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Edited  bt  Geobge  Ralph  Fitz-Rot  Cole,  O.E. 


ICELAND,  though  much  visited 
of  late,  is  but  Httle  known. 
Those  wha  have  penetrated  into 
the  knd  of  Sagas  bring  back  a 
fitrong  iDtecest  in  the  streuige  coan- 
trj,  its  grand  natural  phenomena, 
and  the  quaint  simple  people  who 
dwell  there.  Some  who  have  ex- 
jdored  the  North  of  Iceland  may 
remember  a  remarkable  character, 
hj  name  Jon  «r6nsonn,  whose  abode 
hj  near  lAke  Mjvatn,  and  whose 
delight  was  to  welcome  travellers. 
Proad  of  his  acquirements,  for  he 
had  educated  himself,  in  spite  of 
an  difficulties,  far  above  his  sur- 
roundings, ho  was  ever  eager  to 
add  to  his  knowledge,  and  his  chief 
pkasuie  was  to  practise  the  '  Eng- 
lish tongue,'  which  he  had  taught 
himself.  Travellers  (among  whom 
Sir  G.  W.  Dasent,  Mr.  Shepherd,  and 
Mr.  Henderson  are  named)  found 
that  they  conld  not  better  requite 
hifl  hospitality  than  by  presenting 
him  with  an  English  book.  He 
amused  his  leisure  hours  by  com- 
piling the  following  account  of  his 
life  in  English. 

In  1875  a  party  of  travellers,  led 
by  Captain  Burton,  of  A&ican  cele- 
Inity,  encamped  near  Lake  My  vatn, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  their  ezplo- 
lation  of  the  natural  features  of 


that  district,  wherein  the  marvellous 
achievements  of  volcanic  efifort  are 
so  strangely  recorded,  sought  out 
Jon  Jonsonn's  abode.  He  was  some 
years  dead  ;^  but  his  fame  survived, 
and  he  was  spoken  of  in  the 
countryside  as  a  marvel  of  enter, 
prise  and  attainments.  His  autobio- 
graphy, written  as  it  was  in  English, 
was  a  sealed  book  to  his  surviving 
family,  their  '  having '  in  that 
tongue  extending  but  to  few  words. 
His  widow  presetited  the  manuscript 
to  the  writer  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1875,  as  a  practical  answer  to  his 
inquiries  respecting  her  husband. 

Perhaps  this  simple,  genuine 
'  Saga,'  telling  of  the  inner  life  of 
modem  Iceland,  may  interest  read- 
ers who  have  read  old  Icelandic 
Sagas,  and  may  give  them  fresh 
reason  to  believe  those  stories  of  a 
people  who  played  no  mean  part 
in  the  early  history  of  Europe, 
and  were  not  unconnected  with  the 
New  World  to  which  many  of  them 
are  now  migrating.  The  style  of  this 
homely  narrative  is  strangely  like 
that  of  the  old  story  of  *  Burnt 
Nial,'  the  Orkney  Saga,  and  others 
which  have  been  translated  of  late 
years  from  Icelandic.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  it  is  the  style  of  a  simple 
Icelander  who  had  learned  to  ex- 


'  The  exact  date  of  his  demise  -was  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  occurred 
a  the  winter  of  1868. 
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press  bis  tbonglits  in  English.  It 
is  the  Saga  of  Jon  Jonsonn,  written 
by  him  in  a  foreign  langaage  from 
his  own  Icelandic  thonghts;  the 
story  of  that  calm,  qniet  life 
which  men  lead  now-a-days  oat  in 
Iceland,  where  life  was  so  stormy 
of  old.  We  keep  the  original 
spelling  throughout,  as  part  of  the 
character  of  this  antobiography. 
The  writer  improves  in  the  nse  of 
the  language  as  he  goes  on. 

J6n  J6nsonn. — ^VoGUM. 
My  past  live. 

My  biograph,  and  my  farming  or 
housekeep,  my  joumi,  and  sojoaru 
i  Copenhagen,  besides  the  manners, 
and  the  change  of  manners  from 
my  childhood  to  the  present  time 
in  Icland,  and  the  reckoning  of  my 
fishing  of  tront,  eggs,  sheep. 

I  am  borne  the  year  1829, 
September  8,  in  the  cottage 
Itrinesland,  by  Myvatn.  My  fa- 
ther died  the  same  year,  in  the 
spring,  18  weeks  before  my  birth- 
day, at  Reikjalid,  by  Myvatn,  wher 
he  served  a  wealthy  landholder 
who  vere  his  uncle,  he  vas  34 
years  old,  when  he  died,  and  had 
lived  3^  year  in  marriage  with  my 
mother.  He  left  one  daughter  when 
he  died,  2^  year  older  than  I 
Conceqvently  our  mother  vas  at 
this  time  a  grieving  widow.  My 
parents  had  appointed  to  begin 
houskeeping  at  Itrineslandum  in 
the  Spring,  this  very  same  year, 
and  my  mother  vero  therfore 
obliged  to  remove  thither ;  for  the 
old  Farmer  Porstein  (it  was  his 
name)  died  early  in  bhe  Winter  this 
year,  and  his  son,  the  preast  in  the 
parishes  about  Myvatn,  removed 
to  Reikjablid  from  Vogum,  the 
nearest  cottage  farm.  My  mother 
then  began  houskeeping  or  farm- 
ing, and  gob  a  faitbfull  man-servant 
to  look  after  her  sheep  and  horses, 
and  to  work  by  hay  harvest  in  sum- 
mer. But  my  father,  as  he  had 
served    the    old    man    Porstein  i 


Reikjablid  from  his  childhood,  and 
vas  fenyman  on  a  river  in  great 
distant  (26  English  miles)  to  east 
from  Reikjablid,  and  during  win- 
ters   looked    at    more    than     xoo 
rams,    often    in    snowy    and    bad 
weather.     Thorstein,  his  aunt,  gaf 
or  bequeathed  to  him  on   death- 
bed   the    half    of    all    land    and 
houses  in  Vogum,  which  is  spacious^ 
and  somewher   fertile  and  grassy 
land.     And  besides,  ther  are  some 
holms  and  isles  that  belong  to  Vo- 
gum wher  many  birds  and  ducks 
lay  and  hatch  eggs,  and  besides 
that  there  is  plenty  of  grass  and 
Angelica  bushes.     As  the  country 
house  Vogum   stand  hard  by  the 
water,  there  is  also  fishing  of  tront, 
some  years  of  considerably  quan- 
tum, especially  of  gilthead,  which 
in  autumn  go  clos  under  land  and 
lay  spawn,  and  is  then  easely  intan- 
gled  in  net.    But  as  to  the  land,  it 
lies  beside  the  eastern  side  of  the 
north-east  part  of  Myvatn,  which  is 
called  in  Icland  tongue  Itriflos,  and 
extend  itselv  to  and  above  the  nearest 
hills,  and  is  excellent  pasturage, 
wher  300  rams  and  lambs  pasture 
in  the  Summer.    But  nearest  to  the 
water  is  grassy  meadows,  and  some- 
times good  hay  harvest  (the  time 
for  making  hay  last  generally  8  or 
9   weeks  on  Icland),  but  a  great 
part  of  this  land  is  barren  black 
sand  and  rough  lava  firom  Volcano. 
From    this   contryhons  is  a   spa- 
cious and  beautifal  Shew   to   the 
surrunding  mountains,  and  over  the 
lake,  and  its  holms  and  islets.     The 
lake  is  crowded  of  several  kinds  of 
birds  in  Spring  and  Summer,  and 
most  of  them  is  birds  of  passing, 
but  certain  kinds  of  them  remain 
the  whole  winter  becaus  the  water 
around   Vogum  never    freezes    in 
the  severest  winter,  for  it  is  warm 
and  it  is  for  the  veins  of  subter- 
raneous water  that  fall  in  the  lake, 
and  come  from  the  brimstone  mines. 
These  mines  lie  about  3  to  4  eng- 
lish  miles  from  Vogum.     It  is  but 
this  small  part  of  the  lake  Myvatn 
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ihBi  is  not  covered  of  thick  ice 
doling  the  winters,  and  therefore 
the  remaining  birds  nse  to  go 
thilher  to  get  shelter  and  food  in 
the  austere  season  of  the  year,  and 
squeak  cheerfnllj  many  a  day  swim- 
ing  on  the  warm  water.  Besides 
this  now  describet  land,  the  old 
£inner  Thorstein  gave  my  parents 
some  sheep  (abont  20),  one  cow, 
one  horse,  and  some  fnmitnre  for 
booskeeping,  and  100  dollars  to 
boot,  but  ho  was  not  destined  to 
reap  the  frait  of  his  labonr  in  this 
World. 

I  the  other  of  his  offspring  (for 
I  bad  one  sister  2^  year  older  than 
I)  Ten  nnbome,  as  above  mention- 
ed. I  say  I  vere  then  the  inherit  of 
a  part  of  their  possessions,  and  there- 
fore the  division  was  delaied,  till  I 
came  to  the  world,  and  as  I  vas  a 
male  child  I  got  double  as  much  as 
my  sister,  and  donble  lesser  than 
my  mother,  for  she  got  the  half 
of  the  whole  propriety,  but  to  me 
vas  distributed  by  the  Jmisb,  the 
half  of  the  land,  and  mj  mother 
the  half  of  the  land  belonging  to 
Vognm,  but  the  other  half  land 
aroond  this  bons  fall  by  por- 
tion to  the  priest  in  this  parish, 
the  son  of  Thorstein  in  Reikjah- 
lid.  When  I  was  borne  my  nurse 
tok  me  home  at  her  house  Beik- 
jahhd,  where  I  vas  nnrsed  for  3 
^eeks  according  to  the  custom 
in  Idand  in  those  days,  for  then 
tlie  food  for  infants  consisted  in 
tbe  best  cow  milk,  but  no  women 
gave  snck.  After  these  3  weeks 
I  were  borne  to  my  mother's  housv, 
and  there  I  vas  nursed  for  the  3 
snccessive  years  together  with  my 
sister  (Sigridi,  the  name  of  her). 
Bat  in  this  last  year,  my  mother 
secondly  married  a  peasant  from 
the  vicinity,  and  therafter  they 
changed  abode,  and  dwelt  next  2 
years  in  Hofstodnm,a  country-house 
near  Laxa,  or  the  Salmon  river, 
vbich  Ms  from  Myvatn  to  the 
w«an.  When  these  2  years  had 
clasped,  they  turned  servants,  and 


removed  to  Grimstada,  to  a  rich 
farmer.  This  Cottage  stands  north 
of  Myvatn,  about  one  english  mile 
to  west  from  Reikjahlid,  close  by  a 
conciderable  plain  of  lava,  which 
vere  casted  upp  the  years  1724, 
and  1728,  from  Krabla  and  Lan- 
galeirhujuk  twa  Volcans.  My 
mother  and  stepfather  served  two 
years  at  this  farmer's  house,  but 
after  these  years  my  feimely  dis- 
persed. I  went  to  Itrinesland 
but  the  others  to  Geirastada,  few 
miles  from  Grimstad.  My  occupa- 
tion vas  to  look  after  about  30  ewe 
in  the  summer  months,  whiUt  the 
people  vas  occupied  in  make  hay. 
I  shifted  dwelling  after  one  year, 
and  went  to  mj  mother's  friend  in 
Injoskadal,  about  20  english  miles 
from  Myvatn.  When  I  had  been 
ther  one  year,  I  turned  to  my 
lovely  lake  Myvatn  again  because 
my  stepfather  (Andres,  that  is  his 
name)  began  houskeepingin  Itrines- 
lond,  and  my  famely  joined  onse 
again.  We  wore  5,  for  now  I  had 
a  half-brother,  who  was  3  year 
younger  than  I.  We  two  boys  vere 
charged  as  shepherd's  boys,  to  take 
care  of  a  few  ewe  which  belonged 
to  my  stepfather,  and  another  pea- 
sant (for  they  vere  then  two  in 
Itrinesland),  and  by  this  time  I 
began  to  learn  grass  cutting,  for 
now  I  vas  grown  bigger,  and  could 
do  many  works  by  houskeeping, 
and  besides  I  had  learnt  residing 
of  my  mother,  as  is  common  on 
Icland,  for  here  are  not  schools  for 
children's  education.  Many  times 
we  brethren  met  with  2  neighbour- 
ing boys,  that  also  were  occupied 
at  sheepkeeping,  and  we  used  to 
amuse  ourselves  by  several  sport 
and  playing,  viz.,  go  in  the  water 
even  to  the  mouth,  go  in  search 
after  eggs,  fling  stones  at  flying 
birds,  whilst  the  sheep  vas  in  rest, 
and  the  weather  pleasant.  1  had 
alwais  a  great  longing  to  come  and 
live  in  Vogum,  but  ray  uncle  Pall 
Johns  dwelt  ther,  and  could  not 
remove,   though    he  now    became 
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veiy  old.  When  we  bad  dwelt  3 
years  in  Itrinesland,  my  nncle  re- 
moved from  Vognm,  and  went  to 
the  priest,  on  '  hals  i  Tnjoskadal ' 
who  was  his  father,  and  the  half  of 
land  and  house  in  Yognm  become 
vacant,  for  fixture  abide  to  my  step- 
£a.ther  and  his  family,  which  now 
consisted  of  6  persons,  for  he  had  a 
manservant.  I  dreamd  and  I  fanced 
by  day  and  night,  of  my  blessed 
ParadLs  Vogum,  and  I  ever  re- 
member the  cheerful  day,  next 
Saturday  to  Whitsuntide  1 840,  when 
Andres  had  transferred  all  the 
furniture  on  a  boat,  and  driven  the 
few  sheep  to  Vogum,  and  it  was 
appointed  early  in  the  morning  that 
we  should  part  with  this  dwelling- 
place  and  remov  to  Yogum.  I  and 
Sigrida  my  sister,  should  lead  the 
single  cow  they  possessed  about 
tiie  northly  water  on  horseback,  for 
the  rest  of  the  famely  went  by  water 
in  the  boat.  I  and  my  sister  had 
a  pleasant  trip,  and  stayed  awhile, 
both  on  Orimstad  and  Beikjahlid, 
and  arrived  to  Vogum  in  the  after- 
noon. Here  vas  another  peasant, 
Petur  vas  his  naine,  and  in  both 
famelies  were  12  persons.  Now  I 
and  my  brother  vere  obliged  to 
tak  care  of  the  sheep  and  cows,, 
because  they  would  not  stay  a 
moment  in  this  new  place.  But  as 
to  me,  it  vas  the  contraiy.  I  was 
very  glad  and  delighted  at  this  land 
and  water,  which  vas  studded  of 
trout,  and  covered  of  birds,  and  be- 
came in  my  childish  imagination  the 
very  Paradis,  and  besides  I  vas 
aware  that  a  conciderable  part  of 
the  land  belonged  to  my.  I  re- 
member my  joifaUness,  when  I  and 
my  brother  Benidict  drove  the 
sheep  along  the  water  shore  to 
the  Pasturage,  which  vas  surround- 
ed of  the  water  on  three  sides,  and 
we  had  but  to  look  after  them  on 
the  one.  We  met  eveiy  day  t^o 
neighbouring  boys,  which  vere 
charged  to  take  care  of  a  herd  of 
sheep ;  we  played  and  conversed 
continually  day  after  day.    When 


the  weather  vas  fine,  I  lived  very 
contentful  and  pleasant  in  this 
manor  for  awhile,  but  the  follow- 
ing Summers  as  I  grew  bigger,  I. vas 
emploied  at  hay-cutting  and  harvest 
for  som  weeks  at  that  season,  and 
some  days  I  kept  in  savety  the  ewes. 
But  as  I  vas  a  bookish  lad,  I  used 
to  read  a  great  variety  of  Iclandish 
books,  especially  the  biographs  or 
Saga  of  the  former  days'  inhabi- 
tants in  Icland,  and  their  great 
exploits ;  and  besides  I  learned  by 
mysel  from  books,  the  Arithmetic. 
And  by  all  opportunities  I  went  in 
the  water  in  order  to  learn  swim- 
ing,  and  at  length  I  succeeded 
and  could  swim  in  deep  water,  but 
at  this  period  here  vas  nobody  who 
understood  to  swim  at  Myvatn.  This 
vas  my  dayly  amusement  at  leisures. 
When  2  years  had  elapsed,  the 
other  peasant  Petur  removed,  but 
his  successor  in  Vogum  became  & 
young  priest  (Sir  Thortakur),  a  son 
of  old  Sir  John  in  Beikjahlid,  this 
Thortakur  should  be  his  father's  ad- 
jutor  at  Divine  Service,  or  curate. 
As  for  me,  I  vas  very  much  contented 
at  this  change,  for  I  beleaved  that 
I  could  get  opportunities  to  receave 
instruction  of  him  in  the  Intel- 
lectuals I  had  applied  to,  and 
especially  to  be  perfect  in  the 
arithmetic,  and  learn  to  read  and 
understand  the  Denish  language, 
which  I  then  began  to  read  by  my- 
selv.  But  in  the  summer  months 
here  vas  always  hurry  of  bussiness 
at  several  works,  viz.,  fishing  trout, 
search  and  gather  eggs,  cultivate  the 
meadows,  carry  on  horses  several  ne- 
cessaries from  town,  dress  and  make 
*  Skip'  [curds]  of  the  abundant  milk, 
and  above  all,  cutt  and  make  hay, 
and  therefore  I,  as  well  as  the  others, 
had  scarsely  time  to  rest  or  sleep. 
But  as  the  winter  approched  I  set 
to  work,  and  began  to  learn  writing 
and  arithmetic,  and  read  Denish, 
and  I  sussided  to  learn  all  this  in 
the  winter  1843-44.  But  in  1845 
I  turned  servant,  and  went  to 
Beikjahlid    and    served    the     old 
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pri^t  Sir  John,  in  his  farmhonse. 
I  worked  for  a  fee  of  20  dollars 
a  year,  but  had  always  mnch  to  do 
of  seyerall  work,  especialli  in  the 
hay  harvests 

But  abont  this  time  I  had  got 
a  great  longing  to  go  abroad  to 
Denmark,  and  learn  one  or  other 
profession;  this  I  told  to  the  old 
priest^  and  ^mediatly  got  per- 
mission of  him,  and  his  son  Petnr 
(whom  I  served  some  months  of  the 
year),  and  besides  the  reverend 
priedr  assisted  me  in  my  intention. 
In  antnmn  of  1847, 1  prepared  my- 
selv  to  the  voyage,  with  mony  and 
clothes,  and  had  then  in  possession 
220  dollars,  and  did  not  however 
sell  my  land  in  Vognm,  bnt  my 
garments,  and  other  things  that  I 
possessed,  and  thns  I  prepared  my- 
aelv  to  the  voyage,  and  took  leave 
with  all  my  frennds  and  relations, 
not  wiihont  a  mixet  and  perturbed 
mind,  both  of  sorrow  and  joyfdll 
hope,  for  I  had  then  great  longing 
for  to  see  and  sojourn  in  foreign 
country,  and  beside  to  learn  ther 
the  joinery.  My  mother  followed 
me  on  horseback  to  the  town 
Hnsavik,  there  I  took  leave  with 
her  and  likewise  my  only  sister.  I 
went  on  board  a  Uttle  yat,  called 
Neptunus,  that  was  loaded  of  mutton. 
She  departed  from  the  harbour 
Oktober  14,  1847.  I^  '^'^^^  ^7  ^^^ 
day  on  sea,  I  had  therefore  many 
thmgs  to  observ.  I  began  also  to 
write  a  memorandum  or  daybook, 
and  have  continued  it  from  this 
time,  both  in  Denmark  and  Icland, 
1  can  therefore  easely  and  exaktly 
recollect  all  the  adventures  during 
my  Bojonm  in  Copenhagen.  But 
my  mother  wrot  and  sent  to  me  in 
Copenhagen,  a  briefly  written  annual 
journal,  from  her  farm  Ybgum, 
for  the  most  concerning  the  weather 
and  oeconomy,  and  some  reports 
from  the  war  in  Denmark,  that  she 
heard  from  the  mercants  and 
Bailors.  But  most  of  this  reports 
was  wrong  and  absurd,  viz.  a  bom- 
bardment of  Copenhagen!  the  king's 


dead !  But  I  wrote  her  letters,  and 
told  all  the  adventures,  that  I  heard 
from  the  war  and  I  knew  to  be 
truthfull,  for  she  was  always  afficted 
for  me,  during  the  time  of  War. 

I  was  attacked  a  litle  of  sea- 
sickness the  two  first  days.  We  had 
a  favourable  gale  to  the  23rd,  then 
we  was  overtaken  of  a  violent  storm, 
that  began  in  the  night;  the  sea 
roared,  the  wind  whistled  throgh  the 
sail  and  robes,  and  the  small  yat 
was  shaken  violently  of  the  great 
billows.  I  lay  praying  in  my  bed 
in  great  fright,  and  expected  every 
moment  that  the  ship  would  go 
under,  or  be  driven  on  a  shallow, 
and  my  terror  did  not  diminish 
when,  in  a  sudden,  1  heard  a  great 
nois  on  the  deck,  and  the  loud  vois 
of  the  crew.  I  thought  the  ship 
had  struck  against  a  shallow,  and 
we  were  lost.  But  in  the  very  mo- 
ment I  heard  one  desend  the  stairs, 
and  that  was  my  freand  and  coun- 
tryman Ole  Berring  (the  cooper). 
He  spook  to  me,  and  asked,  '  1st 
thou  afread,  John  ?  '  I  confessed, 
especialli  for  the  nois  on  deck ; 
he  said  'it  was  a  sailyard  that 
fell  from  the  mast,  and  nobody  is 
hurt  of  it.  I  think,  likewise,  the 
storm  will  soon  decrease,  but  we 
are  driven  about  20  english 
[miles  P]  back,  and  we  are  all  dead 
fatiged  in  this  terrible  storm.'  He 
then  asended,  but  1  was  remedied 
of  the  fear  afterwards.  The  day 
came  on,  1  dressed  myselv,  and  went 
upon  deck,  and  saw  over  the  wast 
and  roaring  ocean,  in  wondering 
horror,  when  at  once  a  great  billow 
embraced  me,  and  1  became  almost 
wet  throughout ;  but  could  not  feel 
it  pleasant  to  get  another  embrac- 
ment,  and  therefore  went  to  the 
cabin  again,  but  not  without  mock- 
ing of  the  sailors.  I  remained  below 
stairs  the  whole  day.  But  the 
wether  changed,  and  we  got  a  fa- 
vourable wind,  and  the  next  morning 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  f  oreighn 
country,  viz.  Norway.  When  we  ap- 
proched  I  could  distinctly  see  the 
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lionses  at  the  seasliore,  as  well  as 
the  high  trees  in  the  forest.  We 
passed  Udandesness,  but  the  next 
day,  25  October,  we  got  sight  of 
Denmark.  The  wether  was  clear 
and  calm,  and  I  was  much  delighted 
to  look  aronnd  to  the  nnmems 
ships  that  sailed  to  and  fro  on  the 
ocean,  it  was  all  news  for  my  senses, 
and  I  had  many  things  to  observe, 
especially  when  I  first  got  a  steamer 
in  view,  for  I  had  never  seen  snch 
a  ship  before.  We  reached  to  Ore- 
snnd  the  27th,  bat  conld  not  ad- 
vanse  any  longer,  for  contrary  wind 
and  tide.  But  it  happened  that  a 
old  man  came  to  us  in  a  boat,  with 
2  of  his  sons,  and  let  them  (ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  captain) 
draw  the  ship  nearer  to  the  coast, 
wher  the  current  run  in  direction 
to  Kronborg.  we  were  then  at  last 
aside  Helsingaar,  wher  the  strait  is 
most  narrow,  but  we  were  obligated 
to  remain  here  the  night.  It  was 
calm  weather,  and  one  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  rattles  from  the 
wagons  on  the  roads,  as  well  as  the 
nois  &om  the  ships  that  lai  around 
us.  early  in  the  next  morning, 
October  28,  went  under  sail,  although 
the  wind  and  stream  were  against 
us,  as  the  other  ships  that  sailed 
in  the  same  direction.  We  could 
not  advanse  much  for  this  day  and 
likewise  the  next,  but  on  the  30th 
the  wind  began  to  be  favourable, 
and  half  an  hour  past  eight  we  got 
view  of  the  steeples  i  Copenhagen, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  vessel  was 
drawn  in  the  harbour.  Then  I  was 
very  glad,  for  I  began  to  be  tedious 
of  the  voiage. 

Here  in  Copenhagen  I  had  ap- 
pointed to  sojourn  for  some  years, 
in  order  to  learn  the  joinery.  1 
knew  nobody  in  this  city,  but  the 
crew  on  the  vessel,  but  I  had  a 
letter  from  the  old  priest.  Sir  John, 
to  his  freand  the  merkant  An- 
drew Hemmert,  conserning  me. 
When  I  got  opportunity  I  went 
to  his  office  and  brought  him  this 
letter,  and  after  reading  it,  he  spoke 


very  kindly  to  me,  and  said  he 
would  willingly  procure  an  appren- 
tiship  for  me,  in  an  honurable 
house,  for  he  was  a  freand  to  my 
father,  who  had  frequently  ferried 
him  over  the  river  Jokulra,  when 
he  was  travelling  in  Icland  on 
comercial  affairs,  and  besides,  he 
gave  me  my  passage  to  Copenha- 
gen, that  was  comonlv  20  dollars. 
I  remained  a  couple  of  days  in  the 
ship,  as  he  required  this  time  to 
find  a  master  for  me,  and  when 
this  was  done  he  sent  his  son  to 
me,  in  order  to  guide  myselv  to 
the  hous,  and  I  followed  him  to 
No.  187,  in  the  street  that  is  called 
in  Denish  tongue.  Over  gaden  over 
vandet,  or  the  street  beyond  the 
water,  we  entered  the  hous  that 
was  destined  my  dwelling  place 
for  3  Bussessive  years.  My  trunk 
and  other  things  vere  brought 
thither  to  me,  and  the  same  day  I 
began  to  plaine.  The  master  kept 
one  other  Denish  apprentic  and  a 
joumyman — ^the  master  was  then 
unmarried,  but  he  lived  at  his  step- 
father's Jorgenson,  who  was  a 
schoolmaster,  and  was  every  day 
occupied  in  instructing  boys  and 
girls  in  writing,  arithmetic  and 
music.  His  whole  family  was  very 
kind  and  amiable  to  me,  but  the 
youngster,  my  fellow-apprentic, 
could  never  agree  with  me,  for  I 
was  not  yet  able  to  speck  correct 
the  Denish  tongue,  and  therofore  he 
mocked  my  incessantly,  and  it  came 
to  blows  and  quarrel  between  us 
every  day.  He  thought  I  and  my 
country-people  were  very  sheepish 
set  of  people,  but  as  I  could  not  bear 
or  accept  this  blame,  without  bad 
words  again,  the  peac  was  caste 
out,  and  it  came  to  blows  in  the 
master's  absence.  I  began  to  long 
for  a  better  fellow,  but  on  Sunday 
a  was  free,  and  became  aquainted 
with  some  of  my  own  countrymen, 
that  were  many  in  the  city,  and 
amused  myselv  with  them.  There 
I  found  plenty  of  pleasureings  in 
wandering   aoout    the    city,    and 
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look  at  the  great  baildings,  and 
several  works  of  men  which  all 
was  new  for  my  eyes,  but  yet  I 
wanted  a  good  freand.  however, 
I  used  to  go  wher  some  of  my 
coantfjmen  lived  together,  every 
Sunday,  and  became  aqnainted  with 
thenu 

At  t-his  time  it  was  agreed  in 
my  behalf,  between  Mr.  Hemmert 
and  Lassen,  my  master,  that  I 
should  live  for  3  sussessive 
years  at  his  hous,  which  was 
the  appointed  time  for  my  appren- 
tisship,  and  this  aggreement  vere 
then  written  on  stamped  paper,  it 
was  likways  in  the  contract,  that  I 
should  pay  80  dollars  to  Mr. 
lessen  for  his  instruction,  and  be- 
sides he  promised  to  learn  me  draw- 
ing. I  was  fond  of  the  trade  and 
worked  asseduonsly.  We  got  npp 
at  6  o'clock  every  morning,  but 
Btoped  at  8  o'clock  in  even- 
ing. Therefore  I  had  always 
hours  free  before  I  went  to  bed,  and 
as  I  was  greatly  fond  of  books,  I 
borowed  them,  as  many  as  I  could 
read,  all  of  course  in  denish  lang- 
uage, and  read  perpetually.  A  Jew, 
the  owner  of  the  hous,  had  a  litle 
library,  and  lent  me  several  amusing 
works,  some  of  them  were  translated 
from  English,  viz :  'Jacob  Faith- 
full,'  *  Peter  Simple,'  *Japhet  in 
search  of  a  Father.'  1  liked  these 
works  so  well  that  I  at  once  de- 
termined to  begin  learning  the 
English  tongue,  and  therefor  I 
bought  a  Pocket  Dictionary,  a 
Gramar  and  Dialogues,  and  began  by 
myselv  to  learn  of  these  books  at  idl 
my  leisnie  hours,  but  found  it  very 
difficult  at  first,  especialli  in  the  pro- 
nounsing,  and  as  I  have  to  the  pre- 
sent day  read  and  by  opportunities 
spoken  this  language  I  at  last  under- 
stand it  on  books,  but  am  though 
notable  to  write  it  without  blunders, 
and  have  not  j4t  use  of  the  common 
phrases.  I  have  never  had  a  master 
to  teach  myselv,  but  have  sometimes 
met  with  travelling  Englishmen, 
and  attended  their  pronounsing  in 


some  words.  They  have  likeways 
in  a  kindly  manner  teached  me  in 
difficult  expressions  in  this  tongue. 
Although  I  have  always  been  very 
lusting  for  to  get  English  books,  I 
have  yet  a  limited  number  of  them, 
though  I  knew  some  of  the  authors, 
and  has  but  seen  the  title  pages  of 
their  works.  At  Christmas  I  went 
in  the  Boyal  Church,  and  got  op- 
portuncty  to  see  King  Christian  the 
8,  he  was  a  stout  and  corpulent  man. 
I  had  several  pleasures  in  this  holy- 
day,  in  company  with  my  country- 
men, but  I  could  not  agree  with 
some  of  them,  because  I  had  gone 
in  *  entire  temperance,'  to  taste  not 
a  single  glass  of  wine,  but  some  of 
them  liked  to  go  into  the  taverns 
and  therefore  they  thought  I  was  of 
a  melancoly  temper,  when  I  would 
not  at  all  follow  their  manner  in 
this.  However,  I  had  plenty  of 
pleasures  in  the  first  year,  but  after- 
wards I  went  out  of  my  temperance 
and  [was  ?]  conquered  of  the  tempta- 
tions that  surrounded  me  in  this  mis- 
leading place.  But  I  was  obliged  to 
work  every  day,  and  even  on  Sun- 
day to  1 2  o'clock,  but  then  I  walked 
in  the  City,  in  order  to  search  after 
pleasures.  About  this  time  a  great 
occurence  came  to  pass  in  the 
history  of  denmark,  by  the  dead  of 
His  Majesty  King  Christian  the  8, 
which  happened  the  20  Januar, 
1848,  after  fifteen  days'  sickness. 
I  was  granted,  as  the  whole  people 
in  Copenhagen,  to  see  him  in  his 
bed  of  state,  as  well  as  his  coffin, 
a  was  among  a  great  multitude 
of  the  inhabitans  that  went  in  of 
one  door  and  out  of  another,  in 
Amalienborg,  and  glanced  only  at 
the  royal  body  in  a  deep  silence.  At 
the  time  when  he  was  conveyed 
from  the  City  to  Boskildi,  in  Feb- 
ruar,  then  almost  all  the  whole 
inhabitans  were  gathered  in  crowds 
in  '  Kongensnytore,'  the  spacious 
place,  and  wayted  there  till  the 
hearse  passed,  and  the  royal  famely 
besides  a  numerous  host  of  warriors 
who    went  before   and  behind  the 
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heara,  all  the  streets  were  illuminated 
wber  they  passed  through.  The 
Artisans  sang  a  song,  or  their  good- 
by  to  their  blessed  freand,  for 
when  living  he  was  fond  of  the  art, 
and  assisted  the  Artisans.  At  his 
dead,  his  son  Fridrik  the  7, 
came  to  the  throne  in  Denmark, 
but  his  Teign  did  not  begin  peas- 
ably,  for  in  March  1848,  the  war 
broke  out  in  the  dukedoms  Sles- 
wig  and  Holstein.  The  army  was 
made  ready  to  meet  the  enemies, 
the  fleet  also  were  set  out,  and 
there  were  much  business  in  the 
City  in  several  preparations  for  the 
oommensement  of  these  hostilities^, 
every  man  were  specking  of  these 
treacherous  people,  and  every  one 
had  good  expectations  that  they 
would  speedely  be  subdued.  But  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  matters  when 
the  Prussians  and  the  United  troops 
from  Qermany  came  to  assist  and 
protect  the  dukedoms.  I  had  often 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  departur 
of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  military 
exercises  which  were  but  to  increas 
my  pleasures,  for  I  thougt  there 
were  no  danger  and  the  City  were 
unconquerable  when  they  had  forti- 
fled  around  it,  especially  towards  the 
seaside,  for  accidental  arrival  of 
hostile  fleet.  At  last  the  reputation 
went  throng  the  City  that  a  fleet 
from  England  were  approching, 
and  had  even  reached  the  strayt 
Oresund.  I  believed  this,  and  ther- 
fore  in  my  leisure  hours  asended 
the  highest  towers,  borrowed  a 
teleoscope  and  looked  around,  but 
there  were  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the 
shape  of  a  hostile  fleet.  Many  of 
the  citizens  went  as  volunte^  to 
the  war,  and  I  caught  the  idea  to  go 
to  the  campaign  voluntairly,  as 
3  of  my  countrymen,  but  I  was 
hindered  in  my  scope  of  my  master. 
The  rapports  came  dayly  in  the  city, 
and  by  and  by  the  (jermanish 
prisoners  were  transferred  to  Copen- 
hagen, as  well  as  a  great  number 
of  merkant  vessels  from  Germany 
ihat  were  obliged   for  a  while  to 


lay  in  the  harbour,  but  at  the 
truce  the  prisoners  and  ships  ob- 
tained liberty  as  well  as  the  Denisb 
prisoners  in  the  Dukedom. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  describe 
the  progress  of  this  war,  which  is 
known  everiwhere,  but  to  turn 
again  to  my  own  narration  though 
very  monotonous,  during  my  stay 
in  Copenhagen.  My  chief  aim  was 
then  to  observ,  and  learn  as  mucli 
as  I  had  time  and  acceptableness 
for,  and  my  inclination  to  books 
was  ever  my  prevailing  lust.  There- 
fore I  read  at  all  my  leisure  hours, 
even  in  the  night,  various  books. 
At  last  I  entered  into  the  Sunday 
Schools,  and  found  great  pleasure 
by  it,  and  besides  that  it  do  not  cost 
a  farthing,  and  the  time  was  my 
own  on  the  Sabbat.  I  sat  there 
among  some  50  youngsters  and 
reseaved  instruction  from  3 
schoolmasters,  in  writing,  accounts, 
denish  gramar  and  ortography, 
and  devoted  myselv  to  the  study 
during  the  3  hours  the  instruc- 
tion lasted.  By  and  by  I  entered 
the  drawing  school,  and  began  to 
draw  during  2  hours,  thus  I  sat 
in  schools  5  hours  every  Sunday, 
and  had  the  3  advantages  by  it, 
viz. :  amusin$c»  learning,  and  saving 
of  mony.  I  had  the  custom  to 
spend  not  more  than  16  skilling 
(4  pens)  on  Sunday  the  first 
year,  for  I  was  compelled  to  save 
my  litle  mony  and  to  use  it  for 
other  nessessaries,  and  therefore 
very  seldom  went  to  the  play.  But 
I  had  great  longing  for  to  learn 
playing  on  violin,  and  got  permission 
of  an  old  man  to  come  to  him  every 
Sunday  evening  in  order  to  learn 
the  play,  during  2  hours,  whicb 
cost  me  about  4  pens.  Besides 
I  played  by  myselv  every  eve  i  the 
workshop,  and  began  soon  to  learn 
some  of  the  most  common  melodies 
in  the  city,  and  as  I  have  to  present 
day  collected  and  learnt  many 
melodies.  I  am  the  sole  person  in 
the  shire  Thingosissel  in  Icland, 
that  can  have  the  name  of  a  musical, 
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for  ihe  people  on  tbe  northward 
Icland  hKve  not  the  least  under- 
standing of  mnsic,  exept  in  the 
town  OQord,  and  one  cannot  gain  a 
fisuiiiiing  by  playing.  But  they  like 
best  to  hear  the  oommon  salms  be 
played  which  they  are  wont  to  sing 
in  the  chorches  and  at  Domical 
serrise.  The  only  advantage  I  have 
of  this  mnsical  learning  consist  in 
the  amusement  to  myselv,  becaus  I 
am  greatly  fond  of  this  branch  of 
sciense  or  art,  and  could  not  resist 
to  lay  out  some  of  my  scanty  mony 
in  tlus  view.  Indeed,  I  devoted  all 
my  time  of  my  sojourn  i  Copen- 
hagen to  leamiug  d  different  Hnd, 
notwithstanding  I  determined  to 
return  to  my  loved  lake  Myvatn 
again,  and  at  last  be  a  farmer  in 
Vogum. 

I  read  and  played  on  my  violin 
by  every  opportunity,  and  yet  I 
recollect  when  the  old  Mrs.  Jor- 
genaon  saw  me  somtimes  reading, 
that  she  sayed  '  Thou  canst  never 
be  a  preast,  John;  learn  but  the 
joinery  touroughly,  it  is  enough  for 
thee.'  I  had  a  very  bad  and  un- 
bearable companion  in  Julivas,  the 
other  apprentice,  and  had  always 
great  aversion  to  him,  but  to  my 
great  satis&ction  the  master  dis- 
charged him  late  in  the  winter  1848, 
for  nobody  could  like  him,  he  was 
an  insolent  idler.  In  the  following 
Spring  his  sussessor  became  a 
countryman  of  mine,  and  in  the 
Sumer  the  master  took  one  other, 
BO  we  were  3  Iclanders  that  worked 
in  his  shop  so  long  as  I  lived 
in  Copenhi^n,  and  I  found  their 
company  more  pleasant  than  that 
I  had  formerly,  althoug  we  were 
of  a  different  disposition,  and  each 
of  U8  went  in  the  leisur  hours  to 
his  pleasures.  I  used  sometimes  to 
walk  to  Frederiksburg,  about  one 
english  mile  from  this  City,  there 
one  had  very  fine  prospect  above 
the  metropol,  or  I  went  into  Tivolee, 
which  cost  but  4  pens.  There  were 
always  many  remarkableness  to 
obeerr,  bat  I  payed  most  attention 


to  the  music,  and  I  wondered  to  see 
the  athletic  art  that  was  performed 
of  some  Englishmen  in  the  Sunday 
evenings.  1  used  to  visit  the  coffee 
rooms,  and  had  there  opportunity 
to  read  the  newspapers  and  be 
aquainted  with  the  affairs  in  the 
war,  besides  many  other  adventures 
that  occured  in  Europe,  namely, 
the  revolution  in  Paris.  In  this 
manner  I  passed  my  time  very 
agreeably,  and  was  always  at  home 
at  10  o'clock,  and  as  I  had  very 
good  books  in  my  litle  library  I 
diverted  myselv  by  reading  before  I 
went  to  bed.  I  had  sometimes  per- 
mission to  visit  the  great  ezibitions 
of  art  and  phisical  things,  that  were 
free  and  open  for  everybody  once  or 
twio  in  a  week,  namely,  Thor- 
waldsen's  Museum,  one  of  the  most 
beautefull  and  decorated  building  in 
the  ciiy,  and  where  the  most  won- 
derfull  works  of  art  had  been  col- 
lected, after  the  great  master,  Thor- 
waldsen.  I  could  calculate  he  was 
a  countryman  of  mine  becaus  he 
desended  from  Icland,  as  his  father, 
Thorwaldsen,  was  an  Iclander,  and 
had  went  down  to  Copenhagen  and 
learned  the  sculptery.  He  married 
with  a  Denish  lady,  and  lived  all 
his  days  in  Copenhagen. 

Sometimes  I  visited  the  great 
exibition  of  several  pictures  in 
the  royal  palace,  Eristianborgflot, 
and  found  great  pleasure  in  the 
view  of  this  admirable  works  of  art 
that  were  collected  in  the  second 
floor  of  this  palace,  and  as  I  had 
the  catalogue  I  was  able  to  know 
the  name  of  the  painters  from  dif- 
ferent countries  Likewise  I  do  not 
omit  to  visit  the  spacious  rooms 
with  the  zoologist  collections,  for 
there  were  numerous  kinds  to  be 
seen,  especialli  of  birds,  and  many 
of  them  from  my  native  country, 
Icland,  and  I  found  myselv  almost 
at  home  in  their  company,  although 
they  were  but  skins  of  birds.  As 
ihey  were  artificially  stuffed  it  ap- 
peared as  living  birds  sitting  on 
their  nest,  similar  to  the  hatching 
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places  in  Myvatn,  bat  here  were 
wanting  tbe  charming  nature,  and 
beantefall  verdare,  as  well  as  the 
cheerfnll  chattering  of  the  birds  in 
the  sumer  months  at  Myvatn.  At 
this  time  I  was  thinking  of  my 
former  home  in  Icland,  and  com- 
pared it  bj  that  now  was  my 
home,  viz.,  Copenhagen.  I  conld 
not  think  it  more  agreeable,  but  it 
was  trae  I  had  opportunity  to  learn 
and  see  many  pleasant  things,  and 
had  no  cause  to  complain  over  my 
master.  But  I  was  obliged  to  work 
the  day  long  in  his  workshop,  and 
never  be  a&ent  one  single  night, 
contrary  to  my  former  live,  for  on 
Icland  isunlimitable  liberty  even  for 
the  servants,  and  plenty  recreation 
for  the  youth.  This  was  time  of 
war,  but  on  Icland  the  war  is 
never  known  nowadays,  although 
they  were  a  warlike  tribe  in  former 
days,  when  the  republic  existed  in 
Icland.  During  the  winter  nights 
prayer  or  domestical  service  is  a 
coustom  above  the  whole  island, 
which  is  scarsely  a  coustom  in  other 
countries. 

In  the  letters  I  reseaved  from 
home  my  mother  and  relations 
wished  that  I  would  return  to 
Icland  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my 
learning,  and  therefore  I  settled  by 
myselv  to  leav  the  city  early  in  the 
spring  1 85 1.  I  maked  a  chest  of 
drawers  as  a  proof  of  my  abelity  in 
the  trade,  after  the  costom  in  Den- 
mark, this  chest  was  brougt  up 
on  the  town  hous,  and  compared  to 
the  drawing  which  I  had  drawn 
before,  and  as  it  passed  through  and 
was  accepted  I  got  my  liberty  this 
same  day.  How  joifull  day  for  us 
all,  the  youngsters  that  becam 
jornimen  joiners,  we  were  15  in 
number,  and  went  from  one  pleasure 
to  another. 

It  was  the  3  Januari  1851  that 
I  got  my  liberty,  after  I  had 
been  under  the  conti*oll  as  ap- 
prentice for  3  year  and  2  months, 
but  now  I  longed  for  to  change 
abode,    and    was    engaged    with 


another  master,  and  lodged  in  a 
littel  chamber  that  cost  2  shilling 
and  3  pens  a  week,  thus  I  worked 
and  lived  to  the  begining  of  March. 
I  had  vere  littel  mony  by  this  tim, 
and  my  fee  was  about  9  shilling  a 
week.  I  maked  my  address  to  the 
Gouvemment  for  mony  for  tools, 
and  got  in  this  way  30  dali  (about 
3Z.  8  shillings),  and  bought  for  it 
several  tools  that  I  wanted. 

I  got  a  passage  with  a  vessel  from 
Mr.  Wulf  and  Hemert,  that  was 
almost  readi  to  begin  the  voiage  to 
Husavik,  thereforel  prepared  myselv 
to  the  voiage,  and  collected  aU  the 
things  and  tools  that  belonged  to 
me  in  three  trunks,  and  carried  it 
on  board  in  the  *  Young  Gkx)se,*  the 
name  of  the  ship.  I  took  leav  with 
all  my  freands  i  Copenhagen,  and 
at  last  the  city  itselv,  which  had 
been  my  home  for  3^  year,  and  we 
went  out  pf  the  harbour  the  31st 
March.  We  advanced  to  Cronberg 
the  first  day,  but  one  occurrense 
perturbed  all  on  board,  viz.,  the  ship 
was  out  of  equilibrium,  and  leaned 
much  to  one  side.  The  sailors  said 
it  was  a  fatal  or  bad  omen  for  the 
voyage,  and  beleaved  we  could  never 
come  to  Icland,  indeed  it  was  very 
onpleasant  to  be  in  this  ship  for 
this  cause.  But  the  captain  was  a 
daring  man,  and  used  to  set  all  sail 
even  in  strong  wind,  and  therefore 
the  ship  went  on,  and  when  we 
reached  Adandines  there  sprang  np 
a  favourable  breeze.  So  we  were 
within  3  days  under  the  Faro  Isles, 
but  could  not  advanse  any  more 
becaus  calm  weather,  but  thereafter 
we  g^t  an  easterly  breeze,  and  we 
got  my  loved  natiw  country  in  vew. 
How  I  rejoised !  but  we  were  still 
far  from  the  expectid  harbour, 
Husavik,  and  when  we  passed 
Langaness,  the  most  north-easterly 
part  of  Icland,  we  encountered  with 
a  terrible  storm  and  snowdrift,  and 
the  ship  was  cast  out  of  the  cours, 
and  leaned  so  much  that  the  keel 
was  above  the  sea  between  the  great 
billows.  I  that  was  unwont  the  naval. 
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conld  scaisely  keep  myselv  standing 
or  sitting  in  the  ship.  How  it  was 
dreadfiill  I  cannot  describe,  and 
this  had  wether  lasted  continnalli 
24  hoars,  and  we  had  a  good  breeze 
even  to  the  harboar  (17  April) 
wher  the  ship  was  moored.  Then 
I  did  not  tarry  to  go  on  shore  and 
tbazLk  God  for  His  protection  on  me 
throng  the  time  of  42  months  that 
I  had  lived  abroad,  and  especialli 
on  this  hazardns  yoiage. 

Next  day  I  started  on  foot  from 
Hnsavik,  in  order  to  come  nnexpected 
to  my  home,  Yogum.  Bnt  the  way  is 
abont  24  English  miles,  wherfore  I 
rested  in  a  farm  the  next  night. 
The  following  day  1  hurried  on,  and 
came  late  in  the  evening  to  my 
home,  whilst  the  people  was  abont 
to  go  to  bed.  I  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  it  was  opened  of  my 
mother,  bnt  one  can  easily  imagine 
her  wondering  to  see  me  stand  there 
and  salute  her,  when  she  thought  I 
must  be  in  Copenhagen,  and  no- 
body had  heard  or  expected  the 
anival  of  a  ship  so  early.  (It  was 
namly  the  Saturday  eve  for  Easter, 
20  April.)  She  even  must  imagine 
it  were  but  an  apparation  of  me, 
that  I  stood  there  before  her.  I 
therefore  sped  to  tell  and  explain 
for  her  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  lucky  voiafjfe  from  Copenhagen. 
So  she  rejoised  instead  of  to  be  per- 
turbed by  my  sudden  and  unexpected 
arrival,  and  heartily  said  me  well- 
come,  and  I  entered  into  my  well- 
known  country  hous,Vogum,  after  I 
had  been  absent  for  42  months  on  a 
foreign  country  and  betwixt  foreign 
people,  and  thanked  God  for  His 
protection  from  damage,  eather  by 
land  or  sea.  I  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  unseen  and 
unheard  of  things  in  Icland,  and 
could,  however,  not  but  long  for  to 
live  in  my  own  nativ  country,  how 
ever  miserable  it  is  in  comparation 
to  other  Southwardly  countries.  I 
greeted  all  my  former  freands  and 
relations  that  abode  in  the  hous,  and 
told  them  some  of  my  adventures, 


especially  on  the  last  voiage,  till  I 
fell  asleep  in  a  agreeable  bed,  and 
had  a  good  rest  after  the  disagree- 
able voiage,  to  the  next  Easter 
morning.  After  I  had  read  the 
comonly  prayers  I  walked  with  my 
mother  to  the  nearest  farm,  Beik- 
jalid,  to  salute  my  freands  that 
remained  there,  but  my  old  freand 
and  relation,  Sir  John,  was  removed 
to  another  parish  in  the  east  of 
Icland,  and  lived  there  on  a  farm 
called  Kirkjuba,  about  80  miles 
from  BeikjaUd. 

The  curiosity  is  unlimited  in 
my  countrymen,  and  they  asked 
me  so  much  that  I  became  some- 
times irresolute  to  answer  these 
questions.  They  ask  generally  of 
the  victuals  I  had  had,  of  my 
master  and  his  family,  of  the  king, 
of  the  several  affairs  in  the  war,  of 
the  city,  of  the  height  of  the  houses, 
of  the  country  itselv,  its  climat,  of 
the  heigt  of  the  trees  in  the  forest, 
of  the  animals  in  Denmark.  I 
answered  all  these  questions  after 
my  litle  knowledge  as  well  I  could, 
but  I  had  all  my  things  in  the  ship 
yet,  and  among  them  a  great  col- 
lection of  engravings  and  wood 
cuts,  besides  some  few  Denish 
books  of   several  contents,    which 

1  promised  to  present  for  them 
and  explain  for  them  the  pictures. 
Some  few  days  thereafter,  I  rode 
with  another  man  to  Husavik,  and 
had  2  baggage  horses  and  carried 
on  them  all  my  tools  and  other 
things,  to  Yogum,  and  on  this  trip,  I 
got  opportunity  to  visit  my  sister 
on  a  farm.  She  served  by  this  time 
an  old  preast  in  Grenjadastad.  I  met 
with  great  hospitality  in  the  hous  of 
this  old  clergyman,  and  stayed  there 

2  days  together  with  my  mother, 
but  my  companion  went  on  with  the 
2  baggage  horses  to  Vogum. 

I  was  much  contented  when  I 
had  all  my  things  in  savety  in 
Vogum  in  3  trunks,  that  consisted 
of  fine  clothes,  books,  tools,  guns, 
musical  instruments,  and  several 
other  things,  that  was  worth  about 
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2oZ.  sterling.  I  had  litle  to  do  for 
some  few  weeks,  and  went  on  shoot- 
ing birds  even  day,  which  I  found 
a  great  pleasure.  I  was  invited!  to 
a  wedding,  in  Skututodsum,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  farm,  about  4 
english  miles  from  Yogum.  That 
day  was  very  delightful  for  me,  as 
well  as  other  men  that  visited  this 
wedding.  The  old  farmer  that  be- 
came married  this  day  to  his  second 
wive,  became  afterwards  my  Father 
in  law,  and  in  this  same  day,  his 
elder  daughter  became  united  to 
a  young  peasant.  His  younger 
daughter  (rudriin  was  of  cours  at 
her  &ther's  wedding,  and  was  de- 
stined after  3  years  to  become  my 
Wife,  butitwas  far  from  my  thoughts 
at  this  time,  for  I  did  not  at  all 
think  of  marriage.  There  was  plenty 
of  wine  and  bread,  as  it  generalli 
is  on  Icland  at  these  occassions, 
and  the  visitors  were  very  glad  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  was  obhged  to 
answer  many  questions  conseming 
Denmark,  Copenhagen,  and  the 
customs  of  the  people. 

A  few  days  after,  I  reseaved  a 
letter  from  Sir  John,  the  old  preast 
on  Kirkjuba,  he  desired  of  me  to 
come  thither  in  order  to  work  at  a 
church,  that  he  would  erect  all  of 
wood.  Wherefore  I  prepared  myselv 
to  go  thither  as  soon  as  I  could, 
and  bought  i  ride  horse,  and  i 
baggage  horse,  and  I  went  on  the 
jomey  in  company  with  Sigurgeir, 
a  son  of  old  Sir  John,  which  got  a 
farm  near  his  &ther,  in  the  district 
that  is  named  Funga,  (that  means 
tongue,  becaus  it  lies  between  the 
two  rivers  Lagarflyot,  and  Jokulsa.) 
The  jomy  went  on  very  slowly, 
as  he  hsbd  many  baggage  horses 
with  heavy  loading,  and  4  children, 
but  after  a  travelling  of  5  days,  we 
arrived  at  Kirkjuba,  and  my  good 
relation  the  old  preast  said  me 
heartely  weilcome,  as  well  as  all 
his  ^Bomly.  He  desired  of  me  to  be 
at  his  hous  this  year  in  order  to  work 
at  the  church,  and  I  agreed  with  it. 
We  were  then  7  workmen  at  the 


building,  even  to  the  beginning  of 
the  hay  harvest,  but  for  the  time  it 
lasted,  we  were  scattered,  and  occu- 
pied on  the  meadows  the  day  long. 
When  the  8  weeks  were  elapsed, 
we  began  our  work  again,  and  the 
church  becam  almost  accomplished 
some  few  days  before  Ghristmass. 
The  old  preast  preached  for  the 
first  time  in  this  new  church  on 
Ghristmass,  and  there  was  a  great 
assembly  of  people  at  the  sermon. 

After  this  time  till  Spring  I  made 
several  furnitures,  viz.,  trunks, 
chairs,  tables,  for  the  preast,  but  in 
May  I  went  on  horseback  to  bis 
son  Sir  HaUgrun,  on  the  £Bu-m 
Hohmum,  and  painted  the  Church 
there  with  another  man.  There  I 
was  about  amonth,  till  the  old  preast 
resigned,  and  removed  from  Kirk- 
juba, to  his  son  in  Hohmum  with  his 
&mily. 

I  reseaved  about  this  time  a 
letter  from  Sir  Johnson,  the  mer- 
chant on  Husavik,  whereby  he  en- 
treated me  to  come  thither  by  the 
first  opportunity  in  order  to  paint  a 
Church,  wherefore  I  prepared  myself 
to  the  journey.  When  my  freand 
Sir  John  had  paid  to  me  my  annual 
wages,  namely  80  dal,  or  about  loZ. 
sterling,  I  took  leave  with  him  for 
ever,  and  his  good  wife  Buridi,  and 
started  on  the  long  travelling  from 
Hohmum  to  Husavik.  I  travelled 
alone  for  the  first  4  days  very  slowly, 
for  I  had  a  baggage  horse  heavy 
loaded.  After  these  4  days  I  reached 
to  the  farm  Modrudal,  when  I  was 
invited  to  rest  me  and  my  horses 
one  night.  The  next  morning  I 
went  on  my  travelling  in  company 
with  a  youngster  which  amused  me 
with  his  frolickness  and  chattering, 
and  spread  the  clouds  of  sadness 
which  hung  over  me  when  I  was 
travelling  alone  in  the  spacious 
wilderness  that  lies  eastwardly  from 
Modrudal,  about  a  space  of  30  Eng- 
lish miles,  where  not  a  living  thing 
is  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  barren  and 
scragged  part  of  land.  We  soon 
reached  to  the   farm   Gximstadir, 
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wlien  I  parted  ivith  my  pleasant 
companion,  and  staid  there  during 
the  night.  From  thence  I  had  a 
day's  jomy  to  my  dear  home 
Vogom,  and  arrived  at  6  o'clock 
the  next  day  to  Yognm.  Bat  indeed 
I  had  no  home  at  the  time.  My 
hrotber  Benedik  had  married,  and 
I  had  leased  ont  my  part  of  this 
!arm  to  him.  I  rested  myselv  in 
Yogam  a  couple  of  days,  and  so  I 
went  horseback  to  Hnsayik,  and  be- 
gan the  painting  which  I  completed 
in  6  weeks,  and  earned  by  it  about 
4  pound. 

Thereafter  I  was  engaged  to 
work  at  the  Church  MoSnivoUum 
in  the  autam.  There  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bailiff  of  the  Korth 
and  East  part  of  Icland,  but  his 
clerk  Sveinn  was  married  with  my 
sister  Sigridi,  and  I  had  my  &re  or 
free  board  in  their  room  during  my 
stay  on  this  great  farm,  which  last- 
ed towards  Advent.  Then  I  re- 
tired again  to  Yognm,  and  worked 
in  the  vicinity  of  Myvatn  at  the 
&rmers.  When  the  spring  ap- 
proched  I  was  demanded  of  my 
sister's  hnsband  Sveinn,  to  come 
again  to  Muodruvalla  and  paint  the 
Church.  This  I  very  willingly 
undertook  to  do,  and  rode  thither 
immediatly.  We  were  two  at  the 
painting  to  [till]  the  hay  harvest, 
then  we  left  the  church  and  worked 
by  haymaking,  likwise  I  accom- 
panied a  student  to  Grufaros,  a 
merchant  town  far  firom  Modru- 
ralla.  I  found  this  travelling  very 
pleasant,  for  on  my  return  I  rode 
over  the  glacier,  that  is  called  in 
Iclandish  tongue  Unudalsjokull. 
There  were  many  chinks  upon  this 
glacier,  and  the  passage  lays  be- 
tween them.  As  they  were  very 
high,  there  was  a  spacious  over- 
look from  their  suinmit  above  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  closby 
laying  vallies  which  are  very  grassy 
in  the  Sumer  months,  in  them  are 
also  numerous  fieunns.  I  descended 
and  came  down  in  the  end  of  one  of 
these  vales,   and  rode  through  it 


uome  few  English  miles.  It  was 
interesting  indeed  to  ride  in  the 
western  sunbeams  that  gilded  the 
glacier  and  sides  of  the  adjacent 
hills.  I  rested  this  night  at  a 
farm  in  the  valley,  and  rode  to 
Modruvalla  the  following  day.  There 
I  remained  till  the  Church  was 
compleatly  painted.  Then  I  re- 
treated to  Myvatn  again  and  served 
at  the  farmers,  around  the  lake. 

Now  I  begun-  to  be  tedious  of  my 
vague  manner  of  live,  and  courted 
a  maiden  Gudrun  Arnadottir  from 
the  farm  Sveinstrand  by  Myvatn 
and  she  became  my  betrothed,  but 
as  I  had  leased  out  my  land  in 
Yogum  to  my  brother,  I  could  not 
marry.  She  lived  therefore  the  next 
year  at  her  Other's  hous  Sveinstrand, 
but  I  worked  in  different  farms, 
to  earn  for  my  livlyhood,  and  some 
money,  before  I  began  my  farming. 
In  the  meantime  my  brother  got 
another  farm  far  from  Myvatn 
named  'As,'  wherewith  the  half 
of  the  land  in  Yogum  became 
vacant  for  me,  but  the  i  of  the  land 
belonged  to  my  stepfather  and  my 
mother,  wherefore  I  bought  his 
part  of  him. 

Gudrun  my  betrothed,  removed 
to  my  farm  early  in  the  month  of 
May,  1854,  with  all  what  she  had 
inherited  after  her  deceased  mother. 
Which  consisted  in  ^  of  the  land  in 
Ho&todun,  worthy  of  [worth] 
about  40  pound,  i  cow,  i  hors,  about 
30  sheep,  and  som  furniture,  but 
no  mony,  and  when  that  I  had  in 
possession  became  assembled  to  hers, 
it  was  rather  considerable  riches,  or 
good  livlyhood  in  Icland  at  this  time. 
When  one  is  beginning  farming  in 
Icland,  it  is  the  case  most  often 
that  they  have  not  victuals  in  their 
first  years,  and  is  in  want  of  their 
most  nessessary  things  in  next 
Spring,  especialli  if  they  keep  too 
large  family.  My  family  consisted 
of  6^  men,  for  I  had  a  manservant 
and  a  maidenservant,  my  mother, 
and  an  old  woman  half  the  year, 
and  a  child  from  my  sister  Sigridi. 
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THE   FARMING. 


The  last  3  yearslhad  travelled,  and 
served  other  men  and  farmers,  and 
not^had  a  steadfast  home.  I  had  in 
these  3  years  not  orderly  written  a 
day  book  of  my  adventures,  but  now 
as  I  had  a  home,  and  oould  work 
for  myselv,  I  began  a  new  maner  of 
lif,  and  wrote  in  day  book  all  that 
was  worth  to  notify  in  the  past 
periode  of  my  &rming,  and  detail  it 
in  the  followmg  lines,  as  it  can  give 
a  idea  of  a  farmer's  live  in  Icland 
in  good  and  sever  years.  In  the 
tables  that  follow,  is  the  account  of 
my  fishing  of  trout,  gathering  of  duck 
eggs,  my  cow,  horses,  and  ewes  or 
milking  sheep  (in  the  summer)  and 
goats — the  victuals  bought  in  the 
merchant  town,  potatos  from  my 
garden,  and  turnips,  my  debt  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  numer  of  my 
family  every  year. 

The  28  of  June,  1854,  I  became 
united  by  marriage  with  Gudrun, 
my  wife.  It  took  place  on  Skutu- 
stodum,  and  there  was  a  consider- 
able body  of  people  invited  to  our 
wedding.  They  were  all  feeded  with 
fine 'bread,  cofieo  and  brandy,  as  is 
usual  by  these  occasions  in  my  na- 
tiv  country.  As  above  mentioned, 
I  had  partaked  in  her  father's 
wedding  3  years  ago,  and  seen  her 
first  by  that  opportunity.  She  was 
now  in  her  19th  year,  but  I  in  my 
25.  I  was  then  contented,  and  have 
ever  been  so  since  with  this  election 
of  the  Providens  to  mj  future  cours 
of  live.  She  had  hitherto  sincerly 
loved  me,  as  well  as  I  had  loved  her. 
She  is  of  a  temper  mixed  of  a  little 
choleric  and  melancoly,  and  her 
wrath  pass  soon  over.  She  is  bene- 
ficent to  everyone  after  our  litle 
ability,  and  merit  of  me  to  be  called 
the  best  wive  in  every  respect  to- 
ward me  and  other.  We  at  first 
worked  for  ourselves  in  the  spring, 
and  had  great  business  in  several 
work,  viz.,  gathering  eggs  and 
fishing  trout,  and  look  after  my  few 
sheeps,   and  transfer  victuals  from 


the  town,  which  lies  about  24 
English  statute  miles  from  Yogum. 
We  had  plenty  of  eggs  this  sumcr, 
and  sold  some  of  them  for  a  very 
moderat  price,  viz.,  120  for  i  shil- 
ling 10  pens,  but  the  remainent  was 
consumed  in  my  own  hous.  I  gave 
likwise  and  sold  much  of  trout  b 
the  farmers  that  come  annually  ti 
Vogum,  in  order  to  buy  trout.  We 
had  also  plenty  of  cowmilk,  besides 
milk  of  sheep  and  goats.  In  July, 
we  all  began  the  hay  harvest,  but 
this  Sumer  the  grass  grew  very 
scantily.  I  got,  though,  hay  for 
my  2  cows,  50  bagga  for  each — i 
baggi  in  Icland  is  about  9  stone 
weight  of  dry  hay.  I  owned  8  nets 
this  sumer  for  the  fishing  of  trout, 
and  got  many  of  trout  to  my  hous- 
keeping,  and  besides  plenty  of  duck 
eggs,  as  above  mentioned,  but  I  had 
no  garden  of  potatos  or  cabbages 
this  sumer.  I  found  that  the  livly- 
hood  of  my  &mely  depended  on  my 
industry  in  OBConomical  works,  and 
the  same  did  my  servants.  The 
other  peasant  Asmundur  was  a  pius 
and  kind  man,  about  60  years  old 
by  this  time.  It  has  alway  been  a 
good  consent  between  us,  which  is 
seldom  the  case  in  Icland,  where 
two  farmers  live  together  on  the 
same  farm,  but  the  internal  acci- 
dents in  the  history  of  Icland  is  un- 
known or  consealed,  for  here  is  non 
that  can  be  called  romancist,  or 
biographist  now-a-days. 

The  winter  approched  as  usual  it 
the  month  of  October,  and  the 
frosty  weather  and  drift  of  snow 
came  on.  My  manservant  was 
charged  to  take  care  of  my  little 
herd  of  sheep,  which  were  then 
in  number  (the  lambs  included) 
60,  but  I  myselv,  that  had  no 
lildng  for  herdmanship,  went  to 
the  lake  every  day  fishing,  and  had 
much  pleasure  in  this  work,  espe- 
cially when  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  when  I  fished  well.  In  this 
winter  I  had  generalli  6  nets  under 
the  ice,  each  consisted  of  10  fathoms 
in  length.     Besides  these  nets,   I 
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u:  kd  8  or  12  short  nets  about  2  or  5 
'fB^ma  in  length,  which    I  laid 
]idfnth  a  long    pole  in  the   ice-free 
i^ater  aronnd  my  farm,  but  it  is 
[  fery  unpleasant  and  painfull  task 
:fi  bad  or  frosty  weather  to  take 
,^4Bare  of  nets  at  Myvatn,   as    the 
^owdrifl  is  so  thick  that  one  canot 
i  :^  a  yard  about  him  many  days  in 
^he  sever  winters  that  we  had  had 
ttese  preceding  winter  seasons.  Yet 
i  omifced  not  a  single  day  to   go 
]b)  fishing  in  the  time  of  spawning, 
fwliich  lasts  from  late  in  the  month 
lof  September  to  January,  but  the 
next  two  months  one  cannot  get 
trout  here  in  Yogum,  and  it  was  a 
time  of  rest  for  me  in  the  2  fol- 
lowing months  from  water  works. 
In  April  we  begin  again  to  lay  our 
sets  in   the  lake,    when    the  ice 
oomonly  begins    to    melt  off   the 
water. 

A  pecnlair  manor  of  fishing  here 
in  Yognm  is  that  we  call  'ad 
Setja  indur,'  and  lasts  the  gene- 
ral spawning  time,  viz.,  from  the 
beguming  of  November  till  New 
Year.  This  manor  of  fishing  is 
as  follows :  we  go  two  men  in  the 
boat,  and  have  three  nets  with  us, 
then  we  row  silently  to  certain 
shallows  which  lai  close  by  tho 
beach  of  the  lake,  a  short  distant 
from  the  farm,  and  lai  the  nets  in 
the  shape  of  a  half-cirkle  around 
the  spawning  place,  and  put  the 
oars  reiy  softly  to  the  water,  that 
the  ish  may  be  undisturbed  while 
the  snare  is  laid  about  them  (it 
requires  of  cours,  entirely  calm 
weather).  But  even  as  we  are 
laying  the  nets,  the  trout  gilthead 
become  aware  of  the  litle  mov- 
ments  of  the  calm  surface,  and 
when  they  in  haste  will  seek  to  the 
deeper  water,  they  become  entangled 
in  the  nets,  and  endivouring  to 
disentangle  themselves  be  the  more 
inwraped.  As  the  trout  is  strug- 
gling below  the  calm  surface,  the 
water  becomes  here  and  there  bub- 
bling. As  we  have  laid  all  the  nets, 
we  go  on  the  beach  of  the  water, 
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and  throwing  stones  in  all  direc- 
tions, in  order  to  start  the  still- 
lying  trout  into  the  nets.  After 
that  we  go  again  in  the  boat  and 
draw  the  nets  in,  which  is  a  great 
amusement  when  there  is  many  of 
trout  in  them,  and  as  they  are  taken 
in  the  boat  they  spring  and  strug- 
gle for  awhile  around  our  feete  in  the 
total  darkness.  We  get  sometimes 
some  biger  trout,  even  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  in 
number  in  this  same  manner.  We 
resume  this  methode  of  fishing  on 
6  to  10  shallows  in  a  night,  which 
takes  a  time  of  2  or  3  hours. 
In  former  days  this  manner  of  fish- 
ing were  very  lucrous  [lucrative] 
as  the  farmers  fished  from  twenty 
to  eighty  some  evenings,  but  it  have 
lamentably  diminished  in  this  latter 
and  more  severe  winters.  This 
trout  is  a  nutritive  and  good  food 
when  salted  and  smoke  dried,  and 
resembles  pickled  salmon ;  the  smal- 
ler fiish  is  but  dried  in  the  wind, 
and  have  agreeable  taste.  I  went 
to  this  fishing  with  my  wife  when 
the  weather  allowed.  My  most 
amusement  during  the  winter  was 
generalli  in  fishing  of  trout  in  the 
day  time,  but  in  the  evenings  to  make 
the  nets,  and  besides  to  i^ad  aloud 
for  my  and  my  &mily  several  stories, 
both  in  Denish  and  Iclandish 
tongue.  I  never  could  get  stories  in 
English,  although  I  had  great  long- 
ing for  it,  for  my  small  propriety  did 
not  allow  me  to  buy  books  in  this 
language,  and  I  had  not  yet  made 
any  acquantance  to  English  travel- 
lers, in  order  to  ask  them  after  the 
cheaper  and  amusing  books  in  theyr 
tongue. 

In  the  spring  (1855)  I  lost  some 
of  my  sheep  for  wanting  of  proven- 
der, which  is  a  most  lamentable 
accident  that  befals  the  Iclandish 
farmer,  to  see  his  most  usefull 
animals  starving  for  wanting  of  food, 
around  his  farm,  as  it  is  searching 
on  the  snow  covered  pasture  land. 
Yes  it  is  a  heartrending  sight  to 
looke  on  it,  when  the  poor  animals 
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go  80  veiT  slowly  to  their  cotes  and 
caves,  almost  unable  to  sapport 
themselves  for  hunger.  But  nobody 
can  help  it  when  aU  the  hay  is  con- 
sumed and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  kill  the  animals.  This  oc- 
curs almost  annualli  in  the  severe 
Winters  and  Springs  which  now 
auccessivly  visit  Ickmd,  wherefore 
the  wealth  and  possession  of  sheep 
gradualH  diminish  among  the  in- 
habitans  of  our  starving  country. 
It  is  now  a  coustom  that  some 
farmers  compair  the  number  of 
sheep  and  '  bagga '  or  cvantum  of 
hay  in  the  autumn  in  every  farm- 
house, in  order  that  they  do  not  risk 
to  keep  more  sheep  or  cows  than 
they  have  enough  food  for. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1855,  I 
began  to  work  at  a  hedge  round  a 
litle  potato  garden,  about  thirty 
fathoms  north  from  my  &rm.  It 
has  never  been  tried  bd^ore  to  culti- 
vate this  useful  plant  at  my  home 
Yognm.  This  time  I  sowed  but  a 
^  bushel.  In  this  same  spring  I 
likewise  digged  a  long  but  narrow 
ditch  in  the  '  tun,'  which  means  a 
plot  of  cultivated  grass-f  jeld  around 
every  &rm-hous  in  Icland,  and  is 
in  many  farms  separated  from  the 
medows  and  baiting-places  by  a 
hedge  or  indosure.  But  the  hay  of 
these  tiins  is  solely  appointed  for 
winter  food  to  the  milk  cows,  as  it 
is  the  best  hay  which  the  peasants 
can  get  in  their  bam^.  I  had  a 
desire  to  amend  the  tilling  of  my 
part  of  the  tun  in  Yogum  in  the 
best  manner,  but  the  tilling  of  this 
part  of  ground  is  indeed  very  simple, 
and  just  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  notable  lawier  Njal  did 
about  9  centuries  ago,  viz. :  to 
transport  the  cowdung  on  to  the 
tun,  crumble  it,  and  spread  it  over 
the  green  turf,  and  thus  is  the  cul- 
tivating completed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Juni  I  was 
intreated  to  go  to  Lundarbrekka,  a 
&irm  near  the  river  Skalfandafljot, 
in  order  to  paint  a  Church  within, 
with  a  fellow  worker.     This   was 


one  of  the  four  men  who  went  to 
Brasil  in  the  summer  of  1863,  vis. : 
Jonas  Hallgprimson.  We  finished 
his  work  within  ten  days.  We 
were  then  invited  to  a  wedding  that 
took  place  the  3  of  July,  the  wine 
*  brandy '  went  in  torrents,  as  well 
as  coffi,  and  plenty  of  bread  as  usual 
in  these  weddings,  but  no  music  or 
other  merriments.  The  next  day  I 
rode  to  my  home.  About  theae 
days  there  were  plenty  fishing  of 
trout  in  Strond,  the  nearest  mrm 
southward  firom  Yogum;  they  got 
there  from  4  to  8  bsurels  a  day.  I 
was  there  one  day  by  this  fishing, 
which  was  pleasant  to  drag  in  a  net 
numberless  of  this  excellent  gold- 
coloured  trout  on  the  level  sand- 
beach.  They  were  then  sold  so  very 
cheap,  that  a  barrel  could  be  got 
for  4  shillings  and  6  pens. 

The  14  of  July  I  began  my  hay 
harvest^  which  lasted  to  the  12th  of 
September,  and  this  time  passed 
without  accident.  My  crop  of  po- 
tatoes became  about  3^  bushel, 
and  I  kept  some  of  it  for  seed.  This 
autumn  I  worked  for  my  fellow 
farmer  Asmund  at  the  wainscot  and 
bedsteads  in  his  drawing-room,  that 
he  had  lately  builded,  and  which 
took  a  time  of  some  weeks  for  me. 
As  usual  the  time  of  fishing  of 
gilthead  by  Nidurseta  began,  and  I 
fished  pretty  well  in  the  spawning 
time.  This  year  we  had  a  good 
crop  of  juniperberries,  and  I  wan- 
dered som  days  a  great  distant 
from  my  home  in  eastward  direction 
to  gather  these  berries,  but  they 
grew  not  till  the  6  or  7  year.  A 
very  amusing  sort  of  fishing  some- 
times happens,  viz.  :  when  the 
water  have  frozen  in  entirely  calm 
weather,  then  becomes  the  ice 
transparent  and  clear  as  crystal, 
so.  that  every  atom  can  be  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  which  is 
not  deeper  than  one  or  two  yards. 
When  the  ice  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  man's  body, 
I  ased  to  run  to  and  fro  on  this 
clear  ice  and  search  out  the  trout. 
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When  I  got  yew  of  one,  I  pursned 
it  in  full  speed  in  order  to  wear  it 
ont,  below  my  feet,  wHich  lasts 
some  few  minates.  During  this 
short  time  one  is  compelled  to  run 
of  all  might  in  a  zigzag  to  follow 
ihe  many  tamings  of  the  trout. 
At  last  it  is  so  weary,  that  it  goes 
reiy  slowly  on  and  stopps  at  once, 
and  puts  the  head  in  the  muddy 
bottom,  without  moving  a  fin.  I 
made  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  hooked 
die  motionless  trout.  It  happened 
some  few  days  that  I  went  on  this 
sort  of  fishing  but  caught  few,  or 
could  sometimes  not  run  as  fast  as 
the  trout,  and  lost  it  of  sight. 

The  2  J  Decemb  my  wife  bore 
oar  first  child,  a  daughter,  she 
was  baptised  the  ist  of  January 
1856,  and  named  Sigridur.  I  maked 
a  wooden  cradle  for  the  infant, 
thereafter  I  wainscotted  a  litle 
apartment,  which  were  then  my 
abode  or  drawing-room.  This  work 
I  finished  in  the  first  days  of  Feb- 
roar.  The  8  of  March  I  went  on 
a  jomey  to  Modruvalla,  to  visit  my 
sister  Sigridi  and  her  husband,  who 
was  a  clerk  to  the  Bailiff  of  North 
East  Icland.  I  stayed  there  a 
couple  of  days,  whereafter  I  re- 
turned home  after  a  pleasant  jorny. 
This  winter  we  had  such  very  good 
and  serene  weather  that  the  farm- 
ers drove  their  numerous  sheep  to 
the  summer  runs  in  the  midst  of 
Maich,  and  late  in  April  we  began 
our  simple  cultivation  of  the  tun. 
I  began  the  building  of  bam  for  the 
liay  to  my  two  cows,  and  this 
work  I  could  scarsely  finish  for  the 
beginning  of  the  hay  harvest  time, 
as  I  worked  alone  and  needed  to 
carry  much  stones  on  baggage 
horses.  In  the  spring  I  bought  a 
Htle  part  of  land  in  vogum,  or  ^ 
of  the  whole  farm,  of  my  mother  for 
40  Danish  daler,  about  4I,  los, 
sterling,  for  she  removed  from  me 
to  a  Earmer  that  abode  a  little  dis- 
tant from  Husavik,  and  my  step- 
^her  Andres  removed  to  his  son, 
but    I   took   another   manservant, 


his  name  was  Einar,  as   well  as  a 
maidenservant,  so  my  family  was  6  ' 
persons  for  this  year. 

A  German  traveller  came  to  My. 
vafcn  in  June  this  summer,  and  staid 
in  Reikjahlid  some  weeks.  He* 
collected  eggs  and  young  birds, 
likwise  a  great  variety  of  butter- 
flies and  midges.  I  guided  him  on 
his  excursions,  as  I  understood  him 
a  litle,  and  did  a  trip  with  hitp 
round  the  whole  lake  on  horseback, 
and  helped  him  in  the  collection  of 
eggs  and  certain  birds.  He  got 
two  living  falcons  and  a  young  fox, 
which  he  transported  with  him  as  a 
rarity.  The  20th  of  September  my 
father-in-law  Arni  at  Sveinstrand, 
died  after  sickness  of  one  week.  I 
and  my  wife  were  at  his  funeral,  the 
27.  She  mourned  him  greatly  as 
he  had  always  merited,  for  he  loved 
her  very  tenderly,  and  I  consoled 
her  as  I  could.  He  had  always 
helped,  and  given  us  victuals  and 
provender  when  we  wanted  it ;  he 
was  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  had  fre- 
quently given  to  the  poor  in  his 
days  of  live,  but  his  fortune  increased 
every  year,  and  he  possessed  a 
numerous  flock  of  sheep  at  his 
decease,  which  becam  inherited  of 
his  5  living  children  and  the 
widow  Gudbjorg,  his  second  wife. 
This  autumn  my  crop  of  pota- 
toes became  18  bushels,  at  this 
time  no  peasant  round  Myvatn 
had  so  much  of  them,  or  even  had 
a  yard  to  cultivate  this  usefull  plant, 
save  Petur  in  Reikjahlid,  so  they 
entreated  me  to  sell  them  of  my 
great  crop,  which  they  called  so, 
and  some  of  them  had  a  mind  to 
try  to  cultivate  them  on  their  fiirm. 

This  year  passed  away  without 
any  remarkable  accident  to  me  or 
my  family,  which  is  worth  to  notify. 
As  usual  I  held  the  Christmass  and 
New  Year  with  our  rural  festivity 
and  joifulness,  and  regaled  my 
family  with  coffi  and  fine  bread, 
besides  smok-dried  mutton,  which  is 
only  given  on  feast  days  at  Myvatn, 
and  is  very  nutritive  food.     I  glad- 
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dened  myselv  by  a  little  of  brandy, 
and  played  on  these  boly  evenings 
on  the  fiolin  perpetaalli,  for  some 
young  girls  from  the  nearest  farms, 
that  had  no  plesures  at  their  homes, 
but  were  fond  of  music.  They  en- 
treated me  to  sing  and  play  for 
them.  However,  I  did  not  omit  to 
hold  prayers  in  my  hous,  and  visit 
our  litle  church  at  Beikjahlid  in  the 
daytime,  and  thank  the  Lord  for 
his  mercy  over  the  inhabitans  of 
North  Icland,  which  were  saved 
from  the  gpreat  loss  of  sheep  by  the 
pest  which  raged  over  the  South 
part  of  our  island  at  this  time. 
Many  of  the  farms  lost  almost  all 
their  animals. 

In  February  I  made  a  chest  of 
drawers,  which  I  sold  for  about  a 
pound  sterling,  and  thereafter  I  went 
to  a  farm  Belg,  and  wainscoted  there 
a  room  for  the  peasant.  This  work 
I  complished  in  three  weeks,  and  re- 
turned to  Vogum  the  15  March,  and 
earned  another  pound  in  this  time. 
On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  I 
was  summoned  to  stay  some  days  in 
Sveinstrand,  at  the  parting  of  the 
possessions  of  the  deceased,  to  his 
5  children  and  the  wife.  The 
children  should  get  equal  parts  each, 
but  the  widow  in  heritage  the  half. 
The  inherited  portion  which  came 
bv  dividing  to  my  wife,  was  in  value 
about  200  daler  (or  22Z.),  however 
we  got  no  farthing  in  ready  mony, 
but  a  part  of  land  in  a  farm  Hofiito- 
dum,  and  20  sheep,  i  horse,  and 
somewhat  of  furnitures.  My  flock 
of  sheep  increased  couciderably  by 
this  portion,  but  the  part  of  land  i 
sold  soon  afterwards  for  100  dale, 
as  I  was  in  debts,  and  quited  them. 
The  first  of  May  my  wife  was  deli- 
vered of  our  second  daughter.  She 
received  inbaptism  the  name  Amina. 
We  entertained  the  whole  body  of 
people  in  Vogum,  as  well  as  some 
few  guests  that  came  here  on  this 
occasion,  with  fine  bread  and  coffi. 
At  this  time  I  built  a  cabbage  gar- 
den  close  by  my  farmhouse,  for  I 
thought  it  could  grow  here  in  the 


warm  soil  better  than  elsewhere 
around  the  lake.  When  this  work 
was  finished,  I  sowed  potatoes,  oats, 
and  cabbage  in  my  2  gardens.  I 
shifted  servants  and  got  a  lad  and 
lass  for  this  year  to  serv  me  a  little, 
my  mother  returned  to  me  likewise 
tlus  spring,  so  my  famely  consisted 
of  8  man  this  year.  When  the 
lambs  was  as  usual  separated  from 
the  yews,  I  drew  my  27  milking 
sheeps  to  the  &rm  Grimstada  for 
there  is  very  good  pastur  land,  and 
spacious  runs  for  sheep  in  the  sum- 
mer  months. 

My  2  young  servants  folowed 
the  flock  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
dress  the  mUk.  I  rowed  thither 
once  a  week  to  transport  milk, '  Skir  * 
and  butter.  As  I  was  rowing  thi- 
ther early  in  the  morning  30  of  Jane, 
I  observed  a  great  tent  which  stood 
close  by  the  tun.  As  I  arrived,  I 
recaved  the  news  that  2  English, 
men,  accompagnied  of  2  Iclandcrs, 
were  come  there.  I  availed  myselv 
of  this  opportunety,  and  walked  to 
their  tent,  in  order  to  try  my  pro- 
nunciation in  their  tongue.  Those 
gentlemen  answered  me  very  kindly, 
although  I  troubled  them  by  my  too 
early  visit  in  their  sleep.  They  had 
come  in  a  steamer  to  Grimsey  (a 
little  island  north-west  from  Husa- 
vik)  and  were  going  to  the  harbour 
at  Akureyri.  It  was  the  first 
steamer  that  arrived  to  the  north 
part  of  Icland.  The  other,  or  the 
commander  of  the  ship  (as  I  after- 
wards  heard)  desired  me  to  stay  for 
him  till  noon,  or  whilst  they  rode 
to  the  brimstone  mines,  for  he  had 
a  mind  to  try  fishing  in  the  lake. 
When  he  returned  I  did  so,  and  as 
he  came  again,  I  and  my  young 
servant  went  on  the  lake  with  him 
in  my  small  boat,  and  crossed  the 
northern  part  of  the  lake,  but  it 
was  in  vain,  he  could  not  get  a 
single  trout,  which  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  hook  in  the  summer  season, 
when  the  trout  have  plenty  of  flies 
or  midges  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.      I  rowed,  therefore,  to  my 
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nets  and  canght  6  troat,  which  I 
sold  him.  I  hkd  a  pleasnre  to  look 
at  his  handsome  fishing  rod,  line, 
and  hooks,  which  he  told  me  was  of 
22.  Talne,  hat  our  simple  hook  and 
fishing  rod,  cost  not  more  than  2 
orji.  in  English  money,  and  yet 
we  get  many  tront  in  a  day  when 
the  Ice  covers  the  lake.  As  we 
parted,  they  paid  me  one  daler,  and 
gav  me  some  wine,  and  in  the 
evening  they  all  started  from  Grim- 
Btadl. 

This  antnmn  I  had  pretty  good 
crops,  both  of  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
and  oonld  save  my  ric  and  groats. 
Last  in  September,  I  was  visited  of 
a  gentleman  from  Sweden.  He 
was  searching  for  certain  birds, 
Hnrond  [Heron?]  and  could  not 
find  them  ;  he  therefore  desired  of 
me  to  shoot  a  conple  of  them.  I 
snssided,  and*  he  paid  me  2  daler 
for  them.  The  weather  was  rather 
mild  in  the  beg^inning  of  this 
winter,  so  the  lake  did  not  froz 
over  till  in  midst  of  November. 
I  had  mnch  to  do  during  this 
winter,  and  was  obliged  to  take 
care  of  my  flock  of  sheep,  and  like- 
wise look  dayly  after  my  nets,  but 
my  youngster  assisted  me  a  litle  in 
my  works. 

So  this  year  passed  away,  so  mo- 
notonously as  the  others,  in  our 
fiirms  on  Icland.  We  have  very 
few  pleasures  or  divertisments.  I 
selected  for  my  reading  the  few 
new  books  that  I  could  borrow  or 
buy.  Sometimes  to  go  on  Skaters 
over  the  plain  Ice  by  daytime  is 
very  pleasant,  when  the  weather  is 
fine.  Occasionally  I  was  tempted  to 
drink  brandy,  for  it  is  in  vogue  in 
Icland  as  in  other  countries,  and 
especially  when  one  is  travelling. 
For  we  grew  tired  of  wanting  of 
pleasures  in  our  situation,  and  then 
we  is  apt  to  fall  to  these  extrava- 
gances. But  there  is  few  that  can 
keep  or  save  brandy  to  the  winter, 
for  else  it  would  be  drunk  double  so 
much.  I  did  not  drink  more  than 
a  pint  at  once,  and  not  more  than 


once  in  a  month,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  have  the  name  of  a 
drunkard. 

The  weather  changed  in  the 
month  of  Januar  1858,  and  grew 
very  cold  and  snowy.  At  this 
time  I  was  compelled  to  sell  my 
gun  for  wanting  of  money  to  buy 
nessessaries  and  food  for  my  family. 
The  20th  of  February  I  visited  a 
meeting  of  the  farmers  at  Myvatn 
on  Skutustad ;  and  we  all  agree  to 
give  i  of  our  flock  of  sheep  to  the 
shire  [of]  Hunavatns  isla,  as  they  had 
butchered  the  most  part  of  their 
sheep  in  order  to  stop  the  dangerous 
pest  which  had  reached  thither 
from  the  Southland.  OnMarch  23d 
there  was  another  meeting  of  all 
manservants  at  Myvatn.  They 
came  all,  together  in  an  islet  called 
Mikley,  who  lies  in  the  southward 
part  of  the  lake.  I  visited  this 
meeting,  and  [so  did]  some  few 
other  farmers.  We  founded  there 
a  society  for  reading  for  aU  around 
the  lake,  and  for  the  collection  of 
books,  each  fellow  of  this  society 
should  annually  pay  one  daler  (or  28. 
3^.) .  Likewise  the  servants  founded 
a  money-box,  or  promised  to  lend 
out  their  money  to  the  peasant  for 
any  small  interest.  Some  of  us 
agreed  to  go  a  year  in  total  absti- 
nence, and  we  kept  our  words  for 
the  succeeding  year.  Early  in  the 
spring  I  began  a  new  building  or 
dwellinghouse,  and  builded  it  in  a 
new  fashon.  I  finished  the  walls 
*  last '  in  [at  the  end  of]  June.  The 
house  is  6^  yards  in  length,  and  4 
yards  breaath  within  the  walls. 
They  are  built  of  stone  and  of  green 
turf  I  had  shifted  servants,  and 
got  a  well  fit  man  to  serv  me  for 
next  year,  his  name  was  Sigurjon. 
We  transported  wood  from  Husavik 
(which  I  bought  at  the  merkant) 
on  my  3  baggag  horses,  and 
wainscoted  the  upper  part  of  the 
hons,  as  I  intended  to  have  it  for 
my  dayly  abode,  and  as  the  hous- 
front  faced  the  lake,  I  had  a  spa- 
cious and  fine  view  from  the  win- 
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dows  over  the  lake  and  its  environs. 
But  I  could  not  complete  the  house 
this  summer,  as  we  were  ocoupaid 
at  other  oeconomish  works,  and  the 
walls  required  to  he  dried  ere  it 
'  could  he  comforfcahle  for  man  to 
live  within  them. 

The  prices  of  ^rye  and  Croats  in 
the  town  were  very  high  this  sum- 
mer, and  much  pressing  for  the 
poor  peasants,  hut  I  had  hj  this 
time  a  great  cvantum  [quantum] 
of  wool  and  tallow,  and  could  there- 
fore huy  my  victuals  and  other 
nessessaries. 

July  19th,  1858.  I  hegan  the 
haymaking,  hut  as  we  had  very 
rainy  weather  almost  during  all 
the  time  of  hay  harvest,  so  the  hay 
could  not  he  dried  sufficently,  and 
could  not  at  all  he  good  food  for 
sheep  in  the  next  winter.  The  hay- 
making was  finished  the  17  Sep- 
tember. The  winter  season  began 
father  early,  so  we  had  snowy  and 
stormy  weather  last  in  September, 
■and  it  lasted  during  2  weeks,  that 
the  snow  became  so  thick  that  one 
was  not  able  to  go  to  the  nearest 
&.rms  but  on  snowshoes — '  Skidum.' 
Hundreds  of  lifing  sheep  were 
buried  under  this  horrible  snow, 
and  no  lifing  animals  could  find 
their  food,  so  one  was  compelled  to 
go  and  seek  them  far  distant  from 
the  farms,  and  draw  them  home, 
which  was  a  very  unpleasant  task 
for  our  manservants.  The  weather 
at  last  cleared  up  the  1 1  October, 
and  we  got  thawing  south  winds  for 
some  days.  Now  was  the  time  of 
butchery,  and  as  the  winter  began 
BO  early,  the  farms  which  had  a  bad 
omen  for  the  approaching  winter 
slaughtered  much  more  sheep  than 
usual  in  order  to  leave  enough  of 
provender  to  the  rest.  I  butchered 
20  of  my  fiock,  and  an  horse, 
but  owned  over  90,  7  goats  in- 
clusive. Althoug  every  farmer 
could  clearly  see  that  they  had 
too  little  ha^  for  their  sheep 
herd  if  the  wmter  grew  so  sever 
that  they  were  compelled  to  win- 


tring  of  their  flock,    they,   or  we 
(as  I  was  inclusive),  put  to  hazard, 
and  butchered  by  far  too  little  of 
our  sheep.     I  saw,    although  too 
late,  that  I  could  have  saved  my 
elder  sheep  if  I  had  in  the  autumn 
slaughter^   all  my   lambs,    28  in 
number.     The  frosty,  stormy,  and 
snowy  weather,  came  on  again  in 
the  first  days  of  November,  and 
lasted  almost  continually  till  Easter, 
on  the   24th  April,   1859,   and  to 
increase  our  mischief  and  calami^ 
ties  in  this  tremendous  winter,  the 
ice  (Greenland  ice)  surrounded  the 
whole  north,  east,  and  west  part  of 
our  Island,  and  covered  the  ocean 
as  far  as  one  could  see  from  the 
hill  tops  adjasent  to  the  seashore. 
Of  cours  we  were  obliged  to  feed 
our  beasts  as  long  as  we  had  food 
in  possession,  but  it  was  rather  too 
early  consumed,  for  early  in  the 
month  of  March  many  of  the  farm- 
ers had  no  hay  left  but  for  their 
cows.      Some  of  them,  therefore, 
drew  their  hungry  sheep   to  the 
benevolent  farmers  that  had  enongh 
food  yet,  and  could  help  the  poorer 
for  awhile  for  not  losing  their  use- 
full  animals.     Some  peasants  began 
already  to  slaughter  their  starving 
flock,  and  that  was  far  better  than 
[to]  let  the  innocent  beast  be  tor- 
mented, to  fall  at  last  for  starva- 
tion when  searching  for  the  scanty 
food  upon    the  winter   runs.     It 
happened  also  dayly  that  there  was 
avantiDg  2  or  3  in  the  evening,  which 
of  cours  were  fallen  as  victims  to 
starvation  and  meagemess,  not  able 
to  go  to  the  sheep-cot.     The  first 
of    March,    when    I    had    almost 
emptied  my  haybam,   I  sent  my 
servant  with  20  sheep  to  the  pea- 
sants   around    Myvatn   that    had 
hay  yet,  but  the  22  [22nd]  in  same 
month    I    slaughtered    10    ei^BS^ 
they    could    not    support    them- 
selves for  meagemess.     I  wandered 
every  day  to  the  bushes,  and  carried 
on  my  back  great  bundles  of  the 
small  branches,  trying  to  support 
my  remanent  flock,  but  it  could  not 
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help  them,  I  lost  themeveiy  day,  and 
irhen  this  ever  memorable  winter 
uns  ended,  1  had  lost  65  sheep  and 
goats,  and  owned  yet  25. 

This  great  loss  was  a  shock 
in  my  honskeeping,  and  amonnted 
to  a  Tahoe  of  33Z.  sterling.  I 
oooH  therefore  not  see  how  1 
should  get  Hylyhood  for  my  £Eunily 
in  the  fntnre.  1  dischai^d  my 
nuJe  and  female  servants,  so  my 
£unely  consisted  of  6  persons,  for 
^  next  year.  I  was  not  the  only 
peasant  who  lost  more  than  | 
of  the  flock,  for  every  one  lost 
more  or  less  of  their  herd  of 
sheep.  I  resolved  to  try  and  live 
npon  the  jQshing  of  tront,  as  well  as 
potak»,  and  encreased  the  number 
of  fishingnets.  My  2  cows  lived 
likewise,  so  I  expected  to  have  some- 
what of  milk  in  this  approching 
smnmer.  My  spons  salted  and 
dried  the  flesh  of  the  slaughtered 
sheep,  so  we  in  the  following  som- 
mer  had  plenty  of  victoals  to  enter- 
tain onr  &mi]y.  Now  I  had  com- 
pleted my  new  abode,  and  we  all 
shifled  onr  dwellingroom,  and  left 
the  old  minons  abode,  1  had  wain- 
sooted  all  this  new  room  within  the 
npper  walls,  and  found  it  very  com- 
fbitable  to  Hve  there,  esx)ecially  in 
the  summer,  but  in  frosiy  storms 
in  the  winter,  it  proofs  rather  too 
cold.  1  had  intended  to  wainscote 
the  under-room,  but  had  no  ability 
to  do  it  for  my  great  loss  1  had  suf- 
fered in  the  winter.  The  hay- 
makii^  began  as  usual  in  the  midst 
of  July,  and  we  all  in  the  famely, 
save  the  children,  wereoccupaid  by 
this  work  the  livelong  day.  Al- 
though I  owned  very  few  sheep 
to  feed  the  next  winter,  1  saw 
that  the  possession  of  hay  could 
prevent  the  loss  of  sheep  in  future, 
if  my  flock  increased.  I  owned  but 
ten  ewes  or  milking  sheep,  but 
their  hxnbs  died,  all  save  two,  in 
the  spring,  for  wanting  of  milk 
&am  their  mother,  so  1  '  drew ' 
them  to  the  summer  runs,  and  had 
no  dieep-milk  to  dress  '  skir '  of  for 
this  year.    Having  ended  the  hay- 


harvest,  I  took  up  my  potatos,  and 
got  a  crop  of  4  barrels,  and  one 
of  cabbage,  a  pretty  good  crop. 
The  3  Oktober  I  began  to  take  up 
stones  '  to  '  a  wall  which  I  intended 
to  build  around  my  lawn  adjacent 
to  my  house,  or  the  tun  as  we 
name  it^  This  was  a  work  of  im- 
portance for  the  tilling  of  this  fer- 
tile bit  of  ground,  as  it  could  hinder 
the  horses  &om  browzing  on  it,  1 
began  to  build  this  stone  wall  the 
II  October,  for  the  weather  was 
very  fine  to  the  17,  when  the 
snowy  weather  came  on.  1  was 
then  compelled  to  change  my  work 
and  take  care  of  my  few  sheep.  *  As 
I  had  plenty  of  food  for  them,  they 
were  well  fattened  the  whole  wint^. 

My  little  daughter  Amina  grew 
weak  early  in  Novemb.,  so  I  fetched 
medisin  to  [from]  the  homoeopathic 
preast  in  Grenjadirstad  and  she 
recovered  soon  after.  This  year 
ended  without  any  accident  worth 
to  relate. 

At  New  Year  i860  I  was  visited 
of  some  girls,  the  daughters  of 
'  Petur,'  the  farmer  in  BeikjahHd,  to 
hear  me  playing  on  the  fioHn,  and 
showing  them  my  numerous  pic- 
tures and  engravings,  which  they 
found  very  amusing.  About  this 
time  the  rumour  spread  out  that 
some  peasants  had  a  mind  to  do  an 
emigration  to  Amerika,  either  to 
Canada  or  Brasil.  They  founded  a 
fund  in  this  design,  and  every  man 
that  went  into  this  society  should 
pay  4  rixdaler  =  8  shillings  and 
8  pence,  in  order  to  assist  them  who 
undertook  to  go  first  thither. 

My  wife  was  delivered  the  10 
Eebruar.  of  a  male  child.  I  was 
very  glad  to  get  a  son.  We  let 
him  be  called  Jon  Friman.  As  she 
arose  from  her  bed  the  16  in  same 
month,  we  entertained  the  people 
in  the  farm,  about  20  in  num- 
ber, with  fine  bread  and  coflee.  At 
this  time  I  was  occupaid  by  drawing 
stones  on  a  sledge  to  the  enclosure 
around  my  tun;  it  was  a  very 
fatiguing  work. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May  we 
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could  distiDGtly  bear  the  in6essant 
daps  and  thunder  like  nois  from 
a  volcan,  on  the  Southland,  but 
could  not  know  whether  it  came 
from  Hekla  or  Eatla,  till  the  m* 
monr  spread  out  that  Katla  was 
actiy,  throwing  imense  rocks  and 
pieces  of  glacis  to  a  far  distant 
ronnd  her,  and  was  inwrapt  in  a 
large  and  dens  column  of  smoke, 
but  as  the  wind  was  northlj 
about  tbese  days,  the  smoke  and 
ashes  was  directed  to  the  sea,  so 
the  land  became  saved  from  this 
nnwholesome  and  dangerous  ashes 
and  smoke,  and  the  Volcan  ceased 
totally  last  in  same  month.  The 
people  had  been  mucb  frightened 
during  the  eruption. 

As  the  ice  lay  on  the  lake  till  in 
the  midst  of  June,  I  went  on  fishing 
almost  every  day,  and  fished  well 
by  hook,  viz.  from  20  to  50  a 
day.  The  ice  was  studded  of  fishing 
men,  who  sat  on  a  shrine  the  live- 
long day,  now  and  then  drawing 
the  trout  from  about  four  fathoms 
deep  water,  and  so  baiting  with  a 
certedn  maggot,  which  was  white 
and  the  best  bait  for  the  trout.  In 
this  Spring  Mr.  Henderson  erected 
a  new  building  near  the  &.rm  called 
Laxamere,  close  by  the  running  out 
of  the  salmon  river.  He  had  re- 
solved to  buy  and  boil  all  the  sal- 
mon of  the  farmer  Johanes  on 
Laxamere.  I  met  with  this  Eng- 
lishman on  my  journey  to  Husavik, 
the  29  June,  and  stayed  some  few 
hours  at  their  chamber  on  Laza- 
mire.  I  tried  to  speak  with  them, 
and  before  I  took  loaf  they  gave 
me  some  pieces  of  Beynolds^  Mis^ 
ceUcmy. 

The  2  Juli  I  was  invited  to  a 
nuptial  collation  at  Beikjahlid,  for 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Petur  was 
to  be  married  with  Jakob,  a  son  of 
a  neighbouring  farmer.  *  I  was  the 
singular  [single]  musician  at  this 
festival,  and  played  several  melodies 
for  the  people  even  to  midnight, 
when  we  took  leave  with  the  bene- 
volent couple,  but  were  not  able  to 
walk  to  our  home,  as  we  had  drunk 


rather  too  much  ovantom  of  punsli 
and  brandy. 

The  12  of  July  I  beard  that  3 
Eoglishmen  from  Manchester,  and  a 
Geimanish  had  arrived  to  Beikjah- 
lid, in  the  purpose  to  collect  eggs 
and  birds.  I  was  curious  enough 
to  be  aquainted  with  all  the 
strangers  that  come  to  My  vatn,  as  I 
was  the  sole  person  who  understood 
and  spoke  a  little  of  English,  and 
offered  them  my  servise  as  guide, 
and  had  by  it  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise myselv  in  the  pronounsation  af 
their  tongue.  They  staid  at  Beik- 
jahlid to  the  18  inst.  I  followed 
them  when  they  went  on  shooting, 
and  directed  them  to  the  places 
where  were  plenty  of  several  kinds 
of  birds  to  be  shot,  and  besides  pro- 
cured different  eggshells  which  I 
sold  them  for  some  pence.  It  was 
singular  and  even  odd  that  we  felt 
a  little  earthquake  the  same  day 
they  arrived,  and  eclipse  of  the  sam 
when  they  went  from  Myvatn. 

The  20  July  I  began  the  hay 
harvest,  and  wrought  assiduously 
while  the  harvest  lasted.  My  crop 
of  potatos  becam  5  barrels  in 
the  autumn.  As  usual,  I  put  my 
nets  under  the  ice  last  in  October, 
and  looked  after  them  every  day, 
and  besides  took  care  of  mj  sheep 
every  other  week,  when  my  step- 
father was  at  the  other  form  where 
he  served. 

This  year  passed  away,  and  we 
salutid  the  new  year  1861  with 
our  common  rural  festivals.  In 
Januar  I  contracted  a  friendship 
with  an  ingenious  man  of  art  named 
Amgrimur.  Though  not  learned, 
he  began  to  draw  pictures  of  some 
men  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he 
sussided  to  get  his  drawings  very 
like  the  persons.  He  had  got  a 
great  propensity  to  learn  music,  and 
by  opportunities  visited  me,  to  get 
instructions  in  playing  on  fiohn, 
and  he  did  soon  progress  in  the  art 
of  music,  and  as  he  vrrote  a  fair 
hand,  he  collected,  and  procured  me 
many  new  and  amusing  melodies. 
He  likewise  understood  the  plajring 
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on  Ante,  notwithstanding  he  was 
Teiy  poor,  and  was  compelled  to 
work  for  his  wife's  and  his  own 
lifelibood  (for  he  was  married  and 
bad  a  child),  at  the  hay  crop.  For 
no  man  of  art  can  be  prosperons  in 
Icland,  as  the  most  of  the  peasantry 
hate  tiiis  inntile  and  trifling  basi- 
Dess,  as  they  call  drawing  and 
masic,  bat  they  like  better  the 
])oeii(»l  art.  The  30  Jannar:  I 
was  obh'ged  to  draw  my  tallow  on  a 
sledge  to  the  town  Hosavik,  to  pay 
mjdebt  there.  On  my  jonmey  I 
came  to  Grinjastada,  and  was  a' 
DJght  at  the  i^ood  priest  Sir  Magnns 
Jonsonn's.  He  had  several  English 
boob  in  his  library,  as  he  and 
his  3  sons  understood  somewhat 
this  English  language.  He  lent 
me  a  couple  of  them,  for  reading  at 
mj  home.  I  found  them  very 
amosing,  especially  The  Adveniures 
of  Ledhurtf,  by  Smith ;  the  other 
was  Twetve  Tears  at  Sea^  by  a  Mid- 
shipman. The  10  April,  my  mother 
came  to  me  from  Modruval,  where 
she  had  stayed  this  winter  at  her 
daaghter's,  Sigridi.  My  sister  sent 
me  with  her  some  garments  to  my 
children,  as  well  as  somewhat  of 
coffee  and  sugar.  This  spring  we 
heard  the  news  that  the  Nord 
Atlantic  Telcg^raff  should  be  laid 
through  Icland,  in  this  summer,  but 
it  will  be  delayed. 

The  2d  and  3d  of  May  I  sowed 
mj  potatoes,  as  we  had  by  this  time 
Teiy  fine  and  serene  wea&er,  so  we 
had  eren  fine  grass  in  the  midst  of 
Maj.  At  this  time  I  was  obliged 
to  discharge  my  stepfather  Andres, 
and  I  was  alone  to  work  for  my 
^ily  tiie  next  year.  By  all  oppor- 
tunities, I  was  occupaid  by  the 
boildiDg  of  the  stone  wall  around  * 
my  tun  lis  above  mentioned.  The 
csdamiiy  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
the  hatching  time,  that  our  islets 
and  holms  were  visited  of  immense 
swarms  of  ravens,  which  robbed 
and  carried  away  almost  every  egg 
that  the  ducks  laid  in  the  nests,  so 
we  lost  thus  a  third  part  of  the  col- 
WtvQSi  of  eggs  we  formerly  got  in 


the  former  summer  seasons,  but 
this  accursed  robber  we  was  not 
able  to  frighten  away.  Their  spoil 
ceased  a  little  as  the  grass  and  an- 
gelica was  full  grown,  for  the  nestes 
became  then  covered,  so  the  raven 
could  not  find  them  as  easely  as 
when  open. 

The  2nd  June,  a  merchant  ship 
at  last  arrived  at  the  harbour  in 
Husavik,  bat  the  people  had  for 
some  time  suffered  the  wanting  of 
com  and  groats  and  other  nesses- 
saries.  I  sent  therefore  a  horse  to 
town,  and  got  it  loaded  of  corn  and 
groats  after  some  few  days.  I  tra- 
velled myselv  to  Husavik,  last  in  the 
same  month,  and  met  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, a  merchant  from  Edinburgh 
[the  owner  of  the  house  for  salmon 
boiling,  above  mentioned].  He  in. 
tended  to  send  a  vessel  with  goods 
to  Husavik.  He  gave  me  a  number 
(8  June,  1 861)  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News, 

The  4  July,  and  6  following 
days,  I  was  occupyed  at  painting  a 
parlour  room  at  Beikjahlid.  It  is 
the  third  painted  room  at  present 
in  the  environs  at  Mvvatn. 

The  9th  I  began  the  hay  harvest. 

1  had  fine  and  plenty  grass  on  my 
tiin,  and   got  hay  enough  for  my 

2  cows  of  this  little  spot. 

The  14  Agust,  when  I  was  oc- 
cupaid at  grass-cutting,  I  saw  a 
boat,  and  looking  in  my  glass  I 
perceaved  there  were  foreigners  in 
it,  they  had  come  from  Skutustad, 
and  came  to  Beikjahlid  in  the  after- 
noon. I  heard  when  I  came  home 
that  one  in  the  boat  had  been  Mr. 
Dasent  (the  translator  of  our  most 
pleasant  Saga,  or  history  Njala), 
and  besides  him  were  two  other 
Englishmen  and  one  Denish,  a 
painter  that  arrived  to  Beikjahlid. 
My  curiosity  drew  me  to  Beikjahlid 
the  day  follawing,  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  these  gentlemen.  I  spoke 
for  a  while  with  them.  The  painter 
showed  me  many  drawings  that  he 
had  drawn  in  his  journey  of  Icland. 
I  took  leave  with  them,  as  they  on 
same  day  went  on  their  travelling. 
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The  28  Agast,  I  was  visited  of 
two  Englishmen,  Mr.  Holland  and 
Mr,  Shepherd,  they  had  travelled 
from  Beikjavik  along  the  sea  coast, 
of  the  south-east  part  of  Icland, 
and  had  ascended  the  great  glacier 
named  Ora&joknl,  and  had  enconn- 
tered  some  difficulties  on  their  jour- 
ney  in  crossing  the  great  and  rapid 
rivers  that  fall  from  the  glaciers  on 
on  south-east  Icland.  They  staid 
for  a  week  at  Beikjahid,  and  as- 
cended the  hills  adjasent  to  the 
north-eastward  side  of  the  lake.  I 
became  a  little  aquented  with 
them  before  they  started  from  Beik- 
jahlid.  They  were  so  very  kind  to  me, 
and  promised  to  send  me  an  Eng- 
lish book  by  the  post  from  their  home. 

The  18  September,  I  rode  to 
Hrannsrjett.  It  means  a  great  square 
of  stone  wall,  whither  the  immense 
flock  of  sheep  is  driven  from  the 
summer  runs,  to  be  separated  in 
this  fold  by  every  sheepowner,  and 
then  driven  to  the  farms.  It  was 
very  fine  weather  this  day,  and  an 
innumberous  multitude  of  sheep, 
horses,  dogs,  and  men  were  come 
together  on  this  occasion,  and  there 
was  an  accursed  tumult  and  cries, 
as  many  became  intoxicated,  especi- 
alli  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I  rode 
homeward  the  following  night. 

The  29  September  I  met  with  an 
English  traveller  in  Reikjahlid  (Mr. 
Balph  Milbanke),  who  intended  to 
sojourn  next  winter  in  Icland,  and 
as  he  had  travelled  round  the 
south-east  part  of  Icland,  he  al- 
readi  had  got  some  knowledge  of 
our  ton^e.  He  came  to  reside  on 
Orenjadirstad,  and  did  wonderfull 
progress  in  the  language.  I  had  a 
little  correspondence  with  him  in 
the  next  winter,  and  made  some  few ' 
verses  to  him — *  Pu  Sast  vid  Laxar 
Snaranstraum.'  I  likwise  sold  him 
some  of  my  Iclandic  books  and 
clothes,  Ti^hich  were  made  after  our 
old  fashion.  As  he  perceaved  my 
propensity  to  learn  and  read  Eng- 
lish, he  promised  to  send  me  an 
amusing  book  as  a  present  when 
he  arrived  to  England. 


Early  in  Jannar  1862  I  borrowed 
the  Wandering  Jew^  and  perused 
this  amusing  romance  in  the  even- 
ings, and  after  I  had  read  this 
romance,  I  began  the  reading  of 
Walter  Scott's  romances,  and  found 
them  veiy  good  also. 

The  10  of  March  I  went  on  a 
joumi  to  Modruvalla,  for  my 
sister  had  in  her  last  letters  en- 
treated me  to  visit  her  once  in  this 
winter.  I  reached  Ljosvatn  the 
first  day,  after  walking  about  14 
miles,  and  got  lodging  for  the  night 
at  the  farmer's.  The  following  day 
I  rose  early  and  continued  my 
travelling,  althoug  in  very  stormy 
weather  and  dense  snowdrift,  and 
reached  in  the  afternoon  to  the  bay 
that  is  called  Eyafjordur.  As  I 
intended  to  cross  this  bay  in  a  boat 
I  walked  to  a  farm  'tunga,'  and 
begged  the  farmer  to  hire  me  boat 
and  men,  but  he  replied  that  the 
boat  was  not  at  hand,  and  said  he 
expected  it  would  come  in  the 
evening  from  the  merchant  town 
Akureyri.  He  begged  me  enter 
into  his  hous  and  wait  for  awhile. 
I  thanked  him  and  did  so,  and  was 
entertained  with  coffee  and  bread. 
As  I  had  staid  there  for  about  3 
hours,  I  began  to  be  tedious  for 
could  not  pursue  my  joumy,  and 
the  boat  was  not  arrived  at  the 
expected  hour.  But  the  husband 
was  so  kind  as  to  offer  me  lodging 
for  the  night,  which  I  accepted 
with  thanks.  One  of  his  man- 
servants was  in  the  boat  too.  I 
got  up  early  the  next  morning. 
Then  a  man  came  and  told  the  sad 
news  that  the  boat,  on  its  returning 
homewards,  had  overturned  with 
all  the  men,  7  in  number,  in  the 
tempestuous  weather  the  previous 
day.  They  had  all  perished  in  the 
waves  save  one,  the  manservant 
from  the  farm  Tunga,  before  some 
men  in  a  boat  could  help  them, 
although  they  had  all  at  first  come 
on  the  keel  of  the  boat,  but  were 
soon  casted  off  of  the  great  billows. 
As  I  heard  this  calamity  I  had  not 
a  mind  to  cross  the  bay  in  a  boat, 
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and  therefore  went  forward  on  foot 
around  this  long  bay,  and  came  at 
Doon  to  Aknreiri.     I  stayed  there 
for  awhile,  was   entertained  with 
brandj  and  beer    at    mj  freand's 
which  I  met  with,  and   after  this 
recreation  I  went  to  the  provincial 
judge,  as  I  had  an  errand  to  him 
conceroing  some  mony  that  I  had 
inherited   after    a    kmswoman    of 
aune.    HedeliTered  me  the  money, 
:S  doUan — 52  sldlling  in  Danish 
coin— then  I  started    for  Modra- 
Talla  in  company  with  a  man  that 
was  to  go  the  same  way.     As  we 
bad  gone  to  a  small  river,  not  far 
northward  firom  Akureyri,  a  sndden 
gnst  took  the  hat  off  my  head,  and 
eTenthoaghlian  in  ftill  speed  after 
it  to  the  sea  shore,  I  conld  not  get 
bold  of  it  before  it  was  lost  for  ever 
in  the  foaming  Sea !     By  this  little 
unhappi   accident,  the   cans    pre- 
liminari  to    one    other    that    the 
reader  shall  hear  in  the  following 
lines,  I  was  compelled  to  stop  my 
travelling.    We  retnmed  therefore 
to  an  aOionse  that  stands  a  short 
distant  from  the  town,  in  order  to 
borrow  a  hat^  but  as  I  conld  not 
get  it  there,  my  travelling  com- 
panion offered  zne  to  mn  in  town 
and  fetch   one    I  had  left  there. 
Whilst  he  was  on  this  errand  I  sat 
and  awaited  him  in  the  alehouse, 
and  bespoke  brandy  and  coffee  for 
us  whffli  he  airiYed.    Within  half 
an  boor  he  came  and  brought  me 
mj  old  hat^  and  I  entertained  him 
with  the  beverage  above  mentioned 
for  his  pains,  and  he  seemed  to 
bare    good     appetit     upon     the 
brandy.    1  likewise  took  too  many 
glasses  of  the  liquor,  and  began  to 
be  fuddled.    The  day  was  advanced, 
so  we  were  obliged  to  take  leave, 
but  I  took  up  my  money  in  order 
to  pay  the  hostess  before  we  went 
out  of  the  hous.    As  I  was  count- 
ing the  money  to  her,  a  ragged 
young  man  entered  into  the  hous, 
«ud  asked  whither  we  were  going, 
"Idas  we  told  him,  he  said  'Very 
well,  I  intend  to  accompani  you  the 
»B«iray.'    He  then  bought  a  pint 


of  brandy,  and  begged  me  to  keep 
it  in  my  pocket,  as  I  did  for  him, 
bnt  my  money  I  wrapt  in  a  handker- 
chief and  tied  it  together,  for  as  I 
said  fiuewell  to  the  hostess  she 
cried  to  me  'Take  care  of  your 
money,  John.'  As  we,  on  the 
road,  were  chattering  about  several 
things,  the  ragged  yoimgster  walked 
behind  us,  and  now  and  then  begged 
me  to  hand  him  the  bottle,  and 
gave  me  and  my  other  companion 
to  taste  of  his  brandy.  We  went 
thus  forwards  on  the  road,  and 
came  near  a  farm  in  the  twilight 
named  Skjaldarvik.  Then  my 
former  companion  saw  a  man  in  a 
short  distant  from  us,  and  begged 
ns  to  wait  a  little  while  for  him  as 
he  wanted  to  speak  with  this  man 
he  saw.  We  sat  us  therefore  down 
under  a  low  wall,  and  oonversed 
for  a  while.  He  begged  me  to  hand 
his  bottle,  and  to  drink  a  little 
with  him,  but  I  denied,  and  said 
I  had  already  sot  enough.  I  now 
found  an  irresistible  declination  to 
sleep,  and  leaned  towards  the  wall, 
and  within  a  moment,  I  fall  in  sleep. 
After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
I  was  awakened  of  John,  my 
former  companion,  but  the  ragged 
sconndrel  stood  ready  to  part  with 
us,  and  said  he  would  go  to  a 
certain  farm  Glcesibe.  So  he  parted 
with  us,  but  we  went  to  the  nearer 
&rm  Skjaldarvik,  and  begged  for 
lodging  for  the  night.  My  drunken- 
ness l^ad  somewnat  abated,  so  I 
found  it  fit  to  examine  my  pocket. 
When  I  drew  up  my  handkerchief 
I  perceaved  that  I  had  been  robbed 
of  my  money,  for  the  handkerchief 
was  all  tomed  and  som  few  dollars 
remaining.  I  found  12  dollars 
wanting,  and  a  gold  ring  of  3 
dollars  value.  I  at  first  do  not 
know  how  to  do,  I  though  resolved 
to  stay  and  rest  in  the  mrin  for  the 
night,  and  pursue  the  thief  the 
next  day.  I  had  an  uneasi  sleep 
during  the  night.  The  day  fol- 
lowing, after  we  had  drunk  a  cup 
of  coffe,  we  hurried  forward,  and 
reached  soon  to  the  farm  OloDsibe, 
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but  the  ragged  villain  Jack  (it  was 
his    name)  was  ran  away    for  a 
little  while,  wherefore  we  hastened 
from  thence  in  our  pnrsnit.     When 
*we  got  to  the  nearest  farm,  we  saw 
f oar  or  five  men  standing  oat  doors, 
and  as  they  saw  ns  coming,  one  of 
them  hastened  away  as  thonder- 
strack.    I  immediately  called  aloud 
*  Jack,  Jack,  wait,  wait!'  but  he 
did    not    stop     his    running    till 
we  lost  him   of  sight  behind  an 
outhouse.     When    we    were    run 
thither,  he  was  standing  there  in  a 
great  uneasiness  and  perturbation* 
1  asked  him  of  my  lost  money,  he 
replied  *I  do  not  know    of   thy 
money,  and  have  not  touched  a 
peny    of   it.'       Then    said    John, 
*Thou  art  thief,   and  hast  stolen 
the  money.     We  will  go  in  search- 
ing in  thy  garments.   Thou,  villain, 
sb^lt  be  drawn  before  the  judge, 
if  thou  wilt  not  confess  thy  guilt.' 
He    then  stammered  to  me,  in  a 
faltering  and  trembling  voice,  '  It 
was  indeed   me  that  found  some 
dollars  that  you  had  lost  on  the 
road  yesterday     evening,    and     I 
would    keep    them  in  save^  for 
you.'     *How  long?'  asked  I,  but 
he  could  not  answer  for  shame.     I 
said,    'Let    me    have  my  money 
directly.'     Then   he  walked  some 
few  yards  from  us,  and  searched 
afber  his  footprints  in  the  snow,  he 
at  once  stooped  down  and  began 
to  digg  the  snow  with  his  hands, 
till  he  took  upp    a    bundle   and 
handed  it  to  me.     I  untied  it  and 
found    it    contain     8  dollars.      I 
asked  him  where  he  had  concealed 
that  was  wanting,  viz.,  4  dollars 
and  the  gold  ring,  but  he  denied 
to  have  stolen  more  of  me.    I  was 
not  contented  with  his  answer  on 
me  questions,  and  ordered  him  to 
go  with  me  before  the  provincial 
judge,   if  he  then  would  sincerly 
confess  his  guilt.     I  then  took  leave 
with  John,  and  went  back  again 
with  this  villain  to  Gloesibe,  for  I 
hoped  he  would  confess  when  we 
were  two  together.    But  it  was  in 
vain,  we  went  to  Skjaldarvik,  and 


I  resolved  to  bring  him  before  tha 
judge  in  Akureyri.  At  onoe  ha 
said  to  me,  '  I  will  leave  yon  for  « 
minute,  and  then  I  come  again.*^ 
I  stood  and  waited,  and  believed  hej 
would  come  and  bring  me  that  ynB 
wanting,  when  at  once  I  became 
tired  of  to  wait  ther,  and  looked 
after  him.  I  then  saw  where  he 
was  amounting  a  horse,  which  ho 
stole  in  the  field,  and  gallopered 
away,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

I  then  at  last  walked  to  Modru- 
valla  in  bad  humour,  till  I  arrived 
and  came  to  my  sister,  who  bad  ma 
heartily  welcome,  and  I  entered  into ! 
her  hous,  and  told  her  my  calamities  I 
on  my  travelling.     Her  husband,  I 
who  is  a  clerk  at  the  Baiff  [to  the  ' 
Bailiff]  of  North  and  East  Icland,  > 
was  very  amiable  to  me,  and  de- ' 
sired  me  to  abide  at  his  hous  for 
some  days.     His  library  was  open 
for  me,   so  I  amused  royselv  by 
reading  when  he  was  occapaid  at 
the  writing  table.  The  15  of  March, 
I  set  on  my  travelling  from  Modru- 
valla,  and  my  brother-in-law  Sweinn 
accompanied  me  almost  to  Skjal- 
darvik,     about    2    statute    miles 
There  I  took  leave  with  him,  and 
walked  to  a  farm,  where  I   met 
with  some  women  that  told  me  my 
lost  gold  ring  and  about  one  dollar 
in  change,  were  found  there  close 
by  the  nous,  of  a  child,  when  Jack 
and  I  had  departed  the  preseding 
day.     The  change  had  been  spied 
by  a  man,  and  the'  ring  lay  upper- 
most, which  Jack  indeed  had  did 
before  he  departed  on  the  horse.    I 
knew  immediatly  it  was  my  ring 
and  money,  so  I  at  last  got  my 
money,  save  about  3  dollars  were  yet 
wanting,   and  was  very    glad    by 
this  happiness.     I  walked  to  Aku- 
reiri  this   same  evening  and  got 
lodging  for  the  night  at  an  ac- 
quanter.      The    next    day  was  a 
Sunday  so  I  tarried  in  the  town, 
and  was  invited  of   some  of  my 
freands    and    acquanters.     I    had 
likwise    opportunity    to    look    at 
some  libraryes  especialli  for  English 
books.    I  borrowed  one  volume  of 
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Efruseikold  Words^  by  Charles 
Dickens,  and  the  North  AUantic  Tele- 
frog,  bf  Sha&er.  I  was  at  prayers 
in  the  hons  of  Mr.  Samundson, 
and  at  seren  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon I  entered  a  new  playhous,  a 
new  establishment  in  this  town. 
The  play  was  pretty  well  performed, 
as  the  players  was  not  at  all  versed 
in  the  art,  though  they' amused  the 
spectators  with  their  comical  per- 
fonnances,  espedalli  in  love  his- 
tories. The  players  were  all  Ic- 
kndish  men  save  one  who  was 
Damsh.  When  the  comedie  was 
aided,  I  set  on  my  jonmey  in  the 
nigbt,  and  wandered  in  moonlight 
to  east  from  Aknreiri,  and  was  on 
the  following  day  advanced  to  the 
HTer  Skjalfandafljot,  and  the 
next  day  I  arrived  at  my  home 
(the  i8).  My  wife,  mother  and 
children  said  my  heartily  welcome, 
1  presented  them  coffee  and  fine 
bread,  so  my  wife  dressed  a  little 
banqnet  for  us  all,  and  I  told  them 
all  mj  bad  and  good  adventures 
on  my  journey. 

At  this  time  we*  had  severe  wea- 
ther, so  some  of  the  peasants  was 
in  wanting  of  food  for  their  sheep. 
1  had  plenty  of  hay  and  could  help 
some  creatures  from  starvation,  hut 
I  hadscanty  of  victualsf  or  my  &mily, 
bnt  milk  and  com,  so  I  hought  fish 
fromHnsavik,  bnt  in  April  the  fish- 
ing  of  trout  increased,  so  we  had 
enough  &re. 

In  May  I  prepared  and  digged 
my  gardens,  and  sowed  cabbage 
and  potatos  as  usual.  In  June 
the  people  became  subject  of  a  cer- 
tain illness  or  catarrhal  sickness,  so 
seyeral  men  died  of  it.  I  and  most 
of  my  family  suffered  of  this  illness 
for  some  time,  but  recovered  before 
the  time  of  hay  harvest.  The  28 
of  July  I  was  seeking  on  horseback 
after  4  ewes  that  were  gone  astray 
to  the  hiUs.  In  the  afternoon  I 
was  overtaken  by  terrific  thunder- 
ings,  the  rain  poured  down  in  tor- 
Tents,  the  poor  horse  became 
ming  mad,  so  I  was  compelled  to 
tiismount,  and  lead  the  horse  a  long 


with  me.  This  great  storm  lasted 
about  3  hours.  I  have  never  been 
more  delighted  when  it  left  off,  and 
the  western  sunbeams  enlivened 
the  poor  brutes  in  the  fields,  which 
stood  closely  in  crowds,  or  had  fled 
in  the  caves,  and  I  grew  dried  of 
my  wetness.  Some  days  after  we 
perceaved  a  dens  smoke  in  the  air 
that  showed  that  a  Yolcan  was  in 
eruption.  We  at  last  got  the  news 
from  the  Southland  that  it  was  in 
a  glacier,  which  burnt  for  a  part  of 
the  summer,  and  it  was,  indeed, 
the  main  cause  for  the  rainy  and 
cold  summer  season  we  then  had. 

The   9    of    July    I    heard  that 
some  Englishmen  were  arrived  to 
Beikjahlid,  and  hearing  the  news, 
I  made  haste  to  go  and  visit  them. 
I  was  very  glad  when  my  freand 
Mr.   Shepherd  was  one  of  them, 
and  offered  them  my  servitude,  as 
they  were  seeking  after  birds  and 
eggs.     The  loth  I  guided  them  on 
the  lava  in  order  to  seek  out  a  nest 
of  a  certain  bird,  who  I  thought 
were    Midgraond,  but  when    the 
bird  was  killed  of  their  gunshots, 
it  proved  not  to  be  the  bird  they 
asked  for.      I  invited  them,   Mr. 
Shepherd  and  Mr.  Fowler,  to  my 
hous,  and  as  Mr.  Shepherd  remem- 
bered his  promise  to  me  the  last 
summer,  viz.,  to  send  me  a  book  as 
a  freandly  present,  he  heard  of  me 
that  I  had  a  mind  to  have  a  little 
bible,  he  was,  therefore,  so  amiable 
as   to  give  me  his  pocket  bible, 
and  wrote  this  sentence  on  it  from 
the  Proverbs  :  *  Better  is  little  with 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  than  great 
treasures  and  trouble  therewith;' 
and  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.'     The  14  in 
same   month   they  departed  from 
Beikjalid.     I  began  the  haymaking 
the  22nd  of  July,  but  the  grass 
was  rather  little  in  this  cold  sum- 
mer.     I  got    though  enough  for 
my  few  sheep,  cows,  and  goats.     I 
had  finished  to  cut  the  grass  of  my 
meadows  12  September. 

The  16  Septr.  I  rode  with  many 
other    in  Oaungur,   which   means. 
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tx>  search  after  sheep  between  the 
mountains  far  off  in  southward 
direction  from  Myvatn.  The  17 
we  found  many  sheep,  the  18  the 
flock  increased  considerably,  but 
the  19  the  great  and  innumberous 
collection  of  sheep  was  driven  of  a 
numbrous  body  of  riding  men,  but 
we  had  to  drive  them  in  a  stormfuU 
day  to  the  Bjett,  where  this  sheep 
should  be  separated,  and  a  multi- 
tude were  assembled  at  the  Bjett, 
or  large  sheepfold,  that  day.  I 
rode  home  this  same  evening  in 
company  with  men  and  women 
that  had  visited  the  Rjett,  many 
of  them  but  for  pleasure.  My  crop 
of  potatos  was  very  little  this 
autumn,  viz.,  only  4  bushels,  or 
half  a  barrel,  which  I  appointed  to 
keep  savely  the  coming  winter  in 
order  to  sow  them  the  next  spring. 
I  and  my  wife  were  invited  to  a 
wedding  feast  on  a  farm  called 
Grardur.  Here,  at  Myvatn,  the  vi- 
sitors were  entertained  with  abim- 
dance  of  mutton,  rice,  coffe,  and 
fine  bread  and  brandy.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  awake  the  whole  night, 
as  I  was  the  sole  musicer  for  the 
young  people  that  was  fond  of  mu- 
sic, but  at  last  I  was  conquered  of 
the  strong  drink,  and  fell  asleep 
when  I  was  in  the  boat  that  caryed 
me  in  savety  at  home  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day.  In 
the  month  of  October  I  began  to 
build  the  stone  wall,  and  laid 
myselv  dead  fatigued  in  the  bed 
after  I  had  trudged  the  whole  day 
in  lifting  great  stones  and  shovel- 
ling mould  or  small  stones  in  the 
midst  of  the  wall.  When  I  left  off 
this  work  the  length  of  the  wall 
was  150  fathoms,  but  there  were 
50  fathoms  still  after  to  finish  the 
whole  wall  around  my  part  of  the 
tun.  This  autumn  I  changed  one 
of  my  cows  as  she  did  not  milk 
well,  and  got  a  great  red  cow  again, 
so  I  had  now  2  red  cows  in  my 
byres,  and  from  them  I  had  plenty 
of  nulk  for  the  support  of  my 
family,  but  of  other  victuals  I  had 
rather  too  little.     I  however  hoped 


that  the  fishing  of  trout  during  the 
spawning  time  would,  as  usual,  en- 
orease  my  store  of  victual  for  the 
approching  winter  season. 

The  ist  Novemb.  I  put  my  nets 
under  the  ice  and  walked  to  them 
every  day,  now  and  then  in  bad  and 
frosty  weather,  and  fished  4  or  5 
or  6  each  dav,  besides  smaller 
trout.  Gilthead  from  4  or  5  to 
10  or  12  or  thereabout.  The 
trout  were  all  dried  in  the  air 
and  kept  for  winter  food.  This 
year  passed  away  without  any  re- 
markable adventure  to  me  or  to  my 
family,  and  we  saluted  the  coming 
new  year,  1863,  "^th  our  common 
festivals  at  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Day. 

-In  this  month  (Januar.)  I  bor- 
rowed the  new  Danish  Bncyclo- 
pa)dia  and  read  the  book  at  all  my 
leisure  hours,  as  I  found  it  very  in- 
structive in  all  sciences. 

The  unhappiness  occurred  one  day 
in  the  latter  part  of  January,  that 
when  I  retarned  home  from  mj 
nets  all  my  little  herd  of  sheep  stood 
crowded  together  at  the  door  of  their 
cote,  andl  soon  perceaved  that  one  of 
my  lambs  was  all  covered  on  his 
forehead  with  blood.  I  ran  to  look 
at  him,  and  as  I  had  counted  them 
in  haste,  I  found  one  lamb  wanting. 
The  fox  had  of  cours  chased  my 
herd  and  bitten  a  lamb  and  killed 
the  one  that  was  wanting.  I  ran  in 
among  the  lava  in  order  to  search 
after  the  carcass,  and  after  a  short 
search  I  fonnd  the  dead  lamb  under 
a  rock,  but  the  fox  of  russet  colour 
ran  away  as  he  perceived  me  ap- 
proching. But  he  had  eaten  part 
of  the  lamb.  I  was  henceforth  ob- 
liged to  go  every  day  with  my  sheep 
in  among  the  lava  where  they  were 
pasturing,  and  stand  there  the  live- 
long day,  sometimes  in  frost  and 
bad  weather.  I  read  by  occasions, 
in  order  to  shorten  the  tedious 
hours,  most  often  in  the  great  en- 
cyclopaedia. One  day  I  ventured 
to  leave  my  herd,  but  in  the  even- 
ing a  lamb  was  wantLag,  which  the 
fox  had  killed  during  my  absence. 
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I  lost  tiins  4  Iambs,  which  was 
the  more  piteons  as  I  had  endured 
the  loss  of  8  sheep  before  in  this 
winter,  so  my  little  herd  diminished 
when  I  wanted  it  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  my  &niily,  who  should 
for  the  most  part  have  its  lively- 
hood  and  nessessaries  from  the 
herd,  that  were  now  only  46  in 
nnmber.  During  this  winter  this 
same  fox  killed  almost  30  sheep 
at  the  fanns  around  Lake  Myvatn. 
I4»t  in  April,  when  the  fine  weather 
came  on  I  left  my  sheep  to  them- 
aeirea,  for  the  fox  had  at  last  quitted 
the  neighbourhood,  and  I  began  the 
onthoos  works  which  my  economy 
required,  as  to  carry  stones  to  the 
w^  kj  dung  on  the  tun,  and  be- 
sides lay  the  nets  eyery  night  in  the 
lake,  and  take  them  in  my  boat  in 
the  moming.  Some  of  the  peasants 
were  as  nsnal  in  wanting  of  hay  for 
their  creatures,  so  they  were  com- 
pelled to  borrow  hay  from  them 
that  had  plenty  of  it.  I  had  plenty 
of  hay  and  was  able  to  lend  to  the 
poorer.  The  14  May  (which  is  the 
appointed  day  for  shifting  and  dis- 
charging of  the  serving  people)  I 
took  a  manservant  for  the  third 
part  of  the  year,  so  he  worked  for 
me  every  third  week.  His  name 
was  Sigarjon,  he  had  served  me 
before  half  a  year. 

lAte  in  May  I  sowed  potatos 
and  cabbage  in  my  2  gardens 
bat  it  was  not  likely  that  it  vould 
grow,  as  the  weather  was  extremly 
cold  about  this  time,  and  some- 
times thick  drift  of  snow,  and  the 
grass  grow  so  scantily  that  the 
cows  were  wintering  in  their  byre 
till  early  in  June. 

The  artist  Amgrimur  above- 
mentioned,  begun  to  teach  swim- 
mg  to  some  young  boys  in  a  Qord 
distant  from  my  hous,  as  here  was 
some  warm  water,  and  the 
nwre  agreeable  for  the  youngsters 
te  go  in  it  in  the  stormy  and  cold 
days  we  had  in  June  this  year. 
Aragrimur  visited  me  every  day, 
»nd  all  his  schoolboys,  10  or  12 
in  number.  Hehadhisflnteorfiolin, 


so  we  practised  music  together, 
and  appHed  ourselves  to  learn  and 
so  progress  in  this  amusing  art. 
I  worked  assiduously  at  the  stone 
wall,  and  finished  this  great  work 
the  8  of  July,  which  I  had  made 
alone  round  the  half  tiin  inYogum  and 

1  expect  that  this  wall  will  stand 
so  long  as  the  country  is  inhabited. 
About  this  same  time  the  other 
&rmer  Asmundur  finished  the  wall 
he  had  built  about  his  part  of  the 
tun,  which  were  as  durable  as 
mine,  so  now  could  no  horses  or 
cattle  enter  into  this  fertil  spot  to 
spoil  and  trod  it.  The  6  July  my 
wife  bare  amale  child,  so  we  had  now 

2  sons  and  2  daughters.  He 
were  called  Ami  Julius,  after  his 
grand&ther.  Ami  a  Sveinstrond, 
and  the  other  name  after  the  month 
which  he  was  bom.  My  family 
had  now  increased  to  9^  men  and 
all  unable  to  work  save  I  and  my 
manservant,  when  he  was  in  my 
hous.  My  wife  had  enough  to 
take  care  of  the  children  and  dress 
the  meat  for  us  all.  However  the 
time  of  business  at  haymaking 
drew  near  at  hand,  and  I  begun 
to  cut  the  grass  down  with  my 
sithe  the  17th  of  July.  My  ola 
mother  raked  the  grass  together, 
with  an  old  woman  which  I  kept 
in  my  hous,  my  elder  daughter 
Sigriaur,  and  my  little  niece 
Kristin  took  care  of  our  milking 
sheep. 

The  14:  August,  a  Quaker,  Mr. 
Sharp,  came  to  Heikjalid,  and  with 
him  an  Iclander,  Mr.  Eirikur  Mag- 
nusson,  as  his  interpreter.  The 
following  day  he  preached  in  the 
little  church  at  Heildahl.  I  went 
this  day  to  Reikjalid  to  hear  his 
sermon,  which  the  people  found  ex- 
cellent and  praisefull,  and  some  of 
them  even  got  by  heart  some  sen- 
tences. The  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Eirik  was  so  excellent,  that  not  a 
single  word  was  lost  for  the  hearers 
of  the  good  and  awakening  admo- 
nition to  the  Httle  assembly,  to 
repent  their  sins  and  turn  agam  on 
the  way  that  led  us  to  heaven. 
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As  this  amiable  man  knew  that  I 
had  somewhat  knowledge  in  his 
nativ  language,  he  promised  to 
fiend  me  one  book  from  his  abode, 
so  I  thanked  him  heartily,  his  kind- 
ness to  me  and  I  hope  for  this 
book  next  Spring.  He  took  leave 
with  us,  and  rode  to  Grenjadarstada 
in  the  afternoon,  bnt  the  hearers 
returned  to  their  hous,  and  kept  his 
admonitory  words  in  their  hearfc,  we 
wished  ardently  that  he  would 
come  the  next  summer  to  our  parish, 
to  preach  for  us  again. 

The  23  inst :  I  was  visited  of  a 
Danish  doctor,  Mr.  Harald  Krabbi, 
he  intended  to  look  at  the  brimstone 
mines.  I  rode  with  him  and  his 
manservant  thither,  in  fine  clear 
weather  in  the  afternoon.  He  looked 
attentively  at  the  boiling  mud  craters 
by  the  side  of  the  hill.  He  bought 
and  killed  dogs,  in  order  to  look  in 
their  guts  after  the  worm  that  is 
believed  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
the  hepatic  disorder  that  is  so  fre- 
quent sickness  among  the  inhabi- 
tans  of  Icland.  He  paid  about 
10  pence  for  each  dog  he  bought. 
He  departed  from  BeikjahHd  the 
next  day  to  Akureiri. 

Last  in  this  month,  Agust,  I 
rode  to  the  merchant  town  Htisavik, 
and  bought  [so]  much  of  com  and 
other  nessessaries,  [that]  I  was 
able  to  pay  the  merchants,  likewise 
I  bought  wood  fit  for  the  wains- 
coting  of  my  parlour.  There  were 
a  multitude  of  people  assembled 
at  Hiisavik  in  these  days,  for  the 
rye  was  too  scanty.  Every  one 
wished  to  have  as  much  as  he  wanted 
for  housholding,  but  it  were  all  sold 
when  the  last  came,  so  they  were 
compelled  to  drive  their  baggage 
horses  unloaded  to  their  farms. 

The  1 1  September  I  finished  the 
grasscutting  in  my  meddows,  bnt 
the  last  I  had  cut  was  yet  undried 
when  the  weather  changed,  so  we 
had  every  day  cloudy,  rainy,  and 
stormy  air,  and  it  altered  to  thick 
snowdrift  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  The  bay  lay  continually 
nndried,    and  the   poor   peasants 


were  afraid  of  losing  it  under  the 
snow.  Some  of  them  owned  2  to  4 
or  6  fodders  for  a  cow  the  whole 
winter,  thus  lost  or  corrupted,  and 
at  last  buried  under  the  thick  snow, 
which  increased  one  day  after  ano- 
ther. I  lost  not  more  than  5 
'bagga'  (each  10  stone  weight.) 

28  Sept :  Most  of  the  &rms  at 
Myvatn  were  invited  to  a  wedding 
at  BeikjahHd,  as  the  farmer  Petor 
married  his  second  daughter  to  a 
young    man.      Even    though   the 
weather  was  sleety  this  day,  most  of 
the  invited  people  came  to  Beikjah- 
lid  in  the  morning.   I  was  introated 
to  bring  my  fiolin,  and  my   friend 
Amgrim  had    likewis    his    fiolin. 
All  the   guests    were    sufficiently 
entertained  with  coifi   and  wheat 
bread,   mutton,   rice,  brandy,   and 
punch,  so  the  cheerfulness  increased 
in  the  evening.     We  played  on  our 
fiolins  perpetually  the  former  part 
of  the  night,  but  at  last  the  wine 
and  sleep  overpowered  us,  so  we 
prostrated  ourselves  on  a  bed  and 
slept  to  the  noon-honr  of  next  day. 
When  we  all  had  got  a  cap  coffi 
and  a  glass  of  brandy,  we  returned 
to  our  abode  with  only  the  remem- 
brance of  this  menyment.     At  this 
time,  all  were  busy  in  searching 
after    the  rambling  sheep   in   the 
spacious  wilderness  about  the  lake. 
As  it  snowed  every  day,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  or  drive  the 
flock  to   the  farms,   and  many  a 
sheep  was  wanting  when  the  search 
was  ended,  and  many  of  them  was 
consequently  buryed  living  under 
the  thick  snow.     When  the  slaugh- 
tering time  had  passed  away,  some 
few  formers  were  selected  to  look  at 
the  store  of  hay  on  each  farm,  and 
advise  or  conmiand  the  peasants, 
to  keep   not  more  sheep  or  cows 
than  they  had  enough  provender  for, 
the  approching  winter.      But  their 
work  and  advises  were  in  vain,  as 
the  reader  shall  hear  later  in  this 
narration.     Some  of  them  obeyed 
not  the  ffood  advise,  but  set  all  their 
stores  of  living  creatures  in  hazard. 
I  remembered  my  great  loss  in  the 
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BBTere  winter  1848-49  and  had  not 
too  nttnj  sheep,  but  2  horses,  2 
oowB  uid  a  calf  on  my  hay-store, 
BO  I  had  plenty  of  hay  even  in  the 
most  severe  winter.  This  antnmn 
I  got  not  one  single  potato  from 
my  gardens,  they  had  all  perished 
and  gone  in  rottomess  in  the  frosiy 
smmner,  bat  I  gob  abont  6  bushels 
of  tarnips,  and  digged  them  frt>m 
the  snow  that  covered  my  garden. 
It  was  very  piteous  for  me  to  loos 
thns  my  potatos  and  to  have  no 
to  BOW  &e  next  spring. 

When  the  ice  covered  the  lake 
and  was  passable,  I  went  with  six 
nets  and  put  them  under  the  ice, 
and  went  every  day  to  look  at  them, 
and  take  or  extricate  the  trout 
that  had  entangled  themselves 
during  the  darkness  of  the  long 
winter  night. 

Mj  fr^d  Amgrim  visited  me 
on  hiB  journey  to  a  Parsonage  hons 
called  Skinastadir,  where  he  should 
paint  a  Church  within,  during  this 
winter.  I  gave  him  lodging  at  my 
hons  the  approching  night,  but  as 
the  jonng  people  in  Beilgahlid  heard 
the  news  finozn  somebody  that 
happened  to  come  there,  that  we 
were  playing  together  he  on  the 
Ante,  and  I  on  the  fiolin,  they  came 
7  in  nomber  and  solicited  us  to 
play  for  them  different  melodyes,  so 
we  played  uninterrupted  till  twelf 
at  dock  in  the  night,  and  after  this 
amosement  they  returned.  They 
had  a  great  liking  for  music,  espe- 
daOi  &e  3  unmarried  daughters 
of  the  fiurmer  Fetur,  as  well  as  his 
3  sons.  Amgrim  went  on  his  long 
tiayelling  the  next  day,  as  he  had 
finished  a  picture  of  me,  that  re- 
sembled very  weU,  as  all  that  he 
drswed. 

This  winter  I  fished  pretty  well, 
and  better  on  the  spawnmg  shallow 
than  in  the  3  last  winters,  espe- 
cialli  of  the  gflthead,  so  we  had  in 
poflsession,  a  hundred  of  dried  trout 
'band'  at  New  Year.  A  band  of 
tront  means  2  trouts,  hanged 
together    in   a    string.      Last    in 
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Februar,  I  left  off  my  winter 
fishing,  as  the  trout  is  Uien  gone 
away  or  killed  at  the  spawning 
plac^. 

I  had  several  amusing  books  to 
read  this  winter  viz:  Jerusalem 
BevisUed^  The  Vicar  of  Wahfeld, 
The  Family  Sonhalden^  likewise  I 
read  the  Voyage  of  OaXatea  round 
the  Olobe  in  1845-46-47,  by  Steen 
Bille,  in  3  volumes,  and  beside 
this,  some  new  Iclandic  books,  but 
indeed  it  is  very  few  books  that  is 
published  now-a-days  in  Icland, 
because  the  poor  people  have  no 
money,  or  find  out  no  means  to 
buy  any  books,  although  they  are 
generalli  very  fond  of  reading. 

We  had  most  often  snowy  and 
frosti  weather  to  New  Tear  1864, 
but  then  rather  mild  weather  to 
the  later  part  of  Febru:  then  it 
changed  again,  and  frost  and  dens 
snowdrift,  with  great  Northerly 
and  Easterly  wind,  that  lasted  to 
the  midst  of  April.  In  this  space 
of  time  the  farmers  at  Myvatn 
became  in  want  of  hay,  though  not 
all,  there  were  some  few  among  that 
were  able  to  assist,  and  either  lended 
hay,  or  took  the  sheep  to  their  own 
homes  and  fed  them,  while  the  aus- 
tere weather  lasted.  As  the  snow  was 
much  less  in  the  farms  east  of  the 
lake,  we  had  plenty  of  hay  in  the 
farms  of  Yogum,  Strond  and  Beik- 
jahlid,  so  numberous  flocks  of  sheep 
were  driven  to  our  flEurms,  which 
lived  on  our  pasture  lands  almost 
without  hay.  Likewise  we  took 
many  horses.  I  lended  to  the  poor 
farmers  somewhat  of  hay.  Some 
&rmers  however  lost  their  sheep,  or 
were  compelled  to  kill  their  cows,  that 
they  should  have  provender  for  the 
sheep.  Now  I  had  last  began  the 
ist  of  Marts  to  wainscot  my  little 
parlour  and  worked  at  it  for  six 
weeks,  and  completed  the  wood- work 
and  floor  within  it,  but  the  tapestry 
were  yet  unfinshed,  for  I  wanted 
the  linen  under  it.  I  had  long 
been  desirous  after  a  oomily  little 
room,  but  had  not  before  found  out 
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means  to  accomplisli  it.  I  had  a 
mind  to  adorn  this  room  as  much 
as  I  was  able,  and  as  I  had  bought 
tapestry  to  it,  so  although  lesser 
than  some  of  the  parlonrs  of  the 
wealthier  peasants,  mine  were  the 
handsomest,  for  nobody  had  yet 
tapestered  their  rooms,  even  on  the 
whole  North-East  Icland,  save  in 
the  towns,  bat  some  few  were 
painted.  I  had  likwise  fine  pic- 
tures to  decorate  the  walls. 

The  14  April  a  merchant  vessel 
came  to  Hnsavik,  the  people  was 
very  gladdened  by  this  news,  as  it 
were  m  wanting  of  rye  and  other 
nessessaries,  and  even  bordered  to 
famine  in  some  families,  so  they 
hastened  to  fetch  and  tug  on  sledges 
the  victuals  to  their  houses.  But 
the  sad  news  were  told  of  the  crew 
<m  the  ship,  and  likewise  was  writ- 
ten to  the  merchants  that  our  good 
King  of  Denmark  Fridrik  VII. 
was  died,  and  hostilities  were  com- 
menced between  Denmark  and 
Germany,  concerning  the  duke- 
doms Slesvig  and  Holstein,  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  this  will  be  the 
last  war  about  these  dukedoms  and 
that  Denmark  lose  them  for  ever, 
if  not  the  English  Government 
assist  the  Danish  King,  and  I  wish 
earnestly  they  will  do  so,  and  thus 
recompense  the  plundering  of  the 
iOleet  of  poor  Denmark,  and  the  bom- 
liarding  of  the  metropolein  the  com- 
mencing of  this  century,  for  I  hear 
it  is  a  good  concord  between  these 
two  countries  at  present.  But  if 
Denmark  lose  these  good  provinces  I 
wish  for  the  separation  of  Denmark 
in  following  manner — ^that  Zealand 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  viz. : — 
Fjon  Falster  Langaland,  be  a  Duke- 
dom, to  the  desendants  of  the 
Danish  regal  family,  Jutland  be 
conjoined  to  Sweden,  the  Faro  islets 
to  Norway,  but  Icland  and  Green- 
land be  combined  to  Great  Britain. 

But  it  is  not  for  me  to  write  of  the 
destination  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
I  will  ther^ore  turn  again  to  my 
own  relation  in  my  peaoefull  and 
pleasant  country  house,  and  detail 


what  happens  this  day,  as  it  is  the 
last  day  that  I  write  at  present  of 
my  past  livetime,  but  the  first  day 
in  the  summer,  the  21st  April  i864« 
The  first  day  in  the  summer  is  always 
Thursday  that  fidls  between  the  1 8th 
and  25tib    April,  and  is  a  joyfuU 
festival  day  above  the  whole  Icland, 
especialli  for  the  presente  that  we 
call  Sumargjaver,  that  means  sum. 
mer  gifts  of  various  things  among 
the    inhabitants    in    each   country 
hous.     My  mother   got  upp   at   5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  dressed 
coffi  to  us,  she  is  yet  healthy  and  in 
good  cheer,  in  a  age  of  72.  As  we  had 
drunk  our  coffi,  and  our  children, 
4  in  number,  and  Kristin  the  fivth 
(the  daughter  of  my  sister)  had  got 
a   cup    of  warm  milk  and   sugar 
each,  I  began  to  sing  a  song  before 
prayers.     When  I  had  sung,  I  read 
15  pages  on  a  good  sermon-book, 
all  about  the  coming  summer,  and 
thanking  to  our  Lord  for  his  protec- 
tion of  his  poor  people  in  Icland  the 
past  winter.     I  sung  a  song  after 
the  sermon  and  then  finished  it, 
then  I  went  out  doors,  made  the 
sign  of  the  Gross  on  my  face.    I 
perceaved  the  change  of  weather, 
for  it  were  serene  and  thawing  this 
morning,  instead  of  frost  and  foggi 
for  the  past  days,  and  all  snow  was 
molten  away  near  the  water,  but 
forther  off  the  land  was  yet  covered 
of  thick  snow,  and  was  enlightened 
here  and  there  of  the  morning  sun- 
beams ;  but  dark  blue  clouds  were 
scattered  over  the  sky,  and  the  sun 
sent  occasionalli  his  rays  between 
them,  as  a  breeze  pressed  on  in  the 
upper  regions.     I  went  first  to  my 
sheepcote,  and  distributed  plenty  of 
hay  to  them,  for  I  thought  it  fit 
that  they  should  likewise  have  a 
sufl&sent  meal  on  this  joyfull  day. 
At  the  same  time  my  mother  worked 
in  the  byre,  and  my  wife  milked  the 
cows.    As  it  were  finished,  I  and 
my  wife  entered  in  the  boat  and 
rowed  a  little  distant  from  the  hooB, 
and  drew  in  our  6  nets.     We  got 
8  littia  troute  in  them.  At  9  o'dock 
my    wife    brought   the    abundant 
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breakfiui  on  the  table,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  best  dried  tront,  a 
piece  of  exquisite  mutton,  bread 
and  hatter,  and  plenty  of  cow  mi& 
to  ixwi,  and  although  it  were 
dressed  in  a  simple  manner,  .we  .«ftt 
as  ooniented  at  this  fare,  as  soxoe 
of  tbe  weathier  at  their  meal  from 
the  finer  cookeri.  As  we  had  eaten 
soffioentlj,  I  took  my  yiolin,  for  I 
held  the  day  for  a  day  of  recreation, 
aod  my  children  stood  round  me 
and  nog  the  melodies  they  under- 
stood for  awhile,  but  my  wife  sat 
and  gave  suck  to  the  youngest  one 
listtiningto  the  music.    • 

All  my  children  are  healthy  and 
gay,  my  elder  daughter,  Sigridur,  is 
now  eight  years,  of  m  sanguine 
temper,  and  rather  to  fond  of  gau- 
derj,  bxi  her  sister  Anuna  is  now 
01  jeara,  and  is  of  a  different  tem- 
perenoe,  a  little  melancoli.  She 
has  great  liking  for  all  economic 
affairs  and  rural  works,  and 
does  not  at  all  care  for  the 
gaodezy.  My  elder  son,  Jon  Fri- 
man,  is  in  his  fifth  year,  a  lively 
lad,  notwithstanding  obedient,  and 
ZDQch  inclined  to  me,  but  my  little 
infant,  Ami  Julias,  wants  yet  lo 
weeb  to  his  first  year,  thoug 
healthy  and  gay.  Nobody  have 
died  in  my  £uDcaly  daring  the  time 
ofmyownhooskeeping,  and  I  and 
my  wife  strive  to  keep  our  house 
Aod  raiment  in  cleanliness  and 
wder,  and  in  our  dayly  chamber 
good  ventilation. 

How  diarm^  day  !  It  is  noon, 
and  the  sunbeams  fiJl  on  the  calm 
^  plain  sur&ce  of  the  lake,  and 
loanny  birds  of  passage  .that  have 
lately  arrived  are  cheetfolly  chatter- 
ing on  the  calm  water,  and  some 
are  ooming,  burning,  fiying  in  thQ 
^,  and  fling  themselves  on  the  lake 
betweoa  their ,  companions.  The 
"%es  are  now  reviving,  and 
J^ffla  gently  in  the  warm  and 
nighte  sonslune.  near  tbe  beach  of 
^  watsr.  Now  and  then  a  trout 
ascend  to  tha  level  surface  in  order 
to  snttoh  a  midge,  axul  move  .a 


little  the  surface  and  disappir  in 
the  same  moment.  A  holy  peace 
is  prevailing  over  this  rural  scenery, 
'.  and  a  divine  rejoice  is  awakened 
in  every  bosom.  In  this  happy 
hour  I  sit  writing  these  last  lines  of 
my  past  livetiipie,  in  my  little  roome, 
34  years  227  days  of  age. 

Here  ends  this  quaint,  simple  re- 
cord of  a  man's  life,  a  genuine 
modem  saga,  simple  and  true ;  just 
as  Jon  Jonsonn  wrote  it  in  English, 
at  Vogum,  near  Myvatn,  in  Iceland. 
He  died  shortly  after  this  date. 
His  widow  is  remarried,  and  now 
lives  at  Beke. 

[Mr.  Shepherd,  in  The  North-west 
Peninsula  of  Iceland  (Longmans  & 
Co.,  1867),  **  pa^6  'S9>  ^li^s  de- 
scribes a  visit  made  in  the  summer  of 
1862,  to  Vogum  :  *  During  Bjarni's 
absence  Jon  Jonsson,  the  proprietor 
of  the  farm  at  Vogar,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Beykjahlid,  paid  us  a 
visit,  and  invited  us  to  go  and  see 
him.  Vogar  is  a  small  oasis  in  the 
lava,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
(Myvatn),  and  in  its  sheltered 
ganien  there  were  cabbages  and 
potatoes  growing  with  some  vigour. 
He  had  taught  himself  English  from 
one  or.  two  books  which  he  pos- 
sessed, but  he  had  no  idea  of  an 
English  sound.  He  spoke  English 
with,  an  Icelandic  pronunciation, 
and  we  had  some  very  amusing 
conversations  with  him.  He  told 
us  that  he  was  dissatified  ^^th  lus 
country,  for  it  was  too  *  coldish.' 
He  was  the  only  Icelander  I  saw 
who  possessed  a  fiddle.  He  could 
play  a  little ;  but  the  springs  were 
broken  and  he  was  unable  to  re^ 
place  them.  He  showed  us  a  short 
description  of  M;fvatn  and  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  which  he  had 
written  in  English.  His  style  was 
rather  peculiar.  He  gave  me  his 
MS.,  hoping  that  I  would  correct 
;t  and  return  it  to  him }  but  sad  to 
say,  it  was  lost  before  X  rei^ched 
Beylgavik./]  /  ^ 
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CONSIDEBATIONS  ON  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 


rEi  enquiries  which  we  have 
recently  made  into  the  limits 
of  probable  improvement  in  the 
illumination  and  water  supply  of 
London,  suggest  the  application  of 
a  similar  method  to  the  solution  of 
the  yet  more  important  questions 
that  relate  to  the  government  of 
the  metropolis.  The  expedient  of 
marking  out  the  limits  within 
which  advantageous  changes  may 
rationally  be  expected  to  occur, 
may  seem  at  first  sight  not  only 
simple,  but  rude.  But  when  we 
observe  how  common  it  is  to  an- 
ticipate consequences  that  are  en- 
tirdy  disproportionate  to  the  value 
of  the  causes  which  are  to  produce 
them,  we  must  admit  that  time 
will  be  saved,  and  labour  avoided, 
by  the  preliminary  measure  of 
staking  out  the  course.  As  it 
would  nave  been  impossible  for  the 
Registrar-General  to  anticipate  a 
reduction  of  half  the  amount  of  the 
existing  rates  from  a  meaaure 
which,  even  if  altogether  feasible, 
would  only  have  adfected  a  fifth 
part  of  that  amount,  had  he  first 
stated  the  limits  of  the  saving 
under  discussion,  so  will  it  often  be 
found  in  other  matters.  A  reform 
may  be  demanded,  or  mav  be  re- 
sisted, which  is,  in  itself,  either 
desirable  or  otherwise,  but  the 
results  of  which,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  may  be  plainly  ascertainable 
beforehand  to  be  altogether  unim- 
portant  as  compared  to  those  which 
are  confidently  predicted  by  zealous 
and  heated  partisans. 

Before,  then,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
position  in  which  it  is  anything 
but  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
imaginary  improvements  of  detail 
(after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Firtfi), 
it  is  needful  to  enquire  into  the 
true  limits  of  the  function  of  muni- 
cipal government.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible fdtogether  to  sever  such  an 


enquiry  from  some  examination  of 
the  primary  principles  of  represen- 
tative government,  however  applied. 
It  has  been  said  of  late,  with  more 
truth  than  often  lurks  under  the 
form  of  a  mot,  that  representative 
institutions  are  now  on  their 
trial.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  idea,  so  firmly  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading 
English  statesmen  of  the  past 
generation,  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  transplant  into  (jreece, 
Turkey,  Jamaica,  or  any  other  soft 
an  imitation  of  certain  institutions 
that  have  gradually  grown  up  in 
England,  in  order  to  make  those 
deserts  blossom  with  the  highest 
blessings  of  civilisation  and  of 
order,  has  now  had  its  day. 

Most  reflective  men  have  been 
convinced,  by  a  matnrer  study, 
founded  on  a  wider  induction  than 
was  formerly  held  to  be  sufficient, 
that  institutions  are,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  a  matter  of  Bace. 
While  the  question  how  far  a  cer- 
tain form  of  creed,  or  a  certain 
group  of  political  dogmas,  tends  to 
form,  or  how  far  they  are  the  pro- 
duct of,  a  given  state  of  society,  or 
of  the  natural  development  of  a 
certain  race,  may  be  incapable  of 
exact  solution,  we  have  at  least 
learned  of  late  that  these  two  sides 
of  the  question  exist.  Action  and 
reaction,  influence  and  counter-in- 
fluence, complicate  the  question. 
The  influence  of  institutions  under 
the  unquestioned  rule  of  which  the 
child  has  grown  into  the  man,  is  one 
never  to  be  entirely  shaken  off. 
Thus  any  institution,  once  founded, 
has  in  itself  a  certain  element  of 
stability.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that 
every  such  institution  was,  in  its 
infancy,  the  product  of  the  intelli- 
gence or  of  the  instinct  of  the  race. 
In  societies  of  an  equally  early  date 
different  races  have  originated  veiy 
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different  institatioiis.  The  tone 
and  temper  which  led  to  this  first 
establishment  is  to  a  great  extent 
lieredituy  in  the  blood.  These 
gndual  changes  are  rendered  har- 
monioiu,  partly  as  being  the  natural 
derelopment  of  a  given  order  of 
things,  and  partly  as  being  inspired 
hj  the  same  hereditary  temper  that 
estabhshed  the  original  institutions. 
It  follows  that  any  attempts  to 
transplant,  folly  grown,  the  insti- 
totions  of  one  race  into  the  soil  and 
life  of  another,  is  unphilosophical 
and  unpromising ;  and,  as  matter 
of  historic  research,  the  result  of 
soch  efforts  has  usually  been  failure. 

Anj  assumption,  then,  that  re- 
presentative government  is  in  itself 
aEesTen-bom  institution — a  sort  of 
Minerva  sprung  from  the  concep- 
tion of  absolute  wisdom,  which  it 
is  onlj  necessary  to  unveil  in  order 
to  receive  the  glad  homage  of  man- 
kind— may  be  ranked  with  the  be- 
lief of  the  Norseman  in  the  su- 
premacy of  Odin,  or  with  that  of 
the  Italian  peasant  (if  such  is  yet  to 
he  fonnd)  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  In  certain  races,  and  under 
<:ertain  conditions,  great  prosperity 
ks  been  found  to  exist  either  in 
<!onseqnence  or  in  spite  of  institu- 
tions in  which  we  take  a  national 
pride.  Bnt  the  man  who  insists  on 
the  fitness  of  trial  by  jury  as  a 
panacea  for  the  wrongs  of  the  Irish, 
or  on  parliamentary  representation 
« fitted  for  the  rule  of  the  negro 
tribes,,  is  only  a  paper  reformer; 
who  wonld  materially  alter  his 
news  if  compelled  to  reside  for  a 
short  term  of  years  in  Ireland  or 
in  Jamaica. 

We  mnst  therefore  avoid  such  a 
jnmp  in  the  dark  as  the  assumption 
tbat  a  representative  constitution  is 
^**warily  the  mode  of  government 
*^  fitted  for  such  a  purpose  as  the 
*^ininistration  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. We  by  no  means  deny  that 
^  may  possibly  be  true.  To 
^7}  ^  pnoriy  ia  as  childish  as  to 
fJJ^.  But  it  is  only  by  showing 
Mh  the  practicability  of  such  a 


mode  of  organisation,  in  theory, 
and  its  good  results,  as  matter  of 
historic  &ct,  that  such  a  position 
can  be  established.  We  fear  that 
much  is  at  present  wanting  before 
either  one  or  other  of  these  requi- 
sites can  be  said  to  have  been  fully 
attained. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  mere  fact  of  enormous  in- 
crease in  numbers  has  a  tendency 
to  render  institutions  that  once 
answered  their  purpose  very  ad- 
mirably useless  or  even  pernicious. 
Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  speaks  of 
a  state  of  50,000  citizens  as  beyond 
the  limits  of  practical  manage- 
ment by  means  of  discussion. 
What  he  would  have  said  if  the 
idea,  not  of  a  country,  but  of  a  city 
containing  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  had  been  sug- 
gested to  his  attention,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  He  would  doubtless 
have  refused  to  discuss  such  an 
improbable  hypothesis.  But  of 
one  thing  we  may  be  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  if  he  had  con- 
sented to  discuss  the  subject  at  all, 
he  would  have  pointed  out  in  the 
first  instance  that  the  proposed 
conditions  of  life  were  so  different 
from  any  as  to  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  speak  from  experience, 
that  every  item  of  the  new  organi- 
sation must  be  subjected  to  pro- 
found and  searching  investigation. 

The  annual  date  of  the  election 
of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  City 
of  London  would  be  enough,  in 
the  absence  of  other  record,  to 
point  out  the  historic  origin  of  an 
organisation  which  has  very  far 
outlived  the  state  of  society  of 
which  it  was  the  offspring.  The 
title  of  mayor,  indeed,  bears  witness 
to  the  influence  of  the  Norman  con- 
querors. But  it  is  not  to  France, 
but  to  Italy,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  origin  of  the  municipal 
constitution  of  London.  Thus  we 
must  admit,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  it  was  a  transplanted  institu- 
tion.  But  it  was  not  such  a  trans- 
plantation as    would  be  that  of  a 
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national  parliament,  at  the  present 
day,  to  Constantinople.  It  was 
rather  as  one  of  those  introductions, 
into  the  farthest  regions  of  the 
empire,  of  institutions  familiar  to 
themselves,  which  were  customary 
among  the  Roman  colonists,  than 
as  special  gifts  to  the  Britons,  that 
Boman  municipalities  took  root  in 
England.  We  must  thus  go  back 
a  step  further,  and  trace  them  to 
their  origin  in  Italy.  Here  history 
speaks  with  a  voice  that  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  as  to  principle, 
whatever  dispute  may  arise  as  to 
detail.  A  settlement — we  might 
say  a  robber  settlement — grew  into 
a  city ;  a  city  inte  a  State ;  a  State 
became  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
At  each  step  in  the  mighty  trans- 
formation a  law-abiding  people 
clung  closely  to  all  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  preserve  of  their  ancient 
institutions.  When  the  original 
regal  power  was  replaced  by  that 
jealous  balance  of  authority  which 
maintained  its  equilibrium  for  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  muni- 
cipal type  was  carefully  maintained. 
The  transformation  of  Republic  into 
Empire  took  place  not  by  legisla- 
tive parturition,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  labours  of  a  reformer,  but 
by  the  sheer  pressure  of  augmented 
numbers.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Roman  State  outgrew  its  form  of 
government.  The  few  remaining 
representatives  of  the  original  ple- 
beian families  became,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  changes  wrought 
by  time,  heads  of  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  noblesse.  The  original 
liberty  of  the  common  people  de- 
veloped into  a  portentous  idleness. 
Fed  by  the  tribute  of  the  world,  and 
defended  from  the  attacks  of  e^inui 
by  the  care  taken  by  the  magnates 
of  the  city  to  provide  public  amuse- 
ments, the  Popultis  of  Rome  sank 
into  a  worthless  mob.  The  Senatus 
became,  from  the  same  irresistible 
influence  of  the  growth  of  empire, 
efiete  as  a  councO.  In  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi  an  attempt  was  indeed 
made  to  remodel  ancient  institu- 


tions, so  as  to  fit  them  for  widely 
diflerent  conditions :  but  the  effort 
was  made  in  the  direction  of  de- 
struction  rather  than  in  that  of  con- 
solidation. When  the  government 
of  the  world  dropped,  first  into 
the  hands  of  three  conspirators, 
and  a  little  later  into  that  of 
almost  the  only  man  who  proved 
to  be  able  to  bear  such  a  burden 
without  the  loss  of  reason  under 
its  pressure,  the  fact  was  a  natural 
result  of  growth  without  healthy 
organic  change.  As  the  most 
stately  and  vigorous  organic  frame 
attains  its  natural  term  of  Hfe,  so 
was  it  with  the  Roman  Oonstita- 
tion.  How  the  decay  mi^ht  have 
been  avoided  it  may  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  All  that  is  certain  is, 
that  institutions  which  were  proved 
by  their  permanence  to  be  wise, 
powerftil,  and  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  people  in  whose  bosom  they 
arose,  became,  by  sheer  lapse  of 
time  and  increase  of  numbers  and 
of  wealth,  effete  and  paralysed,  so 
that  the  dictation  of  one  man — at 
once  general,  tribune  of  the  people, 
head  of  the  Senate,  and  High 
Priest — was  all  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  ultimate  stage  of  cor- 
rupted civilisation  and  the  absolute 
disintegration  of  society. 

Comparing  small  things  with 
great,  something  of  the  same  order 
and  progress  of  affairs  may  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  London.  Of 
their  admirable  utility  at  one  time 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  rojsl  city 
throve  and  grew  under  laws  that 
were  gradually  enacted  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
with  the  energy  and  wealth  of  her 
chief  citizens.  London,  in  jealously 
guarding  her  own  rights,  became 
the  protectress  of  the  liberties  of 
England.  Wealth,  worthily  gained, 
and  worthily  dispensed,  flowed  into 
the  great  emporium  of  commerce. 
Around  the  chartered  city  spread 
first  acres,  and  then  miles,  of 
suburb;  the  constant  extension  of 
which,   even  so  far    back  as  the 
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reign  of  James  I.,  was  regarded 
with  apprehension  by  the  Legis- 
lature; bat  to  which  it  was  vainly 
ftttempted  to  put  a  stop.  It  is 
truest  the  magistracy  exercised 
by  the  others  of  the  City  did  not 
spread  orer  the  new  parochial  dis- 
tricts tiiat  physically,  although  not 
politiailly,  were  incorporated  into  its 
growth.  In  this  respect  the  growth 
of  London  materially  differ^  from 
that  of  Rome.  In  the  former,  not 
only  was  the  mnnidpal,  severed 
from  the  national,  government,  bat 
the  momcipal  government  itself  was 
oonfioed  within  the  ancient  limits 
of  the  City  walls.  Thus  grew  up 
an  ^together  anomalous  state  of 
things.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
members  of  the  great  City  com- 
panies  may  be  compared  to  the 
eftizens  of  Bome.  They  are  not, 
indeed,  supported  at  the  expense 
of  tiie  tributaries  of  the  City.  But 
in  the  application  (well  or  ill)  of 
ihe  large  and  unaudited  revenues 
of  the  companies  to  the  educa- 
tion, the  solace,  and  the  feasting  of 
their  members,  we  see  a  relic  of 
the  same  order  of  things  which 
gave  bread  and  the  games  to  the 
citizens  of  Rome.  The  unpre- 
oedented  and  unfortunate  feature  of 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  growth 
of  London  was  the  absolute  want 
of  elasticity  in  the  constitution  of 
the  City  Courts.  Instead  of  the 
whole  of  London  being  governed, 
as  in  old  times,  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Council- 
men,  that  chartered  organisation 
▼as  80  strictly  limited  tlu^t  at  the 
present  time  it  only  has  authority 
orer  about  one  aci*e  out  of  every 
square  mile  of  the  area  of  the 
metropolis. 

In  the  two  historic  instances  that 
ve  have  cited,  the  course  pursued 
has  thos  been  partly  similar,  and 
pMtly  very  dissimilar.  Institu- 
tions, in  themselves  admirable, 
permanent,  imd  effective,  have,  in 
each  case,  gradually  fallen  into 
decay  by  the  silent  but  irresistible 
cfect  of  growth  of  population.     In 


one  case,  where  the  authority  of 
the  institutions  was  so  elastic  as 
to  comprehend  all  the  additional 
growth,  the  balance  became  so 
impaired  by  the  extension  of  em- 
pire,  that  society  itself  broke  to 
pieces  under  the  pressure.  In  the 
other  case  it  is  the  institution 
which,  confined  to  its  original  area, 
is  reduced  to  unimportance  by  the 
growth  of  a  population  that  has 
escaped  from  its  influence,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  has  grown 
up  with  a  want  of  organisation  and 
of  rule  that  is  little  short  of  a 
scandal  to  civilisation. 

It  follows  that  the  simple  refusal 
to  take  heed  of  the  changes  effected 
by  the  steady  progress  of  time  is 
anything  but  truly  conservative. 
The  wisest  institutions  framed  by 
human  art  could  only  regard  the 
circumstances  with  which  the  legis- 
lature were  themselves  familiar. 
They  could  not,  or  at  all  events 
did  not,  include  provision  for  gra- 
dual modification  in  proportion  to 
the  change  of  conditions.  On  the 
contrary,  they  strove  to  make 
change  impossible.  Change,  indeed, 
was  inevitable,  since  the  state  of 
society  for  which  the  institutions 
were  provided  was  itself  subject  to 
mighty  changes.  But  no  machinery 
intended  to  provide  for  any  such 
change  formed  part  of  the  original 
institutions.  Clutnge,  therefore,  was 
naturally  deferred  until  it  became 
inevitable.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
takes  place  in  the  form  of  revolution. 

When  society  has  reached  a 
condition  in  which  revolutionary 
change  (under  whatever  guise  it 
may  be  presented  to  the  mind)  has 
become  inevitable,  two  courses  be- 
come possible.  The  one — which  is 
that  to  be  expected  from  children 
or  irreflective  persons — is  to  make 
tabula  rasa  of  the  past,  and  to 
educe  a  new  order  of  society  from 
abstract  principles  or  imaginary 
bases;  the  other  is  to  cling  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  institu- 
tions under  which  the  State  or 
the  people  has  grown  up  from  in- 
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&nc7  to  maturity.  In  this  latter 
attempt — a  neglect  of  whicli  is  a 
negation  of  human  experience — ^two 
methods  are  conceiyaole.  The  one 
is  to  adhere,  as  closely  as  possible, 
to  the  form  of  ancient  institutions  ; 
the  other  is  to  penetrate  into  the 
spirit  of  those  institutions,  to  grasp 
their  master  principles,  and  to  apply 
those  principles  and  that  spirit  to 
the  modification  of  the  new  legis- 
lation. The  former  of  these  courses 
is  that  of  the  unintelligent  admirer 
of  the  past ;  the  latter  is  that  of 
the  man  who  desires  that  what 
was  best  in  the  past  should  have 
fuU  play  aud  power  in  the  future. 

K  we  look  for  those  main  prin- 
ciples of  local  government— con- 
fining ourselves  at  present  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject — under  which 
not  only  London,  but  so  many 
fiimous  and  wealthy  cities,  attained 
their  highest  prosperity,  we  shall 
be  struck  with  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  two  grreat  principles  of  ac- 
tion which  have  of  late  years  fallen 
much  into  disuse.  These,  although 
not  necessarily  connected,  have  been 
always  historically  associated.  They 
are  the  principles  of  gradation  of 
authority,  and  of  unpaid  service  of 
the  public.  We  can  trace  many  signs 
of  the  ancient  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  systematic  gradation.  Its 
form  survives  almost  everywhere. 
In  the  earliest  times  of  our  national 
history  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
mainspring  of  the  organisation  of 
the  country.  Its  mark  is  left  in 
the  ancient  divisions  of  tithings, 
hundreds,  and  counties  or  shires. 
In  military  organisations  it  is,  of 
necessity,  a  main  feature.  In  the 
most  remarkable  attempt  at  the 
reconstruction  of  the  legal  edifice 
that  has  yet  been  made — ^5ie  &mous 
Code  Napoleon — ^this  principle  was 
paramount,  and  was  associated  with 
the  equally  ancient  principle  of 
unpaid  public  service  by  means  of 
the  great  weight  given  to  arbitra- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  latter  prin- 
ciple, now  everywhere  falling  into 
discxedit^  it  nowhere  is  so  utterly 


banished  as  in  those  States  where 
the  ultimate  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion is  referred  directly  to  the  will 
of  the  majoriiy.  The  modem  idea 
of  a  republic  presents  as  com. 
plete  a  contrast  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  to  that  st^n  oli- 
garchical rule  under  which  the 
idea  of  the  State  as  the  first 
object  of  the  love,  reverence,  aud 
service  of  the  citizen  was  developed 
to  its  fullest  extent.  The  common- 
wealth or  republic  of  Borne  was 
one  of  the  most  aristocratic  of  all 
governments.  The  paternal  power 
over  the  fiunily,  the  inalienability 
of  real  property,  the  sacred  respect 
to  hereditary  right,  the  reverence 
shown  to  age,  to  matronhood,  to 
the  grey  hairs  of  the  senators,  the 
utter  voicelessness  of  the  common 
people  in  any  point  where  the  Law 
or  Uie  Senate  had  spoken,  were  all 
elements  of  that  love  and  worship 
of  the  republic  which  gave  suck 
grandeur  and  stability  to  the  Con- 
sulate and  Bule  of  Rome.  If  we 
contrast  the  condition  which  so 
long  endured,  until  it  broke  down 
under  the  luxury  introduced  by 
foreign  conquest,  and  the  weight 
of  the  foreign  empire  of  the  Roman 
State,  with  what  are  now  called 
Republican  institutions,  we  shall 
find  that  the  ruling  principles  of 
the  two  orders  of  things  are  dia- 
metrically opposite.  LoL  nothing 
is  this  more  apparent  than  in 
the  desire  to  escape  from  unpaid 
public  service.  What  is  called  the 
Senate  in  France  is  a  body  of  men 
suf&cientlydependenton  their  neigh- 
bours to  receive  the  sum  of  i8o,ooo{. 
a  year  for  the  performance  of  such 
functions  as  i^ey  are  said  to  dis- 
charge. The  Deputies  of  the  French 
people  are  gratified  by  the  annual 
wages  of  27i,oooZ.  The  Legion  of 
Honour — ^a  body  that  does  not 
even  affect  to  perform  any  duty, 
but  is  a  set  of  men  merely  associated 
by  the  possession  in  each  member  of 
some  such  special  claim  to  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  the  nation 
that  he   wears  a  red  ribbon   Iiy 
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waj  of  honourable  decoration — ^is 
farther  remnnerated  by  an  annnal 
gratification  of  a  million  sterling. 
In  the  United  States  there  is 
now  hardly  any  attempt  to  disgnise 
the  fad  uiat  the  pnrsnit  of  poli- 
tical distinction  is  all  bat  pnrel  j  and 
Bimplja  qnestion  of  dollars.  The 
choice  of  the  temporary  President 
of  forty  millions  of  men  is  made 
an  open  and  nndisgnised  matter  of 
pecniiiarj  interest.  All  holders  of 
office  are  sent  to  the  right-about  on 
the  sabstitution  of  a  President 
from  the  ranks  of  the  opposite 
party.  The  tme  republican  idea 
of  the  service  of  the  State  is  one 
which  it  is  now  as  difficult  to  find 
lingieringon  earth  as  are  the  rites  of 
ApoUo  or  of  Minerva.  Names  have 
been  retained  or  re-ii)fcroduced,  but 
the  things  which  these  names  were 
wont  to  signify  are  altogether  of 
the  past. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  ever 
increasing  specialisation  of  human 
knowledge,  we  may  be  tending 
towards,  or  have  arriyed  at,  a  con- 
dition where  unpaid  service  ceases 
to  be  the  best  available  to  the  State. 
The  experience  of  our  police  courts, 
the  contrast  between  the  justice 
rendered  by  stipendiary  magis- 
trates and  civic  or  country  justices, 
to  say  nodiing  of  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  certain  more  august 
assanblies,  certainly  point  in  that 
direction.  But  tlus  is  a  matter 
which  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  have  accurately  decided. 
If  we  find  that  it  is  only  to  men 
specially  educated  for  the  pursuit, 
tod  therefore  necessarily  paid  for 
their  services,  that  the  conduct  of 
public  business,  of  one  or  of  all 
tinds,  can  be  sirfely  committed,  it  is 
timetiafc  thei-e  should  be  no  doubt 
left  on  the  point.  As  it  is,  we  are 
Tmdergoing  all  the  evils  of  a  state 
of  bansition.  The  best  men,  it  is 
the  common  complaint  (and  the 
inore  popular  the  institutions,  the 
more  a^g  is  the  evil),  shun 
^  pubhc  service.  Their  time 
tt  more  remuneratively  occupied. 


The  honour  of  the  post  no 
longer  has  adequate  charms.  Thas 
the  chief  posts  of  unremunerated 
public  service  are  falling  more 
and  more  completely,  throughout 
the  world,  into  &e  hands  of  inferior 
men.  Not  only  so,  but  one  result 
of  this  descent  of  power  is,  that  the 
want  of  remuneration  becomes  in- 
tolerable, and  corruption  makes  way 
in  consequence.  Whether  we  see  an 
underpaid  Minister  of  War  selling 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  the 
army,  and  receiving  bribes  through 
the  Lands  of  his  wife  from  the  men 
to  whom  he  pays  out  the  public 
money,  or  the  member  of  a  non- 
paid  board  jobbing  for  the  execution 
of  a  lucrative  contract  for  his 
nominee,  the  details  bear  a  great 
family  resemblance.  The  discredit 
into  which  non-paid  or  underpaid 
public  service  is  everywhere  falling 
is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
signs  of  the  time. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
want  of  patriotic  feeling,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  epidemic  over 
the  civilised  world,  is  mainly 
traceable  to  the  same  causes  that 
have  led  to  the  neglect  of  the 
principle  of  gradation  in  autho- 
rities. Indirectly  the  case  may 
be  attributed  to  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  a  city  or  a  State  of  the 
modest  poportions  with  which  Aris- 
totle was  familiar,  in  the  London 
of  Norman  times,  or  in  the  early 
kingdoms  of  Greece,  public  busi- 
ness and  pubHc  duty  were  of  a 
very  limited  nature.  The  alder- 
men, or  senators,  or  &thers  of 
the  little  society,  under  whatever 
name  they  ruled  its  councils,  had 
time  to  spare  from  their  own  legiti- 
mate duties  for  the  public  service. 
The  questions  which  came  before 
them  were  few  and  simple.  The 
distribution  of  duty  and  of  respon- 
sibility was  easy  and  natural. 
Each  man,  taking  on  his  shoulders 
his  own  small  share  of  public  duty, 
was  at  once  the  witness  and  the 
juror  of  the  mode  in  which  his  fel- 
lows discharged  their  own  corre- 
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spending  parts.  The  idea  of  x)ay- 
ment  was  thus  altogether  foreign  to 
the  simple  municipal  rule.  Alder- 
man or  councillor,  whether  keen 
man  of  business  or  fassy  man  of 
pretence,  had  his  little  round  of 
public  duty,  easy  to  discharge.  Thus, 
by  the  common  action  of  those  who 
were  bound  together  by  the  links 
of  a  common  interest,  the  public  and 
the  private  welfare  went  hand  in 
hand. 

With    every     step    in   increase 
of  numbers  this  self-acting  organi- 
sation   becomes  more    difficult    in 
its   working.      The  only  mode   of 
maintaining  a  healthy   activity  in 
the  public  conncils  is  by  a  subor- 
dination of  function.      From  sheer 
increase  of  the  number  of  citizens 
the  original  municipal  council  must 
in  time  become  unable  to  carry  out 
its   original  duties.        Time   fails. 
The   amount    of    discussion    that 
would  settle  the  public  affairs  of  a 
population  of  ten   thousand  souls 
would  make  but  a  weak  impression 
on  the  necessities  of  a  body  of  twenty 
times  that    number.      Thus,  with 
each  augmentation  of    the    com- 
munity, the  pressure  on  the  Supreme 
Council  increases.      Wo  relief  from 
this  pressure  can  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the    number    of    couiv 
cillors.   The  contrary  is  the  result. 
The  more  numerous   the   council, 
the  more  time  does  it  consume  in 
the    discussion    of   every    subject 
brought  before  it.     The  only  escape 
firom  this    constantly  aggravating 
pressure    is  by    delegation.       The 
chief  council  may  divide  itself  into 
committees,  and    delegate    to  in- 
dividual members  a  part  of  the  col- 
lective powers.       In  many    cases 
this  operation  actually  occurs.     If 
constantly    accumulating   business 
is  brought   before  a    consultative 
assembly,    due    deliberation    thus 
becomes  simply  impossible.     Some 
change  in  organisation  is  indispen- 
sable. And  the  changes  which  his- 
tory   shows    us  to  have    actuaUy 
occurred   are  in  the    direction  of 
arbitrary  decision,  rather  than  of  de- 


liberate council  by  the  assembly 
as  a  whole ;  and  of  the  delegation 
of  arbitrary  power  to  individual 
members  in  matters  of  detail.  It 
has  been  shown  us  by  the  ancient 
political  writers  how  each  form 
of  government  has  its  natural 
danger,  and  how  each  form  is 
thus  likely  to  undergo  modifi- 
cation in  course  of  time.  But 
the  accumulating  acd  disturbing 
pressure  to  which  a  body  of  the 
nature  of  a  Senate  or  Supreme 
Council  is  exposed  by  the  mere 
growth  of  the  State  it  was  designed 
to  regulate  has  not  been  treated  bj 
these  writers,  because  it  was  not,  in 
their  time,  anticipated.  We  are  thus 
reduced  to  draw  our  lessons  from 
our  own  experience.  We  see  what 
has  been  the  effect,  in  all  cases,  of 
the  increase  of  population.  We 
see  how  inadequate  has  been  every 
attempt  hitherto  made  to  relieve  the 
Supreme  Council  from  that  con- 
stantly augmenting  pressure.  We 
are  thus  driven  to  revert  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  to  recall  the  condition  under 
which  those  institotions  worked 
satisfactorily;  and  to  inquire  how 
far  these  conditions  can  be  re- 
produced under  a  very  different 
phase  of  social  life. 

There  can  be  no  contention 
against  the  statement  that  the 
primary  form  of  government,  when 
it  was  not  monarchical  or  patn- 
archal,  was  based  on  the  conviction 
that  those  men  who  by  their  age, 
their  experience,  their  stake  in  the 
welfeire  of  the  country,  by  the 
esteem  and  authority  they  had 
acquired  among  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen, were  most  fitted  to  direct 
public  affairs,  should  form  natur- 
ally the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
State — whether  as  the  councillors 
of  a  King,  or  as  the  fountain  of 
executive,  as  well  as  of  legislative 
power.  To  this  natural  Senate  was 
added,  in  course  of  time,  a  second 
group  of  men,  who  represented,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  mass  of  the 
poorer  and  less  considered  citizens. 
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Whether  we  find  this  institution 
aiTODged  as  concurrent  councils  or 
chambers  (as  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Bepresentatives),  or  as  different 
orders  meeting'  in  one  House  (as  in 
the  northern  Diet^  of  Europe,  and 
to  some  extent,  as  in  the  knights 
and  bargesses  of  the  old  English 
Parliament),  matters  little  to  the 
present  enquiry.  One  result  of 
that  pressure  which  arises  from  in- 
crease of  population  has  been  the 
growth  in  power  of  the  second 
element  of  the  consultative  body 
or  bodies  at  the  expense  of  the  first. 
In  the  modification  thus  gradually 
iatrodnced,  the  character  of  the 
Coimcil  necessarily  undergoes  not 
onlj  change,  but  deterioration. 
More  and  more  the  men  of  highest 
mark  and  most  worth  are  displaced 
bjT  the  representatives  of  numbers. 
When  payment  is  given  to  the 
latter,  the  movement  is  intensified. 
We  see  the  results  now  in  the  state 
of  the  Corporation  of  London,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  more  important  courts 
of  conncU.  Not  one  of  the  great 
merchants  who  hold  a  European 
position,  and  whose  experience 
resembles  that  of  statesmen,  is 
to  be  found  among  the  aldermen 
of  London.  Not  one  of  the  first 
class  of  manufacturers,  of  the  men 
■who  stand  confessedly  at  the  head 
of  the  productive  industry  of  their 
own  country,  is  to  be  found  there. 
The  demand  on  the  time  of  such 
men  has  gradually  become  too 
great.  The  many  inconveniences 
and  annoyances  which  they  might 
expect  in  meeting  on  equal  terms 
men  of  very  inferior  real  import- 
ance, sent  to  occupy  their  chairs 
by  the  chance  of  a  popular  vote, 
wonld  of  itself  deter  the  fathers 
of  a  State  or  of  a  city  from  oc- 
eupjing  their  ancient  seats  in  its 
conncilfl.  Thus,  by  degrees,  con- 
sultative power  in  these  bodies 
drifts  into  the  hands  of  trading 
politicians — of  the  men  who  are 
either  paid  for  the  time  they  devote 
tQ  the  public  service,  or  make  use 
qI  their  position  in  some  obscure 


manner  to  procure  themselves  an 
equivalent  for  their  time.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  the  corruption  that  thus  invades 
the  community.  We  may  point  to 
the  legal  investigations  now  in 
course  in  the  United  States.  We 
may  refer  to  those  charges  which 
Mr.  Firth  has  so  definitely  brought 
against  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  any  member  of 
that  body  can  sit  down  contentedly 
under  the  stigma.  What  has  oc- 
curred, and  is  now  occurring,  in 
the  deterioration  of  municipal  and 
national  councils,  is  clearly  intelli- 
gible. It  was  ansJmost  unavoidable 
sequence  of  that  growth  in  the  bulk 
and  numbers  for  which  the  original 
constitutions  of  the  governing 
bodies  had  in  no  way  provided. 

If  this  be  so — ^if  from  the  sheer 
increase  of  numbers  and  of  business 
a  Senate  or  a  Council  becomes  first 
over-worked,  then  deprived  of  its 
natural  members,  finally  both  in- 
efficient and  corrupt — ^where  is  the 
remedy  to  be  sought  ?  We  know 
how  some  rude  practical  compensa- 
tion has  crept  in.  By  delegation 
dead-lock  has  been  to  some  extent 
avoided ;  but  no  defence  has  been 
provided  against  corruption.  But 
if  we  can  trace  the  sources  of  mis- 
chief, we  can  learn  in  what  direc- 
tion the  remedy  is  to  be  sought. 
The  evil  has  arisen,  first,  from  the 
undue  pressure  on  the  time  of  the 
best  men,  then  from  their  abandon- 
ment of  their  post,  then  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  overwhelming  work 
in  hands  not  the  best  for  its  per- 
formance. Two  original  principles 
of  social  organisation  have  been 
thus  outraged.  Are  these  princi- 
ples, if  replaced  and  duly  carried 
out  in  practice,  enough  to  provide 
the  remedy  ? 

If  the  community  is  to  prosper, 
it  can  only  attain  and  maintain  its 
fullest  prosperity  by  the  aid  and 
service  of  its  best  and  ablest  mem- 
bers. To  a  certain  extent,  then,  it 
has  the  right  to  demand  and  to  re- 
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ceive  that  service.  Bat  it  is  neither 
jnst  nor  wise  to  make  the  public 
service  too  onerous.  Nor  is  it  bj 
payment  for  the  time  of  the  council- 
lors that  this  mischief  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  key  to  the  question 
lies  in  the  other  ancient  pringiple, 
that  of  the  gradation  of  authority. 
Overpowering  pressure  of  public 
business  comes  on  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  consequence  of  want  of 
organisation.  A  senate  or  a  council 
loses  public  time  in  discussing 
matters  that  would  be  better  settled 
by  an  inferior  court.  The  rule  of  a 
great  city  is  no  more  incapable  of 
organisation  than  that  of  a  great 
army.  But  as  numbers  increase, 
groups  of  classification  must  in- 
crease. Every  sentinel  is  as  much 
bound  to  watchfulness,  whether  he 
form  a  link  in  a  chain  of  a  mile,  or 
of  fifbv  miles,  of  posts.  Each  non- 
commissioned o£B.cer  has  his  own 
duiy  clearly  prescribed,  whether  he 
form  part  of  a  detached  guard  or 
of  a  massed  body  of  troops.  In  the 
army,  as  in  the  State,  it  is  with  the 
unit  that  duty  commences — ^as  it  is 
to  the  unit  that  the  central  impulse 
radiates  from  the  chief  in  command. 
That  some  modification  of  the 
original  organisation  of  municipal 
life  in  this  country  might  restore 
the  healthy  working  of  our  civil 
institutions  is  the  inference  from 
the  foregoing  enquiry.  We  wisli 
to  avoid  anything  like  detail — we 
do  not  desire  to  be  open  to  the  re- 
proach of  ofiering  a  nostrum.  We 
wish  only  to  indicate  the  course 
which  experience  seems  to  dictate. 
If  the  true  direction  of  that  course 
be  admitted,  the  discussion  of  its 
details  will  be  comparatively  easy. 
Without  insisting  on  the  ancient 
division  of  the  tithing — ^without  in- 
dicating  how  many  householders 
ahonld  form  the   lowest  collective 


unit — ^we  suggest  that  such  a  unit 
should  be  oi^ganised.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  householders,  bound,  under 
some  small  fine,  to  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  combination  and  consul, 
tation,  provided  with  a  chairman, 
either  by  seniority  or  by  choice,  and 
disposing  of  certain  matters  affect- 
ing themselves,  would  form  the  first 
step  in  an  ascending  gradation  of 
truly  popular  units.  The  chairmen 
of  the  lowest  combination  would 
form  the  members  of  the  next  as- 
cending grade.  The  number  of  grades 
in  ascent  is  a  question  for  enquiry. 
But  by  the  re-introduction  and  per- 
fection of  that  gradated  system, 
which  was  the  parent  of  our  social 
organisation  in  pre-Boman  times, 
the  evils  under  which  representative 
government  is  every  whereoppressed 
or  breaking  down  would  have  the 
best  chance  of  avoidance.  Each 
citizen  would  have  to  g^ve,  to  the 
common  welfare,  a  small  portion  of 
his  time,  but  a  portion  that  would 
be  directly  available  for  the  public 
service.  Each  ascending  court 
would  discharge  a  duty  more  proper 
to  the  number  and  to  the  local 
knowledge  of  ita  members,  and  thus 
to  the  general  prosperity,  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  subjects  it 
decided  were  remitted  to  a  larger 
and  more  general  council.  Finally, 
so  sifted  would  be  the  matter  for 
discussion,  as  well  as  the  men  who 
were  to  discuss,  when  we  came  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  it  might 
be  reasonably  expected  that  the  best 
and  wisest  citizens,  giving  a  very 
moderate  portion  of  time  to  grave 
deliberation  on  the  few  points  re- 
served for  their  ultimate  decision, 
might  form  a  Municipal  Council 
or  a  National  Senate  as  reverend 
as  that  of  Venice,  and  as  durable 
as  that  of  Bome  herself. 

F.  RC. 
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rrHE  Presidencj  of  Madras  con- 
X  iained  within  the  long  angle  of 
the  Pemnsnla  is  divided,  exdosive 
of  Native  States,  into  twenty  dis- 
trict, analogons  in  size  and  im- 
portance rather  to  French  depart- 
ments,  or  the  English  kingdoms  of 
Saxon  times,  than  connties.  Most 
of  them  fringe  the  eastern  and 
western  sea-boards,  bat  three  or 
four  oocnpj  the  interior  between 
the  Madras  and  Malabar  coasts, 
abntiasg  at  no  point  npon  the  sea. 
Thej  would  be  acconnted  consider- 
abJe  States  in  Enrope ;  Goimbatore 
and  Salem  amongst  tihem,  for  ex- 
ample, each  comprising  zflore  than 
eight  thonBandsqnare  miles.  Broad 
nndolating  plains,  far-stretching 
ahernations  of  upland  and  hollow, 
characterise  their  snrface;  and 
though  mountain  masses  and  long 
ranges  rise  np  here  and  there,  and 
generally  close  np  the  horizon,  and 
hills,  Hingle  or  in  clnsters,  are 
dotted  like  islands  over  the  great 
champaign,  the  general  aspect  of  a 
lerel  conntry  is  maintained,  and 
the  Great  Peninsular  Railway  runs 
across  from  sea  to  sea,  four  hun- 
dred miles,  without  a  single  tunnel. 
In  these  inland  districts  the  old 
ooontiy  life  of  India  has  been  least 
changed,  and  the  primitive  gods 
ronrive  nndistnrbed.  The  plains, 
like  moorlands  at  home,  usually  lie 
high,  and  extend  for  miles,  their 
ragged  snrfiM»  strewn  with  stones 
and  disjointed  rock ;  a  low  yellow- 
flowered  bnsh  grows  here  and  there, 
and  a  thin  covering  of  coarse  grass 
gives  a  green  tinge  during  the  rains, 
hnt  a  sere  and  wan  appearance 
daring  most  of  the  year.  The 
higher  undulations  are  often  crested 
with  rocky  spires  and  dislocated 
panite  ridges;  and  occasionally 
^g  dyke^  of  black  serpentine, 
or  Teins   of   milk-white   quartz, 


may  be  traced  following  the  dip 
of  the  strata^  sometimes  ceasing, 
then  again  cropping  out,  for  long 
distances.  Stony  watercourses  wind 
on  all  sides  towards  the  lower  levels, 
and  here  and  there  is  met  a  rocky 
flat,  riddled  with  hollows,  some* 
times  of  considerable  depth,  in  which 
rain-water  lies  long,  even  in  the  hot 
months,  enabling  a  long-thorned 
bush  or  two,  or  even  a  low  tree,  to 
sustain  themselves  in  a  favourable 
crevice.  Now  and  then  such  a  bush 
may  be  met  with  covered  with  bits 
of  rag,  denoting  that  some  sick 
wayfarer  there  sank  down  and  died, 
to  soothe  whose  angry  ghost  each 
passer-by  leaves  an  offering  of  a 
scrap.  The  gaunt  goats  and  cattle 
scattered  over  the  waste  gather 
round  the  water-hollows  in  the  even- 
ing before  straggling  in  long  files 
to  the  villages  on  the  skirts  of  the 
plain,  driven  by  the  lean  lads  who, 
perched  on  rocl^piles,  have  watched 
them  all  the  day — dusky  Damoe- 
tases  and  Gorydons  much  given  to 
piping  on  quaint  earthen  flutes,  but 
with  chants  and  voices  unmusical 
to  Western  ears.  There  is  little 
other  motion  of  life  on  the  desolate 
expanse.  Pale  grey  harrier  hawks 
and  chestnut-coloured  kestrils  may 
often  be  seen  gliding  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground,  steadily  beating 
and  quartering  it,  and  from  time 
to  time  balancing  with  outspread 
tail  and  vibrating  wings  over  some 
small  quarry,  now  dropping  down 
suddenly  and  noiselessly,  now  re- 
suming flight.  Herds  of  antelope 
watch  any  chance  passers  along  the 
rough  tracks,  that  here  and  there 
cross  the  plains,  with  heads  and  eyes 
all  turned  towards  the  intruders, 
ready  to  disperse  with  Ught  bounds 
at  any  suspicious  motion ;  and  occa* 
sionally  on  the  more  lonely  tracts  is 
a  troop  of  the  magnificent  Indian 
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bustard,  lopking  in  the  distance 
quite  like  human  figures — for  the 
cock  bird  ^hen  alarmed  and  drawn 
up  stands  fully  five  feet  high,  and 
ite  white  neck  and  olive-brown 
plumage,  beautifully  pencilled  and 
flecked  with  black  lines  and  shad, 
ings,  give  it  much  the  semblance 
of  a  white-turbaned  native. 

The  skirts  of  these  arid  plains 
sinkgraduallyintalower-lyinglevels, 
and  cleared  and  ploughed  patches 
begin  to  denote  the  presence  of  cul- 
tivable soil,  here,  however,  but  poor 
and  shallow,  a  mere  sprinkling  over 
rock,  scratched  up  with  the  imme- 
morial plough  of  the  country,  which 
is  but  a  curved  and  sharpened  stake. 
Only  one  crop   of    quick-growing 
grain  can  be  won  yearly  from  these 
meagre  plots,  and  but  little  labour 
is  bestowed  on  them.     Lower  still 
the  soil  becomes  ridier,  redder,  and 
dieeper,  and  the  fields  are  inclosed  by 
strong  quickset  hedges,  not  unUke 
blackthorn,  and  ta:«e8  are  not  unfire- 
quent.  Some  of  the  fields  bear  crops 
of  various  local  grains  and  growths, 
some  are  devoted  to  pasture.    The 
milch  cattle,  though  small,  are  sleek 
and  shapely,  and  give  a  fair  amount 
of  good  milk  for  half  the  year ;  they 
are^  very  nimble  and  unruly,  diffi- 
cult to  keep  out    of   grain -fields, 
however  securely  fenced ;  their  value 
has  so  much  risen  of  late  years  that 
in  localities  supposed  to  breed  them 
best,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to 
devote  land  to  pasture  than  to  cul- 
tivation.   The  sheep  are  the  best  in 
India,  short-bodied  and  small-tailed, 
jHToducing  excellent  mutton ;  their 
wool  is  thick  and  curly,  generally 
white,  with  black  heads,  sometunes 
wholly  black ;  a  sort  of  blanket  of 
capital  quality,  used  by  all  classes 
of   natives,   is  made  of   it.     Pro- 
prietors of  flocks  make  much  profi.t 
by  folding  them  on  arable  lands, 
the  owners  of  which  pay  a  fee  for 
the  manat*e.     Still  fisher  beyond 
on  the  lowest  level  foliage  becomes 
thicker,  fields  still  more  oarefaUy 
inolosed  beanng  &r  heavier  crops, 


watered  from  large  wells ;  and  be- 
fore long  tiled  or  thatched  roofs, 
appearing  over  the  fences  under 
wide>armed  trees^'give  notice  of  a 
village.  The  fertile  bottom  extends 
around  sometimes  fOT  long  breadths, 
ofbener  restricted  to  less  than  a 
mile,  and  then  begins  to  ascend 
gradually,  and  merges  again  in 
parched,  high-lying  barren  plains; 
and  so  on  for  long  leagues  on  all 
sides.  ' 

Enough    has    been    written   of 
rajahs    and     Indian  .chiefs,   their 
pearls  and  gold,  and  iEjastern  gor- 
geousness*    Who  has  not  read  of 
spearing  the  grim  tusked  boar,  or 
slaying  the    execrated  man-eatisg 
tiger  ?     A  glance  may  be  given  at 
the  humble  tillers  of  the.  soil,  their 
fields,  crops,  and  ways  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  «lso,  perhaps,  at  those  less 
exciting  field  sports  which  in  such 
scenes    replace    for  Anglo-Indians 
those  followed'   over  autumn  stub- 
bles and  heather  at  hom«.    We  are 
encamped  oat  in  a  wide  open  coun- 
try ;  there  is  much'  businfiBs  .to  be 
attended  to  during  •  the  dong  sultiy 
day,  and  no  better,  prepacaition  for 
it  than  brisk  exercise  for  thp  &rst 
hours  after  dawn.      It  is  towasds 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  orops  are 
ripening  fistst.     In  the  early  morn- 
ing dusk,  whilst  cocks  are  crowing 
and  birds  twittering  in  the  shadovs, 
we  mount  a  pony  and  ride   out 
sharply  a  mile  or  two.  to  a  spot 
where  gun-bearers,  and  some  boys 
and  beaters  in  charge  of  half  a  dozen 
dogs,  spaniels,   terriers,   and  half- 
breeds,  have  preceded  us.    Night 
still  seems  to  linger  under  the  tree^ 
and  the  strong  sickly-sweet  odoiu» 
of  creepers  in  the  hedges,  and  loS 
some  flowering  trees    that  difluso 
their  perfume  during  darkness,  ars 
still  floating  in  the  air.     Arrived  at 
the  tiysting  spot  we  dismount  and 
assume  the  gun.    We  are. on  a  wide 
cultivated   upland,  sloping-  gently 
into  fertile  bottoms,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance may  be  seen  the  bare  iwhitea^ 
ing  skirts  of  the  pa,rched  maidieui. 
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Indian  ftgricaltare  in  the  South 
is  rosghlj  divided  into  '  wet'  and 
'  dry,'  the  former  consisting  of  rice 
caltivadon  only.  People  nnac- 
qoainted  with  the  East  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  Hoe  is  the  prevalent 
cultivation  and  food  of  the  popa* 
lation,  bat  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Bice  is  rather  what 
white  bread  is  in  Scotland  and 
Ir^d,  not  the  general  food,  but 
radier  an  occasional  laxnry;  al- 
&ongh  the  same  perverse  fashion 
which  makes  the  whitest  bread  at 
home  preferred  to  the  more  nntri- 
nouB  brown,  leads  all  classes  in 
Asia  to  esteem  rice  more  highly 
than  anj  other  cereal,  thongh  con- 
taining much  the  least  nutriment 
of  all  When,  too,  it  is  considered 
that  nee  can  grow  only  in  water, 
and  therefoxe  on  levels  where  water 
can  be  sapplied  with  certainty  for 
some  months,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  in  a  country  of  very  irregular 
SQifiM^  the  area  capable  of  being 
soiirigated  must  be  very  limited. 
Thns  in  the  district  of  Coimbatore, 
for  instance,  out  of  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  of  cultivated  land 
than  aie  httle  more  than  seventy 
thousand  acres  producing  rice; 
necessarily  then  the  latt^  must 
he  the  &od  of  a  minority.  In  a 
delta  icgion,  like  Tanjore,  or  a 
gieat  river  valley,  such  as  that  of 
the  Ganges,  the  proport»>ns  are 
different,  yet  insignificant  in  the 
total  area  of  the  country.  Still, 
poor  £)od  though  it  be,  rice  sup- 
ports its  millions,  more  probably 
than  any  other  grain,  and  albeit 
SQch  races  are  ever  deficient  in 
pith  and  manhood,  and  '  wet '  vil- 
lages in.  India  ever  the  abode  of 
Brahmana,  and  centres  of  intrigue 
and  rognezy^  as  revenue  officials 
well  Icnowy  most  beautiful,  de- 
%hiful,  and  refreshing  to  look 
upon  is  a  wide  stretch  of  rice 
coltivatioa-r-bow  re&eshing  none 
caa  tell  who.hav^  not  seen  ike  net- 
work of  tender  green  plots,  sepa^ 
t«tfid  by  ridges :of  darker  grass, 


lying  set  amid  brown  or  yellow 
sunburnt  uplands,  with  troops 
of  snow-white  paddy-birds  flying 
about  or  standing  knee-deep  in  the 
grain. 

*Dry'  villages  are  occupied 
chiefly  by  non-Brahmanical  classes, 
foremost  amongst  whom  are  the 
Yalalas,  the  hereditary  cultivators 
and  yeomanry  of  the  land,  a  sturdy 
simple  race,  born,  as  themselves 
say,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  con- 
tent generation  after  generation 
to  pass  laborious  lives  with  hand 
upon  the  plough.  Fortunate,  per- 
haps, in  knowing  their  own  good ; 
for  if  the  earth  is  not  always  most 
just,  nor  always  pours  forth  too 
easy  returns,  yet  anxieties  of  am- 
bition or  commerce  lie  beyond 
their  sphere,  and  wars  sweep  by 
and  leave  them  as  before  amid 
their  fields  and  cattle,  with  sleep 
at  will  beneath  their  trees.  They 
are  remarkably  abstemious,  eating 
no  flesh,  and  strictly  eschewing 
intoxicating  liquors;  their  food 
consists  almost  entirely  of  *  dry ' 
grains  and  pulses,  and  yet  withal 
they  are  strong  and  weH  filled  out, 
often  tall  and  muscular,  in  favour- 
able contrast  to  the  sparer  rice- 
eating  castes.  One  marriage  cus- 
tom,more  barbarous  than  Arcadian, 
prevails  amongst  them,  strongly 
opposed  to  all  Brahmanical  ideas, 
namely,  marrying  very  young  boys 
to  grown  women;  the  reason  as- 
signed is  that  there  may  be  an 
additional  working  member — im- 
portant in  an  agricultural  family ; 
but  the  results  are  morally  incon- 
gruous, for  the  boy's  father  sup- 
plants the  bridegroom,. who  when 
he  grows  up  finds  a  family  already 
provided  for  him,  and  in  his  turn 
follows  the  custom  of  the  country. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  practice, 
with  the  same  object,  and  too  often 
the  same  result,  is  reported  to 
obtain  in  Russian  village  com- 
munities, where,  it  is  said,  a  strap- 
ping woman  may  be  frequently 
seen  carryjmg   her    baby-husband 
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in  her  arms !  Still  general  disso- 
Inteness  of  morals  must  hj  no 
means  be  inferred  in  either  case ; 
the  Yalalas  are  exceptionally  steady 
and  averse  to  crime. 

The  condition  of  the  ryots  or  cul- 
tivators has  been  greatly  improved 
dnring  the  last  thirty  years.  TJn- 
vrise  restrictions  have  been  done 
sway,  and  every  man  so  long  as  he 
pays  the  assessment,  moderately 
calculated,  upon  his  holding,  cannot 
be  turned  off;  neither  can  it  be 
raised  even  should  he  make  im- 
provements, which  become  his  own ; 
and  he  can  sell  or  sublet  the  land, 
which  is  indeed  virtually  his. 
Hence  every  cultivator  knows  ex- 
actly his  position,  what  he  may 
venture,  and  what  expect.  'Dry' 
cultivation  is  so  called  because 
carried  on  by  aid  of  rain  only ; 
when  a  field  is  so  situated  as  to 
admit  of  being  watered  from  a 
well  or  tank,  it  becomes  a  '  garden,' 
producing  besides  grains  sugar, 
cane,  toJb«icco,  bananas,  and  other 
valuable  crops.  Such  gardens  are 
the  mainstay  of  a  district,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  drought,  when 
the  earth's  surface  is  baked  red 
and  glowing  with  fervent  heat. 

As  an  English  summer  landscape 
is  diversified  with  fields  of  wheat, 
barley,  beans,  peas,  vetch,  &c.,  so 
Indian  uplands  and  hollows  are 
covered  in  the  later  months  with 
growths  and  grains  of  many  names 
and  aspects,  mostly  of  the  millet 
kind,  and  generally  lofty  and  luxu- 
riant, as  l^fits  a  land  of  the  sun  ; 
when  grown  in  gardens  the  crops 
are  stifi  more  tall  and  heavy.  We 
are  passing  by  a  three  or  four  acre 
piece  of  kumhoOj  or  spiked  millet 
(PenietZZarta  spicata),  a  noble  grain, 
rising  a  man's  height  on  good  soil, 
bearing  a  spike-shaped  head,  six  to 
nine  inches  long,  somewhat  like  a 
bulrush-head  but  more  pointed,  all 
dose-set  with  small  round  grains 
covered  with  purple  downy  bloom. 
This  fine  millet,  five  per  cent,  more 
nutritious  than  rice,  is  a  fiivourite 


crop  and  grown  extensively ; 
of  it  are  waving  all  round  ii 


acres 
waving  all  round  m  the 
morning  breeze  with  low  stately 
undulations.  Next  to  this  comes  a 
plot  of  gram  (BoUohoa  hiflorus), 
a  low  close-growing  vetch-like 
pulse,  homely  but  most  useful, 
replacing  com  for  horses  in  India, 
and  a  general  food  for  all  cattle; 
its  dark-green  growth  often  alter- 
nates  with  the  lighter-coloured 
bluish-gp^een  Bengal  gram,  com. 
monly  called  chenna,  a  more  deli- 
cate variety.  Adjoining  this  is  a 
field  of  Italian  millet,  more  familiar 
to  us  hanging  in  bunches  in  bird- 
dealers'  shops,  those  dry  yellow 
ears,  however,  giving  little  idea  of 
the  green  drooping  beauty  of  the 
growing  grain.  This  is  often  ac- 
companied by  an  allied  species, 
called  by  the  natives  shamay  (Pa- 
nicum  miliare),  growing  about  the 
height  of  barley,  its  long  plame- 
like  panicle  bowing  beautiMy 
with  the  weight  of  the  grain. 
Then  succeeds  a  field  of  multi- 
farious mixed  cultivatbn,  fint 
perhaps  a  breadth  of  tall  broad- 
leafed  castor-oil  plants,  familiar 
now  in  England  in  *  sub-tropical' 
gardens,  then  a  dozen  rows  of 
sticks  up  which  clamber  varieties 
of  many-coloured  beans,  next  some 
lines  of  flax-plants,  somewhat  like 
yellow-flowered  hollyhocks,  mixed 
with  a  few  straggling  red-headed 
plants  of  the  cockscomb  kind, 
used  for  flavouring  pottage;  and 
following  these  a  patch  of  low 
broom-like  yellow-flowered  bushes 
bearing  pods  producing  a  fine  clear 
oil. 

We  passbyanarrowx>ath  through 
all  this  varied  cultivation — ^the  up- 
per and  poorer  plots  are  mostly 
open,  the  lower  generally  inclosed 
with  hedges  of  prickly  pear— till 
we  arrive  at  a  large  piece  of  kumhoo 
that  has  been  recently  reaped ;  that 
is,  the  ears  have  been  cut  off  wifch 
a  small  sickle-like  knife,  leaving 
the  taU  stalks,  which  wiU  after- 
wards  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
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so  loosening  the  ffronndy  and  need 
for  thatch  or  foader.  Bj  tliiB  is 
a  small  extent  of  waste  stony 
gnsmd  bearing  only  a  few  scat- 
tered thom-biishes ;  here  we  take 
OUT  staxtd,  while  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  reaped  field  the  dogs 
are  boeened  and  the  beaters  ad- 
Tttoce  towards  ns  shonting  and 
dapping  their  hands.  As  they 
approftdi  a  yelping  amongst  the 
dogs  announces  something  afoot, 
aod  presently  a  hare  darts  out 
across  the  open  and  is  forth- 
with rolkd  over.  The  Indian 
species  is  mouse-coloured,  with  a 
blad  Teket  patch  behind  the  ears, 
and  inferior  to  the  English  in  size 
and  flaronr,  but  acceptable  where 
variety  for  the  table  is  limited. 
(^zicklj  following  this  four  or  five 
^Ky  partridges  whirr  upwards 
from  a  comer;  they  are  stronger 
in  flight  and  more  difficult  to  hit 
than  the  English,  which  they  much 
r^emUe ;  only  one  falls  to  the  gun. 
Two  or  three  more  hares  are  started, 
bat  escape  in  contrary  directions  ont 
of  sight. 

We  pass  thence  through  a  gap 
in  a  kll  hedge  of  milk  bush  (Et^ 
pMnum  UrucaUe)  characteristic  of 
these  regions;  a  growth  of  green  leaf- 
less shoots,  growing  one  from  the 
other,  and  branchmg  into  thick 
ii^Asses,  brittle  and  exnding  copious- 
ly a  mflk-like  blistering  juice.  No 
cattle  win  touch  it,  and  it  grows 
rapidly  on  the  poorest  soil  from 
branches  stuck  in.  Old  stocks  are 
often  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and 
rise  twenty  feet  high;  on  open 
plains  villages  are  often  surrounded 
with  a  lofty  ring  of  it,  concealing 
*11  the  houses  within,  and  serving 
«  a  green  rampart  against  prowl- 
ing foes  hunmn  or  four-footed,  and 
against  the  fhrions  winds  that  sweep 
the  plains  in  the  monsoon.  Passing 
^  gap  we  enter  a  field  of  cotton 
of  tiie  American  kind,  now  much 
cultivated ;  the  bushes,  trimmed  so 
^to  spread  rathorthan  rise,  straggle 
»w  over  the  ground  and  their  red- 
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dish  flowers  are  turning  into  ronnd 
green  bolls,  some  of  which — ^for  all 
stages  may  be  seen  on  the  same 
bnsh — are  bursting  and  displaying 
the  pure  white  tufbs  and  filaments 
within ;  a  beat  amongst  the  bnshea 
starts  some  hares,  most  of  which 
steal  away  nnseen  through  the 
bushes,  and  another  covey  of  par- 
tridges that  have,  however,  run  to 
the  farther  end,  and  only  rise  at  the 
hedge.  At  the  bottom  of  the  field 
we  come  upon  a  nullah  or  water- 
course a  dozen  yards  wide ;  five  or 
six  times  in  the  year  a  roaring 
torrent  rushes  along  its  bed,  other- 
wise utterly  dry,  and  its  rough 
broken  sides  are  filled  with  stunted 
bushes  and  long  withered  grass. 
A  nullah  like  this  is  a  sure  find,  and 
we  walk  beside  it,  the  dogs  and 
beaters  a  little  behind.  Soon  a 
hare  scuds  out,  a  partridge  whirrs 
swiftly  up,  and  now  and  then  a 
bevy  of  nearly  a  score  quail  rise 
up  together  from  a  single  comer 
with  startling  suddenness,  and  scat- 
ter  on  all  sides  in  a  very  baffling 
manner.  The  nullah  traverses 
several  more  fields  of  different 
growths,  and  we  follow  it  with 
varying  success.  At  last  it  leaves 
them  and  becomes  a  narrow  lane 
hollowed  through  deeper  soil,  and 
bordered  on  each  side  by  high  thick 
hedges  of  thorns,  prickly  pear,  and 
milk  plant  intermixed.  Formidable 
fences  these,  even  to  the  clad  and 
booted,  much  more  to  natives  bare 
of  limb  and  foot !  Skirting  these 
spiny  barriers,  we  discern  on  one 
side  a  narrow  entrance  between  two 
ancient  stems  of  milk  bush,  guarded 
by  a  wattle  door  of  woven  thorns. 
Unhitching  this  we  enter  a  garden 
field  of  two  or  three  acres ;  its  area 
has  been  levelled  where  uneven  by 
digging  out  the  soil  and  throwing 
it  on  to  the  hedge  banks,  that  are 
much  raised  thereby;  water  is  thus 
freely  conducted  over  the  surface, 
which  is  divided  into  large  com- 
partments, that  can  be  filled  one  by 
one  from  shallow  intersecting  chan- 
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nels.  The  garden  bears  a  fine  crop 
of  rdgi  (Eleusine  coracaim),  the 
most  nutritions  and  favourite  of  all 
dry  grains,  not  excepting  wheat ;  it 
is  close-growing,  short-strawed,  and 
bears  a  head  dividing  into  from  four 
to  six  curved  spikes,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  filled  with  small  round 
seeds,  which  will  keep  ten  years  in 
dry  pits.  We  cross  the  garden 
along  the  fresh  grassy  bank  of  the 
main  channel,  still  wet  with  the 
recent  cuwent,  and  pass  through 
another  thorny  wicket  into  a  larger 
field  of  abonndiug  luxuriance.  Here 
in  close  rustling  array  grows  the 
largest  and  tallest  of  native  cereals, 
cholum  or  great  millet  {Sorghum 
vulgare),  the  most  useful  and,  next 
to  rdgif  the  most  nourishing;^  the 
thick  polished  stems  'rise  ten  feet 
high  on  watered  soil,  beano g  large 
swelling  heads  of  clustoriog  hard 
round  seeds,  the  size  of  pepper- 
corns, red,  white,  or  glossy  black  ; 
for  there  are  three  varieties.  Sixty 
fold  is  no  uncommon  return ;  and  a 
field  of  this  noble  millet  is  beautiful 
to  behold,  the  lofty  shining  stems, 
hung  with  long  green  leaves,  and  the 
multitadinous  heads,  too  strong  to 
wave,  quivering  and  whispering  with 
an  aviipSfiov  yiXairfia  pleasant  to 
eye  and  ear.  African  travellers 
report  this  widely  extended  grain 
as  abundantly  grown  in  negro  coun- 
tries, where  an  intoxicating  beer  is 
largely  brewed  from  it ;  but  this  one 
of  its  many  uses  seems  quite  un- 


known in  India.  Proceeding  oi 
under  the  cool  shade  of  this  gian 
crop,  we  come  to  the  well,  thecatisi 
and  means  of  this  luxuriance. 

Ko  rural  feature  in  the  East  h 
more  delightful  than  a  great  gardei 
well.  Square  and  spacious,  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  wide,  the  perpendica< 
lar  sides  are  often  dug  as  deep,  foi 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  throngl 
solid  rock,  till  water  be  found.  The 
excavated  earth  and  stone  are  piled 
up  on  one  side  of  the  well  into  a 
mound,  the  inner  side  plumb  with 
that  of  the  well,  the  outer  sloping 
down  into  the  garden.  On  the 
crest  of  the  mound  a  couple  of 
strong  posts  are  planted  three  feet  or 
so  apart ;  between  them  at  the  bottom 
a  good-sized  wooden  pulley  wheel, 
is  fixed,  and  a  smaller  between  their 
tops.  At  the  foot  a  large  trough 
usually  hollowed  from  a  tree,  con- 
ducts to  a  channel  carried  along  a 
raised  bank,  sloping  gradually  fbin 
the  mound  far  into  the  field,  and 
in  front  of  the  pulley-supports  i 
paved  track  is  laid  at  a  sharp 
descent  down  the  mound.  This  is 
the  bullock  walk,  and  up  and  down 
it  move  the  bullocks  that  raise  the 
water  from  below.  A  long  leathern 
bap  or  bucket,  tapering  almost  to  a 
pomt,  is  sewn  at  the  mouth  to  an 
oblong  iron  frame  fastened  to  a 
strong  rope  running  over  the  lower 
pulley,  and  a  cord  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  bag  passes  over  the 
upper  wheel.     The  rope,  usually  of 


*  Analysis  of  some  of  the  food-grains  of  India,  showing  thoir  respective  percenUg* 
of  life-smttaining  compounds.  I 


Grains 


Ragi 

Cholum 

Kumbou 

Wheiit 

Bice 


Nitrogenous 
Ingredients 


18-12 

15-53 
1392 

H-45 
9*08 


Non*nitrogenoas 
Ingredients 


8025 
83-67 
8327 
831S 
8908 


Inorganic 
Ingxedients 


103 
1*26 

•73 
24 
0-47 


■ 

*  Dry  gmin« '  are  ground,  made  into  paste,  and  eaten  as  porridge,  op  more  generMfl 
fried  or  baked  into  cakes,  scones,  &c 
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twifitodliide,  must  needs  be  long,  as 
the  witer  is  often  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  below  tbd  top  of  the 
mound;  one  end  is  harnessed  to  a 
coQp]e  of  ballocks,  the  backet  and 
frame  afc  the  other  are  dropped 
splashing  into  the  water,  and  the 
bnllockB  more  briskly  down  the  in- 
clined plane ;  as  they  go,  the  long 
dark  kathem  bag  emerges  dis- 
tended, gating  water  at  twenty 
ciences,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of 
the  monnd;  the  driver  pnlls  the 
upper  oord  which  lifts  the  toil  of 
the  bag,  and  as  the  open  iron  month 
readies  the  trough  it  ponrs  forth 
thewftter  down  trough  and  channel 
into  the  garden,  whence  it  is  led 
from  plot  to  plot  till  all  are  wa- 
tered, and  when  abundant  con- 
ducted into  the  adjoining  gardens. 
Immediately  the  water  is  emptied, 
the  bollocks  shuffle  quickly  hack- 
vards  np  the  slope,  and  down  goes 
the  dripping  bucket  into  the  water, 
soon  monnting  again  and  sending 
another  gush  down  the  channel, 
and  80  the  work  goes  on  for  several 
honrs,  a  bucket  bringing  up  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  gallons  about 
once  a  minute. 

A  neem  tree  grows  beside  the 
well,  stretching  its  light  green 
foliage  and  bunches  of  olive-like 
berriBfl  over  the  water;  from  the 
tips  of  its  branches  hang  several  of 
the  long  beautiful  nests  of  the 
weaTe^bi^d,  whose  brown,  yellow- 
hreasted  inhabitants  are  continually 
flitting  in  and  out  of  the  pendant 
entrance-tubes  in  security  from  all 
enemies,  and  at  its  foot  are  placed 
four  or  five  splinters  of  stone, 
streaked  with  red  and  white  paint. 
A  few  flowers  are  laid  before  this 
rude  shrine  of  rustic  divinities.  We 

re  awhile  under  the  shade,  for 
son  is  now  high  and  hot,  and 
^ch  the  great  bucket-bag  descend 
with  a  splash  and  moimt  streaming 
i^p;  tufts  of  fern  and  long  grass 
cling  to  that  side  of  the  weU  fed  by 


the  continual  moisture,  and  low 
bushes  lean  over  round  its  rim. 
Such  sights  are  grateful  in  a  tropical 
land,  and  pleasant  the  dash  and 
gurgle  at  each  discharge  of  the 
budket,  and  the  ripple  of  the  hurry- 
ing lymph  as  it  straggles  down  the 
slanting  watercourse,  along  which, 
here  and  there,  an  oleander  bush 
displays  its  richly-scented  red  or 
white  flowers,  whilst  the  humped 
bullocks  ply  their  task,  backwcurds 
and  forwards,  with  meek  eyes  and 
faces  intelligently  responsive  to  the 
driver,  who  hesitates  not  to  address 
them  volubly  in  long  speeches  of 
encouragement  or  remonstrance. 

Leaving  the  well,  we  pass  into 
the  village  hard  by,  one  of  ordinary 
size,  containing  perhaps  forty  orfifHy 
houses,  built  on  an  irregular  piece 
of  land  over  which  the  dry  lime- 
stone rock  crops  up,  useless  for 
cultivation  and  overgrown  with  a 
tall  plant  ^  bearing  broad  bluish- 
green  leaves  and  large  pods  filled 
with  silky  fibres,  that  covers  waste 
places,  like  docks  at  home.  There 
is  a  small  street  of  low  windowless 
houses,  thatched  or  tiled,  a  strong 
wooden  door  in  the  middle  of  each, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  a  divan-like 
seat  runs  along  under  the  broad  im- 
pending eaves,  curving  up  at  the 
ends  couch-fashion.  This  outside  ve- 
randah, which  is  the  family  gather- 
ing-place and  drawing-room,is  white- 
washed and  banded  with  red,  as  are 
all  the  walls.  Beyond  the  street 
the  abodes  of  the  lower  castes  lie 
dispersed — here  a  cluster  of  round 
peak-roofed  huts,  there  some  better 
dwellings  with  small  inclosed  yards, 
in  which  grow  a  cocoa-nut  tree  or 
two ;  the  whole  surrounded  with  a 
rough  stone  wall  whitewashed  and 
red-striped,  as  are  also  the  tree- 
trunks.  Somewhat  apart  a  few 
weavers  are  plying  their  craft ;  the 
strong  cloths,  some  twenty-two  yards 
long,  on  which  they  are  employed  are 
stretched  upon  supports  under  a 
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line  of  flowering  trees  planted  for 
the  pnrpose,  and  they  pace  rapidly 
up  and  down  thene  primitive  looms, 
shuttle  in  hand :  their  trade  is  mnch 
diminished  since  their  fabrics,  made 
to  wear,  have  been  supplanted  by 
floods  of  the  cheaper  English,  made 
to  sell.  Somewhere  in  or  near  the 
Tillage  a  big  old  banyan  or  peepol 
tree  will  be  seen  rising  from  the 
middle  of  a  square  stone-built  plat- 
form, as  usual  striped  white  and 
red ;  here  gather  the  elders  to  settle 
disputes  and  questions  of  caste,  and 
not  far  off  will  be  the  village  temple, 
a  small  sacellum,  solidly  built  of 
small  red  bricks,  little  ornamented, 
and  devoted  to  one  of  the  Saktis, 
or  malignant  forms  of  the  wife  of 
Siva,  a  deity  and  worship  doubtless 
of  aborigioal  descent,  adopted  by 
the  Brahmans  into  their  mythology 
to  increase  their  influence.  By  its 
steps  are  placed  two  or  three  snake- 
stones — time-worn  granite  blocks 
bearing  a  cobra  rudely  sculptured 
in  relief  on  one  side,  in  an  upright 
posture,  with  folds  disposed  right 
and  left,  sometimes  having  one, 
sometimes  five  heads,  the  hoods 
always  expanded:  occasionally  a 
woman's  bust  ends  Melusina-like 
in  serpent-coils.  Everywhere  over 
the  country,  at  the  foot  of  trees, 
placed  before  or  ranged  round  the 
walls  of  temples,  these  stones  are 
met  with,  generally  blurred  and 
mouldered  with  age;  some  have 
regarded  them  as  the  oldest  sculp- 
tures in  India^  relics  of  primitive 
snake -worshipping  races.  They 
have  no  priests  now,  nor  do  men 
regard  them  much,  though  a  mys- 
terious awe  invests  them,  and  none 
will  point  at  them  lest  the  hand 
should  rot ;  but  women,  especially 
those  who  long  for  children,  worship 
them  with  oflerings  of  flowers  and 
libations  of  oil.  Meanwhile  women 
and  girls  in  dark  blue  or  red  gar- 
ments, adjusted  in  true  ancient 
Greek  style,  with  round  jars  poised 
on  their  heads,  are  passing  and  re- 
passing to  and  from  the  well  just 


below  the  village,  one  of  the  great 
square  wells  already  described,  half 
of  it,  with  the  bullock-walk  and 
water-raising  apparatus,  fenced  off 
by  strong  hedges  running  up  to 
each  side,  and  half  within  the 
village  ground  for  public  use.  From 
one  comer  a  narrow  flight  of  steps 
is  cut  down  its  side  to  the  water, 
by  which  the  women  descend  to  fill 
their  jars.  Files  of  other  women, 
bearing  baskets  of  grain  or  vege- 
tables, are  starting  for  the  neigh- 
bouring  market,  and  massive  carts 
are  creaking  by,  some  drawn  bj 
grim  black  buffaloes,  some  by  the 
tall  white  bullocks  bred  in  jangles 
by  the  Cavery-stream. 

From  the  village  we  pass  bj  a 
very  narrow  lane,  worn  so  deep 
and  hollow  by  the  constant  passage 
of  cattle  that  the  hedges  almost 
meet  above  ;  this  soon  opens  on  the 
lowest  level  of  the  surrounding 
watershed,  where  on  each  side  of 
the  dry  bed  of  a  wide  sandy  nuM 
lie  several  acres  of  flat  spongy  soil 
better  fitted  for  pasture  than  cul- 
tivation. At  this  season  it  is 
covered  with  long  harsh  grass,  with 
here  and  there  spaces  of  a  fresh 
delicate  kind  growing  closely,  knee- 
deep.  A  few  mimosa  bushes,  beset 
with  pale  slender  thorns  three  or 
four  inches  long,  and  bearing 
clusters  of  yellow,  or  white  and 
red,  woolly  blossoms,  haunted  bj 
green-mailed  beetles  and  huge  blae- 
black  bees,  are  scattered  about  like 
hawthorns  in  English  meadows,  and 
an  incessant  chirping  and  shrilling 
fill  the  air  from  multitudes  of  lo- 
custs and  grasshoppers  that  rise  at 
every  step.  Here  we  may  expect 
to  meet  with  the  choice  game-bird  of 
the  country,  the  florikin  (Sypheo- 
tides  auriius).  It  is  of  the  bustard 
family,  nearly  the  size  of  a  hen,  the 
plumage  beautifully  mottled  and 
barred  with  dark  and  light  shades 
of  brown  and  black,  the  male  some- 
times wholly  black;  the  chin  is 
white,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
white  feathers  in  the  wings.    The 
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male,  too,  is  disiingoislied  bj  a  tufb 
orer  each  ear  three  or  four  inclies 
long  of  tliree  bare-shafted  feathers 
en^Dg  in  small  oval  webs.  Its 
chief  food  is  grasshoppers,  and  it  is 
(^ten  difficult  to  flush,  mnniiig  loog 
disiaooes  thioDgh  the  grass  or  lying 
so  dose  as  to  aUow  being  stepped 
over  vithout  rising ;  its  flee^  is 
beM  to  be  the  most  delicate  and 
best-flavoured  of  all  Indian  game- 
falrds.  Choosing  a  large  open  space 
of  grass,  we  advance  in  a  line  with 
bec^rs  on  either  side  and  dogs 
working  in  front,  invisible  in  the 
tell  growth ;  presently  there  is  a 
dash  and  whimper,  and  up  flies  the 
expected  game,  a  satisfactory  shot ; 
and  whilst  reloading,  another  springs 
Dp  and  mounting  high  flies  fast 
away.  But  this  delicate  qnarry  is 
prized  bj  other  foes  than  the  sports- 
man,  and  a  probable  cause  of  its 
scarcity  and  larking  habits  is  the 
pertinacity  with  which  hunting 
hawbwiil  quarter  ground  like  this 
with  keen  downward  glance  that 
dLsoems  the  least  movement  in 
deepest  herbage.  As  the  floiikin  is 
speedbg  away,  a  chestnut-headed, 
grey-backed  merlin  dashes  arrow- 
like firom  behind  a  tree  and  swoops 
npon  it.  Eluding  the  attack  by  a 
hair's-breadth  the  bird  dives  swiftly 
into  thi(^  grass,  and  the  hawk,  re- 
C07ering  itself  with  light  upward 
sweep,  would  have  followed  but  for 
onr  adrance.  Though  marking 
exactly  the  spot^  we  traverse  it 
again  and  again,  but  the  frightened 
W  will  not  rise,  till  at  last  it 
flatters  np  from  the  very  jaws  of  a 
^.  We  proceed  to  beat  the  re- 
maining ground,  and  bag  another 
brace,  which  is  fiur  success  in  these 
districts,  where  florikins  are  scarce, 
thongh  plentiful  &rther  north. 
Wbilstbeating,  an  agitation  amongst 
^e  dogs  indicates  a  danger  hardly 
hown  to  sportsmen  at  home.  Two 
or  three,  with  raised  ears  and  un- 
^  yelp,  are  surrounding  some 
object  iu  the  group ;  we  approach, 
*nd  see  a  la^  cobra,  with  head 


erect  and  thrown  back,  swaying  to 
and  fro  as  a  dog  comes  too  near, 
and  as  we  come  up  the  grim 
spectacled  head  expands  and  a 
fierce  hiss  is  heard — signs  of  instant 
attack,  only  prevented  by  a  charge 
of  shot.  It  seems  much  distended, 
and  after  some  hesitation  and  mut- 
terings  of '  The  good  snake ! '  (for  so 
the  natives  commonly  designate  the 
cobra,  and  rather  scruple  to  molest 
it,  and  should  they  kill  one  fre- 
quently begs  its  pardon)  one  of  the 
beaters  slits  it  up,  and  discloses  in- 
side another  snake,  almost  half  its 
own  size,  apparently  not  long  swal- 
lowed. 

We  now  approach  a  large  well, 
furnished  with  a  double  bullock- 
walk  and  bucket-apparatus;  the 
water  is  near  the  surface,  deep,  and 
enough  to  irrigate  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
acres  of  rice  land,  a  little  oasis  of 
wet  cultivation  amongst  the  pre- 
vailing dry.  Most  of  the  paddy- 
plots  have  been  recently  cut,  leaving 
the  short  stubble  on  the  still  wet 
soil ;  this  is  just  what  snipe  delight 
in,  and  at  the  first  step  on  the  oozy 
ground,  with  the  soft  fiimiliar  cry 
up  glances  the  favourite  dark- 
brown  white-breasted  bird,  and  as 
it  falls  another  rises  and  drops  to 
the  second  barrel ;  and  as  we  move 
on  they  spring  up  thickly,  some 
darting  away  down  the  wind,  some 
alighting  again,  but  generally  wild 
and  difficult.  So  we  go  over  the 
ground,  bagging  some,  missing 
perhaps  more,  till  at  the  last  comer 
the  sudden  and  simultaneous  up- 
rising of  a  dozen  ends  the  sport, 
leaving  us  in  loud  wonderment  why 
nothing  fell  to  the  second  barrel, 
though  with  a  secret  conviction 
that  the  flurry  had  led  to  firing 
under  them.  Snipe-shooting  here 
replaces  the  grouse-moors  and  well- 
preserved  stubbles  at  home.  In  the 
great  irrigated  tracts  the  birds 
often  swarm  from  October  to  March, 
and  men  whose  eye  and  hand  act 
well  together  find  great  sport.  En* 
thusiasts  will  folbw  it  up  for  a  long 
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tropical  day,  with  feet  in  cold 
water  and  a  bnming  san  darting 
down  upon  the  head,  intent  npon 
^^^E  tlieir  hundred  birds.  Good 
shots  often  accomplish  this,  bat  in 
oar  opinion  at  an  unwise  risk, 
though  the  birds  are  less  wild  and 
lie  closer  in  the  midday  heat.  Many 
a  disordered  liver  and  dangerous 
fever  or  dysentery  may  be  traced 
to  a  day's  sniping  and  a  bag  of 
fifty  brace. 

Here  our  morning  shooting  ends. 
It  is  past  eight  o'clock,  and  the  sun 
smites  fiercely ;  we  have  walked 
some  five  or  six  miles  since  he  first 
showed  his  flaming  rim  over  the 
low  eastern  horizon,  and  we  reckon 
ft  bag  of  a  leash  of  hares,  two  brace 
partridges,  ditto  florikin,  three 
brace  quail,  and  four  ditto  snipe. 
The  pony,  that  by  circuits  and 
dexterous  squeezing  through  gaps 
hafi  accompanied  our  course,  is 
now  brought  up ;  we  mount,  and 
ride  sharply  along  narrow  laby- 
rinthine lanes,  between  thick  thorny 
hedges  ^twisting  amongst  the  gar- 
dens and  inclosed  fields,  sometimes 
deep  and  hollow,  sometimes  raised 
upon  earth  excavated  from  gardens 
on  each  side.  We  pass  fields  of 
diversified  cultivation,  from  the 
towering  eholum  to  the  lowly  gram, 
now  and  then  catching  glimpses  of 
the  white  bullocks  moving  up  and 
down  their  walk,  and  hear  the  cry 
of  the  driver  and  the  splash  and 
rattle  of  the  bucket. 

At  one  spot,  where  three  lanes 
meet,  a  weird  goblin-like  troop 
opens  on  our  sight.  In  a  comer, 
backed  by  a  high  dark  hedge,  fenced 
off  by  a  low  line  of  prickly  pear, 
there  is  grouped  an  assemblage  of 
grotesquely  hideous  figures.  In 
&ont  stands  a  row  of  horses,  nearly 
life-size,  rudely  formed  of  pottery, 
painted  in  staring  colours.  Most 
are  white,  some  pied,  with  capari- 
sons and  housings  of  pottery- work, 
coloured  brightly.  Three  or  four 
bear  riders  grasping  weapons,  with 
yellow  faces,  grinning  teeth,  thick 


black  moustaches,  eyebrows,  and 
hair,  and  belts,  necklaces,  and  or- 
naments in  gaudy  hues.  Behind 
this  uncouth  cavalry  are  ranged 
some  colossal  figures  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  of  the  same  material, 
decked  in  the  same  style  with 
various  insignia,  fillets  or  tiaras  on 
their  heads  and  horrible  count«. 
nances.  There  are  also  two  or 
three  elephants,  less  than  life,  with 
tusks  and  housings,  all  in  coloured 
pottery.  These  nightmare  -  like 
figures  are  in  all  stag^es  of  decaj; 
some  blackened  by  time  and  wea- 
ther, with  limbs  broken  and  greai; 
rents  in  their  hollow  bodies ;  others 
entire,  but  faded,  and  two  or  three 
new  and  staring  with  fresh  paint. 
All  are  placatory  offerings  to  local 
demons  and  evil  spirits,  who  really 
receive  the  larger  share  of  popular 
worship.  Numerous  they  are  and 
many-named,  all  male,  but  eqaallj 
malignant  with  those  female  deities 
who  occupy  most  village  temples 
and  are  resolvable  into  some  form 
of  the  wife  or  saJdi  of  Siva.  These 
male  demons  of  aboriginal  super- 
stition are  not  recognised  by  the 
Brahmans,  except  as  servants  of 
their  gods,  and  no  Brahman  assists 
at  their  rites;  their  office  is  to 
plague  human  kind ;  they  inflict 
diseases  on  men  and  cattle,  and 
bring  on  evil  and  misfortune.  In 
cases  of  obstinate  sickness,  long- 
continued  ill-fortutie,  frequent  death 
of  children,  or  murrain  amongst 
cattle,  a  vow  will  be  made  to  set 
up  one  of  these  images  of  potter^s 
work  to  the  demon  suspected  of 
causing  the  visitation.  Moreover, 
anyone  who  meets  with  an  unna- 
tural death,  by  accident  or  violence, 
is  regarded  as  likely  to  become  a 
demon  of  peculiar  malignity,  and 
so  after  death  is  any  notoriously 
wicked  person  ;  the  decease  of  such 
a  character  will  strike  a  whole 
neighbourhood  with  terror,  as  he 
is  sure  to  become  a  most  dangerous 
demon.  We  remember  a  remark- 
able instance  of  ai^[)easing  eveu  in 
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aQtic^ati(m.  A.  man  of  very  bad 
repute  cnielly  mardered  his  wife ; 
he  was  tried,  but  escaped  through 
some  defect  of  eYidenee,  bat  the 
imhapjj^  woman  at  once  became,  to 
the  popakr  mind,  a  personification 
of  oDfiatiftted  vengeance.  An  image 
TTSS  set  up  to  her,  and,  strange  to 
sajr,  one  of  her  still  living  husband 
was  placed  bj  her  side  !  So  uni- 
Tenalis  the  idea  that  a  soui  sud- 
denly cut  off — 

!(o  reekoaiog  made,  but  sent  to  its  acconnt 
With  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head — 

will  be  perhirbed  and  restless,  with 
a  longing  for  revenge. 

To  all  such  dreaded  beings, 
irhether  aboriginal  demons  or  angry 
hnman  spirits,  these  huge  grim  pot- 
tezT  images  are  set  up,  sometimes 
in  the  inclosures  of  temples,  some- 
times in  haunted  nooks  like  this. 
Behind  the  grotesque  troop  de- 
scribed above,  there  is  a  small 
decaying  brick  structure,  shaped 
somewluit  like  a  dog-kennel,  and 
not  mach  bigger,  at  the  foot  of  an 
nmhrella-headed  thorn-tree ;  within 
it  may  be  seen  a  stone  splinter, 
tipped  with  red,  and  a  few  flowers 
atreim  before.  A  legend  runs 
that,  many  years  ago,  a  herd-boy 
▼as  driving  his  cattle  home  along 
the  lanes  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing ;  when  passing  the  spot  where 
the  three  ways  met,  he  observed  a 
pilgrim  with  staff  and  rosary  of 
JAzge  rough  beads  sitting  on  a  stone 
in  a  comer ;  the  boy  was  carrying 
a  chaplet  of  flowers  he  had  been 
twining,  and  carelessly  asked  the 
stranger  ^where  he  should  offer  it. 
The  other  pointed  to  a  lingam-stone 
ttnder  a  tree  beside  him ;  the  boy 
stooped  to  place  it  there,  and  on 
looking  up  found  the  pilgrim  had 
disappeared.  He  told  the  story  to 
the  villagers,  who  coming  there  and 
finding  the  stone,  which  no  one 
liad  noticed  before,  concluded  there 
^  been  a  vision  of  Siva,  built  a 
little  shrine  for  the  stone,  and  have 
resorted  there  since  to  worship; 
consequently,  too,  the  spot  has  been 


conaidered  suitable  for  these  dedi- 
catory pot-ware  figures.  It  is 
curious  how  popular  behefs  take 
similar  lines  and  manifestations  in 
widely-separated  lands  and  ages. 
Visions  seen  by  peasants  draw  vast 
pilgrimages  in  European  countries, 
and  are  represented  by  groups 
of  figures  placed  in  churches,  and 
in  numerous  churches  offerings 
are  hung  up,  as  of  old  to  the  sea- 
god,  for  deliverance  from  peril  or 
sickness.  So,  too,  Parvati,  the  grim 
and  merciless  spouse  of  Siva,  wor- 
shipped to-day  throughout  India  in 
many  forms,  all  hideous  and  blood- 
stained, the  mistress  of  disease  and 
death,  haunting  mountain-caves  and 
cemeteries  with  her  retinue  of 
ghosts,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
*  the  triple  Hecate,'  the  queen  of 
witchcrafts  and  *  close  contriver 
of  aJl  harms,'  classically  as  well  as 
medisevally ;  and  she  again  one 
VTith  the  Ishtar  of  the  Babylonian 
tablets,  the  ruthless  poisoner  and 
destroyer  of  her  worshippers,  whose 
attend[ants  were  Sickness  and  Fa- 
mine. 

Urging  the  pony,  that  seemed 
inclined  to  swerve,  past  the  fantastic 
company  of  clay  monstrosities,  we 
ride  on  apace  ;  and  soon  the  ground 
begins  to  rise,  the  lane  becomes 
rough  and  stony,  the  hedges  dwindle, 
and  we  emerge  on  to  the  open 
plain,  bathed  in  a  shimmering  glare 
under  the  intense  sunshine,  and 
crossed  by  a  white  track,  which  we 
must  follow.  No  living  thing  is 
visible  save  a  couple  of  jackals 
moving  leisurely  along,  which  break 
into  a  long  gallop  as  we  approach ;  • 
the  free  air  meets  us  refreshingly, 
and  as  we  dip  into  a  wide  hollow 
a  multitude  of  large  quaint-looking 
stones,  disposed  in  an  unwonted 
manner,  meet  our  view.  It  is  a 
city  of  cairns  scattered  over  a 
space  of  many  acres.  As  in  Europe, 
these  tombs  of  an  unknown  race 
stand  amidst  living  populations, 
utterly  remote  and  disconnected 
from  all  present  associations,  and 
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are  nnmerons  in  many  spots  of 
these  districts.  We  diverge  from 
the  track  and  pass  throagn  them, 
noting  that,  while  in  strict  anti- 
quarian language  they  would  be 
termed  kistvaens,  they  seem  to  com- 
prise almost  every  variety  of  mega- 
iithic  construction.  Generally  they 
present  the  appearance  of  heaps  of 
blackened  stones  of  various  sizes, 
some  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  but 
all  evidently  much  worn  down  and 
reduced  by  age  and  exposure. 
Most  of  them  are  surrounded  by 
circles  of  stones,  double,  triple,  and, 
rarely,  even  fourfold,  some  only 
just  appearing  above  ground,  others 
four  or  eight  feet  high,  and  a  few 
are  distinguished  by  a  hage  upright 
stone,  or  menhir,  placed  close  out- 
side the  circle,  like  the  headstone 
of  a  grave.  These  circle-inclosed 
cairns  cover  underground  chambers 
termed  by  antiquaries  kistvaens, 
averaging  six  feet  long  by  three  or 
four  wide,  and  from  six  to  ten  deep, 
constructed  by  four  prodigious 
stone  slabs,  placed  edgewise,  with  a 
flat  one  for  the  floor,  and  closed 
above  by  an  enormous  overlying 
capstone.  The  chambers  were  all 
originally  subterranean,  and  covered 
by  the  cairn  heaps;  but  the  latter 
have  disappeared  from  many,  and 
the  earth  around  them  sunk  away, 
leaving  half  the  chamber- walls  pro- 
jecting above  the  surface,  often 
still  bearing  up  the  capstone,  that, 
in  many  instances,  much  overlaps 
its  supports,  so  that  the  whole  looks 
rather  like  a  gigantic  mushroom. 
The  greatest  of  the  tombs  stood 
conspicuously  in  the  centre,  as  of  a 
chieftain  buried  amongst  his  people. 
At  its  head  rose  a  broad  rude  mono- 
lith, over  twelve  feet  high ;  huge 
rough  stones  formed  a  double 
circle,  the  cairn  over  the  chamber 
had  disappeared,  and  the  immense 
massive  covering-stone  had  been  dis- 
placed, and  lay  around  in  fragments. 
The  chamber  thus  exposed  had  been 
laid  bare  to  the  bottom,  doubtless 
by  some  treasure  seekers;  it  was 


ten  feet  wide,  as  many  deep,  and 
rather  moro  in  length,  the  sides 
formed  of  four  prodigioas  single 
slabs.  It  was  a  wild,  impressive 
scene,  as  we  stood  by  this  rude 
memorial  of  some  nameless  leader 
of  a  forgotten  race.  The  silent 
barren  plain  extended  far  around  in 
rocky  ridges  and  dreary  yellow  ex- 
panses, whilst  about  us  lay  multi- 
tudes of  blackened  grave-mounds, 
with  here  and  there  the  massive 
chambers  half  revealed,  the  cap- 
stones still  covering  some,  on  others 
tilted  and  half  Mien,  whilst  on  all 
sides  stood  tail  rough  stones,  some 
upright,  some  leaning  and  awry. 
It  realised  the  poet's  vision  of  the 

Dismal  cirque 
Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor. 

The  people  to-day  entertain  many 
quaint  notions  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  these  antique 
remains,  for  the  most  part  resolv- 
able into  'myths  of  observation,' 
i.e.  stories  suggested  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  objects  themselves.  It 
does  not  occur  to  the  natives  to 
regard  them  as  sepulchral,  bnt 
rather  as  the  dwelling-places  of 
some  pygmy  or  legendary  people, 
prompted  probably  by  the  pottery, 
some  evidently  used  in  cooking, 
found  in  the  chambers,  as  well  as 
by  a  curious  aperture  always  exist- 
ing in  one  of  the  end-slabs.  What 
its  use  may  have  been  is  doubtful, 
unless  it  were  for  introducing  urns 
into  the  sepulchral  chamber,  though 
ill-placed  for  that;  but  the  people 
look  upon  it  as  a  door.  It  is  re- 
markable that  exactly  similar  holes 
exist  in  European  kistvaens,  iu 
France  and  elsewhere.  The  pottery, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  of  very  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  for  the  most  part 
unlike  any  now  in  use,  of  better 
texture  too,  polished  black  or  red, 
ornamented  with  wavy  white  lines, 
often  bearing  marks  of  fire.  One 
characteristic  shape  is  a  tall  Qf°r 
shaped  like  a  lecythus,  but  with 
rim  turned  over,  and  standing  on 
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three  or  four  short  legs.  Fragments 
of  bunt  bones,  mnch  corroded  iron 
kniTes  and  spear-heads,  and  corne- 
lian or  crystal  beads,  are  foand 
sparinglj  in  tbe  chambers  and 
urns.  One  popolar  tradition  re- 
specting the  tombs  rons  that,  in  a 
far  distant  age,  the  astrologers  pre- 
dicted all  humankind  would  be  de- 
strojed  bj  a  rain  of  fire ;  so  the 
men  took  counsel  and  bnilt  impene- 
trable bouses  of  solid  stone,  fur. 
nished  them  with  provisions  and 
ntensik,  and  dwelt  in  them.  But 
one  day  a  shower  of  gold  fell,  which 
Inred  them  forth;  and,  as  they 
were  gathering  the  gold,  *the  fire- 
sbower  of  ruin  all  dreadfully 
driven*  descended  suddenly  and 
destroyed  all  but  a  few  who  had 
iiiajed  at  home.  Another  account 
deliTerB  that,  in  a  bygone  cycle, 
there  liTed  a  race  of  pygmies,  who 
nevertbeless  possessed  the  strength 
of  elephants,  and  could  easily  split 
rocks  and  lifl  enormous  masses. 
These  bnilt  the  stone  chambers,  and 
perished  in  the  flood  that  closed  the 
cycle. 

One  quaint  legend  avers  that,  in 
Teiy  ancient  times,  men  lived  for  ex- 
traordbarily  long  periods,  even  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  then  did  not  die ; 
but,  when  become  feeble,  lay  helpless 
and  unable  to  move.  Sight  and  ap- 
petite remained ;  but  they  remained 
lying  in  their  houses  like  huge 
breathing  pumpkins,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  the  yonnger  gene- 
rations. At  last,  to  get  rid  of 
these  ripe-fiTiit-like  encumbrances, 
their  descendants  constructed  stone 
houses,  placed  the  helpless  ancients 
witbin,  with  food  and  pots,  and 
came  to  the  door  daily  to  tend  them 
whilst  they  survived.  When  at 
last  tbey  died  the  door  was  closed, 
and  earth  and  stones  heaped  over 
all.  So  the  people  of  the  day  les- 
sened the  nuisance  of  the  pumpkin 


stage  of  their  forefathers!  Here, 
too,  as  in  all  countries,  these  myste- 
rions  remains  are  popularly  believed 
to  contain  treasure,  which  accounts 
for  tlleir  being  so  often  found  ran- 
sacked ;  neither  coins  nor  gold  ever 
are  discovered  in  them,  their  date 
being  doubtless  anterior  to  the  nse 
of  either ;  bnt  the  common  creed  re- 
mains nnshaken,  and  gives  as  a 
reason  for  nothing  valuable  being 
found,  that  nnholy  spells  were  nsed 
to  make  them  secure ;  and  that  a 
man  was  often  buried  alive  in  them 
whose  ghost  guards  and  conceals 
the  treasure  against  all  seekers, 
only  giving  it  np  to  the  proprietor, 
or,  as  some  say,  if  compelled  by  a 
human  sacrifice.  This  recalls  what 
Bertram  Riaingham  tells  of  the 
practices  of  the  old  Buccaneers — 

Seek  some  charnel  when  at  full 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull ; 
There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap, 
And  bid  the  dead  the  treasure  keep ; 
Sure  guardians  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 
Jjacks  there  such  charnol?    Kill  a  slavft 
Or  prisoner  on  the  treasure-grave  ; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post.* 

We  can  pause  no  longer  by  the 
ancient  graves,  but  gallop  on  over 
the  rolls  and  stretches  of  the  maid&n, 
and  presently  its  outskirts  come 
in  view,  and,  jnst  beyond  them,  our 
camp,  with  the  white  tent  shining 
beside  the  thick  dark-green  foliage 
of  a  fine  tamarind  tree — one  of 
Indians  noblest  and  most  nseful 
growths,  broad-trunked  and  mas- 
sive-armed, producing  excellent 
timber,  and  bearing  profusely  the 
brown  acid  pnlpy  pods  serviceable 
in  so  many  ways.  Arrived  and 
dismounted,  a  bath  and  breakfast 
follow,  and  then  multifarions  busi- 
ness till  the  wheels  of  the  fervent 
snn-chariot  have  neared  the  western 


mountams. 


M.  J.  W. 


Rokeby,  Cant.  II. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  UNDER  CHARLES  I. 

FROM  ORIGINAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  DEVON, 
Bt  a.  H.  a.  Hamilton. 


M  MICHEL  CHEVALIER,  ia 
I  bis  excellent  book  on  tbe 
Frohahle  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Oold, 
traces  tbe  Englisb  Civil  War  of 
tbe  seventeentb  century  to  tbe  de- 
preciation of  tbe  precious  metals 
caused  by  tbe  discoveries  of  tbe 
previous  hundred  years,  and  to  tbe 
general  inconvenience,  suffering, 
and  discontent,  following  on  tbe 
*  derangement  of  tbe  value  of  labour 
and  property.' 

Tbis  opinion  is  certainly  exag- 
gerated, and  must  be'  taken  as  tbe 
view  of  a  political  economist  too 
mucb  wrapped  up  in  bis  own  *  spe- 
ciality. '  An  irreverent  reader  migbt 
be  reminded  of  Mr.  Dick  in  one  of 
Dickens's  books,  wbo  could  not 
keep  Cbarles  I.  out  of  bis  memorial. 
But,  on  tbe  other  band,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  historians  have 
not  attributed  too  mucb  influence 
to  tbe  imprudent  acts  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  too  little  to  those 
sources  of  uneasiness  which  kings 
and  laws  can  do  little  to  cause  or 
cure.  Tbe  records  of  tbe  county  of 
Devon  suffice  to  show  mucb  suffer- 
ing from  the  enhanced  price  of  food, 
caused  not  only  by  the  change  in 
the  value  of  money,  but  also  by  tbe 
increase  of  population,  the  difficul- 
ties of  internal  carriage  and  of  ex- 
ternal trade,  and  by  unfavourable 
seasons,  which  seem  to  have  fre- 
quently occurred  at  this  time,  al- 
ternating, no  doubt,  with  seasons 
of  comparative  plenty. 

The  favourite  remedy  for  dearth 
was  tbe  prohibition  of  making  malt 
and  of  transporting  grain  out  of 
tbe  county.  Such  orders  recur 
very  frequently  in  tbe  Sessions 
Books  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
At  Michaelmas  1630,  there  was  a 
proclamation  on   this   subject  re- 


ceived from  tbe  Government  in 
London.  It  speaks  of  tbe  great  excess 
and  abuse  of  bread  corn  by  reason 
of  tbe  extraordinary  conversion  of 
barley  into  malt,  occasioning  the 
dearth  of  corn  and  grain  within  the 
county.  The  justices  consequently 
proceeded  to  *  inhibit  all  common 
malsters  from  converting  of  barley 
into  malt'  until  further  orders. 
They  also  resolved  themselves  *  to 
resort  unto  markets  to  endeavonr 
reasonable  prices  on  com  and  grain,' 
and  to  take  like  care  for  tbe  pre- 
vention of  tbe  dearth  of  salt.  All 
persons  who  bad  bought  or  should 
buy  any  com  at  the  markets,  or  else- 
where by  land  or  sea,  *  with  intent 
to  sell  tbe  same  again  converted  into 
malt  or  otherwise,'  were  to  be 
*  taken  notice  of  *  by  the  constables. 
Letters  were  to  be  written  to  the 
justices  of  neighbouring  counties, 
and  to  tbe  mayors  and  chief  officers 
of  corporate  towns,  inviting  them 
to  join  in  the  same  course.  The 
chief  officers  of  maritime  towns  were 
also  to  be  requested  to  prevent  all 
transportation  of  corn,  meal,  and 
biscuit,  except  *for  a  competent 
provision  of  the  ships  of  our  own 
nation  for  their  particular  voyage.' 
Enquiry  was  to  be  made  respecting 
all  *  corn-masters  and  sellers  of 
corn,'  and  *  what  kind  of  grain  and 
how  mucb  they  shall  be  able  to 
spare  from  this  time  until  the  next 
harvest.'  And  all '  forestallers  and 
regraters  of  salt '  were  to  be  forth- 
with suppressed. 

The  distress  on  this  occasion  was 
further  proved  at  the  winter  assiz^ 
by  a  very  long  calendar  of  pn^ 
soners,  of  whom  seventeen  were 
banged.  The  allowance  to  the  pn- 
soners  in  gaol,  which  was  very 
sparingly  dealt  out,  was  increased 
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bj  a  halfpenny  a  daj.  The  price  of 
wheat,  according  to  Sir  S.  D'Ewes, 
was  8f.  a  bnsbel,  and  of  barlej  45. 6d. 
We  find  that  one  Henrj  Pincklie 
was  ^fioppressed  £rom  making  malt,' 
and  obliged  to  sell  all  the  barley  he 
had  at  3«.  8(2. 

Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
making  of  malt  was  entirely  pro- 
blnted.  Sometimes  a  reservation 
was  made  in  favonr  of  persons  spe- 
cially licensed  to  snpply  the  ship-* 
ping.  Sometimes  the  mannfactnre 
was  limited  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  becanse  it  was  coneeived 
ihat  ^by  reason  of  extraordinary 
drid/i  of  the  spring  there  may  grow 
in  some  parts  of  this  county  -  a 
icaicity  of  barley,  which  grain  is 
OMmonly  used  for  bread  com 
among  the  poor  sort.' 

If  Cromwell  was  really  a  brewer 
or  maltster,  and  if  simihu:  proceed- 
ingB  were  common  in  the  county 
of  Hnntingdon,  we  may  imagine 
that  be  was  not  unnaturally  irri- 
takd  hj  these  frequent  interferences 
with  hu  business. 

Among  other  expedients  the  jus- 
tices were  directed  to  be  severe  in 
pimishing  tipplers  and  drunkards, 
and  in  suppressing  unlicensed  ale- 
honses,  and  all  such  licensed  houses 
u  *do  break  the  Assize  of  Beare 
and  Ale.'  A  '  sufficient  person '  was 
to  be  appointed  in  every  parish  to 
go  with  the  constables  '  to  view  and 
taste  weekly  the  beer  and  ale  brewed 
or  ntteted.'  And  if  they  found  any 
60  strong  'as  in  their  judgment 
cannot  be  with  profit  uttered  for  a 
pennie  a  quart,'  they  were  to  com- 
plain to  the  next  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  might  '  cause  the  said 
ale  or  beare  to  be  drawen  out  and 
uttered  to  the  poore  after  the  rate 
of  a  penie  a  quart.'  We  may  ob- 
serve that  the  prisoners  in  gaol  were 
allowed  in  those  days  to  buy  beer,  but 
not  of  a  dangerous  strength.  Their 
keeper  was  to  permit  no  other  beer 
to  be  sold  in  his  house  '  than  ten- 
shilling  beer  for, the  hogshead.' 
The  constables  were  also  required 


to  att^id  every  market  in  time  of 
dearth,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
poor  were  served  first.  This  waa 
done  by  causing  the  market  bell  to 
be  rung  *two  severall  times,'  the 
second  time  an  hour  at  least  after 
the  first  time,  and  by  preventing 
any  'badger  or  carier  of  come,'  or 
any  baker,  from  buying  any  com, 
or  being  in  the  market,  until  after 
the  second  ringing.  No  forestaller, 
ingrosser,  regrater,  miller,  or  malt- 
ster was  to  be  suifered  to  buy  any 
corn  at  all.  If  any  person  promised 
a  price  for  corn  of  any  kind  *  to  be 
reserved  for  him  or  her  till  after  the 
second  ringing  of  the  bell  or  after 
all  markett,'  such  person  was  to  be 
forthwith  bound  over  to  the  next 
sessions.  No  com  brought  to 
market  and  left  unsold  might  be 
carried  out  of  the  town  by  the 
owner  or  any  other,  but  was  to  be 
reserved  till  the  next  market  day, 
and  then  again  ofiered  for  sale. 
And  the  justices  in  each  division 
were  to  take  care  that  those  who 
had  com  to  sell  should  bring  to  the 
weekly  markets  as  much  as  was 
needful  for  the  supply  of  the  poor. 
The  price  of  fish,  too,  was  not 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  justices, 
and  they  determined  to  make  ex- 
amples of  such  as  committed  the 
enormity  of  buying  pilchards  at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  the  thousand 
and  selling  them  for  five  shillings 

*  in  our  owno  countreye,'  They  also 
resolved  to  take  speedy  course  for 
the  reformation   of   the    abuse  of 

*  ingrossing  Newfoundland  fish,'  by 
binding  over  the  *  delinquents '  at 
the  next  sessions. 

Other  bad  symptoms  appear  in 
the  frequent  orders  respecting  the 
poor,  the  estabhshment  of  work- 
houses and  bridewells,  and  the  fre- 
quent complaints  regarding  va- 
grants or  *roagues.'  Perhaps  it 
may  be  allowable  to  quote  a  speci- 
men of  these  orders: 

Whereas  the  bench  is  credibly  informed 
that  sundry  suspect  persons,  Boagues  both 
sturdy  and  begging  vagrant,  some  whereof 
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pretend  to  be  petty  chapmen,  others 
peddlers,  others  glassmen,  tynckers,  others 
palmesters,  fortune  readers,  Egiptians  and 
the  like,  and  that  sometime  they  meet  by 
thirty  in  a  company  both  npon  the  highwaie 
and  in  the  night  tymes  in  ale  hooies  and 
other  cottages  and  obscure  places  and 
howsses  of  evill  reporte,  soe  as  his  Ma***'* 
better  subjects  are  not  only  much  prejudiced 
but  terrified.  For  remedy  of  the  present 
and  prevention  of  future  damage,  these 
are  in  his  Ma***  name  to  will  and 
strictly  require  you  that  one  dale  and  one 
night  veekly  till  the  next  sessions  you  sett 
a  watch  and  make  a  diligent  search  for  the 
findeing  out  and  takeingand  apprehendeing 
of  the  erill  members  aforesaid,  and  the 
suspect  persons  and  sturdye  beggers  to 
carry  before  some  justice  of  peace  for 
his  direction,  and  the  rest  to  punish  as 
the  lawe  biddeth,  and  send  to  their  place 
of  birth  or  dwelling  as  the  lawe  directeUi, 
whereof  ffaile  you  not  as  you  and  every  of 
you  will  answeare  the  contrary  at  your 
perills. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  times 
maybe  observed  in  the  frequent  com- 
plaints concerning  *  wandering  Irish,' 
which  we  do  not  meet  with  in  the 
previous  reigns.  At  presen t  Devon- 
shire lies  completely  out  of  the  line 
of  communication  with  Ireland, 
and  an  Irish  vagrant,  or  even  an 
Irish  labourer,  is  seldom  met  with. 
A  return  of  the  number  of  Irish 
paupers  in  England,  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  last 
session,  shows  only  263  in  Devon- 
shire, and  of  these  231  were  in 
Plymouth  and  the  adjoining  unions 
of  Stonehouse  and  Stoke,  26  in 
Exeter,  and  only  6  in  all  the 
rural  unions  of  the  county.  In 
the  reign  of  Ghai*les  I.  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  regular  immigra- 
tion of  Irishmen,  imported,  perhaps, 
bj  some  enterprising  Devonian. 
An  order  of  Easter  1629  speaks  of 
*the  Irish  rogues  with  which  the 
countrey  swarmes.'  They  were  to 
be  *with  speciall  care  taken  up 
and  punished  and  sent  awaie/ 
The  subject  seems  to  have  in- 
spired the  justices  with  an  attempt 
at  a  bull. 

And  for  so  manie  whose  birth  and  landing 
caimot  he  ibfowm,  to  be  ponished  as  rogues 
and  sent  from  tithing  to  tithing  to  the  port 


where  they  were  landed,  and  fromthenos 
to  the  place  of  their  birth  or  dwelling  in 
Ireland  according  to  the  statute. 

A  sum  of  20Z.  was  voted  '  towards 
the  transporting  of  the  Irish  people.* 
One  Walter  Gibbs,  of  Beer,  was  fined 
20s,  for  bringing  over  three  Irish 
people  '  out  of  the  Realm  of  Ire- 
land.' And  on  another  occasion 
wo  find  mention  made  of  *Sir 
George  Chudleigh  and  other  com- 
missioners for  the  relief  of  poor 
Irish  people.' 

There  were  other  causes  of  suf- 
fering and  uneasiness  besides  the 
dearth  of   food.     The  plague  ap- 
pears to  have  pressed  heavily  upon 
the    county  at    frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  reign.     At  its  com- 
mencement the  sickness  was  raging 
in  Exeter,    and  the  sessions  were 
removed  to  Crediton.    A  strict  qua- 
rantine was  established  between  the 
two  towns,  but  the  disease  followed, 
and  Crediton  suffered  much  from  it. 
The  regular  course  seems  to  have 
been  to  shut  up  in  their  ovm  houses 
persons  who  were  either  infected, 
or  had   been  in  the  company  of 
infected  people,  and  thus  to  try  to 
isolate  the  disease.     As  such  persons 
could  not  follow  their  usual  avoca- 
tions, some  small  weekly  pittance 
was  allowed  for  their  support ;  and 
a  rate  for  this  purpose  was  levied 
upon  the  adjoining  hundred.    The 
burden  thus    imposed  must  have 
been  exceedingly  heavy.    Plymouth 
and  Stonehonse  were  allowed  40^ 
a    week,    CuUompton   20Z.,    Dart- 
mouth 15Z.;  Tiverton  had  looZ.  a 
week,  and  Totnes,  Ashburton,  Buck- 
land,  and  North  Bovey  had  1502. 
a  week  between  them.     That  these 
grants  represent  a  vast  number  oi 
individual  cases   may  be  inferred 
from  the  instance  of  Northam.    In 
that  parish    it  is  mentioned  that 
633  persons  were  'shut  up.'    Yefc 
only    12I,    i8«.    8J.    a  week  was 
granted. 

We  hear  also  of  the  plague  at 
Ghulmleigh,  Moreton  Hampstead, 
St.  Thomas,  Dawlish,  Withycombe, 
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Ohndleiglx,  Lidford,  Barnstaple, 
Honiton,  and  in  fact  all  oyer  the 
county.  At  Plymouth,  80  persons 
died  in  one  week.  WatcHes  were 
set  at  the  entrance  to  towns,  and 
especially  on  bridges,  to  torn  back 
any  that  were  suspected  of  infection. 
After  tiie  Civil  War  broke  out 
sharper  measures  were  adopted  than 
in  the  days  when  the  administration 
ofthelawwas  in  the  hands  of  Dog- 
berry and  Verges.  In  1646  it  was 
ordered— 

Th«l  all  parishes  and  partB  adjoining 
Bear  imto  any  placea  infected  do  appoint 
and  keep  Tuy  strong  watches  and  gnards 
for  tb«  repressing  Uie  excnisions  of  all 
persons  from  any  such  infected  places,  and 
if  asj  person  infected  shall  presume  to 
pnss  Qpon  snch  gnards  or  intrude  them- 
se]r«s  into  any  company  (they  haying  the 
scbtts  npon  them)  that  then  such  watches 
ud  guards  and  others  mate  shoote  them  if 
tiiej  will  not  otherwise  forbear,  and  all  con- 
sUbles  and  other  officers  and  watchmen  are 
required  to  be  yery  carefal  and  vigilant  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  herein. 

Special  orders  were  issued  as  to 
the  watch  and  ward  to  be  kept  in 
all  market  towns.  The  inhabitants 
were  required  to  fulfil  the  duty  '  in 
th^  own  persons.'  And  if  any 
inhabitant  of  the  several  towns 
sbonld  entertain  in  their  house  or 
hooaes  any  infected  person,  or  any 
person  coming  from  any  infected 
place^snch  houses  were  to  be  forth- 
with shut  up,  and  the  said  persons 
tamed  out  of  the  town. 

is  it  was  found  that  the  weekly 
tax  for  the  poor  infected  people  of 
Bideford  wasmuchinarrear,  through 
the  obstinacy  of  some  people  and  the 
neglect  of  the  constables  and  church- 
modens,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harris 
WB8  desired  to  send  a  party  of  horse 
and  foot  soldiers  to  take  and  appre- 
hend the  parish  officers,  and  to  levy 
the  rates  himself  wherever  'the 
officers  were  negligent  or  the  payers 
obstinate.' 

Much  discontent  was  caused  in 
BcTonahiie  at  the  beginning  of  the 
the  number  of  soldiers 
on  the  county,    especially 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth, 
in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  We  find  that  Sir  George 
Ghudleigh  was  allowed  lool.  for 
his  expenses  '  in  soliciting  the  re- 
movalof  the  soldiers.'  It  appears 
that  the  army  intended  for  Cadiz 
was  kept  for  more  than  two  years 
at  the  charge  of  the  county,  '  with- 
out pay  or  clothes,  and  living  dis- 
orderly.' Three  hundred  men  were 
pressed  for  soldiers  in  Devon  in  each 
of  the  years  1624  and  1625,  and 
four  hundred  in  1625  for  the  navy. 
In  one  of  the  calendars  we  notice 
ten  prisoners  'sent  for  soldiers.' 
We  are  reminded  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staflTs  soldiers : — '  The  villains  march 
wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had 
gyves  on;  for  indeed  I  had  the 
most  of  them  out  of  prison.'  In 
1628  Sir  George  Ghudleigh  was  re- 
quested to  answer  a  letter  from  Sir 
James  Bagg,  and  to  inform  him 
that  all  the  justices  were  ready  to 
assist  '  for  the  fui*thering  of  the 
pressing  of  mariners  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,'  and  a  privy  search 
was  to  be  made  once  every  week 
*  till  his  Majesty's  fleete  be  gone.' 
Sir  G.  Ghudleigh  was  a  leading 
man  in  the  county  at  this  time. 
He  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
was  very  active  in  opposition  to  the 
king,  though  he  took  the  royal  side 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
The  orders  respecting  the  'mariners ' 
receive  some  light  from  an  entry  in 
Walter  Yonge's  Diary,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a  mutiny  at  Plymouth 
in  consequence  of  the  men  being  ill 
fed,  and  unpaid  for  nine  months. 
And  after  the  tumult  was  somewhat 
appeased, '  there  was  such  hiding 
and  flying  away  of  mariners  for 
want  of  pay  and  for  bad  victuals, 
that  the  report  is  that  they  were 
fain  to  man  their  ships,  beine  but 
sixteen  sail,  with  lame  and  un- 
trained soldiers,  being  very  unfit 
for  such  a  service.' 

Sir  James  Bagg  was  appointed 
by  Buckingham  Yice-Admiral  of 
Devon,  superseding  Sir  John  Eliot. 
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Two  of  the  captains  were  named 
Cook  and  Love,  and  a  wit  of  the 
period  remarked  that'  the  fleet  had 
a  bag  without  money,  a  cook  with- 
out meat,  and  love  without  charity. 

In  1627,  it  was  ordered  that  all 
accounts  respecting  the  charges  of 
billeting  and  pressing  soldiers,  and 
their  *  coat  and  conduct  money,' 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  commis- 
sioners at  Plymouth,  and  the  Lords 
were  to  be  solicited  for  the  said 
several  charges  *  presently  after  the 
departure  of  the  souldiers.'  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  troops  was 
met  by  a  special  rate  upon  all  per- 
sons within  the  county,  '  as  well 
tynners  as  others,'  and  those  who 
refused  were  to  have  soldiers  bil- 
leted on  them.  In  the  following 
year  Sir  John  Chichester  was  '  in- 
treated  '  to  write  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, begging  him  to  take  means 
*  to  fi«o  the  sending  of  the  horse  to 
Shaugsbery,  because  of  the  great 
charge  and  trouble  to  the  county, 
and  the  great  want  of  hay  and 
other  provision,  especially  this  year,' 
also  thanking  him  for  what  he  had 
already  done,  and  *for  the  pre- 
venting of  two  hundred  soldiers.' 
If  we  may  identify  *  Shaugsbery  ' 
with  Shaugh  Prior,  the  spot  must 
have  been  near  one  of  the  places 
where  a  camp  was  established  dur- 
ing the  late  autumn  manoeuvres  on 
Dartmoor. 

The  complaints  respecting  the 
suffering  inflicted  at  this  time  on 
the  county  of  Devon  by  the  ex- 
pedition to  Cadiz  are  more  than 
confirmed  by  the  papers  of  Sir  John 
Eliot,  and  by  the  letters  preserved 
in  the  State  Paper  Office.  We  meet 
•with  constant  representations  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  being  left  un- 
clothed  and  starving,  billeted  with- 
out money,  and  spreading  through 
the  country  *  the  f earftd  trouble  of 
ihe  infection.' 

A  letter  of  Sir  James  Bagg's  to 
Buckingham  gives  a  return  of 
5,000  soldiers  billeted  round  Ply- 
mouth.     In    answer    to    remon- 


fitrances,  the  Depnir-Lieutenants 
•were  desired  to  levy  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  county  at  4^.  8d.  per 
week  per  man.  The  amount  was 
supposed  to  be  repaid  by  the 
Government,  but  their  way  of  re. 
paying  it  was  by  raising  forced  loans 
in  the  county  for  that  purpose.  A 
sum  of  9,3002.  was  so  raised  in 
1627,  being  only  part  of  a  larger 
sum.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  gross  mismanagement  of  the 
whole  business.  Captain  Love  said 
the  fleet  had  been  supplied  witb 
'men  sick,  victuals  bad,  drink 
scarce,  and  ships  leaky.'  Eliot 
spoke  in  ParUaanent  of  'the  miseries, 
the  calamities,  which  our  western 
parts  have  both  seen,  and  still  feel.' 
'  Our  honour  is  ruined,  our  ships 
are  sunk,  our  men  perished ;  not  bj 
the  sword,  not  by  the  enemy,  not 
by  chance,  but  by  those  we  trust!' 
A  letter  of  1627  describes  the 
feeling  of  the  county : 

What,  say  the  people,  will  his  Majesty 
make  war  without  provision  of  treasure,  or 
must  our  county  bear  the  charge  for  all 
England  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  1Ulde^ 
go  the  trouble  of  the  insolent  soldiers  is 
our  houses,  their  robberies,  and  other  mis- 
demeanours, but  that  we  must  maintain  them, 
too,  at  our  own  cost  ? 

It  seems  strange  that  there  was  bo 
much  loyalty  left  in  Devonshire 
after  such  sufferings. 

The  chief  culprit,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Forster,  was  Eliot's  enemy.  Sir 
James  Bagg,  M.P.  for  Looc,  who 
lived  in  luxury  at  his  seat  of  Sali^ 
ram,  now  Lord  Morley's,  and  em- 
bezzled  large  sums  of  money  which 
were  destined  for  the  fleet  and  the 
army.  Even  Laud,  who  was  not 
inclined  to  be  severe  on<  a  supporter 
of  the  Government,  could  not  re- 
frain from  characterising  him  as 
*  Bottomless  Bagg.' 

The  burden  of  purveyance  wm 
increased  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  composition  made 
in  the  former  re%n,  by  which  the 
king  agreed  to  accept  140/.  a  year 
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in  liea  oi  His  ancient  rights,  was 
tenninated,  and  the  county  had 
again  to  snpplj  his  table  in  kind. 
An  arrangement  was  made  with  a 
contractor,  who  nndertook  to  per- 
form the  sendee  at  first  for  165Z., 
but  this  sum  rapidly  rose  to  1852., 
1922. 100.,  200Z.,  and  240Z.,  '  besides 
the  king's  allowance/  which  pro- 
bably remained  at  90Z.,  as  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  one  time 
the  contractor  was  allowed  24I. 
more  '  for  serving  the  purveyance  at 
YorL'  During  a  great  part  of  the 
reign  the  contractor  was  one  Mr. 
Ardiochesten  Phillips,  a  name  which 
I  do  not  remember  having  met 
with  elsewhere.  If  one  might 
hazard  a  guess,  I  should  say  it 
might  be  derived  from  Antioch- 
diristian,  as  the  disciples  were 
called  Christians  first  at  Antioch. 

The  ordinary  business  of  sessions 
went  on  as  usual,  and  we  need  say 
nothing  of  the  many  orders  on  the 
staple  Bnbjects  of  the  poor  and  their 
settlement,  alehouses,  cottages,  fore* 
stalling,  rogues,  affiliation,  fires, 
Turkish  captives,  maimed  soldiers, 
and  the  Hke.  An  order  that 
'sooldiers  dead'  should  have  no 
more  allowance  reminds  one  again 
of  Falstaff,  who  had  *  a  number  of 
shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster-book.' 
We  may  note  some  curious  offences 
and  sentences.  John  Walker  was 
to  he  oommitted  to  gaol,  '  and  to  be 
fi«ed  if  he  marry  the  woman.' 
Midiael  Edy  was  to  be  whipped 
three  times  about  the  city,  and  to 
standupon  a  stool  with  a  paper  in  his 
hat  signifying  'This  is  the  fellow 
thai  beat  his  master  ! '  which  must 
hare  been  pleasant  for  the  master 
as  well  as  the  man.  Sometimes 
the  justices  vouched  for  a  lady's 
character,  as  when  they  sentenced 
Joane  Hill  for  greatly  abusing  Mrs. 
Jane  West,  'a  virtuous  gentle- 
woman,  and  of  known  good  worth 
and  reputation.'  A  still  worse 
offence  was  that  of  William  Shapton, 
who  was  conmiitted  for  saying  that 
^iere  were  not  two  honest  women 


in  Thorverton.  The  indictment  in 
these  cases  probably  resembled  the 
accusation  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing:  *  Marry,  sir,  they  have 
committed  fiaJse  report;  moreover, 
they  have  spoken  untruths  ;  secon- 
darily, they  are  slanders;  sixth  and 
lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady; 
thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust 
things ;  and,  to  conclude,  they  are 
lying  knaves.' 

Some  were  sent  to  prison  for 
being  '  partridge-shooters  and  com- 
mon hunters ;  *  others  for  *  refusing 
to  go  with  a  hue  and  cry.'  The 
Bishop's  services  were  utilised  by 
the  matters  in  dispute  between 
Mr.  William  Holwaie  and  his  wife 
being  referred  to  him,  and  he  was 
'desired  by  the  Court  once  again 
to  take  some  pains  for  settling  of  a 
peace  between  them.'  The  same 
prelate  was  expected  to  take  pains 
*for  the  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
science '  of  Thomazina,  wife  of 
Robert  Wakeham,  Doctor  of  Divi» 
nity,  who  would  not  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance. 

The  sentences  are  for  the  most 
part  entered  in  dog-latin,  with  many 
contractions,  and  sometimes  with  a 
mixture  of  English  or  a  eoupgon  of 
Norman  French.  For  example, 
*Vincentius  Morell,  com,  gaol  fi. 
ball,  ban,  et  comp,  in  px,  for  beat- 
ing and  hurting  Ann  Berie.'  The 
prisoner  is  sometimes  a  husband- 
man, sometimes  agricola^  sometimes 
a  'marryner,'  sometimes  navia. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  '  tyuler,'  some- 
times iipulator.  Sometimes  he  sells 
beer,  sometimes  '  vendit  cerevisiam.' 
When  a  rogue  is  branded,  *  ur,  ut 
rogus  incorrigibUis.^ 

One  of  these  sentences  is  valu- 
able as  proving  the  duration  of  the 
Devonshire  dialect.  Bobert  Bandle, 
of  Ipplepen,  was  brought  up  for 
shooting  a  woodcock.  Probably  he 
was  one  of  the  first  men  who  ever 
succeeded  in  hitting  one ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  'hand-gun  amd 
hail  shot'  of  the  period,  the  fea^ 
ma^  appear  worthy  of  admiration 
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rather  than  punishment.  The  wit* 
ness  no  doubt  Rpoke  not  of  hiq 
shooting,  but  of  his  shutting  the 
woodcock,  exactly  as  a  Devonshire 
witness  would  speak  at  the  present 
day.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  was 
evidently  not  much  of  a  Latinist, 
but  he  was  still  less  of  a  sportsman, 
and  he  saw  no  harm  in  translating 
shutting  into  cUmdendo.  So  he  en- 
tered in  his  book  that  the  prisoner 
was  fined  '  xx'  pro  claudendo  cum 
hayle  shoU  and  killing  a  woodcocke,' 
and  bound  over  in  20Z.  '  sub  con- 
ditione  quod  non  claudehit  iteruml ' 
This  nearly  parallels  the  case  where 
an  offender  who  was  indicted  for 
stealing  'duos  suspensores  et  unum 
adolescentiorem ' — two  hangers  and 
one  ladder ! 

We  find  in  Walter  Yonge's  Diary 
another  proof  of  the  permanence 
of  the  local  dialect,  or  at  least  of 
the  pronunciation  of  00.  He  wrote 
that  *  the  fleet  advanced  in  the  form 
of  a  half-mt*ne.' 

In  another  case  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  stealing  wottsj  which 
is  the  way  that  the  word  oats  is 
still  pronounced  in  Devonshire. 

At  the  begfinning  of  one  of  the 
volumes  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  ex- 
ercised his  Latin  by  entering  two 
mottoes.  The  first  is  :  '  Honeste 
vivere,  neminem  laddere,  suum 
cuique  tribuere,  are  the  effects  of 
justice,  and  that  the  harmony  of 
all  virtues.'  The  other  is  :  *  Leni- 
tas  in  impiis  est  impius  in  piis ' — 
which,  if  it  meant  anything,  would 
somewhat  resemble  the  celebrated 
'  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  ab- 
solvitur.' 

It  was  a  frequent  sentence  that 
the  prisoner  should  stand  in  the 
pillory  with  a  paper  in  his  hat 
stating  his  offence,  e.g.  'cosening 
the  people  by  telling  fortunes.' 
Four  prisoners  were,  *  by  their  own 
consent,'  to  go  to  Dartmouth,  and 
from  thence  to  be  shipped  for  the 
Barbadoes.  Similar  sentences  occur 
afterwards,  and  it  seems  clear  that 
transportation  was  at  first  a  volun- 


tary commutation  of  another  punish, 
ment.  Baldwin  Whitfield  was  com- 
mitted  to  prison  for  a  year,  and 
once  a  quarter  to  stand  six  hours 
in  the  pillory,  'for  provoking  the 
unlawful  love  of  Mary  Herder  by 
witchcraft,  charme,  and  sorcery.' 
Richard  Saunders  was  convicted  of 
literally  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot,  for  that  he  *  did  of 
late  bringe  a  gunne  and  chardged 
him,  and  delivered  him  to  bis  said 
apprentice,  willingo  him  to  shoote 
to  pidgeons,  who  dyd  soe  and  killed 
fyve,  and  broaght  them  to  bis  mas- 
ter.' 

Sometimes  the  prisoner  was 
branded  with  a  T,  which  may 
perhaps  have  signified  traitor. 
Sometimes  he  had  one  of  his  ears 
cut  off.  Humphrey  Moore  was  sent 
to  the  house  of  correction  for  an 
indefinite  period  for  being  a  *  very 
lewd  and  dangerous  fellow,'  and 
especially  for  having  falsely  accused 
his  master  of  slandering  some  of 
the  justices  by  alleging  that  they 
took  bribes  of  the  '  trayne  sool- 
diers'  which  were  to  have  been 
sent  into  the  North.  He  had  also 
maliciously  and  fii^lsely  accused  his 
master  of  shooting  pigeons,  and  had 
advised  an  apprentice  to  accuse  his 
master's  son  of  shooting  partridges 
and  'feazants.' 

There  were  many  complaints  of 
outrages  committed  by  soldiers 
quartered  in  the  county,  and  the 
unfortunate  constables  were  strictly 
charged  to  apprehend  the  offenders, 
an  order  which  was  probably  more 
easily  given  than  obeyed.  It  is 
likely  that  they  preferred  to  be 
guided  in  such  a  case  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Dogberry,  to  '  take  no  note 
of  him,  but  let  him  go;  and  pre- 
sently call  the  rest  of  the  watch 
together,  and  thank  God  you  are 
rid  of  a  knave.' 

A  permanent  County  Treasurer 
seems  to  have  been  first  appointed 
in  this  reign.  The  four  chief  heads 
of  expenditure  were  the  gaol,  the 
hospitals,  purveyance,  and  maimed 
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loldien.  The  contribniiona  in  aid 
of  the  redemptioii  of  '  Turkish 
capiiyes,'  and  of  those  who  had 
Bofered  Josses  hj  fire  or  at  sea, 
were  genenlty'  taken  ont  of  the 
^hospitel  money.'  Many  rates  or- 
deied  hj  sessions  to  be  collected 
by  the  constables  for  special  pur- 
poeeSy  as  for  the  relief  of  places 
gtncken  by  the  plague,  and  for 
boiidiiig  hoQses  of  correction,  were 
levied  and  spent  without  being 
broaght  into  the  bands  of  the  trea- 
Barer.  Besides  these,  yolnntary 
contribntiQns  were  often  ordered  to 
be  collected  in  the  same  way,  some- 
tiineB  for  building  churches,  and 
espedally  for  the  'reparation'  of 
Si  Pad's  Cathedral  in  1634. 

Tbe  treasurer's  accounts  were  not 
gesenDj  entered  in  the  books,  but 
in  1639,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Trea- 
surer Jones,  a  summary  of  his  ac- 
count is  given,  by  which  it  appears 
ib&t  in  eight  years  he  had  received 
3,283/.  and  disbursed  3,334^.  It 
is  recorded  that  Mr.  Jones  had  been 
a  Terj  'good  husband  for  the 
connly.'  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Nicholas  Yaughan,  probably  the 
aame  who  was  muster-master  for 
the  oonniy,  and  who  was  killed  in 
tile  civil  war.  The  justices  seem 
to  bare  had  an  exceUent  plan,  when 
tbey  increased  the  salary  of  one  of 
their  officers  for  good  service,  of 
diminiahing  that  of  another  for 
idleneaa.  * 

TWe  are  many  orders  against 
ales,  revels,  maypoles,  and  the  like. 
In  1627  the  judges  of  assize,  Chief 
Baron  Walter  and  Sir  John  Denham, 
issued  a  special  order  against  such 
fesfciTitiM,  and  for  •  the  speedy  ap- 
prehending and  punishment  of  idle 
and  lewd  people  drawn  together 
to  such  places.'  Every  minister 
^  to  publish  the  order  in  his 
pariah  church,  and  every  constable 
was  to  bring  to  the  judges  a  certifi- 
cate  from  the  ministers  of  their 
living  received  a  copy  of  it.  And 
SQch  persons  '  as  usually  carry  up 
^d  downs   bulls    and  beares  to 
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bsite,  being  roagues  by  the  statute,' 
were  to  be  punished  as  such,  *for 
the  further  prevention  of  such  in- 
conveniences as  usually  happen 
upon  such  meetings.'  So  that  Sir 
Hudibms,  when  he  interfered  with 
the  bear-baiting,  was  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  old  law  of  the  land,  and 
not  in  obedience  to  Puritanical  in- 
novations. 

The  judges  issued  a  similar  order 
for  suppressing  the  multitude  of 
unnecessary  alehouses,  declaring 
them  to  be 

The  BemiDary  of  the  greatest  mischiefs 
within  this  countrje,  and  the  occasion  of 
many  manslanghters,  bloudshedds,  and  af- 
fraies,  and  of  much  dronkenness,  and  are 
the  harbors  of  idle  and  dissolute  people, 
and  a  means  to  drawe  men's  servannts  and 
yoTinge  tradesmen  and  beginners  £K>m their 
lawful!  trades  and  labors  to  an  idle  and  dis- 
ordred  coarse  of  life.  And  therefore  the 
snppressinge  of  these  howsses  will  be  a 
very  beneficial!  and  ptrofitable  accon. 

In  1 63 1  the  Court  was  credibly 
informed  that  much  disorder  and 
great  misdemeanours  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  setting  up  of  a  may- 
pole at  GuUompton,  which  was 
consequently  ordered  to  be  taken 
down,  as  the  cause  of  great  outrages, 
disorderly  assemblies,  and  riotous 
meetings. 

In  May  1633  we  note  an  order 
for  the  appointment  of  *  foot-posts ' 
in  every  parish  in  the  county,  *  to 
be  sent  onlie  for  anie  occasion  for 
his  Majestie's  speedie  services  or 
from  the  sessions,  and  they  to  have 
a  peny  for  every  mile  forth  and 
back,  to  be  paid  by  the  petty  con- 
stables of  everie  parish.' 

Letters  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  were  either  not  so  freqaent, 
or  not  so  frequently  entered,  as  in 
the  previous  reign.  In  1632  there 
was  a  letter  received  *  for  quicken- 
ing the  justices  to  the  continuance 
of  their  monthly  meetings  and 
establishing  of  bridewells.'  There 
was  also  a  communication  respect- 
ing the  '  great  disorder  used  in  the 
venting  and  selling  of  tobacco,' 
declaring  that  it  v^as  necessary  to 
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Testrain '  ihe  ezcesseaiid  ungoyemed 
Tenting  of  it.'  THe  jnstices  were 
required  to  report  in  what  towns 
and  places  in  tibieir  connt  j  it  might 
be  sold  by  retail,  and  to  obtain 
written  certificates  from  the  chief 
officers  and  governors  of  each 
place  as  to  how  many  persons  in 
each  shonld  be  permitted  to  sell, 
and  the  names  and  trades  of  per- 
sons who  were  considered  fit  to  be 
'  admitted  to  use  that  trade.'  This 
letter  was  signed  by  T.  Coventry, 
C.8.,  B.  Ebor,  R.  Weston,  Lindsey, 
Bridgwater,  Dorset,  Kellie,  Went- 
worth,  Danby,  G.  London,  Fra. 
Cottingdon,  /.  Coke. 

In  1639  a  letter  was  addressed 
hy  the  Conrt  to  the  Lords  of  the 
C/Ouncil,  declaring  that  they  were 
*  daylie  prest  by  the  complaints  and 
peticons  of  a  multitude  of  neces- 
sarie  poore  people  the  worsted- 
combers  of  this  countie.'  The 
occasion  was  *  a  pattent  lately  ob- 
tayned  by  the  cittizens  of  Exon 
and  others  of  that  trade  which 
proves  in  the  execucion  very  moles- 
tacious,'  'farr  differing  from  his 
Mat's  gratious  intention  or  the 
pretences  of  the  procurers.'  It  is 
stated  that '  injuryes  of  unsufferable 
nature '  had  been  done  to  the  wool- 
combers,  namely  Hhe  suppression 
of  some  of  the  ablest  in  the  trade, 
if  they  satisfie  not  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  ffines  by  the  pattentees, 
which  their  estates  will  not  beare, 
and  admission  of  others  for  mony, 
not  much  experienced,  contrary  to 
their  first  pretensions,  which  were 
the  grounds  of  their  incorporation.' 
The  justices  send  by  the  bearer 
various  petitions  and  examinations 
for  the  information  of  their  lordships, 
and  conclude  by  a  humble  but 
solemn  warning  of  impending  dan- 
ger: 

We  most  humbly  tender  the  same  to  your 
Lordships'  serious  consideratioxis,  to  whom 
the  prevention  of  mischiefs  wholly  apper- 
tains, to  us  only  the  provision  and  mfor- 
mation  at  this  distance,  which  we  humbly 
desire  your  Lordships  to  take  in  good  part 
from  those  that  presume  not  to  propose  the 
remedy,  but  caunot  conceal  our  poor  judg- 


ment to  bo  that  the  quiet  of  thia  coantiy   | 
cannot  stand  long  with  this  Pattent,    at 
least  extending  itself  without  the  limits  of  1 
the  city,  with  whose  government  it  is  not  ! 
proper  for  us  to  intermeddle,  neither,  as  we 
oonceiTe,  should  their  incorpoiation  of  this   | 
trade  stretch  without  their  bounds,  mare 
than    4o    ^^i'    weavers,    tuckezs,    shoe- 
makers, and  the  rest    But  submisaioii  to 
your  Lordships'  approved  wisdoms  is  the 
duty    of  your   Lordships'    most    humble 
senrants. 

Matters  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tional questions  which  produced  the 
Civil  War  are  not  so  fuUy  entered  in 
these  records  as  might  be  desired. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  was  too  dis- 
creet, or  too  idle,  or  perhaps  too 
busy,  to  write  more  about  them  than 
was  necessary.  We  find  by  an  entry 
at  the  end  of  the  reign,  to  which  we 
may  refer  hereafter,  that  he  was 
active  on  the  side  of  the  king,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  office  '  for  levy- 
ing war  against  the  Parliament.*  It 
seems  certain  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  attended  Sessions  were 
always  Royalists,  so  that  the  entries 
in  the  books  are  generally  of  a  loyal 
description  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  authority  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  the  tone  of  the  records 
is  completely  changed. 

Although  the  requisitions  relating* 
to  ship-money  and  loans  are  not 
entered  at  length,  we  meet  with 
incidental  allusions  which  throw 
some  light  on  what  we  know  from 
other  sources.  It  is  probable  that 
Devonshire,  as  ka  important  mari- 
time county,  had  often  borne  the 
burden  of  ship-money  in  previous 
reigns,  and  did  not  feel  the  imposi- 
tion as  a  novelty.  The  demands  of 
Charles  seem  to  have  been  made 
upon  the  West  some  years  before 
the  case  of  Hampden.  On  April  5, 
1627,  it  was  ordered : 

That  the  justices  in  their  sereral  divi- 
sions (who  are  by  letters  from  the  Lords  of 
his  Majesty's  Council  to  contribute  or  join 
with  the  x>orts  for  the  setting  out  of  slups) 
do  treat  with  the  said  towns  Uierein  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  said  letters,  and 
af&r  to  take  further  order  therein  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  &c. 

At  the  Michaelmas  sessions  of  the 
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same  jBar,  the  CommissionerB  in 
eveiy  dimon '  are  intreated  to  call 
sach  persons  before  them  wlio  have 
fsfofied  or  not  paid  their  loans  to 
his  Majesty,  whose  names  shall  be 
presented  unto  them  bj  Mr.  Balph 
Bobynson,  his  Majesty's  messenger, 
or  Ins  asBigns,  and  if  the  said  per- 
sons shall  refose  to  come  or  make 
present  pajment  of  the  said  loans, 
then  to  kave  them  to  his  Majesty's 
messenger,  according  to  direction 
of  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  most 
lumooiable  priyj  conncil.' 

These  aiders  receive  some  ex. 
planation  from  another  quarter. 
Walter  Yonge,  in  his  Diary  for  1626, 
records  that '  Exon,  with  his  mem- 
bers, was  required  to  set  forth  two 
ships.'  Each  ship  was  to  be  of  200 
tons,  with  twelve  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  132  men.  *  Letters  were  also 
directed  to  the  justices  of  peace 
adjoining  to  Exon,  to  famish  them 
whh  a  third  part  of  men,  if  they 
wanted  men,  and  to  supply  them 
with  yictoals.'  There  was  also  '  a 
demand  made  for  those  four  subsi- 
dies and  three  fifteenths  which 
were  propounded  in  Parliament, 
but  not  agreed  on,  but  upon  con- 
ditions/ And  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  he  records  that  a 
conunission  was  sent  down  to 
Devonshire,  consisting  of  Lord 
Rn^eU,  Lord  Lieuteiuint,  and  all 
justices  of  peace  of  the  county,  to 
iBqain  a  loan  to  the  king  bv  all 
sabsidj-men,  *  after  the  rate  of  five 
snbsidies,  to  be  paid  within  24  days 
of  SQch  as  are  able,  and  all  others 
to  pay  the  one  half  within  14  days 
and  the  rest  within  three  months.' 
A  letter  firom  certain  deputy-lieu- 
tenants to  Lord  Russell  declares 
that  'the  basinees  will  be  irksome 
to  the  country,  as  it  has  been  un- 
pleasing  to  the  writers.'  And  they 
hope  '  that  their  diligence  may  not 
te ameans  to  invite  his  Maiesty  to 
tt  often  recourse  to  that  Idnd  of 
Bopply,  but  rather  to  those  which 
for  their  antiquity  and  indiflTerency 
we  more  pleasing  to  his  subjects.' 


From  Walter  Tonge  we  also  learn 
that  in  April  1627  there  came  other 
letters  to  the  justices  of  Devon  and 
mayors  of  port  towns,  *  for  the  sei>- 
ting  forth  of  eight  ships ;  viz.,  two 
for  Exon,  two  for  Dartmouth  and 
Totnes,  two  for  Plymouth,  and  two 
for  Barnstaple.'  '  The  towns  are  to 
provide  the  ships,  and  the  country 
men  and  victuals,  and  are  to  lie 
ready  against  the  20th  May  next.' 
And  in  the  next  year  there  were 
sent  letters  into  Devon,  both  by 
King  Charles  and  his  Council,  'for 
the  raising  of  i7,4ooZ.  out  of  this 
county,  to  set  a  fleet  at  sea,  which 
was  appointed  to  be  at  sea  the  first 
of  March,  we  having  but  six  or 
seven  days  to  raise  the  money  and 
return  it  to  London ;  but  our  county 
refused  to  meddle  therein.' 

It  may  be  interesting,  as  showing 
the  estimate  of  the  relative  wealth 
of  different  parts  of  the  country  at 
this  time,  to  compare  the  demands 
made  on  other  counties.  The  sum  re- 
quired from  Yorkshire  was  io,6o2Z., 
from  Kent  6,7  iiZ.,  from  London 
12,135?.,  and  from  Middlesex  4,620?. 

In  1634,  when  the  question  of 
ship-money  was  beginning  to  stir 
the  countiy  from  its  foundations, 
we  only  find  that  the  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  pay  Mr.  Humfi«y  Bond 
*xxxZ.  towards  his  expences  to 
travel  to  London  and  solicit  the 
Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Council  about 
the  business  concerning  the  ship- 
ping.' And  if  he  had  occasion  to 
disburse  any  more  money  *  there- 
abouts,' it  was  to  be  allowed  to  him 
at  his  return.  In  the  correspondence 
of  Lord  Strafford  it  is  mentioned 
that  five  Devonshire  baronets  were 
summoned  before  the  Council  for 
having  asked  that  some  inland  towns 
might  be  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  ship-money.  They  appeared, 
received  some  reprimand,  '  and  so, 
I  believe,  will  be  dismissed  back 
again,  it  being  punishment  enough 
to  them  to  have  travailed  400  miles 
to  so  small  purpose.'  ^ 

In  1639  a  constable  of  Cheriton 
f  2 
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Fitzpaine  was  dismissed  from  his 
office,  and  compelled  to  repaj  all 
the  monej  he  had  exacted  m>m  his 
parishioners  'beyond  their  propor- 
tion for  the  shipping  money/  On 
another  occasion, in  i64i,anenqmrj 
was  ordered  into  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain  constables  who  were  believed  to 
have  received  divers  sums  of  ship- 
monev  and  to  have  never  paid  them 
in.  In  the  next  year  we  hear  of 
rates  for  martial  services  'foreign 
and  domestiqne,'  of  opposition  to 
church-rates,  and  of  commissioners 
for  *  the  present  levy  of  400,000!.' 

The  first  direct  symptom  of  the 
impending  appeal  to  arms  appears 
in  the  measures  taken  for  disarming 
recusants.  'Popish  recusants,'  in- 
deed, can  hardly  at  this  time  have 
been  objects  of  terror,  except  from 
the  tiaditions  of  forty  or  fifty  years 
before.  But  the  shurp  laws  passed 
against  them  were  perhaps  found 
to  serve  equally  well  against  the 
Puritans.  In  1640  we  find  that  the 
Court  had  been  informed  that  there 
was  '  great  resort  of  recusants  unto 
their  several  houses  in  this  county,' 
and  that  '  there  remained  arms  in 
divers  of  their  houses.'  An  order 
was  therefore  made  for  searching 
the  habitations  of  the  said  recu- 
sants. 

At  the  next  sessions  we  have  an 
order  from  the  House  of  Commons 
requiring  the  prosecution  of  recu- 
sants, and  in  this  case  we  may  sup- 
pose that  Roman  Catholics  were 
really  intended.  At  the  same  time 
an  order  was  sent  down  requiring 
iuformation  to  be  furnished  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  appointed 
to  enquire  and  consider  '  how  there 
may  be  preaching  ministers  set  up 
where  there  is  none,  and  how  those 
preaching  ministers  maybe  main- 
tained where  there  is  no  mainte- 
nance, and  when  they  are  in  how 
they  may  be  kept  and  continued.' 
Also  the  committee  was  to  enquire 
and  consider  '  of  the  true  grounds 
srn^i  causes  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
preaching  ministers  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  of  some  way 


for  removing  of  scandalous  muMstere^ 
(md  putting  others  in  their  places.* 
This  committee  was  appointed  in 
consequence  of  apetition  from  the 
'  inhabitants  of  Hughenden,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,'  a  parish  which 
has  certainly  retained  its  influence 
over  public  affairs,  and  has  fre- 
quently had  something  to  do  with  a 
change  of  Ministers. 

At  Michaelmas  1641  we  meet 
with  an  order  for  disarming  recu- 
sants in  Devon  and  seizing  all  arms, 
gunpowder,  or  other  munition  of 
war. 

Meanwhile  the  appeal  to  arms  was 
becoming  inevitable.  The  conniy  of 
Devon,  Hke  certain  States  in  the 
American  civil  .war,  seems  to  have 
thought  it  possible  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  mighty  opposites.  Peti- 
tions were  sent  up  to  the  king  and 
Parliament  in  1641,  and  Sir  John 
Pole,  Sir  G.  Chudleigh,  John  Bamp. 
field,  and  Arthur  Basset  were  sJ- 
lowed  252.  apiece  for  their  char^ges 
in  presenting  them.  In  1642  Sir 
Edmond  Foiiescue  and  Sir  Popham 
Southcott  were  paid  50Z.  eacn  for 
journeying  to  London  and  York  on 
the  same  errand.  On  this  occasion 
we  have  the  fall  text  of  the  petitions. 
Bead  by  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  they  sound  like  a  wof  nl  C17 
of  peace  where  there  was  no  peace. 

To  the  Hononiable  Houms  of  7*  LordB  and 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament. 
The  humble  Petition  of  (the  oonnty 
of  Devon) 
Shoireth — That  your  petitioners  having 
made  their  humble  address  unto  his  most 
excellent  Miyestj  on  the  behalf  of  these  ho- 
nourable Houses  and  themselves,  now  in  this 
time  of  dangerous  distraction,  eonoeive  it 
a  duty  owing  to  your  wisdom,  fidelity,  and 
pains,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents, whereof  a  copy  is  humbly  presented. 
Thereby  your  Honours  may  perceive  what 
sense  your  petitioners  have  of  your  per- 
plexed condition,  and  what  esteem  of  Par- 
liament privileges,  the  pillars  of  their 
religion,  liberty,  and  propriety.  That  we 
do  now  also  apply  ourselves  to  jour  Honours 
for  a  compliance  with  his  Majesty,  it  seems 
niost  necessary  that  we  appear  unpaitial  in 
our  respects,  unchangeable  in  our  loyalty. 
We  beseech  yon,  take  it  in  good  part, 
though  we  be  suiUns  for  that  which  wb  are 
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asond  70D  mteiid,  that  for  the  speody 
atoppiBg  of  these  miseries  of  Ireland,  and 
preTentioo  of  oor  own,  70a  will  be  pleased 
abore  all  things  to  continue  the  study  and 
eDdttTDV  of  the  pacification  of  onr  royal 
Soraeign,  whom  we  find  to  onr  infinite 
nnoT  to  be  highly  incensed.  Great  hearts 
an  beet  vToqght  upon  by  snbmissiYe  inter- 
eflBBiQii&  It  shall  be  yonr  honoor  to  make 
them  m  the  humblest  way  ^onr  wisdoms 
cas  derise,  saying  to  posterity  the  funda- 
mestal  rights  of  Parliament  Two  acts 
ve  elddly  piay  for,  one  of  fozgireness, 
iDotber  of  foigetfolness.  A  few  examples 
oade  upon  delinqaents  are  as  prevalent 
larmog  as  a  mnltitude.  Forbearance  doth 
somedmes  vin  when  severity  exasperates. 
Distnctioiis  are  among  ns  through  various 
eommandi,  hardly  to  be  reconciled  but  by 
the  Qsity  of  King  and  Parliament  Uni^ 
in  retigpon,  unity  in  loyal  affections  to  his 
Majotj,  vill,  according  to  our  protesta- 
tioQ,  bj  Ood's  mercy  keep  us  still  in  peace 
and  cbaritj.  The  Lord  grant  it  by  your 
HoDcors'  most  approved  industiy  to  the 
pieserratioii  of  his  ll^je6ty  and  his  domi- 
oioDfl  in  the  tme  Protestant  religion  to  all 
posterity.  So  your  petitioners  do  always 
pay. 

The  other  petition  ran  thiut 
To  the  King's  most  excellent  ICajesty. 
Tbe  most  humble  Petition  of  the  conn- 
tie  of  Devon,  £rom  the  late  General 
Sessions. 
Host  gradons  and  dread  Sovereign, 
Your  poor  dejected  suppliants  cannot  so 
&r  fifglect  our  own  dnties  and  affections  as 
to  le  al^st  in  either  our  incessant  prayers 
to  God  for  the  augmentation  of  your  Ma- 
jtfty'a  honour,  yonr  own  and  your  king- 
dom'i  preservation,  which  are  inseparably 
hoQod  np  together,  or,  in  these  times  of 
paUie  calamity,  in  onr  petitions  to  your 
HaJMtj.  The  lamentable  distractions  and 
eoQimkioiig  whereby  each  member  is  drawn 
£K>m  other,  and  each  loyal  heart  rent  within 
itself;  makes  us  to  fly  to  your  Majesty 
u  a  physician  to  core  ns,  and  fall  at  your 
&et  as  a  compassionate  &ther  to  relieve  us, 
bang  omfident  that  your  Majesty  owns  as 
veil  a  vill  as  an  ability  to  help  us.  The 
debt  va  owe,  onr  joy  and  gratitude  through 
yonr  Majesty  s  bounty  and  goodness,  com- 
naads  to  acknowledge,  in  the  highest  pitch 
of  thaokiiBlness  which  either  love  or  duty 
can  preaent,  our  obligation  to  yonr  Majesty 
^  passing  so  many  good  laws  for  your 
and  yonr  kingdom's  benefit.  And  yet  the 
isibai^y  differences  between  your  Majesty 
od  both  Houses  of  Parliament  have,  to 
«w  naexprsssible  grief,  bereaved  us  of  the 
tnut  which  we  were  ready  to  reap,  and 
kft  u  nothing  but  oompUints,  tears,  and 


prayers  to  feed  on.  Yonr  Migesty  com- 
mands onr  obedience  to  the  commission  of 
array,  whilst  botn  Houses  of  Parliament 
adjudgeth  us  betrayers  of  onr  liber^  and 
property  if  we  do  so.  They  persuade  sob- 
mission  to  the  mililaa,  whilst  vour  Majesfy 
proclaims  it  unlawful  and  derogatory  to 
vour  prerogative.  How  unhappily  are  we 
here  made  iudgas  in  apparent  contraries, 
in  how  hard  a  condition  are  we  whilffc  a 
twofold  obedience,  like  twins  in  the  womb, 
strives  to  be  bom  to  both.  We  cannot 
choose  but  look  upon  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  with  a  natural  affection.  From 
onr  fathers'  loins  we  derive  a  touch  that 
leads  us  thither  as  the  needle  to  the  load- 
stone. We  desiro  to  preserve  them,  be- 
cause the  death  of  liberty  without  that 
support  is  unevitable.  Our  hearty  humble 
petition  now  is  that  your  Majesty  would  be 
pleased,  as  yon  have  gradously  offered,  to 
grant  your  general  pardon  of  all  things 
mistaken  or  misdone,  and  that  you  would 
be  oleased  to  reinstate  your  great  Council 
in  tne  same  affections  you  and  your  royal 
ancestors  have  borne  towards  them,  to 
enliven  justice  by  your  presence  and  union 
with  it  in  such  way  and  manner  as  to  yonr 
excellent  wisdom  shall  be  thought  meet  for 
closing  up  the  present  breadhes  of  this 
distracted  and  the  other  bleeding  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  The  which  we  have  also 
humbly  supplicated  to  the  honourable 
Houses  of  Parliament  We  are  not  pre- 
sumptuous to  petition  for  the  way,  but  beg 
the  end.  Pardon,  we  humbly  beseech  your 
Majesty,  this  boldness  of  your  petitioners, 
whose  lives,  fortunes,  and  utmost  powers, 
according  to  our  several  oaths  and  protes- 
tations, are  totallv  and  loyally  at  your 
Majesty's  command.  The  Lord  direct  and 
protect  your  Majesty  and  your  Parliament 
to  his  glory.    So  prayeth  &c. 

It  may  be  that  Butler  was  think- 
ing of  some  attempt  of  this  kind 
when  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Presbyterian  justice  those  sage  re- 
flections about  civil  war  and  bear- 
fighting,  and  the  declaration  that 
we — 

Quantum  in  nobis,  have  thought  good 
To  save  th'  expence  of  Christian  blood, 
And  try  if  we,  by  mediation 
Of  treaty  and  accommodation, 
Cai^end  the  quarrel,  and  compose 
The  bloody  duel  without  blows. 

The  petitions  were  agreed  upon 
on  July  12, 1642.  On  September  23 
Prince  Rupert  drew  the  first  blood 
in  the  skizinish  near  Worcester. 
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THE  ROMAN  BE  BENABT  AND  LA  FONTAINE. 

By  Jules  Andbieu. 


r  spite  of  our  societies  for  the 
protection  of  animals,  in  spite 
of  some  bappj  phrases,  as  that 
of  Michelet,  that  *  animals  are  onr 
inferior  brothers,'  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  do  not  live  in 
the  same  communion  of  spirit  and 
of  heart  with  the  brute  creation  as 
did  an  earlier  race  of  men.  The 
animals  have  their  power  of  speech 
still ;  but  in  our  day  there  are  none 
who  understand  it,  unless,  it  may 
be,  the  outcasts  of  society,  or  some 
humourist  or  other  who  has  cast 
himself  out  of  his  own  society. 
We  have  seen  such  a  case  in  some 
great  man  who,  like  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  had  outlived  everything 
which  his  age  had  to  offer;  or, 
again,  in  some  artist,  like  the  Swiss 
Rudolph  Toepffer,  whose  filing 
sight  compelled  him  to  give  up  the 
pencil  for  the  pen. 

The  love  of  the  country  and  of 
nature  is,  however,  often  found  in 
towns.  For  the  most  part  the  pea- 
sant sees  nothing  in  a  landscape; 
the  countryman  often  loathes  the 
country ;  the  articulate  animal  of 
the  fields  is  often  odiously  cmel  to 
the  inarticulate  animal  who  serves 
him,  on  whom  he  visits  his  spleen 
for  so  many  a  look  of  meaning,  so 
many  a  touching  cry. 

W©  shall  endeavour  to  string 
together  the  scattered  femcies  to 
which  every  primitive  race  has 
contributed  a  fragment  —  Aryan, 
Semitic,  Hamite,  or  Mongol — ^the 
£Eunous  x>oem  of  Benaid  the  Fox, 
the  story  which  has  found  such 
a  multitnde  of  forms.  But  the 
complete,  revised,  and  final  form 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  wort  of  a 
great  genius,  of  all  the  tellers  of 
mble  the  most  balanced  and  feli- 
citous— to  use  Bacon's  phrase,  the 
most  concentric,  that  is  to  say,  the 
most  harmonious — ^he  whose  version 


is  just  as  truly  original  as  it  is  fiekith- 
ful  to  its  sources — La  Fontaine. 

In  literature  three  things  can- 
not be  invented:  the  set  of  tra- 
ditions which  make  up  the  weft  of% 
a  national  poem,  a  popular  l^end,  V 
and  lastly  a  real  apologue.  The 
ingenious  La  Motte  simply  i^rote  ' 
himself  down  an  ass  when  he 
boasted  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
the  plot  of  his  fables.  Even  a  man 
of  singular  gifts,  a  man  with  an 
eye  and  a  brain,  like  the  brilliant 
Jacques  Cazotte,  &iled  to  make  his 
book  of  fables  a  success  simply 
because  he  did  not  honestly  believe 
in  animals  having  a  mind.  Calotte's 
inventions  are  merely  learned 
brutes  ;  and  so  he  fell  into  the  oppo- 
site error.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
moderate  poet  has  succeeded  in  be- 
coming the  first  &ble-writer  of  the 
second  class  simply  by  virtue  of 
his  conviction  that  the  fable  is  a 
precious  heirloom  which  comes  to  us 
from  remote  antiquity.  Fables  are 
the  native  &nit  of  the  infant  imagi- 
nation of  the  people,  and  they  have 
reached  us  under  the  names  of 
authors  themselves  more  or  less 
fabulous — Bidpa'i  (or  Pilpai),  Lok- 
man,  ^sop.  Li  modem  times  the 
old  tales  tJEkke  a  form  more  suited 
to  modem  habits  in  the  pages  of 
the  Roman  freedman  Phaodms,  or 
the  English  Gay,  the  Spanish  Yriarte, 
and  in  French  the  Princess  Marie 
and  La  Fontaine.  We  may  read 
this  descent  as  it  were  of  the  fable 
from  the  ancient  apologue  in  the 
curious  preface  of  Florian,  and  we 
may  see  all  the  admiration  he  felt  for  * 
La  Fontaine,  the  one  master  of  the 
modem  fable. 

Benard  the  Fox  is  at  once  the 
work  of  a  race  and  of  an  age.  A 
succession  of  x>oets  have  told  the 
episodes  bit  by  bit,  amongst  others 
Pierre    de    Saint-Cloud.     But  the 
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unify  of  the  work  ig  nofc  in  the 
genius  of  a  man,  but  the  reaction 
of  contemporary  history.  The  first, 
type  of  Charlemagne  is  a  mler  jnst, 
powerfiil,  emperere  a  la  harbe'florie^ 
the  primut  inter  pares  of  a  group 
of  heroes;  tiien  we  pass  at  last  to  a 
helpless  tyrant,  weak  to  his  diildren 
and  firantic  in  his  vengeance ;  and 
at  length  the  poems  of  the  Karlo- 
Tingian  cycle  only  fill  the  reader 
vith  disgnst  in  place  of  admiration 
and  merriment.  The  romance  of 
the  Ronnd  Table  did  the  best  to 
rerire  the  passion  of  the  Middle 
Ages  for  epic  story.  Bnt  they  have 
d^enemtedfrom  their  original  Kel- 
tic form,  and  are  overladen  with 
ornsment  by  the  various  editors, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  had  the 
worst  of  all  styles,  if  La  Bruyere 
was  right  in  saying  that  selection 
was  invention ;  for  they  grew  to  ex- 
traTBgant  shapes  nnder  the  excite- 
ment of  the  love  of  the  marvellons 
and  the  contrast  between  the  great 
desire  of  power  and  the  actnal 
feebleness  of  the  time.  Yet  Schiller 
to  his  dying  day  declared  that  these 
romances  had  a  vein  in  them  so 
noble  as  to  be  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  beantifhl ;  and  when  trans- 
formed firom  their  primitive  Gkielic 
fonn  into  a  Breton,  and  thence 
nito  a  French  form,  they  have  fur- 
nished Tennyson  with  the  ground- 
^rork  of  his  Arthurian  poems,  and 
Wagner  with  the  plot  of  his  dramas, 
wherein  poetry  and  music  find  their 
coDunon  g^und.  Again,  the  same 
tales  had  a  Romanesque  form,  and 
lastly  a  Franco-Spanish  form,  one 
in  which  they  drew  down  the  wrath 
of  the  avenger  of  outraged  good 
sense,  Miguel  Cervantes.  But,  as  if 
he  had  gone  too  far,  and  conscious 
that  he  might  have  struck  the  ex- 
cellent old  romance  of  the  Round 
Table  whilst  he  only  aimed  at 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  its  degenerate  ofi^- 
spring,— thin,   bloated  abortion  of 


the  blood  of  the  hero  Tristram, 
Cervantes,  in  a  fit  of  remorse  which 
has  often  been  taken  as  a  recan- 
tation,' undertook  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  to  compose  his  PersUes,  a 
sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  re- 
tires to  the  pole  in  order  to  live  a 
virtuous  life,  and  who  closes  in  so 
singular  a  way  the  long  list  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Round  Table  who 
make  the  quest  after  the  true. 

The  fall  of  the  Carlovingian 
race  was  sudden  and  pitiful.  Feu- 
dalism was  silently  growing  whilst 
it  bowed  so  humbly  to  the  three 
great  chiefs,  statesmen,  and  war- 
riors, Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and 
Carolus  Magnus,  as  they  styled  him 
in  Latin,  Karl  Mann  (the  Strong 
Man)  iuFrankish;  and  then  feudal- 
ism suddenly  rose  to  its  full  preten- 
sions, and  the  empire  of  the  Franks 
crumbled  to  pieces.  The  feudal 
rule  no  land  without  its  lord  had  a 
corollary — no  lord  without  his  land. 
The  terror  of  the  year  looo  A.D. 
passed  away ;  and  if  the  earth  had 
been  under  its  influence,  and  was 
covered  with  churches,  the  human 
heart  grew  more  fierce  when  the 
strain  which  was  produced  by  a 
spasm  of  fear  had  relaxed  its  hold. 
Of  all  the  Crusades  the  only  one 
which  had  a  real  inspiration  about 
it  was  the  one  which  had  no  re- 
sult—the first.  Amidst  the  haughty 
dukes  and  counts  the  Capetian 
dynasty  crept  upwards,  content  to 
be  endured,  making  a  profit  of 
everything,  finding  a  lair  in  Laon 
before  it  yet  could  secure  its  royal 
den  in  Paris.  Violence  reigned 
everywhere ;  but  violence  exhausts 
itself  at  last.  Craft  was  ever  one 
of  the  engines  of  war,  and  now  it 
began  to  bring  into  play  its  traps 
and  surprises  in  civil  and  domestic 
life,  for  everywhere  there  was  war. 
The  Papacy,  which  drew  imme- 
diate profit  from  everything,  from 
the  contests  of  the    feudal  lords 


/  This  is  not  the  view,  one  is  happy  to  sea,  of  M.  Emile  Chasles,  the  excellent 
bwgnphet  of  Orrantes. 
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wiih  eaoh  oilier  and  wiih  the  kings, 
from  the  feebleness  of  the  kings 
and  the  feyer  of  the  honr,  the 
passion  of  the  Crosades,  trinmphed 
above  all,  though  it  conld  not  ap- 
pease the  jealoosies  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  clergy,  nor  make  the 
bishops  more  moral  than  the 
priestis.  All  that  ponld  be  done 
was  for  the  lord  to  outlaw  the 
rebels  and  the  Pope  to  ezcommnni- 
Gate  the  sinners.  A  new  vice  began 
to  steal  into  the  world ;  craft  began 
to  poison  the  conscience ;  hypocrisy 
spread  its*  veil  over  everything. 
'Dark  indeed  was  the  outlook  of 
mankind  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,'  says  M.  Michelet. 

It  was  in  the  twelfth  century 
that  the  apologue  of  the  Fox  and 
the  Wolf  came  into  prominence  in 
the  East  of  France.  The  wretched 
peasant  of  Normandy  had  but  time 
to  mutter  what  he  called  his  respit, 
or  his  reprouvieTy^  against  the  evils 
which  overwhelmed  him;  the  old 
proverb  was  right — when  God 
created  the  Norman  He  created  the 
l>®gg^ ;  ^^^  Pasquier  tells  us  that 
*  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom Normandy  is  that  which  had 
to  bear  the  heaviest  impost.'  The 
South  of  France  was  occupied  with 
lyrical  and  amatory  poetry,  heed- 
less of  the  scourge  at  hand  for  it 
so  soon,  when  the  English  Wolf 
made  compact  with  the  French 
Fox.  The  Troubadours  had  heard 
of  the  Fox  and  the  Wolf  as  a  fable, 
and  sometimes  repeated  it ;  they 
may  have  thought  that  it  had  a 
meaning  for  them  and  foretold 
what  was  coming.  But  in  Hainault, 
where  they  still  speak  the  Boucki^ 
a  dialect  which  unites  the  purest 
elements  of  the  Old  French  with 
Flemish  and  Keltic,^  in  that  part 
of  Flanders  where  Flemish  and 
French  are  spoken  together,  was 


the  true  home  of  the  doings  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Wolf,  the  former 
variety  being  &r  the  more  skilfiil. 
The  unknown  author  of  a  Latin 
poem,  Menardus^  which  might  be 
styled  Ysengrimis^  and  which  i& 
styled^a&ttZaZrvptna,  puttheFrencli 
traditions  into  Latin  with  a  rare 
faculty  of  raillery  and  satire. 
So  says  M.  Bothe,  and  Jacob 
Grimm  seems  to  think  the  same. 
But  these  two  savants  (and  the 
latter  is  a  man  of  real  genius; 
have  not  given  enough  regard  to 
the  rule  that  whatever  is  writfea 
in  Latin  and  is  not  scholastic  is  of 
popular  inspiration.  In  the  Latin 
tale  the  Wolf  is  a  monk ;  he  is 
just  as  eager  to  cheat  as  the  Fez, 
his  nephew,  but  he  does  not  take 
to  it  so  aptly,  and  at  last  is 
eaten  by  sows,  after  losing  his  skin 
to  the  Lion,  who  is  something 
rheumatic.  The  Fox  it  is  who 
advises  the  Lion  to  try  the  Wolfs 
skin  as  a  remedy.  It  is  the  Wolf 
who,  like  a  clumsy  rogue,  begins  by 
accusing  his  nephew  of  want  of 
care  for  his  Majesty's  health.  La 
Fontaine  gives  this  in  the  third 
fable  of  his  eighth  book.  In  the 
same  poem  the  Wolf,  meeting  the 
Horse,  accuses  him  of  stealing  for 
his  hoofs  the  metal  rings  from  the 
gate  of  the  convent ;  the  Horse 
confesses  to  the  Monk,  asks  and 
receives  absolution,  begs  the  Monk 
to  take  the  goods  of  the  Charcb, 
and  then  stretches  him  with  his 
paws  in  the  air  by  a  well-dirocted 
kick.  The  Wolf  will  keep  the  scar 
on  his  forehead  to  his  dying  day. 
But  on  the  scar  La  Fontaine's  clear 
eyes  seemed  to  read  a  superscrip- 
tion. It  was  thus : 
Ghacon  a  son  metier  doit  toujours  8*attacfaer : 
Tu  veux  feire  ici  Tarboriste, 
£t  ne  fas  jamais  que  boucher. 

In  his  fable  of  the  Wolf  iumd 


"  Respit  and  reprouvier  are  the  old  terms  for  the  modern  proverb.  In  order  to  rt- 
prove,  i.e,  utter  its  grief  and  its  reproaches,  the  people  needed  a  respite  from  soffering- 

■  Feasants,  as  in  Normandy,  do  not  call  their  language  patois,  but  the  way  we  talk  at 
home  (farler  de  chez  notts).  So  in  Hainault,  the  talk  of  our  parts  {droucki,  aod 
shortening  it,  Boucki), 
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Shepherd  (iii.  3)  La  rontaine 
Qses  'fox's  skin  '  as  meaning  com- 
plete  dis^ise.  The  Wolf  is  onlj 
detected  hj  his  yoice  when  be  calls 
bis  floek.    And  the  moral  mns  : 

Toojoon  par  qaelqu'  endroit  foarbee  se 

I&uMot  praidre : 
QuoooqneMt  loop  agiesd  en  loap ; 
Cest  le  plus  cartain  de  beaacoup. 

Thus  La  Fontaine  gives  the  key  of 
all  the  poems  of  the  Fox,  whether 
French,  Latin,  Flemish,  or  German. 
In  the  whole  series  of  fables  all  the 
inimab  are  equally  prone  to  cheat ; 
bat  thej  all  discover  themselves  by 
some  blnnder.  The  Fox  is  the  only 
master  scoundrel.  He  is  the  pro- 
fessor of  an  art  called  renardie. 
Bnt  he  does  not  reach  his  sn< 
perioriiy  at  a  bound.  The  French 
tales  are  too  tme  to  the  human 
nature  in  the  brutes  to  make  the 
mistake  of  the  Latin  and  Flemish 
&ble8.  Before  be  is  Master  Rey- 
nard he  is  Reynard  the  apprentice. 
He  gets  caught  in  his  own  traps ; 
he  is  subject  to  the  weakness  of 
being  vain,  just  as  the  Crow  is  vain 
when  he  drops  the  cheese.  And 
these  profound  n[iaster8  of  the 
human  and  the  animal  heart,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  old  fables,  will 
not  admit  him  to  his  full  title  of 
consummate  rascal  until  he  has 
committed  and  suffei'ed  for  at  least 
two  pieces  of  simplicity. 

The  word  for  Fox  in  Old  French 
was  Qoupil,  Gourpil  (whence  the 
modem  goupiUcn) ;  but  as,  after 
the  fiiU  of  the  Carlovingians,  the 
&shion  arose  of  taking  surnames, 
at  least  for  all  who  were  not  dukes 
or  peers,  the  Ooupil  of  the  romance 
being  a  mere  banneret  or  follower 
of  the  lordly  Lion,  took  the  name  of 
Beynard.  And  this  became  so  well 
known  that  it  came  to  be  the  name 
for  the  animal  in  French.  Grimm 
derives  BenaH  from  Beginkarf,  and 
that  from  the  Old  German  Baching 
*  counsellor.'  If  so,  it  is  somewhat 
suigukir  that  the  Germans  should 
lave  corrupted  a  German  word 
into  Beiiieke.    M.  A.  Brachet  de- 


rives Benart  (Beynard  in  Old 
French)  from  the  German  Begin- 
hartf '  cunning,' '  cruel ; '  but  we  can 
find  no  such  meaning  in  German 
dictionaries,  and  in  the  davs  when 
a  surname  had  its  meaning,  like 
coat  armour,  this  would  be  rather 
too  ambiguous  a  style  for  a  rascal  to 
venture  on.  Now,  looking  to  the 
admitted  fact  that  the  story  is  of 
Romano- Walloon  origin,  we  may 
turn  to  a  Flemish  source  for  the 
word,  and  seek  it  in  Beinhart,  i.e. 
*open  heart;  '  tbus  the  rogne  takes 
a  &ir-seeming  name  (see  Ki- 
lianus.  Diet.  Etymol.  Teuton-Latin). 
Flemish  also  explains  the  name  of 
the  Wolf.  The  Wolf  is  constable  in 
the  animal  hierarchy,  and  called 
Monseigueur;  his  style  in  the 
romance  is  Yeengrin^  Ysengrinus  in 
the  Latin  poem  of  BenarduSy 
Yeegrin  in  the  Flemish.  Now 
*  ice '  in  Flemish  is  iw,  the  German 
Ei8\  and,  putting  aside  Grimm's 
suggestion  of  Eisen,  'iron,'  and  that 
of  M.  Paulin  Paris  that  Yseribirun 
means  *  iron-grey,*  a  term  never 
given  to  wolves,  we  get  the  Fle- 
mish words  iis-gryn  to  mean  '  icy,' 
or 'freezing,  grin,'  not  a  bad  epithet 
for  the  Wolf,  who  is  always  showing 
his  cruel  white  teeth.  M.  Paulin 
Paris  cites  Guibert  de  Nogent 
(1124)  how  a  certain  bishop  called 
his  neighbour  Indegald  the  Ysen- 
grin,  *  propter  lupinam  scilicet 
speciem.'  And  we  all  remember 
how  delighted  was  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  with  her  granddam's 
big  teeth.  The  Wolf,  i.e.  the  feu- 
dal lord  Ysengrin,  is  a  butcher 
at  heart,  as  La  Fontaine  says,  and 
his  smile  freezes  to  the  bone. 

The  name  Benart  was  in  use 
long  before  there  was  any  idea  that 
he  would  be  enabled  to  be  the 
counsellor  (Bachin)  of  King  Lion, 
long  before  the  fables  grew  into 
the  goodly  tree  of  which  the  stem 
is  the  quarrel  of  the  Wolf  and  the 
Fox.  This  idea  of  the  feud  of 
Renart  with  Ysengrin,  symbol  of 
the    struggle   between    crafb    and 
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bratality,  takes  us  back  to  the 
time  of  the  first  Cmsade,  when 
the  knight  Walter  the  Penniless 
was  too  much  for  the  king  John 
Lackland.  Bat  we  need  not  sup- 
pose  that  it  was  any  feudal  spirit 
that  gave  the  Qourpil  the  name  of 
Benard  and  the  Leu  (Loup)  that  of 
Ysengrin.  In  feudal  times  the  Fox 
is  only  the  strong-scented  beast — la 
pute  hete.  The  Wolfi  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  symbol  of  force ;  and  hence 
many  feudal  barons  took  the  name, 
from  which  we  get  Lopez  in  Spain, 
Lupp6  in  France,  Wolff  in  Germany, 
which  became  I)*Urf6  in  French. 
The  Bear  was  called  by  the  Saxons 
JBeoMntZ^  (bee-wolf ,  i.e.  honey- wolf), 
and  hence  the  common  name.  These 
were  all  names  of  honour  with  the 
barons,  who  held  themselves  de- 
scended from  the  heroes  of  the 
Niebehmgen  or  of  the  Valhalla 
(Hall  of  Slain).  Then,  as,  in  the 
wars  between  Austrasia  and  Neus- 
tria,  barons  who  retired  into  mo- 
nasteries were  regarded  as  saints, 
canonised  by  the  grateful  people 
and  clergy,  the  style  grew  up  of 
8aint-Loup^  or  Saint-Leu^  and  so 
Wolf  became  a  Christian,  hx  this 
view  the  Wolfs  nickname  was 
Ysengrin  (chilling  grin) ;  and 
Benard  is  the  title  to  which  the 
pute  hStej  or  Fox,  was  promoted. 
The  various  families  known  as  Vos, 
Voss,  Von  Voss,  Fox,  Regnard,  and 
the  like  were  no  doubt  descended 
from  *  villains '  who  took  the  name 
when  the  cycle  of  Benard  the  Fox 
was  at  the  height  of  its  reputation,  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
This  was  the  epoch  of  the  rise  of 
the  Tiers  EiaL  There  are  no  doubt 
ancient  families  called  Wolff  in 
Germany,  but  they  are  in  all  pro- 
bability plebeians  who  took  the 
name  before  the  famous  epic  had 
damaged  its  reputation.  The  thir- 
teenth century  was  marked  by  the 
decay  of  men  and  the  increase  of 
wolves;  bands  of  them  came  into 
the  towns,  and  the  Wolf,  though 
honoured  as  a  symbol,  was  detested 


as  an  animal.  The  name  became  a 
term  of  reproach,  the  best  proof  of 
which  is  that  many  Jewish  fiamilies 
had  fastened  on  them  the  name  of 
Wolff.  The  phrase  *  Tenant  k  la 
queue  leu  leu,'  dates  from  this 
period,  and  means,  to  come  like  a 
band  in  a  file,  as  wolves  ran. 

The  only  men    in    the    Roman 
de  Renart  are  the  villains  and  the 
priests.    And  many  a  bout  of  craffc 
and  viol^ice  is  played  between  them 
and  Uncle  Ysengrin  and   Nephew 
RenarL    If  any  nobles  figure  at  all, 
it  is  only  as  masters  of   hounds. 
There  is  an  exception  in  the  29th 
and  30th  'branches'    of  the  epic, 
where  we  get  a  real  baron  doing 
the  honours  of  his  castle  with  his 
lady  in  the  evening,  and  hunting 
by  day.     Here  we  get  Benart  play- 
ing his  tricks  in  turn  on  the  Ladj 
ComeUle^    on  Boonel,  Rossel,  <fec., 
to  say  nothing  of    Ysengrin^    h\B 
common  victim,  and  Hersent,  the 
Wolfs  wife,  whom  he   makes  his 
dupe.     But  the  most  curious  tarn 
of  all  is  when  Renard,  hunted  bj 
the  lord's  hounds,  owes  his  life  to  a 
trick.     He  gets  into  the  castle  and 
hides  in  a  hole,  '  mu9ant  es  pious,' 
i.e.  hiding  under  the  skins  of  foxes 
which  are  GoupUs,  and  not  Benards. 
This  is  one  of  the  rare  instances 
in  which  any  of  the  barons  play 
a  part  in  the  drama.     The  rule  is 
that  only  villains  and    priests  are 
introduced.     The  nobles  appear  in 
the  g^ise  of  animals,  from  Sir  Lion 
to    Benard,    whose    beginning   is 
so  humble  that    he    only  gets   a 
home  of  his  own  quite  late,  and 
then  it  is  Maupertuis,  or  the  wretched 
hole.     Bicnard's  wife  is  Richent,  in 
German  Richild^  whose  doings  maj 
be  read  in  Boccaccio's  merry  pages, 
and  in  the    Middle  Age   E^gnier. 
Her  children  are  Mabbranche  and 
Percehaie,  and  later  RaveL    When 
Benard  rises  in  the  social  scale,  the 
too  famous    name    of   Bieheni  is 
changed  to  Hermeline,  whose  virtue 
is  as  spotless  as  ermine,  precisely 
as  Benard    has  .a  heart  as  pure 
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(JSem-Aar^).  Jiist  as  the  barons 
only  appear  onoe  as  actors,  so  the 
Hone,  wiih  one  exception,  is  not  an 
actor  in  the  drama,  but  the  charger 
of  the  lordlj  brutes. 

The  principal  piece  is  the  Judg- 
ment cf  Benard,  A  noble  is  as- 
sailed by  complaints  on  all  sides ; 
lie  has  a  good  opinion  of  Benard, 
erer  since  his  decision  as  to  the 
peasant's  flock.  In  ^sop,  in  Fhtd- 
dros,  and  in  La  Fontaine  the  Lion 
Slakes  the  award  himself.  Our  epic 
improyes  on  this  rongh  method,  and 
with  finer  art  leaves  it  to  a  finished 
ooortier  to  apportion  the  shares, 
and  gire  them  to  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  royal  Lion  cubs. 
Ysengrin,  imagining  himself  stiU 
in  the  days  of  the  Peers  (Pare«), 
omtented  himself  with  gross  flat- 
taj  of  the  princes.  But  the 
Lord  rebukes  him  with  a  blow  of 
his  paw,  which  gives  him  a  bloody 
crown.  Benard,  thongh  he  now 
for  the  first  time  finds  himself  in 
SQch  high  society,  has  the  wit  to 
see  where  to  distribute  the  Lion's 
share.  Now,  as  La  Fontaine  says — 

Gd  monseignenr  da  Lion  U 
Est  parent  de  Calignla. 

In  short,  my  Lord  begins  to  have 
donbts  about  Benard,  and  asks  who 
made  him  so  sharp.  *  It  was  the 
broken  head  of  my  uncle,'  says 
Beoaid.  Answers  and  services  like 
this  are  not  forgotten. 

At  Court  Benard  has  no  ally  but 
his  relation  Grimbert  le  Taisson. 
But",  l^  aflfinity  of  disposition, 
Cointenau  the  Ape  and  Tybert  the 
Cat  will  do  him  some  service, 
though  he  has  often  played  them  a 
scnr?y  trick.  The  proverb  runs  : 
*The  Cat  has  but  one  game  in  his 
ponch,  Benard  has  a  thousand.' 
Indeed,  he  exhausts  them  all  in 
order  to  avoid  his  duel  with 
Ysengrin,  to  gain  time.  Yet  he  is 
breed  to  fight  at  last;  and  it  is  not 
so  unequal  a  combat  as  it  appears ; 
for  craft  is  a  match  for  brute  force. 
B«ard  comes  to  the  fight  with  his 


body  shaved  smootb  and  covered 
with  oil ;  but  he  unluckily  forgets 
the  saying,  '  Do  not  put  your  hand 
in  the  wolf's  throat.'  Benard  is 
caueht,  beaten,  and  condemned  to 
be  nung.  Belin  the  Sheep  con. 
fesses  him,  and  Bernard  the  Monk 
begs  his  life.  But  Benard  is  bom 
to  be  saved,  and  is  ready  for  any 
treason,  any  disguise  or  hypocrisy. 
Now  he  makes  a  profession  of 
religion ;  next  he  pretends  to  be 
dead ;  then  he  claims  to  be  King. 
The  haughty  Lioness,  in  fact,  falLs 
in  love  with  him.  His  lair  MaU' 
pertuis  becomes  a  stronghold,  and 
in  the  later  amplifications  of  the 
Tale  of  Benard  we  find  him 
actually  King.  It  is  a  strange 
satire  on  the  French  monarchy.  It 
opens  with  Bobert  the  Pious,  who 
snbmits  so  patiently  to  be  pillaged ; 
next  come  a  line  of  ignoble 
sovereigns,  humble  vassals  of  the 
Pope.  Under  Louis  the  Fat  it  gains 
by  the  growth  of  the  communes  in 
the  neighbouring  fiefs,  whilst  it 
crushes  the  communes  at  home; 
with  Philip  Augustus  it  makes  a 
good  thing  out  of  the  Crusades ; 
under  the  saintly  Louis  IX.  it 
sheds  blood  at  Beauvais,  to  force 
them  to  accept  as  Mayor  a  creature 
of  its  own ;  under  Philip  the  Fair 
it  throws  off  the  mask  and  buffets 
the  Papacy,  from  which  the  eldest 
son  of  France  had  received  such 
benefits ;  under  Louis  XI.  it 
frankly  adopts  absolutism,  and 
condemns  sovereigns  by  judicial 
sentence ;  and  it  finally  crushes 
feudalism,  without  which  it  would 
never  have  been  anything.  Such 
is  the  tortuous  career  of  the  Kings 
of  France  for  five  hundred  years. 
And  it  is  but  a  new  reading,  with 
emendations,  of  the  Bomance  of 
Benard,  with  all  the  sinuosities 
which  mark  the  character  of  its 
hero.  The  last  of  the  Ysengrins, 
the  Wolves,  is  known  in  history  as 
Charles  the  Bold.  And  Louis 
XL,  like  another  Fox,  did  get 
his  hand  for  a  moment  caught  in 
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the  teeth  of  the  Wolf  of  Burgondy ; 
bat  he  got  out  of  the  scrape,  as  we 
know,  with  all  the  skill  of  Benard 
himself. 

Had  La  Fontaine  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Bomanoe  of  Benard  ? 
This  is  a  difficult  question.  La 
Fontaine  is  not  so  simple  a  problem 
as  might  be  supposed.  There  is  a 
mystification  about  his  career.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  rather  absent^ 
good-natured,  a  teller  of  fables, 
with  a  careless  air ;  the  fun  of  his 
tales  amused  the  fine  ladies  and 
neutralised  the  biting  flavour  of 
his  satire:  then  came  the  notien 
I  that  his  fables  were  addressed  to 
children,  a  notion  that  he  himself 
encouraged,  though  in  truth  he 
could  not  endure  children.  He  was 
true  to  Fouquet;  yet  he  escaped  the 
Bastille,  which  was  the  fate  of 
Pellisson.  He  had  his  laugh  at  the 
monks,  without  being  imprisoned 
with  Edme  Boursault;  he  recast 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  treated  of 
peace  and  war  without  being  driven 
into  exile,  like  Saint-Evremond, 
whom  the  vengeance  of  Mazarin,  by 
the  hand  of  Colbert,  persecuted  for 
his  condemnation  of  the  Treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees.  La  Fontaine  lived  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon,  and  had  a  place  between 
the  cat  and  the  lapdog  of  Madame 
de  la  Sabliere;  and  withal  the 
great  painter  of  men  and  animals 
only  succeeded  in  making  his  age 
endure  him.  He  was  forty  when 
Tallemant  called  him  a  gartpn  de 
letires.  Louis  XrV".  would  not 
Bufler  him  to  enter  the  Academy 
until  Boileau  had  been  elected,  and 
the  big  boy  himself  had  promised 
to  be  well-behaved.  In  his  old  age, 
when  not  a  wrinkle,  as  he  said,  had 
yet  touched  his  verse,  La  Fontaine, 
to  his  sorrow,  found  himself  a 
dependant  on  Madame  de  la  Sabliere, 
who  cared  neither  for  verses  nor 
flattery,  nor  for  the  poet,  and  who 
condemned  him  to  silence,  for 
Madame  de  la  Sabliere  had  turned 
Jahsenist.   The  hydra  of  Jansenism 


was  already  visible  in  Boileau— nor 
is  hydra  too  strong  a  term.  To  the 
Jansenist  marriage  was  only  a  low 
instrument  given  to  mortals  yet 
lower  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a  life 
of  mortal  sin.  Thejr  did  not  rejoice 
at  the  birth  of  a  child.  It  was  only 
another  sinner  come  into  a  world 
of  sin ;  and  nothing  was  more  un- 
certain than  grace.  They  held 
man  altogether  vile,  and  especiallj 
his  understanding,  which  even 
Calvin  respected.  Like  St.  Bernard, 
Pascal  did  not  perceive  any  flavour 
in  what  he  ate  or  drank ;  and  when 
he  saw  his  sister  kissing  her  children, 
he  said  there  was  something  low 
and  carnal  in  her  motherly  love^ 
and  herein  Bernard  was  yet  more 
merciless.  La  Fontaine  had  already 
seen  Jansenism  stealing  into  the 
literary  circles  of  which  Moliere 
was  the  centre.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  observed  that  Tartuffe^ 
which  had  such  difficulty  in  getting 
represented,  would  hardly  have 
succeeded  had  not  Moliere  flattered 
the  anti-Jansenist  prejudices  of 
Louis  XIV.  by  drawing  the 
doctrines  of  Tartufle,  as  we  read 
them  in  their  naked  crudity  by  the 
mouth  of  Orgon,  from  Port  Eoyal 
itself: 

Oui,  je  deviens  tout  autre  ayec  sou  entretien. 
n  m'enseigne  a  n'avoir  affection  pour  rien ; 
De  toutes  amid^  il  d^tache  mon  &me ; 
£t  je  verrais  mourir  fr^e,  enfant,  m^re  et 

femme, 
Que  je  m'en  fjoncirais  autant  que  de  ceU. 

A  few  years  later  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  give  Tariuffe  at 
all.  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
brought  religion  into  fashion ;  and 
the  Jansenists  regained  aJI  the 
ground  they  had  lost  now  that  the 
Bang  had  stricter  ideas.  Lastly 
Jean  Racine  admitted  that  Nicole, 
his  old  master  at  Port  Royal,  had 
ground  for  treating  the  romancers 
and  dramatists  as  public  poisoners. 
And  so  the  author  of  Phedre  recom- 
mended his  son,  Jean-Baptiste,  never 
to  set  foot  in  the  theatre  of  Ver- 
sailles.    '  The  King  and  the  entire 
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Gomi  know  the  scraples  I  bave  m 
going  there/  said  he,  when  accused 
by  Nioole.  Boilean,  too,  tamed 
Jaiuenist  at  the  end  of  his  days. 
The  Abbe  Boilean,  who  at  one  time 
oooJd  speak  so  lighdj  of  Pascal — 
the  only  man  who  was  bom  of 
snfficieat  power  to  save  his  genius, 
if  not  his  xeasoii,  firom  the  horror 
of  jMisenigm — the  Abbe  Boilean 
spoke  respectfollj  of  the  doctrine 
d  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  All  these 
discoBsions  aboat  grace  tamed  on 
Si  AngnstiBe,  of  whom  Jansen 
professed  to  be  the  only  tme  inter- 
preter. 

One  day  the  conversation  wearied 
La  Fontaine  beyond  endurance,  and 
he  broke  out, '  Do  you  think  that  St. 
Angnstine  was  an  acuter  mind  than 
BAhelais  ? '  The  Abb6  undertook  to 
reprove  the  speaker  in  the  name 
of  the  company ;  and  his  rebuke 
has  paned  into  a  proverb.  '  Mon- 
sieur de  hi  Fontaine,'  said  he, '  you 
hare  put  on  one  of  your  stockmgs 
inside  oat.'  Luckily,  indeed,  one 
of  his  stockings  was  inside  out ; 
sod  so  La  Fontaine  only  added 
to  his  reputation  of  a  careless 
wit)  and  ran  no  risk  by  his  auda- 
doiifl  speech.  He  was  not  so  suc- 
onsfol  in  his  second  encounter 
with  the  monster  Jansenism.  Ma- 
dsme  de  la  Sabliere  cared  only  for 
KmoDs  which  sent  La  Fontaine  to 
sleepi  Iris  was  the  Parnassian 
dame  of  the  poet's  friend ;  and 
his  would  have  none  but  *  severe 
moitdists.'  The  poet  grew  weary 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  great  lady 
(it  is  her  only  claim  to  honour), 
sod  took  the  desperate  resolution 
of  goiBg  to  join  Saint-Evremond  in 
Snghuid.  The  Duchess  de  BouOlon 
was  then  on  a  visit  to  her  sister, 
the  Duchess  Mazarin.  And  La 
Fontame  took  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing to  negotiate  the  journey.  We 
see  what  his  annoyance  was  in  his 
letters  to  M.  de  Bonrepaux  and  the 
tehees  de  Bouillon — 

Qni  n'adiiMttnit  Anacr^  ch»  soi  ? 
Qu  baBBinit  Waller  et  La  Fontiioe? 


Tons  deux  sent    Tieuz, 
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Mais  Yenree-Totu  aux  bords  de  rHippocr&ne 
Gensmoinsrid^sdans  lenrsrers  qaeoenx-ci? 
Le  mal  est  qne  ron  Tent  id 

De  pins  s^^res  moralistes : 
AnacrioD  s*y  tait  devant  les  Jans^istes. 

Id  of  course  is  the  house  of 
Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  where  La 
Fontaine  is  only  tolerated,  and  has 
to  keep  silence  before  the  Gates  of 
Catholicism.  After  the  death  of 
Madame  de  la  Sabliere  La  Fontaine 
made  a  new  attempt  to  reach  Eng- 
land. As  Saint-Evremond  made  no 
more  hearty  efforts  in  the  second 
than  he  had  done  in  the  first  ne- 
gotiation, the  poor  poet  met  only 
with  fresh  mortification.  He  fell 
ill ;  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
his  time,  he  had  no  other  thought 
than  that  of*  making  a  good  end  ; 
and,  as  he  never  did  things  by 
halves,  they  found  him  in  a  hair 
shirt.  His  sick-nttrse  said  to  the 
Abbe  Poujet,  who  came  to  give 
him  ghostly  consolation,  'Do  not 
worry  him ;  he  is  rather  silly  than 
wicked.'  It  seems  tha.t  Poujet  did 
worry  him;  and  therein  oidy  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Boilean,  of 
Racine,  of  Louis  XIY.,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  Madame  de  la  Sa- 
bliere. Moliere  was  the  only  one 
who  stood  out. 

No  sooner  was  he  dead  than  La 
Fontaine  was  treated  even  worse. 
His  fables  were  given  over  to 
children,  whom  he  did  not  like,  to 
.pedants,  whom  he  hated,  and  to  the 
Academicians,  whom  he  abhorred. 
All  these  misfortunes  were  com- 
pleted by  a  crowning  calamity. 
One  fine  day  La  Fontaine  became 
the  property  of  M.  Walckenaer. 
M.  Walckenaer  was  rewarded  by 
the  Liatitute  for  filling  a  very 
feeble  biography  with  critical 
and  philological  blunders.  The 
nineteenth  century,  the  age  of  the 
plebs,  is  full  of  the  sworn  cavaliers 
of  the  fine  ladies  of  bygone  times. 
M.  Victor  Cousin  was  neither  the 
first  nor  the  last  of  them.  M. 
Walckenaer  treats  lightly  of  this 
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oorrespondenoe  of  La  Fontaine  with 
M.  de  Bonrepanx  and  the  Dachess 
de  Bouillon ;  for  this  would  be  to 
exhibit  the  sufferings  of  the  guest, 
who  is  only  a  poet,  and  so  to  expose 
the  hostess,  who  is  a  fine  lady.  A 
mistake  which  fieills  in  with  men's 
indolence  grows  apace;  a  mistake 
which  ministers  to  their  vanity  has 
the  wings  of  a  bird ;  but  one  which 
gratifies  at  once  vaniiy  and  indo- 
lence speedily  becomes  a  sacred 
truth.  Accordingly  M.  Walckenaer, 
though  he  sometimes  seems  near 
the  truth,  assists  in  spreading  the 
double  error  that,  as  a  man,  La 
Fontaine  is  a  being  of  no  mark ;  as 
Macaulay  says,  'a  trifler;'  and 
that  as  author  he  was  only  a  fable- 
monger,  whose  flowers  of  speech 
grew  up  whilst  he  was  as  uncon- 
scious as  a  plant.  M.  Walckenaer 
is  not  very  great  in  ancient  litera- 
ture ;  but  the  author  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne  prides  him- 
self on  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  own  great  century.  Yet  M. 
Walckenaer  says  nothing  of  the 
certificate  which  Maucroix,  the 
oldest  and  best  friend  of  La  Fon- 
taine, gives  of  the  man  whom 
everyone  calls  a  trifler.  Maucroix 
declares,  in  fact  (as  M.  G^rusez 
duly  reports),  that  he  had  never 
known  La  Fontaine  guilty  of  un- 
truth. To  omit  such  a  piece  of 
testimony  from  the  man  to  whom 
La  Fontaine  wrote  an  admirable 
letter  on  his  death-bed,  and  who 
kept  the  hair  shirt  of  his  friend, 
the  last  evidence  of  his  sincerity — 
to  omit  this  testimony  is  to  set  out 
in  search  of  an  honest  man  with 
Diogenes'  lantern,  and  to  forget  to 
light  the  lamp. 

But  another  posthumous  disaster 
befell  La  Fontaine.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Henri  Taine.  M.  Taine 
said  no  more  than  the  truth  when  he 
called  the  epic  poet,  as  La  Fontaine 
was,  the  IVench  Homer;  but  he 
lowered  one  who  was  essentially  an 
expansive  genius,  radiant  and  sym- 
metrical, by  narrowing  his  moral 


purpose  and  the  value  of  his  work 
to  fit  into  the  pigeon-holee  of  M. 
Taine's  critical  decries.  Did  La 
Fontaine  know  the  Boman  de 
Benart  t  Had  M.  Taine  ever  set 
himself  to  consider  this  problem  he 
would;  have  found  a  historical  and 
indestructible  basis  for  his  criti- 
cism. As  it  is  M.  Taine  has  missed 
the  truth,  and  he  has  supplied  M. 
Villemain  and  Saint-Marc  Girardin 
with  the  right  to  utter  fine  things 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor  poet. 
Lastly  M.  Blaze  de  Buir,  who,  with 
great  originality,  thought  somewhat 
hkte  in  life  to  get  the  reputation  of 
a  severe  moralist  at  La  Fontaine's 
expense,  made  a  very  unfair  use  of 
a  s&png  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos 
about  La  Fontaine,  which  saying 
was  itself  very  hard.  Bonhomme^ 
as  Marmontel  and  Florian  remark, 
is  the  true  word  for  La  Fontaine. 
It  expresses  at  once  his  air  of  entire 
seriousness  and  good  faith,  his  sim- 
plicity, and  his  credulity.  We  see 
when  he  tells  us  wonderful  tales, 
when  he  reiterates  his  moral,  that 
he  believes  every  word  of  it  him- 
self, and  has  really  something  to 
say. 

La  Fontaine  was  given  to  day- 
dreams, and  yet  could  exercise 
minute  attention.  He  was  stapid 
when  he  was  bored,  and  yet  no  one 
had  more  fire  and  life  when  a  fine 
thought  drew  him  from  his  inward 
dream.  He  was  ignorant,  but  as 
Shakespeare  was  ignorant— that  is, 
full  of  knowledge.  He  was  capable 
of  such  a  blunder  as  that  of  snp- 
posing  Phffidrus  to  be  the  contem- 
porary of  JEsop ;  but  then  he  was 
not,  like  La  Bruyere,  half  disposed 
to  astrology,  or,  like  Descirtes, 
visionary  about  celestial  mechanics. 
K  he  was  idle,  it  was  with  that 
idleness  which  ferrets  out  treasures. 
In  the  same  way  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher, an  enemy  of  superstition — that 
is,  a  Frenchman  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers — ^but  yet  he  had  some  turn 
forthematsrocosm  and  the  microcosm 
— ^what  we  now  call  symbolism— 
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and  ibere  are  bits  of  his  work  whicli 
in  fine  and  deep  thonglit  woald 
satisfy  Yico  and  Erenzer.  He 
is  a  batterfly,  a  bee,  who  flits 
Tonndererj  bank  and  rifles  every 
flower ;  long  works  drive  him  crazy ; 
but  wiihal  there  is  a  coherence 
about  bis  ideas,  a  persistence  in  his 
win,  a  unity  of  purpose  abont  his 
work,  which  is  visible  and  then  is 
reiled  from  time  to  time,  jnst  as  the 
spirit  is  seen  and  then  is  not  seen 
in  tbe  visage  of  a  man.  In  short, 
if  the  talef  are  the  detached  pieces 
of  the  Storyteller  of  Champagne, 
^mg  himself  np  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age,  the /a&Z6«  form  a  complex 
bat  single  work,  which  is  at  once 
tbai  of  the  nation  and  of  all  ages. 
The  connecting  link  of  his  fables, 
though  veiled  behind  the  poet's  &ee 
nttennce,  is  far  closer  than  that 
which  Balzac  framed  for  his  novels 
of  the  Comedy  of  Hnman  life.  La 
Fontaine's  &ble8  are  '  the  hnndred 
acts  of  the  hnman  drama.' 

Tbe  eradition  of  La  Fontaine 
resembles  his  poetry,  his  philosophy, 
bis  power  of  symbolising  everyday 
life,  which  was  eqnal  to  his  power 
of  explaining  the  symbols  of  anti- 
qnity.  He  shows  ns  always  that 
'mtended  garden'  which  Montes- 
qnien  conld  not  endure  and  yet 
ifi  80  Hke  nature,  and  there  he 
sowB  plants  of  a  new  and  strange 
^d,  qnite  unfamiliar  to  the  cri- 
tical gentlemen,  and  somewhat 
piuzling  to  those  gentry.  La  Fon- 
taine is  an  original  disciple  of 
Babeiais,  but  rather  in  catching 
^  spirit  than  in  imitating  his 
form.  The  many  authors  of  the 
Bonan  de  Uenaaiy  the  two  authors 
of  the  Roman  de  la  Bose^  and  Ba- 
beiais were  all  in  arms  against  the 
same  foe  as  Moliere.  Benart^  Fanix- 
Smblant^  both  so  strong  in  pa^e- 
hrdie  and  renardie,  the  papelards 
vid  ckaUemUes  of  Babeiais,  are,  in 
&ct,  predecessors  of  Tariuffe.  But 
U  Fontaine,  who  has  really  the 
geoios  '  of  the  quintessence  '  far 
more  than  the  poet  of  Tonraane, 
who  calls  himself  the  distiller  of  the 


precious  drug,  pronounces  the  fine 
doctrine  of  sincerity.  He  would 
think  it  idle  to  reproach  the  Wolf 
with  devouring  the  Lamb,  but  La 
Fontaine  marks  his  insight  into 
moraliiy  by  making  the  real  crime 
to  consist  in  the  legal  forms  of  the 
Wolf's  action.  The  merit  of  the 
Lamb  consists  in  the  sound  reasons 
which  he  offers  against  his  tor. 
mentor's  charges,  till  he  forces  him 
to  carry  him  off  and  eat  him  in  the 
forest '  without  any  other  form  of 
procedure.'  *  Commit  crimes,  if 
you  must,'  says  the  moralist,  *  but 
do  not  pretend  that  they  are  good 
actions  ;  in  the  end  justice  will  pre- 
vail on  earth.'  This  is  the  spirit 
of  La  Fontaine,  and  he  agrees 
therein  with  the  socialist  Fourier, 
another  great  poet  in  conception,  if 
not  in  style.  La  Fontaine  is  an  in- 
ventor  precisely  in  the  way  that 
the  commentators  will  not  recog- 
nise ;  and  he  is  original  just  when 
they  think  him  servile. 

His  special  words  are  not  strictly 
his  own  invention.  M<mtonni€r 
is  in  Babeiais  ;  se  prSlasser  comes 
from  the  Boman  de  Benart;  and 
when  he  uses  croquevnr,  and  le  dor- 
mirj  le  hoirCf  le  manger,  and  regrets 
the  loss  of  the  word  engigner  (to 
deceive),  it  is  not  from  any  love  of 
novelty  in  speech,  but  from  love  of 
old  phrases  and  popular  speech 
rather  than  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy,  and  he  strove  to  keep 
the  language  from  growing  ccnvrii' 
sane  and  gueuse,  and  from  dropping 
all  the  fine  old  words. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  La  Fon- 
taine did  not  insert  new  words,  he 
is  a  wonderful  inventor  of  details, 
incidents,  and  general  mise  en  achne. 
The  dry  stem  of  ^sop,  the  stunted 
boughs  of  Pheadrus,  break  into 
luxuriant  foliage  beneath  the  glow 
of  La  Fontaine's  genius.  The 
^  familiar  traits,'  as  he  calls  them^ 
are  those  inimitable  strokes  of  his 
own  mother  wit,  with  which  La 
Fontaine  at  first  timidly,  and  then 
with  increasing  freedom,  enriches 
the  baldness  of  ^sop's  and  Phse- 
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dms'  fables.  He  is  never  less 
happy  than  wben  he  seeks  to  imi- 
tate. Take  his  Mercury  and  the 
Woodman — ^remarkable  as  it  is  if 
we  oomppure  it  with  ^sop's,  yet 
poor  if  we  contrast  it  with  the 
second  prologne  to  Rabelais'  foorth 
book.  There  is  much  significance  ' 
in  ibis  ill  success  of  the  fabulist 
in  mere  imitation.  Now,  the 
twelve  books  of  La  Fontaine  show 
a  gjy^ially  egcendinp:  plan,  to 
which  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  given.  The  idler,  as  he  will 
have  it,  this  good-natured,  simple 
fellow,  has  a  very  distinct  inten- 
tion throughout  his  whole  work. 
He  says  (iii.  2)  : 

Je  derais  ayec  la  zoyaat^ 
Avoir  oommenci  mon  oumge. 

But  in  reality  this  idea  ofjainting 
the  Court  only  look  ^sEap^^/TVth^ 
Iftte  lis  ni3  work,  when  he  had 
b^un  fo  Jfee  Eimself  from  all 
imitation  of  .^op  and  Phaedrus, 
and  had  cutered  on  the  study 
of  Corrozet,  Regnerius,  Guillaume 
Haudent,  and  Philibert  H^gemon. 
He  then  saw  what  materials  for  a 
picture  of  the  Court  tbere  were,  in 
the  rivalry  of  the  Wolf  and  the 
Fox,  of  the  clumsy  with  the  con- 
summate coartier.  The  idea  is 
apparent  in  the  third  book,  and 
it  is  dominant  in  tbe  first  fable 
of  tbe  seventh  book,  the  Plague 
amongst  the  Animals^  an  epic  frag- 
ment in  which,  says  M.  Blaze  de 
Bury  (Revue  dee  Deux  MondeSy 
June  I,  1874),  we  may  find  the 
whole  plot  of  Renard.  M.  Robert, 
who  has  made  some  striking  re- 
searches in  ffood  sense — that  is,  to 
prove  the  originality  of  the  author — 
speaks  of  the  '  rude  canvas '  of  the 
three  fourteenth  century  bards. 
La  Fontaine  certainly  got  from 
them  his  idea  of  a  Plague,  of  a 
Lion  with  scruples  of  conscience, 
of  a  Wolf  Attorney-General,  and  of 
the  Ass  the  emblem  of  innocence, 
and  perhaps  stupidity.  The  com- 
mon points  between  La  Fontaine 
and  the  Boman  de  Eenart  are— the 


scale  of  animal  rank,  beginning 
with  the  '  simple  Mastiffs,'  and  so 
up  to  the  Lion,  passing  by  the 
Tiger,  Bear,  and  other  greai  mag* 
naie8\  next  the  cold,  prosaic  dis- 
course of  the  King  who  speaks  to 
quiet  his  conscience,  the  speecii  of 
Renard,  who,  like  a  perfect  courtier, 
smiles  the  King  out  of  the  hononr- 
able  purpose  which  had  crossed  his 
mind ;  lastly,  the  simple  oonfesBion 
of  the  Ass — ihat  is,  the  people — ^who 
has  only  cropped  a  bit  of  grass  off 
the  meadow,  but  who  feels  some- 
what guilty,  as  the  meadow  be- 
longed to  the  monks,  and  aocofrd- 
ingly  was  sacred.  The  guilt  of  the 
Ass  condemned  by  the  great  lords, 
all  of  them  great  hands  at  a  stUtf 
is  so  plain  that  the  task  of  the 
Wolf,  a  hit  of  a  derkj  is  a  light 
one.  No  sooner  is  the  WolTs 
speech  ended  than  the  Ass  is  offered 
up  in  expiation  to  the  Gk>ds  -who 
sent  the  plague  to  punish  the  crimes 
of  men.  One  nail,  says  the  pro- 
verb, drives  out  another.  The  con- 
clusion of  La  Fontaine  is : 
Selon  que  rons  serez  puissant  ou  mis&zable, 
Les  jugements  de  Cour  vous  feront  blanc  oa 
noir. 

M.  Blaze  de  Bury  calls  this  con- 
dnsion  a  moi-al,  and  one  of  tbe 
lamest.  But  this  is  to  forget  that 
La  Fontaine,  with  his  traiis  fa- 
milierSy  is  always  JoQlririg  fc^  \^^ 
Court  and  the  coacfigra.  Qnr^ 
simple  Mend,  as  they  ^IThim,  is 
so  much  in  earnest  that  he  closes 
one  fable  by  a  direct  address  to  the 
courtiers,  and  he  interrupts  another 
in  order  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
Court.  The  Lion,  the  Wolf  and 
the  Fox  (viii.  3)  closes  with  this 
direct  appeal : 

Messieurs   les   courtisans,  cesses  de    voua 

d^truirel 
Faites,  si  vous  pourez,  Totre  oour  sans  rous 

nuire,  &c. 

And  the  subject  of  this  .^Baop's  / 
fable  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  \ 
Boman  de  Renart^  Flemish  and 
German.  The  details  with  which  . 
La  Fontaine  enriches  the  fable  of  J 
^sop  are,  with  some  variatianSy  in  / 
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&D  the  French  forms  of  Renart^  in 
aQ  the  Yaopets^  in  Marie  of  France, 
and  scattered  in  a  mangled  way  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
oolleeiions.  In  the  Obeequiee  of  the 
Lioneu  (viii.  14)  La  Fontaine,  who 
had  caUed  the  Icon's  den  a  chamel- 
hsusB  and  a  Loavre  {The  LwrCa 
Cowi,  Tii.  7^,  cnts  his  tale  short  to 
gire  a  defimiion  of  the  Gonrt : 

Je  definis  la  Coar  nn  pays  oil  lea  geos 
Tristea,  gtis,  pi4t8  k  toat»  k  tout  inSff&rents, 
Soot  ce  qa'il  plait  an  prince   .... 
Penple  eainfleoD.  Pei^ph  "'y  *^T  ITIftttTBi 
And  be   continues    the    £Eible    by 
bringing  on  the  scene  a  Stag,  who 
is  as  mnch  of  a  conrtier  as  Briche' 
mer,  the  Stag  in    the  Boman   de 
Benart. 

In  short,  we  may  say  that,  as  La 
Poniaine  proceeds  in  his  description 
of  his  own  times,  he  leaa  e^^  '^'^f^ 
limifa  bis  scheme  to  the  mere  f ableg 
d  Jlsop,  wnom  he^  eventnaiiy  ex- 
fiaoatsjor  those  of  Pilpai  or  Lok- 
man,  whom  he  never  could  exhaust. 
In  Book  I.  the  Monnewr  du  Gorbeau 
resemUes  Bamjp  Tiercelin  in  the 
Boman  de  Benart  and  the  first 
r<opei;  and  even  then  we  can 
see  how  La  Fontaine  was  on  the 
rosdJfithft  gp>ft.f,  idfta  which  is  the 
key  of  the  satiric  poem  ot'  ihe 
Miiddle  Ages.  In  Book  IV.  we 
haye  the  astonishing  fable  of  the 
Tnbtde  Sent  by  the  Animals  to 
Aleimider;  and  throughout  it  we 
see  the  symbolism  which  is  the 
substance  of  the  Boman  de  BenaH, 
Alexander,  the  Corsair,  and  the 
hion  are  only  one  power  adored 
nnderihree  different  names.  But  it  is 
the  serenth  andeleventh books  where 
La  Fontaine  develops,  varies,  and 
exaggerates  the  text  of  the  Boman 
de  Benart,  There  is  a  bitterness  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  which 
snggests  the  last  years  of  misery, 
whoi  he  lived  as  the  guest  of 
Madame  de  la  Sabliere. 

Now,  are  we  to  say  that  La  Fon- 
taine knew  and  studied  the  MSS. 
vhich  Prosper  Marchand  read  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
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M^on  published  in  the  nineteenth  P 
Certainly  not;  for,  as  M.  A.  0. 
Bobert  points  out,  he  had  made  no 
researches  whatever  in  the  rich 
literature  of  these  early  centuries. 
It  is  quite  true  that  our  author 
did  not  know  the  Boman  de  Benart 
in  the  way  in  which  we  now  know 
it  since  the  publication  of  the  MSS. 
But  it  would  be  no  less  hasty  to 
conclude,  with  M.  Charles  Potvin, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words, 
*  that  the  great  &bulistknewnothing 
of  his  predecessor  of  the  twelfth 
century.'  The  truth  would  appear 
to  be  tiiat  La  Fontaine  found  on  all 
sides  in  his  reading,  and  in  the 
conversation  of  his  time,  the  tra- 
dition which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  Boman  de  Benart  and 
of  the  fiftbles.  He  had  no  need  to 
go  to  the  poetry  of  Marie  of  France, 
uien  only  found  in  MS.,  though 
Boquefort,  in  his  edition  of  the 
poems,  fancies  that  there  is  some 
imitation.  The  resemblances,  or 
rather  the  coincidences,  are  quite 
as  striking  between  the  fables  of 
La  Fontaine  and  the  apologues  of 
the  first  Tsopet  and  the  Tsopet 
Avionnety  and  especially  the  seven- 
teen faimloB  JEsopi  extra/vagamiie 
dictoi. 

It  is  certain  that  these  (and 
they  then  only  existed  in  MS.) 
were  quite  inaccessible  to  La  Fon- 
taine, who  was  no  palsoographist. 
However,  aided  by  the  oral  tradition 
afloat  in  his  age,  a  great  lover  of 
the  old  books  of  the  people,  and 
curious  about  aU  out  of  the  way 
knowledge,  La  Fontaine  would  have 
easily  recognised  the  influence  of 
this  tradition  in  the  published  col- 
lections of  fables  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  Engravings  I 
of  the  Lion  King,  seated  on  lus  | 
throne  and  surrounded  by  his  ani-  I 
mal  Court,  were  plentiful  in  his/ 
time.  He  might  also  turn  to  the 
8peeul/um  VUm  Aidiern  of  Hartmann 
Schopper  (Frankfort,  X574)f  with  its 
curious  illustrations ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  La  Fontaine  knew  the 
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book.  He  directly  imitates  it, 
especiaHj  in  hi^  Lian*8  Gowrt. 
Schopper  in  his  "way  gives  a  sort  of 
Terse  and  prose  version  in  Latin 
of  the  Heiiiehe  Fuchs,  and  therein 
summarises  the  tradition  with  tmly 
German  completeness.  He  begins : 
*J)um  fata  serventium  molestiasque 
fnaximas — quas  aula  Begum  parturU 
'—fere  coactus  profero—fare  fideU^ 
Belie,  tuumque  vatem  dirige.  .  .  . 
Acres y  lambos  suffice.  .  .  .'  These 
halting  iambics  of  his  hardly  de- 
serve to  be  written  verse- wise.  And 
then  begins  the  tale :  '  Serena  Incebat 
^es — Et  sol  micabat  anrens — Rex 
imperator  omnium — ^Leo  feraram 
ificeptriger — ^totius  orbis  bestias,  fes- 

tum  per  ingens  convocat '  The 

good  Schopper  evidently  thinks  that 
king^  can  be  improved,  though  La 
Fontaine  is  doubtful  on  this  point. 
And  we  find  in  the  German's  pre- 
face: 'PerLeonem,  Caesares,  Reges, 
Principes,  Judices  exhibentur  sni  a 
Deo  Optimo  Maximo  ad  guber- 
nandam  Bempublicam  ut  bonos 
defendant  et  malos  puniant  con- 
atituti  sunt.'  And  in  the  Specu- 
lum ViUb  AvlicoB  Benard  is  the 
author  of  all  iniquities;  and  the 
Wolf  is  called,  a^mtus  ysengrinius 
when  he  backbites  his  absent 
•comrade.  La  Fontaine  does  not 
^adopt  these  bits  of  German  imperial- 
ism, but  keeps  to  the  pure  tradition 
of  the  Romance  of  Renard.  This 
tradition  is  the  soul  of  the  collec- 
tions of  Guillaume  Gu6roult,  Guil- 
laume  Haudent,  and  Philibert 
H6g6mon.  Machiavelli  advised  his 
prince  to  become  at  once  Wolf  and 
Fox,  and  La  Fontaine  knew  his 
Id^hiavelli  quite  as  thoroughly 
as  Fouch6,  Duke  of  Otranto,  who 
first  made  the  remark.  But  this 
was  not  the  idea  of  the  plebeian 
&ble-teller,  the  Talleyrand  of  the 
people.  There  is  a  French  pro- 
verb :  *  H  &ut  hurler  avec  les  loups ;' 
and  the  Italian  proverb  rejoins, 
'  Yolpeggiar  con  le  volpi ;'  and  La 
Fontaine   knew    both  Oudin  and 


Yeneroni,  The  tradition  of  the 
human  brutes  and  the  brute-world 
is  spread  throughout  La  Motte  le 
Vayer,  whom  nobody  now  reads 
ana  whose  son  La  Fontaine  met 
with  Moliere.  La  Motte  JeYajer 
mistakes  Aliboron,  the  mere  oorrap- 
tion  of  the  Oberon  of  Anon  de 
Bordeaux  and  of  Shakespeare,  for 
Aliboron  the  name  of  the  Ass  in  the 
collections  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  and  in  La  Fon- 
taine. So  common  was  this  error 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  a  con- 
temporary  of  Jja  Fontaine,  himself  a 
child  of  the  century  preceding,  can 
write  thus : 

The  generality  of  Courts  are  little  better 
than  collections  of  monkeys,  foxes,  wolresi 
and  tigers.  The  vices  throng  in,  the  pre- 
sence chambers — envy,  hatred,  backbiting, 
ill-nature,  insolence,  injustice,  outrage,  aini 
vengeance.  The  simple  are  put  to  shame, 
the  innocent  persecuted,  the  impudent 
favoured  ;  and  the  only  people  who  prosper 
are  flatterers,  slanderers,  spies,  bu£S)on8, 
and  the  ministers  of  pleasure.' 

It  is  most  likely  that  La  Fontaine 
had  heard  of  the  MS.,  Benart  le 
Contrefait ;  for  it  was  seen  by  his 
contemporary  Manage,  who  made 
some  extracts  from  it.  It  is  now 
lost.  Mrs.  Harvey,  or  one  of  her 
suite,  repeated  to  La  Fontaine,  now 
grown  old  and  disgusted  with  the 
world,  an  adventure  of  Eeynard 
the  Fox,  lately  brought  into  notice 
by  Ogilby.  In  his  fable  of  the 
English  Fosi  (xii.  23)  we  have  a 
German  or  English  variation  of  the 
twenty-ninth  branch  of  the  French 
romance. 

To  resume  our  analysis,  what 
we  say  that  La  Fontaine  diid  was 
to  collect  out  of  the  old  tradition-^ 
ary  fragments,  to  contrast,  and 
group  in  one  grand  epic  all  the 
current  topics  of  the  French  fehle- 
mongers  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  had 
worked  up  the  material  of  ^sop 
into  the  symbolism  popularised  hji 
the  cycle  o£  Benard.  Out  of  thesj/ 
common  topics  La  Fontaine  recoB- 
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stracted  in  poetry,  as  Cuvier  would 
do  in  pabBontologj,  a  new  cycle  of 
fable  of  bis  own  creation,  a  new 
Speevium  VUce  Aulicce^  wherein  we 
find  coincidences  of  siyle  and  of 
Sttbject  wi^ii  tBir1Zm»i^>i  /^^  ffenSft 
and  the  work  of  Marie  of  France. 
But  be  was  not  bonnd  by  imitation, 
since  be  only  knew  the  tradition 
whicb  survived  the  knowledge  of 
the  epic  poem  ;  and  thus  he  conld 
give  ample  scope  to  the  boldness  of 
his  genius.  If  La  Fontaine  had 
ever  knownthe  Ji&tnan  the  tempta* 
lion  to  make  a  long  poem  would 
probably  have  been  too  much  for 
bim.  And  doubtless  the  desire  of 
rivalling  the  freedoih  of  the  old 
poctfl  would  have  driven  our  author 
to  darken  the  pure  stream  of  his 
fables  with  the  grosser  mud  of  the 
tales ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
doing  something  of  the  Hnd  at  the 
end  of  bis  life  with  the  twelfth  book 
of  bis  fables.  But  as  he  could  only 
guess  at  the  great  cycle  of  the 
Middle  Age  tales,  he  was  free  to  give 
bimself  up  to  the  painting  of  his 
own  times.  Thus  we  find  him 
mnltiplying  counsel  to  the  petty 
princes  not  to  meddle  with  the 
qnarrels  of  kings,  and  to  the  vil- 
^ers  to  beware  of  their  lords,  the 
gefispiWhommesofBAhelBAa.  Having 
heard  Moliere  complain  of  Chapelle, 
and  baving  seen  that  the  friendship 
of  Bacine  and  Boileau  was  a  mere 
fellowship  of  great  names,  he  looks 
for  friends  in  Monomotapa ;  on  the 
affections  of  his  age  he  is  of  the  same 
mindasAlceste  in  the  Misanthrope — 
tbat  is,  as  Moliere — he  finds  true 
affection  only  in  the  *fi.me  espagnolle, 
pins  grande  encore  que  f  olle'  (ix.  15). 
Micbelet  charges  the  great  century 
with  inventing  poisoning  by  arsenic 
before  the  antidote  was  known. 
And  La  Fontaine  seems  to  suggest 
tbis  age  of  crime  when  he  makes 
tbe  lords  and  ladies  pressing  in  a 
crowd  to  the  wise  woman  whose 
tKuiaess  it  was  to  tell  people  when 
^^  had    lived    too    long.     And 


thereupon  people  frequently  did  die : 
it  was  the  age  of  Brinvilliers.  The 
majesty  of  kings  ho  makes  to  reside 
in  the  mane,  and  their  power  in  the 
fangs  and  claws,  of  the  Lion.  The 
Wolf  is  a  clumsy  courtier;  the 
Monkey  overdoes  it;  the  Leopard 
is  a  fine  lord,  whose  bravery  ani 
elegance  are  only  in  his  clothei 
Firapel  is  the  Leopard's  name  in  th( 
Tomance ;  according  to  M.  Delepi< 
this  means  'proud  of  his  skin.' 
Benard  is  your  only  perfect  courtier. 
The  Wolf  with  one  ear,  the  vUain 
who  gave  rise  to  the  word  *  villainous ' 
hole,  the  paiUard  who  sleeps  in 
the  hayloft,  are  personified  by  the 
Ass — Maltre  Aliboron. 

The  republicans  are  personified 
under  the  Bats  (see  Fable  vii. 
3) — ^First  the  Bat  who  retires  from 
the  world,  'whose  family  no  one 
ever  heard  of.'  Then  there  is 
the  hermit  Bat,  who  hypocritically 
refuses  alms  to  his  brothers,  who 
come  to  get  help  for  Batopolis, 
whilst  he  is  comfortably  living 
inside  a  Dutch  cheese.  We  must 
remember  that  in  those  days 
Holland  was  the  home  of  pro- 
nounced republicanism.  The  mere 
brute,  slavish  mob  is  denoted  by  the 
Frogs,  and  the  Sheep  are  *'  the  silly 
people.'  The  Cat  is  after  Babelais' 
manner,  now  and  then  executioner, 
judge  or  priest,  sometimes  both.  Ixi 
a  word,  La  Fontaine,  by  means  o^ 
his  magic  lantern,  by  means  of  the 
symbol  which  he  had  re-discovered, 
held  up  to  the  world  of  men  the 
picture  of  the  world  of  animals,  and 
is  ever  asking  them  if  they  recognise 
the  likeness.  -^ 

But  for  Herder,  vrith  the  philo- 
sopher's eye  to  see  all  the  great 
features  in  the  mediaoval  tale,  Gbethe 
would  never  perhaps  have  been  led 
to  rewrite  Beineke  Fuchs,  France 
has  its  Bomaoh  de  Benart  as  well  as 
the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine ;  and  cer- 
tainly neither  of  them  need  to  be 
rewritten.  But  we  need  a  Herder 
to  explain  to  us  their  inner  meaning. 
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BRITISH  TRADE. 
No.  V.    AUSTRO-HUNGARY  AND  GERMANY. 


THE  trade  relations  with  this 
conntry  of  those  regions  of 
Central  Europe  dominated  bj  Oer^ 
man  mlers  are  not  so  decidedly 
determined  by  the  debt  factor  as 
others  that  we  hare  already  passed 
in  review.  Directly  neither  Austria 
nor  (Germany  can  be  said  as  empires 
to  have  bnilt  np  their  recent  trade 
and  their  expansion  of  civilising 
agencies  through  borrowing  English 
money,  and  Hungary  alone  stands 
forth  as  a  rapid  borrower  here  on 
State  credit.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  approach  the  question  of  the 
soundness,  present  and  prospective, 
of  our  trade  with  the  Grerman  and 
German-ruled  countries  from  a  some- 
what new  standpoint.  The  task  is 
not,  unfortunat^y,  much  simplified 
because  of  this  alteration.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  few  more  diffi- 
cult subjects  to  determine  than  the 
situation,  say,  of  Austria  or  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and  even  the  new  German  em- 
pire is  filled  with  perplexing  issues, 
social,  political,  and  economic,  to  the 
solution  of  which  one  might  not 
nnprofitably  devote  a  volume.  Here 
I  propose  to  crowd  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  mere  trade  portion  of 
the  subject  in  all  three  countries 
into  one  short  essay,  and  I  can  there- 
fore but  allude  to  the  general  poli- 
tical situation. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the 
commercial  prospects  of  all  these 
countries  are,  of  course,  much  af- 
fected by  this — the  political  situa- 
tion, which  is  itself  most  difficult 
to  define.  The  very  newness  of 
the  conditions  under  which  all 
the  territories  involved  in  the  two 
empires  and  the  Hungarian  King- 
dom abide  makes  it  hard  to  say 
what  may  be  the  result  of  conflicts 
now  raging,  or  but  momentarily  at 
an  end,  and  what  the  overmastering 
policy  of  the  rulers  may  do  either  to 


help  or  to  hinder  the  advancement 
of  their  various  countries  in  the 
arts  of  peace,   on  which   all  true 
trade    progress    must  rest.      Qet- 
many,   from  her  newness  and  on 
account  of   the    envy,     hate,  and 
jealousy  that  exist  in  various  qnar- 
ters,  thinks  it  necessary  to  devote  a 
great,  if  not  a  preponderating,  por- 
tion of  her  national  energies  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  colossal  military 
organisation,   which   must  directlj 
lessen  her  power  to  compete  in  the 
struggle  for  trade  with  less  ham- 
pered nations.      She  is  an  armed 
camp,  the  dread  of  Europe  in  some 
senses,  and  living  to  no  small  degree 
in  dread  of  her  neighbours.     No  one 
can  tell  through  what  bloody  ways 
Germany  may  have  to  travel  before 
her  peoples  can  settle  down  peaoe- 
fully  to  pursue  those  conquests  which 
advance  the  material  well-being  of 
mankind.     Nor   is  she   free  from 
domestic  troubles — ^religious  bitter- 
ness,   and    internal    political   con- 
fasion — all  hurtf al  to  material  pros- 
perity.    In  the  glitter  of  military  i 
success  these  sources    of  division  | 
almost  vanished  out  of  sight,  but , 
the  very  peace  which  that  success 
has  temporarily  secured,  most  lay 
the  foundations  of  a   struggle  for 
freedom    among    the  people   who, 
if  they  are  worthy  to  be  free,  will 
grow  more  and  more  restive  under 
the  severe  discipline  of  a  military 
regime.      While  Germany  remains 
in  this   condition,   we  can  hardly 
look  to  see  her   directly    ousting 
us    from    our    old  trade  position. 
How  her  internal  prosperity  xnay 
develop,  we  shall  by-and-by  examine. 
In  Austria  and  Hungarythe  situ- 
ation is,  in  many  respects,  different, 
and  in  not  a    few  mudi   worse. 
The  territories  ruled   over  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Hapsborg  ^' 
perors  of  Germany  are  as  a  house 
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divided  against  itself,  and  tend  more 
and  more  to  &11  asunder.  In  1867 
fiungaiy  obtained  practical  anto- 
nomj,  and  now  the  separatist  prin- 
dples  are  being  pushed  farther 
towards  complete  independence. 
Francis  Joseph  is  King  of  Hun- 
gary, by  mnch  the  same  tennre 
as  oar  first  Gteorges  were  Kings 
of  flanoYer.  He  has  inherited  a 
crown  that  came  into  his  family 
onginallj  by  marriage,  and  his 
Hungarian  subjects  ref  ase  to  per- 
mit him  to  do  much  more  than 
retain  the  empty  honour.  To  all  in* 
tents  and  purposes  Hungary  stands 
aloof,  and  she  wants  to  stand  alone. 
True,  the  military  and  diplomatic 
orgtniflations  of  the  Empire  are 
theoretically  united,  but  the  race 
antipathies  and  divergent  aims 
Biake  the  unity  of  little  use  to 
the  Emperor-King.  The  diflfi- 
eolues  of  Austria  over  the  pre- 
sent Eastern  Question  signally 
illustrate  this.  Nearly  half  the 
entire  population  of  the  empire  is 
Slaronic,  and  the  sympathy  of 
tlie  Gennan  portion  is,  probably,  to 
a  predominating  extent,  against 
Turkey  in  the  dispute.  Yet  the 
Emperor  dare  not  throw  himself 
boldly  into  the  scale  for  the  Slavs, 
He  cannot  attempt  to  carve  out  for 
himself  a  new  empire  eastward,  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
achieving  the  deliverance  of  the 
Christian  population  of  Tarkey, 
hecanse  were  he  to  do  so  the  ruling 
nee  in  Hungary  would,  most  pro- 
bably, refuse  to  follow  him,  and  by 
weeding  from  his  authority,  cripple 
his  attempts  at  once.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  diifferent  Slav  elements  to 
he  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire— the  Czechs  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Poles  of  Gfelicia — ^might 
each  move  to  throw  off  allegiance, 
while  the  nine  to  ten  millions  of 
Germans  in  Austria  proper  might 
be  drawn  away  towards  the  pro- 
gressive and  more  glorious  empire 
of  the  north.  Checked  and  tied 
4own  at  eveiy  step,  the  Emperor  of 


Austria  is  powerless  to  battle  with  his 
fate,  and  may  live  to  see  his  inherit- 
ance split  in  pieces  and  its  fragments 
divided  with  little  regard  to  his 
particular  claims.  I  allude  to  these 
elements  of  trouble  on  the  political 
side  of  the  subject  with  a  view  to 
make  it  clear  that  questions  of  trade 
progress  in  regard  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily settled  by  a  mere  glance  at 
what  has  been  already  accomplished, 
even  although  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment of  huge  foreign  borrowings 
may  not  have  played  so  openly 
prominent  a  part  there  as  elsewhere. 
The  political  impotence  of  the  ruling 
powers  may  any  day  induce  troubles 
which  would  upset  all  our  calcula- 
tions. And  yet  we  must  not  build 
too  much  on  ^ese  either,  nor  specu- 
late on  their  occurrence;  and  in 
judging  of  the  wealth  and  produc- 
ing capacity  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary  must  endeavour  to  confine  the 
attention  to  points  within  the  range 
of  political  economy. 

Taking  Hungary  first  then,  it  will 
be  found  that  her  situation  osten- 
sibly approximates  more  nearly  to 
that  of  the  big  borrowers  we  have 
already  dealt  with  than  that  of  the 
other  half  of  the  empire.  No  sooner 
had  she  attained  to  political  indivi- 
duality than  she  set  to  work  to 
pile  up  a  foreign  debt,  and  by  the 
end  of  1874  had  succeeded  in 
nominally  placing  upon  this  market 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  about 
32,ooo,oooZ.  At  present,  I  belieye, 
her  debt  is,  in  round  figures, 
about  50,000,000^.,  all  told — ^toler- 
ably quick  work  in  eight  or  nine 
years.  Yet  this  is  not  a  large  sum 
compared  to  some  borrowings ; 
and,  were  Hungary  filled  with  a 
homogeneous  and  prosperous  com- 
munity, it  would  not  be  large 
in  her  case.  But  this  is  just 
what  Hungary  is  not.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  her  fifteen 
and  a- half  millions  of  people  are 
composed  of  the  oppressors  and 
the  oppressed,  and  only  a  few  of 
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tlie  former  are  rich.  Political 
power  and  social  statas  belong  to 
the  Magyar  or  Hun  conquerors  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  civilisation,  the  general  popu- 
lation is  most  backward.  Benefits 
have  no  doubt  accrued  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  thus  borrowed,  but  the 
State  labours  under  chronic  deficits. 
Not  only  are  State  payments  in 
arrear,  but  the  floating  debt  is 
considerably  increased  by  what  is 
owing  to  the  Austrian  Government 
under  the  treaty  of  1867,  and  there 
is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
the  houses  which  have  'financed' 
Hungary  into  her  present  difficul- 
ties are  at  present  pretty  heavily 
conmiitted  to  advances  that  only  a 
new  loan  can  cover.  Herr  von 
Szell,  the  Finance  Minister,  is  san- 
guine that  by  1880  he  will  be  able 
to  show  a  balanced  budget ;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  deficits  of  the 
three  years,  1875-76-77,  alone  are 
likely  to  aggregate  some  5,000,000/. 
A  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  population  of  Hungary  is  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  and  mining 
operations,  and  the  principal  staples 
of  her  exportable  w^th  are  agricul- 
tural products.  A  bad  harvest  has, 
therefore,  a  most  serious  influence 
on  the  taxpaying  power  of  the 
people,  who  have^  comparatively 
little  realised  wealth.  Her  gold 
and  silver  mines  yield  a  small 
amount  annually,  about  250,000/. ; 
she  is  tolerably  rich  in  other 
minerals  such  as  copper,  coal, 
iron;  and,  if  kept  in  internal 
peace,  the  country  might  struggle 
on  and  gradually  emerge  into  a 
position  whence  she  could  conmiand 
foreign  markets  with  some  effect. 
At  present  it  is  decidedly  otherwise. 
Hungary  has. mortgaged  her  buying 
capacity  to  a  heavy  extent,  and  has 
thereby  crippled  her  selling  power 
as  well ;  so  that,  unless  we  can  see 


our  way  to  lend  her  further  large 
sums  of  money,  we  can  hardly 
expect  to  do  any  appreciable  trade 
with  her,  as  sellers,  for  years. 

The  position  of  the  Austrian  half 
of  the  Empire  is  different  to  some 
extent.  In  respect  of  it  being 
an  older  and,  in  some  ways,  more 
civilised  State,  Austria  has  made 
much  more  progress  in  manufactur- 
ing  industries,  and  her  population 
is  also  decidedly,  as  a  whole,  more 
wealthy.  Her  cloth  manufactures 
alone  give  employment  to  800,000 
people,  and  she  possesses  cotton 
spinning  mills  employing  nearly 
1,600,000  spindles/  besides  import- 
ing considerable  quantities  of  cotton 
yum.  Her  woollen  tissues  manu- 
facture is  also  considerable,  leading 
to  a  fair  consumption  of  foreign- 
made  yam  as  well  as  imports  on 
balance  of  raw  wool.  For  ex- 
ample, according  to  a  Betnm 
furnished  to  the  Foreign  Office  by 
Mr.  Mounsey,  Second  Legation  Sec- 
retary at  Vienna,'  Austria  imported 
in  1857,  on  balance,  208,000  cwt. 
of  cotton  yam,  in  addition  to 
1,042,000  cwt.  of  raw  cotton,  also 
60,000  cwt.  of  raw  wool,  besides 
44,000  cwt.  of  woollen  yams.  And 
in  Mr.  Ellison's  report,  previously 
cited,  it  is  stated  that  Austria  con- 
sumed last  year  104,185,000  lbs.  of 
raw  cotton.  In  addition  to  a  con- 
siderable weaving  industry,  Austria 
has  a  large  sugar-producing  organi- 
sation, and  is  also  endeavouring  to 
produce  and  manu&cture  sufficient 
iron  for  her  railway  and  mannfisu;- 
turing  necessities,  her  production  of 
pig  iron  being  332,157  tons  in 
1874. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  ad- 
vantages, Austria  labours  under 
enormous  difficulties,  which  mnst 
make  the  further  growth  of  her 
foreign  trade  slow  under  the  veiy 
best  conditions.  She  has  for  one 
thing  a  very  heavy    debt]^whicb, 


>  Ellison's  Annual  Beview  of  the  Cotton  Trade. 
*  Commereial  Reports,  No.  18  (1875). 
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although  not  held  so  largely  abroad 
as  to  laake  it  a  direct  mortgage  on 
her  purchasing  capacity,  acts  from 
the  form  of  a  part  of  it  as  a  more 
serere  re(»rdaiit  at  home  than  most 
other  home-held  debts  do.  It 
amonnts  in  interest-bearing  securi- 
ties alone  of  Yarions  kinds  to 
aboat  2So,ooo,oooZ.,  besides  which 
there  is  the  large  paper  currency 
always  circulating  at  a  depreciation 
which  is  seldom  less  than  lo  per 
cent  As  this  paper  currency  is 
based  on  silver,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  terrible  the  pressure  of  adverse 
exchanges  must  have  lately  been 
when  an  Austrian  merchant  bad  to 
find  the  means  of  paying  in  London 
in  gold  through  an  exchange  of  de- 
predated paper  that  itself  repre- 
sented a  depreciated  metal.  The 
natoral  consequence  of  such  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  paying  capacity  of  an 
Anstnan  trader  ought  of  course  to 
be  a  qnickening  of  the  export  of 
Anstnan  produce  so  as  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  having  to  pay  in 
coin  fi)r  what  has  been  bought ;  and 
if  by  any  means  the  trader  manages 
for  a  time  to  avoid  this  natural 
resnlt  we  shall  find  evidence  of  the 
danger  and  folly  of  his  so  doing 
in  trade  disorgajusation  and  indus- 
trial distress.  I  think  Austria  does 
giye  ns  abundant  evidence  that  this 
mistake  has  been  made,  but  in 
order  to  show  this  I  must  abandon 
considerations  relating  to  the  sepa- 
rate portions  of  the  empire,  and 
^eat  Austria  and  Hungary  as  com- 
mercially one  country.  These  ob- 
servations have  so  far  indeed  been 
made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  show 
that  the  two  halves  of  the  empire 
have  different  internal  capacities 
and  difficulties. 

Viewed  as  one,  then,  the  broad 
{eatores  of  Austro-Hungarian  trade 
are  these.  For  many  generations 
tiie  country  was  almost  self-con- 
buned.  Up  to  1865  it  may  be  said 
that  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  England  and  Austria  was 
quite    inappreciable.      Her    tariff. 


though  modified  ten  years  before, 
was  still  nearly  prohibitory,  and 
her  internal  condition  so  far  behind- 
hand that  there  was  literally  no 
room  for  trade.  In  1866,  however, 
a  new  trade  treaty  came  into  opera- 
tion between  this  country  and 
Austria,  in  virtue  of  which  very 
considerable  redactions  were  made 
in  the  tariff,  and  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  from  the  ist 
of  January  1870  to  the  31st 
December  1876  English  goods 
should  in  no  case  be  charged  duty 
exceeding  20  per  cent,  of  their 
value  at  the  place  of  production. 
Quite  recently  it  has  been  decided  to 
continue  this  tariff  to  the  end  of  1 8  7  7 . 
From  1866,  therefore,  we  find  a^ 
decided  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  passing  between  this 
country  and  Austria.  At  the  best 
the  business  is  still  small — indeed 
insignificant — but  it  is  greater  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  probably 
greater  also  than  the  official  figures 
make  it  appear,  because  a  certain 
portion  of  the  trade  passes  through 
(Germany  and  Italy,  and  comes  to  be 
included  in  the  totaJs  there.  Look- 
ing at  the  figures  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Austria,  we  find  that 
her  total  imports  have  increased 
from  2i,ooo,ooo2.  in  1866  to 
59,ooo,ooo2.  in  1872.  Since  then 
the  amount  of  the  imports  has 
fallen  off;  they  having  been  only 
some  56,ooo,oooZ.  in  1873,  the  year 
of  the  crisis,  and  rather  less  in 
1874  and  1875.  ^^^  diminution 
is  significant,  and  leads  us  to 
consider  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  commercial  crisis  of  1873 
from  the  effects  of  which  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  is  still  suffering,  and 
likely  for  some  time  to  suffer. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  period 
beginning  with  1865  the  exports 
largely  exceeded  the  imports,  and 
there  was  therefore  always  an  im- 
portant margin  of  indebtedness  in 
favour  of  Austria  in  the  general 
trade  account.  In  1870,  however, 
this  state  of   things  became  com- 
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pletelj  reversed — not  as  Anstrian 

C'eetiomsts  sometimes  maintain, 
use  the  customs'  tariff  had  been 
reduced  generally   as  regards    all 
'most    &.TOured'     countries,     and 
specially  as  regards  England,  but 
because  the  people  of  Austria  as  well 
as  the  State  itself  had  then  launched 
upon  a  career  of  speculation  which 
led  to   all  sorts  of   commitments 
beyond    their    means.      The    dis- 
organisation    of     Germany     and 
France  through  the  war  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this,  but 
I  am  disposed  to  look  upon  it  rather 
as  part  of  a  general  wave  of  com- 
mercial excitement  which  we  find 
affected  nearly  all  civilised  countries. 
This  inflation  continued  throughout 
1871,  1872,  and  part  of  1873,  ^^^ 
during  that  period  all  manner  of 
financial  undertaJdngs  were  started, 
heavy  amounts  of  railway  obliga- 
tions floated  with  or  without  Go- 
vernment   guarantee,    and    banks 
and  financial  houses  brought  into 
being — Anglo-Hungarian,    Anglo- 
Austrian,   and  their    French    and 
native    imitations.      Austria     was 
bent  on  being  developed  and  rich 
forthwith,    and    to   outsiders    she 
seemed  to  be  making   most  suc- 
cessful    proeress,    till     in     June 
of  1873  ^^  Dubble  burst,  and  the 
country    had    to    relapse    into    a 
long  and  painful  struggle  with  her 
natural  and  accumulated  artificial 
disadvantages.     It    is     surprising 
that  such  a  crash  did  not  seem  in- 
evitable to  the  calm  onlooker  long 
before  it  came.   That  a  country  pos- 
sessed of  no  great  available  store  of 
exchangeable  wealth,  with  nothing 
except  ner  land  to  mortgage,  one 
may  say,  and  burdened  by  a  heavily 
depreciated  paper  currency,  should 
suddenly  be  able  to  stand  forth  as 
a  leading  buyer  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  go  on  acttng  this 


part  with  impunity,  was  simply  im- 
possible. The  private  and  public 
loans  raised  abroad  or  at  home  only 
added  to  the  mischief  and  the  delu- 
sion, and  when  the  day  came  for  the 
solid  backing  to  reveal  itself  for  the 
support  of  the  numerous  credits  that 
had  been  opened,  it  was  nowhere  to 
be  found  in  sufficient  abondance. 

Since  1873,  then,  Austria  has 
been  fighting  against  adverse  for- 
tune,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  duality  of  the 
empire  enabled  Hungary  to  go  on 
with  her  borrowing  a^r  the  finan- 
cial collapse  had  warned  her  to  stop. 
The  trade  of  the  empire  has  not 
yet  adjusted  itself,  partly  because 
of  this  borrowing,  and  of  the  hesTy 
sums  which*  such  corporations  as 
the  South  Austrian  and  Upper  Ita- 
lian Bailway  Company  contrived  to 
raise  outside  the  empire,  on  grounds 
which  events  are  proving  to  hare 
been  utterly  hollow.  In  a  national 
sense,  too,  the  paper  circulation, 
and  the  facilities  with  which  tem- 
porary debts  could  be  contracted 
by  the  State,  through  the  usuren 
eager  to  lend,  had  a  very  injurious 
effect.  At  present  the  floating  debt 
of  the  Austrian  half  of  the  empire 
exceeds  40,ooo,oooZ.  This  continiial 
flooding  of  the  country  with  frest 
paper  has  had  a  most  deleterioos 
effect  on  commercial  stability,  even 
though  the  actual  depreciated  note 
circulation  of  the  State  Bank  be  not 
very  large.'  It  enabled  the  country 
to  prolong  trading  on  a  mere  credit 
basis,  and  to  expend — ^at  a  ruinoos 
loss  certainly,  but  still  to  expend  or 
mortgage — ^an  unsafe  proportion  of 
its  wealth  in  foreign  purchases.  AH 
internal  credit  thus  becomes  based 
on  a  fiction  or  on  future  chances. 
The  savings  of  the  people  are  a 
fluctuating  quantity,  because  repre- 
sented by  an  unstable  monetary  '^• 


'  The  paper  circulation  of  the  Austrian  State  Bank  rans  from  29,000.000^.  ^ 
32,000,000/.  or  33,000,000/.,  and  the  reserve  of  coin  and  bullion  has  for  some  time  been 
about  13,500,000/.  These  mere  bank  figures  do  not,  however,  give  a  dear  idea  of  the 
real  proportions  between  paper  and  gold  in  Austria,  because  the  State  floating  interest- 
bearing  paper  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
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stnunent.  Trade  is  nnoeriain  in  its 
lesnlt)  and  sabject  to  recurring  fits 
of  depression.  In  years  of  great 
agricdtiiral  prosperity  the  conntry 
will  seem  to  lioarish,  and  trade  will 
reTive,  so  that  it  will  look  as  if  so 
mxaj  of  the  paper  mortgages  had 
been  overtaken ;  bnt  let  a  few  bad 
burrests  oome,  as  they  have  done 
lately  in  Hungary,  and  there  is  im- 
medute  collapse.  Bevennes  fall 
shorty  the  cost  of  the  debt  increases, 
as  well  as  its  amount,  and  amid 
defidts,  public  and  private,  the 
nation  stumbles  on  as  best  it  can. 
TUa  picture  is  no  exaggeration. 
The  Aostro-Hungarian  empire  is 
thus  straggling  now,  and  the  crisis 
of  1873  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  Gra- 
dually, however,  the  trade  account 
is  getting  nearer  a  safe  level.  The 
gnat  drop  in  the  foreign  exchange 
last  aatumn,  owing  to  the  fall  in 
^her,  has  stimulated  the  export 
trade,  it  being  cheaper  to  sell  any- 
thing that  could  be  sold  at  almost 
anj  price,  than  to  get  only  eighteen- 
pence  or  so  for  Uie  two  shillings, 
when  remitting  here,  or  to  Grer- 
many  and  Trance,  to  pay  debts  in 
goli  An  opportune  shortening  in 
the  beet  crop  of  France,  with  ex- 
pected shortness  in  the  West  Indian 
sugar-cane  crop,  also  helped  Aus- 
tria,  and  her  exxx)rt8  of  sugar  alone 
haye  materially  strengthened  the 
weak  ode  of  the  trade  account.  At 
thesame  time  the  imports  have  dimin- 
ished several  millions  sterling  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  were 
last  year  lower  than  in  1874,  so 


that  in  many  respects  the  country 
is  not  so  badly  off  as  it  was.  There 
is  evidence-also  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  people  are  growing  wealthier. 
The  deposits  in  the  Austrian 
savings  banks  are  now  nearly 
60,000,000^.,  or  about  double  what 
they  were  in  1870.  Trade  discounts, 
and,  above  all,  loans  on  mortgages  of 
all  kinds,  have,  however,  shrunk  very 
considerably  since  the  pre-panic 
period,  though  not  now  at  their 
lowest ;  ^  and  there  is  still  room  for 
business  to  shrink  before  Austria 
can  be  said  to  stand  on  firm  ground. 

The  prolongation  of  the  present 
trade  tariff  with  England  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  from  our  point  of 
view,  a  veiy  favourable  feature. 
Had  it  been  rescinded,  as  was  ex- 
pected, at  the  beginning  of  1877 
English  goods  would  have  had  to 
bear  duties  higher  by  from  12  to 
100  per  cent. 

Looking  at  Austro- Hungary 
from  the  point  of  view  of  either  a 
customer  of  England  or  a  com- 
petitor with  her,  I  should  say  that 
as  regards  the  former  we  cannot 
expect  a  greatly  increased  trade 
at  any  proximate  date,  all  con- 
ditions remaining  unaltered,  but  as 
regards  the  latter  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  the  east  and  south  of  Europe, 
her  immediate  neighbourhood,  we 
shall  find  her  a  stronger  rival  than 
formerly,  unless  her  ordinary  Conti- 
nental tariff  destroys  her  force.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  Austria 
can,under  any  circumstances,  and  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  buy  increasing 


*  The  exact  figures  of  the  growth  of  Austrian  Savings  Banks  deposits,  as  given  in  an 
official  return  quoted  by  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Economist,  are  these : — In  i860 
^  deposits  were  only  106,500,000  gulden,  by  1870  they  had  risen  to  258,700,000 
S^^lden,  and  last  vear  they  reached  589,300,000  gulden,  shosring  a  very  rapid  growth 
aaee  1870,  whidi  must  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  extensive  participation  t^t  the 
vorUng  dasses  haye  in  the  advantages  of  the  industrial  development.  The  fluctuations 
«f  the  bank  discounts  and  advances,  as  given  by  the  same  authority,  were  as  follows  :~Li 
1S71  the  disoonnts  were  399,000,000  gulden ;  they  rose  to  481,000,000  gulden  in  1873, 
tod  fiRHD  that  point  shra^  gradually  to  444,000,000  last  year.  The  loans  on  mortgage 
lave  fluctuated  much  more  significantly,  having  fallen  from  854,000,000  gulden  in  1874 
to  238,000^000  in  1875.  Previous  to  1874  they  had  advanced  for  years.  These 
ii>oitgageB  were  of  course  really,  for  the  most  part,  pledged  or  pawned  securities  of  the 
inunexoQs  industrial  and  credit  undertaldngs  started  on  mere  wind,  and  their  sadden 
ibiiDkage  gives  us  some  measure  of  the  losses  which  the  liquidation  of  the  past  three 
jtan  Itts  compelled  hanks  and  finance  companies,  and  through  thsm  the  incautious 
V^^  to  aeoepL    The  golden  may  be  taken  at  a«.,  or  ten  to  the  £. 
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quantities  of  British  produce,  be- 
cause she  cannot  pay  for  more.  Her 
paper  credits  cannot  swell  indefi- 
nitely, nor  will  they  help  her  much 
further  abroad  if  they  could.  Kot 
only  on  that  account  is  our  trade 
with  the  empire  likely  to  continue 
small,  but  also  because  the  course 
of  events  do  not  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  to  be  larger 
buyers  of  her  produce  than  we  have 
been.  There  is  not  much  that  she 
can  send  us  except  com,  wine,  and 
oil  seeds,  and  the  harvests  are  so 
fluctuating  that  other  countries  are 
pushing  her  out  of  the  field  for 
these  articles.  Oar  imports  from 
Austria  are  much  smaller  now  than 
the  highest  points  they  touched 
in  1868  and  1869,  remaining  on  the 
average  of  years  much  what  they 
were  in  the  period  between  1861 
and  1867.  This  can  hardly  be 
otherwise,  when  we  find  the  oil- 
seed crop  of  Hungary  fluctuating 
in  the  period  between  1852  and 
1872  in  yearly  differences  between 
150,000  pecks  and  2,150,000  pecks.^ 
So  uncertain  a  yield  as  this  could 
hardly  be  other  than  destructive  of 
a  steady  business.  Hungary  proper 
is  also  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  average  yield  of  the  land.  Bad 
tillage  has  probably  much  to  do 
with  this ;  but  whatever  the  cause, 
when  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
per  acre  in  Hungary  is  only  from 
8  to  9  bushels,  against  28  in 
Great  Britain  and  over  12  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  competition  must  be  difficult, 


except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  frontiers,  where  the  tillage  of 
neighbours  may  yield  worse  results 
than  even  that.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
creased railway  facilities  and  the 
endeavours  of  Hungary  to  open  np 
an  independent  trade  for  herself  at 
the  port  of  Fiume,  an  endeavour  as 
yet  nearly  futile  for  want  of  a  com- 
plete railway  system,  I  must  there- 
fore  doubt  whether  there  is  much 
likelihood  of  a  greatly  increased 
buying  or  selling  between  this  coim- 
try  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  em- 
pire. At  all  events  it  is  certain  that 
the  value  of  goods  carried  in  British 
bottoms  entering  the  port  of  Trieste 
is  steadily  on  the  decline.  In  the 
five  years  1871-75  it  amounts  to  a 
drop  of  over  2,ooo,oooZ.,  or  nearly 
a  half.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  of  course  by  the  decresfle 
in  the  total  value  of  the  imports, 
and  to  some  extent  by  the  large 
number  of  vessels  of  other  nations 
(particularly  Italian)  employed  in 
the  carrying  trade.^  A  large  part 
of  the  decrease|of  the  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Austriais  dneio 
the  lesser  demand  for  our  iron  and 
machinery.  Austria  is  endeavonr- 
ing  to  make  all  that  she  reqaires 
for  herself,  and  lessened  railwaj 
speculation  much  reduces  her 
requirements.  At  present,  not- 
withstanding the  duties  and  the 
advantage  which  a  freight  of 
20s,  a  ton  on  iron  shipped  from 
British  ports  to  Trieste  gives  to 
Austrian  iron-makers,  they  find  it 
hard   enough  to   hold   their  own. 


»  Consnl-General  Monson's  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Hungary  for  1872 
(Consular  ReporUt  No.  4,  1873). 

•  Eeport  of  Acting-Consul  Brock  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Trieste  for  the  year 
1875  (Consular  Beports,  Part  V.,  1876).  The  Pesti  Naplo,  a  leading  organ  of  the  Dak 
P^yi  gi^es  the  folloTnng  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  Hungary.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  orer-coloured,  but  it  is  not  without  truUi : — *  We  are  very  poor.  The  value  of 
the  soil  decreases ;  its  yield  is  lessening ;  our  agriculturists  are  deep  in  debt ;  our  forests 
and  mines  give  us  no  profits;  every  day  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  declared 
bankrupt ;  and  daily  the  want  of  confidence  increases.  The  taxes  on  all  articles  of 
consumption  bring  in  less,  and  the  rate  of  interest  rises.  The  taxes  increase,  and  must 
do  so,  as  the  very  existence  of  tho  State  is  threatened  by  its  financial  difficulties,  and 
there  is  no  resource  but  in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  Government,  Parliament,  and 
chambers  of  commerce  do  nothing  and  are  silent.  It  seems  that  the  countiyof  autonomy 
is  ripe  for  Ciesarism.  The  time  may  come  when  posterity  will  view  with  pity  the  effbrti 
of  an  impotent  people,  and  applaud  their  neighbours  (the  German  Anstriaos),  vho 
conquered  this  nation  (the  Magyars)  by  work,  anderstanding,  morality,  andpersevennce. 
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Or  lather,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  severe  depression  to  wkich 
thej  hare  had  to  submit  has  only 
told  less  severely  upon  them  than 
on  the  £nglish  producer.  He 
certainly  has  snffered  severely,  and 
his  only  consolation  is  that,  in  the 
best  of  times,  Austrian  imports  of 
English  iron  were  not  very  heavy. 
They  have  fallen  off  since  1873, 
SQch  as  they  were,  and  tbe  import 
of  an  kinds,  which  was  73,340  tons 
1111874,  was  only  12,173  ^^^  ^^ 
year.  The  Austrian  iron  industry 
has  sufiered  from  other  causes  than 
the  credit  collapse,  too,  and  these 
are  partially  at  least  removed. 
I  refer  to  the  obtuse  trade  laws 
which  prevailed  till  last  year,  and 
under  which  it  was  often  diffi- 
cult to  establish  a  business.  These 
hare  been  modified  and  repealed, 
but  still  contain  some  regulations 
of  a  doubtful  kind.^  Mining  is  an 
ancient  industry  in  Austria,  but  it 
is  rather  a  crudely  organised  one, 
and  ore-smelters  are  besides  ham- 
pered by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
coking  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
ores.  Add  to  these  consideititions 
the  enormously  heavy  taxes  which 
all  industries  lie  under,  and  it  is 
easT  to  believe  that  the  iron  trade 
of  Austria  has  its  hardships.  But 
perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this 
which  I  can  give  is  a  contract  cited 
by  the  able  and  well-informed 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Econo- 


mdsL^  He  says  that  the  Teplitz 
Iron- Works  obtained  a  contract  for 
rails  from  the  German  Anhalt 
Railway  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
best  German  iron- works  of  West- 
phalia, the  Rhine  provinces,  and 
Silesia.  In  addition  to  the  price  at 
which  they  took  the  contract,  this 
company  promised  to  dehver  the 
rails  free  at  Berlin,  and  to  guarantee 
them  for  ten  years.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain,  after  that, 
that  the  contract  was  taken  *to 
keep  skilled  hands  going,'  and  not 
for  profit.  No  wonder,  either,  that 
Austrian  iron-masters  clamour  for 
protection,  forgetful  of  what  protec- 
tion ultimately  means.  The  cotton 
and  woollen  industries  are,  however, 
almost  equally  hampered,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  loudly  crying 
out  for  more  rigorous  protection  to 
these  also.  Should  the  two  parts 
of  the  empire  &il  to  ag^e  over 
the  dual  bank  question,  and  there- 
fore separate  their  general  customs 
policy,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  considerable  increase  in  the 
Austrian  tariff  for  the  protection 
of  all  classes  of  home-made  goods 
may  take  place.  The  difficulties 
of  making  headway  against  foreign 
competition  are  especially  on  the 
increase  as  regards  the  woollen 
trade,  owing  to  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  sheep  in  Hungary 
through  the  ravages  of  disease  and 
the  greater  attention  paid  to  the 


'  An  admirable  account  of  the  new  trade  lavs  of  Austria  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
lotion  Eepcrts  for  1875,  ^^  F^^  3^5  ^^  ^'  1^  this  Mr.  Ffreneh  gives  a  resume 
<if  the  proposed  changes  introdaced  by  the  new  trade  code,  most  of  which  have,  I  believe, 
l«eQ  since  adopted  by  the  Keichsiath.  This  code  regulates  not  labour  merely,  but  such 
tbings  as  mining  industries  and  concessions,  copyrights  in  literature  and  art,  domestic 
Eenice,  professions,  banks,  insurance,  railways,  and  in  fact  all  departments  of  human 
employment  and  business.  Perhapa  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  Mr. 
F&ench's  essay  consists  in  the  details  as  to  the  regulations  of  labour.  They  are,  perhaps, 
nther  too  much  of  a  paternal  character,  but  in  intention  they  are  enlightened  and  often 
admirable.  For  example,  men  are  allowed  to  make  any  contract  they  please  as  to  the 
kiKon  of  work,  and  the  same  will  be  binding,  but  children  under  twelve  must  not  b» 
taken  to  regular  cm|^oyment,  and  up  to  fourteen  they  can  only  be  employed  for  six  hours 
A  dftj,  and  on  condition  that  the  employer  binds  himself  to  see  that  the  school  duties  are 
Mlled.  Up  to  sixteen  the  hours  of  work  must  not  exceed  ten  per  diem,  and  girls  or 
vomea  must  never  be  allowed  to  work  beyond  that  time,  and  so  on.  The  whole  essay  is 
worth  attention,  and  most  people  will  re-echo  the  hope  of  Mr.  Ffreneh,  so  far  at  least  as 
tlus>'86etion  is  concerned,  that  the  new  law  may  be  more  rigorously  enforced  than  the 
old  has  been. 
'  Eamfnitt,  August  12,  1876. 
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cultivation  of  cereals.  Left  to  itself, 
and  unhampered  even,  we  cannot, 
however,  hope  for  an  appreciable 
increase  in  onr  trade  with  Austria 
for  some  time  to  come ;  but  with 
increased  tariffs  it  is  snre  to  decline, 
and  onr  trade  in  iron  with  the 
empire  is  probably  destined  to 
become  for  a  time  almost  extinct. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question 
— ^the  increase  of  competition  on 
the  part  of  Austria — I  think  there 
are  fair  grounds  for  estimating  that 
here  also  we  may  expect  in  some 
quarters  to  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
This  will  be  the  case,  for  instance, 
should  the  pacification  of  the 
European. provinces  of  Turkey  take 
place  largely  through  Austrian  help 
or  concurrence ;  and,  indeed,  unless 
the  empire  quarrel  and  go  to  pieces 
over  tins  and  other  matters  which 
the  German,  Magyar,  and  Slav 
races  look  on  from  different  points 
of  view,  I  think  it  wiD  be  so  in  any 
event.  Possessed  of  the  magnificent 
trade  highway  of  the  Danube  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  length, 
Austro  -  Hungary  can  command 
against  the  world  the  trade  of  its 
banks,  and  should  it  be  possible 
to  agree  with  Russia  trade  beyond 
its  banks  into  all  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea.  If  the  Slav  element 
gets  the  upper  hand  in  the  empire, 
and  Francis  Joseph,  as  he  should, 
goes  eastward  and  southward  in  his 
political  sympathies  and  endeavours, 
we  may  expect  England  to  be,  at 
least  for  a  time,  practically  shut 
out  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
almost  as  much  as  if  the  whole 
territory  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Russia.  True,  these  are  *ifs' 
which  cannot  be  taken  for  granted ; 
the  world  may  shape  itself  alto- 
gether differently ^there,  and  empires 


may  vanish  in  anarchy  and  social 
revolution ;  but  I  cannot  well  take 
these  contingencies  into  account 
in  dealing  with  trade  tendencies. 
What  is  certain  at  present  is  that 
such  trade  as  the  Slav  populations 
surrounding  Austria  may  possess 
gravitates  now  to  a  gp^^eat  extent 
towards  Hungary,  and  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  peace  and 
prosperity  must  increase  that  gravi- 
tation. Boumania,  Bulgaria,  Bos- 
nia, and  Servia,  with  adjacent 
districts,  though  not  nearly  all 
Slavic,  have  all  a  major  part  of  their 
outland  trade  with  Austria  and 
Hongary,  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
must  convince  anyone  that  they 
should  so  have  it.  Between  taxes 
and  freights  and  growing  antipathies 
we  are  handicapped  to  a  very  serious 
extent  in  the  future  so  far  as  these 
regions  are  concerned,  whatero' 
their  fate  politically. 

Elsewhere  Austria  may  possibly 
not,  and  if  she  adopts  a  retrograde 
trade  policy  cannot,  interfere  with  ns 
to  a  large  extent ;  yet  her  contiguity 
to  Italy  and  Greece  has  not  been 
without  effect,  and  she  has  con- 
trived to  establish  a  considerable 
traffic  with  Egypt.  The  Austrian 
Lloyd's  mail  steamers  trading  to 
Bombay  and  the  East  have  not 
done  anything  material  to  aid  home 
commerce  there,  and  cannot  do  so 
under  the  present  conditions  and 
burdens  of  Austrian  industries  and 
productions  ;  but  nearer  home  they 
are  establishing  a  rivalry  which  can 
be  felt.®  These  remoter  contingen- 
cies need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  All 
that  I  should  say,  in  summing  up 
this  discussion  so  far  as  Austria  is 
concerned,  is,  that  as  matters  now 
stand  there  is  a  probability  of  a 
decrease    in   its    near  future  and 


*  The  shipping  returns  of  the  port  of  Trieste,  almost  the  sole  seat  of  the  Anstrian 
«xport  and  import  trade,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
increases,  bat  the  Italian  is  increasing  faster,  and  is  rapidly  coming  up  to  it,  while  the 
native  Austrian  far  exceeds  either.  Moreover,  the  tonnage  gives  bat  a  very  imperfect 
index  to  the  real  coarse  of  the  trade,  actual  imports  in  Bntiw  bottoms  having  frUen  off 
very  serioosly  in  valoe  daring  the  past  Ibar  years,  while  the  imports  in  Austrian  sod 
Italian  vessels  have  fully  maintaineo,  or  rather  increased,  their  value,  notwithstanding 
the  dull  times.     Vide  Aeting-Oonsul  Brock's  Report,  already  cited. 
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in  the  interchange  of  products 
with  UuB  conniiyy  and.  of  in- 
creased competition  against  ns  bj 
Austria  in  regions  within  lier  ini- 
mediate  neighbourhood.  Sbe  has 
erred  mnch,  and  paid  heavily  for 
her  errors;  her  financial  distresses 
maj  grow  greater  before  they  are 
diimDished,  but  for  all  that,  when 
peace  once  more  comes  to  Eastern 
Europe,  if  Anstro-Hnngaiy  is  in 
existence,  she  will  reap  a  more 
direct  adTantage  from  it  than  we 
may  be  speedily  able  to  do.  Her 
own  direct  trade  with  ns  we  can 
afford  to  lose  without  much  sorrow 
—it  was  always  insignificant— but 
it  is  not  without  twinges  that  the 
other  contingency    can    be    con- 


I  most  now  take  the  reader  north- 
westward, to  Berlin  and  the  new 
German  Empire,  of  which  I  said 
at  the  outset  of  this  article  that  so 
mach  might  be  written.  But  I  am 
not  now  going  to  write  much. 
Though  the  trade  of  Germany  with 
this  oonntry  is  far  more  important 
than  that  of  Austria — ^though  the 
competition  of  Germany  is  a  far 
more  Tigorous  thing,  and  the  ques- 
tions inyolved  much  more  vital,  I 
can  only  view  them  as  they  are 
strictlj  and  closely  connected  with 
the  position  and  prospect  of  Ger- 
man business  development. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  as  tv^II 
dismiss  altogether  the  subject  of 
debt  in  dealing  with  the  economics 
of  Germany.  Her  individual  States 
have  internal  debts,  but  the  empire 


has  none  to  speak  of,  and  they  no 
more  afieot  us  than  the  municipal 
debts  of  the  United  States  may  do.'* 
Again,  we  may  fairly  lay  aside  poli- 
tvaeX  and  social  questions.  They  are 
not  so  all-prominent  as  to  demand 
consideration  in  treating  of  the 
trade  capacity  of  Germany.  Military 
considerations  are  not  so  distinctly 
out  of  count,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
Prussian  system  on  industry  must 
be  estimated,  but  they  need  not 
occupy  us  long.  We  are,  there- 
fore,  at  once  brought  down  to  the 
matter-of-fact  subjects  of  barter^ 
production,  and  the  general  trade 
prosperity  of  the  empire. 

According  to  our  own  StaMsUcaZ 
Abairact  the  reciprocal  trade  of  this 
country  with  Germany  has  been  of 
a  uniform,  and,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
gressive character  for  a  number  of 
years.  Moreover,  Germany  has 
always  bought  more  from  us  than 
we  have  bought  from  her.  Be- 
tween 1 87 1  and  1875  inclusive,  the 
gross  balance  against  Germany  in 
her  dealings  with  England  has  been 
about  87,ooo,oooZ.,  or  an  average 
adverse  balance  of  over  17,000,000^ 
per  annum.  It  was  greatest  in 
1872,  and  smallest  in  1875,  ^  ^^^^ 
the  figures  correspond  with  the 
fluctuations  in  German  prosperity 
pretty  ^closely.  And  this  fairly 
represents  the  general  course  of 
German  trade  of  late  years.  Some 
considerable  amount  of  the  busi* 
ness  done  is  no  doubt  transit 
business,  but  it  indicates  on  the 
whole  prosperity,  and,  allowing  for 


^  In  Eolb's  Handbueh  der  verqUiehenden  iSto^if^i^— qnite  the  fullest  and  most  accu- 
rate compendium  of  intemational  finance  and  statisties  which  is  published— the  debts  of 
the  Taiions  component  states  of  the  German  £mpire  are  folly  set  forth.  That  of  Prussia, 
aoeofding  to  the  last  edition  of  this  manual,  stood  in  the  end  of  1872  at  about  65,000,0002. 
ia  intonit-bearing  securities,  besides  the  floating  debt ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
^  linee  been  redeemed  by  Prussia's  share  in  the  French  indemnity,  and  by  the  end  of 
1873  the  debt  total  stood  at  about  52,500,000/.,  of  which  30,000,000^.  was  due  to  railway 
oUigationB.  Since  then  the  debt  has  been  increased  by  a  few  millions  on  account  of 
^uther  nilway  building,  but  for  all  that  it  forms  quite  an  insignificant  burden.  Saxony 
W  a  debt  of  about  17,000,000/.  after  the  close  of  the  Austio-Frussian  war  of  1866; 
nuDbng  a  debt  of  6,500,000/.  in  1872 ;  and  the  other  free  cities,  with  their  territory, 
^  aUo  small  debts.  The  total  debt  of  Bavaria  at  the  beginning  of  1874  wa«  46,000,000/., 
33iS<K>,ooo/.  of  that  being  due  to  railways.  The  debts  A  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  and  other 
"lAQer  rtstes  are  all  small,  and  need  not  be  enumerated.  There  is  also,  of  course,  a 
ttrtain  unoaot  of  municipal  and  proyinoial  deht,  but  none  of  that  affects  materially  tiie 
T»«i«M  we  hare  to  diseusa. 
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inflations  now  and  then,  also  steady 
growth  in  the  exporting  capacity 
of  the  new  empire.  Bat  a  trade  in 
which  a  balance  or  margin  is  left, 
against  which  a  country  has  nothing 
to  barter  except  credit  or  cash,  is 
always  liable  to  produce  a  dangerous 
periodical  or  continuous  strain,  and 
I  think  we  can  to  some  extent  trace 
its  effects  here  in  the  inflation 
which  followed  the  war  of  1870-71, 
with  its  succeeding  panic,  and  in 
the  depression  which,  since  it 
burst,  has  continued  till  to-day.  A 
great  deal  of  astonishment  has  been 
expressed  in  many  quarters  that 
Germany  should  have  apparently 
to  suffer  most  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  that  war  in  an  economic 
sense,  while  France  got  off  "to  all 
appeai*ance  scot  free.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  the 
secrets  of  French  prosperity  on  an- 
other occasion ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, as  regards  Germany,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  whole  of 
the  moralisings  and  puzzlings  over 
this  seeming  anomaly  were  to  a  great 
extent  founded  upon  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  situation. 

First  of  all,  we  must  remember, 
in  dealing  with  this  matter,  that 
the  mass  of  the  German  people  are, 
and  have  for  generations  ljt»en,  ex- 
cessively poor,  judged  by  an  English 
standard.  They  stagnated  in  their 
little  kingdoms  and  principalities, 
or  lived  hard  lives  scattered  over 
dreary  territory,  and  had  neither 


the  enterprise  nor  the  outlet  for 
great  endeavours.  The  available 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  gathered 
towards  a  few  cities  and  ports,  sod 
^hat  the  people  possessed  was  more 
the  real  estate,  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  an  agricultural  population,  than 
Atty  abundance  of  floating  capital. 
When  the  whole  nation  rushed 
together  with  a  joy-shout  at  the 
time  of  the  Franco-German  war, 
this  was  substantially  their  con. 
dition-;  and  when  they  came  out  of 
tbat  war  victorious  there  is  do 
doubt  that  they  forgot  this,  and 
lost  their  heads  in  a  wild  expec- 
tation  of  industrial  development. 
All  at  once  the  trade  ambition  of 
Germany  expanded  with  her  suc- 
cess, and  her  people  rushed  into 
thousands  of  industrial  endea- 
vours for  which  they  had  not 
sufficient  available  means,  howcTcr 
good  these  schemes  might  have 
been.  There  could  be  but  one  end 
to  this  course.  Wealth  can  never 
be  created  out  of  nothing,  and  no 
matter  how  many  millions  nominal 
you  choose  to  call  a  quantity  of 
stock,  if  there  is  no  available  re- 
source from  which  to  611  in  its  full 
value,  it  must  presently  sink,  drag- 
ging with  it  multitudes  into  ruin, 
and  for  a  time  seemingly  paralysing 
every  industry,  and  leaving  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  exposed  to 
public  gaze.  This  was  precisely 
what  happened  in  Germany.*^  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  Ger- 


><  M.  Ernest  Lavisse,  in  an  article  in  the  'Revtte  des  Deux  Mondes  of  November  15, 
produces  some  very  significant  figures  re^ardin^  the  6udden  plunge  into  industrial  f^ 
financial  exploitations  taken  by  the  Gerniatis  in  '  the  efiervescence  of  their  victory  and 
unity.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Freneli  war,  sO  litde  confidence  had  the  Berlin  financiers 
in  the  result,  that  Prussian  Consbls^  fell  from  105  to  So,  and  the  notes  of  the  Prassian 
State  Bank  sank  to  a  heavy  discount  as  against  silver  and  gold.  All  the  more  inevit- 
able, therefore,  was  the  rebound  when  an'  unexpected  and  far-reaching  success  crowned 
the  efforts  of  the  Gherman  arms:  >  The  French  money  and  the  German  victories  tuned 
people's  heads,  and  finandal  projects  of  e^ry  conceivable  kind  burst  on  the  sanguine 
and  delighted  public.  All  kitidsbf 'schemes  fOuHd  supporters,  and  shares  in  them  were 
carried  to  extravagant  premiums.' >  Stocks  now  quoted  at  10  and  20  were  run  up  on  the 
Bourses  of  Frankfort  and  Berlin'  to  70  Hnd  ev6n  90.  Previous  to  1870,  fortj-eight 
banks  existed,  some  of  them  lieW,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  42,000,000^.  ;^  but 
during  the  period  1871  to  1873, ho  lefe^  tfcaln  ninety-five  new  banks  were  started,  with* 
paid-up  capital  of  7,500,000/.,  khd  th«  note  circulation  unsecured  by  metdlie  reserrtB 
attained  the  figure  of  36,500,000?.  The^  being  no  legitimate  trade  to  absorb  this  new 
eredit,  it  whs  at  once  devoted  to  the  {Promotion  of  financial  bnbbles.  From  1790  to 
1870  only  300  joint-stock  oompanies  had  been  established  in  Prossia,  but  in  1871  aod 
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nianj  is  not  now  wealthier  than  she 
wa3  five  jears  ago,  or  true  to  say 
that  the  French  indemnity  has  done 
her  more  hann  than  good.  The 
recediog  wave  of  credit  does  not 
sweep  eyerything  with  it  which  has 
been  deposited  in  its  flow.  A 
stimdos  has  been  given  to  indus- 
tries and  to  the  production  of 
wealth  which  tells  when  the  excite- 
ment has  gone  by,  and  silently  pre- 
pftres  ^e  way  for  a  large  harvest  of 
wealth  at  a  future  day,  where  the 
rash  has  not  been  madly  self- 
destrnctive.  And  the  French  in- 
denmity  will  contribute  to  this 
h&irest  in  a  very  powerful  fashion. 
Directly,  it  could  not  have  done  so 
at  the  time  the  speculators  looked 
for  its  help,  because  very  little  of 
it  immediately  reached  the  people. 
Xolb  gives,  in  his  Randhttch  der 
tergleichenden  Statistik,  a  very 
nsefol  summary  of  the  destination 
to  which  this  indemnity  was  ap- 
portioned, and  from  it  we  learn 
that  ont  of  a  net  total  of  about 
2io,ooo,oooL  which  Germany  had 
over  after  paying  for  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  railways,  merely  a  few 
hondred  thousands  could  strictly 
be  said  to  go  at  once  into  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  The  whole 
of  the  money  was,  however,  utilised 


in  some  form  so  as  to  tell  after  a 
fashion  for  their  ultimate  benefit. 
Where  fortresses  had  to  be  built,  or 
railways,  it  passed  into  their  hands 
as  wages,  and  where  investments 
were  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Military  Invalid  Funds,  the  money 
was,  as  it  were,  lent  for  industrial 
uses  ;^'  but  its  influence  as  an  aug- 
menting force  in  the  natioiml 
wealth  was  at  the  best  indirect  and 
slow.  Yet  and  above  all,  the  in- 
demnity acted  as  a  great  factor 
in  preventing  a  great  increase 
of  taxation,  and  thus  slowly, 
no  doubt,  but  also  surely,  brought 
great  benefits  to  the  people. 
The  recovery  of  the  nation  would 
prove  all  the  more  solid  and  its 
prosperity  greater  that  it  found 
itself  well  armed,  well  fortified,  and 
thoroughly  provided  with  money — 
the  sinews  of  war — without  having 
contracted  new  debt  or  taken  on 
crushing  burdens  in  the  shape  of 
fresh  taxes.  It  is  clearly  too  soon 
therefore  to  say  that  Germany  has 
not  gained  by  the  money  she  has 
got  from  France,  or  to  suppose  that 
because  it  did  her  no  visible  good 
in  1872,  1873,  <^^  1^74}  i^  cannot 
do  so  over  a  series  of  future  years. 
Looking  at  the  matter  purely  in  a 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  light,  I 


1872  DO  lesB  thiu  780  saw  the  light,  or  more  than  one  sew  company  per  day.  When  the 
duh  came  the  major  part  of  them  perished,  involying  frightful  ruin.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  the  speculation  fever  which  overtook  the  young  German  Empire ;  many  more 
^  be  foand  in  the  article  cited,  which  is  well  worth  perusal. 

'*  A  brief  aummaxy  of  the  figures  given  in  Kolb's  Handhuch  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
Rader.  Of  the  total  of  2io»ooo,ooo/.  given  in  the  text,  and  which  included  the  interest 
<larged  on  deferred  payments  and  the  contribution  of  the  city  of  Paris,  28,000,000^, 
▼as  devoted  to  the  invalid  fund,  11,000.000/.  to  the  completion  of  the  German  fortresses, 
6,000,000  to  the  fortresses  of  Alsace-Lorraine ;  for  the  imperial  railways,  particularly 
The  strategic  Wilhelm-Luxemburg  line,  8,000,000/.;  and  to  the  war  treasury  6,ooo,ooO(. 
AfflQogtt  smaller  items,  we  may  note  as  in  some  shape  a  direct  contribution  to  the  people, 
300,000/.  as  an  aid  fund  to  the  Germans  expelled  from  France ;  but  contributions  to  the 
JiiTy,  for  the  artillery,  for  rearming  the  fortresses,  for  maintaining  the  Ahsace-Lorraine 
garrisons,  swaUowed  by  far  the  largest  figures.  The  wounded  troops  got  a  million  and  a 
Half  up  to  the  end  of  1872  as  compensation,  and  about  5,600,000/.  was  devoted  to  paying 
cuBpeDcations  for  war  damages  and  services  rendered.  With  these  trifling  exceptions, 
Werer,  do  less  than  90,000,000/.  of  the  total  was  swalloired  up  by  the  imperial 
nqoiieiDents.  The  remaining  120,000,000/.  was  apportioned  to  the  leading  states  of 
the  empbe,  the  lion's  share,  79,000,000/.,  going  to  the  North  German  Bund,  or,  in  other 
*Qidi,  to  Prussia,  by  whom  it  was  mostly  employed  in  civil  and  military  objects. 
Except  as  the  GoTemments  had  occasion  to  invest  their  Arnds,  therefore,  very  little  of 
this  Twt  sun  came  within  reach  of  the  public,  or  helped  to  maintain  credit,  and  no 
lOTeftments  w«re  Uk^y  to  be  made  by  the  State  in  other  than  securitiefl  of  the  most 
apptored  order. 
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slionld  saj  that  Germany  has  gained 
an  immense  permanent  advantage 
as  a  producing  and  trading  nation 
over  her  ancient  rival  by  this 
transfer  of  capital,  and  that  this 
-will  become  obvious  enough  when 
the  present  depression  has  passed 
aw^. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  money  has  strongly  con- 
duced to  making  the  Lnperial 
Government  too  independent  and 
powerful,  as  against  the  nation, 
and  has  helped  to  enable  it 
to  impose  its  autocratic  nulitary 
system  on  the  accretions  to  Prussia 
which  the  new  States  incorporated  in 
the  empire  virtually  are.  The  money 
taxes  have  been  kept  lower,  but  the 
blood  tax  and  the  regulation  of  life 
by  the  laws  of  the  barrack  yard  press 
upon  the  people  with  a  weight  which 
hardly  any  description  could  enable 
Englishmen  to  realise.  Where 
every  male  without  distinction  is 
bound  to  serve  seven  years  in  the 
regular  army,  three  of  them  at  the 
depdts,  and  is  after  that  liable  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  to  serve  in 
either  Landwehr  or  Landsturm,  and 
where  in  time  of  peace  an  army  of 
some  450,000  men  is  kept  as  it  were 
under  arms,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  the  blood  tax  must  indeed 
be  heavy.  The  total  population  of 
Germany  is  some  42,000,000,  of 
which  we  may  estimate  8,000,000 
or  9,000,000  to  be  able-bodied  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  under 
the  new  military  system  of  the 
empire  1,400,000  of  these  can  be 
summoned  for  service,  while  some 
time  of  their  lives  all  are  liable  to 
pass  its  barracks.  The  exhaustion 
which  such  a  system  produces  was 
no  doubt  one  cause  of  the  sudden 
collapse  of  Prussian  financial  and 
industrial  progress  after  the  war, 
and  the  drag  which  in  the  long  run 
it  places  on  industry  is  something 
which  we  cannot  estimate  with  any 
accuracy.  That  the  French  indem- 
nity has  made  this  system  all  the 


more  firmly  rooted  and  independent 
of  the  public  will,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Passing  from  this  question  to  the 
actual  situation  of  German  indus- 
tries and  of  our  trade  with  Ger. 
many,  we  shall,  I  think,  find  some 
encouraging  features  as  to  the 
future,  though  here  also  all  is  not 
unclouded.  In  &jctj  at  present, 
nearly  all  kinds  of  industry  are 
suffering  from  stagnation ;  in  Ger- 
many almost  more  than  here,  and 
none  more  than  the  iron  trade. 
Since  the  spring  of  1875  the  great 
works  of  Herr  &upp,  says  a  report 
on  the  trade  of  Germany,  quoted  by 
Consul- General  Crowe,*'  have  been 
reduced  by  3,000  hands,  the  number 
being  latterly  9,000  instead  of 
12,100,  and  other  large  works  show 
proportionate  diminutions.  The 
cotton  industries  are  also  in  acy- 
thing  but  a  flourishing  condition, 
as  we  learn  from  Ellison's  report 
already  cited.  Germany,  it  appears, 
possesses,  including  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  about  4,600,000  cotton 
spindles,  but  the  spinners  can  onlj 
turn  out  coarse  yams,  and  both  in 
yams  and  goods  find  themselTes 
unable  to  compete  with  Englani 
Hence  there  has  been  a  clamonr 
raised  for  the  imposition  of  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  duties,  so  as  to 
give  the  home  manufactures  some 
chance  against  this  competition. 
At  present  the  ZoUverein  or 
Customs  Bund  of  the  German  Em- 
pire levies  a  uniform  duty  on  all 
cottons,  which  of  course  presses 
heaviest  on  the  cheap  kinds ;  while 
the  finer  sorts,  of  which  English 
markets  have  now  almost  a  mono- 
poly of  supply,  are  charged  very 
lightly  indeed  ui  proportion  to  their 
value.  In  the  report  quoted  by 
Consul-General  Crowe,  the  propor- 
tion is  given  as  about  six  per  cent 
duty  on  coarse  goods,  and  two  and 
a-half  to  as  low  as  one  per  cent. 
on  finer  qualities.  Besides  cotton, 
Germany  had  a  considerable  indos- 
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tiy  in  HneD,  and  it  has  growD 
somewbat  rapidly  of  late  years. 
There  are  now  326,000  spindles 
employed  in  yam-spinning  against 
172,000  ten  years  ago,  when  the 
dutj  on  imported  yam  was  reduced 
from  6$.  to  15.  6d,  per  cwt.  At 
present,  however,  this  trade  is  stag- 
nant also,  and  the  home  mannfae- 
torer  finds  the  prodnction  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  linen  goods 
monopolised  by  England  and  Bel- 
gium. The  same  may  be  said  of 
irooUen  goods.  Germany  is  not 
able  to  maintain  the  command 
0!  the  home  market  in  any  de- 
cided way,  and  only  with  isolated 
special  articles  can  be  said  to  com- 
mand  any  foreign  market.  This 
is  the  broad,  general  fact,  and  it 
foims  a  subject  of  mnch  discnssion 
amongst  (German  manufacturers  at 
the  present  time,  as  involving  the 
qnestions  of  higher  or  lower  import 
duties.  To  an  ambitious,  pushing 
nation  snch  as  Qermany  has  now 
become,  it  is  a  great  aggravation  to 
find  itself  hindered  from  obtaining 
trade  conquests  abroad ;  and  yet  if  the 
duties  on  imported  articles  are  in- 
creased,  the  more  enlightened 
amongst  the  people  see  that  the 
chances  of  making  these  conquests 
must  be  lessened.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  in  many  most  important  respects 
home  makers  are  now  unable  to  pro- 
duce against  foreign,  in  spite  of  the 
import  duties,  do  they  not  run  the  dan- 
ger of  getting  swamped  altogether 
should  these  present  slender  protect- 
ing barriers  be  removed  ?  These  are 
very  important  questions,  not  for 
Germany  only,  but  also  for  us,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that^  as  protection 
or  free  trade  prevails,  our  commerce 
with  Germany  will  be  expanded  or 
the  reverse. 

Before  deciding  from  our  English 
point  of  view  which  policy  ought  to 
prerail,  I  will  lay  before  the  reader 
a  few  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  Germans  themselves  on  this 
tariff  question,  in  the  report  I  have 
already  alluded  to,  in  order  that  we 
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may  be,  if  possible,  able  to  judge 
the  situation  fairly,  and  as  they  see 
it.  First  amongst  these  I  would 
place  some  facts  adduced  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  comparative 
cost  of  production  as  between  this 
country  and  Germany.  As  regards 
iron,  for  example,  the  protectionists 
say  that  we  in  England  can  pro- 
duce rails  3».  per  ton  cheaper 
than  the  Germans,  though  not, 
it  is  added,  of  so  good  quality  ;  but 
that  cheapness  wins  the  day.  And 
as  to  steel,  England  is  asserted  to 
enjoy,  what  with  shorter  land  and 
cheaper  sea  freightage,  an  advan- 
tage over  Germany  equivalent  to 
about  28*.  per  ton.  Pig-iron  must 
also  of  course  in  its  degree  be 
affected  by  the  same  causes,  and  as,  at 
the  date  of  the  report  (last  July),  70 
per  cent,  of  the  German  smelting  fur- 
naces were  out  of  blast,  there  would 
seem  to  be  strong  prima  facie 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
tectionists in  this  matter  are  right. 
There  are  considerations  on  the 
other  side,  however,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  revert.  Continuing, 
meantime,  this  surumary,  I  tind 
German  cotton  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers dwelling  on  the  ad  van- 
tageous  position  of  Enprland  in 
possessing  Liverpool — the  European 
poi-t  nearest  to  the  American  cotton 
crops;  and  they  contrast  their 
scattered  inland  situations  with  tho 
closely  packed,  highly  organised 
condition  of  the  industries  of  Lan- 
cashire. The  German  spinners, 
therefore,  say  they  have,  for  these 
and  other  reasons,  no  chance  of  com- 
peting at  home  against  England 
without  protection.  It  costs  them 
more  than  it  costs  us  to  lay  down 
spindles  ;  they  pay  a  commission  of 
3  per  cent,  more  on  their  cotton ; 
freights  are  against  them,  and, 
generally,  their  situation  is  a  dis- 
advantageous one.  This  is  only 
half  the  question,  however.  It 
appears  certain  that  the  consump- 
tion of  raw  cotton  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  Germany  in  spite  of  the 
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low  duties,  and  some  of  the  dis- 
abilities here  enumerated  are  ob- 
viously such  as  enterprising  traders 
■  could  easily  rid  themselves  of.  The 
differences  of  freight-charge  as  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Bremen  on 
ffoods  shipped  in  America  should 
hardly  be  appreciable,  and  extra 
commissions  onght  to  be  capable  of 
abolition^  just  as  money  might  be- 
come much  cheaper  did  not  the 
people  tend  to  over- trade  and  to  over- 
mortgage  the  future.  Still,  the 
most  free  trading  amongst  German 
manufacturers  advocate  some  sort 
of  ad  valorem  duties,  and  complain 
that  home  cotton  industries  are  at 
present  at  a  disadvantage.  To  a 
lesser  extent,  because  the  indastries 
involved  are  less,  the  same  com- 
plaints are  made  regarding  most 
other  articles  of  manufacture  except 
silk ;  but  the  only  other  important 
trade  we  need  notice  is  the  woollen. 
'The  German  Handelstag  Commis- 
sion makes  many  strong  statements 
:«ibout  the  way  in  which  the  native 
woollen  manufactures  are  now 
hustled  out  of  the  market  or  trod 
under  by  those  of  England.  Im- 
ports of  English  woollen  fabrics  are 
.steadily  on  the  increase ;  the  Ber- 
lin manufacturers  stating  that  the 
value  of  English  cloth  imported 
has  risen  from  i,ooo,ooo2.  in  1868 
to  perhaps  8,ooo,oooZ.  in  1875. 
^Germany  remains  unable  to  com- 
pete with  us,  because  of  our  facili- 
ties fpr  selection  of  common  wools, 
our  cheap  capital,  and  so  forth,  all 
■of  which  require  to  be  countervailed 
by  a  duty  that  cannot  be  under 
8  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
English  fancy  goods  have  beaten 
:all  others  out  of  the  field,  and 
■although  the  Zollverein  duty  of  30 
marks  prevents  much  import  of 
English  broadcloth,  Germans  are 
quite  unable  to  export  any  even  to 
England,  where  there  is  no  duty 
levied  at  all.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Germans,  in  almost  any 
branch  of  the  larger  industries, 
have    much    hope    of    competing 


with  us  in  other  conniries;  hat 
there  is  a  strong  demonstration 
made  for  what  is  styled  protection 
at  home.  '  Keep  the  foreign  goods 
out,  at  least,'  is  the  common  de- 
mand ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  shonld  this  demand  be 
acceded  to,  we  shall  suffer  consider- 
ably. This  is,  however,  only  one  side 
of  the  question  even  with  the  Ger- 
mans. They  may  not  hope  to  beat 
us  abroad ;  but  Uiey  do  not  mean  to 
let  other  countries  shut  them  out 
from  trying  if  retaliation  will  bring 
them  to  their  senses.  Even  stronger 
complaints  than  those  made  against 
us  are  lodged  against  I^ance, 
Belgium,  Austria,  and  Russia,  for 
their  heavy  and  often  prohibitoiy 
import  tarifiGs;  and  the  demand  is 
not  uimaturally  made  that,  when 
these  tariffs  interfere  with  the  ex- 
port of  German  products,  retalia- 
tory duties  shonld  be  levied  on  the 
imported  goods  of  those  countries 
who  have  the  offensive  tariff.  The 
German  trade  policy  advocated  bj 
many  is,  therefore,  one  of  two  parts- 
protection  and  retaliation — and  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  in  the 
present  rather  overbearing  temper 
of  the  new  Empire,  both  may  be 
attempted  to  be  put  into  practice, 
although  for  the  present,  supported 
in  the  main  as  they  are  by  Prince 
Bismarck,  the  free-traders  hare 
rather  the  best  of  it.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  policy  in  ajiy  case 
cannot  well  be  enforced  against  ns, 
because  we  have  no  obstructiTe 
duties  to  be  retaliated  upon,  but 
we  stand  in  considerable  danger  of 
being  hit  by  protective  measures. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  at  present 
England  controls,  if  not  commands, 
the  markets  of  Germany  for  nearly 
every  kind  of  spun  and  woven 
goods  ;  and  I  believe  that,  where 
the  Government  does  not  see  its 
oyra  interests  interfered  with  by  the 
change,  it  may  be  quite  ready  to 
establish  new  and  differential  duties, 
to  accord  to  German  manu&cturers 
and  dealers  in  home  produce  the  pro- 
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teetioii  required.  All  the  statements 
as  ta  their  disadvantages  which  I 
htkie  sammarised  may  not  be  tme  ; 
bat  manj  of  them  obyionsly  are, 
and  the  generally  depressed  state  of 
business  throughout  the  Empire 
gives  a  colouring  of  truth  to  those 
that  may  not  be. 

In  the  case  of  iron,  to  which  I  will 
DOW  revert  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment it  offers,!  believe  the  Govern- 
ment has  sufficient  reasons  of  a 
selfish  kind  to  make  it  desirous  to  see 
all  dnties  abolished,  and  to  these  we 
probably  owe  it  that  after  the  ist  of 
Jaanaiy  1877  they  are  to  be  so,  in 
spite  ai  the  most  strenuous  op- 
position on  the  part  of  German 
iron  masters.  Where  other  leading 
English  articles  are  involved  it  is 
not  improbable  that  we  shall  see 
modifications  in  the  tariff  calculated 
to  equalise  competing  conditions,  or, 
88  we  should  hold,  to  curtail  our 
market,  although  it  is  to  be  noted 
tbat  Prince  Bismarck  rather  pooh- 
poohs  any  attempt  to  retaliate  on 
the  exclusive  policy  of  Bussia.  If 
the  Qovemment  is  right  as  regards 
iron  it  cannot  he  so  when  it  seeks  to 
raise  the  tariff  toa  protective  level  on 
other  important  articles  of  import ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  outcry  in 
Germany,  I  believe  the  Government 
to  be  not  only  right  in  the  iron 
dnties,  but  that  dl  experience  in 
Germany  itself  proves  them  so.  I 
shall  point  to  one  or  two  considera- 
tions in  support  of  this  statement, 
snd  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
what  is  good  in  the  one  case  must 
be  80  in  all.  And,  first  of  all,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
iron  trade  of  (Germany,  like  most  of 
iteother  trades,  has  been  unhealthily 
stimuktad  since,  I  may  say,  1868, 
and  that  it  now  suffers  from  the  re- 
action from  the  fever.  The  effects  of 
thiareaction  ought  not,  it  is  obvious, 
to  be  confound^  with  those  arising 
from  unrestricted  foreign  com- 
petition. All  things  in  time  find 
their  level,  and  the  shrinkage  of 
German  iron  manufactures  is  merely 


an  illustration  of  that  trite,  saying. 
Further,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  that  they  are  now 
bog^inning  to  gain  a  footing  in 
foreign  countries  for  their  iton 
machinery,  and  it  follows  from  that 
fieMst  alone  that  the  true  policy 
to  pursue  is  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  that  competition  by 
reducing  cost  of  production.  At 
present  the  complaint  is  that  wagies 
are  too  high.  The  inflated  rates 
paid  when  business  was  in  the  foil 
tide  of  its  unbroken  credit  have  not 
been  sufficientiy  reduced,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  effective  labour 
is  less  for  the  money.  We  find  the 
same  complaints  rife  at  home  here, 
but  it  would  be  curious  to  hear 
an  Engh'sh  iron  manufacturer  cla- 
mouring on  that  account  for  the 
establishment  of  import  duties  on 
foreign  pig-iron  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  demands  of  their 
workmen.  Of  course  it  is  said 
that  we  have  no  need  to  do 
this — ^we  have  so  many  natural 
advantages  in  production  and 
manufkctnre  that  we  can  defy  any 
sort  of  competition.  But  that  is 
only  partly  true.  We  do  nob  defy 
competition  in  very  many  branches 
of  the  iron  trade,  as  our  Customs 
statistics  prove.  Our  imports  of 
iron  manu&ctures  are  steadily 
increasing  in  quantity  every  year, 
evidentiy  because  foreign  engineers 
are  more  and  more  able  to  beat 
those  at  home  in  price  or  quality. 
Therefore  the  true  policy  of  Grer- 
many  is  to  secure  cheapness  of 
production  as  fiEur  as  she  can,  and  the 
best  way  to  '  countervail '  the  higher 
wages  paid — if  they  are  hi^ier, 
which  I  very  much  doubt — as 
against  England  is  to  remove  all 
import  duties.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
iron,  as  in  other  articles  of  German 
production  or  manufacture,  suc- 
cessive reductions  of  the  import 
duty  have  not  only  had  no  injurious 
effect  upon  the  home  industries,  but 
the  reverse.  I  append  here  a  table 
illustrative  of  this,  taken  from  the 
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late  Mr.  David  Forbes'  *  Report  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Industries  in  Foreign  Countries,* 
published  in  the  second  number  for 
1875  ^^  ^^®  Joitmcd  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  InstituU,^^ 

From  these  figures  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  low  dutj  does  not 
mean  the  destruction  of  native 
industiy,  but  the  reverse.  It  is  the 
striking  off  of  fetters.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  German 
protectionists  have  made  too  much 
use  of  causes  which  are  general 
as  if  they  were  special  and  peculiar 
to  Germany.  All  kinds  of  trade 
have  been  dull  and  are  dull  there, 
but  so  it  is  here  also,  so  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  in  Austria — 
everywhere  almost,  except  perhaps 
in  France.  And  the  iron  trade  in 
particular  has  suffered  from  two 
causes  of  a  general  kind ;  there  has 
been  much  less  railway  building 
going  on,  and  there  is  now  a  very 
extensive  substitution  of  steel  for 
iron  on  those  railways  already  built. 
As  steel  lasts  much  longer  in  rails 
than  iron,  it  follows  that  there  is 
much  smaller  waste,  and  therefore 
that  both  the  initial  and  the  main- 
tenance demands  for  railway  iron 
have  been  of  late  materially  less. 
The  iron  trade  has  thus  passed 
not  through  a  crisis  merely,  but 
through  a  revolution  which  has 
affected  all  its  departments,  and 
must  still  affect  them.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  one  nation  should 
need  protection  against  another. 
Our  iron  rail  makers  at  Mid- 
dlesborough  have  as  much  need  of 
protection  as  the  Germans  if  the 
arguments    which   are  framed  on 


the  depression  of  the  trade  are  good 
in  support  of  high  duties  or  of  any 
duties  at  all.  The  main  arguments 
that  apply  in  justification  of  tlie 
abolition  of  the  Grerman  duties  on 
iron  and  iron  manufactures  are, 
however,  so  general  as  to  be  of 
almost  equal  force  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  import  duties  on  any  large 
staple  in  common  use  amongst  the 
people. 

Here  also  reductions  of  tariffs  have 
not  been  followed  by  int>emal  col- 
lapse, but  by  increased  expansion, 
and  what  the  German  mannfac- 
turer  has  now  justly  to  complain 
of  is  not  the  abolition  of  further 
import  duties,  but  their  mainte- 
nance, which  injures  him  almost 
as  much  as  the  continuance  of 
a  policy  of  protection  by  his 
neighbours  in  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  In  all  cases  it  may 
be  said  safely,  moreover,  that  it  is 
only  special  classes  of  goods  which 
tariffs  protect,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
only  makers  of  these  which  can  be 
injured  by  their  removal.  There 
is  in  this  view — and  it  is  the  right 
one — no  such  incentive  in  the  long 
run  to  improvement  of  quality, 
therefore,  on  the  removal  of  trade 
protections.  The  tendency,  then, 
is  for  each  country  to  find  out  what 
it  can  make  cheapest  and  best  of 
its  kind,  and  manufactures  thus 
differentiate  without  either  dete- 
riorating or  involving  permanent 
suffering  to  individuals.  Competi- 
tion does  not  destroy  business,  but 
rather  increases  and  classifies  it. 

Assuredly,  therefore,  wherever 
the  German  Empire  maintains  or 
heightens  duties  upon  articles  that 


**  The  prodnction  here  given  is  that  of  the  iron  makers  of  Silesia  only,  but  what  has 
been  good  for  them  cannot  have  been  hurtful  for  the  rest  of  Germany. 
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administer  to  the  creation  of  wealth 
— that  are  staples  of  indnstrj-  and 
not  mere  Inxories — she  cripples 
herself  and  retards  the  progress  at 
whidi  she  aims.  The  bngbear  of 
foreign  competition  onght  not,  fur- 
thermore, to  blind  German  states- 
men to  the  one  plain  irrefragable 
&ct,  that  the  shntting  oat  of  foreign 
goods,  as  against  home,  means  the 
gradual  closing  of  foreign  markets 
to  Germany,  dnty  or  not.  All  the 
statistics  and  &ctB  gathered  by  the 
Handelstag  Commission,  and  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  go  to  show  that 
the  comparatively  low  duties  now 
kvied  hamper  German  trade  abroad 
without  doing  it  good  at  home — 
that  home  and  foreign  trade  both 
grow  as  these  duties  recede ;  and 
if  it  be  the  purpose  of  Germany  to 
become  a  great  commercial  as  well 
as  a  great  military  nation,  which 
no  doubt  it  is,  the  sooner  the 
tariff  is  stripped  of  much  that  it  now 
contains  the  better,  both  for  our 
trade  with  Germany  and  German 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  with  us. 

No  doubt  the  abolition  of  cus- 
toms duties  alone  cannot  make 
Oermany  our  successful  rival  in  the 
world's  trading,  because  there  are 
many  other  factors  to  be  taken 
account  of,  which  go  to  mar  or 
make  the  competing  capacity,  but 
certainly  the  fewer  the  clogs  on 
labour  which  taxation  imposes,  the 
easier  that  competition  becomes, 
and  the  greater  the  social,  military, 
or  physical  difficulties  and  disabili- 
ties to.be  overcome,  the  more  the 
necessity  that  artificial  hindrances 
should  not  be  superadded.  I  re- 
gard the  abolition  of  the  German 
iron  duties,  therefore,  as  a  step  for- 
ward, and  the  endeavour  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  manufacturers  in 
other  branches  of  German  industry, 
should  it  be  carried  through,  a  step 
backwards  in  the  progress  of  the 
country. 

Of  the  immediate  future  of  the 
trade  between    this    country    and 


Germany,  it  is  at  present,  therefore, 
very  difficult  to  speak  decidedly, 
on  account  of  the  chances  of  ikna 
see-saw  policy,  and  because  her 
crisis  is  not  yet  over ;  bnt  I  should 
imagine  the  trade  between  us 
will  on  the  whole  tend  to  en- 
large. There  are  very  many  things 
which  combine  to  draw  the  two 
nations  together,  and  their  very 
rivalry  will  probably  cause  them  to 
do  a  growing  business  with  each 
other.  Just  now,  however,  Ger- 
many is  in  many  ways  under 
transition,  and  her  trade  partially 
destroyed  and  disorganised  by  the 
changes  the  last  four  years  have 
seen.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how  her 
new  gold  currency  is  destined  to 
operate  on  her  trade  and  produc- 
tion, nor  can  we  be  sure  of  her 
continued  capacitv  to  stand  the 
heavy  blood  tax  which  her  military 
system  entails.  But  the  people 
are  industrious  and  pushing,  they 
have  many  natural  sources  of 
wealth,  and  with  peace  th^  caimot 
fail  to  make  progress.  Till  they 
have  got  over  the  effects  of  the 
wild  career  of  1871,  1872,  and  1873, 
we  may  possibly  have  to  submit  to 
a  declining  demand  as  at  present ; 
but,  unless  a  vexatious  tariff  is  im- 
posed, I  do  not  think  the  decline 
likely  to  be  permanent,  or  that  it 
will  go  much  ftirther.  As  it  is  it 
only  affects  particular  branches  of 
business. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  Ger- 
many may  become  our  competitor 
for  the  trade  of  other  countries 
there  is  also  little  except  gene- 
ralities to  be  advanced.  With  coun- 
tries contiguous  to  her  we  of  course 
are  in  a  measure  out  of  the  run- 
ning, except  where  we  have  access 
to  sea-ports,  and  even  then  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  in- 
land Communications.  As  regards 
distant  commerce,  so  long  as  we 
retain  the  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  the  most  profitable 
share  of  the  general  business  must 
be  ours.    The  effective  competition 
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of  QenoBxij  for  tbat  carrying  trade 
has  little  cbanoe  of  becoming  for- 
midable nnless  European  revoln- 
tions  put  her  in  possession. of.  the 
harbonis  and  .colonies  of  Holland. 
One  fact,  however,  deserves  notice ; 
Oermans  are  now  pushing  their 
way  into  the  centres  of  English 
business  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
German  houses  swarm  in  London, 
and  in  many  ways  they  are 
vicariously,  as  it  were,  possessing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  pre- 
viously monopolised  by  English, 
men.  The  principal  colonial  wool 
brokers  are  now,  if  I  mistake  not, 
nearly  all  Grermans,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  as  time  goes  on 
these  will  tend  to  draw  the  centre 
of  business  towards  their  own  coun- 
try  as  much  as  they  can.  Should 
the  new  coinage  measure  prove  a 
success,  as  it  probably  wiU,  there 
will  be  a  decided  inducement  by- 
and-by  for  German  houses  to  draw 
bills  on  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
or  perhaps  on  Amsterdam,  rather 
than  dn  London ;  and  should  any- 
thing happen  in  England  to  make 
capital  temporarily  dear,  this  pa- 
triotic inducement  would  be  much 
supplemented  by  self-interest.     Of 


course,  as  a  manufacturing  nation, 
Germany  is  at  present  very  far 
behind  us,  being  immeasurably 
poorer,  more  heavily  burdened 
in  ways  that  tell  on  the  efficiency 
of  labour,  and  far  from  thoroughly 
organised ;  but  these  disadvantages 
will  narrow  as  time  goes  on,  un- 
less the  trade  legislation  of  the 
Empire  follows  a  mistaken  course, 
and,  by  taking  the  retaliatory 
and  quid'prO'quo  line,  effectually 
stops  for  an  indefinite  period  aU 
progress  in  this  direction.  All 
that  wo  can  say  therefore  is,  that 
Germany  ought  to  be  increasingly 
our  customer  in  the  future,  and  we 
increasingly  hers ;  and  also  that  she 
may  become  more  and  more  our 
trade  rival;  but  that  many  con^ 
siderations  induce  caution  in  fore^ 
casting  her  career  in  either  directioD. 
In  the  inmiediate  future  I  look  for 
a  continuation  of  the  dulness  of  the 
past  three  years,  with  probably  an 
aggravation  of  it  in  some  directions 
as  regards  some  branches  of  busi- 
ness, but  as  a  whole  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  is  de- 
cidedly sound  and  good,  and  it  will 
most  probably  oon&iue  so. 

A.  J.  W. 
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THE  TEUTONIC  TREE  OF  EXISTENCE 
Bt  Karl  Blind. 


IN  our  piQsent  days  when  Bicliard 
Wagner  has  restored  the  Gods 
and  hfflx)es  of  the  Teuton  race  to 
drami^c  life  and  brought  back  the 
grand  old  tale  on  the  wings  of  song, 
a  special  plea  is  hardly  needed  for 
occupying  ourselves  with  the  deeper 
thoughts  of  onr  forefathers.  One 
of  the  strongest-marked  traits  of 
their  creed — a  ^  strange  and  savage 
faith  of  mightiest  power,'  as 
Southey  calls  it — is  its  tragic 
character.  The  Hellenic  deities,  it 
has  been  truly  said,  sit  in  Ambro- 
sian  quiet  in  their  lofty  abodes  ; 
onlj  now  and  then  mixing  in  the 
fray  of  men.  They  are  eternal  gods, 
isaccessible  to  the  corroding  power 
of  Time-  There  are  some  faint 
indications,  no  doubt,  of  a  final 
change  when  Zeus  himself  is  to 
make  place  for  a  juster  ruler.  But, 
in  the  main,  tlie  deities  of  classic 
antiquity  live  on  in  an  unbroken, 
immortal  life.  They  are,  in  Mann- 
hardt's  words,  like  so  many  statues 
ranged  along  a  stately  edifice,  each 
statue  perfect  in  itseft — ^no  idea  of 
action,  of  tragic  complication, 
arising  out  of  the  whole. 

It  is  difibrent  with  the  Germanic 
view  of  the  Universe,  There,  all  is 
action,  struggle :  and  the  world  of 
Gods  itself  is,  from  the  beginning, 
doomed  to  a  tumultuous  cata- 
strophe. A  deep,  dark  background 
of  Fate  controls  alike  gods  and  men 
—not  merely  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
HeimarmenS  and  Ananke,  or  the 
inevitable  Connection  and  Necessity 
of  All  Things  and  Events,  but  even 
in  the  sense  of  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  very  rulers  in  Asgard.  The 
celestial  circle  of  the  Teutons  is  not 
proof  against  the  crack  of  doom. 
So  long  as  the  Germanic  deities 


last,  they  are  called  the  Aesir,  the 
pillars  and  girders  of  the  Universe. 
But  then,  at  the  end  of  time,  the 
world  is  to  be  consumed  in  a  mighty 
conflagration;  the  firmament  and 
the  earth  stand  in  a  lurid  blaze; 
Asgard  and  Walhalla,  the  abodes 
of  gods  and  heroes,  disappear  ;  all 
creation,  and  creation's  rulers,  are 
enveloped  in  the  gigantic  crash  : — 

The  sun  darkens ; 
Earth  in  Ocean  sinks ; 
From  Heaven  fall 
The  bright  stars. 
Fire*s  breath  twines  round     * 
The  all-nourishing  Tree. 
To\i'ering  flames  rise  on  high, 
Against  Heaven  itself.* 

Only  after  this  fearful  convulsion 
shall  be  over,  will  there  be  a  new  and 
peaceful  reign,  with  eternal  bliss* 
Then  the  God  of  Peace,  whose 
murder  the  evil-doing  Loki  had 
wi-ought,  will  triumphantly  return : 
and  with  him  a  brighter  and  hap- 
pier age.  In  the  song  before  quoted^ 
it  is  said  that  in  that  distant  hap- 
pier future,  the  Teutonic  Sibyl  sees 
arise,  a  second  time.  Earth  from 
Ocean,  beauteously  green.  Then,  un- 
sown shall  the  fields  bring  forth  ;  all 
evil  will  cease ;  for.  Balder  comes 
back.  In  a  golden  hall  the  righteous 
dwell;  all  strife  is  allayed,  holy 
peace  ensured — which  shall  for 
ever  last. 

In  this  tale,  both  the  battle-spirit 
and  the  deep  moral  earnestness  of 
the  Germanic  race  are  clearly  re- 
flected. Schiller's  saying,  that 
*  Man  depicts  himself  in  his  gods,' 
is  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
our  heathen  forefathers.  The  re- 
markable thing  in  Teutonic  mytho- 
logy is,  that  it  has  been  worked 
out,  so  to  say,  in  accordance  with 
dramatic  rules.  It  is  a  tragedy 
— with  a  reconciling  finale,  though ; 
actually  a  tragedy  in  four  or  five 


*  Voiuapd ;  or,  the  Prophetess  Song,  56. 
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acts.  Grandtvig  bas  brought  into 
relief  this  noteworthy  featare  of 
Teutonic  mythology.  As  to  the 
division  into  acts  which  he  has 
made,  I  t&ink  a  slightly  different 
order  of  arrangement  will  be  per- 
missible. 

There  is,  first,  the  rise  of  the 
Universe  from  Chaos.  There  is, 
secondly,  the  happy  Golden  Age, 
before  Balder,  the  God  of  Light  and 
Peace,  is  killed.  There  comes,  after 
that  criminal  deed  is  done,  the 
Epoch  of  Decline,  with  its  sword- 
ages  and  axe-ages,  its  wind-ages 
and  wolf-ages ;  most  grandly  fore- 
shadowed by  the  soothsayer.  Tbe 
fourth  act  shows  the  Twiligbt  of 
the  Gods,  the  End  of  Things  as 
they  are,  when  Odin  is  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Wolf;  Thor  to 
die  from  the  Serpent's  poison  ;  and 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Universe 
falls  dead  on  a  bed  of  flames.  The 
concluding  act  is  the  blissful  Re- 
generation, with  a  purified  heavenly 
realm  and  a  new  race  of  mankind. 

I  think  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  this  well-sustained  my- 
thological drama  arose  originally, 
in  its  simplest  elements,  out  of  the 
contemplation  of  the  changes  be- 
tween Day  and  Night,  followed  by 
daylight  again; — of  the  change 
between  bright  summer  and  wintry 
gloom,  which  in  its  turn  is  relieved 
by  blithesome  Spring's  re-awaken- 
ing breath.  But  in  course  of  time  the 
symbolising  tale  of  Nature- worship 
acquired  a  deeper  sense.  It  became 
transfused  with  an  ethical  meaning. 
In  this  w&y,  a  spirit- thrilling  cosmo- 
gonic  tragedy  was  gradually  built 
up,  which  has  a  regular  dramatic 
development ;  a  central  plot ;  a 
moral  idea  as  its  kernel ;  and  which 
ends,  not  simply  with  bloodshed 
and  horrible  destruction,  but  with 
the  final  victory  of  Light  and  Bight 
— with  the  triumph,  so  to  say,  of  a 
good  cause,  in  which  is  involved  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

II 
This  tragic  representation  of  the 


rise  and  destiny  of  the  Universe 
expresses  very  strikingly  tbe  tumult 
in  the  Teuton  soul,  as  well  as  its 
yearning  after  a  placid  peace,  which 
is  to  follow  the  havoc  of  the  sword. 
Bnsepetitjplacidam  sub  liberlate  qvie^ 
tern.  At  the  side  of  this  great 
dramatic  picture,  we  find  another 
powerful  conception,  of  venerable 
age  and  philosophic  import,  which 
proves  that  the  early  Germanic 
tribes  did  not  lack  deep  thought. 
I  mean  the  lofty,  beautiful,  and  im- 
pressive myth  of  the  all-embracing 
and  aU-nourishing  World-Tree,  the 
ash-tree  Yggdrasil,  whoso  very  name 
seems  to  carry  Thought  in  its  boughs. 
It  is  the  Tree  of  Existence — ^the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  and  Life — the 
Tree  of  Grief  and  Fate — the  Tree 
of  Space  and  Time ;  an  allegory  of 
the  Universe. 

In  all  the  mythological  systems 
we  know  of,  there  is  not  a  poetical 
image  equal  in  vastness  and  grasp 
of  ideas  to  the  conception  of  the 
great  Teutonic  Middle  Tree.  That 
tree  spans  the  vault  of  heaven  and 
the  green  earth.  It  stretches  its 
roots  to  the  turbid,weltering  sources 
of  primary  life,  and  to  Death's  gate 
of  gloom.  The  ceaseless  movement 
going  on  in  its  mighty  branches  is 
a  reflection  of  the  restless  activity 
of  the  itKse  that  worked  out  this 
myth.  And  the  same  undercurrent  of 
woe  which  is  peculiar  to  Grermanic 
mythology  at  large,  also  is  felt  in 
the  immense  storm-tossed  Tree. 

All  the  sorrows  of  man  hang 
in  Yggdrasil's  heavenly- laden 
branches.  The  fate  of  the  Gods, 
too,  is  bound  up  with  its  roots. 
Worlds  full  of  wrestling  energy  are 
connectedwithitscolossalstem.  Yet, 
if  we  look  closely,  the  freewill  which 
the  dwellers  in  these  worlds  stem 
to  possess,  is  but  the  individualised 
manifestation  of  a  great  pushing 
force  within  the  vast  structure  of 
Yggdrasil — a  structure  itself  de- 
stined to  a  violent  end,  when,  out  of 
the  waters,  a  new  world  will  arise. 
We  have  here  a  very  expressive 
image  of  the    inevitable  Laws  of 
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Natarc;  a  moftt  striking  ponrtray, 
in  pantheistic  or  pan.inaterialistic 
iorm,  of  the  wondroas  living  guise 
of  the  Unknowable. 

It  is  qaite  in  keeping  with  the 
extensire  Tree-Worship  of  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  that  they  should  have 
figured  to  themselves  a  tree  as  the 
symbol,  naj,  as  the  real  self  of 
the  Universe.  Holy  woods  and 
holy  trees  were  frequent  with  them. 
One  of  the  oldest  expressions  for 
a  Geimanic  temple  simply  meant 
'forest.'  Wallfahren  (to  make  a 
pilgrimage)  at  first  signified  '  to  go 
to  the  forest'  (xum  Walde  fahren), 
k  what  is  called  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  tree  appears  in  all  its 
leafy  richness.  So  deep  was,  as 
Grimni  has  observed,  the  impress 
made  by  the  life  in  woods  upon  the 
Tentonic  tribes,  that  their  early 
communities  bore  a  name  w^hich 
meant  forest ;  then  also  boundary  ; 
and  lastly  was  used  in  a  composite 
word  denoting  a  clanship,  or  union 
of  families.  Again,  the  famous 
Irmin-sul,  the  wooden  idol  in  the 
shape  of  a  trunk  or  column,  which 
the  Saxons  worshipped  at  the  time 
of  Earl  the  Great,  is  explained  in 
an  old  German  glossary  as  altissima 
mkersalis  columnay  quasi  sustvneiis 
<>mnta.  This  interpretation  comes 
very  near  to  the  idea  of  Yggdrasil, 
the  gigantic  central  support  and 
reality  of  all  Being. 

In  the  very  first  song  of  the 
elder  poetical  Edda,  we  are  initiated 
into  this  dogma.  There  the  pro- 
phetess Yala,  dwelling  in  a  place 
&om  whence  she  can  see  all  the 
worlds,  gives  forth  in  solemn  strains 
a  &ntastic  ode,  containing  a  cos- 
mogony of  the  Universe,  and  an 
apocalyptic  vision  of  its  final  fall 
and  better  reconstruction.  In 
words  steangely  resembling  those 
of  a  Vedic  hymn,*  she  sings  of 
the  ageless  age  that  lay  beyond 
the  beginning  of  things ;  of  the 
Titanic  period  and  the  primadval 
Chaos  which  preceded  the  rise  of 


Gods  and  Men.  She  unfolds  a 
picture  of  the  Golden  Age ;  of  the 
Evil  that  afterwards  crept  into  the 
divine  circle  itself;  of  the  battle 
between  the  Asa  and  Yana  deities 
— which  seems  to  refer  to  a  struggle 
between  the  adherents  of  a  fire- 
worshipping  and  a  water- worship- 
ping creed,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  She  sings  of  the 
(nreation  of  the  Dwarf -world  and  the 
world  of  Men,  through  which  a 
notion  is  perhaps  conveyed  of  a  suc- 
cessive development  of  reasonable 
beings.  We  get  a  glimpse,  in  the 
Yala's  further  revelation,  of  the 
ancient  World  Tree  whose  lofty  top 
is  encircled  with  white  cloud- 
wreaths  ;  from  whose  branches  ho- 
ney (reminding  us  of  the  soma  of  a 
sacred  Indian  tree)  drops  into  the 
dales ;  and  which  stands  evergreen 
over  the  Fountain  of  the  Past. 

Ask  veil  ck  standa, 
heiiir  Yggdrasil ; 
hdr  badmr  ausinn 
hvita  auri, 

padan  Jeoma  dJoagvar^ 
paera  i  dalafalla  ; 
staendr  ae  y^  groenn 
Urdar  brunni. 

In  the  same  lay,  the  soothsayer 
describes  Yggdrasil  as  trembling 
all  over  when,  at  the  great  cataclysm, 
every  living  form  reverts  to  chaotic 
strife. 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  the 
Teutonic  creed  that  a  woman's  voice 
is  made  to  utter  this  grand  cosmo- 
gonic  hymn.  In  the  opinion  of  our 
forefathers,  *  something  sacred  and 
prophetic '  marked  the  character  of 
womankind.  Hence  the  rough 
German  warriors  of  Tacitus'  time 
consulted  women  on  all  important 
occasions.  To  make  a  tale  of  world- 
creation  fall  from  the  lips  of  a 
Yala,  seems  to  show  that  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  looked  upon  woman- 
kind as  standing  nearer  to  the 
forces  of  Nature — as  being  imbued, 
so  to  say,  with  the  strange  secret 
of  g^wth  and  existence. 


*  Sig'Veda;  x.  129. 
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In  the  '  Song  of  Grimnir '  we  get 
a  fuller  notion  of  the  World-Tree. 
That  lay  has  been  chieflj  used  for 
the  astronomical  interpretation  of 
the  twelve  Germanic  gods,  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  twelve  months ; 
in  other  words,  of  an  old  Northern 
Zodiac.  The  contact  of  the  Ger- 
manic Pantheon,  not  only  with  the 
early  Indian  and  Greek,  bat  also 
with  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian  and 
other  non-Aryan  creeds,  is  thns 
additionally  strengthened.  It  is 
in  this  remarkable  Grimnir*s  Song 
— (whose  description  of  the  doors 
of  Walballa,  and  of  the  blessed 
heroes  that  issne  from  it,  I  be- 
lieve contains  also  an  arithmetical 
puzzle  embodying  the  numbers  XII. 
and  in. ;  in  other  words,  an  astro- 
nomical idea  and  the  idea  of  a 
Trinity) — that  the  great  Tree  of 
Existence  is  very  clearly  depicted. 

A  passing  allusion  to  Yggdrasil 
we  find  in  'Odin's  Baven  Song,* 
one  of  the  Eddie  lays  which  has 
baffled  many  interpreters.  Erik 
Halson,  a  learned  Icelander  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  spent  not  less 
than  ten  years  in  trying  to  un- 
ravel  all  its  deep  and  dark  mean- 
ings and  its  fragmentary  allusions  ! 
Some  Norse  soholars,  and  Uhland 
after  them,  have  suspected  this  poem 
to  be  of  comparatively  late  origin. 
To  me  its  pithy  strength  and  graphic 
brie&ess  seem  to  plead  for  great 
antiquity.     At  any  rate  it  contains 


some  of  the  mostpoetieal  references 
to  Yggdrasil.  The  concluding  staff- 
rhymes  of  '  Odin's  Baven  Song ' 
grandly  describe  how  the  Teutonic 
Sun-god,  sitting  in  his  chariot  with 
his  sister  who  is  herself  a  Goddess 
of  Light  and  Love,  speeds  on  his 
steed,  which  is  adorned  with  brilliant 
gems — that  is,  with  the  rays  of  the 
heavenly  orb.  Far  over  the  world 
shines  his  horse's  mane.  The  Night 
he  northward  chases.     There^ 

At  the  north  houndoiy 

Of  the  Dourishing  eaith, 

Under  the  outmost  root 

Of  the  noble  Tree, 

Went  to  their  conches  the  Giantesses, 

Titans,  spectres,  dwarfs,  and  dark  elT«. 

Lastly,  a  number  of  details  abont 
the  mighty  Ash-Tree  are  to  be 
found,  in  consecutive  statement,  in 
the  Younger  Edda's  Gylfaginning, 
As  usual,  they  are  given  there  in 
the  form  of  the  questions  and 
answers  of  a  catechism,  which  pur- 
pose the  Prose  Edda,  in  feu^t,  serves. 

Ill 
But  now  for  the  closer  description 
of  the  extraordinary  symbol  of  the 
Universe. 

The  three  roots  of  the  lofty  Ash- 
Tree  were  said  to  reach  to  the 
Nether  World,  to  the  Home  of  the 
Frost  Giants,  and  to  the  Abode  of 
Mankind.  I  think  there  is  peculiar 
meaning  in  the  fact  of  the  Home 
of  Darkness, where  Hel  reigns,  being 
named  first  in  this  enumeration.' 


'  In  the  Younger  Edda — ^in  the  later  exegesis  of  Teutonic  mythology — the  Abode  of 
Mankind  is  significantly  left  out  as  one  of  the  props  of  the  World-Tree.  Heaven,  tbe 
Home  of  the  Giants,  and  the  Nether  World  are  mentioned  there  as  the  places  where 
Yggdrasil  hss  its  roots ;  and  Heayen  is  named  firsts  The  Younger  Edda  says  that  this 
first  named  root  reaches  to  the  Aesir,  and  that  the  branches  of  Yggdrasil  also  spread 
over  Heaven ;  thus  brinffing  Heaven  into  the  fullest  prominence.  Nov,  though  in  sncb. 
matters  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  miraculous,  it  is  yet  hard  to  believe  in  a  tiee 
having  its  root  and  its  top  in  the  same  place.  I  will  remark  here,  in  passing,  that  the 
Younger  Edda  shows  here  and  there  a  tendency  of  so  altering  the  texts  as  to  make  more 
easy  Uie  transition  from  the  old  faith  to  the  new.  I  believe  it  is  in  consonance  witli  tbe 
strict  heathen  view  not  to  let  the  great  World-Tree  in  any  way  descend  from  Hesrea, 
but  rather  to  make  it  a  support  of  Heaven  itself.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
Idnn  Myth,  of  which  more  hereafter.  In  the  GrifwnismStly  which  is  far  older  than  the 
Prose  Edda,  the  three  roots  are  clearly  fastened  in  th^  Bcalm  of  Hel,  in  the  Giant 
World,  and  in  the  Abode  of  Mankind : — 


prjar  roetr  atanda 

dbrfd  vega 

Undan  (uki  YggdratiU  : 


Hd  hyr  undir  einni; 
Anncrri  Hrimhursar; 
pridju  mennskir  menn. 
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The  grim  goddess  whose  name 

afterwa]^  famished  the  desig- 
nation for  Hell,  was  beyond 
donbt  at  first  figured  as  a  Mother 
of  life  as  well  as  a  Bfale^  of 
the  Dead.  In  her  shadowy  do- 
minion flows  the  stream  Hwer- 
gelmir,an  old,  tamultuons  Fonntain 
of  life.  Hel's  name,  which  comes 
from  helan,  hehlen,  to  conceal — in 
Latin,  celare — indicates  that  she  is 
not  so  much  a  representative  of 
absolute  torpor,  as  a  deity  who 
keeps  things  hidden  for  a  time. 
She,  too,  is  a  force  of  Natnre ;  only 
covertly  working  beneath  the  soil.* 
She  is  not  a  simple  agent  of  de- 
Btraction  ;  she  rather  aids  in 
Nature's  rejnyeuation.  She  origin- 
ally typifies  the  idea  of  Life  emerg- 
ing from  Death,  and  of  Death  being 
only  a  transformation  of  Life. 
Motionless  rigidity,  total  annihila- 
tion, are  notions  contrary  to  the 
heathen  Germanic  view. 

In  the  Edda,  Hel  is  half  dark,  or 
liWd,  half  of  the  hue  of  the  hnman 
skin.  She  thus  resembles  the 
Hindoo  Bhavani  or  Maha  Kali,  the 
goddess  who  creates  and  destroys, 
the  representative  of  love  and  death, 
whose  face  alternately  is  radiant 
▼ith  beauty,  like  that  of  Aphrodite, 
w  expressive  of  hideons  terrors.  It 
i?  noteworthy  that  the  oldest  Eddie 
text  should  place  the  first  root  of 
the  Tree  of  Existence  in  the  domain 
of  this  donble^complexioned  Mis- 
^ess  of  the  Underworld. 

The  next  root  brings  ns  to  the 
Home  of  the  Giants.  They  are 
a  race  anterior  to  the  Gods — 
even  as  the  Titans  of  the  Greek 
and  Indian  systems  of  faith  were. 
They  represent  the  ancient  Chaos. 
Their  reahn  stands  in  the  place 
^here,  before  the  beginning  of 
^gs,  in  the  Night  of  Ages,  there 
*M  no  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  starry 
finnament;  *no  earth,  nor  sky 
ahove;  only  a  yawning  abyss,  and 
grass  nowhere.'    That  the  Tree  of 


Existence  should  thus  have  its 
second  root  fiized  in  the  region  of  un- 
tutored Force  and  Matter,  a«dnst 
which  the  Abode  of  Mankind  has  to 
be  shielded  by  a  wall,  is  also  an 
idea  carrying  with  it  an  evident 
significance. 

The  third  root  only  is  fixed  in  Man- 
naheim  or  Midgard — ^in  the  Home 
of  Men,  in  the  Middle  Garden  of  the 
World.  Thus  Yggdrasil  clearly 
does  not  symbolise  this  globe  alone. 
It  comprehends  the  whole  range 
of  the  Universe.  It  is  grounded  in  the 
ghastly  depths  where  eternal  Evolu- 
tion is  prepared ;  in  the  region  of  the 
chaotic  powers  of  Nature ;  and  in 
the  well-ordered  home  of  living 
Mankind. 

From  the  number  three,  which 
is  that  of  the  roots,  we  come  to 
the  number  nine,  which  is  that  of 
the  worlds  that  stretch  forth  from 
the  central  stem  of  -Yggdrasil. 
These  worlds  themselves  were  by 
our  wood-dwelling  and  tree-wor- 
shipping forefathers  conceived  un- 
der the  name  of  forests  (ivtSr). 
Nine  is  a  sacred  number,  which  in 
Teutonic  mythology  recurs  in  a 
great  many  combinations.  The 
nine  worlds  which  the  '  Song  of 
the  Prophetess,'  and  the  corre- 
sponding nine  heavens,  which  the 
•  Song  of  the  All-knowing  Dwarf  ** 
mention,  forming  the  number 
eighteen,  may,  I  think,  be  com- 
pared to  the  Buddhistic  World  of 
Colour,  which  is  composed  of 
eighteen  regions. 

It  would  lead  too  far,  in  this 
special  essay,  to  enter  fully  into 
the  connection,  sometimes  slight 
and  vague,  sometimes  striking  and 
strong,  between  Germanic  mytho- 
logy and  the  Indian  systems  of 
faith.  If,  occasionally,  a  surprising 
contact  can  be  pointed  out  with  the 
later  Buddhist,  rather  than  with 
the  earlier  Vedic,  system,  it  may 
be  permitted  to  assume  that,  in  the 
reformed  religion   of  India,    ideas 


*  Compare  also  the  '  Song  of  Fenja  and  Menja  ;*  ii. 
*Alvt89mdl;  9. 
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cropped  up  again  which  aro  even 
older  than  thosu  that  have  bccu 
handed  down  in  the  Vedas. 

IV 

Ygodrasil  18  aglow  with  colour, 
and  oyerrun  with  life.  The  Bain- 
bow-bridge,  over  which  the  Gods 
daily  ride,  extends  its  noble  arch 
through  its  structure.  A  whole 
animal  world,  that  creeps  and  runs 
and  flies,  is  bustling  about  the  Tree. 
Limpid  waters  flow  beneath  one 
of  its  roots.  The  character  of 
Yggdrasil,  as  a  symbol  of  universal 
life,  is  thus  brought  home  to  us  in 
a  great  many  ways. 

In  the  leafy  dome  of  the  wonder- 
fdl  tree,  which  i-eaches  into  Heaven, 
an  Eagle  sits.  A  hawk  is  perched 
betwixt  its  eyes.  A  huge  Serpent 
gnaws  Yggdrasil  from  below.  Be- 
tween the  Eagle  and  that  Serpent, 
a  squirrel,  busily  running  up  and 
down,  brings  strife-creating  words 
of  wrangling  to  and  fro.  The 
interpretation  of  this  and  other 
minor  parts  of  the  myth  oflers 
some  difficulty.  But  we  must  not, 
on  that  account,  assume  that  there 
is  no  meaning  in  them.  Some  inner 
meaning,  however  fanciful,  always 
attaches  to  these  ancient  fables. 
Their  cypher-lauguage,  or  hiero- 
glyphic talk,  has  not  been  invented 
for  nothing.  The  hidden  idea,  the 
locked-up  treasure  of  thought,  is 
there.  It  is  only  the  password, 
the  key,  or  the  clever  locksmith, 
that  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Most  likely,  the  quarrel  between 
the  Eagle  that  dwells  in  the  green 
foliage  near  the  ether,  and  the  Ser- 
pent that  works  with  destroying 
tooth  in  the  dark  regions  below, 
refers  to  the  contest  between  the 
powers  of  Life  and  the  powers  of 
Destruction.  Besides  Nidhogg,  a 
host  of  other  serpenjis — *so  many 
that  no  tongue  can  tell  them '  ^ — lie 
gnawing  at  the  roots  of  the  Tree 
.  of  Existence.     In  other  words,  the 


forces  of  destruction  are  count- 
less. 

There  aro  stags  also,  and  a  goat, 
Heidrun — which  may  be  compared 
to  Amaltheia — ^that  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  Yggdrasil.  But  the  de* 
scription  of  them  shows  that  thef 
are  symbols  rather  of  rejuvenes- 
cence than  of  demolition.  From 
Eikthymir's  antlers,  great  rivers 
flow  down,  which  feed  the  Hwer- 
gelmir  Fountain.  From  the  ndden 
of  Heidrun,  the  blessed  heroes  of 
Walhalla  are  provided  with  a  drink, 
even  as  Zeus  was  fed  by  Amaltheia. 
The  forces  of  Destruction  and  Be« 
juvenation  were  rendered  fignra^ 
tively,  in  the  Teutonic  creed,  bj  a 
great  many  poetical  phantasies. 

The  Gbddess  of  Life,  Idnn,  who 
by  her  rejuvenating  apples  pre- 
serves the  very  Aesir  from  becoming 
aged  and  wrinkled,  is  also  connected 
with  Yggdrasil .  In  an  earlier  myth, 
Urd,  who  typifies  the  Past,  was 
understood  as  sitting  in  the  bongbs 
of  the  World-Tree.  By  a  substitn. 
tion  not  lacking  in  philosophical 
depth,  her  place  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Idun.  The  dead  Past  is 
succeeded  by  the  Essence  of  Life. 

We  learn  from  *  Bragi's  Discoor. 
ses  '^  that  Idun  was  once  kidnapped 
by  the  giant  Thiassi,  who  flew  with 
her  to  Thunder's  Home.  Through  the 
cunning  of  Loki,  the  artful  deitj 
and  friendly  counsellor  of  the  god- 
desses," to  whom  Freyja  lent  her 
falcon-dress,  Idun  was  brought 
back  in  the  shape  of  a  nut.  I  think 
an  early  Teutonic  Germ  Theory  is 
concealed  also  in  this  tale — in  nuce, 
so  to  say ;  the  nut  standing  for  a 
germ  or  a  seed.  Nor  is  it  without 
significance  that  the  artful  and 
mischievous  Loki,  a  sparkling  Fire- 
god,  restores  the  Essence  of  Life 
with  the  aid  of  the  Goddess  of  Love. 

It  seems  that,  originally,  M^")'s 
apples  were  regarded  as  the  fruits 
of  YggdrasQ.  The  Gods  themselves 
depend  upon,  and  are  supported  by, 
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the  great  World-Tree ;  nay,  witbont 
it  they  would  soon  become  grey,* 
would  wither  and  vanish.  In  this 
war,  Asgard  fully  appears  as  an  an- 
thropomorphistic  projection  of  the 
human  mind.  Thongh  it  is  not  my 
object,  in  the  present  treatise,  to 
speak  of  the  many  vestiges  which 
the  Tggdrasil  idea  seems  to  have 
left  in  yet  current  folklore,  it  may  at 
least  be  mentioned  that  there  are  still 
Gernuui  popular  tales  of  a  tree  which, 
standing  near  a  well  containing  the 
Water  of  Life,  is  laden  with  golden 
apples.  The  probable  connection 
of  this  tree  with  Yggdrasil  has  been 
before  pointed  out  by  others.  I 
would  add,  as  my  surmise,  that 
Goethe's  words — 

Gnw,  thiurer  Freund,  igt  aUe  Theorie, 
Undgriin  des  Lebena  goldner  Baum, 

words  which  have  often  been  ob- 
jected to  as  an  impossible  poetical 
figure — may,  after  all,  be  only  a  very 
short  and  graphic  rendering  of  the 
green  tree,  laden  with  vivifying 
golden  apples,  that  occurs  in  Ger- 
man tales  as  a  last  vestige  of  a 
World-Tree  even  older,  perhaps, 
than  the  Eddie  version  of  Yggdrasil. 

V 
TsT  more  startling  thoughts  are 
embodied  in  the  Norse  myth.  Odin 
himself,  the  chief  Teutonic  deity, 
appears,  strange  enough,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  World-Tree.  He  hangs  in 
it  during  *  nine  long  nights,'  which 
no  doubt  represent  nine  maturing 
months,  or  nine  cosmogonic  periods. 
He  says  of  himself: 

I  know  that  I  hung 
^Jd  the  wind-rocked  tree, 
Xine  long  nighta, 
^ith  a  spfar  wounded. 
And  to  Odm  offered. 

On  the  branch  of  that  Tree,  of  which  none 

bu>wt 
Fiom  vbat  root  it  springs. 

Bread  no  one  gare  me, 
l»or  a  bom  of  drink ; 
Dwrnwaid  I  peered, 


To  runes  applied  myself— 
Then  fell  down  thence.  .  .  . 

Then  I  began  to  thrive,  and  began  to  think ; 
I  grew  and  gained  in  strength. 
Word  by  word  row  to  me  from  the  word ; 
Deed  after  deed  rose  to  me  from  the  detd}^ 

The  first  verse  ahove  quoted 
from  Odin's  'Runic  Song'  does 
not  allow  of  any  other  interpreta- 
tion than  that  Yggdrasil  is  meant 
by  the  wind-rocked  tree.  The  first 
syllable  in  the  word  'Yggdrasil' 
is  explained,  either  as  signifying 
•  deep  terror,'  or  •  the  deep  Thinker ' ; 
whilst  'drasil'  probably  means 
'Bearer.'  Under  the  latter  sup- 
position, the  *  World-Tree  '  would 
be  the  Bearer  of  Thought;  and 
Odin,  the  representative  of  Thought, 
would  be  the  fruit  of  a  Tree  of 
which  no  one  knows  from  what 
root  it  springs.  Like  a  fruit,  he 
suddenly  drops  from  its  branches : 
Mind  emancipates  iteclf  from 
Matter. 

From  a  Giant,  Odin  learns  the 
first  chapters  of  wisdom.  His 
knowledge  is  increased  by  an 
Ambrosian  drink.  The  runic  study 
on  which  he  had  been  bent,  is,  in 
the  following  verses,  shown  to  con- 
stitute henceforth  Odin's  strength 
of  charm.  By  their  spell  he  en- 
chants  men,  gets  rid  of  foes,  dis- 
perses wraiths,  and  raises  the  dead. 
The  runes,  the  ancient  Teutonic 
art  of  writing,  are  his  means  of 
making  Thought  victorious. 

Great  danger  —  the  Germanio 
tale  goes  on  to  say — threatens  the 
all-nonrishing  tree,  which  groans 
under  its  burden.  In  the  words 
of  Grimnir's  Song : 

The  tree  Yggdrasil 
Bears  a  heavier  burden 
Than  men  can  think. 
Abore,  the  stag  bites  it ; 
Its  tmnk  by  age  is  hollowed ; 
The  Serpent  gnaws  it  below. 

The  deep  mystery  of  grief,  which, 
Luther  said,  underlies  all  life,  and 
the  never-ceasing  process  of  decay 
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in  all  forms  of  existence,  are  ap- 
parently indicated  in  these  verses. 

There  are  three  foontains,  how- 
ever, near  YggdrasH,  in  which  the 
powers  of  rejuvenescence,  of  pre- 
servation and  continual  transforma- 
tion, are  clearly  symbolised.  The 
Tree  is  not  exclusively  the  symbol 
of  universal  existence.  Water  is 
added,  as  the  very  essence  of  life. 
One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
Teutonic  faith  is  a  worship  of 
Water  Deities.  This  creed  was 
once  wrought  even  into  a  separate 
religion — in  hostile  conflict  for  a 
time,  as  we  see  from  the  *  Prophetess' 
Song,'  with  the  Asa  creed — until, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  a  compromise 
was  made  between  the  two.  A 
Neptunistic  and  a  Plutonic  theory 
of  cosmogony  may  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  this  diversity  of  faith. 
At  all  events,  the  Yana  Creed,  or 
Water  Religion,  left  a  sufficiently 
deep  imprint  upon  the  prevailing 
mythological  system  of  the  North- 
men. 

To  the  ancient  Hellenic  notion 
that  *  water  is  the  best/  and  the 
*  source  of  all  things,*  ^^  which  is 
but  a  fresh  rendering  of  the  Vedic 
doctrine  that '  in  the  waters  are  all 
the  healing  powers ' — ;parallels  may 
be  found  in  the  Teutonic  cosmogony. 
In  the  Voluspd,  the  sea  is  placed 
first  in  the  order  of  things  that 
rose  into  existence  out  of  the  pre- 
vious Chaos.  A  Semitic  comparison 
is  too  obvious  to  require  special 
reference.  So  we  also  find  three 
wells,  or  seas,  placed  near  the  roots 
of  the  Tree  of  Existence.  One  of 
these  wells,  apparently  the  oldest, 
is  the  very  Source  of  Being. 

At  one  of  them  live  the  Nomes, 
the  Sisters  of  Fate,  Hhe  maidens 
who  over  the  Sea  of  Ages  travel  in 
deep  foreknowledge.'  ** 

They  laid  the  lots ;  they  niled  the  life 
To  the  sons  of  men,  their  fate  foretelling. 

The  names  of  these  divine 
spinners  of  Fate — ^tJrd,  Verdandi, 


Skuld — signify  the  Past,  thePresent^ 
and  the  Future.  From  the  name  oi 
one  of  the  Nomes,  Urd  or  Wurd^ 
Shakspere's  *  Weird  Sisters '  aw 
deiived.  I  will  here  remark  iha^ 
the  translation  of  Verdandi's  nsun^ 
as  *the  Present'  is  not  strictly 
correct.  Verdandi's  name  has  at 
even  more  significant  meaning.  In^ 
stead  of  deriving  it,  as  is  sometiine^ 
done,  from  *  vera '  (to  be),  ther^ 
can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt  tbai 
it  must  be  traced  to  ver6a  (Gterman, 
werden),  of  which  it  is  the  preseni 
participle.  This  verb,  which  has  t 
mixed  meaning  of  'to  be,'  'to  be< 
come,'  or  *  to  grow,'  has  been  loM 
in  English.  Verdandi  is  not  merelj 
a  representative  of  present  beings 
but  of  the  process  of  Growing,  or  oi 
Evolution — which  gives  her  figure 
a  profounder  aspect. 

The  Weird  Sisters  of  the  Ger- 
manic myth  sprinkle  the  all^ 
nourishing  tree  with  the  waters  oi 
life  from  a  holy  well,  so  that  th€ 
tree  should  not  wither.  So  pure  i^ 
that  water  that  everything  which 
enters  the  fountain  becomes  as  white 
as  the  skin  of  the  egg  in  an  egg-* 
shell.  The  egg,  with  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  was  the  symbol  of  all  life, 
and,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  the 
symbol  also  of  a  theory  of  evolution 
which  was  held  by  them,  though  in 
somewhat  fisuitastic  form. 

Another  fountain  close  to  the 
roots  of  Yggdrasil  is  the  well  of 
Mimir  the  Giant.  In  it,  the  re- 
membrance of  all  things  past — tin 
remembrance  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  even  of  the  Gtoda,  as  well  as 
of  the  human  race — ^lies  hidden.  A 
myth,  evidently  referring  to  Odin's 
cluiracter  as  an  older  Sun-god,  says 
of  him  that  he  once  went  to  Mimir 
to  get  a  draught  from  his  well  of 
wisdom  and  remembrance,  and  that, 
on  this  occasion,  he  had  to  leave 
one  of  his  eyes  in  pledge — ^for  which 
reason  Odin  is  pictured  as  one- 
eyed.  Mimir' s  very  name  signifies 
'  remembrance.'     It  is  a  word  from 
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the  same  stock  as  the  Greek 
Mnemotyne ;  the  Latin  memoria ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  meomor. 

In  the '  Song  of  Fiolswidr ' »»  (that 
is,  the  Mnch-Knowing)  a  tree  is 
mentioned^  called  Mimameidr,  or 
Mimir's  Tree,  'which  spreads  its 
boQghs  over  all  lands,  and  whose 
root  is  unknown  to  most  men.'  It 
eeems  to  he  identical  with  Yggdra- 
gil.  Mimir  heing  a  source  of  in- 
formation to  Odin  himself,  the  great 
World-Tree  once  more  appears  to 
be  a  power  superior  to  the  chief 
deity  itself. 

A  third  fountain  near  the  Tree  of 
UmTenal  Existence  is  called  hj  a 
Qune  which  brings  ns  back  to  pri- 
mary matter — ^to  the  elementary 
principles  of  Being  in  a  state  of 
turbulent  fermentation.  At  that 
well,  Life  arises;  and  the  Dead 
retnrn  thither,  fid  dwells  near  it. 
Tbns,  the  roots  of  Yggdrasil  lie 
deep  indeed. 

Every  day — ^it  was  further  said — 
the  Gods  ride  over  the  Bainbow- 
bridge  which  spans  Heaven  and 
Earth,  to  this  Tree  of  Life,  to  a 
place  of  judgment  near  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Sisters  of  Fate.  These 
inexorable  rulers  of  destiny  weave  a 
web  of  golden  thread  from  East  to 
West,  from  the  region  where  the 
vivifying  orb  of  heaven  rises,  to 
where  it  sets  behind  man's  horizon. 
In  the  dark  North  the  Nome  woof 
is  fixed.  But  that  web  which  the 
Past  and  the  ever-growing  Present 
have  woYen,  is  torn  to  pieces  every 
evening  by  Skuld  the  Future. 

At  last,  when  all  things  are  nearing 
their  doom,  the  Giallar  horn  is  blown 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
World-Tree.  Its  stem  sounds  pro- 
claim the  &ittl  battle.  Then,  the 
great  Ash-Tree  quivers  and  shakes ; 
the  Fire-god  Surcur  comes  with  his 
flaming  sword  of  destruction ;  and 
Idun  sinks  down  from  the  branches 
of  Yggdrasil.  Life,  in  its  present 
cosmic  form,  is  at  an  end. 


VI 

Iif  this  remarkable  myth  we  have, 
in  poetical  guise,  a  symbol  of  the 
union  of  all  forms  of  existence — a 
symbol  of  their  intertwining,  as 
well  as  of  their  fleeting  and  perish- 
able character — a  symbol  of  the 
vastness  of  the  Universe  and  of  the 
smallness  of  Man,  who  is  merely  a 
passing  leaf  or  bud  on  the  twigs 
of  the  Tree  of  Existence.  In  this 
many,  sided  mythological  picture  we 
see  the  rise  of  worlds  from  chaotic 
elementary  matter ;  the  three  grada- 
tions, or  steps,  of  Time,  within  which 
we  think ;  the  unfathomable  secret 
of  the  beginnings  of  life,  deeply 
hidden  in  a  mysterious  well;  the 
Fate  which  encompasses  everything 
with  its  threads  between  Mom  and 
Night ;  the  continual  evolution  be- 
tween life  and  decay,  and  life  again  ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  coming  downfall 
when  all  forms  of  existence  will 
vanish' to  make  room  for  a  new  and 
nobler  world.  All  this  is  prefi- 
gured in  the  wonderful  tree  Yggdra- 
sil, which  does  credit  to  our  fore- 
fathers* power  of  thought  and 
soaring  fancy. 

It  may  be,  as  Kuhn^^  has  stated, 
that  the  dogma  of  the  World-Tree 
originally  arose  from  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  formation  of  the  clouds 
which,  especially  after  sunset,  often 
take  the  shape  of  a  tree  with  out- 
stretched branches.  In  Northern 
Oermany,  to  this  day,  people  call 
such  clouds  a  Weather-Tree  (  Wetter- 
haum),  and  speak  of  its  *'  bloom '  as 
indicating  rain.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  the  cloudy  formation  is 
styled  Adam's  Tree,  or  Abraham's 
Tree — ^names  which,  by  their  vague 
similarity  of  sound,  appear  to  me  to 
point  back  to  some  corrupted  Teu- 
tonic word  no  longer  recognisable, 
but  which  may  once  have  held  a 
place  in  the  Asa,  creed. 

If  it  were  objected  that  it  seems 
strange  to  make  the  shifting  Cloud 
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Sea  the  cradle  of  a  mythical  notion 
which  gradnally  embraced  the 
whole  world  with  its  intense  realism, 
I  would  replj  that  primitive  races 
have  a  far  stronger  feeling  of  the 
connection  between  the  welkin  re- 
gion and  the  soil  they  tread.  Their 
open-air  life,  which  renders  them  so 
much  more  dependent  upon  climatic 
changres,  and  their  grossly  realistic 
idea  of  the  solid  nearness  of  a  fir- 
mament, continually  lead  their 
thoughts  in  the  direction  of  the 
clouds  and  the  stars.  A  frequent 
recumbent  position  in  the  open 
air,  with  their  eyes  turned  to  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  easily  makes 
them  look  upon  natural  phenomena 
in  what  otherwise  they,  with  their 
ignorance  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
might  have  considered  a  topsy-turvy 
fashion. 

Some  fragments  of  astronomical 
terminology  among  the  heathen 
Germans  have  come  down  to  us, 
which  show  that  our  forefathers 
gave  the  same  names  to  constella- 
tions above,  and  to  high  -  roads 
below.  They  had  a  Watling  Street 
and  an  Iring  Street  (the  Milky 
Way) — ^probably  also  a  Karl's  Way 
and  a  Hel  Way — ^both  in  the  starry 
sky  and  on  the  soil  of  their  country. 
Mentally,  they  were  as  much  at 
home  in  the  clouds  as  among  their 
woods  and  dales.  No  wonder,  the 
Cloud  should  prove  of  such  impor- 
tance in  their  Creed. 

A  gross  natural  origin  can  be 
traced  in  most  myths,  even  when 
they  have  been  surrounded  with  the 
greatest  artistic  or  ethic  refine, 
ments.  The  metaphysical  subti- 
lisation  is  grafted  upon  a  rough 
stem.  From  a  gnarly  branch  a 
delicate  blossom  issues.  This  is  a 
well-known  process  in  mythology. 
Out  of  a  simple  elementary  worship 
of  the  forces  and  phenomena  of 
Nature,  there  is  evolved,  by  a  gra- 
dual  change  in  imagery,  a  concep- 
tion in  which  philosophical  ideas 
and  moral  notions  play  a  large  part 
— to  such  an  extent  even  that,  at 
last,   the  earlier    meaning  of   the 


myth  may  be  wellnigh  lost  or  hope?- 
lessly  overlaid  for  recovery. 

Sometimes,  the  two  conceptions 
— ^the  grossly  natural  and  the  higher 
ethic  one — ^maintain  themselves 
side  by  side  in  two  different  forms, 
having  become  disconnected  in  po- 
pular fancy  or  remembrance.  Thns 
I  should  not  wonder  if  both  the 
simple  Weather-Tree  and  the  great 
World-Tree— the  latter  of  which 
perhaps  arose  out  of  the  former — 
had  lingered  in  the  memory  of 
the  Germanic  nations  as  separate 
images .  Or  it  may  be  that  a  higher 
conception,  worked  out  in  a  more 
artistic  and  ethic  sense,  had  made 
its  chief  imprint  on  the  mind  of  the 
more  advanced  class  of  the  nation, 
and  that,  when  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  took  place,  the  simpler 
form  was  only  retained  by  the 
masses,  among  whom  many  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  heathen  belief 
have  been  preserved  down  to  our 
own  days. 

In  this  way,  Yggdrasil,  the  Tree 
of  Existence,  may  have  vanished 
into  thin  air — out  of  sight,  oat  of 
mind;  and  nothing  may  have  re- 
mained but  the  simpler  and  earlier 
idea  of  the  Weiterhaum,  the  Adam*s 
or  Abraham's  Tree. 

VU 

The  question  arises  here  : — How 
old  is  the  more  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  Tggdrasil  ?  Smce  when  did 
the  Germanic  races  symbolise  the 
Universe  under  the  form  of  a  Tree  of 
Existence,  of  a  Tree  of  Knowledge 
and  Life,  of  Grief  and  Fate,  of  a 
Tree  of  Space  and  Time?  Is  it 
merely  a  later  Eddie  view?  Or 
did  they  bring  with  them  this  doc- 
trine even  at  the  time  when,  from 
their  old  home  on  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  Central  Asia,  they 
wandered  westward  into  Europe  P 

If  we  possessed  those  old  heroic 
songs  (antiqiui  carmina)  which  Earl 
the  Great,  according  to  Eginhard's 
testimony,  had  collected,  out  of 
regard  for  his  own  Germanic  na- 
tionality, wc  might  probably  speak 
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with  giester  confidence  on  this 
interestmg  point  Those  old  songa 
me,  no  donbt,  the  misaing  link 
betwe^i  onr  mediflBval  epic,  the 
Nibelangen  Lied,  and  the  Wodan 
or  Odin  religion,  as  preserved  in 
the  Edda.  The  day  znay  come 
when  in  some  old  casUe  or  cloister, 
or  in  some  Bavarian  yeoman's 
homestead  which  was  once  a 
mediseral  mansion,  a  copy  or  a 
tapered  piece  of  those  songs  will 
be  foond,  even  as  the  important 
Mersebm^  Incantation  Song  was 
discovered  as  late  as  1841.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  most  try  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  by  different  means. 

A  vestige  of  the  myth  of  the 
World-Tree  seems  to  linger  in  a 
German  mediaeval  lay  of  the 
Singer's  Contest  on  the  Wartbnrg. 
(1  may  here  incidentally  remark 
that  the  Wart-bnrg  has,  no  donbt, 
its  name  from  an  older  Wodan's 
worship  having  been  carried  on  on 
the  snmmit  of  that  hill;  'Wart' 
being  a  cormption  of  *  Wotan '  or 
*  wile.')  A  riddle  is  given,  in  that 
kj,  about  a  noble  tree,  standing  in 
a  garden  that  is  constructed  and  laid 
out  with  great  cunning.  Its  root 
strikes  down  to  the  regions  of  Hell. 
Its  top  reaches  to  the  Throne  of 
God.  Its  branches  embrace  the 
whole  world.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree 
of  the  richest  foliage,  in  which 
birds  are  singing  their  wondrous 
song.  The  riddle  is  interpreted  as 
referring  to  the  Cross,  and  to  the 
descent  into  Hell. 

Now,  Yggdrasil  too,  when  we 
look  to  its  stem  and  its  three  roots, 
has  the  form  of  a  cross,  although 
inverted.  Among  the  many  pre- 
Christian  crosses  which  occur  from 
India  to  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt 
to  Mexico,  there  were  also  various 
Germanic  ones.  Thor's  hammer 
itself  was  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 
The  adaptation  of  the  ancient  myth 


to  a  mediseval  belief  would,  there- 
fore, have  been  all  the  more  easy. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  Ygg- 
drasil doctrine  seems  to  me  provable 
from  the  poetical  Edda  itself.  Allu- 
sions to  the  World-Tree  only  ooour 
in  its  older  Aesir  Songs  ;  not  in  the 
later  Hero  Ballads  of  that  sacred 
Germanic  Scripture.  In  the  Aesir 
Songs,  these  allusions  are  chiefly 
incidental  ones,  presupposing  fami- 
liar, general,  and  long-established 
knowledge  of  the  myth.  In  the 
Grimnism&l  alone,  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion occurs.  The  Prose  Edda  being 
the  more  systematised  catechism  of 
the  Germanic  creed,  founded  on  the 
older  and  partly  lost  scriptures,  but 
also  corrupted  by  interpolations, 
has,  of  course,  a  consecutive  de- 
scription of  the  great  World  Tree. 

But  quite  irrespective  of  this 
test,  a  comparison  with  other 
mythologies  has  led  many  Norse 
and  German  inquirers  to  attribute 
to  the  Yggdrasil  myth  a  very  high 
age.  There  is  a  passage  in  Vergil's 
Georgics  (II.,  291),  wnich  says: — 

Mtior  ae  pejiitvs  terras  d^figitur  arbos, 
Aeaeulua  inprimis,  quae  quantum  vortice  ad 

auras 
Aetherias,  iantum  radice in  Tartara  tendit?* 

Ergo  non  hiemes  Ulam^  non  fiabra^  neque 

hnbres 
Conveilunt ;     immoia    manet^    multoaque 

nepotes, 
Multa  virum  volvena  durando  meeula  vincit, 
TumfortU  late  ramos  et  brachia  tendena 
Hue  Ulue,   media  ipsa  ingentem   sustinet 

umbram. 

This  often-quoted  passage  looks, 
indeed,  like  a  vague  remembrance 
of  the  old  Teutonic  or  Aryan  tree 
whose  top  reaches  to  Asgard,  and 
whose  roots  go  down  to  the  gate  of 
Hel.  Unless  we  assume  that  the 
classic  poet  could  have  got  his 
notion  from  some  Germanic  warrior 
in  Roman  service,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  think  that  his  remark- 
able lines  contain  a  distant  echo  of 


**  In  Dryden's  rendering : 

Jore's  own  tree, 
High  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  Heaven  ascend, 
So  low  his  roots  to  Hell's  dominions  tend. 
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a  dogma  once  prevalent    also   in 
AiLSonian  lands. 

VIII 

Mtstig  trees  play  a  large  part  in 
Aryan  as  well  as  in  Semitic  creeds. 
The  Greeks  had  various  tales  in 
which  the  ash-tree  stands  as  an 
image  of  physical  phenomena,  or 
as  a  cosmogonio  symbol.  The 
clouds  were  described  by  the 
Gk«eks  under  the  figure  of  an  ash. 
And  even  as  a  trinity  of  Germanic 
Gk>ds,  namely,  Odin,  Hoeiiir,  and' 
Lodur,  fashioned  the  first  man  out 
of  an  ash — whence  his  name  was 
Askr:**  so,  in  Greek  mythology, 
we  have  a  number  of  tales  about  the 
origin  of  mankind  from  trees,  and 
particularly  from  the  ash. 

Phoroneus,  the  first  man,  who  is 
also  a  bringer  of  fire,  is  the  son  of 
the  river-god  Inachos  and  of  the 
nymph  Melia.  Her  name  means 
'Ash.'  Hesiod  make  Zens  create 
the  third  race  of  men  from  ash-trees. 
Another  ancient  writer  attributes 
the  origin  even  of  the  first  race  of 
men  to  the  divine  wood-women,  or 
aflh-nymphs,  the  Meliai.  This  ac- 
cords with  Hesychios'  description 
of  mankind  as  '  the  fruit  of  the  ash- 
tree.'  In  Teutonic  mythology  it  is 
the  All-father  that  hangs,  fruit-like, 
in  the  Ash-tree,  with  a  spear 
wounded,  sufEering  thirst,  offering 
himfielf  to  himself.  No  great 
stretch  of  interpretation  is  required 
to  look  upon  Odin,  in  this  case,  as 
a  hypostasis,  or  divinisation,  of 
Mankind  itself — so  that  the  Greek 
and  the  Teutonic  tales  would  once 
more  come  close  to  each  other. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  a  bold  pro- 
cedure to  assert,  in  positive  terms, 
the  existence  of  *  an  older  Grecian 
world-tree,**^  of  which  the  Hellenic 
myths  in  question  would  be  the  dis- 
jointed and  scattered  pieces.  Yet, 
taking  these  myths  all  together,  and 
keeping  in   mind    the   passage  of 


Vergil,  the  assumption  becomes  a 
less  venturesome  one.  Even  for  the 
eagle  which  sits  in  the  top  of 
Yggdrasil,  and  for  the  goat  from 
whose  udders  the  heroic  guests  of 
Odin  are  nourished  in  Walhalla, 
parallels  are  found  in  the  Greek 
circle  of  myths. 

Naturally,  after  having  looked 
for  traces  of  the  Germanic  World- 
Tree  in  the  creed  of  kindred  Euro- 
pean nations,  we  go  back  to  old 
Persian  and  Indian  writings.  Among 
the  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of 
Zarathustra,  we  come  upon  two 
trees,  standing  in  the  Iranian 
Paradise,  which  resemble  the  Semitic 
Tree  of  Knowledge  and  Tree  of  Life. 
It  is  contended  by  Max  Miiller  that 
these  two  trees  must  not  be  com- 
pared to  any  one  tree  symbolising 
the  Universe.  I  cannot  entirely 
join  in  this  view.  The  greatest  care 
is  certainly  to  be  taken  in  the  en- 
deavour  to  trace  the  connection  of 
mythic  ideas;  'otherwise,'  as  Max 
Miiller  says,  'everything  becomes 
everything.*  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  most 
multiform,  most  many-coloured 
religious  ideas  and  figures  have,  in 
numberless  cases,  been  proved  to 
have  sprung  from  very  simple  germs. 
The  process  of  individualisation  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  progress  of 
mythology. 

Hence,  at  a  first  glance,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  unlikely  thing  that  a 
single  World-Tree,  such  as  the  Ger- 
manic tale  assumes,  should,  among 
Persians  or  Semites,  have  branched 
out,  or  split  into,  two  different  trees, 
whose  separate  qualities  were  once 
joined  in  the  earlier  myth.  Thus 
the  Life-giving  Tree  and  the  Pain- 
less Tree  of  the  Iranians,  the  Tree 
of  Life  and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
of  the  Semites,  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  have  had  their  prototype  in 
some  older  Aryan  World-Tree  whose 
stem  and  branches  represent  Life, 


*•  VoUtspd;   17,  18.     Crylfaginnin^ 
"  See  Kelly's  Curiotities  of  Indo-Ei 
founded  on  Kuhn. 


ixopean  Tradition  and  Folklore^  which  are  maiolj 
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and  "whose  roots  are  nourished  by  a 
Foantam  of  Knowledge.  Indeed, 
we  possess  in  Yggdrasil  itself  a  two- 
fold image,  for  in  its  branches  the 
Goddess  of  life  dwells,  whilst  at  its 
root  the  well  of  Mimir  lies,  who 
typifies  Knowledge  or  All- Wisdom. 

The  connection  between  these 
Iranian  and  Teutonic  myths  comes 
oat  all  the  stronger  when  we  look 
at  some  details  in  the  description  of 
^e  trees  mentioned  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta*^  and  the  Bnndehesh.^^  As 
in  the  Hebrew,  so  in  the  Iranian  ac* 
count,  the  two  great  trees  stand  in 
a  garden,  surronnded  by  other  trees. 
Yggdrasil,  too,  is  snrronnded  by 
other  plantations ;  the  nine  worlds 
that  issue  firom  its  stem  being  re- 
presented as  forests.  Again :  the 
towering  Gaokerena  Tree  of  the 
Zend-Avesta,  as  well  as  the  Painless 
or  Impassive  Tree,  which  bears  all 
kinds  of  seed,  were  said  to  stretch 
their  roots  into  a  lai^  water.  This 
reminds  ns  of  the  wells  or  lakes 
near  the  roots  of  Yggdrasil. 

The  Painless  Tree  is  also  called 
the  Eagle's  Tree.  At  all  events, 
some  bird,  eagle  or  falcon,  sits  in 
its  top — even  as  in  the  Germanic 
World-Tree.  Another  bird  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Iranian  legend,  which  con- 
tinnally  dwells  with  the  Eagle.  So, 
also,  a  hawk  was  said  to  dwell  with 
the  Eagle  in  Yggdrasil.  In  another 
respect,  the  smaller  bird  in  the 
Persian  myth — acting  as  a  mes- 
senger between  the  Eagle's  perch 
and  the  watery  region  below — re- 
minds ns  of  the  squirrel  which  in- 
cessantly mns  np  and  down  the 
Teutonic  Tree  of  Existence. 

As  in  the  Grermanic  tale,  so  in 


the  Iranian,  the  first  hnman  pair 
grow  ont  of  a  plant.  We  farther 
find,  in  the  Persian  myth,  an  im- 
mortalising  drink  (haoma)  that 
comes  from  the  Tree  of  life.  It 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  honey- 
dew  (hundngs'faU)^^  that  drops 
from  Yggdrasil.  Again,  in  the  Per- 
sian myth,  a  powerful  lizard,  toad, 
or  dragon-form,  is  mentioned,  whom 
the  malicious  Ahriman  sent  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  mighty  tree. 
When  we  remember  that  the  Teu- 
tonic myth  not  only  speaks  of  the 
Serpent  Nidhogg  being  nsed  for  a 
similar  purpose,  but  that  the  ma- 
licious Loki  is  at  once  the  father 
of  the  dark  Mistress  of  the  Under- 
world, and  of  the  great  Midgard 
Serpent,  the  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  two  circles  of  myths  are 
remarkably  strengthened. 

Loki  altogether  resembles  Ahri- 
man, or  Angro-mainyus,  in  various 
ways.  In  connection  with  Angro- 
mainyus,  a  '  Serpent  of  evil  seed ' 
is  mentioned.  Ahriman  himself 
once  '  sprang  like  a  serpent  from 
Heaven,  down  beneath  the  earth,* 
being  frightened  out  of  heaven ;  he 
then  'came  to  the  Water  and 
worked  beneath  the  Earth '  in  an 
evil  way.  Loki,  the  Serpent-father, 
also  becomes  an  outcast  from 
Heaven,  and  once  remains  during 
eight  winters  beneath  the  Earth, 
working  out  a  birth ;  *  truly  an 
Evil  one's  way,*  as  Odin  remarks. 
In  the  Teutonic  myth,  the  sojourn 
of  Loki  beneath  the  Earth  precedes 
his  ejection  from  Heaven ;  and  these 
events  are  even  disconnected.  But 
such  changes  ofben  take  place  in 
tales  scattered  far  and  wide. 


"  Vendidad;  xx.:— '15.  Then  I,  Ahura-Mazda,  brought  forth  of  holy  trees.  '  16. 
zassj  hmidreds,  manj  thonsands,  many  ten-thousands.  17.  all  ruund  the  one  tree 
(rdokerena.* 

**  Bitndekssk ;  ix.  From  this  same  seed  there  flirew  up  the  tree  All-seed  in  the  sea 
Voarnbwha ;  from  which  there  come  all  kinds  of  plant-seed.  And  near  this  tree  All-seed 
thsrf  stands  the  tree  Gaokerena,  to  keep  off  misformed  age,  and  as  a  manifold  protection 
tf}  the  world.  .  .  .  xviii.  The  tree  Gaokerena :  on  ine  first  day  it  toas  that  the  tree 
ailed  Gaokerena  grew  np  in  the  sea  Vourukasha,  from  Uie  depths  of  the  mountain. 
•  .  .  .  The  tree  All-seed  has  grown  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  Vourukasha ;  on  it 
then  is  the  seed  of  all  plants.  Some  call  it  the  good-healing ;  others,  the  strong-heal- 
iag;  others,  the  All-healing.  '    ^  Gylfaginning ;  16. 
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Seeing  all  this,  to  wbich  many 
other  points  might  be  easilj  added, 
the  opinion  that,  in  the  matter  of 
the  Trees,  a  striking  affinity  exists 
between  the  Germanic,  Iranian,  and 
Hebrew  systems  of  faith,  is  certainly 
not  weakened.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
&11  in  with  the  view  expressed  by 
Max  Miiller  against  Dr.  Spiegel  and 
Dr.  Windischmann,^^  that  there 
is  '  the  same  difference  between  one 
and  two  trees  as  there  is  between 
North  and  South. '  ^^  Have  not  Freia 
(or  Frigg)  and  Holda — to  give  but 
one  example  out  of  a  thousand — 
arisen  from  the  same  single  stem  ? 
And  were  they  not  often  con- 
sidered as  distinct  and  different 
figures,  until  a  happy  chance 
brought  to  light,  in  a  I^tin  Gothic 
record  of  Spain,  the  form  *  Friga- 
Holda'P 

IX 

Taking  all  in  all,  it  appears  to 
me  more  likely  than  not,  that  an 
original  single  Aryan  World-Tree 
gradually  became  differentiated  into 
two,  and  that  floating  mythological 
stories  of  this  latter  kind  were,  in 
course  of  time,  spread  over  Iran 
and  into  Asia  Minor.  On  Assyrian 
and  early  Babylonian  cylinders  we 
see  a  Sacred  Tree,  with  a  seated 
figure  on  each  side,  and  the  Serpent 
in  the  background;  and  also  a 
Sacred  Tree,  or  Grove,  with  attend- 
ant Cherubim.  A  fragmentary 
account  in  the  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions  speaks  of  a  dragon,  Tiamat, 
or  the  Serpent  of  the  Sea;  *  evi- 
dently'— as  Mr.  George  Smith 
says — '  in  the  same  relation  as  the 
Serpent,  being  concerned  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Fall.'*' 

Now,  Serpent  powers,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Evil  principle,  are 
traceable  in  the  Brahmanic  and  the 
Persian  systems   of  faith.     A  de- 


structive Serpent  power  is  also 
found  in  the  Chaldean  creed.  I 
take  occasion  here  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  between  Chaldean  *  and 
Germanic  mythology,  which  I 
simply  throw  out  as  a  hypothesis, 
but  which  to  my  mind  carries 
with  it  a  very  great  probability. 

Tiamat,  the  Serpent  of  the  Sea, 
is,  in  Mr.  George   Smith's  words, 
*an  original  spirit  of   chaos   and 
disorder,  a  spirit  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  Grods.'     This  descrip- 
tion,  I  would  submit,   brings  us 
back,  once  more,  to  the   identical 
qualities  of    Loki,**  the  father  of 
the  Midgard  Serpent.    Tiamat,  it  is 
true,   is   the  female   principle;  so 
that  it  might  seem  that  the  compari- 
son with  Loki  ends  there.    But  the 
hermaphroditic,  or  twofold,  charac- 
ter of  not  a  few  deities,  including 
Venus,  at  once  disposes    of    this 
objection.     Loki  himself,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  is  actually  a  com- 
bination  of  the    female    and   the 
male    principle.     In    one   instance 
he,    for    the    sake    of     deception, 
changes  outright  into  the  female ; 
namely,  into  a  mare.     He  is  de- 
scribed as  '  spruce  and  beautifal  of 
form,'  but  arch  and  very  fickle.  An 
evil-doing  God  as  he  is,  the  God- 
desses regularly  consult  him.     He 
borrows  the  winged  robe  of  the  God- 
dess of  Love,  in  order  to  fly,  as  a 
maid,  to  the  Giant's  Home.    In  the 
same  way,  he  travels  in  the  falcon- 
dress  of  Odin's    consort  to  Geir- 
rodsgard.     He  assumes   the  form 
of   an  old  woman,**   and  in   this  , 
shape  even  deceives  Frigg.    Having  ^ 
changed  himself   into  a  mare,  he 
bears  a  foal.*^ 

That  Loki,  like  Tiamat,  had  con-  ' 
nection  with  the  water  or  the  Sea, 
is  established  by  his  changing  into 
a  salmon ;  by  his  having  prodneeJ 
the   Midgard    Serpent  which  sur- 


*>  Zoroaxtrische  Siudien.     Von  Dr.   F.  Windischmaim.     Heran8g«geben  von  Dr. 

Friedrich  Spiegel. 
*■*  Chijfs/rom  a  German  Workshop;  i.  157.     (*  Genesis  and  the  Zend-Aresta/) 
*»  7 he  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  by  George  Smith ;  pp.  87,  89,  and  91. 

,    •*   VrgtamsJcvidha)  15.  *»  (jylfaginning  \  49.  «•  Oiffi^drecka;  23,24,33- 
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rounds  the  earth  —  that  is,  the 
Ocean  ;^  and  by  his  coming,  at  the 
end  of  times,  from  over  the  Sea, 
as  a  leader  of  the  fiery  Hosts  of 
Destraction.  His  character  as  a 
Berpent-like  tempter  is  recorded 
in  the  tale  of  his  having  lured 
Idan,  the  Goddess  of  Life,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  the  Tree  of 
Existence,  away  from  Asgard,  into 
a  wood  where  he  said  he  had  fonnd 
beautiful  apples.'* 

A  Serpent-father  tempting  a 
woman  with  apples — ^how  strangely 
like  the  Hebrew  story ! 

A  spirit  of  disorder,  opposed  to 
the  Gods ;  a  power  of  mischief 
connected  with  that  'producing 
mother  of  all,'  **  the  Sea ;  a  deity 
easUj  changing  back  into  the 
feioalefonn — ^hgw  very  mnch  like 
the  Babylonian  Tiamat ! 

Here  we  have  a  Grermanio  deity, 
whose  character,  qnalities,  and  acts 
cnrioasly  combine  mnch  that  we 
read  of  in  the  Hebrew  and  Baby- 
lonian stories  aboat  the  original 
principle  of  Evil.  Remembering 
that  Twelve  Gods,  representing 
twelve  months,  or  the  zodiac,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Teutonic  mytho- 
logy, even  as  in  the  Chaldean, 
Egyptian,  Indian,  and  other  re- 
ligions, it  will  be  found  less  sur- 
prising that  there  should  be  such  a 
remarkable  coincidence. 

Unfortnnately,  the  clay  tablets 
are  too  mnch  broken  to  enable  us 
to  make  a  full  comparison  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  ac- 
counts in  regard  to  the  Trees  of 
LifeandE[nowledge.  'The  loss  of  this 
portion  of  the  Creation  Legend ' — 
says  the  author  of  The  Chaldean  Ac- 
count of  Oenesis — *  is  unfortunate,  as, 
however  probable  it  may  be  that 
the  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  tradi- 
tions agree  about  the  Gbirden  and 


Tree  of  Knowledge,  we  cannot  now 
prove  it.  There  is  a  second  tree, 
the  Tree  of  Life,  in  the  Genesis 
account  (ch.  iii.  22),  which  cer- 
tainly appears  to  correspond  to  the 
sacred  grove  of  Ann,  which  a  later 
fragment  states  was  guarded  bv  a 
sword  turning  to  all  the  four  pomts 
of  the  compass.'  Mr.  George 
Smith  also  remarks  that,  from  the 
general  body  of  Assyrian  texts,  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinsou  has  pointed  out 
the  agreement  of  the  Babylonian 
region  of  Karduniyas,  or  Gan- 
duniyas,  with  the  Eden  of  the 
Bible. 

Thus  there  is  a  strong  probability 
of  an  agreement  of  the  older  Baby- 
lonian story  with  the  later  Hebrew 
text  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Indian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Ger- 
manic  myths  on  the  other.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
countries  near  the  Euphrates, 
Aryan,  Semitic,  and  even  Turanian 
circles  of  myths  have  become  inter- 
mixed. Researches  of  the  greatest 
value,  which  cannot  be  lightly  set 
aside,  render  it  more  than  probable 
that,  in  still  earlier  times,  there  was 
a  close  intercourse  between  Semitic 
and  Indo- Germanic  nations  in  parts 
of  Asia,  where  they  still  live  to- 
gether even  now.*^  This  intercourse 
seems  to  have  taken  place  at  a  time 
before  the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish 
race  started  from  Central  Asia  for 
Canaan,  and  before  Ind  ia  was  entered 
by  its  Aryan  conquerors.  The  partial 
dependence  of  Genesis  on  an  Aryan 
source  of  belief  is,  therefore,  far 
from  unlikely. 

*Both  the  Indo-G«rmanic  race 
and  the  Semites' — Dr.  Priedrich 
Spiegel  says — *  assume  an  original 
home  of  theirs,  from  which  they 
wandered  forth  in  ancient  times, 
and  which  they  place  in  the  terri- 


"  Compare  Herodotus  (ir.,  8,  9,  and  36),  where  the  yiew  of  the  Skythians  is  men- 
tioned, and  ridiculed,  that  *  Uie  Ocean  flows  roaod  the  whole  earth/  and  where  also  a 
Serpeot-woman,  'half  tiigin,  half  riper/  tempts  Heraklee. 

^  Bragwiedkur ;  56. 

"  See  the  first  tablet  of  the  Babylonian  Creation  Le^nd. 

"  Er&»,  dot  Land  ewUchen  dem  Indus  und  Tigris,  Von  Dr.  Friedrich  SpiegeL 
B«iiiv:  1863. 
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tories  where  the  Oxus  and  the 
Jaxartesrise.'  And  forthermore : — 
'  The  ideas  which  we  have  found  in . 
the  eleven  first  chapters  of  Genesis, 
show  an  affinity,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
with  ideas  of  the  Avesta ;  as  has 
long  been  acknowledged  bj  men 
like  Ewald,  Lassen,  and  Renan/ 

Were  some  of  the  clay  tablets 
complete,  we  might  perhaps  come 
upon  fresh  links,  in  the  matter 
of  the  Sacred  Tree  or  Trees, 
between  an  early  Aryan  creed 
of  Central  Asia  and  its  later  Se- 
mitic developments.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  mutilated  materials  at 
hand,  we  must  leave  this  special  point 
in  suspense.  At  the  same  time,  mani- 
fest points  of  contact,  such  as  have 
been  above  indicated,  do  not,  ac- 
cording  to  all  the  rules  of  compara- 
tive mythology,  allow  of  being  dis- 
regarded. Perhaps  a  new  find  in 
the  Babylonian  mounds  will  shed 
further  light  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

The  mythology  of  Germany 
proper,  which  until  lately  lay  almost 
buried,  and  of  which  only  stray 
fragments  were  recovered  in  old 
books  and  superstitions,  has  in  a 
great  measure  had  to  be  rebuilt 
from  Norse  materials,  the  strict 
German  origin  of  which  is  even 
partly  indicated  in  the  Edda  and  in 
some  Sagas.  In  this  way,  putting 
this  and  that  together,  a  grand 
structure  has  once  more  been  reared 
out  of  broken  pillars  and  scattered 
stones.  The  same  work  is  now 
being  done  for  the  tracing  out  of 
the  connection  betiween  apparently 
different  systems  of  faith  of  races 
standing  apart  from  each  other. 

And  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
learning  of  those  who  have  laid 
bare  the  great  lines  of  connection, 
I  contend  that  the  important  links 
contained  in  the  creed  of  our  own 
forefathers  have  by  far  not  been 
sufficiently  investigated  as  yet.  The 
Vedas  and  the  Avesta,  the  crea- 
tion    stories   and    cosmogonies    of 


the  classic  nations,  as  well  as  of 
Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Jud»a,  are 
often  suddenly  illustrated  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  some  story 
of  the  Edda,  or  even  by  some 
lingering  tale  in  German  folklore. 


Turning  now  to  Hindostan,  we  find, 
both  in  the  most  ancient  Vedic 
literature  and  in  one  of  the  latest 
works,  the  Upanishads^  references  to 
mystic  Trees, which  have  been  inter- 
preted as  world-trees,  similar  to 
Yggdrasil.  The  snbject  is,  in  some 
degree,  an  intricate  one,  surrounded, 
here  and  there,  with  certain  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation. 

Still,  we  gather  a  notion  of  an 
ancient  Indian  belief  in  a  tree 
standing  near  a  lake,  at  an  age- 
less  stream — a  tree  at  which  to 
look  makes  one  young  again  — 
a  tree  that  bears  all  the  fruits  of 
the  world.  Idun*s  apples  of  divine 
rejuvenescence  are  here  easily 
brought  to  mind.  We  hear  of  a 
tree  whose  roots  reach  upwards,  and 
whose  branches  hang  down  below 
— a  tree  that,  like  Yggdrasil,  drops 
sweetness,  and  on  whose  boughs 
birds  are  settled  that  sing  praises 
in  honour  of  immortality. 

Again,  we  find,  as  in  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Iranian  tales,  two  birds  sit- 
ting in  the  top  of  the  wonderful  tree. 
Beneath  it,  a  Ruler  of  the  Under- 
world dwells,  in  company  with  the 
Pitrisjthe  divine  progenitors  of  men 
— a  picture  reminding  us  of  Hel  and 
her  Hosts  of  Dead.  We  hear  of  Yama 
and  the  Pitris  consuming  an  Am- 
brosian  drink  with  the  Gods  under 
that  mighty  tree.  Under  Yggdrasil, 
too,  the  Aesir  had  their  da3y  meet- 
ing-place.  We  also  come  upon  the 
important  poetical  exclamation  : — 
•What  wood,  what  tree  was  it,  of 
which  tbey  made  Heaven  and 
Earth  ?  '  Or:—*  What  wood,  what 
tree  was  it,  of  which  they  made 
Heaven  and  Earth  ?  Ye  sages,  in- 
quire well  in  your  mind  what  it  is 
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that   preserves    and    protects    all 


This  is  very  like  the  all-nourishing 
Teutonic  Ash,  the  symbol  of  uni- 
yeraal  life  and  existence.  We  hear, 
in  Indian  mythology,  the  Tree  whose 
roots  reach  upwards,  and  whose 
hranches  hang  down  below,  de- 
scribed as  an  eternal  tree,  in  which 
all  the  worlds  repose ;  which  is  not 
snrpassed  by  anything ;  and  which 
is  eren  identical  with  Brama,  as 
well  as  with  the  heavenly  ambro- 
oa.**  We  hear  the  same  tree 
described  as  the  '  first  being ;'  and 
it  is  farther  said  that  the  leaves 
of  that  tree  are  Yedic  metres,  and 
that  he  who  knows  it  knows  the 
Vedas.« 

These  passages  have  not,  to  my 
knowledge^  been  pointed  out  yet  in 
connection  with  Odin's  Runic  Song 
in  the  Edda.  I,  for  my  part,  can- 
not but  think  that  they  are  the  very 
source  of  those  Eddie  verses  in 
which  the  Grermanic  All-father  him- 
self is  identified  with  Yggdrasil  and 
described  as  its  bodily  and  ghostly 
outgrowth.  The  runes  which  Odin 
learns,  whilst  bound  up  with  the 
mighty  tree,  and  the  ambrosian 
drink  that  afterwards  increases  his 
knowledge,  have  their  clear  proto- 
tjpe  in  the  Indian  tree,  which  is 
at  once  the  'first  being,'  'Brama,' 
and '  Amrita,'  and  whose  very  leaves 
are  Vedic  metres. 

We  farther  find  that  Agni,  the 
Fire-god,  who  is  sometimes  con- 
oei?ed  in  the  Yedas  as  a  falcon  or 
an  eagle,  seeks  refuge  from  the 
oonunonity  of  the  Gods  in  a  mystic 
tree,  assuming  there  the  shape  of 
a  horse.  Now,  in  Oermanio  my- 
thology, Loki,  whose  name  indi- 
cates his  connection  with  fire,  and 
who  equally  becomes  au  outcast 
from  the  cQvine  conmiunity,  also 
assomes  once,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  shape  of  a  mare.     On  another 


occasion  he  flies  to  the  Home  of 
the  Giants  in  falcon  guise,  namely, 
in  Freyja's  feathery  garments.  And 
even  as  the  Indian  Fire-god  sits, 
in  the  guise  of  a  horse,  in  the  tree 
A^vattha,  so  an  eagle — ^interpreted 
by  Simrock  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Teutonic  Fire-god — is  perched  on 
Yggdrasil,  next  to  the  clouds,  from 
which  Fire  came. 

XI 

Disjointed  and  fragmentary  as  all 
these  allusions  may  seem,  they  vet 
ai*e  very  striking.  The  golden 
treasure  of  a  primaeval  myth  is 
often  enough  beaten  out  into  a 
thousand  leaves,  scattered  far  and 
wide — perhaps  even  beyond  the 
Ocean,  into  Peru  and  Mexico.  To 
suppose  that  the  Germanic  Ash-tree 
had  an  early  Aryan  prototype,  and 
that  myths  referring  to  such  a  tree 
had  their  counterpart  in  Ghreek, 
Persian,  Indian,  even  Hebrew  and 
Chaldean  legends,  is  certainly  not 
going  against  the  ordinary  rules  of 
mythological  evidence. 

Were  it  otherwise,  the  credit  would 
be  all  the  higher  for  that  Teutonic 
race,  of  which  a  Roman  Emperor 
said  'that  their  bodies  are  great, 
but  their  souls  even  greater,'  to 
have  worked  out  the  idea  of  a  Tree 
of  Existence  into  so  comprehensive 
a  form.  But  any  one  who  will  com- 
pare  the  Old  German  Wessobrunn 
Prayer  with  a  well-known  cosmo- 
gonic  passage  in  the  Edda,  and 
again  with  similar  classic,  Persian, 
Vedic,  and  even  Assyrian  or  Chal- 
dean texts,  in  which  the  most  strik- 
ing concordance  of  thoughts  and 
expressions  occurs,  will  scarcely  feel 
warranted  to  join  in  a  doubt.  He 
will  rather  be  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  grand  myth  of  the  Tree  of 
Existence  is,  in  its  earliest  germs, 
at  least  a  common  property  of  the 
Aryan  stock. 
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MARigCCIA. 


rBSE  pages  contain  a  &ithfal 
delineation  of  some  types  of 
nature  widely  differing  from  any 
to  which  we  are  accastomed  in  onr 
own  more  sober  and  prosaic  race, 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
convey  literally  into  English  the 
forms  of  Italian  peasant  speech. 

'  Giye  heed  to  me,  Marco  my  son ! 
give  heed  to  me !  Marinccia  the 
wool-comber's  daughter  is  not  fob 
theeT 

*Qive  heed  to  me,  my  mother! 
Give  heed  to  me!  Marinccia  the 
wool-comber's  danghter  shall  be  for 
me  in  spite  of  thee  and  Ood  the 
Eternal!' 

After  this  fisAhion  closed  a  bitter 
4Ekltercation  between  Marco  Donati 
and  his  widowed  mother,  familiarly 
known  in  their  own  native  Apen- 
nine  valley  as  L'Assnnta,  or  still 
more  commonly  as  La  Ciucaia^  or 
the  donkey-wife. 

Like  most  of  his  race  when  en- 
raged or  thwarted,  Marco  had 
spoken  not  only  with  an  air  of  vin- 
£ctive  resentment  and  defiance,  bnt, 
to  a  calm  spectator,  the  excitement 
expressed  in  every  line  of  his  hand- 
some face  wonld  have  seemed  to 
border  on  frenzy. 

With  an  abrupt  and  jerky  gesti- 
culation of  the  nand  he  turned  to 
go.  Then  suddenly,  as  if  to  clench 
with  new  force  and  meaning  his 
words,  he  caught  up  fiercely  one  of 
the  huge  apples  his  mother  was 
sorting  into  heaps  and  mounds,  and, 
with  a  grimace  of  inexpressible 
rage,  sent  it  whistling  across  her 
stooping  head  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  small  and  stifling  chamber, 
in  which  from  sunrise  that  morning 
she  had  unremittingly  toiled. 

Having  enjoyed  a  sfogo  in  this 


heroic  manner,  Marco,  without  a 
word,  departed. 

'Go I  go !  thou  accursed  toad ! ' 
ejaculated  his  mother  in  a  stifled 
tone  of  rage,  adding,  with  a  glance 
of  inflexible  determination,  *Bnt,  my 
little  son,  Marinccia  t^e  wool- 
comber's  daughter  is  not  far  thee!* 

Her  limbs  shook  and  her  voice 
quivered  with  wrath,  but  she  lost 
not  a  moment  of  time.  With  in- 
credible  rapidity  she  continued  to 
select  and  manipulate  her  ruddy 
fruit. 

At  length,  when  she  fiairly  be- 
held the  small  and  sinewy  form  of 
her  son  recede  along  the  obscure, 
vault-like  passage  ^mich  led  from 
the  entrance  of  the  house  to  the 
close  den  in  which  she  was  working, 
she  gave  a  full  vent  to  the  bitter- 
ness which  the  recent  recrimination 
had  so  powerfully  aroused. 

'  Accursed  toad  ! '  she  again  re- 
peated, addressing  in  fancy  her 
defiant ,  son.  '  Oid,  gia  !  aye,  aye ! 
Bring  me  here  for  a  daughter-in- 
law  that  peasant  pauper,  and,  as 
true  as  the  Mother  of  God  in  Para- 
dise,  the  welcome  she  shall  have 
from  me  is  my  clog  on  her  beggarly 
muzzle!  Oi^!  is  that  rag  of  a 
peasant  that  carries  on  her  brazen 
back  all  the  dower  she  will  ever 
own,  a  match  for  my  son  Marco? 
Is  she  to  come  and  p  W  the  lady  here  ? 
No,  no,  my  little  ciaughter,  there 
are  other  birds  in  the  snares  for  mj 
son  Marco !  A  wife  he  shall  wed 
and  a  dower  to  boot !  And  you,  my 
fine  little  Marinccia,  go,  go !  Take 
your  fill  of  polenta  both  summer 
and  winter,*  till  you  fall  in  with 
some  other  Christ  in  Maremma !  * 
Oh,  Madonna  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tain !  are  men  not  all  alike?  Is 
Marco  not  a  perfidious  pig  ?    And 


1  Only  the  poorest  of  thn  peasantry  use  polenta  in  summer. 
*  An  unlooked-for  good  fortune. 
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his  &ther  (holy  soul !),  was  he  not 
an  accursed  thnnderbolfc  ?  Did  he 
not  stretch  us  on  the  Cross  both 
day  and  night  ?  Bad,  bad  !  even  as 
Protestant  ^heretics!  Ah,  Blessed 
Mother  of  the  Poor !  The  Deyil 
has  ever  owed  a  spite  to  me !  It 
is  mj  destiny.  In  holy  truth,  I 
would  need  the  patience  of  all  the 
souls  in  Paradise,  and  I  haye  it 
not !    Ovf!  I  sweat !  I  tremble  I ' 

At  this  tragical  climax,  the  sorely- 
tried  donkey. wife  ceased  for  a  mo- 
ment her  absorbing  work,  and  rising 
to  her  feet,  she  convulsively  mopped 
her  dripping  temples  with  the  gaudy 
pezzuoleLj  or  kerchief,  which,  pre- 
vious to  this  emergency,  had  bril- 
liantly adorned  her  much  afBicted 
and  grizzly  head. 

Hardly,  however,  had  the  opera- 
tion been  completed  than  a  shrill 
and  shrieking  female  voice  sum^ 
moned  Assunta  by  name  from  with- 
oat. 

*  Ho,  Assunta  !  Ho,  the  donkey- 
wife  !  Behold  me  !  It  is  I !  I  am 
here !  Casimirra  the  charcoal-wife  ! 
Oh  hasten  for  the  love  of  the  souls 
in  pam,  for  this  accursed  load 
squashes  my  brain  as  flat  as  a  fritter ! 
Oh  Assunta,  my  daughter!  what 
a  slug  you  are !  what  a  tortoise  ! 
Bo  you  take  me,  forsooth,  for  one 
of  your  own  blessed  donkeys,  that 
70U  leave  me  here  to  fry  in  this 
accursed  sun  ?  Ouf,  what  flames  ! 
What  a  furnace !  What  beasts  of 
burthen  they  make  of  us  poor  wo- 
nien !  Holy  patience  !  I  melt  away ! 
I  bake!  I  blister!  Accursed  be  the 
Devil,  she  comes  not  I ' 

*0h,  may  you  die  of  a  fit,  you 
Dgly  witch,'  was  the  involuntary 
greeting  with  which  Assunta  in- 
wardly responded  to  the  stunning 
chatter  of  her  unwelcome  neigh- 
bour. 

In  truth  the  bitter  emotions  of 
the  morning  had  quite  unfitted  her 
for  the  customary  gossip  and  cla- 
morous wrangling  which  invariably 
attended  the  most  trivial  transactions 
of  her  daily  life. 

Nevertheless  she  hurried  along 


the  dark  passage,  readjusting  on 
the  way  her  inseparable  head-gear, 
and,  on  emerging  irom  the  porch- 
like entrance,  she  hastened  to  relieve 
the  loquacious  Casimirra  of  the 
huge  burthen  of  charcoal  which 
was  balanced  with  inimitable  skill 
on  the  crown  of  her  head.  Assunta 
proffered  the  customary  courteous 
salutation  of  '  A  happy  day  to  you, 
my  Casimirra.'  But  in  every 
puckered  seam  and  wrinkle  of  her 
deeply-tanned  old  face  there  was 
plainly  legible  the  severe  vexation 
she  had  so  recently  experienced. 

•A  happy  day  to  you,  my  As- 
sunta, my  little  donkey- wife  !  *  re- 
turned Casimirra,  with  a  smile 
qnite  as  forced  and  a  substratum 
of  temper  quite  as  fiery  as  that  of 
her  neighbour  Assunta.  'Oh,  in 
truth,  my  daughter,'  she  proceeded 
glibly,  *  yours  has  been  even  as  the 
hand  of  Ood  on  my  brow.  Ouf! 
I  am  in  flames  like  a  soul  in  pain ! 
What  a  sun!  In  truth  a  da^  of 
malediction !  Do  you  think  it  little, 
my  Assunta,  to  send  a  Christian 
down  from  that  accursed  mountain 
of  the  witches  with  a  world  on  the 
crown  of  one's  head  such  a  mid-day 
as  this?  Through  the  grace  of 
God  alone  have  I  not  burst  like  a 
singing  cicala.  And  yon  know,  my 
good  daughter,  when  my  load  is 
for  you,  I  make  it  heavy,  heavy  even 
as  the  malediction  of  Qod,  Per 
Bacco !  my  Assunta — tJis  measure,  I 
have  it  not!  It  has  remained  in 
the  accursed  mountains  behind  me. 
Oh,  what  a  head  is  mine !  In  truth 
no  better  than  an  empty  pumpkin. 
But  it  matters  not,  my  Assunta, 
not  one  dried  fig  does  it  matter. 
The  measure  is  just.  What  do  I 
say,  beast  that  I  am  ?  It  is  brim- 
ful]— it  overflows.  Did  I  not  weigh 
it  for  my  little  Assunta  ? ' 

Assunta,  wholly  unmoved  by 
Casimirra's  familiar  and  ingenious 
stratagems,  proposed  on  the  spot, 
with  a  resolute  air,  that  her  own 
measure  should  be  substituted  for 
the  missing  one,  and  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  sack  should  be  forth- 
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with  formally  estimated    in  their 
united  presence. 

^As  my  donkej^-wife  wills/  re- 
plied Casimirra,  with  an  assumption 
of  meekness  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  angry  fire  which  gleamed 
in  her  genuinely  thievish  eye. 

The  proffered  measure  was,  how- 
ever, indignantly  spumed  on  the 
plea  of  its  being  more  than  double 
the  regulation  size. 

Consequently  a  variety  of  pre- 
liminary observations  of  a  strongly 
hostile  tendency  ensued,  and  finally 
the  customary  bitter  affray  broke 
out  in  earnest  by  Assunta  incau- 
tiously observing,  *  Ah,  go  fry  your- 
self, you  ugly  witch !  Do  you  thin  k 
you  will  impose  on  me  ?  ' 

*0,  most  holy  Mother!  What 
discourses !  What  people ! '  vocife- 
rated the  charcoal- wife,  uttering  a 
snort  of  defiance  and  rage.  'Ob, 
what  interest  have  I  in  wrongiug 
you,  my  daughter  ?  When  I  swear 
to  you  on  my  mother's  ashes  that 
your  measure  is  double  the  lawful 
size,  oh,  why  should  I  be  sacrificed  ? 
No ;  rather  than  use  it,  I  vow  two 
tapers  to  the  Madonna  of  the  Seven 
"Griefs.  I*J1  carry  back  every  ounce 
of  that  accursed  load  on  the  crown 
of  my  head.  May  Heaven  thunder- 
strike  me  if  I  say  not  true !  May 
this  hand  vdther  and  dry  if  I  touch 
your  measure  this  holy  day.' 

*  Now,  my  brave  Casimirra,  hear 
me  well,*  broke  in  Assunta,  with 
an  enforced  and  short-lived  sem- 
blance of  composui'e;  *Now,  will 
you  wager  with  me  a  scudo  that 
my  measure  is  not  just  and  fair  as 
the  hand  of  God,  and  that  your 
sack  has  one  half  of  the  right  and 
lawful  weight?  Now,  will  you 
take  the  holy  wager,  oh  Casimirra 
—say?' 

*0h  most  accursed  day  that  I 
took  this  order ! '  shrieked  Casimirra 
at  the  shrillest  pitch  of  her  voice, 
ignoring  with  her  native  acuteness 
Assunta's  challenge.  *  Oh,  better 
had  I  driven  a  &ife  into  my  own 
throat  than  come  down  here  this 
day  of  ill-luck  to  be  mortified  and 


maltreated.  May  the  plague  of 
plagues  smite  this  accursed  house 
and  the  evil  race  of  witches  that 
owns  it.  Oh,  let  me  begone !  Bather 
than  leave  one  twig  of  my  charcoal 
in  this  bewitched  and  unlucky  sty, 
may  I  be  blinded  by  a  thunder-bolt 
as  I  stand.  May  I  die  of  a  lit  like 
a  dog  without  priest  or  pardon ! ' 
And  here  Casimirra  with  wild  and 
vindictive  gestures  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  began  to  thrust  back,  with  her 
own  sun-blistered  claws,  the  char- 
coal which  was  lying  about  on  the 
ground  before  her. 

Assunta,  in  the  meanwhile,  not 
desiring  that  such  an  heroic  remedy 
should  be  appUed  to  the  case  in 
hand,  observed  pacifically,  *  Oh, — 
gently !  gently !  you  simpleton  of  a 
charcoal-wife.  Bravaltaydaugliter, 
you  will  in  truth  enjoy  your  jaunt 
up  the  mountain  side!  Ah,  Casi- 
mirra !  Casimirra !  it's  an  ugly  act 
to  clieat,  my  daughter.  But  bear 
well  in  mind  the  Devil's  flour  all 
turns  to  bran.  But  hear  me  now 
in  holy  peace.  With  the  hand  of 
Otod.  let  us  measure  now  the  char- 
coal, and  if  by  miracle  we  find  it 
short  some  ounces,  then  you,  my 
daughter,  shall  have  some  soldi  less. 
Now  say,  my  Uttle  Casimirra,  do  I 
content  you  so  ? ' 

The  compromise  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  both,  and  the  vociferous 
quarrel  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  originated. 

Casimirra  besought  Assunta  to 
refresh  her  throat  vnth  a  draught 
of  water,  remarking  quite  hu- 
manely, 'In  truth  my  throat  is 
dry  !  Enough  !  What  will  you 
have  ?  We  are  six  sisters-in-law 
at  home,  and  every  soul  of  us  has 
the  accursed  vice  of  shouting  ad 
cdta  voce  when  our  blood  is  hot. 
Have  patience  and  compassion,  my 
donkey-wife.  Excuse  the  disturb- 
ance  I  have  caused  you  !  A 
thousand  salutations  to  the  hand- 
some youth  your  son.  Addio,  oh 
Assunta  !  a  happy  evening  to  you, 
good  little  wife  ! ' 

Notwithstanding  this  courteous 
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and  friendly  tennination  of  their 
interview,  Afisnnta  hastily  mat- 
tered at  intervals  during  the  course 
of  that  luckless  day,  '  Go  !  go !  you 
nglj thief!'  And  Oasimirra,  as  she 
toiled  and  panted  along  the  steep 
and  perilous  ascent  which  led  to 
her  mountain  hut^  more  than  once 
ej^cnJated,  '  Ouf ,  the  lying  cow ! ' 
Bat  not  a  trace  of  any  deeper  sense 
of  offimce  remained  in  either  of 
their  shallow  minds.  Both  women, 
although  barely  numbering  their 
fortieth  year,  belonged  nevertheless 
to  the  genus  Crane.  Their  skin 
was  thick  and  puckered  like  parch, 
ment,  and  the  original  fine  brown 
hoe  of  their  youth  had  deepened 
with  time  into  the  coarse  darkness 
of  mahogany. 

Their  laiqg;e  gleaming  eyes  re- 
tained, howeTer,  all  the  life  and  fire 
of  their  early  days,  and  in  their 
lean  and  wiry  forms,  and  their 
wonderful  physical  endurance  under 
the  heaviest  toil,  there  was  no  decay 
visible,  corresponding  to  that  aged 
look  which  had  so  prematurely 
marked  their  withered  features.  Nor 
were  they  exceptions  amongst  their 
neighbours.  Exposure  to  the  tan- 
ning process  of  a  Southern  sun 
playing  freely  on  naked  necks, 
arms,  and  feet  in  youth,  and  on 
hands  and  £ace  through  life,  in- 
Tariably  produces  this  appearance 
of  age  amongst  the  women  of  the 
people  even  in  early  middle  life. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lovely  little  Apennine  valley  of 
Piai  del  Monte  could  boast  like 
Assnnta  of  descent  from  a  long  line 
of  hardy,  thrifty  mountaineers,  all 
of  whom  had  for  ages  been  free 
proprietors  of  a  small  portion  of 
their  natiye  soil.  They  were  a 
thriving,  frugal  race,  invigorated 
hj  their  simple  life  of  labour, 
and  by  their  unrivalled  mountain 
climate. 

Assunta  herself  was  mistress  of 
a  j'mall  freehold  property,  including 
garden,  house,  and  field,  and  she 
poBsessed  besides  three  invaluable 
donkejs    (hence    her   professional 


name  of  La  Ciucaia).  Being  a 
shrewdand  speculativemountaineer, 
she  had  long  driven  a  prosperous 
trade  in  charcoal,  and  supplied 
with  that  commodity  more  than  one 
neighbouring  village. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  in- 
heritor of  all  this  rural  wealth 
would  one  day  be  her  only  son, 
Marco.  Can  it  be  wonderea  at  if 
the  opulent  donkey-wife  had  set 
her  heart  on  his  wedding  a  wife 
and  a  dower  to  boot  ? 

The  mother  and  son  had  a  love 
for  each  other  after  a  fashion; 
there  existed  considerable  similarity 
of  nature  and  temper  between  the 
pair,  and  this  fact  seriously  impeded 
their  chances  of  agreement.  When 
roused  or  thwarted  by  opposition 
they  were  both  mulish  in  their 
obstinacy,  but  if  only  left  free  to 
follow  their  own  varying  moods 
they  were  fickle  and  whimsical  to  a 
degree.  Honest  to  the  letter  they 
were,  but  it  was  the  single  moral 
quality  of  which  they  had  even  a 
notion.  Like  most  of  their  race 
they  enjoyed  vigorous  natural  in- 
telligence, which  was,  however, 
rarely  called  forth  by  higher  in- 
terests  than  by  lying  slander,  loose 
gossip,  and  keen  financial  squab- 
blings. 

They  were  both,  when  roused,  of 
ungovernable  temper,  and  capable 
of  much  vindictive  passion;  but 
when  unmoved  by  any  leading 
spring  or  strong  interest,  they  were 
mild  and  unoffending — at  all  times 
mad  for  shows  and  festas,  and 
childlike  in  their  love  of  trivial, 
idle  chatter. 

The  mother's  master-passion  was 
greed  and  gavi;  the  son's  leading 
spring  was  love  or  hate. 

The  evening  of  that  contentious 
autumn  day  was  one  of  serene 
enchantment.  The  familiar  beauty 
of  the  mountain-valley  assumed 
strange  forms  of  loveliness  in  the 
radiance  of  the  sunset  hour.  Clouds 
flecked  with  gold  and  purple 
blended  into  a  soft  radiant  haze, 
which  seemed  to  clothe  the  great 
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monntaiii  forms;  and  when  the 
san  had  set  amidst  a  gloiy  of 
rose  and  violet,  there  spread  along 
the  west  a  clear  citron  light  whioh 
diffused  a  more  sober  charai  across 
the  scene,  and  brought  repose  to 
the  gaser's  vision. 

Nor  was  the  fiumess  of  the  earth 
less  perfect.  The  chestnut-woods 
were  ripening;  the  beech-grove 
tints  were  crimsoning ;  and  from  a 
higher  mountain  range  the  pine 
plantations  spread  their  pungent 
healthful  fragrance.  Cool  mountain 
springs  crossed  the  valleys,  and 
rare  Alpine  plants  and  flowers 
filled  the  air  with  subtle  charm. 
Around  the  flowers  all  day  lor 

gorgeous  flashing  creatures  ha 
ummed  and  fluttered ;  dragon-flies 
with  blood-red  wing  and  trunk  of 
burnished  bronze,  and  butterflies 
bright  as  Mediterranean  blue, 
skimmed  the  air,  and  poised  on 
peach-leaved  campanula,  Alpine 
aster,  and  twining  dwarf  clematis. 

From  amidst  the  thickest  chestnut 
shades,  at  about  two  miles'  distance 
from  his  native  village,  Marco 
Donati  suddenly  emerged,  blind  as 
a  bat  to  all  the  glories  of  earth  and 
heaven,  and,  hastily  wending  his 
way  along  a  level  woodland  path,  at 
the  end  of  some  minutes  he  ab- 
ruptly struck  up  a  steep  mountain 
track,  which  led  almost  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  small  clump  of  huts, 
perched  like  an  Alpine  eyrie  in  an 
overhanging  niche  of  the  mountain 
side,  and  bearing  the  appropriate 
title  of  the  Devil's  Crown. 

The  evening  was  still  at  full 
glow,  as  Marco  advanced  with  a 
rapid  stride.  £[is  face  was  reso- 
lute and  defiant  as  when  he  had 
departed  that  afternoon  from  his 
mother's  presence,  and  in  fiact  the 
bitter  scene  of  the  morning  had 
only  precipitated  the  crisis  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  prudent  Assunta. 

Marco  was  hastening  as  fast  as 
he  could  stride  to  pour  forth  his 
love  into  Mariucda's  ear,  and  to 
secure  for  life  to  himself  her  faith 
and  affection.    His  thoughts  were 


neither  complex  nor  oontendiBg. 
It  never  in  his  life  had  crossed  his 
mind  to  weigh  an  action  or  to  con- 
trol an  impulse,  and  in  this  special 
crisis  his  imperious,  unreasoning 
nature  seemed  a  perfect  torrent  of 
vehement  wild  sensation,  which 
carried  him  along  as  blind  and  irra- 
tional as  a  whirling  moat  in  one  of 
his  own  mountain  streams. 

His  passion  for  Mariuccia  had 
passed  through  few  stages  of  ex- 
pansion, and  had  needed  but  a 
brief  period  to  reach  its  present 
intensity.  Mariuccia  presented  an 
ovei*powering  attraction  to  his  im- 
petuous senses,  and  he  felt  for  her 
ihat  Southern  passion  which  con- 
sists more  of  ungovernable  desire 
than  of  any  truer  sentiment  of 
love,  and  which  so  often  quickly 
wanes  and  dies,  or  changes  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity  into  the  bitter- 
ness of  hatred  or  the  craving  of  re- 
venge. Of  Mariuccia's  favour,  Marco 
had  but  slight  proof.  In  the  daily 
avocations  of  their  limited  valley 
life,  the  pair  frequently  crossed  each 
other's  path ;  but  Mariuccia  had  re- 
turned with  prudent  coolness  his 
eager  greetings,  and  had  left  un- 
answered his  meaning  glances. 

No  later  than  a  week  before  they 
had  met  at  a  neighbouring  village 
festa.  They  exchanged  no  words 
beyond  the  barest  friendly  greeting ; 
but  beneath  the  rustic  porch  of  the 
festal  church  they  stood  side  by  side 
a  moment.  Marco  stretched  forth 
his  hand  and  offered  her  a  slender 
branch  of  Alpine  aster ;  the  girl  re- 
ceived the  gift  with  almost  tame 
composure,  yet  an  ^less  joy,  be- 
yond the  power  of  dissembling, 
gleamed  in  her  sweet  and  splendid 
eyes,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  transport 
to  Marco's  heart. 

On  the  evening  in  question  Marco 
quitted  the  direct  path  which  led 
to  Mariuccia's  dwelling,  and  passed 
alonff  at  the  rear  of  the  nest  of  huts 
whicn  formed  the  Devil's  Grown. 

By  this  precaution  he  avoided 
much  unwelcome  neighbourly  greet- 
ing, and  on  emerging  some  paces 
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higher  from  amidst  the  beech  trees 
he  paused  to  pant,  and  suddenly 
started. 

From  behind  a  rade  trailing 
tangle  of  the  creeping  broad-leaved 
foliage  of  spreading  goard  and 
crimson  bean,  Marco  had  seen  a 
jooDg  and  radiant  &ce.  The  sight 
had  checked  his  breath  and  sent 
the  blood  surging  back  to  his  heart. 
Mannccia  was  in  truth  a  comely, 
beamiDg  Tuscan  CoiUadina, 

In  a  second  more  the  pair  stood 
&ce  to  face. 

'A  happy  evening  to  you,  my 
daughter ! ' 

*A  happy  evening  to  you,  my 
son!' 

Snch  was  the  patriarchal  greet- 
iog  of  the  youthful  couple. 

'Mariuccia,  how  does  the  world 
and  loTo  treat  you  ? '  demanded 
Marco,  with  a  grave  and  sober  air, 
wrenching  as  he  spoke  a  tiny  faded 
gourd  from  off  the  stalk,  and  tossing 
It  high  above  them  in  the  air. 

'  Not  80  badly,  Marco  mio  !  And 
how  does  it  fare  with  you  ?  '  en- 
quired Mariuccia,  with  a  look  of 
genial  mischief  in  her  dark  eyes, 
which  deepened  the  picturesque 
charm  of  her  lovely  face. 

^  How  does  it  fare  with  me  !  As 
true  as  Grod  in  Paradise,  my  Mariuc- 
cia,  in  this  moment  I  embrace  the 
joys  of  Heaven,'  replied  Marco, 
with  a  kindling  glance  at  Mariuc- 
cia's  sweet  face,  and  finely  rounded 
form,  m  which  one  already  discerned 
the  distant  promise  of  the  sensuous 
luxuriance  which  is  so  general  a 
characteristic  of  the  women  of  her 
race  and  clime. 

*  He  who  is  content  enjoys  him- 
self my  son ! '  retorted  Mariuccia, 
with  a  well-known  sarcastic  pro- 
verb of  her  tongue. 

'  Hear  me,  Mariuccia  mia,  I  &in 
would  say  four  words  to  thee,'  said 
^rco,  with  a  quiver  in  his  voice, 
M  he  drew  closer  to  the  trailing 
fence  behind  which  Mariuccia  de- 
murely nipped  the  withered  stems 
&nd  bnds. 
Mariuccia,  on  hearing  the  tenderer 


form  of  address  into  which  Marco 
had  impetuously  rushed,  wore  for 
a  second  a  graver  air,  but  soon  re- 
gaining her  merry  bantering  tone, 
she  smilingly  replied, 

'  Even  ten  words,  my  son !  Speak 
out  then  truly,  what  wilt  thou  say 
tomeP' 

'  Hast  thou  not  lately  heard  some 
gossips'  tattle,  Mariuccia,  say  P ' 

'  What  gossips'  tattle,  in  the  holy 
name  of  Heaven  ?  ' 

'  Gossips'  tattle  about  thee  and  me ! ' 

'  Oh !  shame,  my  son !  Thou  art 
a  brazen  liar,  my  little  Maroo  > 
Madonna  dear !  what  chat  is  this  ? 
Marco,  begone!  I  will  not  hear 
thee  more.  But  tell  me  first,  for 
Heaven's  love,  what  do  the  ugly 
gossips  say  P  ' 

'  They  say,  oh  Mariuccia  dear, 
what  I  wish  to  God  were  true ! 
Hold  thine  ear  a  little  closer.  !Ma- 
riuccia  sweet,  the  gossips  vow  to 
God  that  you  and  I  make  love  to- 
gether.' 

'  Oh !  Jesu  mio !  what  evil  tongues 
have  they !  Could  we  not  count 
on  our  ten  fingers  all  the  times  we 
have  met  and  chatted  P  Ouf!  the 
lying  race  of  witches  !  But  cheer 
up,  Marco,  they  neither  make  us 
hot  nor  cold.  The  moon  heeds  not 
the  baying  dog,  and  why  should  we 
their  ugly  scandal  P  Addio ;  now,  my 
Marco,  I  must  begone!  A  happy 
night,  my  son,  to  thee.' 

*Hear  me  first,  oh  Mariuccia, 
pray !  And,  were  t^e  gossips'  tattle 
true,  what  shame,  what  miracle 
would  it  be  ?  Am  I  not  a  youth, 
and  art  thou  not  a  maiden  P  Say 
yes,  or  no,  to  mo  !  To  tell  thee  all 
the  holy  truth,  the  gossips'  tattle  all 
comes  from  me.  For  I  would  wish 
with  all  my  soul  to  make  true  love 
with  thee !  Does  this  displease 
thee,  my  Mariuccia,  say  ?  ' 

*  Oh  !  Mother  of  God !  does  this 
displease  me  P  No,  in  truth !  I  would 
quite  willingly  agree.  But  hear  me 
well,  my  son ;  it  is  not  I  who  can 
either  bind  or  loose  you !  It  is  not  J 
who  can  give  you  yes  or  no.  First  we 
must  hear  my  father's  will,  and  ask 
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my  mother's  pleasare.  Has  she  not 
borne  me,  and  must  we  not  content 
her?  If  they  both  make  thee  a 
friendly  face,  and  take  thee  into 
fftvonr,  I  vow  to  God,  my  Marco,  no 
diffionlties  shall  be  made  by  me. 
Does  this  content  thee,  say  ?  I  have 
their  holiest  order  to  give  no  pledge 
and  make  no  love  nnless  they  both 
agree.' 

'  Oh !  what  scruples !  what  lying 
words  are  these!  In  truth  thou 
art  well  named.  Thou  art,  indeed, 
a  frigid  wooden  little  Madonnina. 
Where  is  thy  Mher  Tonino  and  thy 
mother  Emesta  ?  I  will  ask  them 
now  this  very  hour,  and  if  they 
make  an  evil  face,  or  won't  agree,  I 
swear  I'll  die  with  grief,  I'll  burst 
with  rage.' 

'  Oh  !  Marco,  art  thou  mad  and 
fit  to  be  tied  ?  What  hour  is  thig  ? 
What  wouldst  thou  do  ?  Return 
to-morrow  at  vesper  tide,  and  tell 
them  all  in  holy  quiet.  And  now 
begone  !  Oh !  Mother  of  God,  what 
would  the  gossips  say,  were  thou 
and  I  found  here  together  ?  Away ! 
away !  Be  quick,  oh  Marco,  and 
do  not  stay.  For  Heaven's  holy 
love,  I  hear  my  father !  If  he  comes 
here,  we  shall  have  slaughter!  A 
happy  evening  to  thee!  A  thou- 
sand times  addio.' 

*  Mariuccia  I  Mariuccia !  I  have 
a  pafision  at  my  heart  for  thee.  For 
Heaven's  holy  love,  stretch  thine 
hand  here  to  me.'  For  a  short 
second  of  joy  Marco  seized  Mariuc- 
cia's  brown  and  well-formed  hand, 
and  ere  she  had  time  to  disengage 
it  from  his  grasp,  pressed  it  closely 
to  his  quivering  lips.  Then  wrench- 
ing himself  from  the  enchanted 
spot,  he  plunged  headlong  down  the 
broken  mountain  track,  and  neVer 
paused  until,  breathless  and  almost 
speechless,  he  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old of  his  own  dwelling.  *My- 
little  mother,  have  pity  and  com- 
passion,' he  said,  on  entering  ;  '  to- 
night Mariuccia  is  my  promised 
bride,  and  before  the  chestnuts  fall 
she  shall  be  my  wedded  wife.' 

'  It  shall  be  as  Qod  permits,  my 


son ! '  was  the  wily  donkey-wife's 
reply.  Her  eyes  blazed  with  rage, 
and  her  cheek  turned  green  as  a 
withered  olive  leaf;  but  a  glance  at 
her  son's  face  had  sufficed  to  warn 
her  not  to  waste  her  words  in  a 
second  bitter,  bootless  struggle. 

On  feeline  Marco's  unwarrant- 
able caress,  Mariuccia  had  started 
as  if  a  viper  had  struck  her — ^with 
the  innate  shrinking  of  the  upright 
Southern  Contadttia  from  the  sim- 
plest endearment,  which,  if  once 
admitted,  is  too  apt  to  lead  to  licen- 
tious freedom — ^her  eyes  darkened 
with  grave  displeasure,  and  her 
sweet  smiling  mouth  assumed  an 
expression  of  almost  latent  stern- 
ness and  force  of  will. 

*■  Marco  !  Marco ! '  she  muttered, 
*  keep  your  place,  my  son,  and  hear 
respect  to  others !  Such  ugly  free- 
dom is  not  for  me!  Jesii  mio! 
What  would  my  mother  say  ?  What 
would  my  father  do  ? ' 

Then  suddenly  her  young  fece 
relaxed  and  smoothed,  a  bright 
crimson  flushed  the  golden  brown 
of  her  cheek,  her  eyes  grew  bright 
with  joy,  and  pushing  from  off  her 
smooth  wide  brow  her  thick  wavy 
hair,  she  clasped  her  hands  toge- 
ther with  a  sudden  sense  of  happi- 
ness. *  Oh,  Mother  of  God  I '  she 
murmured,  'what  content!  what 
joy  is  mine  !  ' 

Hajstily  re-entering  the  still  un- 
tenanted hut,  she  busily  prepared 
the  family  supper,  consisting  of 
eggs  cooked  in  oil,  and  flattish 
cakes  of  chestnut  flour. 

*  What  hast  thou  been  doing,  my 
daughter,  say?'  inquired  Tonino 
the  wool-comber,  on  his  return 
home,  peering  inquisitorially  into 
Mariuccia's  eyes,  and  laying  aside, 
with  Tuscan  carefulness,  the  im- 
plements of  his  daily  toil 

*  What  hast  thou  been  doing,  my 
daughter,  say  P  '  reiterated  hke  a 
mountain  echo  Emesta,  Mariuc- 
cia's mother,  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold  with  a  faggot  of  brambles 
under  each  arm,  and  a  load  of  chest- 
nut  leaves  pyramidically  piled  on 
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&6  crown  of  lier  head ;  these  latter 
being  employed  in  baking  the  necci^ 
or  cfaestnnt-floar  cakes,  on  flat  ronnd 
stones,  which,  previous  to  being 
heated,  are  daintily  lined  with  fresh 
green  leares  of  the  invalnable  dhest- 
nat,  the  chief  support  and  suste- 
nance of  the  fimgal  mountaineers. 

Both  parents  in  their  queries 
were  moved  by  the  deep  distrust 
and  apprehension  which  causes 
parents  of  theSouth  to  watch  with 
snch  jealous  closeness  over  their 
munarried  daughters. 

'The  speckled  hen  strayed  far 
&waj  and  I  have  been  searching 
for  her.  The  little  rambling  witch 
has  made  me  fly  through  wood  and 
dale,  bnt,  thanks  to  heaven,  at  last 
I  caught  her ! '  was,  alas  !  the  per- 
fidioos  answer  that  came  pat  from 
Marmocia*s  lips. 

*  Mariuccia,  mia  bella !  Far  from 
^ee  I  live  on  grief!  Oh!  happy 
me  were  I  thy  kerchief,  were  I  thy 
bodice!  For  thee  I  would  be 
flayed,  would  be  slaughtered.  I 
kiss  TOUT  eyes,  my  little  angel !  I 
kiss  your  golden  mouth  of  love ! ' 

Some  such  were  Marco's  musings 
that  night  when,  seated  on  the  low, 
dilapidated  parapet  of  the  threshing 
area,  he  enjoyed  in  happy  solitude 
his  evening  smoke. 

*0,  Jesu  mio  !  I  get  a  fever  from 
my  despair !  What  rage,  what  bile 
in  mine !  What  a  cross  and  pas- 
sion I  have  to  bear  !  My  liver  is 
gnawed  with  grief  and  spite  ! '  Such 
T^rere  Marco's  mother's  contempo- 
raneoos  cogitations  as  she  watched 
her  golden  ripe  tomatoes  boil  and 
bnbble  down  into  the  thick  pun- 
gent paste  or  conservOj  which  forms 
one  of  the  chief  bases  of  Italian 
calinary  science  and  seasonings. 

The  day  following  Marco's  mo- 
mentous interview  with  Mariuccia 
lingered  on  witli  endless  tedium  for 
the  youthful  pair.  The  Madonna 
alone  can  tell  how  Marco  fol- 
lowed, like  a  -walking  automaton, 
^  mother's  charcoal-laden  don- 
keys to  the  neighbouring  hamlets. 


If  these  quadrupeds  arrived  in 
safety,  without  plunging  headlong 
down  the  picturesque  and  precipi- 
tous ravines  by  which  the  mountain 
tracks  are  flanked,  to  their  own 
sagacity  and  agility  be  the  credit, 
and  not  to  their  heedless  guardian. 

To  his  mother's  most  influential 
customers  Marco  replied  but  curtly 
and  senza  complimenti ;  ho  dis- 
charged his  cargo  in  sullen  abstrac- 
tion, and  hastily  resumed  his  way. 

*  Poor  son  !  poor  son ! '  observed 
the  sagacious  crone  Olimpia ;  '  one 
reads  it  in  his  eye;  he  haa  a  pas- 
sion in  his  blood,  and  woe  to  Marco 
if  he  meets  tribulation  when  he 
makes  love.' 

*  When  he  makes  love ! '  retorted 
Irene,  her  daughter,  a  fine,  boldly 
picturesque  young  woman,  with  a 
wild  light  of  passion  in  her  face, 
and  an  imperial  pride  in  her  air, 
and  whose  hair,  twisted  in  thick 
black  cables,  set  off  her  heathen- 
goddess-like  head.  'Marco  does 
Uttle  else  all  the  holy  year,'  she 
added,  with  a  bitter  cynical  sneer 
on  her  handsome  and  vindictive 
features.  *  He  has  a  new  caprice 
in  his  blood  with  every  rising 
moon !  What  poor,  accursed  dupe 
gives  heed  to  him,  perfidious,  lying 
little  viper ! ' 

*Like  you  at  Easter  last,  you 
ugly  owl,'  incautiously  interposed 
a  girl  of  wild  apish  appearance,  who 
was  shelling,  at  some  distance  from 
her  elder  sister,  the  ripe  golden 
cones  of  Indian  com  from  their 
soft  elastic  husks,  which  served  for 
the  winter  bedding  of  the  entire 
household. 

The  elder  girl  started  to  her  feet 
in  speechless  rage,  her  eyes  blazed, 
and  her  teeth  set,  and  not  before 
some  seconds  did  she  recover  the 
power  of  articulating  her  savage 
wrath. 

'  Say  not  that  again,  thou  filthy, 
lying  gossip ! '  she  at  length  voci- 
ferated, seizing  with  looks  of  fury 
a  full  golden  maize  cone,  which  she 
hurled  with  dexterous  aim  at  the 
offender's  head,  striking  with  such 
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hearty  force,  that  from  the  grazed 
temple  the  blood  trickled  slowly 
down  her  face. 

'  Ah,  infamous  assassin,  may  the 
Lord  send  70a  a  fit ! '  panted  forth 
the  wounded  elf.  *  Ah^  70a  shall 
die  by  my  hand  !  I  shall  split  yonr 
head  like  a  rotten  walnnt !  I  shall 
cmsh  you  like  an  evil  toad !  May 
the  liand  wither  that  strnck  that 
perfidious  blow!  May  a  thunder- 
bolt fulminate  thee,  oh  accursed 
cow ! ' 

*  Ho,  you  women ! '  shouted  a 
wild,  imperious-eyed  youth,  who 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  low  and 
dingy  family  den,  brandishing  a 
gigantic  wooden  ladle  around  his 
own  half-crazed  head.  Peace  with 
your  accursed  gabble!  Daughters 
of  a  dog!  Silence,  if  you  value 
your  ugly  muzzles!  Woe  to  you, 
oh  women,  if  I  lay  my  hands  on 
one  of  you  this  holy  hour  !  I  vow 
to  God  there  shall  be  slaughter! 
Enough,  oh  accursed  gossips,  say ! 
Are  you  or  J  to  command  this 
blessed  day?  Patience!  Peace,  I 
say  !  Corpo  di  Bacco !  Sangue  di 
Dio  !  What  chattering  evil  owls  are 
these!' 

The  riot  amongst  the  slavishly 
subservient  women  was  quelled  be- 
fore the  imminent  slaughter  or  in- 
discriminate cuffing  had  been  applied 
by  the  rhodomontading  youth,  who, 
in  virtue  of  his  superior  lordly  sex, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  elder  men, 
was  deputed  to  impose  order  and 
maintain  peace  amongst  the  females 
of  the  clan. 

Twirling  his  imposing  ladle  once 
more  around  his  head,  the  youth 
stamped  his  clog-shod  foot  like  a 
demon  in  a  pantomime,  and,  with  a 
fierce  sense  of  superiority  over 
things  human  and  unseen,  he  ejacu- 
lated melo-dramatically :  '  Sow  of  a 
woman !  Pig  of  a  Devil ! '  and  de- 
parted abruptly  from  the  scene. 

Marco,  in  happy  unconsciousness 
of  the  clamorous  excitement  caused 
by  his  own  callous  indifference  to 
his  ci'devant  Bella,  the  fiery-blooded 
and  vengeful  Irene,  proceeded  with 


increased  celerity  in  the  direction, 
of  his  own  valley.  Having,  with  ab- 
stracted mind,  partaken  hastily  of  a 
highly-seasoned  mess  of  winter  beans 
redolent  of  garlic,  tomato,  and  pi- 
mento, which,  with  rough -made 
bread  and  a  few  walnuts,  still  almost 
green,  constituted  his  afiemoon 
meal,  Marco  dressed  himself  with 
sedulous  care  in  his  most  festal 
attire. 

In  his  handsome  suit  of  fine 
woollen  texture,  and  his  liigh- 
crowned,  broad  -  leafed  Galabrese 
hat,  Marco,  agile,  supple,  and 
slender,  with  his  clear  blazing  eyes 
and  his  fine  olive  features,  presented, 
it  must  be  owned,  a  goodly  appear- 
ance. 

'  My  little  mother,  I  go  forth  to 
walk.' 

*  Go,  go,  my  son  !  a  happy  voyage 
to  thee  I  wish,'  was  the  parting 
greeting  between  mother  and  son, 
both  being  equally  averse  for  the 
time  to  more  explicit  explanations. 

*  Is  it  permitted,  may  I  enter  ?  * 
demanded  Marco  Donati,  as  he  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  Tonino  the 
wool-comber's  hut,  and  speaking 
with  the  quaint  formality  of  the 
Tuscan  contadino  on  state  occasions 
and  in  festal  attire. 

'  Psss,  pass,  my  son !  A  happy 
evening  to  thee.  What  dost  thou 
here,  Briccone  ?  Per  Bacco !  Marco, 
how  fine  thou  art !  Ah,  woe  to  the 
maidens  when  such  a  young  Adonis 
draws  near.  Be  seated  here  and 
let  us  gossip.' 

Tonino  politely  indicated  a  seat 
for  Marco  on  the  wooden  bench  be- 
side himself,  and  then,  with  a  cour- 
teous nod  and  a  stately  *  with  your 
permission,'  he  resumed  his  work 
and  continued  teasing  out  a  heap  of 
tine  and  fleecy  wool  which  lay  piled 
in  rich  disorder  around  his  feet. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  Tonino 
was  a  wool-gatherer  as  well  as  a 
wool-comber;  a  tnfb  of  wool,  he 
argued,  was  neither  here  nor  there  to 
his  numerous  employers.  And  so 
the  fleecy,  useful  commodity  accumu- 
lated like  magic  in  Tonino's  dwelling. 
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Without  sounding  of  trampets  or 

beating  of  drums,  Tonino  occafiion- 
allj  disposed  of  his  spoils  on  advan- 
tageous terms  to  some  of  bis  least 
scrapnlons  neighbours,  and  by  such 
transactions  added  materially  to  his 
means  of  living.  '  They  are  all  of 
the  same  hair,'  said  Tonino  bitterly, 
in  allnsion  to  the  galling  closeness 
of  his  employers'  supervision,  which 
materially  checked  his  own  enter- 
prising and  predatory  instincts. 

Somewhat  pilfenng  and  more 
than  somewhat  lying,  and  a  blatant 
braggart,  was  Tonino,  we  must  ad- 
mit ;  but  he  was  neither  fierce  nor 
cmel  by  nature,  and,  tinlike  many 
of  his  neighbours,  his  roguish  old 
heart  was  free  from  envious  gall 
and  bitterness.  He  loved  with  fer- 
T&at  warmth  his  wife  and  daughter, 
although,  like  all  his  race,  he  rho- 
domontaded  towards  both,  and  it 
needed  all  his  true  old  wife's  high 
spirit  and  fine  sense  to  keep  him 
permanently  in  check. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  best  type  of 
a  Tuscan  peasant-wife  was  Mariuc- 
cia  8  mother.  Full  of  vigorous  cha- 
racter and  spirit,  Emestahad  a  frank 
and  resolute  nature,  and  possessed 
a  temper  at  once  sweet,  firm,  and 
equal.  She  loved  her  daughter  with 
Southern  passion,  and  to  her  coun- 
sels, fhll  of  true  wisdom  and  shrewd 
knowledge,  much  of  the  superiority 
of  Marinccia's  own  nature  was  due. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar 
in  appearance  than  our  couple  of 
worthy  mountaineers.  Tonino  was 
of  stoat  and  thick  dimensions,  but 
m  spite  of  his  short,  heavy  form  he 
was  as  wiry  as  a  mountain  goat 
and  almost  as  woolly.  His  features, 
wble  suggesting  much  craft  and 
shrewdness,  bore  an  expression  of 
genial  humour,  which  softened  the 
keen,  thievish  blink  of  his  restless 
gfey  eyes. 

Emesta  was  of  small  and  spare 
stature,  and  her  refined  features 
expressed  much  natural  sensitive- 
Dcss ;  her  faithful  soft  eye  and  mas- 
sive mouth  and  chin  indicated  the 
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force  and  serenity  of  her  nature, 
which  so  much  resembled  that  of 
her  daughter.  She  had  t^e  grave, 
dignified,  and  deferential  manners  ' 
which  are  so  common  among  the 
Tuscan  mountaineers. 

After  much  irrelevant  gossip  be- 
tween Tonino  and  Marco  concern- 
ing the  chances  of  chestnuts  and 
Indian  com,  of  wool  and  walnuts, 
and  various  other  topics,  Marco 
was  on  the  point  of  plunging  into 
the  object  of  his  visit,  when  Tonino 
demanded  with  an  air  of  much 
mystery : 

'  Marco,  hast  thou  heard  the  novel 
gossip  ? ' 

'  What  gossip,  oh  Tonino  !  Tell 
me,  pray ;  I  bum,  I  die  to  know. ' 

'  Palmira,  Angiolino's  bride,  was 
bastinadoed  at  vesper  hour  last 
even-tide,  and  before  the  rise  of  sun 
this  blessed  day,  per  Bacco,  she 
had  levanted !  Angiolino  is  mad 
with  rage  and  fit  to  tie,  and  swears 
he  will  slay  her  for  the  scandal.' 

*  Corpo  di  Bacco !  Thou  dost 
amaze  me ;  but,  Tonino,  say !  That 
ugly  pig  of  Angiolino,  has  he  not 
n^e  the  scandal?  Was  Palmira 
not  a  comely  maiden,  and  had  she 
not  a  seemly  dower  ? ' 

*  What  wilt  thou  have,  my  little 
Marco!  Day  and  night  he  heard 
her  moaning!  her  head  was  split- 
ting, her  back  was  breaking !  Corpo 
di  Dio !  who  could  stand  it  P  The 
neighbours,  too,  began  to  scoff  and 
jeer  him.  I  heard,  myself,  Andrea 
say,  "  Oh  Angiolino,  you  are  no 
man !  Have  you  no  hands  to  pound 
her  ?  Pound  her  once  with  all  your 
might  and  you  will  cure  her."  And 
Argentina,  Leonildo's  wife,  flouted 
at  him  worse  than  all.  "  Oh  wake 
her  up,  the  sluggish  little  snail," 
said  she ;  "  give  her  two  blows,  and 
then  you  will  see  her  work  and  dig 
and  hoe !  Her  woefal  face  and 
pining  air  dishonours  you  before  us 
all."  Now  he  has  done  it,  and  who 
can  tell?  Women,  mayhap,  like 
flies,  are  taken  best  with  syrup. 
Marco,  my  son,  who  weds  a  wife 
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need  have  two  brains.  If  thon  wilt 
many,  thou  doest  well ;  if  not,  thon 
doest  better.' 

'  Oh,  Tonino,  hear  me,  pray,'  ex- 
claimed Marco  on  hearing  Tonino's 
conclnding  words,  as,  moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  drew  closer  to 
the  moralising  old  rogue. 

'  Does  it  displease  thee  ?  I  would 
make  love  with  Mariuccia  with  all 
my  soul,  if  thou  and  Emesta  can 
both  agree!' 

*  What  sayst  thou,  Marco  ?  What 
novelty  is  here?  Hast  thou  and 
she  made  love  already  ?  Per  Dio ! 
quickly  say!  You  have  met  by 
stealth!  she  is  led  astray!  Corpo 
di  Dio,  there  wiQ  be  blood  drawn 
here.* 

*  Tonino,  I  vow  to  heaven  and 
swear  on  my  soul  Mariuccia  knows 
not  one  crumb  of  what  I  say !  I'll 
tell  her  now  if  we  both  agree,  but 
if  thou  makest  a  long  unfriendly 
muzzle,  I'll  go  my  way  and  she 
shall  never  know.  I  swear  I'll 
die  but — silence,  peace !  Til  never 
speak.' 

'  Your  manners  please  me  well,  oh 
Marco !  But  gently,  gently !  This 
is  not  a  skein  of  wool  to  be  so 
quickly  disentangled.  Thou  know- 
est,  my  son,  who  weds  Mariuccia 
must  not  need  her  scudi.  In  truth, 
she  needs  no  dower.  Per  ^Bacco, 
who  can  work  as  she  P  Who  keep 
the  house  so  neat  and  well  ?  With- 
out her,  Marco,  we  are  not  fit  to 
drag  a  spider  from  its  den.  I  do 
not  wish  to  raise  her  to  the  stars, 
but,  per  Dio,  she  is  no  woman,  she 
is  a  man  ! ' 

*  Tonino,  hear !  I  love  thy 
daughter,  and  bear  her  much  respect 
as  well.  Her  dower  is  not  my  heart's 
desire.  If  you  agree,  we  will  now 
make  love  together,  and  then  before 
the  days  are  shorter  we  shall  wed.' 

'  Capperi !  Marco,  how  thou 
goest!  He  who  goes  slow  goes 
sure,  my  son ;  but  let  us  away  and 
seek  the  women.' 

Mariuccia  was  speedily  discovered 
returning  from  the  adjoining  wood. 


with  her  hands  fnU  of  splendid  eg^- 
shaped  mushrooms,  or  which  her 
father  hastily  relieved  her,  observ- 
ing with  pompous  gravity, — *  My 
daughter,  Marco  has  four  words  t^ 
say  to  thee.'  He  then  judicionsly 
retired  to  a  safe  distance,  leaving  to 
the  lovers  a  certain  freedom,  but 
at  the  same  time  commanding  the 
fullest  supervision  of  the  intervie^w. 

*  Mariuccia,  my  life,  my  soul ! ' 
whispered  Msffco,  in  a  tone  of  trans* 
port,  '  I  am  as  happy  as  the  seals 
^n  Paradise.' 

*  And  I,  my  Marco,  as  if  I  toucbed 
the  heavens  with  my  very  finger,* 
replied  the  young  girl,  trembling 
with  her  artless,  earnest  joy  and 
love. 

*  Dost  thou  swear  to  me,  oh  Ma- 
riuccia, to  be  my  faithful,  loving 
datna  (lady-love)  ? '  enquired  Marco, 
drawing  closer  to  her  side,  as  if  to 
allay  the  fierce  pining  for  her  sweet 
presence  which  had  rendered  the 
heavy  hours  of  that  interminable 
day  so  unbearable. 

*  I  vow  to  Qt)d  to  take  thee, 
Marco,  for  my  true  damo ;  but  bear 
me  well,  and  have  compassion. 
I  would  not  wish  to  pledge  my 
word  and  give  my  soul  to  a  fialse, 
perfidious  lover.  In  holy  trath 
when  I  give  a  pledge  or  sign  a  vow 
I  do  it  most  sincerely.  So  heed  me 
well,  oh  Marco!  Do  not  swear 
away  thy  soul  to-day,  and  then  to- 
morrow plant  me  there  without 
farewell  or  hiLona  notte.  Think  of 
this,  my  son,  and  speak.' 

*  Oh  Mariuccia,  what  words  are 
these!  For  whom  dost  thou  take 
me,  say  P  Am  I  a  man  to  do  such 
ugly  deeds?  Would  I  betray  my 
own  beloved  dama?  I  swear  by 
thine  own  angel  head  I  shall  ever 
love  and  be  true  to  thee.* 

And  Marco,  kindling  with  fiery 
impulsiveness,  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  grasped  passionately  Ma- 
riuccia's  arm,  forgetful  of  the  vi- 
gilant Tonino,  who  instantly  and 
sternly  confronted  the  disconcerted 
lovers. 
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*  Hear  me  well,  my  oldldren,'  lie 
said,  addressmg  them  with  gennine 
displeasure  in  his  blinkiiig  eyes. 
^For  six  long  years  I,  Tonino,  Ma- 
riacda's  fiither,  courted  Emesta, 
Mariucoia's  mother;  we  gossiped 
much  and  chatted ;  bat  Gk>d  protect 
05  if  once  we  exchanged  a  finger 
tip  or  took  sach  shamefaced,  filthy 
fif^om!  Be  this  your  gnide  and 
rale,  my  children !  Discourse  and 
chatter,  but  hands  aloof !  Enough, 
mj  Marco!  Bemember  well,  and 
bear  in  mind  that 

Man  is  flame  and  woman  is  tow, 

And  the  Deril  easily  sets  them  aglow ! ' 

When  the  news  of  Mariuccia's 
betrothal  with  Marco  Donati  spread 
thioagh  their  natiye  valley,  it  was 
greeted  with  a  cordiality  and  good- 
will far  from  nsnal  on  such  occa- 
aioDs  amongst  the  mountaineers, 
who,  although  connected  by  intimate 
and  constant  intercourse,  were  for 
the  most  part  irreconcilably  di- 
Tided  by  ranall  local  feuds,  bitter 
personal  animosities,  and  hereditary 
financial  quarrels.  It  says  much 
for  the  power  of  genuine  goodness, 
that  Mariuccia  lubd  not  a  single 
evil-wisher  or  detractor  amidst  uie 
most  contentions  or  slanderous  of 
her  neighbours.  Her  sweet  and 
peaceful  nature  was  heartily  yalued 
by  those  around  her,  especially  by 
the  moontaineers  whose  own  Utt^ 
jars  had  often  been  composed  to 
peace  by  the  influence  of  Mariuooia's 
gentle  presence. 

One  dark  &ce  deepened  into  a 
Hrid  hue,  and  one  fiery  heart  was 
filled  with  rage  and  despair,  when 
the  news  of  Mariucoia's  engagement 
reached  her  ears — ^Irene,  the  fierce 
and  showy  beauty,  who  in  her 
rage  had  wounded  her  mocking 
sister,  and  whose  loye  passages  with 
Marco  had  been  stealthy  and  deep. 

But  eyen  Irene  spared  Mariuccia 
in  her  wrath,  and  only  muttered : 
'Holy  Gk>d,  he  is  mad  !  Mad  fit  to 
tie !  Who  laughs  last  laughs  best, 
my  son !  Maiiuccia's  damo — pa- 
tienoe!  itmaybe!    ButMarinccia's 


^fpotfo— may  Gk>d  fulminate  him, 
never!' 

Many  sage  counsels  were  poured 
intoMfuriuccia's  ears  by  her  wise  and 
loying  mother.  '  Beware,  my  daugh- 
tor:  bear  respect  and  show  it  to 
Marco's  mother,  or  thou  wilt  rue 
the  day  thou  wedd'st  him.' 

'My  little  mother,  you  speak 
wisely,  you  say  well.' 

*  Let  not  the  ^ssips  say  aught  of 
thee.  Dwell  with  aU  in  peace,  bide 
at  home,  and  haye  no  tattling  friends. 
Content  with  all  thy  heart  the  house 
you  enter.  Bemember  well  a  mouth- 
ful of  bread  is  a  mouthful  of  poison 
where  spite  and  enyy  dwell.  Be 
subject  to  thy  husband  and  serye  him 
well.  Thou  art  a  woman  and  horn 
to  how,  Giye  no  heed,  my  daughter, 
to  those  who  say,  "  When  your  hus- 
band says  one  word,  you  say  two ; 
when  he  makes  a  threat,  you  take  a 
stone ;  when  he  giyes  a  blow,  you 
use  the  knife."  Heed  your  mother, 
Mariuccia  dear.  K  d^ou  art  mal- 
treated, peace  and  gi/ce  no  scandal  I 
A  good  wife  makes  a  good  husband. 
She  who  is  judicious  and  wise 
knows  when  to  close  both  ears  and 


Marco's  mother,  L'Assnnta,  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  deepest 
tendencies  of  her  pliant  race,  when 
she  found  opposition  of  no  ayail, 
yielded  with  eyery  appearance  of 
goodwill,  placing,  like  a  true  Italian, 
her  cause  in  the  care  of  fortune  and 
the  fates. 

Her  acquiescence  grew  much 
more  cordial  in  consequence  of  a 
plan  concerning  Mariuccia  which 
met  with  the  donkey- wife's  fullest 
commendation.  A  short  period 
after  her  engagement  with  Marco, 
it  was  decreed  by  Mariuccia's 
parents  that  she  should  repair  to 
the  busy,  toiling  town  of  Pesci% 
and  remain  there  until  the  date 
fixed  for  her  marriage  had  arriyed. 
The  object  of  this  proceeding  was 
twofold.  A  sister  of  Tonino,  a  pros- 
perous peUmatrice  or  hair-dresser  of 
Fescia,  had  yolunteered  to  supply 
the  eorredo,  or  marriage  outfit,  in- 
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cinding  a  stock  of  house  linen 
befitting  the  proroerity  of  Mariuc- 
eia's  wedding.  And  both  Tonino 
and  Emesta  hailed  with  satisfaction 
a  scheme  by  which  they  were  exon- 
erated from  the  arduous  and  watch- 
ful duties  inyariably  imposed  on 
family  guardians  during  the  court- 
ship of  a  daughter. 

Assunta  calculated  keenly  on  the 
chances  of  Mariuccia's  absence,  and 
on  the  effect  it  might  possibly  exert 
oyer  the  fickle  and  mobile  passions 
of  her  son  Marco. 

*My  daughter/  said  the  wily 
crone,  4t  seems  to  me  a  thousand 
years  until  I  see  thee  now  under 
our  roof.  What  wilt  thou  have  ? 
When  first  my  Marco  said  he  would 
wed  the  little  Mariuccia,  the  news 
was  no  more  welcome  than  a  thorn 
in  my  eye;  but  now,  my  daughter, 
thou  art  welcome  to  me  as  Easter  of 
the  roses.' 

'  Mariuccia,  I  can/not  live  far  from 
thee !  I  shall  die  and  burst  with 
grief!  I  shall  liye  on  sighs  and 
melt  away  with  rage  and  sorrow  1 
It  stabs  my  heart  and  gnaws  my 
liver  to  part  with  thee,'  were  Mar- 
co's farewell  words,  when  Mariuccia 
at  her  departure  took  leave  of  her 
weeping  mother,  and  loudly  sobbing 
lover. 

*  Courage,  my  little  mother ! 
Cheer  up,  my  Marco,  and  live  in 
happiness,'  were  her  parting  words 
as  her  fine  &ce,  full  of  love  and 
feeling,  was  borne  from  their  view. 
Tonino  accompanied  his  daughter 
to  Pescia,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years  remained  a  few  days 
in  his  sister's  house.  On  his  return 
home,  he  bore  Mariuccia's  pebble 
chaplet  to  her  mother,  and  a  spray 
of  blessed  olive  to  her  lover,  both  of 
which  she  kissed  with  fervour  and 
with  a  simple  trust  in  their  pro- 
tecting charm. 

The  period  of  Mariuccia's  absence 
appeared  to  the  poor  girl  dreary 
and  leaden-winged  beyond  endu- 
rance ;  but  at  length  the  time  fixed 
for  the  duration  of  the  betrothal 
drew  to  an  end,  and  the  very  day 


for  her  return  to  the  mountains  was 
appointed  for  the  wedding.  Her 
father  and  her  lover  awaited  her  at 
the  same  bleak  little  station  of 
Pracchia,  from  whence  a  few  short 
months  previously  she  had  so  un- 
willingly departed. 

Mariuccia  fell  on  her  father^s 
neck  with  sobs  of  joy,  eafi^erly 
enquired  after  her  moUier,  and 
then,  with  flushed  and  radiant  looks, 
held  forth  her  hand  to  Marco,  vidth 
all  the  tenderness  of  her  love  beam- 
ing from  her  ^aithfrd  face.  Hardly 
had  Mariuccia's  eyes  rested  on  her 
lover's  face  than  a  dim  perception 
of  something  wrong  and  cheaiged 
chilled  her  to  the  very  heart.  Marco 
gazed  on  her  with  a  more  tender 
look  than  formerly,  but  in  his  eye 
she  read  a  bewildered  trouble  and 
dread,  and  an  imploring  look,  which 
filled  Mariuccia's  trusting  nature 
with  a  foreboding  of  evil  almost 
worse  than  any  known  calamity. 

In  her  father's  looks  and  man- 
ners  she  also  seemed  to  detect  a 
forced  constraint  and  a  pretence  of 
cheerfulness,  which  made  her  heart 
sink  and  her  limbs  tremble. 

Nevertheless,  with  her  natural 
bravery  she  thrust  from  her  the 
doubts  and  fear  which  had  so 
cruelly  marred  the  happiness  of  her 
return;  and  she  exchanged  nume- 
rous hearty  greetings  with  the 
neighbours,  who  all  along  the  way 
to  her  dwelling  welcomed  her  back 
with  genuine  goodwill;  although 
it  seemed  to  her  that  even  they 
addressed  her  with  a  sober  tinge  of 
pity  and  c6mpas6ion. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  old  hut, 
Mariuccia  was  met  by  her  mother, 
whose  greeting  was  silent  and 
tender.  Then  her  restless  joy  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  she  flew  to 
visit  the  hens,  the  goat,  and  the 
little  garden,  above  which  towered 
the  purple  mountain  spires  and 
pinnacles. 

Marco  followed  her,  and  when 
they  both  stood  once  more  side  by 
side  behind  the  tangle  of  budding 
plants  where  Marco  had  first  de- 
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clared  his  lore,  the  girl  stretched 
forth  her  hands  to  her  lover,  nor 
soagbt  to  check  the  first  impolse  of 
her  pure  loye  which  she  had  felt  to 
be  unoontrollable.  Marco  canght 
her  hand  with  passionate  eagerness, 
gftzed  into  her  eyes  with  a  strange 
lookof  angnish  and  fear,  and  flinging 
himself  on  the  ground  before  her, 
he  barst  into  loud  sobs  and  groans. 

*For  the  love  of  Christ,  oh 
Marco,  what  afflicts  thee?'  she  stam- 
mered in  a  trembling  tone.  '  Do  not 
£Bartotell  me!  My  blood  is  ice, 
mj  heart  is  stone ;  bat  speak,  oh 
Marco,  speak ! ' 

With  his  face  lowering  to  her 
feet,  and  amidst  broken  sounds 
of  grief,  Marco  brought  out  his 
confession  of  futhlessness  and 
shame.  Dimly,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
Maiincda  l^ned  that  during 
the  dreary  miseiy  of  her  absence 
Marco  had  been  again  drawn 
within  the  snares  of  the  bold 
Irene,  to  whom  he  had  again  re- 
newed his  stealthy  visits  until  liis 
heartless  folly  had  resulted  in  con- 
seqaences  of  direful  disgrace  to  the 
girl,  whose  dishonoured  fame  was 
now  no  longer  the  whispered  gossip 
of  &r-seeing  slanderous  crones, 
but  had  become  a  matter  of  open 
pnbHc  scandal.  With  gestures  of 
despair  he  further  added  that 
Gnido,  the  half-crazed  and  reckless 
brotiier  of  Irene,  had  sworn  on  the 
village  altar  to  plant  a  dagger  in 
Marco's  throat  unless  he  repaired 
by  lawful  marriage  the  disgrace  of 
ms  sister  Irene. 

Marco  seemed  crazed  with  the 
bewildennent  of  weakness  and 
despair,  but  with  wild  oaths  he 
swore  that  no  death  would  compel 
him  to  a  union  with  the  hated 
woman  who  had  ensnared  him  into 
Bach  shame  and  ruin. 

Mariuocia  heard  him  with  a  pain 
like  death  at  her  heart ;  her  bright 
animated  features  seemed  to  grow 
pinched  and  sharpened  as  if  with 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  her  bosom  as  if  she 
had  been  wounded  there ;  and  when 


her  eyes  rested  on  the  humiliated 
form  of  her  base  lover  she  burst 
into  bitter  weeping. 

'  Ahi !  Marco  mio ! '  she  sobbed, 
'  I  pardon  and  forgive  thee !  But 
what  would  a  knife  in  my  heart 
have  been  compared  to  this  P  Oh 
Mother  of  Jesus !  what  tears ! 
what  tears  day  and  night  I  have 
to  shed!* 

Marco  continued  wildly  to  im- 
plore that  Mariuecia  would  still 
consent  to  become  his  wife,  but 
this  she  refused  to  promise  with  the 
gentle  dignity  which  he  knew  by 
experience  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

Mariuecia  at  length  prayed 
Marco  to  take  leave  of  her  for  the 
night,  without  returning  to  her 
parents  in  the  hut.  They  parted 
in  bitter  grief,  and  Marco  would 
only  consent  to  go  on  Marinccia's 
promising  to  defer  her  irrevocable 
decision  until  his  return  on  the 
following  morning.  When  left 
once  more  alone  Mariuecia  again 
pushed  back  her  wavy  hair  from 
her  brow,  and  clasping  her  hands 
together  she  stood  exactly  as  she 
had  done  on  the  same  spot  some 
short  months  before ;  but  now,  in- 
stead  of  expressing  the  excess  of 
her  joy,  amidst  tears  and  sobs  she 
exclaimed  '  Dear  Mother  of  Gbd ! 
what  a  grief!  what  a  passion  is 
mine  ! '  She  made  her  way  straight 
to  her  mother,  who  stood  within 
the  small  dwelling,  and  laying  her 
cheek  on  Emesta's  neck  she  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  'Oh 
mother,  mother,'  she  cried,  *  why 
have  you  ever  borne  me  ?  Oh  pray 
all  the  Saints  that  Lord  Ood  may 
take  my  unhappy  life ! ' 

That  night,  which  should  have 
been  one  of  unalloyed  happiness, 
brought  no  peace  or  rest  to  the 
mountaineers.  After  hours  of 
sleepless  misery  poor  Mariuecia 
rose  before  dawn,  and  busied  her- 
self as  formerly  with  the  small 
domestic  arrangements  of  her  rude 
home.  The  whole  happy  vinons 
of  her  young  life  had  melted  awav; 
and  she  now  only  possessed  the 
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bitter  memories  of  her  mined 
hopes. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  Mariuccia 
was  summoned  by  name  from 
withont  the  honse.  On  proceeding 
to  the  spot  from  whence  she  had 
been  called  she  beheld  in  the 
distance  the  well-known  form  of 
the  miserable  Irene.  The  girl's 
aspect  would  have  changed  into 
pity  the  sternest  hate,  but  in 
Mariuccia's  merciful  nature  there 
was  no  hate  or  scorn,  and  no 
pining  for  revenge  on  the  unhappy 
rival  who  had  changed  her  life  into 
such  sudden  bitterness. 

With  hands  clasped  and  stream- 
ing eyes  Irene  cast  herself  at 
Mariuccia's  feet,  and  with  a  plead- 
ing look  in  her  large  eyes  she  broke 
forth  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  a 
cry,  '  Oh  Mariuccia  mia !  I  would 
not  wish  that  thou  shouldst  be 
deceived  by  me  !  I  am  a  poor  un- 
happy girl,  abandoned  and  con- 
demned !  And  he  who  has  led  me 
into  evil,  looks  at  me  no  longer,  and 
now  maltreats  me.  The  accursed 
traitor  will  know  no  more  of  me 
nor  of  the  son  I  bear  him  !  Hear 
me,  Mariuccia  mia  !  For  the  love 
of  Christ  do  not  thou  forsake  me ! 
Tell  him  when  he  comes  to  thee, 
"  Begone,  thou  accursed  perfidious 
dog !  Thou  hast  betrayed  another, 
and  I  will  betray  thee  now."  Tell 
him  "  Away,  thou  lying  villain !  I 
would  not  have  thee  for  my  damo. 
I  would  not  wed  thee  now  if  thou 
oouldst  crown  me  with  a  crown 
of  pearls!  Tell  him,  the  ugly 
assassin,  that  if  he  makes  a  step 
towards  thee,  or  lays  a  finger  on 
thee,  thou  wilt  slay  him  like 
an  accursed  viper. — Ahi !  the  day 
I  knew  that  cruel  Cain,  the 
stone  of  malediction  fell  close 
to  me.  Ah,  Mariuccia,  bella 
mia!  he  has  taken  from  me  the 
little  share  of  honour  that  once  was 
mine.  He  has  dragged  me  through  a 
sea  of  mud  and  woe !  But  hear  me 
now,  my  gentle,  kindly  daughter. 
As  true  as  Christ  was  on  the  ac- 
cursed Gross  he  shall  die  by  Guido' 


hand.  Gnido  has  sworn  upon  the 
Virgin's  altar  to  plant  a  knife  in  his 
accursed  throat  and  pierce  him  like 
a  cruel  hound.  Ah !  what  grief, 
what  shame  is  mine  !  Ah,  Mfffinc 
cia,  my  good  child,  thy  look  is  kind, 
thy  heart  is  tender!  Thon  canst 
wear  thy  kerchief  high,  but  I  must 
hide  my  shame  and  draw  it  low. 
But  wilt  thou  swear  and  promise 
me,  oh  mia  cara,  to  drive  him  from 
thy  presence,  to  spurn  him  with  thy 
foot,  and  spit  upon  him  ?  Wilt 
thou  do  this,  and  then  the  assassi- 
nating, ugly  traitor  will  yet  be 
miner 

^Never^  by  the  most  holy  and 
eternal  God ! '  yelled  a  voice  which 
froze  the  blood  in  the  two  women's 
veins,  as  Marco  suddenly  emerged 
from  behind  the  hut  with  looks  of 
frenzied  disorder  in  his  wild  de- 
fiant eyes.  'Never,  thon  lying 
dishonoured  owl !  Begone,  I  can 
neither  see  nor  suffer  thee.  Ac 
cursed  carrion,  I  curse  thee  and 
abhor  thee  I ' 

The  blood  left  Irene's  dark  face 
as  Marco  uttered  the  bitter,  taunt- 
ing execration.  Her  lips  lost  their 
glow  and  fullness,  and  changed  to 
a  thin  livid  streak.  Her  features 
were  distorted,  and  her  frame  agi- 
tated by  her  wild  trouble.  She 
uttered  not  a  word ;  but  with  the 
assistance  of  Mariuccia,  whose 
heart  was  filled  with  grief  for  her 
misery,  she  struggled  to  her  feet. 

Then  all  things  rushed  rapidly  to 
a  tragic  crisis. 

Withdrawing  a  few  paces  she  bent 
her  head  like  a  crouching  beast,  and 
then,  swift  as  lightning,  she  fell 
with  the  spring  of  a  fury  on  Maroo. 
Mariuccia^  who  had  beheld  the 
unhappy  woman  draw  from  her 
bosom  a  weapon  during  that  short 
second  of  pause,  cast  herself  shud- 
dering between  them,  and  in  her 
own  faithful  loving  bosom  received 
the  swift  stinging  blow  of  hate  and 
vengeance.  Lrene  closed  her  eyes 
a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  inforiated 
still  more  by  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  girl,  she  struck  the  terri- 
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fied  and  hesitating  Marco  to  the 
heart. 

He  fell  and  died  almost  without  a 
moyement. 

Marinccia  snrviyed  some  honrs, 
and  sank  gently  to  rest  in  her 
mother's  arms,  with  words  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness  on  her  faithful  and 
loving  lips. 

Irene  was  sent  to  ez]iate  her 
crime  in  a  penal  reformatory;  but 
after  a  brief  interval  sho  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  crippled  waif,  the 
son  of  the  murdered  Marco. 

Assunta'»  hair  whitened,  and  a 
deeper  shadow  fell  over  her  entire 
person  during  the  first  days  of  her 
hard  g^ef  for  the  death  of  her  son. 
Bat  she  saved  with  even  more 
greed  than  before. 

Some  years  subsequent  to  the 
events  narrated  in  this  little  Apen- 
nine  drama,  the  writer  visited  for 
the  first  time  the  Valley  of  Pian 
del  Monte.  In  the  absence  of  car- 
riage-roads or  safe  mountain  tracks, 
we  had  recourse  to  La  Giucaia,  and 
Becurod  one  of  her  wise  and  nimble 
donkeys  for  the  summer  season, 
Assnnta  herself  being  engaged  to 
serve  as  guide. 

One  glorious  summer  evening,  as 
we  were  seated  on  the  fine  i^tigrant 
herbage  which  clothes  the  mountains 
to  the  summit,  the  quaint  melodies 
of  the  Tuscan  peasant  songs,  and 
the  tinkling  bells  of  the  flocks  re- 
turning from  their  distant  and  lofty 
pasturage,  filled  the  air  ;  while  the 
enchantment  of  the  sunset  hour 
rejoiced  our  eyes.     The  sheep  drew 


near  to  lick  our  hands  with  fearless 
friendliness,  and  the  brown-skinned 
peasants  found  the  way  to  cross  our 
path,  and  greet  with  polished  grace 
ihe  forestiera.  We  took  sketches  of 
the  delicious  scene  and  figures,  and 
listened  with  eager  ear  to  old  As- 
sunta  while  she  related,  with  many 
digressions  and  excursions,  in  the 
classical  and  picturesque  i^om  of 
the  Tuscan  Apennines,  the  sub- 
stance of  this  episode  of  Southern 
passion,  which  we  have  put  into 
the  form  of  a  consecutive  narrative 
in  the  third  person. 

*What  will  you  have,  Signora 
mia  ?  '  said  the  crone,  knitting  her 
coarse  wool  as  if  for  hfe,  and  peer- 
ing with  bright  undimmed  eyes  into 
our  face.  *  Every  mountain  has  its 
valley;  and  Marco,  poor  son,  had 
his  vice.  He  would  wed  a  wife 
without  a  scudo,  and  see  how  God 
has  castigated  him ! ' 

Such  was  the  moral  of  the  Apen- 
nine  donkey-wife's  story. 

On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the 
valley  we  enquired  for  Assunta,  and 
found  she  was  dead.  Her  gains 
amounted  to  large  rustic  wealth. 
Only  at  her  dying  hour  did  she 
give  ear  to  the  counsels  of  Don 
Domenico,  the  faithful  old  pastor 
of  the  valley,  and  bequeath  her 
entire  property  to  the  deformed 
child  of  her  murdered  son.  Never- 
theless, with  her  expiring  breath, 
she  refused  to  admit  the  child 
to  her  presence,  and  died  filled 
with  scruples  at  having  enriched  '  a 
jest  of  nature — an  evil  cripple, 
marked  by  Christ  like  Cain.* 
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'ASTRONOMY  OF  THE  FUTURE/ 

[Wb  haye  received  several  commnnications  respecting  this  article  (which  was  in  oar 
number  for  November  kst) — some  treating  it  as  entirely  absurd.  We  give  the  following. 
—Ed.] 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  in  this  month's  Fraser  by  Mr.  Newton  Croflland,  on 
the  possibility  that  our  atmosphere  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  heat  and  light  kindled 
by  the  sun.  Mr.  Ure,  in  a  large  work  of  his,  perhaps  thirtv-five  years  ago,  called  the 
sun  a  foou9  of  radiation,  and  I  think  never  would  apply  to  sun  or  star  the  epithets 
luminous,  burning.  He,  too,  was  professedly  a  chemist  But  towards  the  close  I  was 
startled  to  find  ^Ir.  N.  C.  attribute  to  Newtonians  the  belief  that  there  is  a  centrifogal 
force  at  work  as  a  cause  of  the  motion  of  a  planet  or  satellite  roimd  its  principal.  At 
Oxford,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  familiarly  taught  that  *  centrifugal  motUm ' 
was  alone  correct,  and  that  centriAxgal  force  was  a  mere  fancy  to  correspond  with 
centripetal  force :  but  the  centrifugal  motion  is  a  mere  result  of  the  pjiuirrrvB  imfulsk, 
not  of  any  centrifugal  force.    The  accelerations  along  the  axes  called  x  and  y  are  repre- 

sented  by  ^T^"  ^^^  ~5^  (^  *^®  time),  and  being  proportional  to  the  accelerating 

forces  are  for  convenience  often  called  the  forces.     So,  the  acceleration  in  a  direct  line 

d^r 
away  from  the  centre  of  force,  being  measured  by  -ir^  (where  r  is  the  radius),  'm 

familiarly  called  the  centrifugal  force.  I  no  longer  have  Newton  at  my  hand  to  refer 
to ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  he  regarded  a  single  primitive  impulse  and  a  coniimMovA 
centripetal  force  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  That  it  does  so  is  quite  clear. 
The  first  column  of  p.  598  seemed  to  me  pure  mistake.  I  must  also  difiTer  from  the 
writer  in  thinking  that  Newtonians  do  or  can  exclude  what  he  calls  theology  from  their 
astronomy.  .  .  .  It  is  the  moral  side  of  theology  which  cannot  enter  physics.  The 
G-reeks,  not  attributing  a  moral  nature  to  God,  induded  theology  in  physics. 

I  do  not  suppose  gravitation  to  be  philosophically  separate  from  other  forces.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  repulsion  and  cohesion  are  contained  in  the  formula  which  expresses  the  tme 

law  (as  for  illustration,  ^«-^  ( l  — I" )  (  '  ~r  /*  ^^^^  ^  ^  immensely  less  than  a,  and 

c  than  b) ;  nor  do  1  suppose  any  forces  to  exist  in  the  universe  but  Divine  forces.  A 
mathematical  clergyman  wrote  to  me  in  reference  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pennington  Kirk- 
man's  book,  that  he  looked  on  this  as  the  truth,  which  vindicates  for  natural  philosophy 
the  purely  religious  character  which  for  a  hundred  years  after  Newton  was  claimed  for 
it  JProfessor  Tyndall  says  that  matter  seems  to  him  everywhere  alive.  I  accept  this  as 
a  dark  yet  virtual  avowal  of  the  doctrine  that  0od  is  immanent  in  the  universe. 
Mens  agitat  molem  et  magno  se  in  corpore  miscet. 

F.  W.  Nbwmax. 

The  suggestion  of  replacing  the  imaginary  power  called  gravitation  by  the  real  power 
of  electro-magnetism  appeared  in  a  work  called  Alastor^  or  the  New  Ptolemy,  printed  for 
Saunders  and  Ottley  in  1852,  and  in  the  same  work  the  anomaly  of  Saturn's  rings  was 
solved  by  pointing  out  that  the  form  is  that  of  satellites  gyrating  each  in  its  own  path 
with  such  velocity  as  to  appear  to  a  terrestrial  eye  a  single  ring  of  light,  like  a  burning 
stick  whirled  tlirough  the  air. 

N.  Levitt. 
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8vo. \In  February. 
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EARLY  SETTLEMENT  of  the  BERMUDAS  or 
SOMERS  ISLANDS,  from  15x5  to  1685.  Compiled 
from  the  Colonial  Records  and  other  Original  Sources.  By 
Major-General  J.  H.  Lefroy,  R.A.  C.B.  F.R.S.  Hon.  Mem- 
ber New  York  Historical  Society,  &a  Governor  of  the 
Bermudas.     8vo.  with  Map  \In  the  Spring. 
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URE'S  DICTIONARY  of  ART,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, and  MINES.  VOL.  IV.  Supplementary  to  the 
Seventh  Edition  ;  bringing  down  all  the  Statistical  Informa- 
tion to  the  Latest  Returns,  and  including  all  the  Recent 
Discoveries  and  New  Processes  in  the  Arts  and  Applied 
Sciences  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1877.  By 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Keeper  of  Mining  Records  ;  Editor 
of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Editions  of  'Ure'S  Dictionary.' 
I  vol.  medium  8vo.    With  Several  Hundred  New  Woodcuts. 

\In  preparation. 


A  Fourth  Volume  of  this  work, 
forming  a  Supplementary  Volume  to 
the  Seventh  Edition,  has  been  for  some 
time  in  preparation,  and  is  advancing 
steadily  towards  completion.  During 
the  progress  of  the  three  volumes  of 
the  last  edition  through  the  press, 
which  occupied  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  it  became  evident  that, 
before  the  last  sheet  of  the  third 
volume  was  printed  off,  there  had 
been  many  new  inventions  brought 
before  the  public  of  which  no  notices 
had  been  given,  and  that  important 
improvements  in  the  processes  of 
many  manufactures  had  been  made 
and  adopted,  which  could  not  be 
describedi  With  a  desire  to  remedy 
this,  and  to  keep  this  standard  book 
of  reference  up  to  the  latest  date,  it 
li^  resolved  to  produce  a  Supple- 
mentary Volume.  In  this  every  known 
improvement  upon  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  the  arts  or  manufactures 
comprehended  in  the  former  volumes 
will  be  given,  and  every  advance  in 
the  methods  of  mining  and  preparing 
the  minerals  for  the  market  will  be 


described.  New  discoveries  bearing 
in  any  way  upon  the  subject  embraced 
in  this  Dictionary  will  be  given,  with 
as  much  clearness  as  possible  ;  and 
practical  applications  of  scientific 
discoveries  already  known  and  pre- 
viously mentioned,  will  be  carefully 
considered.  Several  new  articles— 
especially  Agricultural  Machinery, 
the  applications  of  machinery  to  Shoe- 
making,  to  the  formation  of  Wood, 
work  and  other  handicrafts — will  be 
introduced.  The  Editor,  who  has 
obtained  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  best  authorities  on  special  sub> 
jects,  beyond  those  who  have  already 
contributed  to  the  former  volumes, 
is  especially  desirous  of  rendering, 
by  the  aid  of  this  Supplementary 
Volume,  every  matter  relating  to  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines  complete 
up  to  the  end  of  first  quarter  of  the 
year  1877. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Supple- 
mentary Volume  now  announced  will 
be  ready  for  publication  in  the 
Autumn  of  the  present  year. 
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the  price  of  each  volume  being  fixed  at  Eighteettpeme, 


Notwithstanding  the  large  number 
of  scientific  works  which  have  been 
published  within  the  last  few  years,  it 
IS  very  generally  acknowledged  by 
those  who  are  practically  engaged  in 
Education,  whether  as  Teachers  or 
as  Examiners,  that  there  is  still  a 
want  of  Books  adapted  for  school  pur- 
poses upon  several  important  branches 
of  Science.  The  present  Series  of 
Elementary  Class-Books  will  aim  at 
■supplying  this  deficiency.  The  works 
will  all  be  composed  with  special 
reference  to  school-teaching ;  and, 
whilst  they  will  be  suited  to  die  capa- 
bilities and  comprehension  of  boys 
and  girls  during  their  school  course, 
they  will  afford  trustworthy  and  accu- 
rate information,  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
more  advanced  study. 

In  conformity  with  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  Series,  the  attempt  will 
be  made  in  all  cases  to  bring  out  the 
educational  value  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  study  of  any  branch  of 
Science,  by  not  merely  treating  of  its 
acquired  results,  but  by  explaining  as 
fully  as  possible  the  nature  of  the 
meUiods  of  inquiry  and  reasoning  by 
which  these  results  have  been  ob- 


treatment  of  each  subject  will  be 
strictly  elementary,  the  Aindamental 
facts  will  be  stated  and  discussed 
with  the  fulness  needed  to  place  their 
scientific  significance  in  a  clear  light, 
and  to  shew  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  general  conclusions 
of  Science. 

In  order  to  insure  the  efficient 
carrying-out  of  the  general  scheme 
indicated  above,  the  Editors  are  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  the  co-operation, 
as  Authors  of  the  several  treatises, 
of  men  who  combine  special  know* 
ledge  of  the  subjects  on  which  they 
write  with  practical  experience  in 
Teaching. 

The  volumes  of  the  Series  will  each 
consist,  on  the  averaee,  of  about  i8o 
pages  fcp.  8vo.  ;  and,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes  of  Schools,  they  will  be  pub- 
lished at  the  uniform  price  of  \s.  6r/. 
It  is  intended  that  eventually  each  of 
the  chief  branches  of  Science  shall  be 
represented  by  one  or  more  volumes. 
The  following  works  are  now  in  course 
of  preparation.  Other  subjects  not 
included  in  this  list  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  Authors  shall  have  been 
completed. 


tained.     Consequently,  although  the 
INTRODUCTORY  VOLUME. 

By  W.  K.  Clifford,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Applied 

Mathematics  and  Mechanics,  University  College,  London. 
ALGEBRA. 

By  O.  Henrici,  Ph.D.  F.R.S-  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

University  College,  London. 
GEOMETRY. 

By  O.  Henrici,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

University  College,  London. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

By    R.    S.    Ball,   LL.D.   F.R.S.    Astronomer-Royal    for 

Ireland. 
MECHANICS. 

By  R.   S.   Ball,    LL.D.    F.R.S.    Astronomer-Royal    for 

Ireland. 
HYDROSTATICS  and  PNEUMATICS. 

By  Philip  Magnus,  B.Sc  B.A.  Author  of  *  Lessons  in 

Elementary  Mechanics,'  Joint- Editor  of  this  Series. 
VIBRATORY  MOTION  and  SOUND. 

By  J.  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Natural 

Philosophy,  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
DYNAMICAL  THEORY  of  HEAT. 

By  Richard  Wormell,  M.A.  D.Sc.  Head  Master  of  the 

City  of  London  Middle  Class  Schools. 
PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.     (In  Three  Parts.) 

By    Frederick    Guthrie,  Ph.D.    F.R.S.  Professor    of 

Physics,  Royal  School  of  Mines. 
CHEMISTRY. 

By   H.  McLeod,  F.C.S.   Professor  of  Chemistry,   Indian 

Civil  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill. 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  W.  TOPLEY,  F.G.S.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  of  the  Geological 

Survey  of  England  and  Wales. 
GEOLOGY. 

By  W.  TOPLEY,  F.G.S.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  of  the  Geological 

Survey  of  England  and  Wales. 
GENERAL  BIOLOGY. 

By  John  G.  McKendrick,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of 

Physiology,  University  of  Glasgow. 
BOTANY. 

By  W.   R.  McNab,   M.D.,   Professor  of    Botany,   Royal 

Collie  of  Science  for  Ireland. 
ZOOLOGY. 

By  Alexander  MacAlister,  M.D.  Professor  of  Zoology, 

University  of  Dublin.! 
LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 

By  W.  H.  CORFIELD,  M.A.  M.D.  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 

Public  Health,  University  College,  London, 

B 
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T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.     C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  C.E. 
THE   WHITWORTH    MEASURING   MA- 

CHINE.  Including  Descriptions  of  the  Surface  Plates, 
Gauges,  and  other  Measuring  Instruments  made  by  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.  C.E.  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  LL.D. 
&c.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
C.  P.  B.  Shelley,  Civil  Engineer,  i  vol.  fcp.  4to.  with  4 
Plates  and  44  Woodcuts [Nearly  ready. 


TEXT-BOOKS  of  SCIENCE, 

Mechanical  and  Physical,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Students 
in  Public  and  Science  Schools.  Edited  by  C.  R.  Merri- 
FIELD,  F.R.S.    Text-Books  in  immediate  preparation  :— 

STRUCTURAL  and  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY. 

By  Dr.  Otto  W.  TnoMfi,  Professor  of  Botany  at 
the  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Cologne.  Translated  by 
A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  Coloured  Plate  & 
600  Woodcuts.     Price  6s. [Now  ready. 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  W.  H.  Preece,  C.E.  Divisional  Engineer,  P.O.  Tele- 
graphs; and  J.  SiVEWRlGHT,  M.A.  Superintendent 
(Engineering  Department)   P.O.  Telegraphs. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Captain  Abney,  Royal  Engineers,  F.R.A.S.  F.C.S. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Photography  at  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  Chatham. 

ELEMENTS  of  MACHINE  DESIGN. 

With  Rules  and  Tables  for  Designing  and  Drawing  the 
Details  of  Machinery.  By  W.  C.  Unwin,  B.Sc.  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 
By  G.  Gore,  F.R.S. 
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C.  T.  Kingzett,  F.C.S. 

The  HISTORY,  .PRODUCTS,  and  PRO- 
CESSES of  the  ALKALI  TRADE.  Including  the 
most  recent  Improvements.  By  Charles  Thomas  King- 
ZETT,  F.C.S.  Lond.  et  Berlin,  Member  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  British  Association.  8vo.  with  about  30 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 


A.  H.  G.  Hobson. 

The  AMATEUR  MECHANICS'  PRAC- 
TICAL HANDBOOK.  Describing  the  different  Tools 
required  in  the  Workshop,  the  uses  of  them,  and  how  to 
use  them ;  also  examples  of  different  kinds  of  Work,  &a 
with  full  Descriptions  and  Drawings.  By  Arthur  H.  G. 
Hobson.    Crown  8vo \Nearly  ready, 

H.  D.  Hoskold. 
The  ENGINEER'S  VALUING  ASSISTANT. 

By  H.  D.  HoSKOLD,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer  (late 
Mining  Engineer  to  the  Dean  Forest  Iron  Company  16 
years) ;  M.  Insts.  M.E.  the  Society  of  Arts,  Inventor's 
Institute,  &c  Author  of  '  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mining, 
Land,  and  Railway  Engineering,'  also  a  Work  on  *  Mining 
Engineering  &c.'    8vo \In  the  press. 

JV.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
ANTHRACEN; 

Its  Constitution,  Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Derivatives, 
including  Artificial  Alizarin,  Anthrapurpurin,  &c.  with 
their  Applications  in  Dyeing  and  Printing.  By  G. 
Auerbach.  Translated  and  edited,  from  the  Revised 
Manuscript  of  the  Author,  by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Vice-President  of  the  Chemical  Society ;  Editor  of  *  The 
Chemical  News'  and  'The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science ' ; 
Author  of  *  A  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,' 
'Select  Methods  in  Chemical  Analysis,'&c.  \2s....\Now  ready. 
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JR.  Quain,  M.D. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  MEDICINE. 

Edited  by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  at  Brompton ;  assisted  by  nume- 
rous Eminent  Writers.    In  One  Volume,  8vo...[/«  the  press. 

G.  fViedemann. 

A  TREATISE  on  GALVANISM  and  ELEC- 
TRO-MAGNETISM.  By  Professor  Gustav  Wiedemann. 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  with  the 
Author's  sanction  and  co-operation,  by  G.  Carey  Foster, 
F.R.S.  Professor  of  Physics  in  University  College,  London. 
3  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

H.  JVatts,  RR.S. 
DICTIONARY    of    CHEMISTRY    and    the 

ALLIED  BRANCHES  OF  OTHER  SCIENCES.  By 
Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and 
Practical  Chemists.  Vol.  VIII.  a  Supplementary  Volume 
of  Recent  Discoveries,  bringing  the  Record  of  Chemical 
Discovery  down  to  the  year  1876 8vo. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Paul. 
INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY; 

A  Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  use  in  Colleges  or 
Technical  Schools.  Being  a  Translation,  by  Dr.  J.  D. 
Barry,  of  Professors  Stohmann  and  Engler's  German 
Edition  of  Payen's  Prids  de  Chimie  Industrtelle.  Edited 
throughout  and  supplemented  with  Chapters  on  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Metals,  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  In  One 
thick  Volume,  8vo.  with  very  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

[In  the  press. 
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H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  ECONOMICS. 

By  Henry  Dunning  Macleod,  M.A.  Trin.  ColL  Camb. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Author  of  *  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking '  &c.     i  vol.  crown  8vo. 

\In  the  press. 

Dr.  E.  Zeller. 
The  PRAE-SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS, 

Being  a  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  time  of  SOCRATES.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  with  the  Author's  sanction.     Crown  8vo. 

ARISTOTLE  and  the  ELDER  PERIPATE- 

TICS.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  E.  ZELLER, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  with  the  Author's 
sanction.     Crown  8vo. 

%♦  The  above  volumes  will  complete  the  English  Translation 
of  Dr.  Zeller'S  W^rk  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 


The  Rev.  O.  Shipley,  M.A. 
The  RITUAL  at  the  ALTAR, 

Containing  the  Office  of  Holy  Communion,  with  preparation 
and  Thanksgiving,  Rubrical  Directions,  Private  Prayers, 
and  Ritual  Music,  according  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  together  with  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  Introits,  Graduals, 
Offertories,  Secrets,  Communions  and  Post  Communions  of 
the  day ;  and  an  Appendix  of  general  Rubrics.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby 
Shipley,  M.A [/«  the  press. 
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G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  LATIN  CLASSI- 
CAL LITERATURE.  By  G.  A.  SiMCOX,  M.  A.  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,   i  vol.  crown  8vo. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  GREEK  CLASSI- 
CAL LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffv, 
MA.  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  Author  of  *  Social  Life  in  Greece ' 
&c     I  vol.  crown  8vo. 


The  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A 
SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 
Collie,  Oxford.     Fcp.  8vo.  Maps \In  February. 


Dean  Merivale. 


SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ROME, 

Abridged  from  Dean  Merivale*S  General  History  of 
Rome,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author,  by  C.  PULLER, 
M.A  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Fcp.  8vo. 


The  Rev.  IV.  Linwood,  M.A. 
The  THEBAN  TRILOGY  of  SOPHOCLES. 

Greek  Text,  with  Copious  Explanatory  English  Notes, 
adapted  for  the  Use  of  Elementary  Students.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Linwood,  M.A.  formerly  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon. 
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The  Rev.  E.  Fowle. 
A  FIRST  ETON  GREEK  READER, 

Drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the  Lower  Master  of  Eton 
School.     By  the  Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE.     i2mo. 

\In  February. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  White's 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  TEXTS  :— 

CICERO'S  CATO  MAJOR,  Latin  Text  with  English  Vocabu- 
lary.    Edited  by  JOHN  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxoa     32mo. 

\In  t lie  press. 

CICERO'S  LiELIUS,  Latin  Text  with  English  Vocabulary. 
By  the  same  Editor.     32mo [In  the  press. 

ST  MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL,  Greek  Text  with  English 
Vocabulary.  By  the  same  Editor.  Price  2s.6d.  [Nearly  ready. 

ST  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS,  Greek  Text  with 
English  Vocabulary.     By  the  same  Editor. 


J.  JV.  Hales,  M.A.     C  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
The    LONDON     SERIES     of     ENGLISH 

CLASSICS.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.  &c.  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ; 
and  jointly  by  C.  S.  JERRAM,  M.A.  &c.  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

In  the  press  for  this  Series  : — 
MILTON'S     PARADISE    REGAINED,  Books    I.    &    IL 

Annotated   by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  &c.  late  Scholar  of 

University   College,   Oxford,   Joint-Editor  of  the  Series. 

Fcp.  8vo ..[Nearly  ready. 

MACAULAY'S    ESSAY    on    CLIVE.      By  H.  C.  BowEN, 

M.A.  Second  Master,  City  of  London  School.  [Nearly  ready. 
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The  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.     C.  Sankey,  M.A. 
EPOCHS  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY; 

A  Series  of  Books  narrating  the  History  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  of  their  relation  to  other  countries,  at  successive 
Epochs.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and  jointly 
by  Charles  Sankev,  MA. 

Volumes  in  preparatien  for  this  Series : — 

The  GRACCHI,  MARIUS  &  SULLA  ByA.H.BEESLY,M.A 
Assistant-Master,  Marlborough  College.     2s,  6d. 

\Nearly  ready, 

ROME  and  CARTHAGE,  the  PUNIC  WARS.  By  R. 
BOSWORTH  Smith,  M,A,  Assistant-Master,  Harrow  SchooL 

SPARTAN  and  THEBAN  SUPREMACY.  By  Charles 
Sankey,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ; 
Assistant-Master,  Marlborough  College ;  Joint-Editor  of 
the  Series. 

C.  Colbeck,  M.A. 
EPOCHS  of  MODERN  HISTORY; 

A  Series  of  Books  narrating  the  History  of  England  and 
Europe  at  successive  Epochs  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
Era.  In  course  of  publication,  each  volume  in  fcp.  8vo. 
complete  in  itself  Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Assistant-Master  on  the 
Modem  Side  at  Harrow  School, 

Volumes  in  preparation  for  this  Series: — 
The  AGE  of  QUEEN   ANNE.     By  E.   E.  Morrls,  M.A 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford  [In  thepress. 

The  NORMANS  in  EUROPE.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  JOHNSOxV, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford \In  thepress. 

The  BEGINNING  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES  ;  Charles  the 
Great  and  Alfred  ;  the  History  of  England  and  its  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Europe  in  the  Ninth  Century.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  R.  W.  CHURCH,  M.A,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

\In  tlte  press. 
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M.  Hewitt,  M.A. 

A  DIGEST  of  LATIN  LANGUAGE  EX- 
AMINATION QUESTIONS  ;  or,  Materials  for  Exami- 
nation-Papers  in  Latin  Grammar.  By  H.  Marmaduke 
Hewitt,  M.A.     i2mo [Nearly  ready. 

A  DIGEST  of  GREEK  LANGUAGE  EX- 
AMINATION QUESTIONS ;  or,  Materials  for  Exami- 
nation-Papers  in  Greek  Grammar.  By  the  same  Author. 
i2mo.    •• • [Nearly  ready. 

\*  A  similar  Work  on  the  English  Language,  by  the  same 
Author,  is  preparing  for  publication. 


The  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A. 
EPOCHS  of  ENGLISH  HISTORY ; 

A  Series  of  Books  narrating  the  History  of  England  at 
successive  Epochs,  intended  for  use  in  Elementary  Schools. 
To  be  completed  in  Eight  Volumes,  of  which  Five  have 
already  appeared.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Mandell  Creigh- 
TON,  M.A.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,. 
Oxford. 

Now  in  preparation  in  completion  of  this  Series  : — 

The  SETTLEMENT  of  the  CONSTITUTION,  from  1688  to 
1788.  By  James  Rowley,  M.A.  Prof,  of  Mod.  Hist,  and 
Lit  Univ.  Coll.  Bristol    [Slwrtly. 

ENGLAND  during  the  AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 
WARS,  from  1778  to  1820.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A. 
Assistant-Master,  King's  School,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

MODERN  ENGLAND,  from  1820  to  1876,  By  Oscar 
Browning,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 

c 
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T.  Longmore^  C.B. 
GUNSHOT  INJURIES. 

By    Surgeon-General    T.   LONGMORE,   C.B.   Professor  of 
Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School.   2  vols.  8vo. 


The  Rev.  B.  IV.  Savile,  M.A. 
WHO  SHALL  REVISE  the  LITURGY  ? 

By  BOURCHIER  Wrey  Savile,  M.A.  Rector  of  Shillingford, 
Author  of  *  The  Primitive  and  Catholic  Faith/  &c.     8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 


The  late  IV,  E.  Jelf,  B.D. 

A  COMMENTARY  on  the  FIRST  EPISTLE 
of  ST.  JOHN.  By  William  Edward  Jelf,  B.D.  late 
Student  and  Censor  of  Christ  Church;  Author  of  'A 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language '  &c  8vo.   \In  a  few  days. 


Rev.  E.  T.  Stevens,  M.A.     Rev.  D.  Morris,  B.A 
ANNOTATED    POEMS    of  ENGLISH 

AUTHORS.  Edited  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Candi- 
dates preparing  for  Examination  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  STEVENS, 
M.A.  and  the  Rev.  David  Morris,  B.A. 


Bloomfield'S  Farmet^s  Boy. 

'Rvv.^S' Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wy- 
oming. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 

COWPER  on  His  Mother^ s  Pic- 
ture. 

COWPER'S  Task. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline. 


Milton's  Lycidasy  price  4//. 
sewed,  or  6d.  cloth. 

\Now  ready. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar. 

Wordsworth's     Excursion 
(Selection). 
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Professor  Buchheim. 


GERMAN  POETRY  for  REPETITION  : 

a  Graduated  Collection  of  Classical  and  Popular  Pieces 
and  Extracts  of  acknowledged  merit,  suitable  to  dwell  in 
the  memory  of  Young  Persons ;  selected  from  the  best 
works  of  modem  German  Poets,  with  English  Notes  for 
Learners.  Edited  by  C.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  Ph.D.  Professor 
of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  King's  College, 
Examiner  to  the  University  of  London,     i  vol.  i8mo. 


E.  L.  Naftel. 

An  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN    COURSE. 

Adapted  for  Public  Schools.  By  Ernest  L.  Naftel, 
German  Master,  Upper  School,  Liverpool  College.  In 
Seven  Separate  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  uniform  with  Contanseau's 
Elementary  French  Course \Earlyin  1877. 

L  SMALLER    or    ELEMENTARY    GERMAN     GRAM- 
MAR,  in  Two  Parts  :— 

1.  German  Accidence,  price  9^.  1      ^^^^^  ^^^ 

2.  German  Syntax,  pnce  9a,      J 

II.  THREE   GERMAN   EXERCISE   BOOKS  adapted   to 
the  same,  and  each  provided  with  a  Vocabulary : — 

1.  First  German  Exercise  Book. 

2.  Second  German  Exercise  Book. 

3.  German  Translation  Book. 

III.  TWO   GERMAN   READING  BOOKS  adapted  to  the 
same,  and  each  provided  with  a  Vocabulary : — 

1.  First  Easy  German  Reader. 

2.  Second  Advanced  German  Reader. 
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y.  Gostwick. 
ENGLISH   GRAMMAR, 

For  Lower  and  for  Higher  Classes  in  Schools.    By  Joseph 
GOSTWICK.    Crown  8vo. \ln  the  press. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Bartle. 
A  GRAMMAR    of    the    ENGLISH     LAN- 

GUAGE,  with  the  Principles  of  Analysis.  Expressly 
designed  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Local  Examinations,  the  Civil  Service,  and  other 
Competitive  Tests  ;  and  also  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Schools, 
and  Private  Families.  By  GEORGE  BARTLE,  D.D.  D.C.L. 
Author  of  '  A  Synopsis  of  English  History*  &c.     i2mo. 

\Nearly  ready. 

The  New  Code  1876. 
DOMESTIC   ECONOMY  for  GIRLS, 

in  a  Series  of  Reading-Lessons,  by  Various  Writers,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  STEVENS,  M.A.  Oxon.  Joint-Editor  of  thp 
*  Grade  Lesson  Books,*  the  *  Useful  Knowledge  Series,'  &c. 
Book  III.  for  Girls*  Sixth  Standard  {comiplctiovL)  : — The  Fabric 
of  the  House,  &c.  The  Work  of  the  Household.  The 
Health  of  the  Household.  The  Morals  of  Servants,  &c. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s, [Early  in  1877. 


WORKS    RECENTLY    PUBLISHED. 


G.  O.   Trevelyan,  M.P. 
Selections   from   the   Writings  of  Lord 

Macaulay.  Edited,  with  Occasional  Notes,  by  GEORGE 
Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P Crown  8vo.  6s 

Miss  ^.  B.  Edwards. 
A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile; 

Being  a  Journey  through  Egypt  and  Nubia  to  the  Second 
Cataract  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Author  of  *  Un- 
trodden Peaks  and  Unfrequented  Valleys'  &c.  With 
Facsimiles  of  Inscriptions,  Two  Coloured  Maps  of  the  Nile 
from  Alexandria  to  Dongola,  and  8o  Illustrations  (17  full 
size  of  page)  engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author;  bound  in  Ornamental  Covers  designed  also  by 
the  Author    • Imperial  8vo.  42^. 

J.  T.  Wood,  RS.A. 
Discoveries  at  Ephesus, 

Including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the  Great  Temple  of 
Diana.  By  J.  T.  WOOD,  F.S.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  (Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  H.R.H. 
Prince  Arthur.)  With  27  Lithographic  Plates  and  42 
Engravings  on  Wood,  from  original  Drawings  and  Photo- 
graphs  Imperial  Svo.  dy. 

ing   the    interest    of  the    book  by 


*The  excavations  at  Ephesus  are 
of  high  importance,  both  from  an 
architectural  and  archaeological  point 
of  view.  The  story  of  the  work  is 
told  by  Mr.  Wood  very  completely, 
yet  without  tedious  detail,  and  no 
opportunity  has  been  lost  of  augment- 


pictures  of  places  and  objects.  To 
scholars  the  inscriptions,  a  great 
many  of  which  have  been  transcribed 
for  the  work,  will  possess  consider- 
able interest' 

Daily  News. 
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The  Atelier  du  Lys ; 

Or,  an  Art-Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  the  Author 
of  *  Mademoiselle  Mori/  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
complete  in  One  Volume Crown  8vo.  dr. 


M.  Betham-'Edwards, 
A  Year  in  Western  France. 

By  M.  Betham-Edwards.     With  Frontispiece  View  of 
the  H6tel  de  Viile,  La  Rochelle Crown  8vo.  lar.  6rf. 


JV.  L.  JVatts. 
Across  the  Vatna  JokuU, 

Or  Scenes  in  Iceland  ;  a  description  of  Hitherto  Unknown 
Regions.  By  William  Lord  Watts.  With  2  Woodcut 
Illustrations  and  2  Coloured  Maps Crown  8vo.  6j. 


E.  Oldfield,  M.A. 
Saint  Peter s  and  St  Pauls  ; 

Notes  on  the  Decoration  of  a  few  Churches  in  Italy,  in- 
cluding Saint  Peter's  on  the  Vatican  at  Rome^  with 
Suggestions  for  proceeding  with  the  completion  of  St. 
Paul's.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  CHURCH, 
D.C.L.  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  By  E.  Oldfield,  M.A.  F.S-A. 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  Completion 
of  St  Paul's. ..8vo.  3J.  &/. 
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Professor  Geffcken. 
Church  and  State, 

Their  relations  Historically  Developed.  By  Heinrich 
Geffcken,  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strasburg,  late  Hanseatic  Minister  Resident  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's.  Translated  and  edited  with  the 
Author's  assistance  by  Edw^ard  Fairfax  Taylor. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  42J. 


The  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A. 
Behind  the  Veil ; 

An  Outline  of  Bible  Metaphysics  compared  with  Ancient 
and  Modem  Thought.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  Griffith, 
M  JL  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's ;  Author  of  *  Fundamentals, 
or  Bases  of  Belief.' • 8vo.  los.  6d. 

The  Deprived  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
The   Life  of  Robert    Frampton,    D.D. 

The  Deprived  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  Edited  by  T.  Simpson 
Evans,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Shoreditch.  With  a  Portrait 
engraved  on  Steel,  from  the  Original  Oil  Painting  preserved 
in  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Gloucester.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


'The  true  value  and  proper  justifi- 
cation for  the  appearance  m  print  of 
such  memoirs  at  the  present  time 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  new  illus- 
trations of  social  and  political  history 
they  contain.  That  from  such  a 
point  of  view  alone  Framfton's 
Life  is  well  worth  notice,  we  hope  to 
prove  even  in  the  space,  necessarily 
hrief^  accorded  to  us  here  for  its  con- 
sideration. Academy. 


*  This  is  an  interesting  memoir  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  divines 
and  of  one  of  the  best  of  men. 
Living  in  stormy  times,  Framptox 
suffered  for  his  faith,  but  he  bore  his 
deprivation  lightly.  Evelyn  and 
Pepys  both  testify  to  his  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  ;  and  of  his 
earnestness  and  piety  this  book  is  a 

record The  biography  is  in  every 

way  worth  reading.       Standard. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  IVaddington. 
Congregational    History,    1 700-1 800,  in 

relation  to  Contemporaneous  Events,  Education,  the 
Eclipse  of  Faith,  Revivals,  and  Christian  Missions.  By 
John  Waddington,  D.D 8vo.  15^. 


The  Rev.  y.  Vaughan. 
The  Trident,  the  Crescent  &  the  Cross ; 

A  View  of  the  Religious  History  of  India  during  the 
Hindu,  Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  Periods. 
By  the  Rev.  jAMES  Vaughan,  Nineteen  Years  a  Mission- 
ary of  the  C.M.S.  in  Calcutta 8vo.  9;.  &/. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Martineau. 
Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things ; 

A  Volume  of  Sermons.  By  James  Martineau,  LL.D. 
D.D.  Honorary  Member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences^  and  Prindipal  of  Manchester  New  Col- 
lege, London    Crown  8vo.  /J.  dd. 


Professor  Kuenen. 


The   Prophets  and   Prophecy  in  Israel; 

An  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry.  By  Dr.  A.  KUENEN, 
Prof  of  Theol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Leyden.  Translated  from 
the  Dutch  by  the  Rev.  A.  MiLROY,  M.A.  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  MuiR,  Esq.  D.C.L 8vo.  21J. 
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German  Home  Life. 

Reprinted    from    Fraser^s   Magazine.      Second    Edition^ 
thoroughly  revised Crown  8vo.  6j. 


A.  Nicols,  RR.G.S. 
The  Puzzle  of  Life  and   How  it   Has 

Been  Put  Together:  a  Short  History  of  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Life  upon  the  Earth  from  the  Earliest  Times; 
including  an  Account  of  Pre-Historic  Man,  his  Weapons, 
Tools,  and  Works.  By  Arthur  Nicols,  F.R.G.S.  With 
12  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Waddy Crown  8vo.  5j. 

H.  B.  IVoodward. 
The    Geology  of  England   and   Wales; 

A  Concise  Account  of  the  Lithological  Characters,  Leading 
Fossils,  and  Economic  Products  of  the  Rocks ;  with  Notes 
on  the  Physical  Features  of  the  Country.  By  HORACE  B. 
Woodward,  F.G.S.  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England 
and  Wales.  With  a  Geologically  Coloured  Map  and  29 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood Crown  8vo.  I4r. 

T.  Arnold,  M.A. 
Beowulf; 

A  Heroic  Poem  of  the  Eighth  Century  (Anglo-Saxon  Text 
and  English  Translation),  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendix.  By  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  MA.  Univ.  Coll.  Oxford ; 
Editor  of  Wicklifs  English  Works  : 8vo.  lis. 


*  This  admirable  edition  of  a  famous 
Anglo-Saxon  classic  will  hardly  be 
more  welcome  to  the  student  than  to 
the  general  reader,  for  whose  con- 
venience it  is  provided  with  all  the 
intelligent  aids  to  study  which 
characterise  the  best  productions  of 
the  modem  school  of  criticism.    The 


translation,  which  is  printed  at  the 
foot  of  the  text,  is  literal,  and  yet  not 
inelegant,  the  notes  are  copious,  and 
the  introduction  summarises  in  a  very 
agreeable  form  what  little  is  to  be 
said  about  the  history  and  biblio- 
graphy of  the  poem.' 

Examiner. 
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IV.  E.  H.  Forsyth,  B.A. 
The  Odes  of  Horace  in  English  Verse, 

By  W.  E.  H.  Forsyth,  B.A Crown  8vo.  5^. 


C.  B.  Cayley. 
The  Iliad  of  Homer, 

Homometrically  translated  by  C.  B.  Cayley,  Translator  of 

Dante's   Comedy,  &c.     (Dedicated  by  permission  to  the 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.) 8vo.  I2j.6rf. 

'  The  three  most  conspicuous  good  most  spirited  passages,  and  his  bold 
qualities  of  Mr.  Cayley's  version  are  and  often  very  successful  method  of 
me  Archaic  colouring  he  has  given  rendering  the  Homeric  compound 
his  diction  ^this  is  a  real  gain),  the  epithets,  which  are  pictures  and 
animation  with  which  he  inspires  the    poems  in  miniature.' 

Morning  Post. 


Professor  Heer. 
The  Primaeval  World  of  Switzerland 

By  Professor  OSWAL  Heer,  of  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Edited  by  James  Heywood,  M.A.  F.R.S.  President  of  the 
Statistical  Society.  With  a  Geologically  Coloured  Map, 
19  fuU-page  Plates  in  Lithography  and  Chromoxylography, 
and  372  Woodcuts  2  vols.  8vo.  28J. 


« This  book,  by  Dr.  Heer,  is  highly 
acceptable,  for  it  enables  us  to  study 
the  subject  completely  and  at  our 
own  fireside.  In  whomsoever  any 
curiosity  on  such  matters  exists  this 
volume  increases  and  satisfies  it,  for 
its  pages  shew  the  constitution  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  successions  of  the 
series  of  races  of  animals  and  plants 
which  flourished  and  perished  in 
periods  of  incalculable  antiquity 


Of  Dr.  Heer  himself  it  is  sufficient 
to  premise  that  he  is  well  qualified 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  amongst  palaeonto- 
logists for  his  large  and  fully  illus- 
trated volumes  on  the  Tertiary  flora 
of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  amongst 
entomologists  by  his  special  acquain- 
tance with  the  minute  world  of  ants 
and  other  fossil  insects.' 

Edinburgh  Review. 
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The  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 
The   Public   Schools   Atlas  of  Ancient 

Geography,  in  a  series  of  Twenty-eight  entirely  New 
Coloured  Maps.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Study  of  Ancient  Geography,  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  BUTLER, 
MA.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  In  Imperial  Octavo 
or  in  Imperial  Quarto,  price  Js.  6d.  cloth. 


M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Navigation.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  ;  with  a 
Second  Supplement  shewing  the  progress  of  British  Com- 
mercial Legislation  down  to  the  Present  Time,  and  41  Maps 
and  Charts.     Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid 8vo.  63J. 

\*  The  Second  Supplement  separately,  price  3J.  6d. 


W.  F.  Finlason. 

Our  New  Judicial  System  and  Civil  Pro- 
cedure as  Reconstructed  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  in- 
cluding the  Act  of  1876 ;  with  Comments  on  their  Effect 
and  Operation.  By  W.  F.  FiNLASON,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law Crown  8vo.  lor.  6d. 


'  The  past  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  our  judicature  is  an  inviting 
topic,  and  there  is  probably  no  writer 
more  familiar  with  the  subject  and 
more  competent  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  defects  which  undoubtedly 
exist  than  the  learned  Author  of  this 
treatise.  And  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  add  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
absolutely  uninfluenced  by  any  fear 
of  exciting  irritation,  or  any  hope  of 
courting    favour    in   high    quarters. 


With  entire  impartiality  he  reviews 
the  present  state  of  legal  business,, 
the  difficulty  which  is  raised  to  the 
working  of  the  reformed  judicature 
by  the  judges  themselves,  their  ap- 
parent incapacity  to  get  rid  of  the 
prejudices  in  which  they  have  been, 
trained  ;  and  his  conclusions  from 
these  premises  are  expressed  with  a 
clearness  and  accuracy  which  must 
meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
profession.'  Law  Times. 
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T.  Brassey,  M.P. 
British  Seamen, 

As  Described  in  recent  Pariiamentary  and  Official  Docu- 
ments. By  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.  Author  of '  Work  and 
Wages.' 8vo.  price  lOf.  &/. 


Mrs.  Buckton. 
Health  in  the  House, 

Twenty-five  Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology  in  its 
application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals 
delivered  to  the  Wives  and  Children  of  Working  Men  in 
Leeds  and  Saltaire.  By  Catherine  M.  Buckton,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Leeds  School  Board.  Seventh  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.     With  41  Woodcuts Small  8vo.  2j. 


New  and  Improved  Editions  of  Dr.  Bull  s  Two 
Manuals  for  Mothers. 

Hints  to  Mothers 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room ;  with  an  Exposure 
of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those  subjects,  and 
Hints  on  Nursing.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2J.  6rf. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Children 

in  Health  and  Disease.     By  THOMAS  BULL,  M.D.    New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2J.  6d. 
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The  Rev.  E.  Fowle. 
Second  Easy  Greek  Reading  Book, 

Containing  Lessons  from  Xenophon,  the  First  Book  of 
Homer,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Fowle,  Author  of 
*Short  and  Easy  Greek  Book'  &c i2mo.  5^. 

H.  M.  IVilkins,  M.A. 
Rules  of  the  Latin  Compound  Sentence, 

For  the  use  of  the  Junior  Classes  in  Schools.  By  Henry 
MusGRAVE  Wilkins,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Merton  CoU^^e, 
Oxford 8vo.  is. 


Professor  TyndalL 
Lessons  in  Electricity 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  1875-76.     By  John  Tyndall, 
D.C.L.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.     With  58  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


Dr.  G.  Hurley. 
Histological  Demonstrations, 

A  Guide  to  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Animal 
Tissues  in  Health  and  Disease;  being  the  Substance  of 
Lectures  delivered  by  G.  Harley,  M.D.  F.R.S.  formerly 
Prof,  in  Univ.  Coll.  and  Phys.  to  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp.  London. 
Edited  by  G.  T.  BROWN,  M.R.C.V.S.  Prof,  of  Vet.  Med. 
and  one  of  the  Inspecting  Officers  in  the  Cattle  Plague 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  Second  Edition,  revised  ; 
with  220  Woodcuts ,3. Post  8vo.  \2S. 
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IV.  E.  Bolland,  M.A.    A.  Lang,  M.A. 
Aristotle s    Politics,   Books    L    III.  IV. 

(VII.)  the  Greek  Text  of  Bekker,  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation by  W.  E.  Holland,  M.A.  Assistant-Master  of 
Bedford  Grammar  School,  late  Post  Master  of  Merton 
Coll.  Oxford.  Together  with  Short  Introductory  Essays 
by  A.  Lang,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Merton  Coll.  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.  /j.  6d. 


Mrs.  Armitage. 
The  Childhood  of  the  English  Nation ; 

Or,  the    Beginnings    of  English    History.     By   Ella  S. 
Armitage  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 


*  Mrs.  Armitage  has  not  only  read, 
which  is  an  easy  process,  but  she  has 
marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  di- 
gested, which  is  quite  another  matter. 
What  she  has  found  in  her  books  she 
has  fairly  made  her  own,  and  she  has 
turned  it  to  her  own  purposes  without 
any  servile  following  of  anybody. 
She  has  not  only  read,  but  thought — 
thought    for    herself    honestly    and 

thoroughly Her  book  stands  quite 

by  itself ;  it  does  not  form  part  of  any 
series.  This  has  perhaps  been  an 
advantage.  She  has  been  able  to 
choose  her  own  limits,  and  to  take 
her  own  line,  without  reference  to  any 
other  companion  volumes.  She  has 
chosen  an  independent  position,  and 
she  is  quite  able  to  fill  it  Looked  at 
from  another  point  of  view,  among 
the  crowd  of  female  writers  who  have 
undertaken  to  write  small  volumes  of 
history,  she  is  one  of  the  four  or  five 

who  have  shewn  real  power The 

book  is  by  no  means  a  mere  narrative  ; 
it  is  its  special  object  to  be  otherwise. 
Mrs.  Armitage  gives  throughout  at 
least  as  much  attention  to  constitu- 
tional and  social  points  as  to  the 
narrative  of  events,  and  in  so  doing 
she  does  indeed  trace  everything  up 


to  its  true  origin.  The  sketches 
which  she  here  g^ves  us,  both  of  the 
very  earUest  stage  of  English  national 
life  and  of  those  later  stages  which 
come  within  her  limits,  make  us  feel, 
almost  more  than  larger  works  do, 
what  progress  English  history,  Teu- 
tonic history,  Aryan  history,  has  made 
within  the  last  generation.  We  might 
come  nearer  than  that;  we  can  hardly 
conceive  such  a  book  as  this  written 
even  a  dozen  years  back.  A  dozen 
years  back  a  great  deal  that  Mrs. 
Armitage  writes  would  have  been 
new  even  to  scholars.  It  would  have 
been  as  an  unknown  tongue  to  those 
for  whom  she  now  writes.  But  here 
we  have  the  whole  position  of  the 
English  nation  as  a  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  race  and  of  the  general 
Aryan  family  set  forth  with  perfect 
clearness,  that  clearness  which  is 
natural  to  one  who  has  really  mastered 
that  scientific  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  is  in  tnrth  the  simplest  way  of 
looking  at  them There  is  some- 
thing really  surprising  in  the  vast 
range  of  subjects  which  she  brings  in 
in  her  later  chapters,  and  the  fulness 
and   power   with  which  she   treats 


them.' 
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LECTURE  I. 


rB  aphorism  that  'fliBtoiy  re- 
peats  itself '  is  in  no  case  more 
tmethan  in  regard  to  the  snbject 
on  which  I  am  now  to  address  yon. 
For  there  has  been  a  continnity 
from  the  very  earliest  times  of  a 
belief  more  or  less  general,  in 
the  existence  of  *  occnlt '  agencies, 
capable  of  manifesting  themselves 
in  the  prodnction  of  mysterious 
phenomena,  of  which  ordinary  ex. 
perienoe  does  not  furnish  the 
raUoncUe.  And  while  this  very 
oontinoity  is  maintained  by  some  to 
he  an  evidence  of  the  real  existence 
of  Bach  agencies,  it  will  be  my  pxtr- 
posc  to  show  you  that  it  proves 
nothing  more  than  the  wide-spread 
difihsioo,  alike  among  minds  of  the 
highest  and  of  the  lowest  culture, 
of  certain  tendencies  to  thought, 
which  have  either  created  ideal 
marvels  possessing  no  foundation 
whatever  in  fact,  or  have  by  ex- 
aggeration and  distortion  invested 
with  a  preternatural  character 
occurrences  which  are  perfectly 
capable  of  a  natural  explanation. 
Thus,  to  go  no  farther  back  than  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
we  find  the  most  wonderful  narra- 


tions,  alike  in  the  writings  of  Pa- 
gan and  Christian  historians,  of  the 
doings  of  the  Eastern  '  sorcerers ' 
and  Jewish  'exorcists'  who  had 
spread  themselves  over  the  Roman 
Empire.  Among  these  the  Simon 
Magus  slightly  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Acts  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous ;  being  recorded  to  have 
gained  so  great  a  repute  for  his 
'  magic  arts,'  as  to  have  been  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Nero  to  exhibit 
them  before  him ;  and  a  Christian 
Father  goes  on  to  tell  how  when 
Simon  was  borne  aloft  through  the 
air  in  a  winged  chariot  in  the  sight 
of  the  Emperor,  the  united  prayers 
of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
prevailing  over  the  demoniacal 
agencies  that  sustained  him, 
brought  him  precipitately  to  the 
ground.  In  our  own  day,  not  only 
are  we  seriously  assured  by  a  noble- 
man of  high  scientific  attainments 
that  he  himself  saw  Mr.  Home  sailing 
in  the  air  (by  moonlight)  out  of 
one  window  and  in  at  another,  at 
a  height  of  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground ;  but  eleven  persons  unite 
in  declaring  that  Mrs.  Gappy  was 
not  only  conveyed  through  the  air 


*  The  Lectures,  an  here  presented,  include  seyerol  passages  which  were  necessarily 
omitted  in  delivery. 
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in  a  trance  all  the  way  from  High- 
bury Park  to  Lamb's  Gondait  Street, 
but  was  brought  by  invisible  agency 
into  a  room  of  which  the  doors  and 
windows  were  closed  and  fastened, 
coming  '  plump  down '  in  a  state  of 
complete  unconsciousness  and  par- 
tial  deskahille  upon  a  table  round 
which  they  were  sitting  in  the  dark, 
ahoulder  to  shoulder. 

Of  course,  if  you  accept  the  tes- 
timony of  these  witnesses  to  the 
aerial  flights  of  Mr.  Home  ond  Mrs. 
Guppy,  you  can  have  no  reason 
whatever  for  refusing  credit  to  the 
historic  evidence  of  the  demoniacal 
elevation  of  Simon  Magus,  and  the 
victory  obtained  over  his  demons 
by  the  two  Apostles.  And  you  are 
still  more  bound  to  accept  the 
solemnly  attested  proofs  recorded 
in  the  proceedings  of  our  Law 
Courts  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  of  the  aerial  transport  of 
witches  to  attend  their  demoniacal 
festivities  ;  the  belief  in  Witchcraft 
being  then  accepted  not  only  by  the 
ignorant  vulgar,  but  by  some  of  the 
wisest  men  of  the  time,  such  as 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Bishop  Jewell,  Bichard  Baxter, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Addison ; 
while  the  denial  ofit  was  considered 
as  virtual  Atheism. 

The  general  progress  of  Ration- 
alism, however,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has 
well  shown,  has  changed  all  this  ; 
and  to  accept  any  of  these  marvels, 
we  .must  place  ourselves  in  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  narrator  of 
Mrs.  Guppy's  flight ;  who  glories  in 
being  so  completely  unfettei*ed  by 
scientific  prejudices,  as  to  be  free  to 
swallow  anything,  however  prepos- 
terous and  impossible  in  the  esti- 
mation of  scientific  men,  that  his 
belief  in  'spiritual'  agencies  may 
lead  him  to  expect  as  probable. 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be 
my  endeavour  to  show  you  b}'  a 
historical  examination  of  these 
marvels,  that  there  has  been  a  long 
succession  of  Epidemic  Delusions, 


the  form  of  which  has  changed 
from  time  to  time,  whilst  their 
essential  nature  has  remained  the 
same  throughout;  and  that  the 
condition  which  underlies  them  all 
is  the  subjection  of  the  mind  to  a 
dominant  idea.  There  is  a  consUta- 
tional  tendency  in  many  minds  to 
be  seized  by  some  strange  notion 
which  takes  entire  possession  of 
them ;  so  thatall  the  actions  of  thein- 
dividual  thus '  possessed '  are  results 
of  its  operation.  This  notion  may 
be  of  a  nature  purely  intellectual, 
or  it  may  be  one  that  strongly 
interests  the  feelings.  It  may  b9 
confined  to  a  small  group  of  indi- 
viduals, or  it  may  spread  through 
vast  multitudes.  Such  delusions 
are  most  tyrannous  and  most  liable 
to  spread,  when  connected  with 
religious  enthusiasm ;  as  we  see  in 
the  dancing  and  flagellant  manias 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  the  supposed 
demoniacal  possession  that  after- 
wards became  common  in  the 
nunneries  of  France  and  Germany ; 
the  ecstatic  revelations  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  visionaries;  the 
strange  performances  of  the  Gon- 
vulsionnaires  of  St.  Medard,  which 
have  been  since  almost  paralleled 
at  Methodist '  revivals  '  and  camp- 
meetings;  the  preaching  epidemic  of 
Lutheran  Sweden ;  and  many  other 
outbreaks  of  a  nature  more  or  less 
similar.  But  it  is  characteristic  of 
some  of  the  later  forms  of  these 
epidemic  delusions,  that  they  have 
connected  themselves  rather  with 
Science  than  with  Religion.  In 
fact,  just  as  the  performances  of 
Eastern  Magi  took  the  strongest 
hold  of  the  Soman  mind  when  its 
faith  in  its  old  religious  beliefs  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations,  so  did  the 
grandiose  pretensions  of  Mesmer, — 
who  claimed  the  discovery  of  a 
new  Force  in  Nature,  as  universal 
as  gravitation,  and  more  mysterioos 
in  its  effects  than  electricity  and 
magnetism, — find  the  most  ready 
welcome  among  sceptical  votaries 
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of  novelty  wbo  paved  the  way  for 
the  French  Eevolntion.  And  this 
pseado-scientific  idea  gave  the 
general  direction  to  the  doctrines 
tangbt  by  Mesmer's  snccessors; 
nntil  in  the  supposed '  spiritnalistic ' 
manifestations,  a  recurrence  to  the 
religions  form  took  place,  which 
may  I  think  be  mainly  traced  to 
the  emotional  longing  for  some  as- 
surance of  the  continued  existence 
of  departed  friends,  and  hence  of 
our  own  future  existence,  which 
the  intellectual  loosening  of  time- 
honoured  beliefs  as  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  has  brought  into 
doubt  with  many. 

I  must  limit  myself,  however,  to 
tbis  later  phase  of  the  history ;  and 
shall  endeavour  to  show  you  how 
completely  the  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  Mesmerism  and  Odylism 
have  been  disproved  by  scientific 
investigation:  all  that  is  genuine 
in  their  phenomena  having  been 
accounted  for  by  well-ascertained 
Physiological  principles  ;  while  the 
evidence  of  their  higher  marvels 
has  invariably  broken  down  when 
submitted  to  the  searching  tests 
imposed  by  the  trained  experts 
whom  I  maintain  to  be  alone 
qualified  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  the  matter. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  it  asserted  that  these  are 
subjects  which  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  can  investigate 
for  himself.  But  the  Chemist  and 
the  Physicist  would  most  assuredly 
demur  to  any  such  assumption  in 
regard  to  a  chemical  or  physical 
enquiry ;  the  Physiologist  and 
CreologLst  would  make  the  same 
protest  i^painst  the  judgment  of  un- 
skilled persons  in  questions  of  pby- 
siology  and  geology.  And  a  study 
of  Mesmerism,  Odylism,  and 
Spiritualism  extending  over  more 
than  forty  years,  may  be  thought 
to  justify  me  in  contending  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  Human  Mind,  of 


its  extraordinary  tendency  to  self- 
deception  in  regard  to  matters  in 
which  its  feelings  are  interested,  of 
its  liability  to  place  undue  con- 
fidence in  persons  having  an 
interest  in  deceiving,  and  of  the 
modes  in  which  fallacies  are  best  to 
be  detected  and  frauds  exposed,  is 
an  indispensable  qualification  both 
for  the  discrimination  of  the  genuine 
from  the  false,  and  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  genuine  to  its  true  shape 
and  proportions. 

And  I  further  hold  not  only  that 
it  is  quite  legitimate  for  the  en- 
quirer to  enter  upon  this  study  with 
that  'prepossession'  in  favour  of 
the  ascertained  and  universally  ad- 
mitted Laws  of  Na;ture,  which  be- 
lievers in  Spiritualism  make  it  a  re- 
proach against  men  of  science  that 
they  entertain ;  but  that  experience 
proves  that  a  prepossession  in  favour 
of  some  *  occult '  agency  is  almost 
sure  to  lead  the  investigator  to  the 
too  ready  acceptance  of  evidence  of 
its  operation.  1  would  be  the  last  to 
affirm  that  there  is  not  *  much  more 
in  heaven  and  earth  than  is  known 
to  our  philosophy ; '  and  would  be 
among  the  first  to  welcome  any 
addition  to  our  real  knowledge  of 
the  great  agencies  of  nature.  But 
my  contention  is  that  no  new  princi- 
ple of  action  has  any  claim  to  scien- 
tific acceptance,  save  upon  evi- 
dence as  complete  and  satisfactory 
as  that  which  would  be  required  in 
any  other  scientific  investigation. 

The  recent  history  of  Mr» 
Crooke's  most  admirable  invention, 
the  Radiometer,  is  pregnant  with 
lessons  on  this  point.  When  this 
was  first  exhibited  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  large  body  of  scientific 
men  assembled  at  the  soiree  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  there  was  probably 
no  one  who  was  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve with  its  inventor  that  the 
driving  round  of  its  vanes  was 
effected  by  light ;  and  the  eminent 
Physicists  in  whose  judgment  the 
greatest    confidence    was    placed^ 
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seemed  to  bave  no  doubt  that  this 
mechanical  agency  was  something 
outside  Optics  properly  so  called, 
and  was,  in  fact,  if  not  a  new  force 
in  nature,  a  new  m^odnts  operandi  of 
a  force  previously  known  under 
another  form.  There  was  here,  then, 
a  perfect  readiness  to  admit  a  novelty 
which  seemed  so  unmistakably  de- 
monstrated, though  transcending  all 
previous  experience.  But  after 
some  little  time  the  question  was 
raised  whether  the  effect  was  not 
really  due  to  action  of  Iheat  upon  the 
attenuated  vapour  of  which  it  was 
impossible  entirely  to  get  rid ;  and 
the  result  of  a  most  careful  and 
elaborate  experimental  enquiry,  in 
which  nature  has  been  put  to  the 
question  in  every  conceivable  mode, 
has  been  to  make  it  (I  believe) 
almost  if  not  quite  certain  that  the 
first  view  was  incorrect,  and  that 
heat  is  the  real  moving  power, 
acting  under  peculiar  conditions, 
but  in  no  new  mode. 

No  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  can  give 
the  least  satisfe.ction  to  the  mind 
trained  in  philosophical  habits  of 
thought,  unless  it  shall  have  been,  in 
its  way,  as  searching  and  complete 
as  this.  And  when  scientific  men 
are  invited  to  dark  seancesj  or 
admitted  only  under  the  condition 
that  they  shall  merely  look  on  and 
not  enquire  too  closely,  they  feel  that 
the  matter  is  one  with  which  they 
are  entirely  precluded  from  dealing. 
Wheu,  again,  having  seen  what  ap- 
pears  to  them  to  present  the  cha- 
racter of  a  very  transparent  con- 
juring trick,  they  ask  for  a  repetition 
of  it  under  test-conditions  admitted 
to  be  fair,  their  usual  experience  is 
that  they  wait  in  vaio  (for  hours 
it  may  be)  for  such  repetition,  and 
ore  then  told  that  they  have  brought 
an  'atmosphere  of  incredulity'  with 
them,  which  prevents  the  manifes- 
tation. Now  I  by  no  means  affirm 
that  the  claims  of  Spiritualism  are 
di^proyed  by  these  failures ;  but  I  do 


contend  that  until  the  evidence  ad* 
vanced  by  believers  in  those  claims 
has  stood  the  test  of  the  same  sift- 
ing and  cross-examination  by  scep- 
tical experts,  that  would  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  any  other  scientific 
enquiry,  it  has  no  claim  upon  gene- 
ral acceptance ;  and  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  justify  that  contention  by 
an  appeal  to  the  history  of  previous 
enquiries  of  the  like  kmd. 

It  was  about  the  year  1772  thai 
Mesmer,  who  had  previously  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  On  thehftuence 
of  the  Planets  on  the  Human  JBody, 
announced  his  discovery  of  a  nni- 
versa]  fluid,  Hhe  immediate  agent 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in 
which  life  originates,  and  by  which 
it  is  preserved ; '  and  asserted  that 
he  haii  further  discovered  the  power 
of  regulating  the  operations  of  this 
fluid,  to  guide  its  currents  in  healthy 
channels,  and  to  obliterate  by  its 
means  the  tracks  of  disease.  This 
power  he  in  the  first  instance  pro- 
fessed to  guide  by  the  use  of  mag- 
nets; but  having  quarrelled  with 
Father  Hell,  a  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  Vienna,  who  had  for- 
nished  him  with  the  magnets  with 
which  he  made  his  experiments, 
and  who  then  claimed  the  dis^ 
covery  of  their  curative  agency, 
Mesmer  went  on  to  assert  that  he 
could  concentrate  the  power  in  and 
liberate  it  from  any  substance  he 
pleased,  could  charge  jars  with  ifc 
(as  with  electricity)  and  discharge 
them  at  his  pleasure,  and  could 
cure  by  its  means  the  most  intract- 
able diseases.  Having  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Bavaria  and 
Switzerland  by  his  mysterious 
manipulations,  and  by  the  novel 
effects  which  they  often  produced, 
Mesmer  returned  to  Vienna,  and 
undertook  to  cure  of  complete  blind- 
ness a  celebrated  singer  Mdlle.  Para- 
dis,  who  had  been  for  ten  years  un- 
successfully treated  by  the  court 
physician.  His  claim  to  a  partial 
SDCcess,  however,  which  was  in  the 
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first  instance  supported  by  bis 
patient)  seemed  to  bave  been  after- 
wards so  completely  disproved  by 
carefnl  trials  of  ber  visDal  powers, 
ibat  be  found  bimself  obliged  to  quit 
Vienna  abniptly,  and  tbenee  pro- 
ceeded to  Pans,  wbere  be  soon  pro* 
dnoed  a  great  sensation.  Tbe  state 
of  Frencb  society  at  tbat  time, 
as  I  bave  already  remarked, .  was 
peculiarly  &voiirable  to  bis  pre- 
tensions. A  feverisb  excitability 
prevailed,  wbicb  caused  tbe  public 
mind  to  be  violently  agitated  by 
eyery  question  wbicb  it  took  up. 
And  Mesmer  soon  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  cballenge  tbe  learned 
societies  of  tbe  capital  to  enter  tbe 
lists  against  bim;  tbe  storm  of 
opposition  wbicb  be  tbus  provoked 
baving  tbe  effect  of  bringing  over 
to  bis  side  a  large  number  of  de- 
voted disciples  and  ardent  partisans. 
He  professed  to  distribute  tbe  mag- 
netic fluid  to  bis  congregated  pa- 
tients, from,  a  haguei  or  magnetic 
tab  wbicb  be  bad  impregnated  witb 
itf  eacb  individual  bolding  a  rod 
which  proceeded  from  tbe  haquet; 
hut  when  tbe  case  was  x)articularly 
interesting,  or  likely  to  be  particu- 
larly profitable,  be  took  it  in  band 
for  personal  magnetisation.  All 
the  smrroundings  were  sucb  as  to 
favour,  in  tbe  bysterical  subjects 
who  constituted  tbe  great  bulk  of 
bis  patients,  tbe  nervous  paroxysm 
terzoed  tbe  *  crisifl ; '  wbicb  was  at 
once  recognised  by  medical  men  as 
only  a  modified  form  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  *  hysteric  fit ; ' 
the  influence  of  tbe  indtative  ten- 
dency being  manifested  as  it  is  in 
cases  where  sucb  fits  run  through  a 
school,  nunnery,  &ctoiy,  or  revivalist 
meeting,  in  which  a  number  of  suit- 
able subjects  are  collected  together. 
And  it  was  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  moral  disorders  to  wbicb  Mes- 
mer's  proceedings  seemed  likely  to 
give  rise,  tbat  the  Frencb  Govern- 
ment directed  a  Scientific  Gommis- 
aion,  including  the  most  eminent 


savans  of  tbe  time — such  as  Lavoi- 
sier, Bailly,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
— ^to  enquire  into  them.  After  care- 
fdl  investigation  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  evi« 
dence  whatever  of  any  special 
agency  proceeding  from  the  haquet^ 
for  not  only  were  they  unable  to 
detect  the  passage  of  any  influence 
from  it  that  was  appreciable,  either 
by  electric,  magnetic,  or  chemical 
tests,  or  by  the  evidence  of  any  of 
their  senses ;  but  on  bluidfolding 
those  who  seemed  to  be  most  sus- 
ceptible to  its  supposed  influence, 
all  its  ordinary  effects  were  pro- 
duced when  they  were  without  any 
connection  with  it,  but  helieved 
that  it  existed.  And  so,  when  in  a 
garden  of  wbicb  certain  trees  bad 
been  magnetised,  tbe  patients^ 
either  when  blindfolded,  or  when 
ignorant  which  trees  had  been 
magnetised,  would  be  thrown  into 
a  convalsive  fit  if  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  near  a  magnetised 
tree,  but  were  really  at  a  distance 
from  it;  whilst,  conversely,  no 
effect  would  follow  their  close 
proximity  to^  one  of  these  trees, 
while  they  believed  themselves  to 
be  at  a  distance  from  any  of  them. 
Further,  tbe  Commissioners  re- 
ported that,  although  some  cures 
might  be  wrought  by  tbe  Mesmeric 
treatment,  it  was  not  without 
danger,  since  tbe  convulsions  ex- 
cited were  often  violent  and  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  spread,  especially 
among  men  feeble  in  body  and 
weak  in  mind,  and  almost  univer- 
sally among  women ;  and  they  dwelt 
strongly  also  on  tbe  moral  dangers 
which,  as  their  enquiries  showed, 
attended  these  practices. 

Kow  this  report,  although  refer- 
ring to  a  form  of  Mesmeric  pro- 
cedure which  has  long  since  passed 
into  disrepute,  really  deals  witb 
what  I  bold  to  be  an  important 
principle  of  action,  which,  long 
vaguely  recognised  under  the  term 
<  imagination',  now  takes  a  definite 
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rank  in  Physiological  science; — 
namelj,  that  in  indiyidnals  of  that 
excitable  nervons  temperament 
which  is  known  as  '  hysterical '  (a 
temperament  by  no  means  confined 
to  women,  but  rare  in  healthy  and 
vigorous  men),  the  expectation  of  a 
certain  resnlt  is  often  sufficient  to 
evoke  it.  Of  the  influence  of  this 
*  expectancy  *  in  producing  most 
remarkable  changes  in  the  bodily 
organism,  either  curative  or  mor- 
bid, the  history  of  Medicine  affords 
abundant  and  varied  illustrations; 
and  I  shall  presently  show  }'0u  that 
it  operates  no  less  remarkably  in 
calling  forth  movements  which, 
not  being  consciously  directed  by 
the  person  who  executes  them, 
have  been  attributed  to  hypothetical 
occult  agencies. 

I  shall  not  trace  the  further 
history  of  Mesmer,  or  of  the  system 
advocated  by  himself;  contenting 
myself  with  one  ladicrous  example 
of  the  absurdity  of  his  pretensions. 
When  asked  in  his  old  age  by  one 
of  his  disciples,  why  he  ordered 
his  patients  to  bathe  in  river-water 
in  preference  to  well-water,  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  because  river- 
water  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  ; 
and  when  further  asked  how  these 
affected  it  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  warmth  they  excited,  he 
replied,  'Dear  doctor,  the  reason 
why  all  water  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun  is  superior  to  all  other 
water,  is  because  it  is  magnetised — 
since  twenty  years  ago  I  magnetised 
the  sun  !  * 

In  the  hands  of  some  of  his  pupils, 
however,  Animal  Magnetism,  or 
Mesmerism  (as  it  gradually  came 
to  be  generally  called),  assumed  an 
entirely  new  development.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Marquis  de  Puy- 
segur, — ^a  great  landed  proprietor, 
who  appears  to  have  practised  the  art 
most  disinterestedly  for  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  his  tenantry  and  poor  neigh- 
bours,— that  a  state  of  profound 
insensibility  might   be  induced  by 


very  simple  methods  in  some  indi- 
viduals, and  a  state  akin  to  som- 
nambulism in  others ;  and  this  dis- 
covery  was  taken  np  and  brought 
into  vogue  by  numerous  mesmeri- 
sers  in  France  and  Grermany, .while, 
during  the    long   Continental  war 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  it 
remained  almost  unknown  in  Eng- 
land.   Attention  seems  to  have  been 
first  drawn  to  it  in  this  country  bj 
the  publication  of  the  account  of  a 
severe  operation  performed  in  1829 
by  M.   Cloquet,   one    of    the  most 
eminent  surgeons   of  Paris,    on  a 
female  patient  who  had  been  thrown 
by  mesmerism  into  the  state  of  som- 
nambulism ;  in  which,  though  able 
to  converse  with  those  around  her, 
she  showed  herself  entirely  insen- 
sible to  pain,  whilst  of  all  that  took 
place  in  it  she  had  subsequently  no 
recollection  whatever.  About  tweke 
years  afterwards,  two  amputations 
were  performed  in  our  ovm  countiy, 
one  in    Nottinghamshire,   and  the 
other  in  Leicestershire,  upon  mes- 
merised patients,   who  showed  no 
other  sign  of  consciousness  than  an 
almost  inaudible  moaning ;  both  of 
them  exhibiting  an  unintermpted 
placidity  of  countenance,  and  de^ 
daring,  when  brought  back  to  their 
ordinary  state,  that  they  were  ut- 
terly unaware  of  what  had  been 
done  to   them  during  their  sleep. 
And    not    long     afterwards,    Dr. 
Esdaile,  a  surgeon  in  Calcutta,  g&ye 
details  of   numerous   most  severe 
and  tedious    operations  performed 
by  him,  without  the  infliction  of 
pain,  upon  natives  in  whom  he  had 
induced  the  mesmeric  sleep ;  theranJc 
of  Presidency  Surgeon  being  con- 
ferred  upon  him  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
(then  Governor-General  of  India), 
*in  acknowledgment   of   the   ser* 
vices  he  had  rendered  to  humanity 
The  results  of  minor  experiments 
performed  by  various  pjersons  de- 
sirous of  testing  the  reality  of  this 
state,  were  quite  in  harmony  with 
these.     Writing  in  1 845,  Dr.  Noble, 
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of  Manchester  (with  -whom  I  was 
early  brought  into  association  by 
Sir  John  Forbes  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  enquiry),  said : 

We  h&Te  seen  a  needle  tbrust  deeply 
nnder  the  nail  of  a  woman  sleeping  mes- 
mmcalij,  without  its  exciting  a  quiyer; 
we  have  seen  pungent  snnff  in  large 
quaotities  passed  up  the  nofttrils  under  the 
same  drcumstances,  without  any  sneezing 
beiog  produced  until  the  patient  was 
roQsod,  many  minutes  afterwards :  we  have 
ootit-ed  an  immunity  from  all  shock  when 
percussion  caps  have  heen  discharged  sud- 
dealj  and  loudly  close  to  the  ear ;  and  we 
hare  observed  a  patient^s  little  finger  in  the 
flune  of  a  candle,  and  yet  no  iDdication  of 
pain.  In  this  latter  case  all  idea  of  there 
hjiTiDg  been  courageous  dissimulation  was 
lemored  from  our  mind  in  seeiog  the  same 
patient  afterwards  evince  both  surprise  and 
indigaation  at  the  treatment  received ;  as, 
from  particular  circumstances,  a  substantial 
inoonvenience  was  to  result  from  the  injury 
to  the  finger,  which  was  by  no  means 
dight.* 

This  'mesmeric sleep '  corresponds 
predaely  in  character  with  what  is 
known  in  medicine  as  *  hysteric 
coma;'  the  insensibility  being  as 
profound,  while  it  lasts,  as  in  the 
coma  of  narcotic  poisoning  or  pres- 
foire  on  the  brain ;  but  coming  on  and 
passing  off  with  such  suddenness  as  to 
show  that  it  is  dependent  upon  some 
transient  condition  of  the  sensorium, 
which,  with  out  present  knowledge, 
we  can  pretty  certainly  assign  to  a 
reduction  in  the  supply  of  blood 
caused  by  a  sort  of  spasmodic  con- 
traction  of  the  blood-vessels.  That 
there  is  no  adequate  ground  for  re- 
garding it  as  otherwise  than  real, 
appears  further  from  the  discovery 
made  not  long  afterwards  by  Mr. 


Braid,  a  surgeon  practising  at  Man- 
chester, that  he  could  induce  it  by 
a  very  simple  method,  which  is  not 
only  even  more  effective  than  the 
*  passes '  of  the  mesmeriser,  but  is 
moreover  quite  independent  of  any 
other  will  than  that  of  the  person 
who  subjects  himself  to  it.  He 
found  that  this  state  (which  he  de- 
signated as  Hypnotism)  could  be 
induced  in  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
dividuals of  either  sex,  and  of  all 
ranks,  ages,  and  temperaments,  who 
determinately  fix  their  gaze  for 
several  minutes  consecutively  on  an 
object  brought  so  near  to  their  eyes, 
as  to  require  a  degree  of  conver- 
gence of  their  axes  that  is  main- 
tainable only  by  a  strong  effort.' 

The  first  state  thus  induced  is 
usually  one  of  profound  comatose 
sleep ;  the  *  subject  *  not  being 
capable  of  being  roused  by  sensory 
impressions  of  any  ordinary  kind, 
and  bearing  without  the  least  indi- 
cation of  consciousness  what  would 
ordinarily  produce  intolerable  un- 
easiness or  even  severe  pain.  But 
after  some  little  time,  this  state  very 
commonly  passes  into  one  of  Som- 
nambulism, which  again  corresponds 
closely  on  the  one  hand  with  natu- 
ral, and  on  the  other  with  mes- 
meric somnambulism.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  by  the  study  of  the  som- 
nambulism artificially  induced  by 
Mr.  Braid's  process,  that  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  this  condition  has  been 
elucidated,  and  that  a  scientific  ra- 
tionale can  now  be  given  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  phenomena  re- 
ported by  Mesmerisers  as  having 
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'  Mr  Braid's  peculiar  success  in  inducing  this  state  seemed  to  depend  partly  upon  his 
mode  of  working  his  method,  and  partly  upon  the  *  expectancy '  of  his  subjects.  Finding 
^  bright  object  preferable,  he  usually  employed  his  silver  lancet-case,  which  he  held  in 
the  first  place  at  ordinary  reading  distance,  rather  above  the  plane  of  the  eyes ;  he  then 
slowly  approximated  it  towards  ^e  middle  point,  a  little  above  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
Iceeping  his  own  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  those  of  his  *  subject/  and  watching  carefully 
the  direction  of  their  axes.  If  he  perceived  their  convergence  to  be  at  all  relaxed,  he 
vithdiew  the  object  until  the  axes  were  both  again  directed  to  it ;  and  then  again  approxi- 
mated it  as  closely  as  was  compatible  with  their  continued  convergence.  When  this  could 
Im  maintained  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  upon  an  object  at  no  more  than  about  three 
distance^  the  comatose  state  generally  supervened. 
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been  presented  by  their  somnam- 
bnles. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  certain 
mesmeric  sonmambnles,  however, 
that  they  occasionally  possess  an 
intelligence  altogether  snperhaman 
as  to  things  present,  past,  andfutnre, 
which  has  received  the  designation 
'  Incidiiy ; '  and  it  is  contended  that 
the  testimony  on  which  we  accept 
the  reality  of  phenomena  which  are 
conformable  to  onr  scientific  expe- 
rience, onght  to  satisfy  ns  equally 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  those  de- 
signated as  '  the  higher,'  which  not 
only  transcend,  but  absolutely  con- 
tradict what  the  mass  of  enlightened 
men  wonld  regard  as  universal  ex- 
perience. This  contention,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  an  entirely 
incorrect  appreciation  of  the  proba- 
tive force  of  evidence ;  for,  as  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  you  in 
my  succeeding  lecture,  the  only 
secure  basis  for  our  belief  on  any 
subject,  is  the  confirmation  afforded 
to  external  testimony  by  our  sense 
of  the  inherent  probability  of  the 
fact  testified  to;  so  that,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  '  evidence  ten- 
dered in  support  of  what  is  new 
must  correspond  in  strength  with 
the  degree  of  its  incompatibility 
with  doctrines  generally  admitted  as 
true ;  and,  where  statements  obvi- 
ously contravene  all  past  experience 
and  the  universal  consent  of  man- 
kind, any  evidence  is  inadequate  to 
the  proof,  which  is  not  complete, 
beyond  suspicion,  and  absolutely  in- 
capable of  being  explained  away.' 

Putting  aside  for  the  present  the 
discussion  of  these  asserted  mar- 
vels, I  shall  try  to  set  before  you 
briefly  the  essential  characters  which 
distinguish  the  state  of  Somnam- 
bulism (whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired), on  the  one  hand  fix)m 
dreaming,  and  on  the  other  from 
the  ordiniajy  waking  condition.  As 
in  both  these,  the  mind  is  in  a  state 
of  activity;  but,  as  in  dreaming,  its 
activity  is  free  from  that  controlling 


power  of  the  will  by  whidi  it  is 
directed  in  the  waking  state ;  and  is 
also  removed  &om  this  last  bj  the 
complete  ignorance  of  all  that  has 
passed  in  it,  which  is  manifested  by 
the    'subject'    when    called  back 
to  his  waking  self, — although  tlie 
events  of  one  access  of  this  *•  second 
consciousness '  may  vividly  present 
themselves  in  the  next,  as  if  they 
had    happened    only   just   before. 
Again,  instead   of    all  the  senses 
being  shut  up,  as  in  ordinary  dream- 
ing sleep,    some  of  them  are  not 
only  awake,  but  pretematurally  im- 
pressible  ;  so  that  the  course  of  the 
somnambulist's    thought    may   be 
completely  directed  by  suggestions 
of  any  kmd  that  can  be  coDTeyed 
from   without    through  the  sense- 
channels  which  still  remain  open. 
But  further,  while  the  mindof  the  or- 
dinarydreamer  can  no  more  prodncc 
movements  in  his  body  than  bis  im- 
pressions on  sense-organs  can  affect 
his  mind,  that  of  the  sonmambnlist 
retains  fhll  direction  of  his  body  (in 
so  far,  at  least,  as  his  senses  serve 
to  guide  its  movements) ;  so  that 
he  acts  his  dreams  as  if  tbey  were 
his  waking  thoughts.     The  mesme- 
rised  or    hypnotised    somnambule 
may,  in  fact,  be  characterised  as  a 
conscious  automaionj  which,  by  ap- 
propriate suggestions,  may  be  made 
to  think,   feel,   say,   or  do  abnost 
anything  that  its  director  wills  it  to 
think,  feel,  say,  or  do;  with  this  re- 
naarkable  peculiarity,  that  its  whole 
power  seems  concentrated  upon  the 
state  of  activity  in  which  it  is  at 
each  moment,  so  that  every  faculty 
it  is  capable  of  exerting  may  become 
extraonlinarily    intensified.    Thns, 
while  vision  is  usually  suspended, 
the  senses  of  hearing,  smell,  and 
touch,  with  the  muscular  sense,  are 
often  pretematurally  acute ;  incon- 
sequence, it  would  seem,  of  the  nn- 
distracted  concentration  of  theatten- 
tion  on  their  indications.    I  c^^^ 
give  you   many  curious  instances 
of  this,  which  I  have  myself  wit- 
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nessed  ;  as  also  of  tbe  great  exertion 
of  mnscmlar  power  by  subjects  of 
extrem^j  feeble  physique;  bat  as 
they  are  aU  obviously  referrible 
to  this  one  simple  principle,  I 
need  not  dwell  on  their  details, 
preferriz^  to  narrate  one  which  I 
did  not  myself  witness,  but  which 
was  repor^d  to  me  on  most  trust- 
worthy  aathority,  of  a  remarkable 
manifestation  of  a  power  of  imita- 
tive  Yocaliaation  that  is  ordinarily 
attainable  only  after  long  practice. 
When  Jenny  Lind  was  singing  at 
Manchester,  she  was  invited  by  Mr. 
Braid  to  hear  the  performances  of 
one  of  his  hypnotised  subjects,  an 
illiterate  factory  girl,  who  had  an 
exodlent  T^oice  and  ear,  but  whose 
masical  powers  had  received 
scarcely  any  cultivation.  This  girl 
in  the  hypnotic  state  followed  the 
Swedish  nightingale's  songs  in 
different  languages  both  instan- 
taneously and  correctly ;  and  when, 
in  order  to  test  her  powers,  Mdlle. 
lind  ezten^orised  a  long  and 
elaborate  chromatic  exercise,  she 
imitated  this  with  no  less  precision, 
though  unahle  in  her  wakingi  state 
even  to  attempt  anything  of  the 
sort.  !Now  I  wish  you  to  compare 
this  case  with  another,  which  was 
reported  about  the  same  time  upon 
what  seemed  equally  unexception- 
able testimony.  When  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  £rst  avowed  her  conversion 
to  mesmerism,  the  extraordinary  per* 
formanoes  of  her  servant  J^ —  were 
much  talked  of;  and  among  other 
marveb  it  was  asserted  that  she 
conld  converse,  when  in  her  mes- 
meric state,  in  languages  she  had 
never  karned,  and  of  which  she 
knew  nothing  when  awake;  the 
particnlar  fact  being  explicitly 
stated,  thatLordMorpeth  had  tested 
this  power  and  had  found  it  real. 
Now  you  will  readily  perceive  that 
mpposing  the  testimony  in  these 
two  cases  to  have  been  exactly  the 
nme,  its  probative  force  would 
have  been  very  different.    For  the 


first  of  them,  though  unprecedented, 
presented  no  scientific  improba- 
bility to  those  who  were  prepared 
by  their  careful  study  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  Hypnotism,  to  believe  that 
the  power  of  imitative  vocalisation, 
like  any.  other,  might  be  intensified 
by  the  concentration  of  the  '  sub- 
ject's '  whole  attention  upon  the  per- 
formance. But  it  seemed  incon- 
ceivable that  an  uneducated  servant 
girl  could  understand  what  was 
said  to  her  in  a  language  she  had 
never  learned ;  still  more  that  she 
should  be  able  to  reply  in  the  same 
language.  And  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  the  fact,  if  fa4it  it 
wnsy  short  of  a  miracle,  may  have 
lain,  either  in  her  having  learned 
the  language  long  before  and  sub* 
sequently  forgotten  it,  or  in  her 
being  able  by  'thought-reading' 
(which  is  maintained  by  some,  even 
at  the  present  time,  to  be  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  mesmeric  state)  to 
divine  and  express  the  answer 
expected  by  Lord  Morpeth.  But 
the  marvel  was  entirely  dissipated 
by  the  enquiries  of  Dr.  Noble; 
who,  being  very  desirous  of  getting 
at  the  exact  truth,  first  applied  for  in- 
formation to  a  near  relative  of  Miss 
Martineau,  and  was  told  by  him  that 
the  report  was  not  quite  accurate, 
for  that  on  Lord  Morpeth  putting 
a  question  to  J —  in  a  foreign 
language,  J —  had  replied  appro- 
priately in  her  own  vernacular. 
Her  comprehension  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth's question;  however,  appeared  in 
itself  sufficiently  strange  to  be  sug- 
gestive of  some  fallacy ;  and  having 
an  opportunity  not  long  afterwards 
of  asking  Lord  Morpeth  himself 
what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
Dr.  Noble  learned  from  him  that 
when  he  put  a  question  to  J —  in  a 
foreign  language,  she  imitated  his 
speech  after  a  fashion  by  an  unr 
meaning  articulation  of  sound. 

On  the  lesson  which  this  case 
affords  as  to  the  credibility  of  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  what  are  called 
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the  ^bigber  phenomena'  of  mes- 
merism, 1  shall  enlarge  in  my  snc- 
ceeding  lectnre  ;  and  at  present  I 
shall  only  remark  that  it  was  shown 
by  carefnl  comparison  between  the 
phenomena  displayed  by  the  same 
individnals,  when  *  mesmerised  '  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  *  hypnotised ' 
by  Mr.  Braid's  process,  that  there 
was  no  other  difierence  between  the 
two  states  than  that  arising  from 
the  special  rapport  between  the 
mesmeriser  and  his  snbject;  and 
that  this  was  clearly  explicable  by 
the  *  expectancy '  under  which  the 
'  subject '  passed  into  the  state  of 
second  consciousness.  For  Mr. 
Braid  found  himself  able,  by  assur- 
ing his  '  subjects '  during  the  in- 
duction of  the  coma  that  they 
would  hear  the  voice  of  one  parti- 
cular person  and  no  other,  to  estab- 
lish this  rapport  with  any  person  he 
might  choose;  the  case  being 
strictly  analogous  to  the  awaking  of 
the  telegraph-clerk  by  the  clicking 
of  his  needles,  of  the  doctor  by  his 
night-bell,  or  of  the  mother  by  her 
infant's  cry,  though  all  would  sleep 
soundly  through  &r  louder  noises 
to  which  they  felt  no  call  to  attend. 
And  thus,  as  was  pointed  out  long 
since  by  Dr.  Noble  and  myself,  not 
only  may  the  general  reality  of  the 
mesmeric  somnambulism  be  fully 
admitted,  but  a  scientific  ratwiiale 
may  be  found  for  its  supposed  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities,  without  the 
assumption  of  any  special  '  magne- 
tic '  or  '  mesmeric '  agency. 

It  is  affirmed,  however,  that 
proof  of  this  agency  is  furnished  by 
the  power  of  the  *  silent  will '  of  the 
mesmeriser  to  induce  the  sleep  in 
^  subjects '  who  are  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  it  is  being  exerted,  and, 
further,  to  direct  from  a  distance 
the  actions  of  the  somnambule. 
Doubtless  if  satis&ctory  proof  of 
this  assertion  could  bo  furnished,  it 
would  go  far  to  establish  the  claim. 
But  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  eliminate  all  sources  of  Mlacy  in 


this  matter.  For  while  it  is  ad. 
mitted  by  mesmerisers  that  the 
belief  that  the  influence  is  being 
exerted  is  quite  sufficient,  in  habi- 
tual  somnambules,  to  induce  the 
result,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
such  *  sensitives  '  are  manrellonsly 
quick  at  guessing  from  shght  inti- 
mations what  is  expected  to  happen. 
And  it  has  been  repeatedly  fonnd 
that  mesmerisers  who  had  no  hesi. 
tation  in  asserting  that  they  conld 
send  particular  *  subjects '  to  sleep, 
or  could  affect  them  in  other  wajs, 
by  an  effort  of  silent  will,  have 
utterly  failed  to  do  so  when  these 
subjects  were  carefolly  kept  from 
any  suspicion  that  such  will  was 
being  exerted.  Thus  Dr.  Noble 
has  recorded  the  case  of  a  friend  of 
his  own,  who,  believing  himself  able 
thus  to  influence  a  female  serrant 
whom  ho  had  repeatedly  mesmer- 
ised, accepted  with  the  full  assnr- 
anoe  of  confident  fiuth  a  proposal  to 
make  this  experiment  in  Dr.  Noble's 
house  instead  of  his  own.  The 
girl,  having  been  sent  thither  with 
a  note,  was  told  to  sit  down  in  Dr. 
Noble's  consulting-room  while  the 
answer  was  being  written;  her 
chair  being  close  to  a  partially  open 
door,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
her  master,  whom  she  supposed  to 
be  elsewhere,  had  previously  taken 
up  his  position.  Although  this 
gentleman  had  nsually  found  two 
or  three  minutes  sufficient  to  send 
the  girl  to  sleep  when  he  was  in  his 
own  drawing-room  and  she  was  m 
the  kitchen,  the  two  being  separated 
by  intervening  waJls  and  flooring, 
yet  when  he  put  forth  bis  whole 
force  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  within 
two  feet  of  her,  with  only  a  par- 
tially  closed  door  between  them,  it 
was  entirely  without  result;  and 
no  other  reason  for  the  failnre 
could  be  assigned  than  her  entire 
freedom  from  expectancy.  So  in 
another  case,  in  which  Mr.  Lewis 
(accounted  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful  mesmerists  of  his  time)  under- 
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took  to  direct  the  actions  of  his 
Bomnambnle  in  the  next  room,  ac- 
cording to  a  programme  agreed  on 
between  himself  and  one  set  of 
witnesses,  whilst  the  actions  act- 
oallj  performed  were  recorded  and 
tim^  by  tfnother  set,  there  was 
fonnd  to  be  so  complete  a  discord- 
ance between  the  programme 
*  willed '  and  the  actions  really  exe- 
cated,  as  entirely  to  negative  the 
idea  of  any  dependence  of  the 
latter  npon  the  directing  power  of 
the  mesmeriser ;  the  supposed  rela- 
tion having  obviously  grown  up 
under  the  habitual  repetition  of  a 
certain  snccession  of  performances 
(sach  as  I  had  myself  frequently 
vitnessed),  which  the  somnambule 
supposed  himself  expected  to  go 
through  in  the  same  order.^  A 
converse  experiment,  performed  by 
Dr.  £Uiotson  himself,  satisfied  him 
that  expectancy  would  take  the 
place  of  what  he  maintained  to  be 
the  real  mesmeric  influence.  Having 
told  one  of  his  hahituees  that  he 
would  go  into  the  next  room  and 
mesmerise  her  through  the  door,  he 
retired,  shut  the  door,  performed 
no  mesmeric  passes,  but  tried  to 
foTget  her,  walked  away  from  the 
door,  busied  himself  with  something 
else,  and  even  walked  into  a  third 
room;  and  on  returning  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  found  the 
girl  in  her  nsual  sleep- waking 
condition.  The  extreme  suscepti- 
bility ci  many  of  these  *  sensitive  ' 
subjects  further  accounts  for 
their  being  affected  (without  any  in- 
tentional deceit)  by  physical  impres- 
sions which  are  quite  imperceptible 
to  others :  such  as  slight  differences 
in  temperatnte,  when  two  coins  are 
presented  to  them,  of  which  one  has 
been  held  in  the  hand  of  the  mes- 


meriser; or  two  wine-glasses  of 
water,  into  one  of  which  he  has 
dipped  his  finger  for  a  short  time. 
But  the  belief  that  he  has  trans- 
mitted his  influence  in  any  mode  is 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  the 
result ;  as  was  shown  in  an  amusing 
case  recorded  by  M.  Bertran^ 
whose'  treatise  on  Animal  Mag* 
netism  (Paris,  1826)  is,  by  far,  the 
most  philosophical  work  extant  on 
the  subject.  Having  occasion  to  go 
a  journey  of  a  hundred  leagaes, 
leaving  a  female  somnambule  under 
the  treatment  of  one  of  his  friends, 
M.  Bertrand  sent  him  a  magnetised 
letter,  which  he  requested  him  to 
place  on  the  stomach  of  the  patient, 
who  had  been  led  to  anticipate  the 
expected  results;  mesmeric  sleep, 
with  the  customary  phenomena, 
supervened.  He  then  wrote  another 
letter  which  he  did  not  magnetise, 
and  sent  it  to  her  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  intimation. 
She  again  fell  into  the  mesmeric 
sleep,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
letter  having  been  unintentionally 
impregnated  by  M.  Bertrand  with 
the  mesmeric  fluid  while  he  was 
writing  it.  Desiring  to  test  the 
matter  still  further,  he  caused  one 
of  his  friends  to  writo  a  similar 
letter,  imitating  his  handwriting  so 
closely  that  those  who  received  it 
should  believe  it  to  be  his; — the 
same  effect  was  once  more  produced. 
And  so  it  was  with  the  large 
number  of  experiments  that  were 
made  within  my  own  knowledge 
during  the  twenty  years'  attention 
that  I  gave  to  this  subject,  with  a 
view  to  test  the  mesmeriser's  power 
of  inducing  any  of  the  phenomena 
of  this  state  without  the  patient's 
consciousness.  Successes,  it  is 
true,    were    not  unfrequent;    but 


*  Mr.  Lewis  was  challenged  to  thin  test-experiment,  in  consequence  of  his  assertion  that 
be  had  repeatedly  induced  the  mesmeric  sleep,  and  hhd  directed  the  operations  of  his 
soanambules,  by  the  exertion  of  his  *  silent  will/  from  a  distance.  His  utter  fnilure  to 
poixMOb  either  result,  howerer,  under  the  scrutiny  of  sceptical  enquirers,  obviously 
<iiaeiedits  all  his  previous  statements ;  except  to  such  as  are  ready  to  accept  without 
^««tion  the  slenderest  evidence  of  the  greatest  marvels. 
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these  almost  invaiiablj  occurred 
when  the  experiments  were  made 
under  conditions  to  which  the 
parties  had  become  habituated,  as 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Noble's  friend. 
For  his  perf  ormancea  were  so  con- 
tinually being  repeated  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  visitors,  that  Dr. 
Noble's  call  at  his  house  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  excite,  on  the  part 
of  the  'subject,'  the  expectancy 
that  would  have  thrown  her  into 
the  sleep.  But  when  such  expect- 
ancy was  carefully  guarded  against, 
the  result  was  so  constantly  nega- 
tiye,  as — ^I  will  not  say  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  any  special  mes- 
meric force, — but  to  neutralise 
completely  the  affirmative  value  of 
the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  it. 
For  I  think  you  must  now  agree 
with  me  that  if '  expectancy '  alone 
is  competent  to  produce  the  results, 
as  admitted  by  the  most  intelligent 
mesmerisers,  nothing  but  the  most 
rigid  exclusion  of  such  expectancy 
can  affi>rd  the  least  ground  for  the 
assumption  of  any  other  agency. 
And  my  own  prolonged  study  of 
the  subject  further  justifies  me  in 
taking  the  position,  that  it  is  only 
when  the  enquiry  is  directed,  and 
its  results  recorded,  by  sceptical 
esrperis,  that  such  results  have  the 
least  claim  to  scientific  value.  The 
disposition  to  overlook  sources  of 
fallacy,  to  magnify  trivialities  into 
marvels,  to  construct  circumstantial 
myths  (as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  J —  and  Lord  Morpeth) 
on  the  slightest  foundation  of  fact, 
and  to  allow  themselves  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  cunning  cheats, 
have  been  so  constantly  exhibited 
by  even  the  most  honest  believers 
in  the  *  occult '  power  of  Mesmerism, 
as — ^not  only  in  my  own  opinion, 
but  in  that  of  my  very  able  allies 
in  this  enquiry — to  deprive  the  un- 


confirmed testimony  of  any  number 
of  such  believers,  in  regard  to 
matters  lying  beyond  scientific  ex- 
perience, of  all  claim  to  acceptance. 
In  fact,  ihe  positions  taken  in  r^;a;d 
to  Mesmerism  by  my  firiend  Dr. 
Noble,  as  &r  back  as  m  845,^  and 
more  fully  developed  by  myself  a  few 
years  later  on  thebasisof  Mr.  Braid's 
experimente,  and  of  my  own  physi- 
ological and  psychological  studies,^ 
have  not  only  in  our  own  judgment^ 
but  by  the  general  verdict  of  ike 
medic»l  and  scientific  world,  been 
fully  confirmed  by  the  sabseqaent 
course  of  events,  the  histoiy  of 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
sketeh. 

It  was  asserted,  about  tbirtj 
years  ago,  by  Baron  von  Reichen- 
bach,  whose  researches  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  hydrocarbons  con- 
stituto  the  foundation  of  onr  present 
knowledge  of  paraffin  and  i1»  allied 
producte  of  the  distillation  of  coal, 
that  he  had  found  certam  'sensi- 
tive '  subjects  so  peculiarly  affected 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  magnets 
or  crystals,  as  to  justify  the  asscmp' 
tion  of  a  special  polar  force,  whicli 
he  termed  Odyle^  allied  to,  but  not 
identical  with,  magnetism ;  present 
in  all  material  substances,  tbongh 
generally  in  a  less  degree  than  in 
magnets  and  crystals;  bnt  called 
into  energetic  activity  by  any  kind 
of  physical  or  chemical  change,  and, 
therefore,  especially  abundant  in 
the  human  body.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  OdyUc  force,  which  he 
identified  with  the  *  Animal  Mag- 
netism *  of  Mesmer,  he  found 
what  he  maintained  to  be  adequate 
evidence  in  the  peculiar  sensations 
and  attractions  experienced  by  his 
'  sensitives '  when  in  the  neighbour- 
hood either  of  magnets  or  crys- 
tals, or  of  human  beings  specially 
charged  with  it.     After  a  magnet 


'  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Beview,  vol.  xix. 

•  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  ^\h  edition,  1853 ;  and  Quarterly  Betrisw,  October 
1853. 
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hid  been  repeatedly  drawn  along 
tha  arm.  of  one  of  these  subjects, 
sbenroold  feel  a  pricking,  stream- 
ing,   or    shooting    sensation ;    she 
would  smell  odonrs  proceeding  from 
it ;  or  she  wonld  see  a  small  volcano 
of    flame    issuing    from    its  poles 
when  gazing  at  them,  even  in  broad 
daylight.     As  in  the  magnetic  sleep 
Ught  is  often  seen  by  the  somnam- 
faole  to   issne  from  the  operator's 
fingers,    so  the    odjlic    light    was 
disoemed    in    the    dark    by    Yon 
Bdcbenbach's  'sensitives,'   issning 
not  only  from  the  hands,  bat  from 
the  head,  eyes,  and  mouth  of  pow- 
erfal  generators  of  this  force.     One 
individual  in  particular  was  so  pe- 
culiarly sensitive,  that  she  saw  (in 
the  dadc)  sparks  and  flames  issuing 
from  ordinary  nails  and  hooks  in  a 
wall.     It  was  farther  affirmed  that 
certain  of  these  '  sensitives  '  found 
their  hands  so  powerfully  attracted 
by   magnets  or  crystals,   as  to  be 
irre«igfiHy  drawn   towards  them; 
and  thus  that  if  the  attracting  ob- 
ject   we£e    forcibly   drawn    away, 
not  on|y  the  hand,  but  the  whole 
body  of  t^e  *  sensitive  '  was  dragged 
after  iL     Another  set  of  facts  was 
adduced  to  prove  the  special  rela- 
tion of  Odyle  to  terrestrial  Mag- 
netism— ^namely,  that  many  'sensi- 
tives '  cannot  sleep  in  beds  which  lie 
across  the  magnetic   meridian ;    a 
position  at  right  angles  to  it  being 
i4^  some  quite  intolerable. 

Yon  fieiohenbach's  doctrine  came 
before  the  British  public  under  the 
aothorify  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory, 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  who  went 
so  far  as  to  affirm  that  '  by  a  labo- 
rioQg  and  beautiful   investigation, 
Reichenbach  had  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  force,  influence,  or  im- 
ponderable   fluid — whatever  name 
be  given  to  it — which   is   distinct 
from  all  the  known  forces,  influ- 
ences, or  imponderable  fluids,  such 
as  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  from  the  attractions,  such 


as  gravitation,  or  chemical  attrac- 
tion.' It  at  once  became  apparent, 
however,  to  experienced  Physicians 
conversant  with  the  proteiform 
manifestations  of  that  excitable, 
nervous  temperament,  of  which  I 
have  already  had  to  speak,  that  all 
these  sensations  were  of  the  kind 
which  the  physiologist  terms  *  sub- 
jective ; '  the  state  of  the  sensorium 
on  which  they  immediately  depend 
being  the  resultant,  not  of  physical 
impressions  made  by  external  agen- 
cies upon  the  organs  of  sense,  but 
of  cerebral  changes  connected  with 
the  ideas  with  which  the  minds  of 
the  'sensitives'  had  come  to  be 
'  possessed.'  The  very  fact  that  no 
manifestation  of  the  supposed  force 
could  be  obtained  except  through  a 
conscious  Human  organism,  should 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  suggest 
to  any  philosophic  investigator  that 
he  had  to  do  not  with  a  new  physi- 
cal force,  but  with  a  peculiar  phase 
of  physical  action,  by  no  means 
unfamiliar  to  those  who  had  pre- 
viously studied  the  influence  of  the 
Mind  upon  the  Body.  And  the  fact 
which  Yon  Beichenbach  himself 
was  honest  enough  to  admit — that 
when  a  magnet  was  poised  in  a  deli- 
cate balance,  and  the  hand  of  a 
*  sensitive'  was  placed  above  or 
beneath  it,  the  magnet  was  never 
drawn  towards  the  hand — ought  to 
have  convinced  him  that  the  force 
which  attracted  the  *  sensitive's ' 
hand  to  the  magnet  has  nothing  in 
common  with  physical  attractions, 
whose  action  is  invariably  reci- 
procal ;  but  that  it  was  the  product 
of  her  own  conviction  that  she  must 
thus  approximate  it.  So '  possessed ' 
was  he,  however,  by  his  pseudo- 
scientific  conception,  that  the  true 
significance  of  this  fact  entirely 
escaped  him ;  and  although  he  con- 
sidered that  he  had  taken  adequate 
precautions  to  exclude  the  convey- 
ance of  any  suggestion  of  which 
his  *  sensitives '  should  be  conscious, 
he  never  tried  the  one  test  which 
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woald  have  been  the  experiinentum 
cruets  in  regard  to  all  the  sup- 
posed influences  of  magnets — 
that  of  nsing  eledro-magnets,  which 
could  be  '  made '  and  '  unmade  '  by 
completing  or  breaking  the  elec- 
tric circuit,  without  any  indica- 
tion being  given  to  the  *  sen- 
sitive '  of  this  change  of  its  con- 
ditions. And  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  more  recent  state- 
ment of  Lord  Lindsay,  as  to  Mr. 
Home's  recogoition  of  the  position 
of  a  permanent  magnet  in  a  totally 
darkened  room ;  the  value  of  this 
solitary  fact,  for  which  there  are 
plenty  of  ways  of  accounting,  never 
having  been  tested  by  the  use  of  an 
electro-magnet,  whose  active  or 
passive  condition  should  be  entirely 
unknown,  not  only  to  Mr«  Home 
but  to  every  person  present. 

That  *  sensitives'  like  Von  Bei- 
chenbacb's,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  intentional  deceivers  (which 
many  hysterical  subjects  are  con- 
stitutionally prone  to  be),  can  feel, 
see,  or  smell  anything  that  they 
were  led  to  believe  that  they  would 
feel,  see,  or  smell,  was  soon  proved 
by  the  experimental  enquiries  of 
Mr.  Braid,  many  of  which  I  myself 
witnessed.  He  found  that  not 
only  in  hysterical  girls,  but  in  many 
men  and  women  *  of  a  highly  con- 
centrative  and  imaginative  turn  of 
ikiind,'  though  otherwise  in  ordi- 
nary health,  it  was  sufficient  to  fix 
the  attention  on  any  particular 
form  of  expectancy, — such  as  prick- 
ing, streaming,  heat,  cold,  or  other 
feelings,  in  any  part  of  the  body 
over  which  a  magnet  was  being 
drawn;  luminous  emanations  from 
the  poles  of  a  magnet  in  the  dark, 
in  some  cases  even  in  full  daylight ; 
or  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  or 
crystal  held  within  reach  of  the 
hand, — for  that  expectancy  to  bo 
fully  realised.  And,  conversely, 
the  same  sensations  were  equally 


produced  when  the  subjects  of  them 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  same 
agency  was  being  employed,althongli 
nothing  whatever  was  really  done ; 
the  same  flames  being  seen  when 
ther  magnet  was  conc^ed  by  shut- 
ting it  in  a  box,  or  even  when  it  was 
carried  out  of  the  room,  withoatthe 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  the 
attraction  of  the  magnet  for  the 
hand  being  entirely  governed  bj 
the  idea  previously  suggested,  posi- 
tive  or  negative  results  being  thus 
obtained  with  either  pole,  as  Mr. 
Braid  might  direct.  ^I  know/ he 
says  of  one  of  his  subjects, '  that  this 
lady  was  incapable  of  trying  to  de- 
ceive myself  or  others  present;  bat 
she  was  self-deceived  and  spell- 
bound by  the  predominance  of  a  pre- 
conceived  idea,  and  was  not  less 
surprised  at  the  varying  powers  of 
the  instrument  than  were  others 
who  witnessed  the  results.'^ 

One  of  Mr.  Braid's  best  '  sub- 
jects '  was  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Manchester,  well  known  for  his 
high  intellectual  culture,  great 
general  ability,  and  strict  probitj. 
He  had  such  a  remarkable  power  of 
voluntary  abstraction,  as  to  be  able 
at  any  time  to  induce  in  himself  a 
state  akin  to  profound  reverie  (cor- 
responding to  what  has  been  since 
most  inappropriately  called  the 
'biologicar),  in  which  he  became 
so  completely  'possessed'  by  any 
idea  strongly  enforced  upon  him, 
that  his  whole  state  of  feeling  and 
action  was  dominated  by  it.  Thus 
it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  place  his 
hand  upon  the  table  and  fix  his 
attention  upon  it  for  half  a  minute, 
to  be  entirely  unable  to  withdraw 
it,  if  assured  in  a  determined  tone 
that  he  cotdd  not  do  so.  When  his 
gaze  had  been  steadily  directed  for 
a  short  time  to  the  poles  of  a  mag- 
net, he  could  be  brought  to  see 
flames  issuing  from  ihem  of  any 
form  or  colour  that  Mr.  Braid  chose 
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to  name.  And  when  desired  to 
place  his  hand  npon  one  of  the  poles, 
and  to  fix  his  attention  for  a  brief 
period  npon  it,  the  peremptory  as- 
surance that  he  could  not  detach  it 
was  sufficient  to  hold  it  there  with 
snch  tenacity,  that  I  saw  Mr.  Braid 
drag  him  round  the  room  in  a  way 
that  reminded  me  of  George  Crnik- 
shank's  amnsing  illustration  of  the 
German  fairy  story  of  the  Golden 
Gfoose.  The  attraction  was  dis- 
solved by  Mr.  Braid's  loud  cheery 
*  All  right)  man,'  which  brought  the 
subject  back  to  his  normal  condition, 
as  suddenly  as  the  attraction  of 
a  powerful  electro-magnet  for  a 
heavy  mass  of  iron  ceases  when  the 
drcoit  is  broken. 

Similar  ezperimenls  to  these 
(which  I  first  witnessed  about  thirty 
years  ago)  have  been  since  repeated 
over  and  over  again  upon  great 
numbers  of  persons,  in  whom  a  oor- 
responding  state  can  be  induced  by 
prolonged  fixation  of  the  vision  on  a 
small  object  held  in  the  hand.  It 
was  in  the  year  1850  that  a  new 
manifestation  of  the  supposed  '  oc- 
cult' power  first  attracted  public 
attentioD,  through  the  exhibition  of 
it  by  a  couple  of  itinerant  Ameri- 
cans, who  styled  themselves  *  profes- 
sors,' of  a  new  art  which  they  termed 
Eltdro->B%ology ;  asserting  that  by  an 
influence  of  which  the  secret  was 
only  known  to  themselves,  but 
which  was  partly  derived  from  a 
little  disk  of  zinc  or  copper  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  'subject'  and 
steadily  gazed  on  by  him,  they  could 
subju^tte  the  most  determined  will, 
paralyse  the  strongest  muscles, 
pervert  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
destroy  the  memory  of  even  the 
most  familiar  things  or  of  the  most 
recent  occurrences,  induce  obedience 
to  any  command,  or  make  the 
individual  believe  himself  trans- 
formed into  anyone  else— all  this, 
and  much  more,  being  done  while 
he  was  still  wide  awake.  They 
soon  attracted  large  assemblages  to 
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witness  their  performances,  and 
seldom  failed  to  elicit  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  from 
entire  strangers  to  them,  whose 
honesty  could  not  be  reasonably 
called  in  question.  In  place  of  a 
few  peculiarly  susceptible  'subjects ' 
not  always  to  be  met  with,  and  open 
to  suspicion  on  various  gp^ounds, 
those  who  took  up  this  practice 
found  in  almost  every  circle  some 
individuals  in  whom  the  *  biological ' 
state  could  be  self-induced  by  the 
steady  direction  of  their  eyes  to  one 
point,  at  the  ordinary  reading  dis- 
tance, for  a  period  usually  varying 
from  about  five  to  twenty  minutes  ; 
a  much  shorter  time  generally  suf- 
ficing in  cases  in  which  the  practice 
has  been  frequently  repeated.  In 
this  condition,  the  whole  course  of 
thought  is  directed  by  external 
suggestions,  the  subject's  own  coun 
trol  over  it  being  altogether  sus- 
pended. Yet  he  differs  from  the 
somnambulist  in  being  atoahe ;  that 
is,  he  has  generally  the  use  of  all 
his  senses,  and  usually,  though  not 
always,  preserves  a  distinct  reooU 
lection  of  all  that  has  taken  place. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  gradational 
transition  from  the  *  biological' 
to  the  *  mesmeric'  state;  just  aa 
there  is  a  passage  from  the  state  of 
profound  reverie  or  '  day-dreaming  * 
to  that  of  ordinary  sleep.  All  ita 
stranee  phenomena  are  referrible  to 
one  simple  principle — ^the  possession 
of  the  mind  by  '^a  dominawt  idea^ 
from  which,  however  absurd  it  may 
be,  the  subject  cannot  free  himself 
by  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience,  because  the  suspension 
of  his  self-directing  power  prevents 
him  from  correcting  his  ideational 
state  by  comparing  it  with  external 
realities;  this  suspension  being  often 
as  complete  as  it  is  in  dreaming,  so 
that  though  the  senses  are  awake, 
they  cannot  be  turned  to  account. 
But  it  may  exist  in  regard  to  one 
sense  only,  the  impressions  made  on 
others  being  truly  represented  to 
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the  mind.  Thus  I  have  seen  in- 
stances in  which  a  '  biologised  ' 
subject  could  be  made  to  beHeve 
himself  to  be  tasting  anything  which 
the  operator  might  assure  him  that 
he  would  taste — such  as  milk,  coffee, 
wine,  or  porter — when  drinking  a 
glass  of  pure  water,  though  he  was 
instantly  disabused  by  looMng  at  the 
liquid;  whilst  another  would  see 
milk  or  coffee,  wine  or  porter,  as  he 
was  directed,  but  would  instantly 
set  himself  right  when  he  tasted 
the  liquid.  Nothing  can  be  more 
amusing  than  to  experiment  upon  a 
subject  who  has  no  misgivings  of  this 
kind,  but  whose  perceptions  are  alto- 
getherunder  the  direction  of  the  ideas 
impressed  upon  him.  He  may  be 
made  to  exhibit  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  delight  which  would  be 
called  forth  by  the  viands  or  liquors 
of  which  he  may  be  most  fond,  and 
these  may  be  turned  in  a  moment 
into  expressions  of  the  strongest 
disgust,  by  simply  giving  the  word 
which  shall  (ideally)  change  it  into 
something  he  detests.  Or  if,  when 
he  believes  himself  to  be  drinking  a 
'Cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  he  be  made  to 
believe  that  it  is  very  hot,  nothing 
will  induce  him  to  take  more  than  a 
mp  at  a  time ;  yet  a  moment  after- 
wards  he  will  be  ready  to  swallow 
the  whole  in  gulps,  if  assured  that 
the  liquid  is  quite  cool.  Tell  him, 
again,  that  his  seat  is  growing  hot 
under  him,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  remain  long  upon  it,  and 
he  will|fidget  uneasily  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  start  np  with  all  the  in- 
'dioations  of  having  found  the  heat 
no  longer  bearable.  Whilst  he  is 
£rmly  grasping  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
let  him  be  assured  that  it  will  burn 
him  if  he  continue  to  hold  it,  or  that 
it  is  becoming  so  heavy  that  he  can 
no  longer  sustain  it,  and  he  will 
presently  drop  it  with  gestures  con- 
formable in  each  case  to  the  idea. 

It  mav,  of  course,  be  said  that 
what  I  have  presented  to  you  as 
real  phenomena  are  only  Bimulatied ; 


and  as  there  would  be  nothing  di£. 
cult  in  such  simulation,  the  suppo- 
sition is  of  course  admissible.  But 
they  are  so  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  known  principles  of  Mental 
action,  that  there  is  no  jostification 
for  the  suspicion  of  deceit,  wben 
they  are  presented  by  persons  m 
whose  good  faith  we  have  reason- 
able grounds  of  confidence.  For 
everyone  must  be  conscious  of  occa- 
sional mistakes  as  to  what  he  sup- 
poses himself  to  have  seen  or  heaid, 
which  he  can  trace  to  a  previous 
expectancy.  Of  this  I  can  give  you 
a  very  striking  illustration  in  a  case 
narrated  by  Dr.  Tuke.  A  lady, 
whose  mind  had  been  a  good  d^ 
occupied  on  the  subject  of  drinking, 
fountains,  was  walking  from  Peniyn 
to  Falmouth,  and  thought  she  saw 
in  the  road  a  newly-erected  foun- 
tain, with  the  inscription,  *  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  hither  and 
drink.'  Some  time  afterwards,  on 
mentioning  the  fact  with  pleasure 
to  the  daughters  of  a  gentleman 
whom  she  supposed  to  have  erected 
it,  she  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn 
from  them  that  no  such  drinkmg- 
fountain  existed;  and  on  subse- 
quently repairing  to  the  spot,  she 
found  nothing  but  a  few  stones, 
which  constituted  the  foundation  on 
which  her  expectant  imagination 
had  built  an  ideal  superstructure. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  control  exercised  over  the 
muscular  movements  of  the  Biolo- 
gised 'subject',  by  the  persoasion 
that  he  vivst  or  that  he  cannot  per- 
form a  particular  action.  His  hiuids 
being  placed  in  contact  with  one 
another,  he  is  assured  that  he 
cannot  separate  them,  and  they 
remain  as  if  firmly  glued  together, 
in  spito  of  all  his  apparent  efforts  to 
draw  them  apart.  Or,  a  hand  being 
held  np  before  him,  he  is  assured 
that  he  cannot  succeed  in  striking 
it;  and  not  only  does  all  his  power 
seem  inadequate  to  the  performance 
of  this  simple  action,  but  it  actually 
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is  60  as  long  as  lie  remains  con. 
vinced  of  its  entire  impossibility. 
So  I  liave  seen  a  strong  man  chained 
down  to  his  chair,  prevented  from 
stepping  over  a  stick  on  the  floor,  or 
obliged  to  remain  almost  donbled 
npon  himself  in  a  stooping  position, 
hy  the  assnrance  that  he  could  not 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  an  extra- 
ordinary  power  may  be  called  forth 
in  any  set  of  muscles— as  in  hyp- 
notised subjects — ^by  the  assurance 
that  tlie  action  to  be  performed  by 
them  may  be  executed  with  the 
greatest  facility.  This,  again,  is 
qnite  conformable  to  ordinary  ex- 
perience ;  the  assurance  that  we  can 
perform  some  feat  of  strength  or 
dexterity  nerving  us  to  the  effort ; 
whilst  oar  power  is  weakened  by 
our  own  doubts  of  success,  still  more 
by  the  unfavourable  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  confident  prediction  of 
&ilure.  It  is  only  needed  for  the 
mind  to  become  completely  'pos- 
sessed '  by  the  one  or  the  other  con- 
viction, for  it  to  produce  the  bodily 
results  of  this  kmd  which  I  have 
over  and  over  again  witnessed. 

Now  the  phenomena  of  the  '  bio- 
logical' condition  seem  to  me  of 
pecnliar  significance,  in  relation  to 
a  large  class  of  those  which  are 
claimed  as  manifestations  of  a  sup- 
posed 'spiritual'  agency.  When  a 
number  of  persons  of  that  'con- 
centiative  and  imaginative  turn  of 
mind'  which  predisposes  them  to 
the  '  biological '  concQtion,  sit  for  a 
couple  of  hours  (especially  if  in  the 
dai^)  with  the  expectation  of  some 
extraordinaay  occurrence,  such  as 
the  rising  and  floating  in  the  air, 
either  of  the  human  body,  or  of 
chairs  or  tables,  without  any  physi- 
cal agency;  the  crawling  of  live 
lobsters  over  their  persons ;  the  con- 
tact of  the  hands,  the  sound  of  the 
voices,    or    the    visible    luminous 


shapes,^  of  their  departed  friends ; 
it  is  perfectly  conformable  to  scien- 
tific probability  that  they  should 
pass  more  or  less  completely  (like 
Reichenbach's  *  sensitives ')  into  a 
state  which  is  neither  waking  nor 
sleeping,  bat  between  the  two,  in 
which  they  see,  hear,  or  feel  by 
touch,  anything  they  have  been  led 
to  expect  will  present  itself.  And 
the  accordance  of  their  testimony, 
in  regard  to  such  occurrences,  is 
only  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
community  of  the  dominant  idea 
with  which  they  are  all '  possessed,' 
a  community  of  which  history  fur- 
nishes any  amount  of  strangely- 
varied  examples.  And  thas  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  testimony 
of  a  single  cool-headed  sceptic,  who 
asserts  that  nothing  extraordinary 
has  really  occurred,  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  any  number  of  behevers, 
who  have,  as  it  were,  created  the 
sensorial  result  by  their  anticipation 
of  it. 

1  have  now  to  show  you  that  the 
like  expectancy  can  also  produce 
movements  of  various  kinds,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  nervo- 
muscular  apparatus,  without  the 
least  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
its  subject  of  his  being  himself  the 
instrument  of  their  performance; 
a  physiological  fact  which  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  mystery  of  table- 
turning  and  table-talking.  I  very 
well  remember  the  prevalence  in 
my  school-boy  days  of  a  belief  that, 
when  a  ring,  a  button,  or  any  other 
small  body,  suspended  by  a  string 
over  the  end  of  the  finger,  was 
brought  near  the  outside  or  inside 
of  a  glass  tumbler,  it  would  strike 
the  hour  of  the  day  against  its 
sur&ce;  and  the  experiment  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  the  hands  of 
several  of  my  schoolfellows,  who 
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tried  it  in  all  good  &ith,  getting 
np  in  the  middle  of  tbe  night  to 
test  it,  in  entire  ignorance,  as  they 
declared,  of  the  r^  time.  Bnfc^  as 
was  pointed  ont  by  M.  Chevrenl, 
who  investigated  this  subject  in  a 
tralj  scientific  spirit  more  than 
forty  years  ago,^  it  is  impossible 
by  any  voluntary  effort  to  keep  the 
hand  absolately  still  for  a  length  of 
time  in  the  position  required;  an 
involuntary  tremulousness  is  always 
observable  in  the  suspended  body, 
and  if  the  attention  be  fixed  on  it 
with  the  expectation  that  its  vibra- 
tions will  take  a  definite  direction, 
they  are  very  likely  to  do  so.  But 
their  persistence  in  that  direction 
is  found  to  last  only  so  long  as 
they  are  guided  by  the  sight  of  the 
operator,  at  once  and  entirely 
losing  their  constancy  if  he  closes 
or  turns  away  his  eyes.  Thus  it 
became  obvious  that,  in  the  strik- 
ing of  the  hour,  the  influence  which 
determines  the  number  of  strokes 
is  really  the  knowledge  or  suspicion 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  operator, 
which  involuntarily  and  uncon- 
sciously directs  the  action  of  his 
muscles;  .and  the  same  rationale 
was  applied  by  M.  Ghevreul  to 
other  cases  in  which  this  pendtde 
explorateur  (the  use  of  which  can 
be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote 
date)  has  been  appealed  to  for 
answers  to  questions  of  very  diverse 
character. 

When,  however,  *  Odyle '  came 
to  the  front,  and  the  world  of 
curious  but  unscientific  enquirers 
was  again  *  possessed '  by  the  idea  of 
an  unknown  and  mysterious  agency, 
capable  of  manifesting  itself  in  an 
unlimited  variety  of  ways,  the  pen^ 
dfde  explorateur  was  brought  into 
vogue,  under  the  name  of  odometer, 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,*°  who  in- 
vestigated its  action  with  a  g^at 
show  of  scientific  precision ;  start. 


ing,   however,   with  the  foregone 
conclusion     that    its     oscillations 
were  directed  by  the  hypothetical 
'odyle,'    and    altogether   ignoring 
the    mental    participation  of  the 
operator,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
as  passive  as  a  thermometer  or  a 
balance.     By  a  series  of  elaborate 
experiments,  he  conviuced  himself 
that  the  direction  and  extent  of  the 
oscillations  could  be  altered,  either 
by  a  change  in  the  nature  of  tiie 
substances     placed     beneath    the 
'odometer,'  or  by  the  contact  of 
the  hand  of  a  person  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  or  even  of  the  experi- 
menter's   other    hand,   with   that 
from    which    it    was    suspendei 
And  he  gradually  reduced  his  re- 
sult to  a  series  of  definite  laws, 
which  he  regarded  as  having  the 
same  constancy  as  those  of  physics 
or  chemistry.    Unfortunately,  how- 
ever,   other    experimenters,  who 
worked    out     the     enquiry  with 
similar     perseverance    and    good 
faith,    an*ived    at    such    different 
results,  that  it  soon  came  to  be 
obvious     that    what    astronomical 
observers  call  the  '  personal  equa- 
tion'   of  the     individual     has  a 
very  large    share  in    determining 
them.    A  very  intellifi;ent  medical 
friend  of  my  own,  £en  residing 
abroad,  wrote  me  long  letters  fall 
of  the  detailed  results  of  his  own 
enquiries,  on  which  he  was  anxious 
for  my  opinion.  My  reply  was  sim- 
ply, '  Shut  your  eyes,  or  turn  them 
away,  and  let  some  one  else  watch 
the  oscillatious  under  the  conditions 
you  have  specified,  and  record  their 
results ;  you  will  find,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  that  they  will  then  show 
an  entire  wa/id  of  the  constancy  yon 
have  hitherto  observed.'     His  next 
letter  informed  me  that  such  proved 
to  be   the  case;    so  that  he  had 
come  entirely  to  agree  with  me 
as  to  the  dependence  of  the  previons 


*  See  his  letters  to  M.  Ampi^re  in  the  Bevue  des  Deux  M<mde$,  Hiu,  1833. 
>*  The  J\ruth8  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,  1851. 
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nniformitj  of  his  results  on  his  own 
expectancy. 
A    carious     yariation     of     the 

•  odometer '  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kntter,  the  manager  of  the  gas 
works  at  Brighton,  under  the  name 
of  'Magnetometer/  which  was 
simply  a  gallows-shaped  frame, 
mounted  on  a  solid  base,  having  a 
metallic  ball  suspended  from  its 
free  extremity.  When  the  finger 
was  kept  for  a  short  time  in  contact 
with  this  frame,  the  ball  began  to 
oscillate,  nsually  in  some  definite 
direction,  changing  that  direction 
with  any  change  of  circumstances, 
after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Mayo's 
'odometer.'  To  many  persons,  as 
to  Mr.  Rntter  himself,  it  appeared 
impossible  that  these  oscillations 
could  have  their  origin  in  any 
movement  of  the  operator ;  but 
eveTjone  who  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  prevent  vibrations  in  the 
supporting  framework  of  a  micro- 
scope or  telescope,  and  who  recog- 
nises that  the  construction  of  the 

*  Magnetometer  '  is  exactly  such  as 
will  enable  the  smallest  amount  of 
imparted  motion  to  produce  the 
greatest  sensible  effect,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  the  oscillations 
of  the  sospended  ball  are  as  much 
maintained  and  guided  by  the  ex- 
pectancy of  the  operator,  as  they 
are  when  it  is  hung  directly  from 
his  own  finger.  Experiment  soon 
proved  this  to  be  the  case ;  for  it 
was  found  that  the  constancy  of  the 
vibrations  entirely  depended  upon 
the  operator's  watching  their  di- 
rection, either  by  his  own  eyes  or 
by  those  of  someone  else;  and 
further,  that  when  such  a  change 
was  made  without  his  knowledge  in 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
as  ought,  theoretically,  to  alter  the 
direction  of  the  oscillations,  no  such 
alteration  took  place. 

A  very  amusing  exposS  of  the 
mystery  of  the  'Magnetometer' 
nsnlted  from  its  application  by  Dr. 
Madden,  a  homoeopathic  physician 


at  Brighton,  to  test  the  virtues  of 
his  '  globules,'  as  to  which  he  had, 
of  course,  some  pre-formed  conclu- 
sions  of  his  own.     The  results  of 
his  first  experiments  entirely  cor- 
responded with  his  ideas  of  what 
they  ought    to    be ;    for  when  a 
globule  of  one  medicine  was  taken 
into  his  disengaged  hand,  the  sus- 
pended   ball    osciUated    longitudi- 
nally ;  and  when  this  globule  was 
changed  for    another  of   opposite 
virtues,  the  direction  of  the  oscilla- 
tions became  transverse.     Another 
homceopathic  physician,    however, 
was  goin^  through  a  similar  course 
of    expenments;  and    his  results, 
while  conformable  to  his  own  notions 
of  the  virtues  of  the  globules,  were 
by  no  means  accordant  with  those 
of  Dr.   Madden.    The   latter  was 
thus    led    to    re-investigate     the 
matter  with  a  precaution  he  had 
omitted  in  the  first  instance ;  namely, 
that  the  globules  should  be  placed 
in  his  band    by  another    person, 
without  any  hint  being  given  him 
of  their  nature.     From  the  moment 
he  began  to  work  upon  this  plan, 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject  was 
changed;   globules  that  produced 
longitudinal     oscillations     at    one 
time,  gave  transverse   at  another ; 
whilst  globules  of  the  most  opposite 
remedial  virtues  gave  no  sign  of 
difference.     And  uius  he  was  soon 
led  to  the  conviction,    which   he 
avowed  with  a  candour  very  credit- 
able to  him,   that  the  system  he 
had  built  up  had  no  better  founda- 
tion than  his  own  anticipation  of 
what  the  results  of  each  experiment 
should  be ;  that  anticipation  expres* 
sing  itself  unconsciously  in  involun- 
tary and  imperceptible  movements 
of  his  finger,  which  communicated 
a  rhythmical  vibration  to  the  frame- 
work when  the  oscillations  of  the 
ball  suspended  from  it  were  watched. 
Thus,   by  the   investigations  of 
scientific  experts  who  were  alive  to 
the  sources  of  fallacy  which  the  in- 
troduction of  the  htmian  element 
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always  brings  into  play,  the  hypo- 
tliesia  of  Odylic  force  was  proved 
to  be  completely  baseless ;  the  phe- 
nomena which  were  snpposed  to  in- 
dicate its  existence  being  traceable 
to  the  Physiological  conditions  of  the 
Human  organisms,  through  whose 
instrumentality  they  were  mani- 
fested. The  principle  that  the  state 
of  *  expectant  attention '  is  capable 
of  giving  rise  either  to  sensations  or 
to  involuntary  movements  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  expectancy, 
had  been  previously  recognised  in 
Physiological  science,  and  was  not 
invented  for  the  occasion  ;  but  the 
phenomena  I  have  been  describing 
to  you  are  among  its  most  '  preg- 
.  nant  instances.' 

The  same  principle  furnishes  what 
I  believe  to  be  tne  true  scientific 
explanation  of  the  supposed  mysteiy 
of  the  Divining  Bod,  often  used 
where  water  is  scarce  for  the  disco- 
very of  springs,  and  in  mining  dis- 
tricts for  the  detection  of  metallic 
veins.  This  rod  is  a  forked  twig, 
shaped  like  the  letter  Y,  hazel  being 
usually  preferred;  and  the  diviner 
walks  over  the  ground  to  be  ex- 
plored, firmly  grasping  its  two 
prongs  with  his  hands,  in  such  a 
position  that  its  stem  points  for- 
wards. After  a  time  the  end  of  the 
stem  points  downwards,  often,  it  is 
said,  with  a  sort  of  writhing  or 
struggling  motion,  especially  when 
the  fork  is  tightly  grasped;  and 
sometimes  it  even  turns  backwards, 
so  as  to  point  towards  instead  of 
away  from  the  body  of  the  diviner. 
Now  there  is  a  very  large  body  of 
apparently  reliable  testimony,  that 
when  the  ground  has  been  opened 
in  situations  thus  indicated,  either 
water-springs  or  metallio  veins  have 
b^n  found  beneath ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
power  is  a  matter  of  unquestioning 
Mth  on  the  part  of  large  numbers 


of  intelligent  persons  who  hsYe 
witnessed  what  they  believe  to  be 
its  genuine  manifestations.^^  This 
subject,  however,  was  carefully  en- 
quired into  more  than  forty  yean 
ago  by  MM.  Ghevreul  and  Biot ;  and 
their  experimental  conclusions  anti- 
cipated  those  to  which  I  was  myeeH 
led  in  ignorance  of  them  by  physio- 
logical  reasoning.  They  found  tbat 
the  forked  twig  cannot  be  firmly 
grasped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more  in  the  regulation  position, 
without  the  induction  of  a  state  of 
muscular  tension,  which  at  last  dis- 
charges itself  in  movement;  and 
this  acts  on  the  prongs  of  the  fork 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  its  stem 
to  point,  either  upwards,  down- 
wards, or  to  one  side.  The  occasion 
of  this  discharge  and  the  direction 
of  the  movement  are  gpreaUy  influ- 
enced, like  the  oscillations  of  bodies 
suspended  from  the  finger,  by  ex- 
pectancy  on  the  part  of  the  operator ; 
so  that  if  he  has  any  suspicion  or 
surmise  as  to  the  '  wnereabouts '  of 
the  object  of  his  search,  an  involun- 
tary and  unoonsciouB  action  of  his 
muscles  causes  the  point  of  the  rod 
to  dip  over  it. 

Again,  since  not  one  individual  in 
forty,  in  the  localities  in  which  the 
virtues  of  the  divining  rod  are  still 
held  as  an  article  of  faith,  is  fonnd 
to  obtain  any  results  from  its  use,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  its  movements 
must  be  due,  not  to  any  physical 
agency  directly  affecting  the  rod,  bat 
to  some  influence  exerted  through 
its  holder.  And  that  this  inflaence 
is  his  expectaUofh  of  the  result, 
may,  I  think,  be  pretty  confidently 
affirmed.  For  it  has  been  clearly 
shown,  by  careful  and  repeated  ex- 
periments, that,  while  the  rod  dips 
when  the  'diviner*  knows  or  believes 
he  is  over  a  water-spring  or  a  me- 
tallic vein,  the  results  are  uncerUun, 
contradictory,  or  simply  negative, 


'*  I  have  lately  received  a  pamphlet  from  an  Engineer  in  the  United  States,  giving 
most  circumstantial  details  of  enccess  thus  obtained  within  his  own  experience. 
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when  be  is  blindfolded,  so  as  not  to 
be  aware  precisely  where  he  is.  The 
following  is  a  striking  case  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  lately  bronght 
to  my  knowledge : 

A  friend  of  mine  (saya  Dr.  Beard),"  an 
aged  deigyman,  of  thorough  integrity  and 
funess*  has  for  many  years — the  larger 
part  of  his  natural  life,  I  believe — enjoved 
the  repatation  of  being  especially  skiUed  in 
the  finding  of  places  to  dig  wells,  by  means 
of  a  dirining  rod  of  witch  hazel'  or  the 
frcNh  branches  fjf  apple  or  other  trees.  His 
fame  has  spread  far,  and  the  accounts  that 
an  given  by  him  and  of  him  are  to  those 
Tbo  think  human  testimony  is  worth  any- 
thing oTerwhelmingly  conrincing.  He  con- 
sented to  allow  me  to  experiment  with  him. 
I  found  that  only  a  few  moments  were  re- 
quired to  prove  that  his  fancied  gift  was  a 
delneioD,  and  conld  be  explained  wholly  by 
unconscious  muscular  motion,  the  result  of 
expectancy  and  coincidence.  In  his  own 
yard  there  was  known  to  be  a  stream  of 
vatrr  mnning  tfarongh  a  small  pip^  a  few 
feet  below  the  snrfiice.  Marching  over 
and  near  this,  the  rod  continually  pointed 
strongly  downwards,  and  sereral  times 
timie.1  clear  over.  Tliese  places  I  marked, 
blindfolded  him,  marched  him  about  until 
he  knev  not  where  he  was,  and  took  him 
over  the  same  ground  over  and  over  again ; 
and  although  the  rod  went  down  a  number 
of  timei,  it  did  fuit  onee  point  to  or  near  the 
plves  prmoutltf  indieated. 

I  very  well  remember  having 
heard,  Bome  35  years  ago,  from  Mr. 
IKlke  (the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Sir  Cluirles)  of  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  which  he  had  himself  made 
npon  a  jonng  Fortngnese,  who  had 
come  to  him  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
dnction,  describing  the  bearer  of  it 
^  possessing  a  most  remarkable 
power  of  finding,  by  means  of  the 
divining  rod,  metals  concealed  from 
^ew.  Mr.  Dilke's  family  being  at 
a  summer  residence  in  the  conntry, 
his  plate  had  all  been  sent  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Adelphi,  where  he 
was  Tisited  by  the  Portugnese 
youth ;  to  whom  he  said  *  Go  abont 
the  room  with  yonr  rod,  and  try  if 
jou  can  find  any  mass  of  metal.' 
The  yonth    did  so;  and  his  rod 


dipped  over  a  large  standing  desk,  in 
which  Mr.  D.'s  plate  had  been  tem- 
porarily lodged.  Seeing,  however, 
that  there  were  circnmstances  which 
might  reasonably  snggestthis  gness, 
Mr.  Dilke  asked  the  youth  if  he 
was  willing  to  allow  his  divining 
power  to  be  tested  under  conditions 
which  should  exclude  all  such  sug- 
gestion; and  having  received  a 
ready  assent,  he  took  his  measures 
accordingly.  Taking  his  plate-box 
down  to  his  country  residence,  he 
secretly  buried  it  just  beneath  the 
soil  in  a  newly  ploughed  field ; 
selecting  a  spot  which  he  could, 
identify  by  cross-bearings  of  con*, 
spicuous  trees,  and  getting  a  plougb 
drawn  again  over  its  sui^ace,  so  a» 
t<o  make  this  correspond  precisely 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  field. 
The  young  diviner  was  then  sum- 
moned from  London,  and  chal- 
lenged to  find  beneath  the  soil  of 
this  field  the  very  same  plate  which 
he  had  previously  detected  in  Mr. 
Dilke's  desk  at  the  Adelphi;  but 
having  nothing  whatever  to  guide- 
him  even  to  a  guess,  he  was  com* 
pletely  at  fault.  Mr.  Dilke's  im* 
pression  was  that  he  was  not  an 
impostor,  but  a  sincere  believer  in 
his  own  power,  as  the  *  dowsers  '  of 
mining  districts  seem  unquestion. 
ably  to  be.  The  test  of  blindfold- 
ing the  diviner,  and  then  leading- 
him  about  in  different  directions  so^ 
as  to  put  him  completely  at  fault  in 
regard  to  his  locality,  is  one  that 
can  be  very  readily  applied,  when 
the  diviner  is  acting  in  good  faith ; 
but,  as  I  shall  show  you  in  the 
next  lecture,  it  requires  very  special 
precautions  to  blindfold  a  person 
who  is  determined  to  see ;  and  in 
some  of  the  cases  which  seem  to 
have  stood  this  test,  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  vision  was  not 
altogether  precluded. 

An  additional  reason  for  attribu- 
ting the  action  of  the  divining  rod 
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to  the  mnBcnlar  moyements  called 
forth  by  a  state  of  expectancy  (per- 
hi^s  not  always  consciously  enter- 
tained) on  the  part  of  the  performer, 
seems  to  me  to  be  furnished  by  the 
diversity  of  the  powers  that  have 
been  atMbuted  to  it ;  such  as  that  of 
identifying  murderers  and  indica- 
ting the  direction  of  their  flight, 
discovering  the  lost  boundaries 
of  lands,  detecting  the  birth-place 
and  parentage  of  foundlings,  &c. 
The  older  writers  do  not  in  the 
least  call  in  question  the  reality 
of  the  powers  of  the  hazel  fork, 
but  learnedly  discuss  whether  they 
are  due  to  natural  or  to  diabolic 
agency.  When  in  the  last  century 
the  phenomena  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  became  objects  of  scien- 
tific study,  but  had  not  yet  been 
comprehended  under  the  grasp  of 
law,  it  was  natural  that  those  of 
the  divining  rod  should  be  referred 
to  agencies  so  convenient,  which 
seemed  ready  to  account  for  any- 
thing otherwise  unaccountable. 
But  since  Physicists  and  Physio- 
logists have  come  to  agree  that  the 
moving  power  is  furnished  by  no- 
thing else  than  the  muscles  of  the 
diviner,  the  only  question  that  re- 
mains is — what  calls  forth  its  exer- 
cise P  And  the  conclusive  evidence 
I  have  given  you  that  the  definite 
oscillations  of  suspended  bodies 
depend  on  involuntary  movements 
unconsciously  determined  by  states 
of  eo^ectanoy,  clearly  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  in  the  sup- 
posed mystery  of  the  divining  rod 
only  another  case  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  well  known  that  persons  who 
are  conversant  with  the  geological 
structure  of  a  district  are  often  able 
to  indicate  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty in  what  spot,  and  at  what 
depth,  water  will  be  found;  and 
men  of  less  scientific  knowledge, 
but  of  considerable  practical  expe- 
rience, frequently  arrive  at  a  true 


conclusion  on  this  point,  without 
being  able  to  assign  reasons  for  their 
opinions.  Exactly  the  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  the  mineral  stmc- 
ture  of  a  mining  district ;  the  course 
of  a  metallic  vein  being  often  cor- 
rectly indicated  by  the  shrewd  gness 
of  an  observant  workman,  where 
the  scientific  reasoning  of  the  miBing 
engineer  altogether  &ils.  It  is  an 
experience  we  are  continuallj  en. 
countering  in  other  walks  of  life, 
that  particular  persons  are  gaided, 
some  apparently  by  an  original  and 
others  by  an  acquired  intuition,  to 
conclusions  for  which  they  can  give 
no  adequate  reasons,  but  which  sub- 
sequent events  prove  to  have  been 
correct ;  and  I  look  upon  the  divi- 
ning rod  in  its  various  applications 
as  only  a  peculiar  method  of  giving 
expression  to  results  worked  oat  bj 
an  automatic  process  of  this  kind, 
even  before  they  rise  to  distinct 
mental  consciousness.  Yarious  other 
methods  of  divination  that  seem  to 
be  practised  in  perfectly  good  faith 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  Bible 
and  key  test,  used  for  the  discoveiy 
of  stolen  property — are  probably  to 
be  attributed  to  the  same  agency ; 
the  cerebral  traces  of  past  occur- 
rences supplying  materials  for  the 
automatic  evolution  of  a  result  (as 
they  unquestionably  do  in  dreams) 
when  the  occurrences  themselves 
have  been  forgotten. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
thought-reading  are  clearly  of  the 
same  kind;  the  communication  being 
made  by  unconscioas  muscular 
action  on  the  part  of  one  person, 
and  automatically  interpreted  by  the 
other — as  in  the  following  instance. 
Several  persons  being  assembled, 
one  of  them  leaves  the  room,  and 
during  his**  absence  some  object  is 
hidden.  On  the  absentee's  re-en- 
trance, two  persons  who  know  the 
hiding  place  stand  one  on  either  side 
of  him,  and  establish  some  personal 


'  The  experiment  succeeds  equally  veil,  or  perhaps  better,  with  ladies. 
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contact  with  htm;  one  method  being 
for  each  to  place  a  finger  on  his 
sbonlder,  and  another  for  each  to 
place  a  hand  on  his  bodj,  one  on 
the  front  and  the  other  on  the  back. 
He  walks  abont  the  room  between 
the  two,  and  generally  succeeds 
before  long  in  finding  the  hidden 
object;  being  led  towards  it  (as 
careful  obseryation  and  experi- 
ment have  fully  proved)  by  the 
inrolontary  mnscniar  action  of  his 
unconscious  guides,  one  or  the 
other  of  them  pressing  more  hea- 
vily when  the  object  is  on  his 
side,  and  the  finder  as  involun- 
tarilj  taming  towards  that  side. 


These  and  other  curious  results 
of  recent  enquiry,  while  strictly  con- 
f ormable  to  Physiological  principles, 
greatly  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
modes  in  which  states  of  mind  ex- 
press themselves  unconsciously  and 
involuntarily  in  muscular  action ; 
and  I  dwell  on  them  the  more,  because 
they  seem  to  me  to  afford  the  key 
(as  I  shall  explain  in  my  second 
lecture)  to  some  of  these  phenomena 
of  Spiritualistic  divination,  whicb 
have  been  most  perplexing  to  many 
who  have  come  in  contact  with 
them,  without  being  disposed  to 
accept  the  spiritualistic  interpre- 
tation of  them. 
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OUR  NEW  FRIGATES, 
By  a  Naval  Officer. 


AN  officer,  holding  a  higli  official 
position,  who  recently  at- 
tended the  launch  of  an  ironclad, 
«had  the  courage  to  openlj  impugn 
the  truthfulness  of  an  influential 
portion  of  the  press,  and  to  speak 
lightly  of  the  grave  disasters  which 
have  recently  brought  strong  ani- 
madversion  on  the  engineering 
skill  and  seamanship  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  He  also  called  on  the 
Admiral- Superintendent  of  one  of 
the  Dockyards  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  high  state  of  organisation  which 
everywhere  reigned  in  these  depart- 
ments. 

Singular  to  relate,  in  the  column 
adjoining  to  that  in  which  his  speech 
was  reported,  were  four  paragraphs 
bearin'g  on  the  objects  of  his  eulogy. 
The  first  was  from  that  very  care- 
ful paper,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Oazette,  and  alluded  to  an  order  on 
steam  tactics  recently  issued  by 
Admiral  Drunmiond.  It  concluded 
in  the  following  terms : — *  Possibly 
the  gallant  Admiral's  intention  of 
being  in  every  way  prepared  for 
eventualities  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  issue  of  this 
order,  but  the  Raleigh  and  Monarch 
collision  affi^rded  a  direct  proof 
that  a  little  better  acquaintance 
with  the  signal-book  would  not 
have  been  amiss  on  the  occasion.' 

The  second  was  headed  'Dock- 
yard Reorganisation,'  and  went  on 
to  describe  that  alterations  which, 
at  a  great  expense  to  the  country, 
had  been  made  in  the  staff  had 
proved  an  entire  failure ;  so  great, 
indeed,  that  as  soon  as  Parlia- 
ment met  a  scheme  was  to  be 
brought  forward  which  would  prac- 
tically restore  the  original  stattis  quo 
of  these  establishments.  The  third 
was  the  most  serious — one,  indeed, 
which  the  naval  service,  and  the 


whole  country  will  long  have 
reason  to  remember — ^the  loss  of  the 
Vanguard.  It  has,  however,  its 
redeeming  point,  for,  on  examina> 
tion,  a  long  list  of  ships  were  fonnd 
to  be  in  a  similar  xinsiBf  e  condition. 
Well  may  it  be  asked  who  is 
responsible  for  this  glaring  defect 
of  cutting  ventilating  holes  throngh 
watertight  bulkheads  in  fighting 
ships.  Of  all  men  admiral-superin- 
tendents should  know  something  of 
this.  To  state  that  it  was  done 
by  the  ignorance  or  presumption  of 
a  subordinate  is  scarcely  a  reason- 
able  excuse.  Iron  bulkheads  and 
coal  bunkers  are  not  cut  thioagh^ 
or  their  original  mode  of  fitting 
altered,  without  incurring  a  con- 
siderable expense  for  skilled  labonr, 
unless  a  custom  is  practised  which 
has  long  been  deemed  obsolete,  i.e., 
chaa:^ng  to  one  ship  the  outlay 
incurred  in  altering  another.  Ko 
doubt  the  Admiralty  will  closely 
investigate  into  the  circumstances 
attending  this  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  ordinary  prudence. 

The  fourth  bore  the  ominons 
heading  of  *  The  Thunderer  Belief 
Fund.'  On  this  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell.  It  is,  however,  quite 
evident  that  the  engineering  world 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  verdict 
given  by  the  jury.  A  most  able 
article  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  October  number  of  the 
Nautical  Magazine,  and  some  per- 
tinent remarks  in  Fraser  of  the 
same  month.  None  of  the  parties 
concerned  appear  to  be  able  to  con- 
fute the  theories  therein  laid  down. 
The  Inspector  of  Machinery,  who 
was  on  board  at  the  time  the 
accident  happened,  although  not  in 
charge,  suggests  that  in  future  such 
a  catastrophe  may  be  avoided  by 
placing  on  the  front  of  every  boiler 
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a  small  warning  safetj-valve,  which 
shoald  be  loaded  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  others.  Now,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble for  three  yalves,  on  the  same 
boiler,  to  stick  fast  with  a  pressure 
of  25lba.  to  the  square  inch,  on 
what  piinciples  of  mechanics  will 
the  fourth,  which  may  be  loaded  to, 
Baj,  35  lbs.,  lift  Doubtless  this 
sci'entiiic  officer  will  be  able  to 
sadsfj  the  doubts  of  those  whose 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  snbject  is  certainly  deserving 
of  the  consideration  of  one  of  their 
own  profession.  The  much-vexed 
question  of  who  is  really  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  engines  and 
boilers  of  the  fleet,  may  well  be 
mooted  here,  with  the  hope  that 
someone  who  is  really  well  informed 
on  the  subject  will  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reply.  Do  the  authorities  at 
Whitehall  draft  the  engines  and 
boilers;  or,  within  certain  limita- 
tions as  to  spcuse,  &c.,  is  this  left  to 
the  contractor  ?  In  fact,  to  ask  a 
steaightforward  question;  who  was 
responsible  for  the  staying  of  the 
boilers  of  the  Thunderer,  where 
every  fastening  was  wrenched  from 
iU  seat  while  tbe  stays  remained 
intact?  Until  this  be  answered, 
engmeers  will  not  rest  satisfied.  A 
division  of  responsibility  is  at  all 
times  most  objectionable  and  un- 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Take, 
for  example,  the  recent  Admiralty 
Circniar  to  the  Steam  Reserve  at 
Kejham,  wherein,  after  passing 
through  the  various  heads  of  the 
eiecntive  department,  the  Chief 
Engineer  and  Inspector  of  Machi- 
nery is  called  on  to  warn,  <Sbc.,  &c. 
It  is  presumed  that  in  the  end  the 
Timing  reaches  those  well-dressed 
and  well-gloved  young  men  who 
may  be  observed  at  near  ten  o'clock 
leisnrely  strolling  toward  the  office 
with  the  last  French  novel  in  their 
liands.  Anyone  who  may  feel 
anxioiis  to  note  their  retnm  home  at 
four  p.m.  will  see  them  in  tbe  same 
S&nltless  costume.  We  dare  not  ask 
whether  during  the  short  hours  of 


duty  they  have  been  employed  in 
examining  the  elaborate  machinery 
under  their  care,  or  if  that  im- 
portant duty  was  left  to  engineer- 
artificers.  But  under  any  cir- 
cumstances it  is  evident  that  My 
Lords  are  highly  dissatisfied  with 
the  condition  of  the  machinery  and' 
boilers  of  ships  in  the  first-cls^s  re- 
serve, and  they  have  earnestly 
called  on  those  in  charge  to  be 
more  careful  in  future  of  such  an 
important  trust.  Since  this  article 
has  been  in  proof,  a  well-informed 
paper,  the  Hampshire  Telegraphy 
publishes  the  following  information 
regarding  the  boilers  of  the 
Thunderer : 

Since  the  lamentable  disaster  which  oe- 
ctured  on  the  previous  trial  trip  on  the  14th 
July  last,  the  boiler  which  exploded  haa 
been  replaced  by  a  new  one  into  which 
additional  transrerse  stays  have  been  in- 
troduced. This  boiler  wfu  tested  to  twice 
the  working  pressure  by  the  hydraulic 
test  in  November,  and  the  joints  and  alL 
parts  were  found  perfectly  tight,  although 
the  workmen  had  laboured  under  the 
difficulty  of  erecting  the  boiler  in  the  after- 
stokehole  of  the  ship,  which  it  may  be 
imagined  it  not  so  convenient  as  a  boiler- 
shop.  The  whole  of  the  boilers,  indeed, 
have  received  additional  stays  screwed  and 
nuttfd  instead  of  being  simply  screwed 
through  the  plates  and  riveted  over  on 
the  outside  as  before. 

From  this  precaution  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  opinions  expressed 
in  this  Magazine  in  October  last  as 
to  tho  cause  of  the  accident  havo 
been  fully  borne  out. 

The  gallant  Admiral  went  on  to 
say  that  the  Northampton  was  owe 
of  a  class  of  ironclads  which  were 
not  intended  to  take  their  place  in 
line  of  battle,  but  to  act  as  a  flying 
squadron  to  chase  off  those  *  wasps ' 
which  in  time  of  war  would  hang 
on  the  flanks  or  rear  of  merchant 
convoys,  and  station  themselves 
in  the  highways  of  commerce. 
Possibly  after  such  a  eulogy  from 
such  a  source  it  may  be  considered 
impertinent  to  ask  what  are  the 
qualifications  of  this  particular  class 
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of  ships.  Are  they,  as  is  claimed 
for  them»  the  best  models  of  modern 
Alabamas  P  By  this  I  do  oot  mean 
to  infer  that  they  resemble  the  yes- 
sel  which  was  sunk  off  Cherbourg, 
bat  those  which  modem  engineers 
declare  can  easily  be  built  to  surpass 
her.  When  it  is  known  how  many 
days'  coals  they  will  carry  at  fnll 
speed,  and  what  that  speed  may  be 
when  deeply  immersed,  a  better 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  as- 
certaining their  true  value  as  a 
part  of  a  flying  squadron.  All  sea- 
men will  agree  that  an  efficient  light 
cruiser  should  be  able  to  go  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  to  enter  an  ordi- 
nary graving  dock,  and  to  sail  and 
manoeuvre  reasonably  well  under 
canvas  only ;  can  the  new  class  fulGl 
all  or  any  of  the  above  indispensa- 
ble qualifications?  If  such  be  the 
case,  England  will  be  fortunate; 
but  one  who  seldom  commits  an 
error  on  professional  subjects  has 
asserted  that  they  will  not.  Rich 
as  this  country  may  be,  she  cannot 
afford  to  pay  350,000^.  for  a  single 
cruiser,  when  cruisers  will  be  re- 
quired in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
A  quarter  of  the  above  amount 
should  be  sufficient  to  build  the 
most  perfect  ship  of  the  class  re- 
quired to  protect  our  trade  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Antipodes. 
Many  assert  that  the  Northampton 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  a  line  of  battle.  If  she  is 
not  intended  for  such  rough  work,  it 
may  well  be  asked  why  she  is 
covered  with  nine-inch  armour.  A 
*  wasp  *  would  not  carry  guns  of  a 
calibre  to  penetrate  it  at  point  blank 
range,  and  their  tactics  would  be 
running,  not  fighting.  Doubtless, 
they  will  remember  the  reply  of 
Holkar  to  Lord  Wellington — *  I  am 
not  going  to  risk  my  horses  which 
cost  a  thousand  rupees  each  against 
your  cannon-balls,  which  cost  five 
pice.'  The  fact  is,  these  cruisers 
will  require  higher  qualifications 
than  they  have  yet  been  known  to 
possess  before    they  can   be  con. 


sidcred  effective.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  effort  to  produce  an  Arab 
we  have  brought  forth  an  elephant. 

The  gallant  Admiral  paid  a  com- 
pliment to  the  constructive  de- 
partment of  the  navy,  of  which 
he'  is  the  head,  but  omitted  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  officers 
to  whom  the  country  is  really 
indebted  for  the  good  ships  they 
possess.  On  the  contrary,  he  led 
his  auditors  to  infer  that  the  credit 
was  due  solely  to  members  of  his 
own  profession.  Indeed,  he  said, 
'  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty cast  about  him  for  the  most 
able  and  efficient  counsellors,  and 
these  consisted  of  the  most  practi. 
cal,  skilled,  tried,  proved,  and  effi- 
cient of  our  naval  officers.'  It  is 
discouraging  to  find  that  under  the 
advice  of  such  a  galaxy  of  talent 
things  will  go  perversely,  for,  in  the 
history  of  the  Navy,  such  a  series  of 
preventible  disasters  is  unparalleled. 

Adequate  professional  know- 
ledge  canAot  be  acquired  so  easily 
now  as  it  might  have  been  half- 
a-century  since ;  indeed,  a  great 
part  of  the  naval  tactics  which 
have  been  handed  down  areobso- 
lete.  Ships  have  become  snch 
exquisite  machines  that  great 
mechanical  skill  has  to  be  called  in 
to  the  aid  of  ordinary  seamanship. 
For  example,  it  should  be  made 
imperative  for  officers  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  manipulation  of  the 
elaborate  steam  steering  gear  which 
has  now  become  a  part  of  the  fitting 
of  all  large  ships  of  war.  A  slight 
disarrangement  of  this  in  action  or 
manoeuvring  might  cause  immi- 
nent peril  if  not  immediately 
remedied.  Too  much  is  often  left 
to  a  junior  engineer  or  the  carpen- 
ter, and  in  action  the  services  of 
these  officers  might  be  required 
elsewhere,  and  provision  to  meet 
such  an  emergency  is  indispensable. 

Recently  there  was  a  grand  de- 
scriptive eulogy  in  the  Times  on  the 
Bacchante,  Shah,  and  Inconstant, 
coupled  with  a  remark  that  tho 
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writer  on  the  Navy  in  Fraser's 
Magazine  was  nnjnst  if  he  included 
the  last-named  ship  in  his  criticisms. 
It  is  almost  nnnecessary  to  discuss 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  last- 
named,  for  they  are  widely  known. 
She  was  originally  a  crank  ship, 
and  oonld  not  he  trusted  to  stay  in 
a  head  sea.  It  is  generally  helieved 
that  she  was  reported  hy  the 
Admiral  who  commanded  the 
sqaadron  in  which  her  trial  cruise 
was  made  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  trust  her  near  the  land  without 
Bteam.  After  this,  her  frames, 
which  are  about  thirty-nine  inches 
apart,  wRre  filled  in  with  Portland 
cement  and  scrap  iron.  Possibly 
she  may  now  be  able  to  stand  up 
to  her  canvas,  but  this  will  most 
assuredly  affect  her  speed.  Great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that,  after 
the  Captain  had  been  permitted  to 
capsize,  she,  the  Inconstant,  before 
a  strong  S.W.  wind,  averaged 
thirteen  knots  an  hour  from  Cape 
Finisfceme  to  Plymouth.  The  feat, 
if  performed,  is  really  so  insignifi- 
cant that  it  excites  surprise  to  hear 
it  brought  forward  as  an  example 
of  great  speed.  If  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  TSmes  will  consult  the 
logs  of  many  of  the  Atlantic  mail 
steamers,  he  will  find  that  these 
magnificent  vessels  average  more 
than  thirteen  knots  an  hour  with, 
and  against,  the  fierce  Atlantic 
gales  throughout  the  year.  The 
If&vj  have  not  a  ship  which  can 
compete  with  these,  and  it  is  dis- 
tressing to  note  that  those  which 
are  now  building  on  the  Clyde,  will, 
if  the  published  specifications  are 
correct,  £bAI  to  equal  them.  It  is  to 
he  hoped  that  the  Constructive  De- 
partment will  reconsider  their  plans 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  for  once 
dismiss  from  their  minds  the  idea 
of  combining  a  fast  cruiser  and  a 
heavy  fighting  ship.  It  was  the 
demon  of  combination,  added  to 
graver  errors,  which  caused  the 
detain  to  founder  on  that  Septem* 
her  night. 


Mr.  Brassey,  according  to  the 
article  in  question,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Incon-* 
stant  only  carried  sufficient  coals 
for  two  and  a-half  days'  full  steam- 
ing. If  this  be  correct,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  for  what  par- 
ticular service  she  was  intended. 
She  is  quite  unfitted  for  the  Baltic, 
as  a  blow  on  the  heel  would  disable 
her  as  surely  as  the  arrow  of  Paris 
did  Achilles.  A  balanced  rudder 
and  a  boulder  cannot  harmonise. 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  to  judge 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Controller, 
none  of  these  beautiful  ships  are 
fitted  to  take  their  place  in  line  o( 
battle,  or  to  come  within  range  of 
the  guns  of  an  ordinary  ironclad* 
Indeed,  such  a  course  would  be 
simple  folly  and  certain  destruction. 
Can  it  be  that  they  were  designed 
as  flagships,  in  order  to  give  an 
admiral  and  his  stafi*  luxurious  ac- 
commodation ?  On  no  other  grounds 
can  the  erection  of  a  heavy  poop 
and  forecastle  be  justified,  for 
these  structures  spoil  the  sailing  in 
a  seaway.  It  has  been  before  stated 
that  a  ship  with  fine  lines  cannot 
bear  the  slightest  unnecessary 
weight  in  the  ends.  Theory,  and, 
what  is  of  more  consequence  still, 
practice,  amply  bear  out  this  asser- 
tion, the  sailing  of  many  ships 
having  been  spoiled  by  the  erection 
of  light  top-gallant  forecastles. 

An  admiral  must  now  be  satisfied 
with  less  accommodation  than  what 
was  deemed  necessary  thirty  years' 
since.  At  that  remote  period,  when 
he  thought  fit  to  go  on  a  cruise,  he 
carried  with  him  his  wife,  his  sons, 
his  daughters,  his  manservants,  his 
maidservants,  his  cattle,  and  his 
cow.  Indeed,  when  the  latter  was 
hoisted  in,  it  was  the  signal  to 
the  washerwoman  that  all  clothes 
were  to  be  brought  on  board. 
These  were  pleasant  times.  The 
Russian,  the  German,  and  the 
Italian  were  not.  At  long  intervals 
a  small  craft  belonging  to  one  of 
these  nationalities  would  come  int» 
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port,  and,  by  tbeir  peculiarities, 
excite  the  derision  of  the  lords  of 
the  ocean.  For  example,  at  boat 
exercise,  the  Russian  coxswain 
would  be  armed  with  a  formidable 
whip,  which  he  managed  as  cleverly 
as  the  driver  of  a  Cape  team  did 
his;  and  the  stolid  Northern  sea- 
man received  such  punishment 
without  remonstrance  or  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  unmeaning  face. 
Our  only  rivals  were  those  gal- 
lant Frenchmen,  who,  in  defiance 
of  the  numerous  disasters  they  bad 
experienced  in  the  great  revolu- 
tionary war,  once  more  bade  fair 
to  have  a  struggle  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  sea  with  their  hereditary 
enemy.  At  Acre  and  Beyrout  this 
was  nearly  brought  about  by  the 
jealousy  they  entertained  of  our 
interference  in  that  much  vexed 
Eastern  question. 

As  I  have  before  said,  the  flag- 
ship was  a  pleasant  craft  to  belong 
to ;  and  when  a  small  vessel  came 
up  to  head-quarters  from  the  Span- 
ish Main  with  yellow  fever,  or  from 
Byria  with  a  fever  even  more  dan- 
gerous,  from  its  lasting  effects,  the 
officers  were  looked  on  as  inferior 
beings,  just  as  a  guardsman  used 
to  look  on  his  opposite  number 
in  a  line  regiment.  At  sea,  when 
dinner  was  over,  the  guests  would 
adjourn  to  the  stem-walk  for 
coffee.  Probably  the  next  ship 
astern  would  be  commanded  by 
a  friend  of  the  family,  who,  on 
seeing  the  ladies,  would  quietly 
drop  the  foresail  and  range  ap  on 
the  weather  quarter  to  make  his 
devoirs  to  the  group ;  after  which 
the  sail  would  be  hauled  up  and 
station  resumed.  When  the  watch 
had  been  mustered  at  eight  bells, 
the  spanker  brails  were  carefully 
led  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  ropes 
stretched  across  the  poop,  in  order 
that  no  irreverent  midshipman  or 
mizen-topman  might  disturb  the 
slumbers  of  the  fiedr  occupants 
below.  If,  perchance,  the  night 
turned  oat  squally,  and  the  officer 


of  the  watcb  or  the  old  Master  went 
into  the  fore-cabin  to  report  the 
state  of  the  weather  to  the  admiral, 
the  old  gentleman  would  probably 
come  out  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
before  speaking  would  hold  up  a 
warning  finger,  with  a  mattered, 
'  Hush  !  do  not  disturb  the  ladies ! ' 
And  why  should  they  have  been 
disturbed  in  their  slumbers  ?  £ng. 
land  had  no  anxieties  then  about 
her  supremacy,  and  her  ships  played 
'Rule  Britannia*  every  evening. 
If  a  Yankee  happened  to  be  in  port, 
the  crew  joined  in  chorus,  as  a  hint 
that  they  would  be  quite  ready  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  flag  in 
the  I'opewalk  on  tbe  morrow. 

Never  again  will  the  eyes  of 
English  seamen  be  gladdened  by  Uie 
sie^ht  of  those  lovely  sailing  ships  in 
which  all  ranks  took  so  much  pride. 
If,  perchance,  one  now  looks  astern, 
he  sees  in  the  wake  the  bows  of  an 
ugly  monster,  which  strikingly  re- 
semble the  head  of  a  deni  fififa, 
moving  sullenly  along  under  the 
power  of  steam.  She  may  be  over 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  bat, 
aided  by  mechanical  science,  the 
helmsman  guides  her  more  easily 
than  he  once  did  bis  favourite  cor- 
vette. Under  the  control  of  a  real 
seaman  these  machines  may  he 
worked  like  a  toy,  but  in  the  hands 
of  an  inexpert  they  are  highly  dan- 
gerous— more  so  than  a  creese  in 
the  grasp  of  an  infuriated  Malay. 
He  strikes  friends  and  enemies 
indiscriminately,  the  innocent  his 
friends  only. 

It  is  a  serious  question  for  con- 
sideration whether  Parliament  is 
acting  judiciously  in  permitting  free 
trade  in  such  magnificent  engines 
of  war,  which  at  any  moment  may 
be  turned  against  us.  Every  one 
that  leaves  our  shores  shortens  the 
brid^  between  England  and  the 
Continent.  Should  it  ever  be 
completed,  can  we  hold  our  own  on 
the  land?  The  writer  is  quite  aware 
of  the  objections  which  may  be 
raised  against  such  an  interference 
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with  the  laws  of  trade,  but  national 
safety  should  be  a  higher  considera- 
tion with  statesmen.  When  war  has 
been  proclaimed,  the  danger  is 
acknowledged,  and  contraband  of 
war  cannot  be  exported  in  any 
shape.  This  free  trade  in  ironclads, 
while  it  enriches  a  few  individuals, 
taxes  the  great  mass  of  the  commn- 
nitj,  and,  in  addition,  canses  an  nn- 
easj  feeling  of  a  possible  invasion  to 
occnr  to  the  minds  of  the  thonghtfnl. 
EDgland  and  France  are  the  great 
iron  shipbuilding  countries  of  the 
world,  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
close  their  private  dockyards  against 
the  world,  &  great  gain  woidd  be 
effected.  It  iiakes  many  years  to 
effectually  organise  the  extensive 
works  which  ax«  necessary  to  con- 
stmct  an  ironclad.  The  German,  the 
Rnssian,  the  Austrian,  the  Italian, 
the  Tnrk,  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
Greek,  owe  the  •  existence  of  their 
navy  to  l^lish  ^  firms.  It  is  diffi- 
cnlt  to  foresee  what  combinations 
may  be  effected,  between  the  great 
Powers,  and  *\  ixfifcertiational  good 
faith  u  BO  UMie  trusted  that  this 
country  is  ocmipelled  to  keep  up  a 
naval  force  ei^^iial  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  Eftfope. 

The  gallant  Admiral  and  many 
others  luive^  stated  that  we  should 
feel  proud. ^-  onr  ships  because 
foreignen  site  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  thui  eotmtry.  In  a  certain 
waj.tfais  arises  from  the  fact  that 
£ngiisli  engineers  design  the  majo- 
rity, aad^  of  coarse,  follow  out  the 
same  pkns.  -Thi^  are  not,  how- 
erer,  imitaiing  the  Devastation 
and  the  Ql«^n  class.  As  the 
power  of  artillery  increases,  the  tur- 
ret  mjuk  disappear,  and  all  that  will 
be  aimed  stf^  is  shelter  for  the  gun- 
ners  undeir  certain  conditions ;  we 
<»nnot  do^xnoire.  This  opinion  has 
long  be^n  ^Kfanng  ground  amongst 
practical  ^and  scientific  officers,  not 
merely'-through  reasoning  induced 
hj  a  study  of  the  grc^ual  but 
sore  advance  of  firearms  over  the 
defensive    armour   of  men  in  the 


seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies,  but  from  an  extensive  series 
of  special  experiments  extending 
over  many  years.  Perhaps  the  most « 
definite  proof  has  recently  been 
piven  by  tho  Boxer  shell,  which 
explodes  after  passing  through 
the  first  resisting  section  it  meets. 
In  a  turret  this  would  probably 
destroy  not  only  aniijaate  but  in- 
animate objects.  On  the  still  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  aid 
of  commanding  speed,  the  two  Ita- 
lian ironclads,  now  in  course  of 
construction,  would  prove  most  for- 
midable enemies  to  a  whole  fleet. 
The  Admiralty  are,  evidently,  fully 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  .  have 
despatched  the  ablest  of  the  con- 
structors to  watch  the  experiments 
at  Spezzia.  "No  one  doubts  the 
results,  and  our  work  must  be  com- 
menced afresh. 

A  great  English  statesman  re- 
cently said  it  was  the  duty  of 
this  generation  to  hand  down 
their  grealr-  heritage  unimpaired 
to  posterity.  A  few  years  since 
there  was  a  glinmier  of  hope 
that  diplomacy  would  be  able  to 
settle  international  disputes,  but  it 
is  now  evident  to  all  but  a  few  fana- 
tics, that  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands  are  not  to  be  governed  by  any 
principle  of  justice.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly conclusion  to  arrive  at,  amidst 
such  boasted  intelligence,  yet  the 
fact  cannot  be  disputed,  and  Eng- 
land must  on  all  occasions,  while 
holding  out  the  olive-branch  in  one 
hand,  be  ready  with  the  sword  in 
the  other.  Unquestionably  the  strain 
on  the  finances  of  many  European 
Powers  is  greater  than  they  can 
long  support,  and  humanity  may 
hope  something  from  this. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  fleet 
going  to  America.  They  may  pos- 
sibly have  gone  there  to  be  ready 
to  intercept  a  supply  of  munitions 
of  war.  It  has  been  hinted  that 
their  objeot  might  be  the  purchase 
and  fitting  out  of  privateers. 
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Apart  from  all  those  laws  of 
hononr,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
Alabama  the  Americans  so  fre- 
quently quoted,  experience  has 
proved  that  America  could  not 
at  the  time  of  her  urgent  necessity 
build  and  equip  those  heavj- 
armed  priyateers  of  which  we  now 
hear  so  much.  Possibly  a  few  of 
their  iron  steamers  which  ply  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  southern 
cities  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  would, 
if  properly  manned,  do  much  injury 
to  merchantmen  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  there  is  not  one  which  could  be 
fitted  to  carry  heavy  artillery.  Their 
decks  are  lumbered  with  houses, 
and  the  plating  and  riveting  barely 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  in  safety 
the  light  cargoes  which  these  States 
exchange.  Vessels  of  this  class 
could  not  steam  or  sail  to  the  main 
tracks  of  commerce,  and  may,  con- 
sequently, be  disregarded. 

In  the  Pacific  the  Americans  pos- 
sess a  fieet  of  iron  and  wood  steamers 
of  large  tonnage.  The  latter  may 
be  dismissed  without  a  thought. 
The  'PelaxL  and  Tokia  are  built 
of  iron,  but  so  badly  put  together 
that  it  was  alleged  the  underwriters 
refused  to  insure  cargoes  sent  by 
them  until  certain  alterations  were 
made.  Their  speed  is  about  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  strengthening  they 
could  be  made  to  carry  guns,  but 
a  single  shot  might  prove  fatal  to 
hull  or  machinery.  As  these  ships 
cost  fully  200,oooZ.  each  in  the 
United  States,  the  Russians  will 
scarcely  feel  inclined  to  purchase 
such  expensive  privateers,  if  our 
cousins  were  sufficiently  base  to 
sanction  such  a  proceeding.  On 
the  whole,  the  chances  of  much 
annoyance  from  Russian- American 
privateers  are  small  if  we  had  those 
new  corvettes  afloat.  But  until 
they  are,  a  declaration  of  war  by 
one  or  more  European  Powers 
against  this  country  would  create 
a  panic  on  Change  such  as  the 
world  has  never  witnessed  before. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  neither 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  or  Italj 
possessed  a  fleet  of  steamers  capable 
of  being  extemporised  into  sea- 
going  privateers.  Now  thej  all 
have  vessels  of  this  class,  many  of 
which  are  capable  of  carrying  ends 
for  three  weeks  at  full  speed. 

Slowly  the  opinion  that  England 
is  not  absolutely  safe  from  invasion 
is  impressing  itself  on  the  minds  of 
men.  The  writer  stated  this  in  an 
article  published  ten  years  since, 
before  anyone  could  dream  of  the 
great  combinations  which  may  now 
be  made  to  attain  that  object. 
Family  ties  cannot  form  a  safeguard 
against  political  aggrandisement, 
and  perhaps  no  stronger  illastration 
of  this  fact  can  be  recorded  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  Prince 
Bismarck  a  short  time  since.  Great 
as  the  proclivities  of  the  German 
Royal  Family  are  for  their  Bossian 
connections,  the  great  Minister 
boldly  proclaimed  that^  should  a 
certain  contingency  arise,  the  sword 
of  Grermany  would  be  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  Austria.  Such  & 
courageous  statesman  has  no  reason 
to  finesse  when  the  most  formidable 
army  the  world  has  ever  seen  is 
ready  to  march  at  a  few  hours'  notice 
to  carry  out  his  behests. 

Quite  recently  a  brilliant  yonng 
soldier  (Captain  Hosier)  whose  ex- 
perience in  war  should  conunand 
the  respect  of  those  in  power,  states 
distinctly  that  an  invasion  is  piac- 
ticable  under  certain  conditions. 
Reviewers  may  speak  of  the  power 
of  the  fleet  as  they  list,  but  the 
greatest  admiral  who  ever  com 
manded  one  belonging  to  England 
was  lured  from  his  proper  cruising- 
ground  by  false  intelligence,  and 
lefl  the  country  exposed  to  an 
attack  from  the  legions  of  the  most 
formidable  enemy  who  has  menaced 
it  since  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Had  steam  beenutilised 
then.  Napoleon's  army  would  have 
crossed  the  Channel. 
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We  are  liere  reminded  of  the 
question,  Are  the  yolonteers  of 
to-daj  sufficiently  organised  to 
be  ahle  to  cany  out  the  duties 
T?Lich  their  Inspector-Greneral  re- 
centiy  stated  would  devolve  on 
them  should  a  landing  be  effected  ? 
In  a  highly  cultivated  and  open 
covaxtryy  such  as  England  is,  the 
troops  who  could  successfully  annoy 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  an  in- 
vading army  would  possess  the 
highest  qiialifications  of  soldiers 
in  an  enoinent  degree.  Indeed, 
Tolanteers  would  most  assuredly 
be  overmatched  if  alone  they  at- 
tempted a  service  which  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  veterans.  During 
the  Italian  War  the  writer  noted 
the  careless  style  in  which  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  skirmished,  and 
the  disorganisation  which  ensued 
in  consequence. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  many  on 
the  advantages  which  steam  and 
toipedoes  have  given  to  the  de- 
fenders of  a  port.  Doubtless  if  an 
enemy  could  be  induced  to  attempt 
an  attack  on  Portsmouth  by  sea  he 
would  find  the  defence  formidable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  writer,  from 
his  own  experience  of  these  weapons, 
believes  their  usefulness  to  be  over- 


rated, unless  the  channel  is  very  nar- 
row. They  failed  to  keep  blockade- 
runners  out  of  a  single  American  port 
duringthe  War  of  Secession,  thickly 
as  they  were  strewn.  No  one  is  so 
credulous  as  to  believe  that  a  land- 
ing would  be  attempted  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  great  arsenal,  and 
torpedoes  could  not  be  moored  along 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island.  There  lies  the  vulnerable 
quarter,  and  if  the  whole  of  the  tor- 
pedoes which  have  been  hitherto 
manufactured  could  be  anchored  off 
it  they  would  not  be  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  a  great  commander. 
Diabolical  inventions  are  advancing 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
machinations  of  such  geniuses  as 
Thomassen,  who  may  blow  up  an 
ironclad  by  a  machine  carried  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket. 

When  the  above  facts  are  carefully 
considered  it  will  be. seen  that  an 
absolute  dependence  on  the  power 
of  the  fleet  is  vain  and  illusory,  an 
exploded  fiction  unworthy .  of  a 
nation  of  conquerors.  The  writer 
can  see  how  an  attack  may  be 
organised,  the  plan  of  defence  he 
is  forced  to  leave  to  those  who  are 
enti*usted  with  the  onerous  duty. 
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ENGLISH   LOCAL   ETYMOLOGY. 


rE  etymology  of  names  of  places 
is  a  snbject  respecting  which 
most  persons  now  and  then  feel  at 
least  some  small  degree  of  interest, 
and  its  importance  as  an  auxiliary 
in  historical  research  is  very  ge- 
neraUy  confessed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  matter  of  surprise  that 
ihis  subject^  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  English  names,  has  scarcely  been 
treat^  at  all  by  really  qualified 
scholars. 

One  or  two  of  the  monographs 
devoted  to  the  nomenclature  of 
particular  districts,  are,  indeed, 
more  or  less  satisfactorily  done. 
But  the  task  of  writing  a  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  English  local 
names  in  general  has  seemed  (with 
good  reason)  .so  formidable  to  those 
who  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
the  amount  of  labour  required  to 
perform  it  rightly,  that  they  hare 
generally  left  it  to  be  attempted  by 
those  whose  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Icelandic,  or  Celtic,  was  just 
what  they  could  pick  up  by  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  the  diction- 
aries. 

I  do  not  know  where  I  shaJl  look 
— «mong8t  books  of  at  all  recent  date 
— ^for  a  single  exception  to  this  rule. 
Dr.  R.  Morris's  little  tract  {Etymo- 
logy of  Local  Namesy  London,  1857) 
is  clearly  the  work,  not  of  the  admir- 
able scholar  to-day,  but  of  the  promis- 
ing tyro  of  twenty  years  ago.  The 
work  of  Edmunds  {Traeea  of  History 
m  the  Names  of  Places^  London, 
1868)  is  acute  and  clever,  but  the 
utter  lack  of  philological  Imowledge 
it  displays  is  something  quite  start- 


a  careful  inspection  of  all 
the  books  of  this  class  which 
have  come  in  my  way,  I  have  come 
to  the  condusion  that  the  best  of 
them  all  is  decidedly  the  Rev. 
Isaac'  Taylor's   Words    cmcL  Places 


(4th  ed.,  London,  1873).  Mr. 
Taylor,  as  bis  footnotes  show,  has 
diligently  availed  himself  of  the 
works  of  all  the  best  philologists, 
both  in  English  and  German.  Un- 
fortunately he  has  also  studied  the 
works  of  some  writers  who  are  no 
philologists  at  all;  and  when  I 
mention  that  he  is  capable  of  derir- 
ing  the  Scottish  hadm  from  the  Lov- 
Latin  haro  (Words  and  Places^  p. 
46,  note)  J  it  will  not  excite  Borprise 
that  he  should  display  some  want  of 
discrimination  in  the  choice  of  his 
authorities,  or  that  he  should  often 
go  wrong  when  he  ventnres  on 
independent  research.  The  book, 
however,  is  written  on  a  really  ad- 
mirable plan,  and  requires  only  the 
correction  of  its  numerous  errors  of 
detail  to  render  it  in  all  respects 
excellent. 

My  object  in  this  article  is  to 
expose  certain  current  mistakes 
on  English  local  etymology,  and 
to  offer  some  suggestions  for  its 
more  effectual  study ;  and  as  Mr. 
Taylor's  book  is  the  most  creditable 
representative  of  what  may  be 
called  the  received  views  on  the 
subject,  I  have  chosen  to  throw 
my  remarks  to  a  large  extent  into 
the  form  of  criticisms  on  that  work. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Taylor 
should  find  my  strictures  useful  for 
the  improvement  of  the  farther 
editions  which  the  real  merits  of 
his  book  are  certain  to  secure  for  | 
it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  | 
the  scope  of  Words  and  Places  is 
very  much  wider  than  that  indi- 
cated by  the  title  of  this  paper- 
The  portions  referring  to  Eng^i^^  \ 
names  with  which  alone  I  ^ 
now  concerned,  are,  I  believe, 
by  fex  the  weakest  portions  of  the 
book.  I 

The  general  principles  of  etymolo- 
gical research  are  so  exceedingly 
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wen  kid  down  bj  Mr.  Taylor  that 
he  scarcely  erer  errs  except  by 
ft  departure  firom  liis  owa  mles. 
Stated  in  an  abridged  form,  these 
mles— 60  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
investigation  of  English  names — 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Do  not  derive  any  name  from 
a  laognage  which  on  historical 
groonds  is  ont  of  the  question. 

2.  Ascertain  the  earliest  docn- 
mentary  form  in  which  the  name 
appears.  For  this  purpose  the 
authorities  are  the  Codex  Diplomaiu 
CVS,  Domesday  Book,  Dugdale,  and 
comity  histories. 

3.  If  it  be  necessaiy  to  recnr 
to  conjecture  for  the  early  form  of 
the  name,  take  care  that  your  con- 
jecture accords  with  the  known 
laws  of  phonetic  change.  [This 
rule  I  would  express  somewhat  more 
strongly:  Never  assume  an  abnor- 
mal  corruption  unless  it  be  bis- 
torically  proved  to  have  taken 
place.] 

4.  Aooept  no  etymology  which 
Tiolates  the  grammar  or  idiom  of  the 
language  to  which  the  name  is  re- 
ferred. 

5.  Pay  especial  attention  to  the 
analogy  of  other  local  names  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

6.  See  that  your  derivation  does 
not  conflict  with  the  topographical 
features,  or  the  history,  of  the  placd 
to  which  the  name  belongs. 

Such  are  Mr.  Taylor's  professed 
principles  of  investigation.  So  far 
as  1  can  see,  they  are  absolutely 
correct,  and  not  very  far  from  being 
exhaustive.  Unfortunately,  many 
dedded  instances  of  their  vio- 
lation may  be  found  in  his  own 
pages. 

The  first  rule,  indeed,  I  have  not 
ohserved  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  any- 
where broken,  unless  it  be  in 
assigning  Gaelic  derivations  to  a 
few  English  village  names.  How- 
ever, the  intrinsic  improbability  of 
English   villages     bearing    Gaelio 


names  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but 
I  think  most  of  Mr.  Taylor's  sup- 
posed instances  may  be  proved  on 
other  grounds  to  be  erroneous.  For 
example,  when  he  refers  the 
Shropshire  names  Clun,  Clunbury, 
and  Glunton  to  the  Erse  claomef  a 
plain,  he  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  these  places  are  all 
situated  on  the  river  Clun.  The 
latter  name,  anciently  Cotutij  may 
reasonably  be  identified  with  the 
very  common  river-name  Colne. 

It  is  from  neglect  of  the  second 
and  two  succeeding  principles  that 
Mr.  Taylor's  mistakes  principally 
arise.  In  some  cases  the  reference 
to  documentary  evidence  has  been 
made,  but  too  hurriedly,  as  when 
Marlborough  is  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of '  St.  MaQdulf s  borough .'  It 
was  not  Marlborough,  but  Malmes- 
buiy,  with  which  Maildulf  had  to 
do.  The  present  name  (m  its  earlier 
fonn,  Mealdelmes-byrig)  arose  from 
a  jumble  between  the  names  of 
Maildulf  and  Ealdhelm,  an  eccle- 
siastical worthy  of  later  date.  Beda 
(H.E.  V.  18)  speaks  of  '  Aldhelmus, 
abbas  monasterii  quod  Maildufi 
Urbem  nominant.' 

In  other  instances,  however,  Mr. 
Taylor  has  altogether  omitted  to 
ascertain  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
names  which  he  has  attempted  to 
interpret.  In  his  list  of  names 
derived  from  the  Danish  word  thing 
(meaning  judicial  assembly)  he 
has  included,  amongst  other  very 
doubtful  instances,  Tinsley,  near 
Botherham,  and  Dinsdale,  in  Dur- 
ham. I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  not  here  some  violation 
of  the  third  rule,  for  although  the 
change  of  thing  into  din  does  some- 
times occur,  I  do  not  think  a  clear 
example  can  be  found  except  where 
the  word  has  had  to  pass  through 
Ghi«lic-speaking  lips.  But  at  all 
events  Mr.  Taylor's  etymologies 
of  these  names  are  at  once  set 
aside  by  a  reference  to  their 
earhest   forms.      Tinsley    appears 
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in  Domesday  as  Timeslatoe  and 
Tineslawe^  and  is  obvionsly  derived 
from  a  personal  name — probably 
Tinne,  which  was  borne  by  the 
father  of  one  of  the  English  cor- 
respondents of  St.  Boniface.  Dins- 
dale,  although  on  the  Durham  side 
of  the  Tees,  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book  with  the  two 
orthographies  DtmeffAoZe  andZK^mea- 
hale.  The  latter  form  is  in  more 
recent  docaments  corrupted  into 
JDedensale  (gn  softened  into  dn), 
and  afterwards  still  further  into 
Detynsdll.  The  two  attempts  at 
spelling  the  name  in  Domesday 
Book  seem  to  show  that  the  ori- 
p^inal  form  began  with  Digr.  Now 
Dinsdale  is  traditionally  connected 
with  the  famous  Earl  Siward  (the 
alleged  anoestor  of  the  Surtees 
family),  who,  according  to  William 
of  Malmesbury,  was  designated  by  a 
Danish  cognomen  Digera,  meaning 
Strong.  (Compare  Olaf r  enn  digri, 
'  Olaf  the  Stout,'  Islendingabdk  c.i.). 
I  scarcely  think  it  would  be  per- 
missible to  read  the  name  in  Old 
Danish  as  Digrans-hoU,  the  hall  of 
*  The  Strong,'  since  I  cannot  ascer- 
tain that  adjectival  cognomina  ever 
admitted  the  postpositive  article 
in  any  Scandinavian  dialect ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  a  very  far-fetehed 
conjecture  that  'enn  digri'  may 
have  been  corrupted  by  English- 
men  into  Digren,  and  adopted  in 
this  neighbourhood  as  the  ordinary 
appellation  of  the  Danish  Earl. 
However,  whether  this  tempting 
supposition  be  accepted  or  not, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Digneelude  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  an  early  owner. 

Another  mistake  of  similar  origin 
has  been  committed  with  reference 
to  the  name  of  Lichfield.  If  we 
had  nothing  but  the  modem  spell, 
ing  to  guide  us,  the  reading  of  it 
as  lic-fdd,  field  of  corpses,  would 
not  be  particularly  improbable. 
Perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the    smaller    Lichfields    this    ety- 


mology may  be  correct.  But  the 
famous  Lichfield  in  Staffordshire 
is  always  mentioned  in  Beda  and 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  Licetfeld 
or  Licedfeld:  so  that  the  deriva- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Taylor,  though 
it  is  adopted  in  the  city  arms,  is 
really  quite  impossible.  Without 
laying  any  stress  on  the  possibilitj 
that  Lichfield  may  be  the  Lecto- 
cetum  of  the  Bavenna  geographer, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  earlier  part  of  the 
name  is  ^rc-Saxon.  Mr.  Taylor 
goes  on  to  find  the  root  lie  in  the 
names  Lackford,  Leckford,  and 
Leckhampton,  which  decidedly 
seems  to  be  a  transgression  of  bis 
own  third  rule. 

Mr.  Taylor's  fourth  principle, 
which  demands  a  rigorous  ad- 
herence to  grammar,  has  been  very 
frequently  overlooked  by  him. 
Quoting  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of 
Bakewell  as  Badecanwylla,  he 
adopts,  without  a  word  of  com- 
ment, Camden's  interpretation  of 
it  as  *bath-welL'  In  Camden's 
day  this  was  not  at  all  a  bad  guess. 
But  when  we  find  it  repixjduced 
by  a  modem  writer,  we  have  the 
right  to  ask  him  by  what  pro- 
cess of  inflection  or  composition  ho 
supposes  IcBth  to  have  become 
hadecan. 

The  truth  is  that  no  Anglo-Saxon 
could  possibly  have  understood  the 
name  otherwise  than  as  a  personal 
derivative—*  Badeca's  Wells.'  This 
personal  name  is  found  (as  Beadeca) 
m  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  T^IVa- 
vdler*8  Tale  (line  225),  and  it  must 
also  have  been  borne  by  the  father 
or  some  ancestor  of  the  celebrated 
Benedict  Biscop,  as  he  was  desig- 
nated by  the  patronymic  surname 
Baducing.  Perhaps  the  name  Bedca, 
from  which  Mr.  Taylor  correctly  de- 
rives Bedford,  may  be  only  a  dia- 
lectical variation. 

The  Domesday  spelling  oi^BAe- 
well,  Badequella,  presents  a  cnrions, 
but  of  course  quite  accidental,  co- 
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incidence  with  the  modem  (German 
for  *bath.spring.'  I  fear  that  non- 
philological  readers  will  be  disposed 
to  see  in  this  fact  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Taylor's  interpretation 
of  the  name.  Bad  as  Mr.  Taylor's 
(or  Camden's)  etymology  is,  it  is 
not  the  worst  that  has  been  pro- 
posed. More  than  one  modem 
popolar  source  of  information  ex- 
plains the  name  as  hedican-well, 
the  bediked  or  fortified  well ! 

A  yery  dangerous  opening  for 
the  perpetration  of  nngrammatical 
etjmologies  is,  as  may  be  supposed, 
afforded  by  the  local  names  which 
are,  or  seem  to  be,  derived  from 
names  of  persons.  It  is  very  easy 
to  glance  over  a  list  of  Saxou  and 
Icelandic  personal  names,  until  we 
find  one  which  bears  some  resem« 
blance  in  sound  to  the  local  name 
to  be  explained.  To  ascertain 
whether  oar  conjecture  is  gram- 
matically admissible  requires  a  little 
more  knowledge.  With  respect  to 
Anglo-Saxon  names  of  this  class, 
Mr.  Taylor  is  nearly  free  from 
blame.  He  does  not,  like  some 
other  writers  on  the  same  subject 
(notably  Mr.  Flavell  Edmunds), 
imagine  that  a  Saxon  man's  name 
endmgin  -e  can  formits  genitive  with 
-an,  or  that  a  name  in  -a  can  form  a 
genitive  in  -s. 

Bat  in  dealing  with  Scandina- 
vian personal  derivatives  he  is  less 
bappy.  The  Cumberland  Bansdale 
and  fiainsbarrow  cannot  be  from 
Hrani  (genitive  Hrana).  Ul ver- 
sion (Domesday  Vlurestune)  is  not 
from  Olafr,  which  would  have 
given  Olafs-t^n,  but  from  Ulfarr,  or 
its  Anglo- Saxon  equivalent  Wulf- 
here.  Bathar  (Budharr,  geu.  Bad- 
bars),  as  an  etymon  for  Buttermere, 
Batterthwaite,  Butterhill,  Battcr- 
giU,  Ac.,  if  permissible  on  gram- 
matical grounds,  does  not  accord 
with  *  the  known  laws  of  phonetic 
change.' 

The  grammatical  points  to  be 
borne   in   mind  in    dealing    with 


this  class  of  etymologies  may  be 
indicated  in  a  few  words.  Ice- 
landic names  ending  in  -t  form  their 
genitives  in  -a.  This  vowel  usually 
becomes  -e  in  the  Domesday  spell- 
ing, and  in  the  modem  forms  is 
elided.  Names  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant form  the  genitive  either  in 
-ar  or  in  -».  The  inflection  -ar  ge- 
nerally disappears  in  English  local 
names,  as  in  Haconby  for  Hakonar- 
boer.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions,  as  Osmotherley  and 
Amoundemess.  The  genitival  -0  is 
always  retained  when  the  local 
name  is  a  dissvllable;  in  longer 
compounds  it  is  very  frequently 
suppressed  (compare,  for  instance, 
Stainsby  from  Steinn,  with  Thurs- 
tonland  from  Thorsteinn).  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  genitival  -«  of 
Ketill,  and  its  derivatives  Askell, 
Grimkell,  Thorkell,  &c.,  is,  as  far 
as  I  know,  always  omitted  in  the 
English  place  names  derived  from 
them. 

The  rules  above  given  are,  I 
believe,  applicable  to  all  purely 
Scandinavian  local  names  in  Eng- 
land. When  we  meet  with  such  a 
phenomenon  as  Bam^ley  (Yorks), 
or  the  Domesday  OsbemeHune 
(now  Osberton  Notts),  we  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that,  al- 
though the  places  were  once  owned 
by  a  Danish  Bjorn,  or  Asbjom,  the 
inhabitants  spoke  not  Danish,  but 
Anglo.  Saxon. 

Etymologists  in  general  seem  to 
have  underrated  the  largeness  of 
the  proportion  in  which  personal 
derivatives  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon 
local  names.  The  reason  of  this  is 
very  obvious.  The  personal  names 
which  appear  most  frequently  in 
local  nomenclature  are  not  those  of 
the  well'hnown  type  of  Saxon  names 
— those  beginning  with  JSlf,  -^thel, 
Cyne,  and  the  like,  but  belong  to 
the  (to  us)  less  familiar  and  less 
intelligible  class  of  simple  names 
like  Dod,  Hand,  Wada,  Badda, 
Beedde,  Toe,  and  so  forth.    As  the 
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ezistence  of  these  persoDal  names 
ia  not  likely  to  be  known  except 
to  those  who  especiallj  search  for 
them  in  old  charters,  the  character 
of  their  local  derivatives  is  generally 
misconceived,  and  strange  and  fan- 
ciful etymologies  are  found  for  them 
in  Anglo-Saxon  or  Celtic.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  among  the 
names  which  seem  clearly  to  be 
of  personal  derivation  there  may 
be  many  which  are  merely  inierpre- 
tative  corrupUona  of  earlier  Celtic 
names.  The  Roman  Verolomiam, 
Beda  tells  ns,  was  cormpted  by  the 
Saxons  (through  the  form  Yarla- 
macestir)  into  Varlingocestir,  evi- 
dently under  the  notion  that  the 
name  was  derived  &om  a  Teutonic 
clan  of  Warlings.  But,  after  making 
all  reasonable  deductions  on  this 
score,  it  remains  a  fact  that  personal 
derivation  plays  a  much  greater  part 
in  English  local  nomenclature  than 
has  hitherto  been  generally  be- 
lieved. 

One  of  the  most  obstinately  be- 
setting sins  of  local  etymologists 
has  been  the  disposition  to  make 
their  science  *  interesting '  by  strained 
derivations  of  names  from  celebrated 
personages  of  history  or  mythology. 
Mr.  Taylor  will  furnish  us  with 
examples  of  both  the  forms  of 
this  error.  One  of  them  is  illus- 
trated by  the  list  of  places  (amongst 
others  containing  Ellerbum  and 
Ellerbeck!)  which  he  imagines 
may  be  named  from  King  ^lle  of 
Northumbria.  The  other  appears 
in  his  derivation  of  HelUfield 
(Domesday  Helgefelt),  Helaugh 
(Domesday  Hailaga),  and  half-a- 
dozen  other  Yorkshire  names,  from 
the  Norse  goddess  Hel;  and  in 
the  suggestion  that  Toot  Hill  (Old 
English  iotehil,  *  Watch-tower  hill,' 
from  toten,  speettlari)  may  possibly 
preserve  the  name  of  the  Celtic 
deity  Taith  or  Teutates. 

Contrary  to  the  common  pre- 
conception on  the  subject,  genuine 
etymologies     of     this     kind     are 


very  rare.  The  eponynU  of  oar 
English  villages  are  for  the  most 
part  mere  obscure  landowners 
or  farmers,  respecting  whom  it 
would  be  absurd  to  seek  for  any 
more  information.  Still,  there  are 
a  few  cases  in  which  local  names 
clearly  do  contain  references  to 
gods  or  to  well-known  historical 
figures;  and  sometimes  the  cao- 
tious  inquirer  has  the  pleasare 
of  coming  upon  them  unex- 
pectedly. One  is  glad,  for 
instance,  to  find  the  Yorkshire 
mountain,  Boseberry  Topping,  men- 
tioned in  old  documents  as  Othenes- 
bergh,  i,e,  Odin*s  monnt. 

A  specimen  of  an  interesting 
historical  reference  in  a  local  name 
may  be  found,  if  my  conjecture 
be  correct,  in  the  case  of  Dins- 
dale,  previously  explained  in  this 
paper;  and  I  feel  tempted  to  state 
here  a  speculation  of  similar  cha- 
racter rekiting  to  the  Derbyshire 
name  of  Hathersage.  This  name 
appears  in  Domesday  as  Here- 
seige,  and  in  other  early  docu- 
ments Haveres-hegge.  The  vnlgar 
pronunciation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  •Allersage.'  The  present 
spelling,  so  flEff  as  I  can  learn,  is 
entirely  modem.  These  facts  seem 
to  me  to  point  to  the  reading  of  the 
name  as  ^Ifheres-hegge^  i.e.  Mi- 
here's  hedge  or  stockade.  It  does 
not  seem  a  very  daring  conjecture 
that  the  place  may  have  been  a 
strong  post  placed  by  ^Ifhere, 
ealdorman  of  Mercia,  as  a  check  on 
incursions  from  Northumbria.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  this  is  only  a  permis- 
sible speculation,  not  by  any  means 
an  established  fact. 

I  should  like  to  see  some  evidence 
adduced  for  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Taylor  (p.  92)  that  the  termi- 
nation -WW  is  *  the  Frisian  form  of 
ham.^  The  assertion  has  the  coun- 
tenance of  some  good  scholars;  and 
Dr.  R.  G.  Latham  goes  so  fer  as  to 
make  the  occurrence  of  this  termi- 
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nation  a  test  of  '  the  Frisian  ele* 
ment '  in  the  ethnology  of  varions 
English  distriots.  This,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  is  manifestly  a  mis- 
take. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  not 
ignored  by  Hr.  Taylor  himself, 
that  all  the  Tentonic  and  Scan- 
dioaTian  langoages  in  their  ear- 
liest stages  had  the  habit  of 
making  exceptionally  frequent  use, 
in  local  nomenclature,  of  the  da- 
tive case,  preceded  by  the  word 
a/,  on,  or  in.  The  preposition  prac- 
tically formed  part  of  the  name, 
so  that  we  read  in  Beda  of  places 
called  *  Ad  Mumm,'  *  Ad  Barve, 
quod  interpretatur  Ad  Nemus,'  and 
60  on.  Kow  the  termination  of  the 
dative  pluraly  alike  in  Old  Norse, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old  fVisian,  is 
urn ;  and  in  reading  our  early  his- 
torians  we  find  abundance  of  such 
names  as  In  Fepping^um,  In  Geth- 
lingam,  On  Wirhalum,  'yicus  Ce- 
lebris qui  Yocatur  At  Bathum,'  &c. 
As  the  £nglish  language  lost  its  in- 
flectional character,  the  preposition 
was  dropped,  and  the  forms  ending 
in -urn  were  employed  indeclinably ; 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Eng- 
lish trayellers  and  map-makers 
speak  of  the  towns  of  Holvm  and 
Re^hiwn  in  Iceland.  In  Domesday 
and  oiher  early  records  we  meet 
with  scores  of  names  having  this 
ending;  some  of  them  being  of 
Scandinavian  and  some  of  &xon 
origin.  In  the  modem  forms  of 
these  names,  the  termination  has 
either  disappeared,  as  in  Loc- 
thnsnm,  now  Lofbhouse ;  or  is  dis- 
guised by  a  corrupted  orthography, 
as  in  the  change  of  Carrum  into 
Carham-on-Tweed,  and  of  More- 
hnsum  into  Moorsholm. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  the  very  numerous  *wn 
finita*  of  Friesland  and  Sleswick 
sre  not  themselves  datives  plural. 
The  Frisians  may  simply  have 
happened  to  make  an  unusually 
^oent    use    of    a    principle    of 


nomenolatnre  common  to  all  tiie 
Teutonic  tribes.  But  even  if  this 
supposition  be  disproved,  it  seems 
clearly  absurd  to  think  that  the 
pliable  um  has  any  value  as  a 
test  in  English  ethnology. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with 
the  idiomatic  use  of  the  dative  in 
Saxon  names  which  should  be 
mentioned,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  fallen 
into  a  ludicrous  mistake  through 
overlooking  it.  When  a  compound 
name  containing  an  adjective  is  put 
in  the  dative  (singular),  the  ad- 
jective is  declined  separately,  ac- 
cording to  the  definite  form.  Thus 
in  Himbury  (A1-S.  Hein-byrig), 
Hendon,  Ac.,  the  first  syllable  is  the 
dative  of  heah,  high.  Mr.  Taylor 
oddly  identifies  it  with  hed/n,  dis- 
graceful or  contemptible !  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  in- 
trinsic improbabiuty  of  a  number 
of  names  of  such  a  meaning  ought 
to  have  sug^;ested  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  the  explana- 
tion. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  these 
somewhat  slight  and  desoltory  re- 
marks, to  give  some  practical  illus- 
tration  of  the  methods  which  ought 
to  be  followed  by  the  inquirers  in 
local  etymology.  The  reader  who 
is  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  laborious  research  which 
the  use  of  these  methods  implies, 
will  no  doubt  agree  with  me  that 
the  preparation  of  a  trustwortliy 
general  treatise  on  English  place- 
names  is  a  task  beyond  the  power 
of  any  single  scholar.  If  the  thing 
is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  can  only  l^ 
by  a  number  of  thoroughly  qualified 
students  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, each  devoting  Ins  attention  to 
the  nomenclature  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, and  bringing  to  bear  on  the 
subject  all  the  Hght  derivable  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  localities 
and  from  locally-accessible  his- 
torical documents. 

In  these  inquiries  no  ancient  name 
should  be  passed  over,  even  if  it 
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belong  only  to  a  single  hoose  or  a 
moorland  rock ;  because  the  name  of 
the  most  insignificant  place  may 
often  be  of  the  highest  value  as 
famishing  an  analogy  or  establish- 
ing a  law  of  formation.  After  these 
aectional  inquiries  are  completed,  it 
will  reqaire  a  skilled  philologist  to 


reduce  to  system  and  consistency 
the  mass  of  information  that  has 
been  gained.  When  this  has  heen 
done,  and  not  till  then,  we  may 
hope  to  see  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  English  nomenclature  worthy  of 
the  present  state  of  philological 
science  in  generaL 

Hekbt  Bradley. 
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OMBWHAT  more  than  two 
jean  ago  there  was  published 
in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  what 
it  ZDftj  be  hoped  was  a  tolerably 
faitbfal  description  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  for  the 
House  of  Lords.  Snch  an  effort  is 
at  least  seasonable.  The  Chamber 
of  oar  hereditary  legislature  has 
certainly  not  been  diminishing  in 
importuioe  daring  the  present  Par- 
liament. An  nnuanally  large  num- 
ber of  national  measures  have  been 
originated  by  it;  it  has  been  the 
aoene  of  many  debates  of  great 
moment  and  of  rare  excellence ; 
it  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  de- 
Tdopment  of  one  or  two  Parliamen- 
tary reputations  on  a  more  striking 
scale  than  the  House  of  Commons 
has  Jbown.  The  statesmanship, 
the  oratoiy,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
debating  power  of  the  Peers  will 
compare  not  unfavourably  with  the 
best  standard  of  the  Commons ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  cry  for 
the  reform  (not  to  speak  of  the 
abolition)  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
has  entirely  subsided.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
S^'on  of  Parliament  which  begins 
this  month,  the  House  of  Lords 
▼ill  more  than  divide  pubUc  atten- 
tion with  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Prime  Minister  will  have  his 
place  on  the  red  morocco  covered 
benches  on  the  right  of  the  Wool- 
sack,  and  any  rumours  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  intends  to  abdicate 
^e  Premiership  in  favour  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
be  lightly  regarded.  It  was  Sir 
BobCTt  Peel's  opinion  that  the 
statesman  primarily  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 


vernment could  not  possibly  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  his  position 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
address  which  he  delivered  in 
August  last  at  Aylesbury  Lord 
Beaconsfield  evidently  intended  to 
endorse  and  emphasise  this  verdict 
of  his  ancient  foe.  Independently 
of  the  attraction  which  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  presence  is  likely  to  con- 
stitute, there  is  the  noticeable  fact 
that  half,  and  that  unquestionably 
the  most  influential  half,  of  the 
select  Committee  which  initiates 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  and 
on  whose  conduct  the  fiate  of  Grovern- 
ment  and  parties  depends,  have  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Ministry 
will,  in  fact,  be  extremely  weak  in 
debating  resources  and  rhetorical 
capacity  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  abnormally  strong  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Conservative  situa- 
tion is  thus  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord 
Stanley,  was  summoned  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  to  the  Upper 
House,  to  reinforce  and  to  inspire 
the  enfeebled  and  dispirited  Tories. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
are  the  only  two  occupants  of  the 
Treasury  Bench  in  the  Commons 
who  can  be  regarded  as  masters  of 
Parliamentary  tactics.  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  is  a  more  impressive,  vigor- 
ous, and  eloquent  speaker  and  an 
incomparably  better  debater  than 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  but  he  lacks 
the  temperance  of  mind  and  the 
clearness  of  political  vision  which 
have  secured  for  the  latter  the  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr.  Cross 
has  remarkable  power  of  lucid  ex- 
position, and  has  acquired  the  art 
of  making  neat  and  happy  replies 
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to  Parliamentaiy  quostions.  Mr. 
Ward  Haiit  has  a  good  voice.  Lord 
John  Manners  has  a  poor  voice. 
Neither  is  a  pillar  of  strength  to 
his  party.  It  is  enongh  to  mention 
the  names  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Forater,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Ooschen, 
Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Playfair,  and 
above  all  Lord  Hartington,  who  has 
acquired  a  rare  knowledge  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  see  the 
extreme  disadvantage  at  which 
Ministers  will  be  in  the  lower 
chamber  of  the  legislature  when 
compared  with  their  opponents. 

Li  the  House  of  Lords  the  case  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  It  has  still  to 
be  seen  whether  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
who  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was  able  so  to 
supplement  the  mediocrity  of  his 
colleagues,  as  to  have  no  cause  to 
fear  any  onset  from  his  opponents, 
will  win  the  same  triumphs  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Thirty- seven  years 
ago  ho  recognised  that  very  different 
standards  and  sorts  of  rhetorical 
excellence  and  efficiency  existed  in 
the  two  Houses.  He  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say,  in  the  Young 
Buke^  *  One  thing  is  clear — that  a 
man  may  speak  very  well  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  fail  very 
completely  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  are  two  distinct  styles  re- 
quisite. I  intend  in  the  course  of 
my  career,  if  I  have  time,  to  give  a 
specimen  of  both.  In  the  Lower 
House,  *'  Don  Juan  "  may  perhaps  be 
my  model ;  in  the  Upper  House, 
Paradise  Lost. '  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Disraeli  '  has  had  time  '  to  achieve 
the  object  of  the  ambition  at 
which  he  prophetically  hinted  thirty- 
seven  years  ago.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  master  the  Miltonic  as  com- 
pletely as  he  has  mastered  the 
Byronic  ideal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"Mr.  Disraeli's  later  Parliamentary 
manner  is  quite  as  well  adapted  to 
the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  for  some  time 
past  it  might  be  thought  that  the 


Prime  Minister  had  by  fineqaent 
rehearsals  been  endeavouring  to 
acquire  the  epic  dignity  and  solem- 
nity  which  he  mentions  as  rhetorical 
desiderata  for  the  Peers.  Bat  if  a 
total  change  were  necessary,  would 
Lord  Beaconsfield  be  more  than 
able  to  assume  the  change  ?  Bat 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  spoke  in  the  Young  Dvke, 
was  itself  very  different  from  the 
House  of  Lords  which  Loard  Beacons- 
field  will  address  some  ten  dsjs 
hence.  It  is  not  merely  that  there 
is  a  much  larger  supply  of  the 
popular  element  among  the  Peers 
— that  the  Peers  themselves  are 
now  as  a  body  quite  as  faithfnllj 
representatives  of  English  interests, 
prejudices,  tastes,  likes  and  dislikes 
as  the  Commons;  that  the  Upper 
House  has  unconsciously  adopted 
many  of  the  Parliamentary  ways  of 
the  Lower.  The  same  social  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  is  breathed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  the  clabs 
and  drawing-rooms  of  London.  Edu- 
cated persons,  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  belong  to  the  hereditaiy 
legislature,  have  all  of  them  pretty 
much  the  same  appetite  in  intel- 
lectual matters.  Fossil  traditions 
and  instincts  are  out  of  date,  and 
the  attributes  which  have  secored 
Mr.  Disraeli  his  ascendancy  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  stand  him 
in  the  same  good  stead  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  These  are  &cts  which  go 
some  way  towards  minimising  or 
nullifying  the  distinction  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  drawn  between  the 
requisite  conditions  for  the  two 
kinds  of  Parliamentary  success. 

Largely,  in  any  forecast  of  the 
interest  and  importance  which  the 
House  of  Lords  is  this  year  likely  to 
have  for  the  nation  at  lai^,  comes 
the  consideration  of  the  character 
of  the  debates  by  which  it  will  be 
mainly  engaged.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  the  Eastern  Question,  and 
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the  complicated  collateral  issnes 
which  arise  out  of  it,  will  be 
prominent  as  in  the  Lower,  so  in  ' 
the  Upper  House.  But  with  wliat 
diflTerent  results?  The  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  is  now  composed, 
is  not  competent  to  discuss  grave 
and  difficult  topics  of  international 
relations.  On  the  minutisB  of 
domestic  leg^islation — local  taxation, 
roads  bills,  shippingbills,  liquor  bills, 
and  the  like — it  can  bring  to  bear 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  many- 
sided  and  practical  experience. 
Bat,  with  some  balf-dozen  excep- 
tions, the  professed  foreign  politi- 
cians of  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  enthusiasts,  crotchetteers,  char- 
latans, or  all  three.  The  com- 
parative values  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  issues  of  this  description  are 
raised,  came  out  very  strongly,  not 
only  in  the  foreign  policy  debates 
towards  the  close  of  last  Session, 
but  also  in  the  debates  on  the 
Imperial  Titles  Bill.  As  we  shall 
probably  have  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  of  the  former  in  a 
Teiy  short  while,  let  our  retrospect 
be  here  confined  to  the  latter.  The 
repeatedly  adjourned  discussions  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had,  of 
course,  the  effect  of  acquainting  the 
Government  with  the  popular  pre- 
judice which  seemed  to  exist  against 
the  phrase — ^Empress  of  India.  But 
they  did  nothing  more  than  this. 
They  did  not  add  to  the  sum  of 
popular  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
They  were  popular  protests,  and  no- 
thing more.  The  controversy  was  no 
sooner  removed  into  the  House  of 
Lords  than  it  seemed  to  be  in  an  at- 
mosphere,  not  only  of  greater  calm- 
ness, but  of  gr^kter  intelligence. 
The  arguments  adduced  |>ro  and  con 
were  those  of  knowledge,  and  not 
of  emotion.  The  debates  visibly 
enlarged  the  horizon  of  popular 
information.  In  addition  to  which 
the  Peers  showed  a  more  lavish  pro- 
fusion of  those  powers  which  chiefly 


sway  even  a  popular  assemblage, 
than  had  been  witnessed  iu  the 
House  of  Conmions.  Perhaps  the 
great  speech  of  the  great  debate 
on  the  subject  was  that  of  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick.  Though  Lord 
Napier  spoke  from  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  he  spoke  generally, 
but  conditionally,  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  With  his  argument  we 
are  not  concerned.  We  refer  to  his 
speech  merely  because  it  was  an 
illustration  of  eloquence,  intellec- 
tual acumen,  and  copious  knowledge 
which  would  have  adorned  any 
representative  assemblage.  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick  will  very  shortly 
have  no  lack  of  similar  opportu- 
nities. Many  years  ago,  when 
his  lordship  was  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  Naples,  Lady  Holland  asked 
him  who  was  the  most  agreeable 
person  attached  to  the  embassy. 
He  simply  answered,  *I  am.*  It 
was  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  not  less 
true  that  Lord  Napier  can  boast 
much  more  than  the  vague  merit 
of  being  agreeable.  In  addition  to 
possessing  great  political  judgment, 
Lord  Napier  has,  as  a  diplomatist 
at  Berlin,  Constantinople,  and  St. 
Petersburgh,  gained  a  practical 
insight  into  the  question  of  the 
East.  There  are  other  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  not  less  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  such  a  subject  than 
Lord  Napier.  His  name  has  been 
merely  selected  here  as  typical  of 
that  deeper  wisdom  and  wider  en- 
lightenment on  topics  outside  the 
range  of  domestic  statesmanship 
which  are  becoming  scarcer  and 
scarcer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  the  object  of  this  article  is  to 
present  to  the  reader  the  House  of 
Lords  as  it  is,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
dwelling  at  length  upon  its  ancient 
history,  or  upon  the  many  theories 
of  its  constitutional  position,  which 
have  been  propounded  by  political 
philosophers  and  practical  states- 
men at  different  times.     The  House 
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of  Lords,  as  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury said,  maj  not  be  an  insti- 
tution which  the  author  of  an  ab- 
stract polity  would  care  to  create, 
but  as  it  exists  we  must  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  not  condemn 
it  so  long  as  it  performs  its  work 
effectively.  Thi^t  it  does  this  few 
will  care  to  deny,  and  doing  this  its 
utility  is  a  self-evident  fact,  which 
has  silenced  the  agitation  of  eight 
years  ago.  Only  on  three  occasions 
since  the  Heform  Bill  of  1832  has 
there  been  any  appearance  or 
danger  of  a  collision  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
first  of  these  was  in  i860.  On 
May  2ist  the  House  of  Lords  had 
thrown  out  the  Bill  for  the  remis- 
sion of  the  paper  tax  by  a  majority 
of  89.  The  opposition  was  success- 
fully led  by  the  venerable  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  on  his  8ist  birth- 
day  spoke  with  all  the  eloquence 
and  acumen  which  had  made  him 
famous  half  a  century  before.  The 
question  was  whether  the  Peers 
had  a  right  to  reject  a  money  bill. 
It  was  admitted  that  they  had  no 
right  so  to  amend  a  money  bill  as  to 
change  the  amount  or  incidence 
of  taxation  in  anjb  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  shown  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst  that  the  right 
now  claimed  by  the  Peers  of  re- 
jection had  been  exercised  before, 
and  was  logically  implied  in  the 
discussion  by  the  House  of  Lords  of 
such  legislation.  These  arguments 
were  not  replies  to  the  contention 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  assert  the 
privilege,  and  as  is  generally  the  case 
when  a  consideration  of  technical 
legality  arises,  the  controversy 
was  ultimately  decided,  not  by 
the  division  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  on  the  broad  grounds  of 
constitutional  policy  and  prudence. 
The  matter  was  first  relegated  to  a 
committee,  and  then  settled  by  Lord 
Palmerston's  resolutions  of  July  5th, 


i860.'  It  is  merely  necessary  to 
mention  by  name  the  two  other  in- 
*  stances  in  which  differences  between 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons  have  menaced  a  legis- 
lative  deadlock.  Of  this  the  former 
occurred  when  the  Bill  for  the  aho- 
lition  of  the  Irish  Church  debate 
was  going  through  Parliament  in 
1868,  the  Peers  ultimately  giving 
way.  While  the  latter  took  place 
three  years  later,  when  their  lord- 
ships rejected  the  Bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion  of  Army  purchase,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  straining  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  by  the  issue  of  the  Hojal 
Warrant.  Since  then,  unless,  in- 
deed,  it  be  during  the  first  and 
second  sessions  of  the  present  Par. 
liament,  when  tho  Public  Worship 
Bill — so  far  as  concerned  the 
question  whether  the  discretionarjr 
power  should  be  vested  in  the 
Bishops  or  only  in  the  Archbishops 
— and  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
Bills,  respectively,  underwent  con- 
siderable modification  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Lords,  there  has  been 
no  hitch  in  the  amicable  relations  of 
the  two  houses. 

The  legislative  activity  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  also  been  no- 
ticeable since  the  advent  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  power.  Of  the 
thirty-six  measures  of  importance 
introduced  to  Parliament,  twenty 
have  originated  in  the  Peers'  Cham- 
bar.  The  Public  Worship  Bill  in 
1874,  and  the  Judicature  Act  in 
187s,  both  owed  their  parentage 
to  our  hereditary  legislators.  Dur- 
ing last  year  the  abortive  Oxford 
Keform  Bill  first  saw  the  light 
in  front  of  the  Woolsack,  and  was 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  speeches  of  the  Session 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  fact  that  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  and  for  tho  Colonies 
are  in  the  House  of  Lords,  has  also 


'  Sie  *  Molesworth*s  History,*  vol.  iii.  p.  1 67. 
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undoubted] J  caased  that  aflsemblage 
to  occapja  more  conspicnons  place 
in  the  public  eje  than  for  some 
yean  it  has  done.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  the  recent  debates 
in  the  Honse  of  Lords  have  not  onlj 
been  in  manj  cases  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence,  but  that  they  have 
introdnced  to  pnblic  notice  a  larger 
proportion  of  capable  candidates  for 
political  eminence  comparativelj,  if 
not  absolutely,  than  has  been  ob- 
serred  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
elected  three  years  ago.  This  is  the 
more  remarl^ble,  seeing  that  the 
namber  of  those  who  habitually 
take  part  in  parliamentary  debate 
is  nrnch  smaller  in  the  Honse  of. 
Lords  than  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mens.  In  the  latter  the  total  may 
perhaps,  roughly  speaking,  be  thirty ; 
in  the  former  it  is  probably  not 
more  than  fifteen.  Further,  diffi- 
cult  &B  it  may  be  for  a  young 
and  nntned  man  to  get  the  ear 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  that 
difficnlty  is  very  much  greater  in 
the  Honse  of  Lords.  The  young 
peer  rises  full  of  suppressed  fire  and 
enthnsiasm,  to  meet  with  as  chilling 
a  reception  as  a  well-bred  audience 
can  give.  He  is  ignored ;  he  is  si- 
lenced by  a  general  undertone  of 
conTersation ;  or  he  finds  that  he 
is  defeated  by  the  peculiar  acoustic 
qnalities  of  the  chamber  in  which 
he  essajs  to  speak.  It  is  a  different 
thing  if  he  belongs  to  a  family  tra* 
dihooally  &mouB  in  Parliamentary 
uuials.  If  he  is  a  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, 4  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  an 
Earl  of  Derby,  Carnarvon,  of  Cla- 
rendon, or  the  representative  of  any 
other  great  political  house,  he  will 
he  sure  of  attention .  But  at  all  times 
the  sphere  of  active  statesmanship 
in  the  House  of  Lords  has  con- 
formed to  the  conditions  of  a  close 
horongh,  and  unknown  aspirants  to 
Parliamentary  fame  have  not  been 
encouraged,  and  have  proclaimed 
their  ambition  only  to  ensure  col- 
lapse. 


That  this  tradition  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  broken  through  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year  must  be 
partly  perhaps  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  House  of  Lords 
has  signally  ceased  to  be  under  the 
domination  of  one  or  two  individuals, 
and  thus  for  the  present  the  para- 
lysing influences  which  such  a 
regime  naturally  ezeroises  upon  the 
rest  of  its  membere  have  passed 
away.  Its  ruling  spirits,  of  course, 
assert  themselves — Lord  Cairns, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Granville, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset — ^to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
names.  But  nothing  like  the  dic- 
tatorship which,  in  times  past. 
Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Eldon,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  exercised,  can  now  be 
found.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
growing  tendency  among  their  lord- 
ships to  g^ve  the  risiog  talent  of 
their  house  a  chance,  and  this  ten. 
dency  has  already  had  the  happiest 
results.  The  representative  of  a 
long  line  of  statesmen — the  head  of 
a  house  which  has  secured  the  en- 
trance to  political  life  of  a  Macaulay 
and  a  liowe,  the  wearer  of  a  title 
which  seems  to  symbolize  the  at- 
tributes of  the  true  Afsdcenas  of  Whig- 
gism — the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
with  an  academic  as  well  as  ances- 
tral reputation,  was  at  once  listened 
to  as  by  right  of  birth,  and  made 
his  mai*k  as  speaker  and  debater, 
when  serving  as  an  Under-Secretary 
of  State  five  years  ago.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  was  the  most  pro* 
mising  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  patrician 
recruits,  may  now  claim  to  have 
become  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  Op- 
position. The  last  Session  brought 
to  the  front,  though  in  one  case  not 
for  the  first  time,  two  young  noble- 
men of  whom,  from  the  promise  of 
their  school  and  college  career, 
much  was  expected — Lord  Col- 
chester and  the  Earl  of  Morley. 
For  the  time,  these  two  members  of 
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the  House  of  Lords,  though  seated 
on  opposite  benches,  may  be  said  to 
have  combined  together  nnder  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Lansdowne  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Minis- 
terial Oxford  Reform  Bill.  Lord 
Colchester  was  heard  as  the  ac- 
cepted organ  of  a  select  bodj  of 
Oxford  residents,  and  the  matter 
of  his  speech  was  deserving  of  all 
consideration.  His  rhetorical  man- 
ner has  not  changed  since  the  days 
in  which  he  nsed  to  declaim  the 
precepts  of  Eldonian  Toiyism  to 
the  assembled  undergraduates  of 
the  Oxford  Union.  His  elocution 
is  so  defective,  his  voice  so  uncer- 
tain, his  mode  of  expression  so 
stilted  and  artificial,  that,  though 
he  may  be  useful  in  Council,  he 
can  never  be  powerful  in  debate. 
Lord  Morley  had  the  same  uni- 
versity  prestige  as  Lord  Colchester, 
and  in  addition  to  this  was,  when 
at  Balliol,  as  Lord  Boringdon,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Professor  Jowett. 
He  has  been  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upwards  of  seven  years,  but  till 
laist  Session  his  voice  had  not  been 
heard  on  any  occasion  of  importance. 
His  debut  will  have  hardly  satisfied 
the  expectations  of  his  friends ;  and 
it  is  plain  from  the  reception  which 
he  met,  that  he  must  divest  himself 
of  a  certain  aggressive  dozosophy 
before  he  can  hope  to  be  a  power 
among  his  peers. 

The  case  is  very  different  with 
certain  young  noblemen  who  sit  on 
the  back  benches  of  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House — the  Earl  of 
Camperdown  and  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  who,  with  Lords 
Donoughmore,  Bayleigh,  and  Wal- 
singham,  are  quite  the  most 
promising  of  the  youthful  Conser- 
vative  peers.  In  each  of  these 
there  is  not  merely  political  talent 
and  considerable  rhetorical  power, 
but  pre-eminent  common  sense. 
They  have  none  of  them,  as  yet, 
delivered  any  set  orations,  save, 
indeed,  when  moving  or  seconding 


the  Address  to  the  Throne,  a  duty 
which  has  devolved  upon  four  out 
of  the  five.  All,  however,  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  spealong  briefly 
on  matters  of  social  or  domestic 
political  importance,  and  have 
favourably  impressed  competent 
critics,  whether  amongst  their  own 
party  or  their  opponents.  Lord 
Walsingham,  indeed,  is  less  of  a 
neophyte  than  the  others,  and  haa 
already  taken  rank  as  a  practical 
politician  of  marked  ability  and 
great  practical  usefulness.  He  is, 
moreover,  doing  much  outside  the 
House  of  Lords  :  and,  in  the  second 
chamber  of  the  legislature,  extra- 
parliamentary  achievements  cany 
more  political  weight  with  them 
even  than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  feats  as  a  slayer  of  g^use  may 
be  placed  upon  one  side,  but  it  is 
not  unimportant  to  mention  that, 
as  a  trustee  of  the  British  Moaenm, 
newly  appointed  to  the  office  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  he  is  not  disposed 
to  regard  the  post  as  a  sinecnre; 
and  that,  as  a  scientific  agrical- 
turist,  he  is  setting  a  good  example 
to  the  farmers  of  his  county. 

Unquestionably  the  honours  of 
last  Session,  in  t£e  House  of  Lords, 
belonged,  among  the  junior  memben 
of  that  august  assemblage,  to  Lord 
Bosebery,  and  the  only  fear  is  lest 
the  amount  of  praise  which  has 
been  justly  given  to  the  yonng 
nobleman  should  turn  his  head,  and 
spoil  him  for  future  efforts.  Enter- 
ing public  life  with  no  preliminary 
blare  of  academic  trumpets,  hut 
with  an  established  reputotion  for 
sagacity  and  acumen  among  those 
who  loiew  him.  Lord  Bosebery, 
though  he  had  only  once  or  twice 
briefly  addressed  the  Honse  of 
Lords  on  unimportant  topics,  had 
delivered  more  than  one  good 
speech  outside  its  walls  before  he 
distiuguished  himself  by  his  rem&rks 
on  the  Imperial  Title  Bill,  a 
year  ago.  He  had  displayed  the 
happy  knack  of  self-adaptation  to 
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circDmsiaiices,  with  equal  felicity, 
on  occasioiis  gnve  and  gay ;  when 
in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  he  sur- 
veyed the  pTog^ss  and  condition 
of  all  hranches  of  human  know- 
ledge, within  the  limits  of  a  two 
hours'  prelection ;  when  as  chairman 
at  a  dinner  given  to  that  actor,  he 
proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Toole  ; 
when,  while  making,  with  Lord 
Bate,  the  grand  tour  of  the  United 
States,  he  addressed  a  copy  of 
verses  to  Sam  Ward— the  hero  of 
Welcker's  and  Delmonico's,  the 
king  of  the  lobby  at  Washington, 
and  of  hons  vivante  at  New  York 
— a  poem  which  adorns  to  this 
day  the  album  of  every  American 
lady  of  fashion.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  on  the  same  day  on 
which,  last  Session,  he  won  his 
laurels  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Earl  of  RoBebery  had  already  scored 
a  doable  success  at  Newmarket. 
This  accomplished,  he  took  the  train 
to  London,  and  in  a  few  hours  was 
making  the  speech  of  the  evening, 
that  speech  at  Westminster  in 
which  he  wittily  described  the  new 
Lnpeiial  title  as  'labelled  for 
external  application  only.'  The 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  Lord 
Eoeebery  has  gathered  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  highly  useful  to  him  in 
his  poHtical  career.  But  the  period 
has  now  arrived  when  this  young, 
clever,  and  popular  nobleman,  who 
has  given  such  signal  evidence  of 
political  capacity,  may  be  expected 
to  devote  more  attention  to  the 
State,  and  less  to  the  stable. 

Has  the  'rising  talent*  of  the 
House  of  (Tommons  anything  better 
to  show  than  the  instances  which 
have  here  been  mentioned  ?  During 
the  last  Session  Mr.  Cowen,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Burt — all  of  them 
new  men — ^xnade  their  mark.  But 
what  firesh  Parliamentaiy  lights  are 
to  be  found  among  the  many  in- 
genuous youths  who  have  entered 
the  present  House  of  Commons  for 


the  first  time  ?  Can  it  be  said  that 
during  an  entire  decade  among  the 
new  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  are  at  the  present 
moment  this  side  of  five  and  thiriy, 
there  have  been  revealed  any  who 
has  unmistakeably  about  him  the 
making  of  a  statesman  ?  The  reno- 
vation to  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  at  any  time  liable,  may  alter 
the  character  of  the  prospect,  but, 
as  matters  are,  the  preponderance 
of  political  promise  is  to  be  found 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
General  view  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
its  chief  members,  and  the  manner 
in  which  business  is  conducted 
therein,  perhaps  it  will  be  the  best 
plan  to  ask  the  reader  to  accompany 
us  thither  in  imagination,  on  any 
afbemoon  during  the  Session.  It  is 
essential  that  the  weather  should 
be  fine,  for  the  Peers'  chamber  is 
dependent  on  the  beams  of  the  sun 
for  its  picturesqueness  of  effect. 
It  is  five  o'clock,  and  in  '  another 
place' — the  House  of  Commons — 
work  has  been  going  on  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Most  .'of  the 
gentlemen  strolling  through  St. 
James'  Park  in  the  direction  of 
Palace  Yard,  or  dismounting  from 
carriage  and  steed  there  or  at  the 
entrance  to  St.  Stephen's  from  the 
side  of  Poet's  Comer  are  peers, 
and  from  the  number  of  them  it 
may  be  inferred  that  an  interesting 
or  important  debate  is  expected. 
The  House  is  beginning  gradually 
to  fill  as  the  visitor  takes  his  seat, 
not  behind  the  bar,  nor  in  front  of 
the  House — positions  the  best  for 
purposes  of  hearing,  but  the  worst 
for  purposes  of  vision — but  in  the 
front  row  of  the  Strangers'  Grallery. 
The  afternoon  sun  pours  in  through 
the  painted  windows,  illuminating 
the  gilding  of  the  decorations,  and 
batlung  in  lustre  the  green  carpet, 
with  its  prince's  feathers  of  gold, 
and  the  crimson  morocco  of  the 
benches.     If   there    is    something 
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barbaric  in  tlie  lines  and  patterns, 
there  is  some  effect  of  historic 
dignity  in  the  statnes  of  the 
famons  founders  of  noble  houses, 
which  adorn  the  niches  in  tbe 
-wall,  and  under  which  are  inscribed 
names  immortalised  in  our  na- 
tional story.  On  each  side  of  the 
chamber  save  the  side  allotted  to 
reporters,  is  the  Peeresses'  Gallery 
— that  structure  against  which  Loid 
Kedesdale  so  emphatically  protested 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  make 
the  House  of  Lords  like  a  casino. 
If  gay  dresses  can  produce  this 
result  there  is  certainly  some 
danger  of  Lord  Bedesdale's  appre- 
hension being  fulfilled.  Qiven  only 
fine  weather  and  an  attractive 
debate,  and  the  Peeresses'  Gallery 
will  be  a  parterre  of  elaborate  and 
multi-coloured  toilettes,  rivalling  in 
their  resplendent  variety  the  in- 
numerable tints  which  the  decora- 
tive taste  of  Barry  has  impressed 
npon  the  architecture  of  the  fabric. 

It  is  not  only  in  these  respects — 
sumptuous  ornamentation,  the  pre- 
sence of  ladies,  full  in  the  sight 
of  the  assembled  legislators — that 
the  interior  of  the  House  of  Lords 
presents  such  a  contrast  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

There  is  an  air  of  agreeable  aban- 
don in  the  mien  and  behaviour  of 
their  lordships.  The  countenances 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  for  the  most  part 
a  look  of  anxiety  or  preoccupation. 
They  enter  their  chamber  like  men 
oppressed  with  the  consciousness 
of  responsibility,  burdened  by  a 
despotism  of  immutable  laws  and 
rigid  etiquette.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  sort  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
no  painful  evidence  of  the  thraldom 
of  ceremonial,  rules,  or  customs,  or 
of  the  ruthless  sacrifice  of  pleasure 
to  duty.  The  whole  atmosphere 
seems  redolent  of  well-bred  non- 
chalance and  aristocratic  repose. 
For  instance,  there  is,  in  theory,  a 
Speaker  of   the  House  of  Lords 


called  though  he  always  is  the 
Chancellor,  just  as  there  is  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  the  functions  of  the  two  are 
separated  by  a  gulf  which  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  difference  of  their 
relative  positions,  and  also  as  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  business  of 
the  two  Houses  is  conducted.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  something  more  than  primus  inter 
pares.  For  the  time  being  he  is 
regarded  as  of  a  nature  different 
from,  and  superior  to  the  hononr- 
able  gentlemen  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Though  there  is  nothing 
which  the  House  of  Commons  likes 
better  than  a  personal  encounter, 
or  a  vituperative  duel  between  any 
two  members,  there  is  nothing 
approaching  to  disrespect  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  the  first  Com- 
moner in  England — the  custodian 
and  embodiment  of  its  privileges— 
that  it  will  tolerate.  When  Dr. 
Kenealy  abused  Mr.  Disraeli,  the 
House  of  Commons  merely  laughed. 
When  he  comported  himself  in 
merely  a  careless  manner  to  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  showed  its  disgust  and 
indigrnation  in  a  most  nnmistakeable 
manner.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is,  in  faot^  the  oom- 
missioner-in-chief  of  the  privileges 
and  prerogatives  of  the  House  of 
Commons — whom  the  House  has 
agreed  to  make  the  depositaiy  of  its 
ceremonial  interests.  To  the  Lord 
Chancellor  no  such  trust  has  been 
delivered.  The  Peers  are  a  self- 
governed  body,  the  preservers  of 
their  own  *  order,'  and  the  protec- 
tors  of  their  own  privileges.  Though 
the  keeper  of  the  Queen's  consci- 
ence may  sit  enthroned  in  majesly 
on  the  Woolsack,  he^^is  not  fenced 
round  by  any  divinity  sufficient  to 
deter  noble  lords  from  lounging 
indolently,  at  half  length,  upon  its 
well-padded  sides.  Save  for  the 
dignity  of  his  garb,  the  Chancellor 
might  be  nothing  more  than  the 
usher  of  the  court.     Unlike  the 
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Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
]us  lordship  does  not  decide  who 
shall  have  priority.  When  more 
than  one  Peer  rises,  their  lordships 
keep  order  for  themselves;  the 
Chs^cellor  has  not  even  a  casting 
vote  when  the  nnmbers  in  a  divi- 
sion are  eqnal,  and  his  only  strictly 
presidential  duty  is  to  put  the  qnes- 
tioD,aDd  read  the  titles  of  unopposed 
measures.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  the  direct  representative  of 
rojaltj  on  all  occasions  when  the 
Sovereign  communicates  with  Par- 
liament, and  he  is  the  representa- 
tive official  mouthpiece  of  the  House 
of  Peers  when  they  hold  intercourse 
with  public  bodies  or  individuals 
ontfiide. 

It  is  rare  to  find  more  than  a 
third  of  the  sittings  of  the  House  of 
Lords  occupied.  There  is  no  need 
for  members,  as  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  to  come  down  a  couple  of 
hours  before  the  business  of  the  day 
begins,  and  bespeak  a  place  for 
themselves  by  aCBxing  their  visiting 
card.  All  is  calm  and  comfortable ; 
there  is  no  haste,  no  rude  competi- 
tion, no  unceremonious  jostling.  It 
is  five  minutes  past  five,  and  Lord 
Cairns  has  taken  his  seat  upon  the 
woolsack.  The  proceedings  of  their 
lordships  begin  with  what,  to  the 
spectator  ^m  the  gallery,  is 
merely  a  dumb  show.  The  Chan- 
cellor  rises,  repeats  a  cabalistic 
formula,  which  is  in  effect  the  titles 
of  the  measures  tbat  are  not  opposed 
—private  bills  and  so  forth — ^and 
after  having  murmured,  in  tones 
audible  to  few  but  himself,  some 
twenty  times,  that  *the  Con- 
tents have  it,'  sits  down,  and  waits 
for  his  colleagues  on  the  Ministerial 
Bench,  or  his  noble  friends  on  the 
Opposition  Bench,  to  commence. 
Independently  of  the  condition  of 
the  galleries  and  the  space  before 
the  throne  and  in  firont  of  the  bar, 
behind  the  iron  benches  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  House,  there 
*Pe  other  signs  which  will  acquaint 
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the  visitor  whether  a  keen  debate 
or  important  division  is  expected. 
If  it  is  he  will  notice  that  the  Par- 
liamentary clerk,  who  stands  a  little 
in  front,  and  to  the  right  of  the, 
entrance  on  the  left  side  of  the 
throne  is  particularly  busy  in  writing 
down  on  a  tablet  which  he  carries 
in  his  hands  the  name  of  every  peer 
whom  he  can  see.  He  will  also 
notice  that  a  gentleman  of  pleasant 
appearance  and  polished  address,  is 
particularly  active  in  saluting  noble 
lords  as  they  come  into  the  chamber, 
or  after  they  have  taken  their  seat. 
Presently  the  same  gentleman  hur- 
riedly commits  a  number  of  names 
to  paper,  under  the  headings  G.  and 
N.  C,  not  before  he  has  first  con- 
ferred with  the  above-named  Par- 
liamentary clerk  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  his  catalogue,  standing  a 
little  aloof,  smoothing  with  his  hand, 
at  intervals  during  the  process,  his 
flowing  beard.  At  last  his  task  i.s 
over.  He  completes  his  calculation 
with  a  smile  of  satis&ction,  anil 
walks  leisurely  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment leader  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  whisper  a  few  words  in  his 
ear.  The  Government  leader  is  for 
the  time  the  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  his  friend  and  colleague  is  Lord 
Skelmersdale,  the  most  popular, 
cheery,  well-€a.voured  and  assiduous 
Ministerial  'whip'  ever  known  in 
their  lordships'  house. 

Meanwhile  Ministers  are  answer- 
ing the  few  questions  to  which  in 
the  House  of  Lords  they  are  ever 
called  upon  to  respond.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  in  tones  wherein 
courtesy  is  indistinguishable  from 
sarcasm,  is  informing  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  that  the  future  examinaticn 
of  Competition  Wallahs  is  a  subject 
that  is  receiving  his  closest  attention, 
but  that  at  present  there  is  no  in- 
tention  of  substituting  Sanskrit  for 
Greek,  or  Physiology  for  Latin.  Lord 
Cadogan  has  met  an  interrogatory 
from  Lord    Cardwell  with  a  non 
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possumus,  or  Lord  Derby,  in  reply  to 
a  qnestion  from  Lord  Campbell  and 
Stratheden,  has  declared  that  certain 
papers  relative  to  some  forgotten 
commercial  treaty  or  identic  note 
shall  be  laid  npon  the  table  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  carious  feature  in 
the  collectiye  life  of  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  present  moment  is  that 
no  one  seems  to  care  for  what  his 
neighbour  is  doing  or  saying.  The 
Chancellor  is  writing  a  note  on  his 
knee.  The  Primate  is  talking  to 
an  Archdeacon  whom  he  has  intro- 
duced into  the  House  on  the  left  of 
the  Episcopal  Bench.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  is  strolling  into  the 
lobby.  Lord  Granville  is  chatting  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  sits  im- 
mediately behind  him.  But  after 
awhile  the  preliminaries  come  to  an 
end,  and  then,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
real  debate,  and  not  merely  a  dis- 
cursive conversation,    the    debate 


iiile  it  is  in  progress  we  will 
abstain  &om  speculating  on  its  cha- 
racter, and  will  rather  occupy  our- 
selves with  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
more  prominent  of  their  lordships, 
who  happen  to  be  present,  and  who 
may  possibly  engage  in  the  discus- 
sion as  the  evening  draws  on. 
Seated  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
just  before  the  Woolsack,  is  Lord 
Bicdesdale,  chairman  of  committees, 
conspicuous  with  the  invariable 
swallow  tail  coat  and  white  tie, 
looking  neither  older  nor  younger 
than  he  did  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
ago.  He  is  busily  engaged  in 
writing  letters  or  in  looking  over 
official  documents.  On  his  left,  in 
the  place  which  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton  invariably  occupied,  is 
lK>rd  Stanley  of  Alderley — ^in  ap- 
pearance marvellously  like  what 
Henry  Stanley  was,  a  couple  of  de- 
cades ago,  before  ike  traveller  had 
developed  into  the  politician,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  starting  off  at  an 
hour's  notice  for  the  wilds  of  Tar- 
tary,  with  no  luggage  worth  men- 


tioning but  a  pipe  and  some  Turkish 
tobacco,  prepared  to  dine  with  much 
satisfaction  off  dates  and  rice,  and 
cold  water.  A  good  speaker  Lord 
Stanley  is  not,  and  never  was.  He 
generally  reads  his  speeches,  and 
generally,  too,  in  tones  which  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  understand. 
But  their  substance  is  always  ad- 
mirable, and  if  the  topic  be  dis- 
tinctly related  with  the  East — ^with 
Turkey,  or  India,  or  China  and 
Japan,  Lord  Stanley's  authority 
is  weighty.  Exactitude,  knowledge, 
humour  and  cleverness — these  are 
qualities  which  he  never  fails  to 
display,  but  too  ofiben  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  manner  which  causes  his 
audience  to  ignore  them,  and  really 
robs  them  of  their  effect. 

Of  the  front  opposition  bench  the 
first  occupant  who  claims  attention 
is  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  speaker— 
and  so  fskv  as  possible  we  now  con- 
fine our  remarks  to  oratorical  qua- 
lities— whose  sentences,  indeed,  are 
always  well  constructed ;  but  whose 
argument  is  sometimes  so  loose  and 
inconsequent  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
the  name  of  argument  at  all,  and 
whose  enunciation  is  frequently  so 
careless  that  he  can  only  be  heard 
by  those  who  are  sitting  imme- 
diately next  to  him.  At  times, 
however.  Lord  Shaftesbury  shows 
himself  an  orator  full  of  fire,  elo- 
quence, and  conviction.  Next  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury  is  generally  found 
Lord  Coleridge,  whose  rhetoric, 
^honeyed  with  the  oil  of  persua- 
sion,' what  need  to  describe? 
Beyond  sit  Lord  Cardwell,  with 
pensive  air  and  folded  arms,  seldom 
a  speaker,  always  a  dose  and  cri- 
tical listener;  Lord  Grranville,  the 
Opposition  leader,  radiant  and  po- 
lished to  behold,  with  an  air  of 
genial  langour  about  him  affected 
rather  than  real,  and  a  strength  of 
satire  which  may  well  astonish 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard 
him  rather  as  a  professor  of  deport- 
ment than  a  statesman ;  eminently 
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nncertam  as  a  speaker,  sometimes 
giving  the  House  nothing  but  weak 
doses  of  political  platitudes ;  at  others 
earnest,  dignified,  abonnding  in  sa- 
gacity and  wisdom.  His  near 
neighbonr  on  the  same  bench,  Lord 
Kimberley,  is  a  statesman  who  is  in 
his  true  element  in  Parliament — a 
keen  politician,  a  flnent,  perhaps 
too  flaent,  speaker,  and  abounding 
in  cleyemess  and  knowledge.  The 
Dnke  of  Argyll  will  probably  be  a 
better  orator  and  a  more  influential 
personage  ten  years  hence  than  he 
is  noTT.  His  rhetoric  has  required 
and  is  now  gradually  gaining  a 
certain  meUowness,  which  is  an 
immense  improyement.  Earl  Grey, 
who  sits  near  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
his  head  inclined  slightly  forward 
so  as  not  to  lose  a  word  which  is 
said— and  whateTor  the  subject  of 
discnssion  his  attention  is  inva- 
riably  the  same  and  never  flags — 
frequently  regards  it  as  a  duty  to 
play  the  part  of  aduoccUus  didboli  to 
any  measure  which  may  be  before 
the  Honse.  But  aggressive  though 
his  criticism  may  be,  it  is  always  to 
the  point,  and  he  inherits  many  of 
the  attributes  which  were  con- 
spicaons  in  his  father,  the  Premier 
of  that  administration  which  passed 
the  first  Reform  BUI.  His  voice 
is  stin  clear  and  strong.  His  com- 
mon sense  immediately  supplies  the 
solvent  before  which  mere  plausi- 
bility disappears — a  common  sense 
that  comes  not  only  of  experience 
hot  of  vigour,  and  is  full  of  a  force 
▼hich  is  tempered  and  not  di- 
minished by  age.  On  the  bench 
immediately  behind  that  on  which 
the  Opposition  leaders  are  seated, 
the  most  conspicuous  personage  is 
the  Dnke  qf  Somerset,  perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  most  pungent,  witty, 
and  incisive  speaker  of  whom  the 
Honse  of  Lords  can  boast.  His 
style,  indeed,  is  rather  that  which  we 
niight  expect,  but  which  at  present 
we  should  look  for  in  vain,  in  the 
House  oi  Commons.     No  one  is 


more  quick  to  detect  imposition,  or 
to  strip  it  of  its  veneer  of  fine 
phrases  and  fair  promises  than  this 
free-thinking,  hard-hitting  peer. 
Unfortunately  his  Parliamentary 
utterances  cannot  be  heard  from 
the  strangers'  gallery,  and  the  re- 
porters follow  him  with  difficulty*. 
Still  they  do  follow  him ;  and  his 
speeches  will  bear  the  test  of  care- 
ful study  even  in  their  summarised 
form.  The  representative  character 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  al- 
ready dwelt  upon  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  There  is  certainly  no 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  so  thoroughly  represents  the 
educated,  popular,  destructive,  cri- 
tical spirit  of  the  age  as  his 
Grace  of  Somerset.  Lord  Camp- 
bell and  Stratheden  is  the  last 
peer  on  the  Liberal  side  on 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words.  If  Lord  Campbell 
did  himself  justice  he  would  long 
ago  have  made  a  far  greater  mark 
in  Parliamentary  life  than  he  seems 
likely  to  do.  On  foreign  politics, 
and  especially  on  the  politics  of 
South  Eastern  Europe  he  is  more 
thoroughly  and  accurately  informed 
than  almost  any  of  the  opposition 
peers,  unless  it  be  Lord  Napier. 
Lord  Campbell  is,  moreover,  master 
of  a  literary  style,  whose  only  de- 
fect is  occasional  obscurity,  gene- 
rated by  a  straining  after  epigram- 
matic point,  and  an  over- wrought 
refinement  of  expression.  But  Lord 
Campbell,  notwithstanding  the  co- 
piousness and  exactness  of  his  know- 
ledge, his  unrivalled  mastery  of 
bluebooks  and  his  memory  for  the 
text  of  treaties  and  protocols,  is  an 
ineffective  speaker.  He  is  listened 
to  in  spite  of  himself,  because  what 
he  says  is  known  to  be  worth  hear- 
ing. Happily  Lord  Campbell  is  in 
the  habit  of  printing  his  more  im- 
portant speeches,  and  the  world  is 
thus  supplied  with  what  are  really 
valuable  manuals  of  political  teach- 
ing. 
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With  debating  power  the  Con- 
servative benches  in  the  House  of 
Lords  are,  as  has  been  said, 
much  more  plentifully  famished 
than  the  Whig  or  Liberal  side. 
The  Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Gor- 
don,  who  will  now  resign  his 
leadership  only  to  the  newly-elevated 
Prime  Minister,  has  always  done 
his  work  discreetly.  He  has,  in 
fact,  done  all  that  was  wanted  of 
him.  He  has  never  failed  to  make 
a  Ministerial  statement,  however 
complicated  the  subject,  in  a  clear 
and  business  like  manner.  He  has 
been  uniformly  courteous  to  his 
opponents,  and  is  thorougly  trusted 
by  his  colleagues.  Political  influ- 
ence, beyond  what  must  attach  to 
the  possessor  of  a  conple  of  Duke- 
doms, he  has  had,  an<)  aspires  to 
have,  none.  The  great  defect  in 
Lord  Derby,  as  a  speaker,  is  the 
prominence  of  Lancashire  in  his 
accent.  It  is  here  alone  that  he 
reminds  one  of  his  father,  in  whom 
the  same  peculiarity  was  apparent, 
especially  in  moments  of  political 
passion  and  excitement.  He  never 
hesitates,  has  no  varied  inflections 
of  tone,  and  consequently  never 
soars  to  the  height  of  the  orator. 
He  appeals  to  the  reason  and  judg- 
ment of  his  hearers,  whether  in 
Parliament  or  out  of  it.  Lord 
Carnarvon's  voice  is  weak,  as  his 
figure  is  slight,  but  he  employs  it  to 
the  utmost  advantage,  and  without 
any  semblance  of  painful  eflbrt. 
Not  a  word  that  he  says  is  ever 
lost ;  and  in  the  spirit  and  vigour 
with  which  his  sentences  are  deli- 
vered, as  well  as  the  admirable 
form  into  which  they  are  thrown,  one 
forgets  the  physical  disadvantages 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  A  true 
statesman  Lord  Carnarvon  has 
shown  himself:  had  nature  been 
more  lavish  in  her  vocal  gifts,  he 
would  been  a  great  orator.  As  it 
is,  he  has  a  perfect  idea  of  what 
oratory  should  be,  and  does  his  best 
to  reproduce  its  eflects.     Between 


the  speaking  of  Lord  Carnarvon 
and  Lord  Salisbury  there  are  cer- 
tain points  of  resemblance.  In 
both  there  is  the  same  tinge  of 
academic  cnlture ;  the  same  use  of 
telling  and  incisive  phrases;  the 
same  studied  avoidance  of  the 
conventional  and  the  commonplace. 
Lord  Salisbury's  voice  is  extremely 
powerful,  and  the  merest  stranger 
would  not  have  heard  twenty  words 
from  him  before  he  perceived  that 
they  were  the  ntterance  of  a  corres- 
pondingly powerful  mind.  The 
Indian  Secretary  possesses  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  his  col- 
leagues, or,  indeed,  than  any  of  his 
opponents,  except  Lord  Selbome, 
the  power  of  replying  to  a  whole 
series  of  speeches  on  their  general 
merits,  leaving  not  a  point  in  any 
one  of  them  nnnoticed,  and  on  doing 
this  without  having  provionaly 
taken  a  single  note,  or  jotted  down 
a  single  fact  as  an  aide  memoire. 
He  is,  in  brief,  a  master  of  Par- 
liamentary debate,  as  he  is  a 
master  also  of  sarcasm  and  irony. 
These  qualities  he  displa3r8  less 
frequently  than  formerly,  hnt  he 
has  not  lost  the  use  of  them. 
Possibly  they  are  reserved  for 
the  period  when  he  may  again 
be  in  opposition.  At  present  he 
cultivates  something  approaching 
even  to  geniality,  though  the 
addiction  to  stinging  phrases  and 
crushing  retorts  is  manifestly  sup- 
pressed with  difficnlty.  It  is 
generally  said  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury sighs  for  the  atmosphere  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  see  how  his 
lordship's  ambition  could  be  more 
completely  gratified  than  it  now  is 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  greater 
political  power  he  could  not  be. 
He  is  supreme  in  his  own  official  de- 
partment,  and  he  is  a  Parliamentaiy 
force  as  well.  A  political  party,  he 
is  nnder  no  circumstances  likely  to 
attach  to  himself ;  and  it  would  only 
be  on  the  assumption  he  was  desi^    I 
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ous  of  so  doing  that  a  seat  in  the 
Hoase  of  Commons  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  therefore  probably  discovered 
by  this  time  that  a  lugh  place  in 
the  peerage,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Indian  Office,  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  deprivation  of  the 
chance  of  '  wielding  at  will  that 
fierce  democracy.' 

The  Episcopal  Bench  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  ably  filled.  As  an 
orator  and  debater,  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  need  fear  no  rival 
among  the  temporal  peers.  Dr. 
Ma^;ee  may  lack  the  bonhomie,  the 
consummate  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  human  nature,  the 
light  and  ready  humour,  the  adroit 
and  mellow  wit  of  Dr.  Wilber- 
force.  But  he  never  speaks  vrith- 
ont  making  a  number  of  distinct 
points,  or  without  bringing  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  conviction. 
The  Primate  is  lucid,  impressive, 
dignified,  eloquent:  epithets  each 
of  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
Archhishop  of  York,  whose  mien 
and  ntterance  remind  one  more  and 
more  of  the  '  magnificent  man '  as 
portrayed  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Aristotle^s  Ethics.  In  the  case  of 
Dt.  Wordsworth,  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  there  is  much  of  rhetorical 
power  and  earnestness  to  admire, 
immense  learning,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  incredible  amount  of 
political  unwisdom.  Dr.  Words- 
worth, perhaps,  never  yet  made  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  which 
had  not  the  twofold  effect  of  com- 
manding the  respect  of  his  audience 
for  its  sincerity  and  erudition,  and 
of  alienating  their  feelings  from 
the  cause  which  it  was  his  purpose 
to  espouse.  The  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester is  not  a  good  Parliamentary 
speaker,  being  too  didactic  and 
hortatory.  The  Bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester  are,  after  Dr.  Ma- 
gee  and  the  two  Archbishops,  quite 
the  best;   but  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 


borough is,  in  his  own  line,  without 
a  rival  among  their  lordships. 

Here  our  brief  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  more  prominent  mem- 
bers of  their  Lordship's  House 
must  end.  Other  names,  not  less 
worthy  of  mention,  will  readily 
occur.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  essentially  representative 
character  of  our  Upper  Chamber 
as  it  is  now  composed,  its  import- 
ance in  the  work  of  national  legis- 
lation generally,  and  the  special 
service  it  is  likely  to  render  in  the 
debates  that  may  be  expected  to 
occur  this  year.  It  has  also  been 
seen  that  while,  in  respect  of 
mature  and  finished  statesmanship, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  certainly  at 
no  disadvantage  when  .compared 
with  the  House  of  Commons^ 
neither  is  it  so  as  regards  political 
promise  among  its  members.  The 
influence  of  an  example  such  as- 
that  of  Lord  Rosebery  may  be  of  the 
highest  utility.  That  the  House  of 
Lords  is  gaining  rather  than  losing 
power  in  what  is  certainly  a  demo- 
cratic age  would  be  a  legitimate  con- 
clusion from  the  isolated  history  of 
the  Judicature  Act.  The  tradi- 
tions and  the  habits  of  aristocratic 
dependence  have  passed  away ;  but 
an  aristocratic  hereditary  legisla- 
ture, which  does  its  work  well,, 
stands  npon  unassailable  ground. 
The  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are,  it  may  be  said,  critical 
rather  than  constructive.  This, 
while  it  gives  their  lordships  less 
opportunity  of  national  display,  in- 
creases their  capacities  for  national 
usefulness.  In  all  probability  for 
many  years  to  come  the  House  of 
Commons'  legislation  will  lack  just 
those  qualities  of  finish  and  fulness 
which  the  revision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  will  ensure.  It  is  also  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  rather  than  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  we  must 
look  to  preserve  the  standard  of 
English  statesmanship,  and  English 
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parliamentary  speaking.  Inoom. 
petent  speakers  there  doubtless  are 
among  the  peers,  but  they  seldom 
break  silence.  As  for  the  regolar 
speakers,  their  utterances  are  never 
without  two  merits — ^lucidity  and 
compression.  As  a  corrective  to 
the  diffuseness  and  obscurity  which 
are  the  bane  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' rhetoricians,  the  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Lords  would  alone  be 
of  extreme  value.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  &ct^  that  they  have 


the  very  positive  recommendation 
of  superior  knowledge.  Sydney 
Smith's  comparison  of  the  Lords 
to  Mrs.  Partington,  in  her  efforts 
to  mop  up  the  Atlantic,  has  long 
since  lost  its  point.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
obstructive  in  the  work  of  national 
legislation.  It  is  rather  now  a 
depository  of  the  best  traditions  of 
English  statesmanship,  and  a  model 
of  the  best  sort  of  modem  par- 
liamentary debate. 
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.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  EGYPT. 


A  RECENTLY  published  official 
report'  on  this  sabject  sup- 
plies some  infonnatioii  that  will 
probahlj  be  new  to  many  readers,  on 
a  f eatoe  of  Egyptian  progress  which 
has  been  almost  totally  ignored 
in  the  late  discussions  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the 
Khedive's  dominion.  The  financial 
administration  and  resources  of  the 
conntiy  have  been  fully,  if  not 
always  intelligently,  ventilated ; 
bat  hardly  an  allusion  has  been 
made  to  tnis  other  element  of  na- 
tional life  on  which  its  civilisation 
and  prosperity,  less  immediately 
perhaps  but  quite  as  certainly,  de- 
pend. For  aught  either  writers  or 
speakers  have  seemed  to  know, 
Egypt  is  now  as  educationally 
dec&dent  as  in  the  worst  days  of 
the  Mamloaks,  or  as  Turkey  itself 
still  is.  Decadent  she  certainly  is 
as  compared  with  the  time  when 
Alexandria  was  the  centre  of  in- 
tellectnal  life  and  activity,  not 
to  the  Levant  alone  but  to  all 
Enrope;  but  this  Cairene  blue-book 
testifies  to  the  existence  and  suc- 
ceaafnl  working  of  a  school  system, 
neither  the  extent  nor  the  results 
of  which  appear  to  be  generally 
known.  A  brief  sketch  of  it,  in  the 
light  of  these  latest  figures  and  of 
some  personal  investigation  on  the 
spot,  may  therefore  have  interest 
for  both  the  economist  and  the 
politician. 

The  foundations  of  the  present 
system  of  public  instruction  in 
Egypt  were  laid  by  the  Caliphs, 
who  first  at  Alexandria  and  after- 
wards at  Cairo — as  in  Syria^  at 
Baghdad  and  in  Spain — fostered 
learning  and  the  arts  with  a  muni- 
ficence nnequalled  by  either  their 
Greek  or  Roman  predecessors,  and 


which  stands  in  still  more  marked 
historic  contrast  with  the  neglect 
of  both  by  their  Tartar  successors 
of  Stamboul.  Besides  themselves 
founding  manv  great  libraries  and 
colleges  for  the  higher  education, 
they  encouraged  the  endowment 
of  secondary  and  primary  schools 
by  private  liberality,  till  every  town 
and  almost  every  village  of  the 
country  had  its  m&iressek  or  koutidb. 
In  this  way  originated  the  system 
of  wakf 8  (pious  foundations)  which 
threw  the  aogis  of  religious  pro- 
tection over  all  property  devoted 
to  these  and  other  charitable  uses, 
and  secured  it  against  the  spoliation 
from  which  in  after  times  no  mere 
private  estate  was  safe  in  ^either 
Egypt  or  Turkey.  Thus  it  was 
that  while  Europe  was  sunk  in  the 
intellectual  gloom  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Egypt  again  became  the  home 
of  science  and  philosophy,  which 
flourished  there  as,  after  the  decline 
of  the  Baghdad  Caliphate,  they 
flourished  nowhere  else  but  in  the 
Moorish  colleges  of  Spain.  With 
the  fall  of  the  Fatimites,  this  splen- 
did patronage  ceased,  and  thence  on 
through  the  turbulent  Mamlouk 
dynasties  that  followed,  and  the 
still  more  anarchic  times  which 
succeeded  the  Turkish  conquest, 
Egyptian  learning  steadily  declined 
till  the  aa/oanU  who  accompanied 
Bonaparte's  expedition  found  even 
in  Cairo  hardly  a  trace  of  either  the 
letters  or  art. that  were  rivalling 
those  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  when 
Peter  preached  the  first  Crusade. 
The  wide  learning  once  taught  at  the 
Azhar  had  dwindled  to  lectures  on 
the  Koran  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Prophet,  the  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, calligraphy,  and  elementary 
arithmetic,   and  geography;  while 
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most  of  the  colleges  attached  to  the 
other  great  mosqnes  had  sunk 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  primary 
schools,  which  in  their  turn,  al- 
though— ^thanks  to  their  wakfs — 
still  numerous,  had  ceased  to  teach 
anything  beyond  the  recitation  of 
the  Koran.  The  French  occupation 
was  too  short,  and  its  main  work 
too  purely  military,  to  leave  room 
for  any  attempt  at  educational  re- 
form; the  country  was  indeed  ex- 
haustively surveyed,  and  many  ad- 
ministrative improvements  were 
begun,  but  in  the  matter  of  public 
instruction  Menou  left  it  in  1801  as 
Bonaparte  had  found  it  three  years 
before.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  however,  the  ambition 
and  military  necessities  of  Mehemet 
Alisapplied  the  impulse  to  a  revival, 
which,  although  discouraged  by 
Abbas  Pasha  and  only  feebly  as- 
sisted by  Said,  has  attained  pro- 
portions during  the  present  reign 
that  fairly  entitle  it  to  be  called  the 
intellectual  renaissance  of  Egypt. 

The  first  difficulty  encountered 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  in  resolving  after 
his  successful  Wahabite  campaigns 
to  complete  the  organisation  of  his 
army  on  a  European  basis,  was  the 
want  of  officers,  both  combatant  and 
administrative  j  and  to  supply  this 
he  opened  in  1825  ^  ^^^^  school  at 
Cairo,  under  the  direction  of  an 
intelligent  young  Turk,  whom  he 
had  had  specially  trained  in  France 
with  a  view  to  this  reform.  This 
was  followed  by  a  medical  school 
for  the  education  of  army  surgeons, 
by  special  schools  for  military 
engineering,  gunnery,  veterinary 
medicine,  languages,  practical  me- 
chanics, and  agriculture,  the  profes- 
sors in  which  were  mostly  French- 
men or  natives  educated  in  France, 
and  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  as  they 
became  fit,  w'dre  drafted  into  the 
State  service.  The  success  of  these 
institutions  encouraged  an  exten- 
sion of  the  experiment,  and  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  many 
Government  primary  schools  were 


opened  in  Cairo,  at  Alexandria,  and 
in  the  chief  provincial  towns,  as 
nurseries  for  the  higher  seminaries. 
Education  on  the  whole  was  not 
merely  free,   but  the  pupils  were 
lodged,  clothed,  fed,  and  even  paid 
a  small  monthly  wage  at  the  expense 
of   the    (jovemment.     The   result 
fully  answered  the  expectations  of 
the    Pasha.      Within    little   more 
than  five  years  from  the  opening  of 
his  first  school,  a  numerous  staff  of 
sufficiently  trained  officers  enabled 
him  to  complete  his  scheme  of  mili- 
tary reform,  and  in  1832  he  began 
his  I'ebellion  against  the  Porte,  with 
perhaps  the  best  organised  Eastern 
army  that  had  till  then  ever  taken 
the  field.     The  victories  of  Horns, 
of  Beylan,  of  Koniah  and  Nezib, 
again,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the 
Hedjaz,  proved  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  over  the  old 
system   of   tactics  and  drill;  and 
while  the  war  lasted  the  schools 
which  had  contributed  so  much  to 
these  results  continued  to  receive 
liberal   State   support.     With  the 
reduction  of   the  army,  howoTer, 
after  the  peace  of    1 840-1,  these 
military  seminaries  lost  their  rai«on 
d'etre,  and  with  it  practically  ceased 
the  Viceroy's  interest  in  educational 
reform.     The    schools  themselves, 
indeed,  remained    open,    but  the 
movement    languished    till,    from 
having  numbered  more  than  20,000 
pupils,  they  reckoned  only  11,000 
at    his     death.       Under    the    re- 
actionary  Abbas  the  whole  were 
closed,  and  for   nearly    six  years 
public  instruction   in   Egypt  was 
again  reduced   to    the  elementary 
curriculum  of  the  mosque  colleges 
and  primary  schools.     Said  Pasha^ 
more  liberal,  re-opened  several  of 
the  special  seminaries,  and  mnnili- 
cently  assisted  the  foreign  schools  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  have  rendered  admirable 
service    to     Egyptian     education, 
but  he  lacked  the  energy  to  prose- 
cute the  reform  begun  by  his  father; 
and  at  his  death  in  1863  the  modi- 
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cal  school  in  Old  Cairo  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Groyemment  academies 
in  at  all  prosperons  operation.  Like 
his  predecessor,  too,  he  had  done 
nothing  whatever  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  old  Arab  primary 
schoolB,  which  remained  as  the 
Alamlonks — it  might  be  said  the 
Saracens — had  left  them. 

In  the  matter  of  public  instmc 
tion  therefore,  as  in  mach  else,  the 
present  Viceroy,  on  his  accession, 
found  before  bim  a  wide  field  for 
reformiDg  activity,  and  he  soon  dis- 
closed a  policy  of  working  it,  not 
merely  in  the  interest  of  the  army, 
but  of  the  whole  population.  The 
military  academies  were  reorg^anised 
on  a  basis  of  much  greater  efficiency 
than  under  Mebemet  Ali,  with  the 
result,  it  may  be  here  mentioned — 
as  fuller  description  of  these  army 
schools  does  not  properly  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper — that  except 
such  as  were  commissioned  dnring 
the  preceding  reigns,  there  is  not 
now  an  illiterate  officer  in  the 
Egyptian  army,  nor  is  even  a  cor- 
poRil  promoted  from  the  ranks 
without  a  knowledge  of  at  least 
the* three  Rs.'  A  brief  sketch  of 
the  three  systems  of  scholastic 
machinery  now  at  work  in  Egypt, 
over  and  above  these  military 
academies,  will  convey  some  idea  of 
what  has  been  done  thus  far  for 
popular  education.  These  are  (i) 
tbe  schools  established  and  wholly 
or  in  part  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment; (2)  the  old  mosque  colleges 
and  Arab  primary  schools ;  and  (3) 
the  schools  belonging  to  the  nou- 
Mussulmau  native  communities  and 
the  various  foreign  colonies  which, 
although  not  under  State  control, 
are  very  liberally  assisted  by  the 
Khedive. 

The  first  of  these  groups  com- 
prises nine  specially  *  Government 
Schools,*  the  pupils  of  which  being 
H  clothed,  and    lodged   by  the 


State,   are  for  the  most  part,   at 
the  close  of  their    course,  drafted 
into  one  or  other   branch    of   the 
public    service;   a  School  for  the 
Blind  ;*  2  Girls'  Schools,  a  Normal 
School ;  and  23  Municipal  Schools, 
which  supply  a  good  primary  and 
secondary    education    gratuitously 
to  those  who  cannot  affi)rd  to  pay 
for  it,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost 
to   those  who  can.    The  9   special 
schools  are — the    Polytechnic,  the 
Book-keeping  and  Surveying,  the 
Law   and  languages,    2  Prepara- 
tory,  the  Industrial,  the  Medical 
and  Pharmaceutic,  the  Midwifery, 
and  a  third  Preparatory  at  Alex- 
andria,   the    8    others    being    all 
at  Cairo.     Although  registered  se- 
parately,  the  first  three   of  these 
and  one  of  the  two  Cairene  prepara- 
tory schools  are  located  in  the  same 
building,  and  are  in  reality  rather 
divisions  of  one  great  establishment 
than  distinct  institutions.     In  the 
Polytechnic  section — ^the  most  ad- 
vanced  of  the   whole,   but  which 
last  year  reckoned  only  33  pupils 
'with  13  professors — the  course  of 
study    extends    over  6   years,  and 
includes   the   higher  mathematics, 
chemistry    and    physics,    geology, 
mechanics,     Arabic,     English     or 
French  (at  the  option  of  the  stu- 
dent),    geography,     history,     and 
drawing.      The   instruction    given 
in   this   school   is   in   all    respects 
thorough,  and  the  results,  as  shown 
at  the  yearly  examinations,  do  real 
credit  to  its  teaching  staff,  only  one 
of    whom,  the  drawing-master,  is 
a    European.      The   Book-keeping 
and    Surveying    School    educates 
another  class  of  employes,  who  are 
instructed,  as  its  name  indicates, 
in  account-keeping,  land  surveying, 
Arabic,  French  or  English,  writing, 
and   drawing.     It  last  year  regis- 
tered only  20  pupils,  all  resident, 
with  the  disproportionate  staff  of 
12  professors,  of  wbom  the  same 


'  Since  the  official  report  was  published,  a  second  school  for  the  bliad  has  been 
opened  and  is  now  in  yigorotia  operation. 
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drawing-master  as  in  the  Poly- 
technic was  the  only  Frank.  In  the 
Law  and  Languages  School  the 
coarse  is  four  years,  and  comprises 
Mahometan  and  comparative  Eu- 
ropean law — with  now  especial  re- 
ference to  the  mixed  code  recently 
framed  for  the  new  tribunals — 
histoiy,  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Per- 
sian, French,  and  Italian  languages, 
and  Arabic  and  Boman  writing 
taught  by  ii  professors  (the 
director  and  one  other  only  being 
Europeans)  to  35  students,  of 
of  whom  20  were  residents.  Most 
of  the  native  judges  and  subordinate 
officers  of  the  new  Courts  have  been 
educated  in  this  school,  which  must 
acquire  increased  importance  as  a 
nursery  for  both  magistrates  and 
pleaders,  as  the  reforms  now  in 
course  of  experiment  take  root  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  purely  na^- 
tional  judicature.  Of  more  imme- 
diate, both  official  and  popular, 
value,  however,  is  the  Medical 
School  at  Kasr-el-Ain,  which, 
founded  in  1827  by  Mehemet  Ali, 
closed  by  Abbas  Pasha  in  1849, 
and  reopened  by  Said  in  1856,  has 
since  then,  under  the  teaching  of 
such  celebrities  as  Professors  Clot 
Bey,  Beyer,  Lautner,  Bilharz, 
Grriesinger,  and  other  French  and 
German  specialists,  restored  Egyp- 
tian medicine  to  the  rank  of  a 
science,  and  replaced  the  Frankish 
quacks  of  the  last  generation  by  a 
native  faculty  which  has  no  equal 
in  the  East.  The  Mahometan  pre- 
judice against  dissection  has  here 
long  been  got  over,  and  the  latest 
results  of  Western  pathology  having 
been  freely  accepted,  this  college  of 
Kasr-el-Ain  now  yearly  turns  out 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothe- 
caries, many  of  whom  would  not 
discredit  our  best  European  schools. 
Its  curriculum  extends  over  five 
years,  the  first  two  of  which  are 
devoted  to  further  pursuit  of  the 
general  education  already  begun  in 
the  lower  schools,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  to    exclusively  medical 


studies.  In  1875  its  classes— 
taught  by  18  native  professors, 
mostly  educated  in  Europe— were 
attended  by  195  pupils,  of  whom 
175  were  residents,  bound  at  the 
close  of  their  course  to  enter  the 
army  or  the  civil  service,  and  20 
independent  outsiders  who,  though 
paying  nothing  for  their  instruc- 
tion, are  free  to  follow  private 
civilian  practice  where  they  will 
Much  as  this  institution  has  been 
improved  since  the  days  of  Me- 
hemet Ali,  a  relic  of  his  old  mili- 
tarism  still  sxu*vives  in  the  maimer 
in  which  its  classes  are  recmited. 
The  resident  vacancies  are  annually 
fiUed  by  an  arbitrary  draft  of 
youths  from  the  preparatory  h/ceesj 
three-fourths  of  whom  are  appo^ 
tioned  by  lot  to  the  medical,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  pharmaceutical 
section  of  the  school,  without  re- 
ference to  individual  taste  or  apti- 
tude in  any  way.  This  method  of 
impressment,  which  is  applied  also 
more  or  less  to  the  Polytechnic  and 
Surveying  Schools,  may  have  been 
necessary  foriy  years  ago,  when 
Government  education  meant  only 
enforced  preparation  for  the  army, 
and  was  dreaded  accordingly ;  but 
as  this  is  no  longer  so,  and  educa- 
tion is  now  becoming  every  year 
more  popular  for  its  own  sake,  the 
alumni  of  these  higher  academies 
might  with  advantage  be  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  particular 
careers.  A  large  and  excellently 
organised  hospital  in  connection 
with  this  school  furnishes  ample 
means  of  clinical  instruction  to  the 
students,  and  gratuitous  medical 
treatment  to  all  comers,  irrespective 
of  race,  nationality,  or  religion. 
Attached  to  it  also  is  the  School  of 
Midwifery,  in  which  30  young 
native  women,  also  wholly  main- 
tained by  the  Grovemment,  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
the  elements  of  medical  science, 
and  obstetrics.  After  passing 
through  a  three  years*  course  of 
instruction,    they   are   certificated 
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and  Bent  into  the  proyinoes,  where 
the  common  prejudice  of  Ambs  and 
Copts  sbnts  the  door  against  male 
practitioners    of    this     speciaHtj-. 
Next  in  importance  to  this  fionrish- 
ing  medical  college  ranks  the  In- 
dnstiial  School  at  Bonlak,  the  river 
port  of  Cairo,  which  though  founded 
onlj  in  1867,  is  already,  as  an  agent 
of  technical  education,  rivalling  the 
success  of  its  mature  neighbour  of 
Kasr^l-Ain.      Just  as  the  latter 
fitly  adjoins  the  military  and  civil 
hospital,    so    this    Boulak    school 
forms  pEfft  of  the  great  establish- 
ment which  groups  together  the 
GoTemment     printing-office,     the 
camion-foundiy,   and  the   railway 
workshops ;  and  here  again  the  in- 
stniction  given,  during  a  course  of 
at  first  three,  but    now    of  five, 
years  is  most  complete.  Besides  ma- 
tbematica,  chemistry,  drawing,  topo- 
graphy, and  English    or   French, 
thepnpilBare  taught  nearly  every 
branch  of  practical  mechanics,  but 
espedally   engineering.      In  1875 
they  numbered   44,    all   residents, 
with    a   teaching   staff  of  6  na- 
tiTes   and    3    Europeans.        The 
passed    stadents     of    this    school 
haye    abeady      largely     replaced 
foreigners   as  engineers    and  me- 
chamcal  directors   on  the  various 
public  works,  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  Dajbra  factories,  in  which 
also  the  working  hands  are  now 
almost  entirely    natives.      Of  the 
^0     Metropolitan      Preparatory 
Schools  whose  pupilp,  after  an  ele- 
menfaiy  course  of  three  years,  pass 
to  one  or  other  of  these  higher  in- 
stitutions, that  in  the  same  building 
^th  the   Polytechnic,    Surveying, 
andlAw  Schools,  last  year  regis- 
tered  an  attendance  of  192  pupils, 
of  whom    157     were      residents, 
^th  a    staff  of   34    native    and 
4  European  masters.     The  instruc- 
tion   here    given    includes    rudi- 
mentary mathematics,    geography, 
history,  drawing — an  accomplish- 
ment, it  may  be  remarked,  which 
istengbtwith  great  success  in  all 


these  schools — ^Arabic  and  Euro- 
pean writing,  and  the  Arabic,  Tur- 
kish, English,  French,  or  German 
languages.  The  other  school  of 
this  class,  also  in  Cairo — ^in  the 
Old  Mamlouk  palace  that  lodged 
Bonaparte's  short-lived  Institut 
d'Egypte — was  one  of  the  earliest 
scholastic  creations  of  Ismail 
Pasha,  having  been  founded  in  1864, 
the  year  after  his  accession,  and  in 
respect  of  organisation  and  efficiency 
is  surpassed  by  no  other  school  of 
its  kind  in  Eg3rpt.  Its  course, 
which  also  extends  over  three  years, 
is  similar  to,  but  a  degree  more 
elementaiy  than,  that  of  the  school 
last  noticed,  and  for  the  Moslem 
lads  of  its  lower  forms  includes  in- 
struction in  the  Koran.  Its  muster, 
roll  last  year  showed  the  large  at- 
tendance  of  539  pupils,  only  69  of 
whom  were  non-resident;  of 
its  staff  of  34  masters  but  2 
are  Europeans.  The  third  of  this 
triad  of  preparatory  schools  is  at 
Alexandria,  and  also  dates  from 
1864.  In  organisation  and  course 
of  instruction  it  is  a  close  counter- 
part of  the  second,  with,  however, 
only  298  pupils  (23  outsiders)  and 
a  teaching  staff  of  21,  of  whom  only 
the  drawing-master  is  a  European. 

These  9  special  schools  thus  col- 
lectively educate  1,386  pupils,  1,218 
of  whom  are  residents — ^taught  by 
a  net  staff  of  136  masters,  allow- 
ance  being  mstde  for  22  doing 
double  duty.  For  the  year,  this  is 
a  diminution  of  49  in  the  number 
of  pupils  as  compared  with  1874. 

More  interesting,  however,  than 
the  whole  of  these  male  seminaries, 
as  an  evidence  of  progress  and 
of  the  lead  Egypt  is  taking  in 
eastern  civilisation,  are  the  two 
Girls'  Schools,  which,  though  not 
yet  three  years  in  existence,  are 
already  admirably  educating  some 
450  Moslem,  Coptic,  and  other  girls 
as,  since  the  Hegira,  women  in  the 
East  have  never  been  educated  be- 
fore. It  is  to  the  third  wife  of  the 
Khedive  that  the  initiative  of  this 
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great  reform  is  due.  Three  years 
a^o,  the  only  pablic  schools  for 
girls  in  Egypt  were  that  conducted 
with  exemplary  self-sacriBce  by 
Miss  Whateley,  and  another  by 
ladies  of  the  American  mission. 
But  these,  although  attended  by  a 
few  Moslem  children,  were  but  as  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  Arab  population.  The 
deeply-rooted  popular  prejudice 
against  female  education  had,  how- 
ever, baffled  every  attempt  of  the 
Government  to  supply  this  primary 
condition  of  social  reform,  till  in 
the  spring  of  1873  the  Princess 
Tsheshma  Haft  Hanum,  the  third 
wife  of  his  Highness  lent  the  prestige 
of  her  sex  and  her  position  to  the 
effort.  Under  her  auspices,  and  at 
her  private  cost,  an  old  palace  in  one 
of  the  most  populous  quarters  of 
Cairo  was  purchased,  in  great  part 
rebuilt,  and  adapted  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  school  life,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  200  boarders  and  100  out- 
side pupils.  Even  thus  sponsored, 
however,  the  scheme  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  public  opinion  that, 
although  it  appealed  to  the  poorest 
classes,  offering  free  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  education  to  all  who 
chose  to  come,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty the  first  batch  of  pupils  was 
obtained.  But,  the  spell  of  preju- 
dice  once  broken,  the  school  rapidly 
filled  with  both  residents  and  out- 
siders, and  since  then  the  applica- 
tions have  been  many  hundreds  in 
excess  of  the  accommodation.  The 
pupils  ranging  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  are  of  all  ranks,  races, 
and  creeds  known  to  Egypt — from 
Pashas'  daughters  to  slave  girls; 
Arabs,  Copts,  Nabians,  Jews,  and 
Levantine  Christians  of  every  cross 
of  blood .  The  cou  rse  of  instru ction, 
which  will  spread  over  five  years, 
includes  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, drawing,  geography,  Turkish, 
English,  or  French,  music,  the 
Koran  (for  Moslem  pupils),  plain 
and  ornamental  needlework,  cook- 
ery,  laundry  and    general   house- 


work— all  thoroughly  taught  by 
a  staff  of  15  masters  and  mis- 
tresses,  2  of  the  latter  of  whom 
and  the  directress  are  EoropeaDs. 
Periodical  lottery  sales  are  held  of 
all  needlework  beyond  the  peraoMi 
clothing  of  the  pupils,  and  the  pro. 
ceeds  given  to  a  dowry-fund  for 
the  poorest  girls.  The  great  sncoess 
of  this  first  effort  to  rescue  Egypt- 
ian womanhood  firom  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  harem-life,  and  bo  to 
lay  the  true  foundations  of  a  really 
national  education,  soon  led  to  the 
opening  of  a  second  school  with  a 
less  extensive  course,  mostly  with 
a  view  to  domestic  service,  in 
another  part  of  the  capital,  where, 
under  a  staff  of  9  teachers,  of 
whom  the  directress  and  one  mis- 
tress are  Europeans,  147  pupils  (76 
boarders  and  71  outsiders)  were 
last  year  maintained  and  instracted 
at  the  charge  of  the  Khedive  s  first 
wife.  Both  these  institutions,  ade- 
quately endowed  by  their  foun- 
dresses, are  now  under  the  control 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  rank  amongst  the  most 
flourishing  and  important  of  the 
schools  of  Egypt.  A  third  is 
in  course  of  erection,  and  will  be 
at  work  before  the  close  of  the 
present  year,  and,  in  compliance 
with  numerous  petitions,  arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  to  open 
others  in  the  chief  provincial  towns. 
In  fact,  popular  prejudice  has  been 
completely  overcome,  and  if  this 
movement  in  favour  of  female 
education  be  continued,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  it  will,  in 
another  generation  the  most  essen- 
tial of  Eastern  reforms — ^the  socmI 
emancipation  of  woman — will  in 
Egypt  be  an  accomplished  fiict. 

The  first  established  School  for 
the  Blind  is  also  Uttle  more  than 
two  years  old,  but  it  last  year 
usefully  instructed  88  non-resident 
pupils  in  arithmetic,  Arabic  gram- 
mar, and  the  Koran,  for  all  of  which 
an  excellent  series  of  raised-letter 
text-books  has  been  prepared  and  is 
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insQocessfaluse.  Similar inBtrnction 
is  given  in  the  other  recently  opened 
school  of  this  class,  in  addition  to 
which  the  pnpila — ^many  of  them 
adnlts— are  also  taught  mat-mak- 
ing, knitting,  wood-tnming,  chair- 
niakiiig  and  other  handicrsift  suited 
to  their  condition. 

The  Normal  School,  which  is  also 
a  recent  addition  to  the  system,  is 
an  effort  of  great  importance  to  raise 
the  level  of  education  in  the  Arab 
primaiy  schools,  by  training  a  class 
of  masters  of  much  higher  qnalifi- 
cation  than  the  present  illiterate 
fikU  and  moadibhs.  With  this  yiew, 
instraction  was  last  year  given  in 
mathematics,  geography,  history, 
writing,  elements  of  physics,  and  the 
Koran  to  35  non-residents,  chiefly 
recraited  from  amongst  the  most 
promising  gratis  pupils  of  the  two 
preparatory  schools,  who,  if  quali- 
fied  at  the  end  of  a  two  years*  course, 
are  appointed  to  country  schools, 
with  a  fixed  salary,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  further  promotion.  •  In 
connection  with  this  institution, 
there  are  also  classes  for  actual 
teachers  of  primary  schools  who 
desire  to  improve  themselves,  and 
60  qualify  for  Grovernment  pay  and 
empbyment.  These  persons  re- 
ceive gratuitous  instruction  and  a 
pound  a  month  tUl  they  either  suc- 
ceed or  fail,  during  the  same  term,  in 
parsing  the  necessary  examination. 

Of  the  23  municipal  Civil  Schools 
which  complete  the  roll  of  the 
purely  Government  institutions,  per- 
haps the  most  important,  though  not 
tbe  largest,  is  that  founded  three 
years  ago  by  Prince  Tewfik  Pasha, 
the  heir-apparent,  on  his  estate  at 
Kobbah,  near  Cairo,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  very  complete  course  of  se- 
condary instruction,  practical  ferm- 
ingis  taught  to  90  pupils,  50  of  whom 
areboardersand  the  remainder  gratis 
ontsiders.  This  institution,  like 
the  two  girls*  schools,  is  wholly  sup- 
ported by  its  founder,  and  so  costs 
the  education  budget  nothing.  Be- 
sides  it,  there  are  1 6  other  schools  of 


this  class,  in  or  near  Cairo,  which 
receive  no  boarders,  but,  as  before 
remarked,  provide  free  instruction 
for  those  who  cannot-  afford  to  pay 
for  it,  and  levy  only  a  trifling 
charge  from  those  who  can.  These 
last  year  collectively  registered 
^9^^3  pnpils.  In  Upper  Egypt, 
3  similar  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  towns  of  Benisouef, 
Minieh,  and  Assiout,  which  to- 
gether educated  63 1  pupils  ;  but  of 
these  502  were  residents,  fed  and 
clothed  at  State  cost.  A  fourth 
is  in  successful  work  at  Benha,  in 
Lower  Egypt,  233  all  residents, 
and  finally  two  in  Alexandria  (of 
which  one  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed  by  Rattib  Pasha)  complete 
the  tale  with  respectively  139  and 
129  extemes. 

Since  the  publication  of  the 
report  under  notice  this  list  of 
Oovemment  institutions  has  been 
increased  by  the  establishment  of 
three  industrial  schools,  in  which 
the  least  promising  pupils  of  the 
primary  schools  are  taught  trades, 
instead  of,  as  was  formerly  the 
custom,  being  drafted  into  the 
army.  In  these  the  instruction  is 
free,  and  half  the  proceeds  of  the 
work  done — less  a  deduction  of  5 
per  cent,  for  pocket-money — is 
applied  towards  forming  a  fund  to 
provide  the  pupils  with  free  kits  of 
tools  and  other  aid,  to  a  start  in 
life  at  the  end  of  their  five  years' 
course. 

Next  in  oflBcial  order  after  these 
Government  seminaries  come  the 
mosque  colleges  and  Arab  primary 
schools,  which  are  mostly  supported 
by  their  own  endowments  (waJifs'), 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
independent  of  State  control.  At 
the  head  of  this  second  category 
stands  the  great  college  of  El-Azhar 
(*  the  splendid '),  the  oldest  mosque 
in  Cairo  proper,  and  which  has  long 
been  famous  as  the  chief  university 
of  Islam.  In  1875  *^*8  E^^^ 
centre  of  Moslem  learning  regis- 
tered    11095    students,    attracted 
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from  all  parts  of  the  East,  and  re- 
presenting in  unequal  proportions 
the  four  rites  or  sects  into  which 
Soonee  orthodoxy  is  divided,^  lec- 
tured by  no  fewer  than  325  sheikhs 
or  professors.  Each  'nation'  has 
its  separate  riwack,  or  cloister,  with 
its  library  and  staff  of  teachers 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  its 
moogamireen.  The  chief  sheikh,  or 
head  of  the  mosque,  belongs  to  the 
Shafee  rite,  and  has  at  all  times 
been  an  important  personage  in  the 
official  hierarchy  of  Egypt.  The 
present  occupant  of  the  post  is 
Sheikh-ul-Islamfor  all  the  dominion 
of  the  Khedive.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  instruction  here  given 
is  much  less  liberal  and  modern 
than  the  curriculum  of  the  upper 
Government  schools.  It  is,  in  fact, 
as  before  remarked,  limited  to  the 
mental  gymnastics  of  Arabic  gram- 
mar,  logic,  rhetoric,  Koranic  law 
and  theology,  and  to  such  a  smat- 
tering of  pre-Copernican  astro- 
nomy and  mathematics  as  is  requi- 
site for  an  almanac  maker,  or  the 
timekeeper  of  a  mosque,  with  a 
view  to  precision  in  the  hours  for 
prayer;  for  it  is  still  both  *  science ' 
and  doctrine  at  the  Azhar  that  the 
earth  is  flat,  that  the  sun  moves 
round  it,  and  that  the  sky  consists 
of  seven  superimposed  canopies. 
At  the  Gtovemment  schools  reason 
and  knowledge  ridicule  this  old- 
world  dogma,  but  here  in  the 
mosque  faith  clings  to  it  still. 
Before  the  secularisation  of  the 
mosque  lands  by  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
Azhar  enjoyed  large  endowments, 
but  these  are  now  reduced  to  the 
rents  of  some  adjoining  houses, 
which  merely  suffice  to  furnish 
rations  of  bread  and  beans  to  a 
majority  of  the  students,  who, 
however,  further  receive  from  the 


Govenmient  distributions  of  clothes 
and  provisions  during  Bamadan 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  other  great 
religious  festivals.  The  instruction 
is,  of  course,  free,  as  the  professors 
are  unpaid,  and  maintain  themselTes 
by  private  tuition,  copying  tbe 
Koran,  and  other  clerical  work. 
Up  till  1872  these  sheikhs  were,  in 
a  manner,  self-elected  ;-but  in  that 
year  the  Government  interposed 
with  iem  order  that  for  the  fiitnre 
they  should  be  admitted  to  teach 
only  after  passing  an  exammation 
in  their  respective  subjects,  and 
should  be  classified  in  three  grades, 
promotion  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  of  which  should  also  depend 
on  a  similar  test  of  quahfication. 
The  result  has  already  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  given ;  but  even 
yet,  for  all  modem  and  practical 
purposes  of  education,  this  great 
college  is  centuries  behind  the 
secular  State  schools. 

The  other  principal  medreath 
are  those  attached  to  t]|e  mosque 
of  Ahmadi  at  Tantah,  and  to 
that  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Alex- 
andria, the  former  of  which  was 
last  year  attended  by  3,827  stu- 
dents, with  36  professors,  while  the 
latter  registered  respectively  413 
and  65.  The  instruction  given 
in  these  seminaries  is  similar  to, 
though  more  limited  than,  that 
provKled  at  the  Azhar,  and,  Hke  the 
latter,  both  are  supported  maiolj 
by  their  own  endowments. 

Comparatively  wide,  however,  as 
are  the  scope  and  influence  of  the 
institutions  thus  briefly  noticed,  the 
true  measure  of  instruction  among 
the  great  body  of  the  Fellaheen  is 
supplied  rather  by  the  konUdbbs,* 
or  Arab  primary  schools,  most  of 
which  date  back  from  the  early 


*  The  Hanafeites,  the  Shafeites,  the  Malekitee,  and  Hambalites,  called  after  the  four 
great  doctors  of  Soonee  theology.  The  first  of  these  includes  nearly  all  Turkey  and  the 
remoter  East,  the  second  most  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  third  North-Western  Afncft  and 
Morocco,  and  the  fourth  (which  sent  only  twenty-three  pupils  last  year  at  the  Azhar),  tho 
Wahabees  of  Central  Arabia  and  a  few  fanatical  sectaries  of  Baghdad  and  Nabloas. 

*  Properly  makaiibb  in  the  pluraL 
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years  of  Moslem  rule  in  Egypt,  and 
rank,  educationally,  below  the  Irish 
'  hedge  schools '  of  half  a  centoiy 
ago.  As  eyery  village  possesses  one 
or  more  of  these  elementary  nur- 
series  of  learning,  the  total  number 
of  them  thronghont  the  conntiy 
probably  exceeds  5,000,  the  whole 
of  which  were,  np  to  three  years 
ago,  entirely  free  from  Government 
control  or  inspection  in  any  way. 
In  1875,  however,  a  sort  of  educa- 
tional census  was  taken,  which, 
thongh  confessedly  imperfect,  regis- 
tered an  aggregate  of  4,685  kout- 
tdbhs,  attended  by  111,803  Pupils 
Of  these,  Cairo  returned  265,  with 
8,875  scholars,  and  Alexandria  res- 
pectively 137  and  3,114;  the  re- 
maining 4,283  and  99,814  being 
scattered  throughout  the  other  four- 
teen provinces.  About  half  these 
primary  schools  have,  or  originally 
had,  small  endowments;  but  be- 
tween these  and  the  others  which 
depend  wholly  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  pupils — averag- 
ing a  piastre  a  week  each,  for  those 
who  pay  anything  at  all — ^there  is 
little  or  no  difference  in  either  the 
method  or  quality  of  the  instruction 
given.  The  chief  aim  and  limit  of 
the  whole  are  to  teach  the  reading 
and  learning  by  heart  of  the  Koran, 
supplemented  or  not  by  writing, 
and  the  most  elementary  arithmetic, 
beyond  which  modest  range  the 
scholarship  of  the  figui  (teachers, 
plnral  properly,  foqnah)  seldom  or 
never  extends.  M&nj  of  them,  in- 
deed, are  not  merely  illiterate,  but 
blind  to  boot,  and  depend  on  their 
great  powers  of  memory  and  the 
adroitly  used  help  of  an  aaif^  or 
monitor,  for  at  all  decently  acting 
their  part.  Their  emoluments,  how- 
ever, are,  as  a  rule,  on  a  par  with 
their  qualification,  averaging  com- 
monly not  more  than  an  Egyptian 
pound  (208.  6d,)  a  month.* 
In  the  case  of  schools  with  en- 


dowments, this  modest  wage  is 
supplemented  during  the  month  of 
Bamadan  with  gifts  of  a  tarboosh, 
a  piece  of  white  cotton  for  a  turban, 
and  another  of  blue  stuff  for  the 
usual  long  blouse,  from  the  funds  of 
the  wakf;  to  which  the  wealthier 
parents  add  gratuities  of  a  few 
piastres  as  soon  as  their  children  can 
read  or  have  learned  by  heart  one 
or  more  of  the  114  chapters  of  the 
Koran.  As  the  office  of  school- 
master, too,  of  whatever  grade,  is 
looked  upon  as  semi-clerical,  the 
fiqui  further  adds  to  his  earnings  by 
reciting  the  sacred  book  at  funerals, 
marriages,  and  circumcisions,  where 
he  is  always  a  welcome,  and  gene- 
rally a  remunerated,  guest.  With- 
in the  past  couple  of  years,  many 
of  these  primary  schools  have  been 
induced,  by  the  bribe  of  State  aid, 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  to  the  extent 
of  accepting  periodical  inspection, 
and  a  higher  class  of  teachers  fur- 
nished from  the  Normal  School. 
But  the  great  majority  conserva- 
tively resist  State  interference,  and 
remain  at  the  low  ebb  they  sunk  to 
after  the  Turkish  conquest. 

Still,  rude  and  limited  as  is  the 
instruction  provided  by  even  the 
worst  of  these  JeotUtdhhs^  they  edu- 
cate the  great  mass  of  the  Fella> 
been  up  to  a  level  which,  low  though 
it  be,  is  much  above  tliat  reached 
by  the  Mussulman  peasantry  in  Tur- 
key proper,  amongst  whom,  ability 
to  spell  out  the  Koran  and  scribble 
the  simplest  mektoub  is  a  very  rare 
accomplishment  indeed.  Any  very 
considerable  improvement  of  these 
primary  village  schools  must,  how- 
ever, of  necessity  be  a  work  of 
years,  as  their  very  number  and  the 
cost  of  a  higher  class  of  teachers 
preclude  rapid  reform.  But  the 
policy  of  Biaz  Pasha,  the  present 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  is  to 
gradually  bring    the  whole   under 


*  The  mazimnm  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  under  Government 
control  aze  750  piastres  (aboat  7I.  149.),  and  the  minimom  200  piastres  {2I,  i«.}a  month. 
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State  control,  and  by  a  better  ad- 
ministration  of  their  endowments 
to  increase  tbo  pay  of  the  fiqui,  and 
BO  attract  higher  qualification,  with- 
out either  unduly  swelling  the  edu- 
cation budget,  or  sensibly  adding 
to  *  local  rates.'  Much  may,  no 
doubt,  be  done  in  this  way ;  but  even 
Pharaoh  can  no  longer  make  bricks 
without  straw ;  and  progress  in 
public  instruction,  like  the  extension 
of  railways  or  canals,  must  be 
regulated,  not  by  what  there  is 
room  for,  but  by  what  the  country 
can  afford.  At  present,  without 
reckoning  the  military  and  naval 
academies  (which  are  charged  to 
their  respective  ministries)  or  the 
liberal  donations  made  by  the  Khe- 
dive from  his  privy  purse  to 
the  non- Mussulman  and  foreign 
schools,  and  exclusive  also  of 
the  wakfs  by  which  most  of  the 
mosque  colleges  and  primary  village 
schools  are  wholly  or  in  part  sup- 
ported, its  education  budget  costs 
the  Egyptian  Government  above 
6o,oooI  a  year,  to  which  the  Khedive 
adds  23,oooZ.  a  year,  the  rent  of  his 
wady  estate;  against  less  than 
50,000^,  a  year  similarly  spent  by 
the  Porte  on  a  population  nearly 
aeven  times  as  large.  True  it  is 
that  much  of  this  amount  is  ab- 
Borbed  by  the  board  and  clothing  of 
pauper  pupils,  and  so  does  not 
represent  outlay  on  pure  teaching ; 
but  without  such  bribe  of  free 
living,  few  or  none  of  those  who 
benefit  by  it  could  be  lured  to  edu- 
cation at  all. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  native 
non-Mussulman  schools  and  those 
belonging  to  the  foreign  colonies 
which  form  nearly  as  important  an 
element  in  the  educational  resources 
of  Egypt  as  either  of  the  groups 
thus  briefly  sketched.  Of  the 
former,  the  Copts  have  in  all  12 
in  Cairo,  i  in  Old  Cairo,  i  in 
Ghizeh,  and  2  in  Alexandria.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  is  the 
college  attached  to  the  Patriarchate, 
which  last  year  registered  379  pupils 


— 40  boarders  and  339  externa— of 
whom  302  were  Copts,  16  Moslems, 
I  a  Jew,  8  Armenians,  5  Greeks, 
4  Greek  Catholics,  2  Armenian 
Catholics,  and  i  a  Syrian,  to  whom 
13  masters  taught  Arabic,  Cop. 
tic,  English,  French,  geography, 
writing,  and  singing.  A  theologi- 
cal  school  at  the  same  time  trained 
1 2  non  -  resident  candidates  for 
the  priesthood,  teaching  them  divi- 
nity,  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  church 
chanting.  A  third  seminary,  the 
college  of  Hart-Saqqain,  was  at- 
tended  by  74  non-residents,  of 
whom  71  were  Copts,  2  Moslems, 
and  I  an  Armenian  Catholic,  who 
were  instructed  in  Arabic,  Coptic, 
English,  French,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  In  the  same  quarter 
is  also  a  girls'  school,  in  which  45 
pupils,  all  Copts,  were  taught  Arabic 
and  needlework;  and  near  the 
Esbekieh  is  another,  where  80  girls 
received  similar  instruction.  The 
remaining  7  schools  in  the  capital, 
as  also  those  in  Old  Cairo,  Ghizeb, 
and  Alexandria,  are  primary  schools 
attended  only  by  Copts,  and  last 
year  mustered  altogether  244  pupils, 
who  learned  Arabic,  Coptic,  writing, 
and  elementary  arithmetic.  The 
total  cost  of  these  Coptic  schools 
was  last  year  201,5 18  p.,  towards 
which  the  Khedive  contributed 
109,688  p.,  being  the  rent  of  1,500 
feddans  of  land  given  by  his  High- 
ness as  an  endowment ;  of  the  re- 
mainder, 20,000  p.  was  derived  from 
house  property  belonging  to  the 
schools,  and  the  balance,  71,879  p., 
from  the  Patriarchate,  which  con- 
trols  the  whole.  The  Catholic 
Copts  have  besides  sever&l  primary 
and  secondary  schools  chiefly  in 
Upper  Egypt,  at  Assiout,  Takhta, 
Akhmin  Qhirgeh,  Kenneh  and  Na- 
gadeh,  in  which  last  year  nearly 
300  children  received  instruction. 

Besides  several  primary  schools 
in  Cairo,  and  Alexandria,  the  Jews 
maintain  in  both  cities  a  large  free 
school  for  children  of  their  own 
community.     In   the  metropolitan 
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semioarj  175  boys  and  the  same 
number  of  girls  were  last  year 
iaaght  Hebrew,  Arabic,  French, 
Italian,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and 
in  that  in  Alexandria  similar  in- 
fitmction  was  given  to  127  boys  and 
145  girls,  of  whom  70  of  each  sex 
were  Egyptians,  and  the  remainder 
Israelites  of  other  nationalities. 
There  is  also  another  Jewish 
hoys'  school  in  Alexandria,  in  which 
a  tithe  of  the  55  pnpils  are  free, 
«nd  the  rest  charged  a  small  weekly 
fee.  Bat  these  institntions  famish 
no  complete  measure  of  the  state  of 
education  amongst  the  Jews  of 
Egypt,  as  both  boys  and  girls  of  this 
commnnity  largely  frequent  the  nu- 
meroas  foreign  schools  in  operation 
thronghont  the  country — to  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  that  an  illiterate 
Jew  ]a  a  rarity  anywhere  between 
Alexandria  and  Assouan.   • 

The  ray  ah  Greeks  support  two  free 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  Cairo, 
in  which  respectively  140  of  the 
former  are  taught  Greek,  French, 
Arabic,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
geography,  and  history  ;  and  120  of 
the  latter  learn  Greek,  French,  his- 
^^>  g^gtaphy,  arithmetic,  needle 
work,  and  music.  In  Alexandria, 
where  this  community  is  more  nu- 
merous, it  similarly  educates,  in  two 
separate  schools,  430  boys  and  222 
girls,  of  whom,  as  in  Cairo,  a  con- 
siderable number  belong  to  other 
ntes.  Indeed,  the  liberality  with 
which  nearly  all  schools  in  Egypt 
are  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  or  nation- 
ftiity,  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
features  in  connection  with  public 
instruction  in  this  country. 

The  Armenians,  though  availing 
themselves  readily  of  both  the 
iiative  and  foreign  schools,  main- 
tain only  one  free  seminary  for 
30  boys  of  their  own  community 
at  Cairo,  in  which  the  course  of 
iustmction  is  limited  to  Armenian, 
Arabic,  French,  and  arithmetic. 

The  Syrian  Maronites  have  three 
primary  schools  in  Cairo,  and  the 
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Greek  Catholics  of  the  same  '  nation' 
another  in  Alexandria ;  but  the 
whole  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  educational  progress  of  the 
country,  and  call,  therefore,  for  only 
passing  mention. 

Between  these  native,  so  to  speak, 
denominational  schools,  and  the 
large  contingent  conducted  by  fo- 
reign missionary  and  other  agency, 
may  be  ranked  the  two  fine  '  Free, 
Gratuitous,  and  Universal  Schools,' 
founded  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo 
respectively,  in  1868  and  1873,  under 
the  patronage  and  with  the  very 
liberal  support  of  Mehemet  Tufik 
Pasha,  the  heir  apparent.  As  their 
programme  states,  these  institu- 
tions are  *  exclusively  scientific  and 
professional,  and  teach  no  religious 
dogma  whatever,  so  that  men  and 
children  of  all  creeds  may  come  and 
learn  what  is  needful  for  their  aims 
in  life.  Their  work  belongs  to  hu- 
manity, and  they  cannot  in  any 
case  become  the  instruments  of  a 
system  or  creed,  since  they  recog- 
nise only  liberty  of  thought  and 
morality  dissociated  from  every  pre- 
conceived idea.'  So  broad  a  basis, 
coupled  with  gratuity  of  instruc- 
tion, speedily  attracted  a  hetero- 
geneous crowd  of  pupils  to  both 
schools;  the  486  who  were  regis- 
tered in  Cairo  last  year  included 
262  Egyptians  of  every  native  race 
and  creed,  15  English,  62  French, 
73  Italians,  26  Greeks,  2 1  Austrians, 
5  Prussians,  3  Turks,  3  Russians, 
3  Spaniards,  and  13  of  undeter- 
mined nationality ;  while  the  256  on 
the  books  of  the  Alexandria  school 
were  equally  diverse.  The  course 
of  instmiction  in  both  institutions  is 
nearly  identical,  including  Arabic, 
English,  French,  Italian,  elementary 
mathematics,  history,  and  writing. 
In  connection  with  both  are  night 
schools  for  adults,  which  are  also 
largely  attended  by  Arabs,  Copts, 
Jews,  Levantines,  and  Europeans 
of  almost  every  nationality — the 
waifs  and  strays  of  Babeldom  who 
have  no  time  for  school  work  by  day. 
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but  who  take  indnstrioiiBly  to  it  six 
evenings  a  week  under  the  attrac- 
tions here  offered.  The  Khedive  is 
also  a  generous  supporter  of  these 
schools,  which  depend  on,  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  balance  of  their 
expenditure. 

The  most  important  foreign  day 
school  in  Egypt  is  the  Italian  Col- 
lege at  Alexandria,  founded  during 
the  reign  of  Said  Pasha,  who  aided 
it  with  a  grant  of  2,400^.,  to  which 
the  present  Khedive  subsequently 
added  the  gift  of  a  large  and  valuable 
piece  of  ground,  the  sale  of  a  part 
of  which  covered  the  whole  cost  of 
erecting  the  college  building.  This 
institution  ranks  as  a  '  national 
college,'  and  as  such  receives  a  sub- 
vention of  i,20oZ.  a  year  &om  the 
Italian  Government.  The  course  of 
instruction  includes  Italian,  Arabic, 
English  (if  desired),  Frem)h,  mathe- 
matics, book-keeping,  natural  philo- 
sophy, history,  geography,  writing, 
and  drawing.  A  majority  of  its 
pupils  are  Jews,  and  about  20  of 
the  remainder  Moslems. 

Of  the  foreign  missionary  schools 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in 
public  instruction  in  Egypt,  the 
oldest  are  those  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  dePaul  and  the 
Lazarist  Fathers,  whom  Mehemet 
Ali  encouraged  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Cairo,  in  1844,  by  a  grant 
of  valuable  house  property  as  an 
endowment.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine  soon  followed| 
and  during  the  next  ten  years  the 
success  of  these  pioneers  and  the 
liberality  of  the  Viceroys  attracted 
further  reinforcements  of  Francis- 
cans, Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  other  educational  propagandists 
of  Borne,  who,  it  must  be  gratefully 
admitted,  have  contributed  much  to 
the  spread  of  popular  instruction  in 
the  country.  Most  of  their  schools 
are  free,  and,  although  the  'na- 
tional'  religion  of  the  whole  is 
Boman  Catholio,  proselytism  is  sub- 
ordinated to  sound  secular  teaching ; 
and  the  result  has  been  a  deserved 


success,  both  in  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  to  which  their  labours  baye 
been  chiefly  confined.  Indepen. 
dently  of  private  schools,  these 
Catholic  missionary  seminaries  last 
year  registered  3,132  pupils,  as 
diverse  in  race,  creed,  and  natiou. 
ality  as  those  in  attendance  at  anj 
of  the  schools  already  noticed. 

The  schools  of  the  American 
Board  of  Missions  rank  next  in 
importance,  and  similarly  owe  their 
success  in  great  measure  to  the 
liberal  protection  of  the  Khedive. 
The  first  of  these  was  opened  in 
Cairo  in  1855,  in  a  building  granted 
by  Said  Pasha,  and  within  the  next 
ten  years  others  followed  at  Alex. 
andria,  Medinet-el-Fayoum,  Assiont, 
Kous,  and  Mansourah.  These  have 
since  been  supplemented  by  13 
others  in  the  chief  towns  and 
villages  .  of-  Middle  and  Upper 
Egypt,  until  last  year  no  fewer  than 
28  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of 
1,244  pupUs,  were  in  active  opera- 
tion under  agents  of  the  Board 
Their  chief  centres  of  work  are  at 
Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Assiout.  h 
the  first  of  these  they  have  a  hoyn' 
'college,'  2  girls'  and  i  mixed 
school;  in  the  second,  i  hoys' 
and  I  girls'  school;  and  in  the 
third,  I  boys'  and  i  girls'  school, 
a  'college'  for  advanced  male 
pupils,  a  theological  seminaiy  for 
native  Protestant  candidates  for 
the  ministiy,  and  a  training-school 
for  female  teachers.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  are  free,  the  cost  o( 
their  maintenance  being  borne  bj 
the  Board,  aided  by  grants  from  the 
privy  purse  of  the  Khedive.  I^st 
year  the  site  of  the  old  buildingooca. 
pied  by  the  college  at  Cairo  being 
required  for  one  of  the  civic  improve- 
ments, his  Highness  gave  instead 
of  it  a  valuable  plot  of  ground  in 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  £sbe- 
kieh,  with  a  donation  of  7,000^.  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  and  improved 
tenement,  which  will  suitably  lodgt 
not  merely  the  150  or  more  pnpilsi 
but  the  whole   teaching  staff  of 
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missionaries  and  their  &milies.  Al- 
though these  American  schools 
throw  open  their  doors  to  pupils  of 
ail  races  and  faiths,  their  chief 
dieniele  are  Copts,  amongst  whom 
Messrs.  Ewing,  Lansing,  Haryej, 
Hogg,  and  the  other  principal  agents 
of  the  Boston  Board  have  won  de- 
seiredly  great  influence. 

Comparable  with  the  best  of  these 
American  seminaries  is  the  '  British 
Mission  School,'  fonnded  in  1862, 
and  since  then  personally  condacted 
in  Cairo  by  Miss  Whately,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Dablin,  who  has  devoted  her  life 
and  fortune  to  the  promotion  of  in- 
struction amongst  the  Fellaheen, 
with  an  energy  and  liberality  which 
haye  already  made  her  school  one 
of  the  chief  edncational  forces  of 
Egypt.  In  1875  it  gratuitously 
taught  Arabic,  English,  French, 
geography,  history,  and  writing 
(and  to  the  girls  needlework)  to 
150  male  and  158  female  pupils, 
chiefly  peasants,  but  also  including 
not  a  few  of  middle-class  and  higher 
rani,  whom  the  excellent  repute  of 
the  school  attracted  to  its  classes. 
This  institution  is  also  much  indebt- 
ed to  the  generosity  of  the  Khedive, 
who  made  a  free  grant  of  its  site ; 
but  it  mainly  depends  on  the  private 
fortune  of  its  foundress,  and  the 
contributions  of  English  travellers 
visiting  Cairo. 

A  couple  of  Scottish  mission 
schools  in  Alexandria  complete 
the  list  of  the  more  important  of 
these  foreign  auxiliaries  of  public 
instruction  in  Egypt.  Last  year 
these  two  institutions,  which  are 
also  free  to  the  poor,  were  re- 
spectively attended  by  95  boys 
and  92  girls,  of  all  races  and  creeds, 
who,  besides  needle  work  for  the 
girls,  are  taught  Arabic,  English, 
French,  Italian,  writingi  arithmetic, 
and  history. 

Such,  then,  is  the  educational 
machinery  now  at  work  in  the 
dominion  of  the  Khedive.  The 
offidal  inspection     of    last    year, 


which  was  confessedly  incomplete 
as  regarded  the  village  schools,  and 
omitted  also  many  private  ones 
conducted  by  foreigners  in  the  large 
towns,  returned  a  total  of  4,817 
schools  of  all  classes,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  140,977  pupils  in  regular 
attendance.  This  showed  an  in- 
crease of  1,072  schools  and  27,722 
pupils  on  the  figures  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  but  the  augmentation  is, 
no  doubt,  to  be  explained  as  much 
by  the  greater  completeness  of  this 
last  return  as  by  the  actual  growth 
in  the  number  of  schools  during  the 
twelvemonth.  *  On  the  other  hand, 
says  the  report,  '  the  inspection  of 
more  than  one  province  having  been 
made  either  while  the  harvest  was 
being  gathered  in  or  at  the  time  of 
high  Nile,  when  nearly  the  whole 
population  was  out  in  the  fields  or 
on  the  river  banks,  the  recorded 
figures  often  imperfectly  represent 
the  average  attendance  of  the  year. 
Sach  as  they  are,  however,  the 
results  now  submitted  prove  a  rapid 
increase,  which  shows  how  fructuous 
and  persistent  have  been  the  efforts 
made  by  his  Highness  for  the  spread 
of  public  instruction  in  the  country.' 
Relatively  to  Europe,  the  educa- 
tional level  attained  by  Egypt  is 
not,  of  course,  a  high  one ;  but  it 
is  still  respectable.  Thns,  while 
Prussia  and  Switzerland  register 
15,  France  13,  England  12,  Austria 
9,  Ireland  3,  Greece  5,  Portugal  2^, 
and  Russia  2  per  cent,  of  their 
populations  as  receiving  primary 
instruction,  Egypt  shows  2|  per 
cent,  of  her  motley  millions  as 
under  regular  school  teaching  of 
some  kind,  or,  in  fact,  more  than  4 
per  cent,  of  her  whole  male  popula-  ^ 
tion,  seeing  how  few  of  her  140,000 
odd  pupils  as  yet  belong  to  the 
other  sex.  Such  fignres  form  a 
potent  &ctor  in  Egyptian  progress, 
and,  in  view  of  their  steady  growth 
from  the  first  year  of  the  present 
reign,  are  full  of  hope  for  the  future 
not  merely  of  the  country  itself,  but 
— from  its  relation  as  the  natural 
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watershed,  so  to  speak,  of  ciyilL<<ation 
to  the  whole  continent — of  Africa  at 
large.  Nor  coald  the  conduct  of  this 
great  humanising  work  well  be  in 
better  hands  than  it  is  at  present. 
Biaz  Pasha,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  like  most  .of  the  other 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet, 
received    an    excellent    European 


education,  and  is  in  all  respects  a 
man  of  wide  and  liberal  culture; 
while  his  lieutenant,  Dor  Bey,  a 
Swiss  gentleman  of  long  educa- 
tional training  and  experience,  is, 
perhaps,  the  ablest  European  8p&. 
cialist  now  in  the  service  of  the 
Khedive.^ 

J.  C.  McCoAK. 


•  Since  this  paper  was  io  type,  Mr.  Bogers,  formerly  H.M.  consul  at  Cairo,  and 
lately  the  Egyptian  G-overnmenc  agent  in  London,  has  (on  the  abolition  of  the  agency) 
been  xfappoioted  administratiye  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  a  post  which  he  held 
with  mucn  usefulness  for  a  short  time  before  his  nomination  to  London. 
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CABNOrS  PLAN  FOR  INVADING  ENGLAND. 


THE  approbensions  of  a  French  de- 
scent upon  England,  entertained 
by  our  forefathers  daring  the  wars  of 
the  Great  Bevolntion,  are  still  tra- 
ditionally remembered.  The  *in- 
Tasion  panics'  with  which  John 
Ball  was  at  times  overtaken  were 
reeonnted  some  years  ago  (in  the 
Comini  Magazme,  No.  XL,  i860) 
by  the  able  pen  of  the  late  Mr. 
Higgins  ('Jacob  Omnium');  to- 
gether with  the  two  tangible  em- 
bodiments of  Gallic  designs  against 
British  soil  —  the  expedition  of 
Hoche,  which  stress  of  weather 
drove  back,  and  the  actual  landing 
of  Humbert  in  Ireland  (1798).  lu 
the  recently  published  Memoires  du 
ATarecWcfo  (JroMcAy  (Paris,  1873-5), 
by  bis  grandson,  the  Marquis  de 
Grouchy,  have  been  included  in- 
edited  documents  which  reveal  a 
carious  project  of  the  renowned 
Camot — the  organiser  of  victory — 
with  a  view  to  annoy,  if  not  annihi- 
late, perfidious  Albion. 

Evidence  has  long  existed  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  traditional 
popular  impression  regarding  Car- 
notaa  a  man  of  *  antique  virtue,' 
and  a  War  Minister  who  invariably 
'organised  victory,*^  is,  if  not  ex- 
actly amy  th,aconsiderable  exaggera- 
tion of  his  real  merits.  But  few  proba- 
bly would  have  looked  to  find  him 
seriously  entertaining  and  elaborat- 
ing the  grotesque  scheme,  combin- 
ing elements  at  once  of  the  ludicrous 
and  the  atrocious,  which  is  disclosed 
by  the  documents  included  in  the 
work  of  the  Marquis  de  Grouchy. 

The  inception  of  the  project  does 
not  apparently  rest  with    Camot, 


but  with  a  certain  General  Labar- 
roliere,  who,  in  1796,  when  Camot 
was  a  member  of  the  Directory,  sub- 
mitted his  idea  in  a  short  note  to 
the  War  Department.  *  Combien,* 
remarks  this  personage,  with  possibly 
a  twinge  of  conscience,  *  combien  le 
projet  a  d'avantages,  malgre  son 
immaralite.'  Camot,  struck  with  its 
advantages  and  undeterred  by  its 
immorality  (which,  perhaps,  he 
would  have  palliated  by  referring 
to  the  English  Quiberon  expedition), 
straightway  drew  up  the  paper 
with  which  the  Marquis  de  Grouchy 
has  made  us  acquainted. 

The  following  are  the  chief  heads 
of  this  notable  Memorandum  for  the 
Organisation  of  a  Partisan  War  in 
England  (InsiruciionpourV  Etdblisse' 
merit  d'une  Chouannerie  en  Angle- 
terre): 

The  direct  object  of  this  plan  is  not  to 
set  in  motion  a  revolution  in  England,  al- 
though it  is  possible  that  a  revolution  may 
break  out  through  circumstances  which  its 
execution  may  originate. 

But  at  present  the  objects  of  this  plan 
are,  to  disquiet  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  mete  out  to  it  all  the  evil  which 
the  Chouannrriet  organised  and  supported 
by  the  English  Government,  has  inflicted 
upon  ns ;  in  this  way  forcing  it  to  desire 
the  cessation  of  a  war  which,  with  this 
lighted  brand  cast  upon  a  portion  of  Eng- 
lish territory,  would  become  fatal  to  a  large 
number  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  men  to  be  employed  in  this  ezpedi^ 
tion  should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  young, 
robust,  and  daring ;  men  accustomed  to 
dangers,  and  prone  to  grasp  at  booty. 

Following  the  example  of  the  bucca- 
neers in  the  West  Indies,  they  should  know 
how  to  ciirry  death  and  despair  into  the 
ranks  of  their  enemies ;  so  that  the  reports 
of  their  strength  and  their  boldness  should 


'  The  well-timed  exclamation—'  D^riterez-vous  done  d'accusation  Thomme  qui  & 
organisA  la  victoire  ? '—uttered  by  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  alone  saved  Camot,  in  May  1795» 
from  being  put  on  his  trial  for  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  Conmiltt«e  of  Public 
Safety  and  his  connection  generally  with  the  Terrorists. 
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suffice  to  terrify  and  put  to  flight  all  who 
might  propose  to  Qbstruct  their  much. 

Intrepidity,  audacity,  contempt  of  death, 
fhould  ahoTo  all  things  be  found  in  the 
chiefs  of  the  expedition.  With  forces  or- 
ganised as  proposed,  the  example  and  the 
personal  influence  of  those  who  lend  them 
count  for  everything ;  they  should  exercise, 
so  to  say,  despotic  power  over  their  men. 

A  portion  of  the  troops  can  be  made  up 
of  convicts  and  galley  slaves— such  of  them 
as  may  be  found  to  possess  the  physical 
and  moral  qualities  requisite  in  the  men  of 
this  expedition. 
^  These  persons  to  be  assured  the  posses- 
sion of  the  plunder  they  may  gather ;  to 
be  promised  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  their 
gains  in  some  one  of  our  colonies — for 
example,  Cayenne,  or  the  late  6panish  por- 
tion of  Santo  Domingo.  A  fortune  easily 
acquired,  and  the  unmolested  eijoyment  of 
it  in  the  future,  should  be  held  out  to 
them. 

further  than  this,  these  convicts  should 
be  led  to  expect  the  full  remission  of  their 
penalties  in  recompense  of  the  services 
they  are  to  render  to  their  country.' 

The  first  nucleus  of  the  proposed  forces, 
to  the  number  of,  say,  two  thousand  men, 
should  be  organisied  in  companies  of  about 
fifty  men  each,  having  their  officers,  subor- 
dinate to  a  supreme  chief  charged  with  the 
general  direction  of  operations. 

This  chief  should  be  invested  with  large 
authority.  He  should  be  empowered  to 
constitute  military  committees  of  three 
members,  charged-  with  the  judgment  of 
breaches  of  discipline.  Cowa^ice  should 
be  regarded  as  an  unpardonable  crime, 
which  it  should  be  the  duty  of  everyone  to 
denounce.  Those  guilty  of  it  should  be  at 
once  brought  before  the  committees. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  expedi- 
tion composed  at  first  of  so  small  a  force 
can  only  achieve  success  by  bold  and  extra- 
oidinary  mea8ure.s.  The  chiefs  must  study 
to  inflame  and  keep  alive  in  their  com- 
panies that  enthusiasm  which  multiplies 
their  strength  a  hundred-fold,  and  which 
can  surmount  all  resistance.  Let  them 
persuade  their  men  that  they  are  invincible, 
and  they  will  be  so. 

The  *  Insfcrucfcion  *  here  comprises 
some  details  as  to  arms  and  acooutre- 


ments,  among  whicli  was  to  be  in- 
eluded  a  smaU  snpplj  of  sabres  and 
spurs  for  the  cavalry,  'the  formation 
of  which  should  commence  as  soon 
as  the  first  capture  of  horses  is 
effected.' 

Provisions  (the  'Instruction'  conti- 
nues) should  be  carried  in  abundance,  so 
that  subsistence  be  assured  for  a  ooD8ide^ 
able  time.  Brandy  and  tobacco  will  form 
an  important  part  of  the  supplies.  Nothing 
must  be  neglected  to  prevent  ennvi  and 
melancholy  attacking  the  soldier.  The 
Frenchman  is  sure  to  conquer  when  he 
marches  singing  to  the  fight. 

It  would  be  well  for  measures  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  simultaneous  arrival  of 
all  the  expeditionary  forces  on  the  points 
of  the  coast  determined  upon  for  debarka- 
tion. 

Two  important  considerations,  howeTer, 
appear  to  discountenance  the  starting  of 
the  whole  force  from  the  same  port : 

1.  So  considerable  an  embarkation  miiHit 
rouse  the  suspicions  of  the  English,  and 
cause  them  to  be  on  the  alert  to  intercept 
such  a  flotilla ;  also  to  station  along  their 
coasts  forces  which  might  contest  our  land- 
ing,  or  render  it  more  difficult. 

2.  Desirable  as  it  is  that  debarkation  be 
effected  at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
less  so  that  it  be  made  on  different  points  of 
the  coast,  both  because  the  larger  the  extent 
of  territory  over  which  our  troops  spread 
terror  and  desolation  the  greater  will  seem 
our  strength  in  the  enemy's  eyes,  stnd  also 
because,  by  this  mode  of  procedure,  the 
means  of  subsistence  will  be  obtained  with 
greater  fecility. 

It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  embarka- 
tions to  take  place  at  several  ports ;  and  it 
should  be  announced  that  the  destination 
of  the  forces  is  for  our  islands  [in  the 
"West  Indies]. 

On  landing,  the  chiefs  will  seize  those 
positions  which,  from  their  study  of  the 
map,  they  will  have  perceived  to  be  the 
most  advantageous.  They  will  abo  agree 
on  modes  of  communication  with  each  other, 
and  flx  rallying-points  in  the  interior 
whereat  to  reunite  in  case  of  need,  or  to 
which  they  may  despatch  for  each  other  re- 
inforcements and  munitions. 


'  'Each  individual  who  passes  over  to  play  the  Chouan  in  England  should  set  out  vith 
the  design  to  get  together  or  steal  one  hundred  thousand  francs  {avee  U  projet  (fp  amatstr 
oud^y  voter  cent  mUle  francs)^  so  as  to  have  the  prospect  of  flnishing  his  career  in  ease 
and  tranquillity.  Let  all  the  convicts  to  be  thrown  upon  the  island  be  assured  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  time,  to  be  flxed  by  Gbvemment,  they  will  receive  besides  the  gains 
they  may  have  amassed  a  formal  pardon  ficom  the  Gt>vernment' — Letter  iff  General 
Labarroliire. 
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Thej  will  announce  themselyes  and  their 
soldiers  as  the  'avengers  of  liberty  and 
enemies  of  tyrants/  They  will  giye  to 
their  eoldierp,  and  will  themselves  assume, 
as  occasion  may  suggest,  those  military 
Mbriqmls  which  are  sometimes  effective  in 
augmenting  the  confidence  and  audacity  of 
their  recipients  and  the  terror  of  those 
whom  they  attack.  This  moral  stimulus 
has  ofteu  exercised  an  influence. 

If  the  force,  on  its  arrival,  were  to  attack 
the  property  of  all  classes,  erery  inhabit- 
ant of  the  land  would  become  its  enemy, 
and  it  would  vary  probably  be  overpowered 
by  numbers. 

What  must  be  done,  therefore,  is  to 
solemnly  proclaim  la  guerre  aux  chdteaux 
it  la  pair  aux  ckaumUresf  and  the  conduct 
of  the  troops,  especially  in  the  commence- 
ment,' must  conform  to  this  declaration. 
The  chiefs  must  exercise  constant  vigilance 
<m  this  point. 

As  the  troops  advance  into  the  interior 
they  wUl  open  all  the  gaols,  and  enlist  and 
incorporate  the  prisoners. 

They  will  rouse  up  all  the  working-men, 
the  indigent,  and  the  discontented,  giving 
them  supplies  and  arms,  and  holding  out 
to  them  the  prospect  of  plunder. 

AU  vehicles  must  be  broken  up. 

The  &st  efibrts  of  the  expedition  must 
be  to  procure  horses,  and  to  organise  a 
body  of  cavalry  ;  this  arm  will  have  to  be 
employed  with  the  greatest  discretion,  until 
its  strength  shall  have  become  consider- 
able. 

The  war,  to  fulfil  its  object,  must  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  that  waged 
against  us  by  the  Chouana  in  the  interior  of 
the  Republic. 

Hegolar  engagements  must  be  avoided, 
save  when  superiority  in  numbers  renders 
snccesa  certain.* 

Attacks  must  be  made  on  as  many 
places  as  possible,  and  over  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  to  give  the  enemy  an  im- 
posing idea  of  our  force.  The  enemy 
must  be  harassed,  led  over  a  great  extent 
of  ground  in  one  day,  and  thus  impressed 


with  the  opinion  of  our  skill  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  overcoming  us.  We  must 
attack  when  it  is  known  that  the  enemy  is 
weak;  escape  from  him,  and  disappear, 
when  his  numbers  are  superior.  In  attack- 
ing, the  enemy  must  be  approached  under 
cover  of  the  hedges  and  ditches,  making' 
all  possible  use  of  the  occurrence  of  fog 
and  rain.  When  beaten,  he  must  be  pur- 
sued a  outrance,  and  no  quarter  given  to 
prisoners.  Ways  of  retreat  must  be  care- 
fully noted ;  this  should  be  easy  in  a  coun- 
try with  its  conmiunications  cut.  The 
bridges  must  be  broken  down,  and  the 
roads  blocked  up,  wheneyer  circumstances 
render  these  measures  expedient.  The 
mail  coaches  and  all  Gbyernment  convey- 
ances to  be  stopped  and  plundered.  This 
will  oblige  the  Government  to  employ  a 
large  number  of  its  forces  simply  on  escort 
duty."  Everything  belonging  to  the 
Marine,  or  which  might  be  of  use  to  that 
department,  to  be  burnt.  Any  Gt)yemment 
moneys  found  in  country  places  to  be  seized. 
Any  communes  which  may  attempt  resist- 
ance to  be  summoned  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Military  executions  to  be  made,  and 
contributions  levied  among  such  as 
actually  oppose  us.  Belations  to  be  kept 
up  with  the  towns  by  means  of  such  of  our 
soldiers  as  know  the  language.  Spies  to 
be  sent  out  in  the  radius  of  our  base  of 
operations ;  these  to  be  paid  either  out  of 
the  Government  moneys  which  may  be 
seized,  or  by  the  contributions  levied  on 
the  rebellious  communes,  and  especially  on 
the  large  landowners. 

Such  are  the  rules,  the  observation  of 
which  appears  more  especially  necessary  to 
fulfil  the  ends  of  the  projected  expedition. 

The  reader  may  probably  bo 
curious  to  know '  whether  any  efEort 
was  made  by  the  Directory  to  set 
this  extraordinary  plan  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England  in  activity  ?  ' 

We  think  we  may  answer,  There 
was.     Early  in  1797  a  diminutive 


'  The  well-known  war-cry  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  originated  by  Cham- 
fort. 

*  '  The  commander  should  be  instructed,'  says  the  note  of  General  Labarroli^re,  in 
hlant  terms,  'parlor  beaucoup  de  liberie,  mais  n* avoir  posUivement  que  le  projet  de 
deiruire,  et  non  d'idijier.' 

*  'The  troops  must  give  battle  as  seldom  as  possible,*  says  the  note  of  General  Labar- 
rolifcre;  '  only  when  they  are  absolutely  forced  to  it,  or  when  they  are  six  to  one.' 

'  '  Si  on  pouvait  esp^rer  qu*une  troupe,  ddbarqu^e  en  Angle terre,  d'une  force  quel- 
conque,  pftt  forcer  les  Anglais  a  donner  des  escortes  k  toutes  leurs  voitures  publiques,  on 
anrait,  ce  me  semble,  obtenu  de  grands  avantages,  puisque  dans  I'arm^e  de  I'Ouest  il  y  a 
plus  de  60,000  hommes  imiquement  employes  en  escortes,  et  que,  malgr^  ce  nombre 
immense  de  troupes,  le  Gouvemement  6prouve  chaque  jour  des  pertes.' — Note  of  General 
LaJltarroliire, 
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expedition  sailed  from  Brest,  tbe 
career  of  which,  brief  and  petty  as 
it  was,  seems  to  point  it  oat  as  de- 
spatched— possibly  as  a  mere  pilot 
balloon — ^in  accordance  with  this 
*  Instruction'  of  the  Director  Camot 
now  brought  to  light. 

Very  few  Englishmen  probably 
are  aware  that,  within  the  memory 
of  living  men,  the  foot  of  the  in- 
vader has  in  reality  been  planted 
on  our  island ;  that  a  French  force, 
successfiil  in  crossing  our  *  silver 
streak  of  sea,'  did  actually  effect  a 
landing  on  the  soil  of  Albion.  The 
story  of  this  invasion  is  of  but 
Lilipntian  historical  import,  though 
it  is  amusing  enough. 

On  the  2oth  of  February,  1797 — 
a  fine  frosty  morning — four  vessels 
which,  despite  their  showiog  British 
colours,  presented  several  suspicious 
characteristics,  were  seen  off  the 
Pembrokeshire  coast,  nearing  the 
small  town  and  harbour  of  Fish- 
guard. They  were  indeed  French, 
and  from  them  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  disembarked  a  force 
numbering  somewhat  over  a  thou- 
sand men,  bringing  with  them 
'  several  casks  of  ammunition  '  and 
one  cask  of  brandy,  and  proceeded 
to  encamp  on  a  rocky  height  near 
Fishguard.  '  Their  casks,'  says 
Fenton,  the  historian  of  Pembroke- 
shire, who  has  chronicled  in  John- 
sonian periods  the  event  of  which 
he  was  partly  an  eye  witness,  *  they 
rolled  up  an  almost  precipitous  steep, 
grown  glassy  by  the  dryness  of  the 
weather — a  task  apparently  so  Her- 
culean as  almost  to  exceed  credi- 
bility.' 

The  worthy  Welsh  folk  of  Fish- 
guard, though  much  alarmed,  did 
not  lose  their  presence  of  mind  in  so 
startling  a  crisis,  and  messengers 
promptly  went  off  in  all  directions 
to  rouse  the  surrounding  country. 
During  the  night  riders  in  hot 
haste  dashed  into  Newport,  Cardi- 
gan, Newcastle  Emlyn,  Tenby, 
Haverford-West,  and  other  towns 


still  &rther  away,  so  that  a  respect- 
able force  of  yeomanry,  Ac.,  drew 
together  by  the  next  morning.  Our 
brave  fellow-subjects  of  Wales  did 
not  falter.   As  the  sudden  news  that 

*  the  French  have  landed  at  Fish- 
guard '  broke  upon  them,  'Whatshall 
we  do  ? '  was  in  general,  we  are  told, 
the  first  exclamation.  But  it  was 
promptly  followed  by  the  cry  *  Go 
and  meet  them ! '  and  go  they  did. 

Meanwhile  during  the  morning 
hours  of  the  21st  the  French  were 
not  idle.  Whether  or  not  we  as- 
sume that  this  expedition  was  in- 
deed an  instalment  of  the  execution 
of  Camot's  plan,  it  is  certain  that, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  invaders 
were,  to  the  letter,  acting  up  to  the 
precepts  of  his  '  Instruction.' 
Parties  of  them  were  about  en- 
deavouring to  *  spread  terror '  in  all 
directions,  and  certainly  with  snflB- 
cient  desire  to  'gain  booty.'  The 
booty  they  acquired  was,  it  is  tme, 
chiefly  of  a  homely  character ;  for, 

*  finding  the  farms  without  anyone 
to  take  care  of  them,'  they  provided 
themselves  with  all  the  butter,  eggs, 
fowls,  gccse,  Ac,  they  could  lay 
hands  on,  which,  returning  to  camp, 

*  they  ravenously  devoured.'  *  The 
geese,'  says  Fenton,  *  they  literally 
boiled  in  butter.' 

In  their  eagerness  to  guard  them- 
selves against  the  ennui  and  melan- 
choly so  harmful  to  the  French 
soldier,  many  of  them  now  proceeded 
to  vigorously  attack  their  own  cask 
of  brandy,  with  such  results  that 

*  their  general,  to  prevent  further 
mischief,  caused  the  remainder  to 
be  poured  out  on  the  ground.'  It 
happened,  however,  that  in  many  of 
the  farm-houses  and  cottages  about 
Fishguard  there  were  casks  of  wine, 
which  had  been  recovered  from  a 
vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast  only  a 
few  days  before,  and  these  were  dis- 
covered by  the  thirsty  invaders.  The 
unlucky  French  general,  whose 
ships  meanwhile  had  weighed 
anchor  and  quietly  departed,  soon 
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found  the  greater  pari  of  his  forces 
in  a  condition  that,  as  Fenton  pnts 
it, '  niaed  the  men  above  the  con- 
trol of  discipline  and  sunk  many  of 
their  officers  below  the  power  of 
command.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
details  of  this  ridiculous  landing ; 
hut  we  have  further  to  say  that  blood 
was  actnally  shed,  and  lives  lost,  in 
this  one  day's  war  in  Pembroke. 
shire.  A  cottager,  surprising  a 
Frenchman  iu  the  act  of  consuming 
*  some  of  his  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,' 
ran  the '  Mounseer '  through  with  a 
pitchfork.  Two  other  valiant  Welsh- 
men made  a  furious  onslaught  on 
the  advanced  post  of  the  enemy. 
The  Cambrian  heroes  were  both 
killed,  but  not  until  '  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  one  Frenchman  and 
woonding  another.' 

Other  encounters,  too,  are  said  to 
have  taken  place. 


Before  the  day  was  over,  to  the 
credit  of  Welsh  promptness,  suffi- 
cient local  forces — the  Castlemartin 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  two  companies 
of  fencible  infantry,  the  Cardigan 
Militia,  and  some  seamen  with  artil- 
lery— had  arrived,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cawdor,  to  confront 
and  overawe  the  invaders.  On  the 
next  morning,  after  a  vain  applica- 
tion for  favourable  terms,  the  French 
commander  made  an  unconditional 
surrender ;  and  to  this  day  the  Go- 
vernment inspector  annually  com- 
pliments the  yeomanry  of  Castle- 
martin on  being  the  only  corps  of 
that  respectable  force  which  has 
actually  faced  the  enemy  in  the 
field. 

So  ended  what  was,  we  may  sup- 
pose, the  solitary  attempt  made  to 
put  into  execution  Carnot's  grand 
plan  *  pour  une  Chouannerie  en  An- 
gleterre.' 
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THE  TECHNICAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  GERMANT. 

By  Hbnet  Solly, 
FitnrczPAx.  of  '  The  Astibans'  IxBonnm,*  CAana  Stbbet,  St.  Martik's  Laxs. 


LEAVING  Blackwall  on  July  29 
by  the  large  and  well-appointed 
North  German  Lloyd's  steamer 
StroMSs,  we  readied  Bremerhaven 
early  on  the  3i8t,  where,  no  dyna- 
mite explosion  being  prepared,  we 
enjoyed  a  survey  of  the  new  port  of 
the  old  world-famous  Hanseatio 
town  of  Bremen  (about  fifty  miles 
higher  up  the  Weser),  which  owes 
its  existence  to  the  spirited  and 
sagacious  action  of  a  late  member 
of  the  Bremen  Senate.  This  enter- 
prising gentleman,  in  a  high-handed, 
autocratic  sort  of  way,  without  di- 
vulging his  plans  even  to  his  bro- 
ther senators,  lest  the  chance  should 
be  lost,  concluded  a  bargain  with 
Hannover,*  in  their  name,  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres,  on  which 
Bremerhaven  now  stands,  in  ex- 
change for  payment  of  an  old  debt 
due  from  that  kingdom  to  the  then 
independent  republic.  The  event 
has  fully  justified  the  proceeding, 
and  the  thriving  port  on  the  Weser 
may  some  day  rival  Hamburg  in 
the  extent  of  its  commerce. 

From  Bremerhaven  we  proceeded 
in  the  afternoon  by  steamboat  up 
the  Weser  to  a  pleasant  country 
house,  the  residence  of  an  old  friend, 
on  the  banks  of  that  river  between 
Yegesack  and  Bremen,  embosomed 
in  trees,  and  which  afforded  a  de- 
lightful shelter  from  the  oppressive 
heat  of  August. 

The  land  throughout  the  territory 
of  Bremen  and  Oldenbourg  is  farmed 
chiefly  in  small  holdings,  each  owned 
by  the  peasant  cultivator,  who  gene- 
rally resides  in  a  neat  and  commo- 


dious cottage  two  or  three  times 
the  size  of  our  English  cottages, 
but  the  upper  part  of  which  is  nsed 
as  a  loft  for  farm  produce,  while 
the  back  part  is  appropriated  to 
his  Hve  stock,  if  the  proprietor  has 
any.  The 'different  properties  are 
seldom  separated  by  any  fences  or 
hedges,  but  present  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  allotmeni 
ground  in  England.  So  far  as  I 
could  understand,  the  cultivators 
purchase  their  small  estates  bj 
the  help  of  loans ;  and  eiactlj 
the  opposite  process  has  been  going 
on  in  that  country  to  what  has 
been  carried  forward  in  England 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  by  the 
larger  properties  being  ^radaallj 
broken  up  into  small  holdings. 

The  North  German  people  struck 
me  as  remarkably  clean  in  all  re- 
spects save  one,  and  that  is  in  the 
matter  of  drainage,  and  iu  sewage 
arrangements  generally,  which  are 
marvellously  neglected. 

Being  specially  desirous  of  under- 
standing  as  much  as  I  could  of  the 
educational  appliances  of  some  of 
the  large  towns,  particularly  those 
for  technical  education  and  art 
workmanship,  I  visited  (under  the 
kind  escort  of  Herr  Luce,  one  of  the 
commercial  fraternity  of  Bremen) 
several  schools  both  in  large  villages 
and  Bremen.  The  whole  system  is 
unquestionably  magnificent,  and  is 
carried  out  with  that  unvarjing 
fidelity  and  precision  which  charac- 
terise the  German  people  in  most 
matters  of  national  duty  and  con- 
cern."   For   the  information,  then, 


*  The  incorrect  English  spelling  of  this  name  appears  to  have  originated  in  the 
time  of  '  the  Georges,'  from  the  practice  of  abbreviatiug  the  spelling  by  writing  one  » 
and  putting  a  dash  over  it,  signifying  that  another  n  was  omitted.  The  d^ah  was 
dropped,  and  the  n  not  replaced. 
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of  those  who  have  no  aoquainianoe 
with  it,  and  without  pretending  to 
give  anj  large  amoont  of  details, 
I  may  say  that  the  primary  schools 
(or  Vonckulen)^  the  commercial  (or 
BeaUchden)^  and  the  Gymnasinm 
(which  is  something  between  the 
Edioborgh  'High  School'  and 
Univemtj  College,  London)  snpplj 
HI  the  educational  wants  of  a  gene- 
ral character  bj  an  ezhaustire  pro- 
gramme for  the  jonth  of  Germany. 
£rei7  child  is  obliged  to  attend  at 
least  the  primary  schools  or  to 
receive  adequate  instruction  else- 
where ;  while  an  immense  stimulus 
is  given  to  attendance  on  the  higher 
schools  by  the  fiact  both  that  no 
Government,  railway,  or  similar 
appointmentB  can  be  obtained  with- 
out having  passed  certain  examina- 
tioD8,and  that  such  examinations 
also  enable  yonng  men  to  obtain  a 
one-year  instead  of  a  three-year 
term  of  that  military  service  from 
which  no  youth  of  any  rank,  calling, 
or  profession  can  obtain  entire 
exemption.  The  Gymnasium  and 
secondary  schools  in  Bremen  occupy 
a  very  large  and  well-proportioned 
bailding,  admirably  furnished  and 
fitted  up  for  its  purposes.  The  fees 
of  the  pupils  and  students  pay 
about  half  the  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment, the  remainder  being 
provided  by  the  State.  There  are 
two  BeaJtchtden  in  Bremen,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  going  over 
and  examining  the  arrangements  of 
one  of  them  (training  about  250 
pnpi]s),  which  seemed  as  thorough 
and  as  complete  as  possible — the 
main  distinction  between  these  and 
the  Gymnasium  being  that  the 
classics  are  not  taught  in  the  former, 
Qor  the  higher  branches  of  science 
generally.  In  one  class-room  I 
heard  the  teacher  giving  a  lesson 
in  natural  philosophy,  illustrfiting 
the  laws  of  capillary  attraction  and 
cognate  phenomena,  with  plenty  of 
apparatus  and  experiment,  to  about 
eighteen  intelligent  lads.  About  the 
same  number  in  another  room  I 


found  receiving  a  lesson  in  English 
history  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  all  these  classes  a  great 
deal  appears  to  be  done  by  means  of 
question  and  answer. 

Another  and  larger  class  were  en- 
gaged in  gymnastic  exercises,  where- 
in they  displayed  considerable  acti- 
vity; but  neither  there  nor  any- 
where else  in  Germany  do  we  often 
find  German  boys  engaged  in  any- 
thing like  onr  English  outdoor 
games.  During  the  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  allotted  as  a  *  recess '  in 
the  course  of  the  morning's  school 
time,  the  boys  were  only  engaged  in 
sauntering  about  in  the  courtyard, 
employed  for  the  most  part  in  con- 
yersation.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
observed  that  their  manner  was 
anything  but  listless,  and  their 
countenances  generally  showed  ani- 
mation and  oheerfulness. 

Corporal  punishment  of  any  kind, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  is  compara- 
tively very  rare  in  German  schools. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  very  brief 
and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Geiverb" 
Bchiden  (or  technical  trade  schools) 
at  Bremen,  in  which  I  was  particu- 
larly interested ;  for  these  schools  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  are  doing, 
on  a  fine  scale  and  with  large  sup- 
port from  the  Qt)vernment,  what  we 
are  doing  in  a  very  humble  way,  and 
by  means  of  private  liberaUty,  at 
the  *  Artisans'  Institute '  which  we 
have  established  in  London.  The 
German  Oewerhachvlen  are  intended 
both  for  apprentices  and  journey- 
men, chiefly  in  the  following  trades: 
carpenters  and  joiners,  cabinet- 
makers, machinists  or  engine-fitters, 
pattern-makers,  cutlers  and  hard- 
ware manu&cturers,  modellers  and 
plasterers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c 
Persons,  also,  whoaspire  to  be  master 
builders  come  to  these  schools,  but 
regular  architects  would  be  trained 
at  the  Polytechnic  or  the  Gymnasium 
school.  The  instruction  given  at  the 
Bremen  school  (for  which  a  large  and 
remarkably  handsome  building  has 
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been  erected)  is  mucli  the  same  as 
that  commnnicated  bj  our  SoieDce 
and  Art  teachers  nnder  the  Soath 
Kensington  Department;  bat  at 
the  *  technical  trade  schools'  in 
Hamburg,  Holz-Minden,  Einbeck, 
Hannover,  Niimberg,  Ac.,  there 
are,  in  addition,  workshops  where 
precisely  that  practical  teaching  is 
^yen  by  skiUed  workmen  which  is 
being  given  at  onr  little  London 
pioneer  establishment  to  artisans, 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  this 
country.*  The  director  {Oewerh- 
Gonsulent)  of  the  Bremen  school 
told  me  that  he  would  much  like  to 
have  such  workshops  connected 
with  his  school,  taught  by  practical 
skilled  workmen,  that  his  students 
might  learn  how  to  apply  the  scien- 
tific and  artistic  knowledge  which 
they  were  gaining  there  to  the  actual 
material  in  which  they  would  have 
to  work  when  engaged  in  their  re- 
spective trades,  whether  wood,  iron, 
stone,  plaster,  clay,  Sdc,  Ho  hopes 
by-and-by  to  have  them.  In  Hol- 
land also,  I  may  mention,  the  need 
of  these  workshops,  with  skilled 
workmen  for  teachers,  as  a  most 
important  addendum  to  all  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  artisans,  is 
being  fully  recognised;  and  in  its 
Ambacht  or  technical  trade  schools 
the  practical  teaching  of  the  work- 
shop has  for  some  time  been  part 
of  the  established  system.  At 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  these 
Ambacht  schools,  I  am  told,  are 
particularly  admirable;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  similar 
schools  existing  at  present  in  that 
country.  I  was  informed,  however, 
that  to  those  schools  only  appren- 
tices were  admitted.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Grovemment 
of  this  country,  before  very  long, 
may  see  the  propriety  of  so  far  ex- 
tending the  powers   and  scope  of 


the  '  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,'  as  to  permit  of 
their  giving  the  same  payments  to 
skilled  workmen  of  approved  com- 
petency, in  the  capacity  of  teachen, 
as  they  now  give  to  certified  teach- 
ers under  their  existing  regnlatiom. 
So  long  as  such  teachers  can  pass 
an  examination  proving  their  fit- 
ness to  impart  the  practical  and 
scientific  kind  of  instruction  re- 
quired, surely  their  inability  to 
come  up  to  a  quite  different  and 
higher  standard  ought  not  tobea 
barrier  in  the  way  of  their  receiving 
the  Government  grant  as  *  payment 
for  I'esults.'  To  enable  the  Depart- 
ment, however,  to  make  such  paj. 
ments,  I  presume  that  Parliament 
woald  have  to  authorise  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  a  minute  sanctioning 
them.  What  is  right  and  necessarj 
for  improving  and  completing  the 
technical  education  of  Contmental 
workmen  cannot  be  altogether  nn- 
necessary  or  wrong  for  British 
workmen,  who,  on  the  whole,  have 
fewer  opportunities  for  art  cultnre 
and  technical  improvement  gene- 
rally. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
these  workshops  are  as  necessary 
for  completing  the  technical  and 
scientific  training  of  artisans  as  the 
laboratory  for  chemical  and  mining 
students,  or  the  dissecting-room  and 
the  hospital  for  medical  pupils. 

The  Oewerhschtden  are  intended 
to  improve  the  taste  of  handicrafts- 
men, and  to  enable  them  to  design 
new  patterns,  Ac.;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  used  by  employers 
(called  Meister^  or  masters,  their 
journeymen  being  called  Qetd- 
len),  who  consult  the  'Director' 
at  the  head  of  the  school  when- 
ever they  require  information  abont 
new  inventions,  patterns,  &a ;  while 
the  QeseU  who  vrishes  to  become 


*  Excellent  workshops,  well  fitted  up  in  all  respects,  with  competeot  pmctical  teachers, 
under  Mr.  D.  Walker,  have  been  opened  for  some  years  at  King's  College,  London,  in 
connection  with  their  science  classes ;  but  the  price  of  admission  puts  them  fu  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  workmen,  and,  as  might  b«  expected,  their  usefubess  is  restricted 
to  a  wealthier  clawi 
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a  master,  workiog  on  his  own  ac- 
connt,   must  regularly  attend  the 
dasses  of  the  school.    To  enter  it 
he  must  perfectly  understand  draw- 
ing, and  must  DAve  fall  knowledge 
of  certain  sciences,   such  as  geo- 
metry, &c.;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,' must  have  passed  his  three 
or  four  years'  apprenticeship  with  a 
master,  in  whose  house  he  has  had 
hoard  and  lodging.    In  the  Gewerb- 
haus  mentioned  ahore,  and  under 
different    teachers,   quite    separate 
from  the  Qewerhschuley  are  several 
classes  in  which  geometry  is  taught, 
and  the  elementary  principles   of 
drawing,  these  latter  heing  attended 
hy  boys  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years    on   Wednesday  and   Satur. 
day  afternoons,   hy  apprentices  at 
night,  also  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
'To    understand    all     this,'     said 
Herr  Luce  in  describing  the  Ger- 
man  system,    'you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  all  German  children  are 
compelled  to  attend  school  from  six 
years  till  fourteen;  those  that  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  school  fees  can 
be  sent  to  the  free  schools,  where  no 
payment  is  required ;  but  all  schools 
are  under  the  control  of  the  State, 
and  all  teachers  have  to  pass  their 
examinations      before      Education 
Commissioners.       At    these    they 
learn  thoroughly  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  religion,  general  history, 
singing,    geography,    and    receive 
instinction   in  physics,   chemistry, 
mathematics,  geometry,  and  draw- 
ing ;  thus  they  are  prepared,  when 
they  become  apprentices,  to  under- 
stand  the  higher  grades.     I  think, 
therefore,'    he    added,    'that    our 
young  men  have  a  great  advantage 
in  their  general  knowledge,  and  our 
teachers  find  a  better  foundation 
to  build  upon  than  you   have  in 
England.'       Perfectly     true,     niy 
friend — the  more's  the  pity  for  us — 
but  ten  years  hence  let  us  look  at 
the  question  again. 

The  technical  department  of  our 
Artisans'  Institute  was  established 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  was 


being  done  on  the  Continent — our 
ignorance,  though  culpable,  being 
shared,  I  suppose,  by  persons  of 
much  greater  weight  than  our- 
selves, and  much  more  called  upon 
by  their  position  and  duties  to  know 
and  make  known  the  work  of  other 
countries  in  this  department — ^per- 
haps  South  Kensington  to  wit. 
CertaLu  conferences  of  working 
men,  which  I  was  led  to  hold  in 
the  spring  of  1873,  when  trying  to 
establish  the  '  Trades  Guild  of  Learn- 
ing' for  skilled  workmen,  first 
initiated  me  into  the  wants  of  work- 
ing men  on  this  point.  They  spoke 
very  clearly  and  decisively  as  to  the 
need  pf  instraction  being  given  both 
to  apprentices  and  journeymen  by 
prackcal  workmen  in  their  respective 
trades.  The  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment  teachers,  thoroughly  com- 
petent and  able  as  they  are  in  regard 
to  scientific  training,  are,  of  course, 
not  qualified  to  apply  their  teaching 
in  the  workshop.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  want,  and  of  a  praiseworthy 
but  necessarily  very  imperfect  at- 
tempt to  supply  it,  I  may  mention 
that  a  journeyman  zinc- worker,  of 
the  name  of  Latter,  stated  at 
one  of  these  conferences  that,  find- 
ing there  was  not  a  single  workman 
in  his  shop  able  to  cut  out  a  pattern, 
say  for  a  hip-bath  or  other  vessel, 
he  had  started  a  Saturday  evening 
class  for  teaching  them  how  to  do 
things  of  this  kind  on  mathematical 
principles.  The  class  was  very  fairly 
successful  for  a  time,  some  men 
walking  three  or  four  miles  to  at- 
tend it.  Another  working  man,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Savage,  a  die-sinker  by  trade, 
who  has  long  taken  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  technical  education,  having 
assured  me,  in  reply  to  my  enquiries, 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible 
to  start  classes  of  this  nature  at 
the  Artisans'  Institute,  we  made 
the  attempt,  though  with  some 
fear  and  hesitation,  found  them 
welcomed  by  a  select  but  slowly 
increasing  number  of  workmen 
in  certain  trades,  and  then  learnt 
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that  tlie  same  thing  had  been  car- 
ried on  for  seyeral  years  with  the 
greatest  snecess  at  certain  Conti- 
nental schools  supported  bj  the 
whole  power  of  the  State,  and  in 
Holland  by  private  contributions 
also.  A  small  committee  of  work- 
ing men  superintend  the  working  of 
the  technical  department  of  our 
Institute,  and,  to  prevent  any  mis- 
apprehension  of  the  object  of  these 
claisses,  it  is  distinctly  announced 
that  they  'are  not  intended  or 
adapted  to  teach  men  or  boys  a 
trade,  only  to  improve  them  in  it ; 
for  which  reason  no  person  is  al- 
lowed to  enter '  them  '  unless  he  is 
or  has  been  already  apprenticed,  or 
has  some  other  recognised  means  of 
livelihood.'  Among  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  teaclung  given  here, 
I  may  mention  that  a  very  neatly 
executed  model  of  a  'hip  roof,* 
made  by  the  students  of  the  car- 
pentry and  joinery  class,  was  exhi- 
bited at  our  annual  meeting  held 
at  the  Mansion  House  last  summer, 
the  bevels  of  every  rafter  in  it  having 
been  cut  on  strictly  geometrical 
principles. 

Eetuming  to  the  'technical 
trade  schools '  of  Gfermany,  I  may 
mention  that,  as  part  of  his  official 
duties,  the  director  is  always  look- 
ing out  in  various  quarters  for  the 
newest  designs  and  patterns  with 
which  to  supply  his  students ;  and 
the  Bremen  master  had  lately  been 
spending  three  or  four  weeks  at  the 
great  Munich  Exhibition  for  this 
purpose.  Among  other  objects  of 
interest  which  he  showed  me  as 
part  of  his  teaching  apparatus,  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  a  pub- 
lication issued  in  parts  by  the 
Kwuigewerbschule  of  Numberg, 
and  pubKshed  hv  Sigmund  Soldan. 
It  was  full  of  beautiful  studies, 
designs,  Aic.,  for  freehand  dravring, 
and  for  art  workmen  generally. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  engraving, 
consisting  of  a  design  apparently 
intended  for  the  ornamentation  of 
some  portion  of  a  ohurch  or  cathe- 


dral. It  was  in  the  form  of  a  long 
Gothic  window,  and  was  divided 
into  three  compartments;  the  lowest 
was  a  picture  of  the  dead  Abel  on 
his  mother's  knees,  and  the  top. 
most  was  some  other  Scriptural 
subject,  both  exceedingly  well  exe- 
cuted; but  the  centre  picture  of 
our  Lord  raising  the  daughter  of 
Jairns  was  inimitably  beautifoL 
The  &ce  of  the  maiden  was  some- 
thing to  be  treasured  in  the  memorj 
for  ever — a  vision  of  holy  and 
delicate  loveliness,  and  of  an  inde- 
scribable peaceful  heavenly  wonder, 
as  she  opens  her  eyes  once  more 
on  this  sublunary  world — such  as 
one  felt  it  a  blessing  to  look  upon. 

The  drawing  elates  are  conducted 
not  only  on  week  niglxts,  but  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  also,  and  are  then 
called  the 'Sunday  school.'  I  visited 
the  latter  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
found  about  150  students  of  various 
ages,  from  12  to  40  or  50,  en- 
gaged both  in  freehand  and  straight- 
line  drawing.  One  young  man, 
over  whose  shoulder  I  looked,  a 
locksmith,  I  believe,  by  trade,  was 
drawing  the  pattern  of  a  compli- 
cated lock;  another  was  engaged 
on  a  very  elegant  design  for  a 
lightning  conductor;  a  third  was 
copying  a  magnificent  antique  bust 
in  very  capital  style.  I  asked  the 
instructor  incidentally  whether  he 
thought  any  of  these  young  men 
had  been  to  church  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  to  which  he  at  once  replied, 
'Probably  nearly  all  of  them.'  Bat,  in 
common  with  such  of  the  working- 
class  population  as  are  in  the  habit 
of  attending  Divine  service,  they 
would  go  to  it  at  seven  or  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

I  found  it  generally  admitted 
that,  as  with  us,  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  now  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  teach  youths  their  trade, 
and  the  (hwerhsdivlen  are  neoes- 
sary  to  supplement  the  teaching 
of  the  workshop. 

The  director  observed,  in  regard 
to  this  apprentioeship  matter,  that 
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the  small  xaaBters  have  not  variety 
enongh  of  work  to  teach  the  lads 
Uieir  trade,  and  the  large  masters 
cannot  afford  the  time.     If  he  could 
have  the  workshops  spoken  of  above 
attached  to  his  school,  apprentice- 
ship, as  &r  as  trade  was  concerned, 
would  not  be  necessary;  for  the 
lads  might  gain  both  scientific  and 
artistic-  knowledge  (inclnding,   of 
coarse,  invention  and  design)  in  one 
department,  and  the  application  of 
their  knowledge  to  material  in  the 
other.      It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  most  of  the  lads  who 
come  to  'te<^nioal  trades  schools ' 
have  aheady  learnt  the  elements  of 
geometry  and   drawing  at  the  pri- 
mary sdbioola  (or   Yorschiden)  pre- 
vioQsiy.    On  the  other  hand,  every 
employer  is  required  to  keep  ap- 
prentices as  assistants  to  the  jour- 
neyman^  otherwise  he  conld  not  get 
jomneymen  to  work  for  him;  bat 
in  that  o^iacity  the  apprentices  are 
onljtold  what  to  do,  and  are  re- 
qoired  to  attend  the  night  schools 
in  the  winter   months,   that  they 
may  learn  not  only  drawing,  but  the 
scieDtific  and  technical  reasons  for 
what  they  have  been  doing  mechani- 
cdly  in  the  shop.       The  evening 
Bchool  hems  are  from  6.30  to  9  p.m. 
The  apprentices  appear  generally 
to  have  board    and   lodging,    bnt 
little  or  no  pay  for  the  first  three  or 
four  yean.     No  premiums  are  now 
paid  for  apprenticeship  as  a  general 
rale,  I  was  informed,  in  consequence 
of  the  di£5lcnlty  of  getting  appren- 
tices, the  reason  given  being  that 
there  were  so  many  other  ways  in 
which  youths  could   earn  wages. 
In  Bremen  and  some  other  places 
the  trade  schools  are  free  to  all 
appientioes  both  on  Sundays  and 
week    days,    but  in  other    towns 
small  payments  are  required;  but  of 
oonrae  these  payments  do  not  nearly 
cover  the  whole  expense  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  we  find,  therefore, 
as  before  stated,  that  the  technical 
trade    schools    of    Germany     are 
mamly  supported  by  the  State. 


Architects,  builders,  and  engi- 
neers must  have  worked  at  least  three 
sessions  as  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
masons,  engine-fitters,  ^.,  in  practi- 
cal workshops  or  on  railways  or  other 
public  works,  and  must  pass  sandry 
examinations  before  they  can  be 
what  are  called  'practical  direc- 
tors,' or  have  the  command  of 
workmen — the  practice  in  this 
respect,  as  regards  all  building  and 
constructive  operations,  being  assi- 
milated to  the  law  by  which  every 
officer  in  the  army  must  have  pre- 
viously passed  through  the  ranks. 
In  like  manner,  no  man  can  be  a  ^ 
foreman  (JPolir)  in  building  works 
until  he  has  passed  an  examination 
of  some  kind  both  practical  and 
theoretical.  Might  not  a  few  re- 
gulations of  this  kind  be  adopted 
in  onx  country  with  admirable 
effect  ? 

It  is  true  that  where  rules  of  this 
sort  are  made  imperative  by  law, 
the  government  which  enforces  them 
is  sometimes  sneered  at  under  the 
title  of  a  *  paternal '  government,  or 
even  the  more  contemptuous  epithet 
of  'grandmotherly.'  Now,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  great 
advantages  in  the  possession  by  any 
nation  of  those  qualities  of  self-re- 
liance which  enable  a  community  to 
do  all  sorts  of  useful  things  by  means 
of  voluntary  effort,  instead  of  trnst- 
ing  to,  or  leaning  upon,  its  govern- 
ment for  the  supply  of  its  various 
wants ;  and  we  h&sre  reason  in  Eng- 
land to  be  proud  of  the  large  amount 
of  self-help  and  voluntary  effort  for 
various  purposes  which  has  been 
manifested  among  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  certain  that  all 
ffovemments  have  a  very  important 
function  to  perform  by  taking  the 
initiative  in  leading  the  way  in 
many  good  works,  and  in  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  voluntary  effort. 
Too  often  this  sneer  at  paternal 
government  is  simply  a  device  to 
excuse  governments  for  shirking 
their  rightfdl  duties.  And  whatever 
else  we  may  have  to  be  proud  of, 
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we  have  certainly  great  cause  in 
ibis  country  to  be  asbamed  of  tbe 
extent  to  wbicb  botb  people  and 
Government  bave  lagged  bcbind 
Continental  nations  in  tbe  matter  of 
tecbnical  education. 

Moreover,  if  we  are  to  be  wbolly 
dependent  for  tbe  establisbment  of 
sucb  scbools  on  private  and  volun- 
tary support  instead  of  partly  on 
Parliamentary  grants,  tbere  ougbt, 
at  least,  to  be  an  end  to  tbe  objec- 
tions often  made  by  employers  of 
labour  and  wealtby  persons  wben 
applied  to  for  subscriptions  on  be- 
*  balf  of  educational  institutions  for 
working  men,  viz.  tbat  tbose  wbo 
are  to  benefit  by  tbe  said  institutions 
ougbt  to  find  tbe  money  for  tbem. 
In  no  country  and  in  no  period  of 
bistory,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  bave 
ibe  people  wbo  needed  education 
been  botb  able  and  willing  to  meet 
mucb  of  tbe  beavy  expenses  required 
for  providing  it. 

Wbere  would  our  great  national 
universities  and  public  grammar 
ficbools  bave  been  bad  tbeir  esta- 
blisbment and  maintenance  de- 
pended on  tbe  pecuniary  support  of 
tbe  poor  students  for  wbose  benefit 
tbey  were  founded  ?  But  tbe  trntb 
is,  as  regards  tecbnical  education  at 
all  events  (some  of  us  dare  to  tbink 
even  general  education  for  adults  of 
'  tbe  working  classes  comes  under 
tbe  same  category),  it  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  national  importance ;  and 
bence  tbe  reasonableness  of  requir- 
ing tbe  nation  (as  is  munificently 
done  in  Germany)  to  contribute 
^gety  to  i^  promotion.  Hence, 
also,  tbe  linreasonableness  on  tbe 
part  of  persons  of  property  in  dis- 
couraging appeals  to  private  muni- 
ficence by  repljdng  that  all  these 
educational  institutes  for  workmen 
ought  to  be  self-supporting. 

Between  tbe  two  stools  of  private 
instruction  and  public  training,  of 
individual  liberality  and  Government 
provision,  tecbnical  education  in 
this  country  has  come  to  tbe  ground. 
The  old  system  under  which  the 


masier  was  really  a  teacher  as  well 
as  an  employer,  and  which  for- 
merly supplied  that  education,  has 
to  a  very  large  extent,  by  nni. 
versal  admission,  practically  broken 
down.  Journeymen  and  apprentices 
complain,  foremen  and  employers 
admit,  that  a  youth  nowadays  has 
to  pick  up  the  knowledge  of  Lis 
trade  how  he  can.  A  very  sharp 
lad  learns  a  good  deal,  but  the 
average  apprentice  knows  nothing 
wben  his  time  expires  but  just  the 
particular  subdivision  of  his  trade, 
in  one  little  groove  of  which  he 
has  been  too  often  kept  working 
the  whole  of  his  time.  For  here  is 
the  double  misfortune  of  the  present 
state  of  things :  not  only  is  it  no- 
body's interest  now,  in  many  cases, 
to  teach  an  apprentice  his  trade,  but 
it  is  actually  the  interest  of  the 
employer  to  limit  tbe  lad's  work  to 
just  that  one  particular  department 
in  which  practice  has  miade  him 
dexterous — able,  therefore,  to  earn 
more  money  for  the  capitahst. 

Sometimes  even  an  older  work- 
man fears  that  by  teaching  his 
junior  he  is  training  np  a  rival  who 
will,  perhaps,  ultimately  supplant 
him  in  his  own  workshop.  Hence  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  evening  tecbnical  classes 
and  technical  trades  schools  gene- 
rally. And  unless  private  enterprise 
or  Governmental  aid  (better  still  if 
both  combine)  establish  each 
schools  extensively  and  promptlj, 
tbere  is  no  doubt  serious  enl  most 
result.  In  London  there  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that  the  great  City 
guilds  will  take  up  tbe  question,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  metropolitan 
large  employers  of  labour  and 
wealthy  public-spirited  men,  carrj 
it  out  in  that  thoroughly  efficient 
style  which  London  sometimes 
tardily  adopts  to  the  admiration  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  since  the  principle  of  Go- 
vernment support  in  the  matter  of 
education  haa  been  so  entirely  con- 
ceded, and  efficiently  acted  upon,  in 
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the  caae  of  the  South  Kensington 
Department,  there  can  be  no  satis- 
fiictorj  reason  griyen  why  that  aid 
should  not  be  extended  by  it  to 
practical  and  technical  teaching  of 
the  kind  given  so  efTectually  in  the 
technical  workshops  of  Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
other  continental  nations.  The  ex. 
oellence  of  all  the  arrangements 
imder  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, so  far  as  they  have  hitherto 
gone,  furnishes  strong  reason  for 
makmg  tbem  complete  by  the  addi- 
tions now  indicated. 

Any  reference  to  this  subject,  even 
in  the  very  brief  notice  now  being 
given,  would  be  gprievonsly  incom- 
plete if  I  did  not  mention  with 
honour  the  admirable  Polytech' 
nuehcy  or  Polytechnic  Schools, 
which  in  Hannover,  Berlin,  Carls- 
rohe,  Leipzig,  Munich,  and  other 
towns,  provide  instmction  of  the 
higher  kind  for  architects,  engineers, 
glass-manufacturers,  ship-bnilders, 
chemical  manufacturers,  &c.,  by  a 
two  years'  course  of  a  very  thorough 
and  searching  character.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  other  schools  before 
mentioned,  the  students*  fees  would 
not  nearly  support  these  establish- 
ments, and  they  are  largely  supple- 
mented by  Government  grants.  The 
head  of  each  Getoerhschule,  and 
of  course  of  the  Polytechnic  Schools, 
is  a  man  of  good  education  and 
social  position  —  the  teachers  of 
the  technical  workshops  being,  of 
course,  practical  skilled  workmen, 
working  at  their  trade  during  the 
day,  and  teaching  their  classes 
upon  the  appointed  nights. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
technical  education  it  is  necessary 
to  adyert  to  one  rather  difficult,  not 
to  say  painful  consideration.  When 
I  have  urged  upon  English  work- 
men, both  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
the  value  and  importance  of  such 
training,  particularly  dwelling  upon 
what  is  being  done  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  this  direction,  they  have 
replied,  '  Yes,  that  is  all  very  well 
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if  there  were  a  disposition  upon  the 
part  of  employers  to  encourage  and 
reward  really  good  work.  We  don't 
find  in  many  shops  either  the  fore- 
man or  the  master  at  all  disposed 
to  encourage  us  in  putting  the  very 
best  work  we  can  into  any  parti- 
cular job.  They  want  quantity  more 
than  quality,  and  often  grudge  the 
time  that  we  may  be  disposed  to 
spend  upon  it.  And  this,  you  see, 
sir,  prevents  us  taking  a  pride  in 
our  work,  and  we  are  afraid  would 
lead  masters  of  this  stamp  to  look  un- 
favourably upon  the  technical  edu- 
cation that  you  want  to  promote. 
The  employers  in  Grermany  must 
be  of  a  different  stamp  to  many 
of  those  in  this  country.'  And 
when  I  Baye  remarked  upon  the 
benefit  it  would  be  if  foremen  in  this, 
country  were  subjected  to  an  ex- 
amination  before  they  could  be  pro- 
moted to  that  office,  as  in  Germany,,, 
the  reply  has  been,  '  No  doubt  that 
would  be  a  capital  thing  for  the- 
men,  at  least  the  better  sort  of  them, . 
for  they  often  suffer  from  incom- 
petent men  being  made  foremen. 
But  many  employers  would  not  care 
to  have  foremen  who  were  well 
educated,  and  who  wish  to  get  the 
best  work  done.  They  want  fore- 
men who  will  get  most  work  out  of 
the  men.'  The  frequency  of  this 
reply,  both  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces, makes  one  fear  that  there 
must  be  too  much  truth  in  it ; 
though,  of  course,  there  are  many 
excellent  shops  where  the  employers 
are  most  anxious  that  the  work  they 
turn  out  should  be  of  the  very  best 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  em* 
ployers  will,  of  course,  reply :  ist, 
that  men  will  sometimes  make  a. 
pretence  of  employing  extra  skill 
on  a  job  as  an  excuse  for  dawdling 
over  their  work ;  and  2nd,  that  the 
public  are  most  to  blame  because 
they  demand  cheapness,  and  are  in- 
different about  the  good  quality, 
beauty,  and,  finish  of  the  eoods  they 
buy.  There  is  too  much  truth  in 
these  allegations  also,  no  doubt ;  and 
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there  is  no  remedy,  I  suppose,  for 
all  the  yarions  evils  now  complained 
of,  except  that  general  diffusion  of 
high  culture  and  artistic  taste 
among  all  classes  of  the  people, 
rich  and  poor,  buyers  and  sellers, 
manufacturers  and  workpeople, 
wherein  continental  nations  cer- 
tainly appear  to  surpass  us,  and 
which  would  make  a  better  demand 
for  really  good  work.  But,  quite 
apart  from  any  questions  of  taste 
and  finish,  both  employers  and 
workmen  ought  to  see  that  when  a 
man  can  cut  and  carve  and  measure 
scientifically,  instead  of  merely  by 
rule  of  thumb,  he  does  his  work 
tnore  quickly,  more  accurately,  and 
-saves  material  into  the  b^-rgain.  No 
wonder  that  intelligent  workmeo, 
who  wish  to  do  their  work  well, 
feel  indignant  at  the  treatment 
they  sometimes  receive  at  the  hands 
of  short-sighted  employers  or  jea- 
lous foremen.  A  very  intelligent 
mechanic  told  me  the  other  day 
-that  having  been  able  to  adjust  a 
'Screw-cutting  turning  lathe  for  a 
particular  job,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  certain  arithmetical  prin- 
ciples, when  nobody  else  in  the 
shop,  including  the  foreman,  had 
been  able  to  do  it,  the  treatment  he 
received  from  the  said  foreman 
after  that  time  was  so  harsh  and 
disagreeable  that  he  had  to  leave 
before  many  months  were  over.  Of 
course  he  could  not  say  that  this 
treatment  was  the  conseqti&nce  of 
his  superior  knowledge;  all  he  knew 
was  that  it  followed  immediately  on 
the  circumstance  above  mentioned. 
.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  when  I  was  ask« 
ing  him  tp  undertake  the  charge 
of  our  technical  (metal)  turning- 
lathe  class,  he  answered  that  he 
didn't  feel  much  encouraged  to  teach 
others  what  had  only  brought  mis- 
chief to  himself! 

During  my  stay  in  Bremen  I 
went  over  an  institution  called  Der 
Verein  Vorwdrts  (signifying,  I 
suppose,  *The  Progressive  Ajssocia- 


tion,*  or  *  Union  for  Progress*), 
which  is  an  association  of  work- 
men closely  resembling  one  of  our 
*  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Insti- 
tutes,' but  established  long  before 
any  of  ours,  having  been  opened  in 
1847.  It  is  defined  in  its  Ordnung^ 
or  *  constitution,'  as  '  a  society 
formed  for  the  improvement  of 
workmen.  Its  object  is  the  pro- 
motion of  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture as  the  foundation  of  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  and  civic  freedom  of 
its  members.  The  means  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  are  chiefly 
instruction,  addresses,  conversa- 
tions, social  intercourse,  lectures, 
<fcc.  Any  grown-up  workman  of 
good  reputation,  as  well  as  any  one 
wishing  to  promote  the  beneficent 
object  of  the  society,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  member.  Neither  posi- 
tion in  society  nor  occupation  will 
determine  as  to  the  e%ibility  of 
admission,  but  honourable  conduct 
and  a  good  name.'  The  society 
has  a  large  and  commodious  building', 
with  a  good  library  and  reading- 
room  (in  which  no  talking  is  allow- 
ed), with  rooms  for  conversation, 
cksses,  and  lectures.  No  billiards 
or  bagatelle,  but  chess  and  draughts 
are  provided,  with  plenty  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  &c.  Dinners 
can  be  had  there,  with  other  re- 
freshments, such  as  beer,  coffee,  Ac. 
The  subscription  is  very  low,  being 
only  3«.  6d.  per  annum,  or  4d.  per 
month.  All  artisans  above  seven- 
teen years  of  age  are  admissible  as 
members;  those  under  that  age 
may  attend  classes  and  lectures. 
The  number  of  members  is  very 
considerable,  and  a  similar  institn- 
tion  at  Hamburg,  the  ArbeUen- 
Bilcktngs  Verem^  has  several  thou- 
sand members. 

The  Gewerhham  is  the  seat  of 
the  Oewerhverein  and  of  the  Oe^ 
werbschule  but  though  the  trans- 
lation of  Oewerh  is  *  trade*  and 
of  Verein  *  union,*  Ghwerbverein  is 
certainly  not  anything  like  our 
trades  union.    It  is'  an  assooiation 
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of  emplojers  who  liave  their  own 
bfnsmees,  and  employ  workmen 
and  ap|n«ntioe8.  At  the  head  of 
ihifl  association  is  the  Gewerh^ 
JsamimeT  (Chamber  of  Trade)  con- 
siating  of  about  twenty  members, 
elected  for  a  couple  of  years,  with  a 
president  and  vice-president  nomi- 
nated every  year.  This  Gewerb- 
iammer  watches  over  the  interests 
of  the  different  trades  in  ev&ry 
respect ;  and  assembles  as  often  as 
it  thinks  advisable.  The  members 
of  the  Verein  maintain  a  library, 
engage  scientific  men  to  deliver 
lectures,  and  often  concerts  and 
other  entertainments  are  given. 

We  do  not  find  the  same  instita- 
tiona  all  over  Germany,  on  the 
oontrarv,  they  differ  in  almost  every 
state.  The  little  republic  of  Bremen 
has  many  peculiarities,  and  most  of 
them  are  of  a  political  nature.  The 
GoTormnent  resides  principally  in 
the  Senate,  but  that  body  can  pass 
no  law  without  consent  of  the 
Bwrgenckaflj  which  consists  of 
175  dtiaens  elected  by  the  people. 
'  General  popular  elections,'  said  my 
friend,  *  would  not  answer ;  the 
working-classes  would  soon  have 
the  reins  in  their  own  hands.'  Hence 
all  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
daases,  and  wealth  and  knowledge 
aie  duly  considered.  Thus  the  first 
elaas  is  formed  of  all  learned  men  ; 
the  second  of  merchants ;  the  third 
of  tradespeople,  and  so  on  up  to 
ten.  Each  class  has  to  send  a 
fixed  nomber  to  the  Bwrgerschafi^ 
and  from,  this  electoral  system  pro- 
faaUv  arose  the  OewerhharMfner 
or  Chamber  of  Trades,  for  the  em- 
ployers and  manufacturers  claimed 
the  same  rights  as  the  merchants 
who  have  their  *•  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,' &c.  The  working-classes 
have  varions  Krcunkenkaese  an- 
ewoing  to  our  sick  and  pro- 
vident societies,  to  which,  weekly 
or  monthly,  trifling  sums  are 
paid,  and  which  give  in  time  of 
sickness  assistance,  or  pay  for 
fiineral    expenses,   but  no   trades 


unions  exist  for  keeping  up  wages 
or  for  paying  men  when  out  of  em* 
pbyment.  '  Of  course,'  adds  my 
friend,  '  we  have  had  many  strikes, 
but  they  are  generally  promoted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  socialistic  party^ 
and  nearly  all  have  totally  failed. 
The  socialists  are  becoming  a  strong 
political  party,  and  wherever  dis- 
satisfaction is  discovered  they  are 
sure  to  appear  and  to  stir  up  further 
agitation.'  These  remarks  are  in 
harmony  with  what  I  heard  else- 
where, but  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
hearing  what  workmen  might  Ik 
disposed  to  say  in  reply. 

The  KwiMhalle,  or  '  Hall  of  Art,' 
contains  paintings  and  statues,  but 
unfortunately  being  then  closed,  I 
was  unable  to  see  them.  During 
the  winter  months  it  is  opened  on 
Sundays  and  Mondays  for  the 
members  and  their  families.  Nearly 
every  Sunday  new  paintings  are 
exhibited,  as  all  the  older  ones  are 
circulating  through  Germany. 
Every  two  or  three  years'  a  large 
exhibition  is  opened,  when  many 
pictures  are  bought  by  the  Com^ 
mittee,  and  disposed  of  by  lottery. 

Bremen  can  boast  of  a  very 
good  public  library,  the  chief  libra- 
rian of  which,  Dr.  Kohl,  is  well 
known  through  Europe  as  the 
author  of  Travels  m  Jtussia^  trans- 
lated into  English  some  years  ago 
and  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
reviews.  He  had  done  me  the 
honour  of  asking  me  to  be  his  guest 
during  my  short  stay  in  Bremen, 
and  was  anxious  to  know  aU  I  could 
tell  him  about  our  schools  for  work- 
men in  England.  The  library  under 
his  care  consists  of  about  80,000 
volumes,  and  is  free  to  the  public 
on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  our 
free  public  libraries  in  England. 
It  contains,  among  other  treasures, 
some  curious  old  Bibles  and  valuable 
MSS.  Dr.  Kohl,  like  my  friend 
above-mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the 
working  classes  in  GermaDy,  ex- 
pressed serious  apprehensions  at 
the  greatly  increasing  number  of 
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the  party  called  '  Social  Democrats.' 
The  principal  article  in  their  creed 
appears  to  be  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vate capitalists,  and  the  sabstitn- 
tion  of  great  Societies,  receiviog 
State  aid,  by  which  all  workmen 
are  to  be  employed.  Several  other 
gentlemen,  both  in  Bremen  and 
other  places,  with  whom  I  con- 
versed, one  of  them  a  magistrate 
from  ELambnrg,  confirmed  these 
dismal  forebodings,  and  in  support 
of  their  fears  referred  me  to  the 
increase  in  number  of  the  newspaper 
oi^ns  of  the  party,  and  of  adherents 
to  their*  various  societies.  One  of 
these  gentlemen,  amid  the  confirma- 
tory nods  of  the  rest,  added  sig- 
nificantly, 'Wait  till  the  January 
elections,  if  you  have  any  doubts, 
and  then  you  will  see* — ^referring 
to  the  elections  to  the  Reichstag, 
which  take  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  which  are  conducted 
by  universal  suffrage.  My  own  im- 
pression, as  a  dispassionate  looker- 
on,  was  that  both  the  impulses  of 
the  Communistic  party  and  the 
apprehensions  of  other  classes  re- 
specting them  are  chiefly  at  present 
a  reactionary  result  firom  the  severity 
of  the  yoke  under  which  the  handi- 
craftsmen of  Germany,  until  recently, 
were  kept,  alike  as  regards  trade 
unions,  other  social  movements, 
religious  liberty,  and  especially 
political  rights.  The  right,  e,g,  even 
of  holding  public  meetings,  is 
of  very  recent  concession,  but  one 
of  which  Radical  and  Communistic 
members  of  the  Reichstag  are  be- 
ginning freely  to  avail  themselves. 
In  the  little  town  of  Vegesack 
on  the  Weser,  I  noticed  an  old 
placard  on  the  walls  informing  the 
public  that  a  meeting  would  be 
held  (some  day  in  last  June,  I 
think),  when  the  undersigned,  a 
Herr  *Wilhelm  Haselou,'  would 
review  the  position  and  relation  of 


political  parties,  he  being,  as  I  was 
informed,  a  Radical  M.P.  in  tbe 
Imperial  Legislature.  No  doabt, 
though  the  movement  in  question 
is  still  in  its  infancy,'  it  will  attain 
large  proportions,  and  fill  many 
minds  with  dismal  fears,  the  latter 
result  being  intensified  by  the 
novelty  of  the  phenomenon.  And 
by  this  I  mean  not  merely  the 
nature  of  the  agitation,  but  the 
novelty  of  any  working-class  agita- 
tion atall.  But  neither  need  we  donbt 
that)  unless  injudicious  attempts  at 
repression  or  violent  and  unconstita- 
tional  measures  are  resorted  to,  the 
whole  movement  will  harmlesslj 
culminate  and  quietly  collapse,  as 
its  supporters  gradually  perceive  the 
intense  absurdity  and  suicidal  natore 
of  their  proposals,  and  at  the  same 
time  feel  that  they  really  have  fall 
liberty  of  agitation  for  any  object 
however  subversive  and  ridicnlons. 
Of  course,  if  by  any  chance  tbey 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  Beichs- 
tag  before  their  party  had  learned 
the  real  nature  of  their  aspirations, 
serious  consequences  might  ensae; 
though  even  a  little  practical  power 
to  realise  their  views  might  be  use- 
ful in  helping  to  *  disillusionise ' 
them,  and  no  harm  probably  wonld 
be  done.  Violent  or  unconstito- 
tional  opposition  is  the  only  thing 
to  be  really  dreaded  at  present. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  there  is  a  great 
and  lamentable  want  of  sympaUij 
between  the  working  and  upper 
classes.  It  is  true  that  great  efforts 
are,  and  for  some  time  have  been, 
making  to  promote  special  and  tech^ 
nical  education  for  artisans.  Bnt 
then,  since  this  is  just  as  needful 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturer  as  those  of  the  work- 
men, the  moneyed  classes  do  not 
get  credit,  in  consequence  of  those 


■  *  The  Communistic  candidate  at  Heidelberg  two  years  was  "  nowhere  "  in  the  election 
for  the  Reichst^^';*  observed  a  friend  of  mine  then  residing  in  that  town;  bnt  things 
have  dianged  i     x>d  deal  since  then. 
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efibrts,  for  anj  special  sympathy 
with  ihe  industrial  popnlation. 
Again,  it  is  true  that  gentlemen's 
sons  sit  side  by  side  with  the  sons 
of  artisans  in  many  of  the  German 
schools,  bat  that  is  bncaase  the 
teaching  is  so  excellent  and  cheap ; 
aaad  I  am  assnred  that  this  cir. 
camstanoe  does  not  tend  to  bring 
the  two  classes  together  at  all  in 
after  life.  On  the  whole  I  believe 
it  is  tme  that,  with  all  our  class 
prejadices  and  antagonisms,  there 
is  a  greater  amount  of  sympathy 
at  present  between  the  English 
gentry  and  the  hand-workers  of 
Englfmd  than  between  the  corre- 
sponding classes  in  (Germany.  And 
I  also  fully  belieye  that  unless  good 
feeling  and  mutual  understanding 
are  much  more  developed  in  that 
country  between  these  two  classes 
than  has  been  manifested  there  for 
the  last  half-century,  no  little  trouble 
in  one  form  or  other  must  inevi- 
tably result,  especially  now  that 
such  vast  political  power  has  been 
conferred  upon  them.  Of  course, 
I  should  ndt  venture  to  express  this 
opinion  so  decidedly  on  my  own 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
country.  I  speak  the  convictions 
of  one  gentleman  (among  others) 
whose  frequent  and  continued  resi- 
dence in  Germany,  and  whose  pnr- 
anita  and  sympathies  (which  lead 
liim  to  investigate  closely  these 
social  relations),  specially  qualify 
iiim  to  give  a  reliable  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Of  this,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt — that  the  influence 
of  an  educated  high-principled  man, 
firee  from  every  kind  of  party  sec- 
tarianism, with  genial  manners, 
popular  sympathies,  and  large  and 
▼aried  culture,  who  by  virtue  of 
his  office  should  be  continually  in 
contact  with  working  men  under 
natural  and  &vourable  conditions, 
wonld  be  of  immense  value,  not 
merely  by  its  educationaF  power, 
Imt  as  a  conducting  medium  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  working 
It  is  this  influence  which 


we  think  the  office  of  ^  Besident 
Principal*  in  Artisans*  InstitnteSi 
wherever  they  may  be  established, 
would  secure.  Hundreds  of  highly 
educated  men,  possessing  the  quali- 
fications above  described,  might 
be  willing,  for  a  salary  as  small  as 
that  of  many  a  curate,  to  under- 
take the  duties  in  question,  and  to 
consecrate  their  whole  time  to  their 
performance  as  entirely  as  if  they 
were  the  head-master  of  a  grammar 
school  or  the  pastor  of  a  Christian 
community.  It  will  be  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  wise  and  peaceful 
solution  of  most  of  the  great  social 
and  political  problems  which  affect 
the  relations  of  those  two  great 
sections  of  society,  if  institutions 
of  the  class  I  have  described  can 
be  formed,  to  offer  such  situations, 
and  if  men  can  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  fill  them. 

Having  recently  visited  the  Bristol 
Trade  School  of  which  I  entertain 
a  high  opinion,  I  may  mention  here 
that  it  consists  of  two  departments, 
one  for  those  under  and  another  for 
those  above  the  age  of  eighteen ;  ako 
a  preparatory  department  for  boys 
not  under  nine  years  of  age.  The 
subjects  taught  in  the  middle  school 
are  mathematics,  descriptive  geo- 
metry, mechanical  and  experimental 
physics,  chemistry,  art  drawing, 
&c, ;  and  in  the  adult  department, 
chemistry  and  chemical  analysis, 
machine  drawing  and  building  con- 
struction, vegetable  physiology  and 
botany,  applied  and  theoretical. me- 
chanics, steam,  freehand,  model,  and 
perspective  drawing,  Latin,  French, 
German,  &c.  There  is  also  the 
'  mining  department '  school,  which 
is  well  equipped  with  educational 
appliances,  and  the  'chemical  la- 
boratory'  department,  both  of  which 
have  convenient  and  well-farnished 
rooms  for  practical  chemistry,  for 
chemicalanalysis,  and  assaying.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol  abounds 
in  subjects  of  geological  instruction, 
and  the  owners  of  coal-mines  give 
every  facility  for  study  on  the  part 
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of  students  in  tlie  trade  school. 
The  fees  for  these  different  depart- 
ments and  classes  are  moderate, 
well  within  the  reach  of  artisans  for 
one  or  two  classes ;  bnt  a  redaction 
might,  I  think,  wisely  be  made  if 
a  student  wished  to  attend  more, 
as  mechanics  often  conld  not  afford 
so  high  a  payment,  or  else  they 
have  not,  in  general,  as  yet  learned 
to  yalne  instruction  sufficiently  to 
pay  the  price  required  for  several 
classes,  even  in  this  thoroughly 
workman's  institution.  In  the  case, 
however,  of  the  middle  school,  their 
parents  or  friends  would  usually 
pay  the  fees  for  the  pupils ;  and 
might  be  expected,  if  they  cared  to 
send  a  lad  there  at  all,  after  leaving 
the  primary  school,  to  value  the 
teaching  so  far  as  to  be  willing  to 
pay  the  school  fee  of  1 5«.  per  quarter, 
an  entrance  fee  of  58.,  and  a  regis- 
tration fee  of  28.  6(2.  For  the  senior 
department  the  fees  are  79.  6d,  for 


the  science  classes  for  the  course  of 
about  eight  or  nine  months,  and  5«. 
for  the  art  classes  ;  laboratory 
practice,  one  and  two  guineas;  lan- 
guages, from  5«.  to  109.  6d,  the 
course.  The  advantage  of  such 
classes  being  opened  on  these 
terms  to  promising  lads  when  they 
leave  the  primary  schools,  and  of 
substantial  benefits  being  offered 
by  the  *  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment '  as  an  inducement  to  parents 
to  continue  the  education  of  their 
sons  beyond  the  usual  age,  can 
hardly  be  overrated  ;  and  it  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Bristol  that  its  authorities 
should  have  set  up  so  useful  an  in- 
stitution. May  I  add  my  hope  that 
good  workshops  may  shortly  be 
added  to  the  establishment.  The 
classes  are  all  taught  in  the  evening, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  every  evening  in 
the  week  being  occupied  with  one  or 
more  of  them,  except  on  Saturdays. 
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THE  CORNISH  PILCHARD  FISHERIES. 


THE  Pilchard  Fisheries  around  the 
coasts  of  Comwali  are  deserv- 
ing of  more  consideration  from  the 
general  public  than  they  have 
hitherto  received.  The  pilchard  is 
a  member  of  the  genus  Olupea  in 
size  and  shape,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  herring,  but  having  a 
shorter  nnder-jaw  and  rounder  or 
fuller  body,  and  being  distinguish. 
able  from  that  fish  through  balanc- 
ing  itself  when  held  by  the  dorsal 
fin  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, the  herring  under  a  similar 
test  being  found  to  be  heavier  at  the 
head  than  tail.  The  Cornish  coasts 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  near  which  pilchards  ever 
make  their  appearance  in  any  large 
quantities,  and  off  those  coasts 
during  the  annual  season  (usually 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the 
end  of  December)  a  single  body  or 
shoal  of  pilchaids  frequently  ex- 
tends through  an  area  of  three  or 
foDr  square  miles  of  water.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  fish,  in  company 
with  the  shoals  which  annually  fre- 
quent the  Spanish  coasts,  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  deep 
water  in  the  North  Atlantic,  but 
they  have  never  been  seen  near  the 
'sur&ce  further  west  than  g°  of 
longitude,  and  their  place  of  retire- 
ment has  not  yet  been  positively 
ascertained. 

From  time  immemorial  the  pil- 
chard fisheries  have  been  divided 
into  two  distinct  branches — the 
'  seine '  and  the  drift  fisheries — a 
seine  (sometimes  written  sean,  but 
preferably  and  ^more  often  seine) 
being  a  large  net  with  corks  on  one 
side  and  leads  on  the  other,  by 
which  the  fish  are  surrounded,  and 
which  can  only  be  used  near  the 
shore. 

The  seines  are  owned  by  the 
monied  and  commercial  classes  of 
the   county,  and  the  drift  fishery 


is  that  of  the  fisherman  proper  with 
his  boat  and  nets,  usually  represent- 
ing the  whole  of  his  meagre  capital, 
and  who  is  doubtless  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Cornish 
wrecker,  and  may  at  the  present  day 
be  generally  found  living  among  his 
own  class  in  some  distinct  portion  of 
his  town,  differing  in  many  marked 
respects  from  the  other  inhabitants^ 
But  he  is  remarkable  for  strict 
sobriety  and  for  making  a  most  in- 
trepid seaman,  though  few  true 
fishermen  ever  abandon  their  origi- 
nal calling. 

The  seats  of  the  seining  enter- 
prise are  St.  Ives  by  far  the  most 
important  —  Mullion,  Gunwalloe, 
Newlyn,  Porthleven,  Coverack, 
Mevagissey,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  seines  at  several  other  small 
places,  extending  from  Boscastle  on 
the  north,  round  the  Cornish  penin- 
sula to  Plymouth  Sound,  and  also- 
one  seine  at  Challaboroagh  on  the 
adjoining  south  coast  of  Devonshire. 
The  pilchard  drift  fishery  is  pro- 
secuted by  nearly  all  towns  on  the 
Cornish  coasts  and  by  a  few  places  on 
the  Devonshire  coast  as  far  as  Brix- 
ham.  Mackerel  are  theonly  otherfish 
seen  near  those  parts  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  seines  are  also 
sometimes  used  for  them,  and  there 
are  catches  by  drift  tackle  or  line  of 
ray,  cod,  ling,  hake  and  gnniet. 

The  feeling  between  the  two 
branches  of  fishing  industry  may 
be  characterised  as  one  of  continual 
animosity  and  dissension.  Of  the 
numerous  facts  which  corroborate 
this  statement  wo  may  mention 
the  bitter  wranglings  of  party  with 
party  that  occurred  in  London 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  of  1868, 
and  the  rebellious  attitude  in  the 
season  of  1875  of  the  St.  Ives 
drift  fishermen  against  the  present 
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St.  Ives  Seine  Fishery  Act.  The 
severe  Acts  13  &  14  Chas.  U.  cap. 
29,  &o,f  and  yarions  subsequent  ones 
serve  to  prove  the  strife  in  years 
gone  by. 

St.  Ives  is  a  qnaintly-bnilt  old 
town  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  at  the 
south  west  extremity  of  St.  Ives 
Bay,  5  miles  by  road  from  Hayle 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  10  miles 
northward  from  Penzance,  and 
14  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  the  Land's 
End.  St.  Ives  Bay  is  a  broad 
opening  3  miles  deep  and  3^  in 
greatest  width  from  St.  Ives  Head  to 
Godrevy  Point,  and  the  OuU  Bock 
with  its  lighthouse.  The  pilchard 
fisheries  in  the  bay  are  regulated 
from  July  to  December  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in>  1841  (4th 
and  5th  Vic.  cap.  57).  The  seines 
must  be  used  during  the  time  from 
one  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  hour 
after  sunset^  the  remaining  period 
.being  allotted  to  the  drift  fishery. 

There  are  at  present  280  seine- 
^boats  at  St  Ives,  each  of  which  is 
-provided  with  a  seine  but  only 
about  one  quarter  of  that  number 
is  got  ready  for  sea  eveiy  year. 
The  sizes  of  the  seines  vary  from 
900  to  1,200  feet  in  length,  and 
from  50  feet  to  70  feet  in  width  or 
depth.  The  seine-boats  are  open 
ones  about  35  feet  long,  used  not 
further  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  only  during  the  pilchard 
season,  when  each  has  a  crew  of 
eight  men  called  seiners. 

The  portion  of  the  bay  near  the 
town  is  divided  into  six  stations, 
each  boat  holding  the  bay  for  one 
day  on  each,  so  that  a  boat  may 
probably  have  only  six  days'  fishing 
for  several  weeks.  But  most  of  the 
«eine-owners  are  now  formed  into 
oompanies,  each  of  which  has  fre- 
quently some  boat  '  in  hand.'  The 
boats  lie  at  anchor  with  their  crews 
at  appointed  positions,  and  on  the 
neighbouring  heights  are  stationed 
men  called  huers^  whose  duty  it  is 
to  watch  for  fish  which  are  distin- 
guished by  a  brownish  copper  colour 


in  the  water.  And  it  is  found  that 
this  method  of  fish-seeking  was 
practised  in  the  Archipelago  daring 
the  time  of  the  Greek  ascendancy, 
audi  possibly  the  custom  may  have 
been  brought  to  the  Cornish  coasts 
hundreds  of  years  since  by  the 
Phoenician  traders  in  tin  and  copper. 

As  soon  as  the  huers  descry  the 
fish  they  with  instruments  called 
busJies,  or  white  linen  bags 
distended  on  wooden  frameworks 
at  the  end  of  small  sticks,  one  of 
which  is  held  in  each  hand,  signal 
to  the  men  in  the  boats  below  and 
direct  their  movements.  Then  im- 
mediately there  is  raised  in  the  town 
a  cry  of '  heva  '  (an  ancient  Cornish 
word  peculiar  to  St.  Ives,  and  sig- 
nifying '  the  cry  is  up  '),  and  for  a 
time  all  other  occupations  are  sus- 
pended, and  hundreds  of  spectators 
crowd  the  beach  and  hills  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  approaching 
shoal  upon  the  successful  captors  d 
which  probably  depends  the  welfare 
of  the  town  for  the  ensuing  winter. 

After  a  seine  is  cast  round  a 
shoal  of  fish,  the  side  with  corb 
attached  of  course  floating  on  the 
water  and  that  with  leads  sinking 
to  the  bottom,  the  space  generally 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  seine 
is  covered  by  one  or  two  stap-nett^ 
as  occasion  requires  (the  Act  not 
allowing  a  stop^net  to  be  over  720 
feet  in  length  or  more  than  2  sUm- 
nets  to  be  used  for  i  seine)  and  the 
whole  is  warped  nearer  to  the  shore 
by  blousers,  who  are  landsmen 
(chiefly  artisans  and  labourers)  em^ 
ployed  on  land  during  the  pilchard 
season  for  general  purposes.  Then 
commences  the  interesting  operation 
of  ttteking,  or  of  dipping  the  fish 
with  baskets  into  the  seine-boats 
from  a  tuck-net  cast  into  the  seine. 
And  here  we  will  venture  strongly 
to  recommend  the  West  of  England 
tourist  who  seeks  picturesque  sights 
to  be  present  at  St.  Ives  Bay  dar- 
ing the  period  of  tucking.  By  that 
time  the  fish  become  so  frightened 
and  so  closely  brought  together, 
that  they  keep  up  a  constant  twit- 
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terlng,  and  may  be  described  as 
prasentiiig  tbe  appearance  of  a  glit- 
tering  mass  of  silver.  And  indeed 
St.  Itcs  Bay,  witb  its  green,  trans- 
lucent sea,  and  lofty  sombre,  blae- 
elvaa  headlands,  interspersed  with 
white  sandy  beaches,  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  at  any  time. 

The  fish  on  being  brought  ashore 
are  taken  to  cellfurs  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  where  they  are  salted 
in  bulk,  and  allowed  to  he  for  about 
four  weeks.  A  layer  of  salt  is  first 
spread  on  the  ground  or  floor  of  the 
cellar,  and  over  that  a  single  layer 
of  fish  is  put ;  then  again  a  layer  of 
salt^  and  so  on  the  htdk  is  proceeded 
with,  until  a  pile  from  five  to  six 
feet  high  is  made.  Afterwards  the 
fish  are  broken  out  and  washed,  and 
then  packed  in  wooden  hogshead 
casks  and  pressed,  or  rather  jammed 
as  closely  as  possible  together  by 
pressing  stones  and  bucklers.  The 
on  ^t  from  this  process  is  sent  to 
Tanous  English  towns,  and  is  used 
chiefly  for  tanning.  A  hogshead 
contains  2950  pilchards,  or  24  huU' 
dredsj  reckoning  six  score  and  a 
cast  of  three  over  to  each  hundred, 
and  generally  weighs  from  4  to  5 
cwt.  The  fish  are  shipped  to  the 
ports  of  Italy  and  the  Adriatic, 
those  being  the  only  places  to  which 
they  have  been  exported  during  the 
last  ninety  years.  They  are  con- 
fiumed  in  the  towns  of  Italy  and 
Austru  chiefly  during  the  period  of 
Lent. 

The  wages  of  the  huers  are  3Z. 
per  month,  and  one*fiflieth  part  (in 
kind)  of  the  quantity  of  fish  taken 
by  their  respective  companies.  The 
seiners  are  paid  105.  per  week,  and 
about  one-tenth  part  of  the  fish 
taken;  and  the  blousers  are  paid 
about  2«.  lod.  for  every  hogshead 
of  fish  exported  during  the  season 
by  tiieir  respective  companies.  The 
wozjc  in  the  cellars  is  done  chiefly 
by  women  and  girls.  The  total 
value  of  the  seine  fishery  plant  at 
St  Ives  is  estimated  to  be  about 
75,oool. 


The  drift  fishery  boats  at  St 
Ives  number  loi,  ranging  from  14 
to  20  tons  register.  These  are 
some  of  the  finest  and  fastest  boats 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  besides  being 
used  for  pilchard  and  mackerel 
catching,  a  large  number  are  en- 
gaged every  year  in  the  Irish  her- 
ring  fishery.  The  drift  nets  are 
about  400  fathoms  long  and  6  fa- 
thoms deep,  and  have  corks  at  top, 
but  no  leads.  The  same  nets  are 
used  for  herring  as  for  pilchard 
catching,  but  for  mackerel  larger 
meshed  nets  are  required.  The 
drift  boats  go  to  sea  wholly  at  night, 
and  the  nets  are  cast  out  at  venture 
in  any  depth  of  water  at  any  dis- 
tance from  land,  and  the  boats  al- 
lowed to  drift — whence  is  derived 
the  term  "drift  fishery.''  The  boats 
are  generally  owned  by  the  crews  in 
shares ;  and  the  cost  of  a  boat  with 
her  complement  of  two  nets  is  about 
360Z.  There  are  also  150  smaller 
boats  used  only  for  the  drift  and 
line  fishery  in  St.  Ives  Bay.  The 
total  value  of  the  drift  fishery  plant 
is  about  40,ooo{. 

The  suecess  of  the  fisheries  is, 
of  course,  dependent  upon  natural 
causes,  over  which  man  has  no  con- 
trol, and  is  continually  fluctuating. 
The  largest  amount  of  pilchards  on 
record  as  ever  having  been  caught 
during  a  single  season  is  that  taken 
in  1847,  when  35,000  hogsheads 
were  exported  from  St.  Ives  alone. 
A  single  seine  has  occasionally  been 
known  to  enclose  so  much  as  5,500 
hogsheads  at  once.  During  the 
last  two  seasons  the  pilchard  enter- 
prise at  St.  Ives  has  been  very  un- 
fortunate. In  1874,  3,246  hogs- 
heads were  exported  from  the 
town.  In  1875,  only  800  hogs- 
heads were  caught  by  the  dnfb 
boats,  and  none  by  the  seines. 
Up  to  the  end  of  November,  1876, 
nothing  was  taken  by  the  seines, 
and  barely  50  hogsheads  by  the 
drift  boats ;  but  since  then  a  shoal 
of  about  800  hogsheads  has  been 
enclosed  by  a  seine  at  St.  Ives,  and 
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the  drift-boats   have    made    some 
good  catches. 

There  are  six  or  seven  seining 
stations  on  the  north  coast  of  Corn- 
wall eastward  of  St.  Ives,  and  abont 
200  drift  boats  at  the  various  fishing 
towns  on  that  part  of  the  coast. 
Between  St.  Ives  and  the  Land's 
End  are  17  boats,  with  59  men  and 
6  boys  at  Pendeen  Cove,  and  38 
boats  with  122  men  at  Sennen 
Cove. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall 
the  seining  enterprise  has  of  late 
years  lost  much  of  its  importance, 
and  the  drift-boats  have  gradually 
increased  in  numbers.  In  the 
Mount's  Bay  there  are  now  20 
seines  and  479  drift  boats,  the  latter 
being  distributed  as  follows  : — at 
Penzance  and  Newlyn,  i68  boats, 
with  798  men  and  109  boys ;  at 
Mousehole,  109  boats,  with  399  men 
and  73  boys;  at  Porthleven,  172 
boats,  with  6ti  men  and  112  boys; 
at  Prussia  Cove,  40  boats,  with  55 
men  and  9  boys.  It  must,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  most  of  these 
boats  are,  in  addition  to  the  pilchard 
fishery,  used  also  for  mackerel  and 
crab  catching.  4,000  hogsheads 
of  pilchards  were  exported  from  the 
Mount's  Bay  during  the  season  of 
1875. 

Eastward  of  the  Lizard  the  term 
seine  comprehends  2  seine-nets, 
3  seine-boats,  16  men,  and  2  boys  ; 
and  the  cost  of  a  complete  seine  is 
about  8ooZ.  Unless  fully  equipped 
in  all  these  particulars,  a  seine  is 
not  allowed  by  the  other  seines  to 
occupy  a  position  near  the  shore  to 
watch  for  fish. 

Formerly  Mevagissey,  a  small 
town  on  the  south  coast  4  miles 
south  of  St.  Austell,  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  seine  pilchard  fish* 
ery.  In  1818  there  were  44  complete 
pilchard  seines  at  Mevagissey  and 
20  others  at  the  neighbouring  coves, 
but  in  that  year  the  seine  fisheiy 
seems  to  have  reached  its  climax 
at  those  parts.  Until  that  date,  or 
within  a  short  period  of  it,  Gh>vem- 


mentgranted  (to  all  fishing  towns)  a 
bounty  of  about  one  third  of  the 
value  of  the  fish  taken,  and  also 
allowed  fish-curers  to  have  salt  free 
of  duty.  This  last  privilege  was  to 
many  a  greater  one  than  the  boontj, 
for,  during  our  national  wars  with 
Napoleon,  the  salt  duty  was  very 
high.  Soon  after  181 8  the  Silver  Staff 
(the  name  given  to  the  bonnty) 
was  withdrawn,  and  subsequently 
the  salt  duties  were  remitted.  Also 
about  that  time  a  new  industry 
sprang  up  in  the  hills  near  Meva- 
gissey, namely  the  raising  of  china 
clay  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
This  sent  its  refuse  white  waters  hy 
almost  every  stream  into  the  sea^ 
polluting  it  at  times  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  of  course  hindering  the 
seine-men  from  discovering  the  oh- 
ject  of  their  search,  and,  moreover, 
driviDg  the  fish  from  the  favoured 
places  where  the  seines  conld  be 
used.  After  these  changes,  the  seine 
fishery  with  many  people  at  Meva* 
gissey  was  not  worth  pursuing,  and 
from  that  period  it  has  gradoally 
declined.  The  number  of  seines 
had  dwindled  down  to  two  in  1867, 
and  no  fish  has  been  caught  hy  a 
seine  for  some  years  past. 

The  old  seine  proprietors  made 
many  efforts  to  resuscitate  tiieir 
enterprise,  and  they  charged  the 
long  nets  of  the  drift-men  with 
hindering  the  fish  from  coming  to 
the  shore  and  with  breaking  np  the 
shoals,  andbringinginto  the  markets 
inferior  fish.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1868  upon  the  fisheries  of  Oreat 
Britain,  who  enquired  fully  into 
the  matter  decided,  that  the  charges 
were  founded  on  prejudice ;  and  on 
going  to  Scotland  to  investigate 
the  herring  fishery — a  kindred  in- 
dustry— they  found  the  drift  system 
altogether  in  the  ascendant ;  seines 
never  having  been  introduced  there 
till  the  year  1836.  A  slight  decrease 
had  been  experienced  in  the  drift 
fishery  at  some  places,  and  at  those 
places  the  driffcmen  urged  simihirohi 
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jections  against  the  seines,  namely 
that  thej  dispersed  the  fish  and 
canght  an  ioferior  description. 

In  1818  there  were  only  abont 
6  drift-boats  at  Mevagissey  and 
neighbonring  coves.  There  are 
now  60  boats  at  those  places,  each 
with  a  crew  of  3  or  4  men,  and 
one  string  of  nets  and  avere^ng 
from  10  to  15  tons  harden. 

The  present  season  will  barely  be 
an  average  one  for  catches  on  the 
sonth  coast.  The  amounts  will 
probably  be : 

HHD8. 

Exported  tx>  Mediterranean    .  abont  1,000 

Sold  to  Sardine  PUchard  Com- 
pany        670 

Sold  to  petty  merchants  and 
consumed  fresh  in  the 
conaty    .        .        .        .      „        700 


Total  Talne  about  £4,500. 


2»37o 


The  total  quantity  of  pilchards 
exported  from  Cornwall  during  the 
season  of  1875  amounted  to  32,000 
hogsheads,  of  which  St.  Ives  yielded 
15,200  hogsheads.  The  quantity  in 
1874  was  7,543  hogsheads,  Mount's 
Bay  yielding  2,878^  hogsheads,  and 
in  1875  only  7,337^  hogsheads  were 
exported  from  the  county.  The 
piices  of  pilchards  vary  according  to 
the  quantities  taken,  the  size  of  the 
fish,  the  amount  stored  in  Italy  from 
previous  years,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Spanish  catches.  The  earlier 
or  summer  fish  are  usually  of  a 
smaller  size  than  those  taken  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  The 
summer  fish  of  1875  I'^s.lised  from 
52#.  6d,  to  55$.  per  hogshead,  while 
the  winter  catches  brought  from  Sos, 
to  97«.  6d.  per  hogshead.  Probably 
the  quantity  of  fish  consumed  in 
the  county  during  a  successful  sea- 
son would  be  about  3,000  hogsheads. 

As  we  have  before  stated  a  few 
Mediterranean  ports  are  the  only 
markets  which  pilchards  have 
had  for  many  years.      And  it  is  a 


matter  of  surprise  that  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  start  a 
general  home  consumption  of  the 
fish.  The  pilchard  is  much  prefer- 
able in  flavour  to  the  herring,  and 
would  we  feel  assured  if  properly 
brought  under  public  notice  meet 
with  a  constant  demand.  The  chief 
objections  to  any  plan  for  this  end 
are  that  the  vast  quantities  sometimes 
caught  at  once  would  glut  any 
ordinary  market,  and  the  usual 
method  of  salting  the  fish  would  be 
distasteful  to  the  English  palate. 
Also  the  pilchard,  being  of  a  much 
richer  or  fatter  composition  than 
the  herring,  could  not  be  similarly 
dry-cured.  Yet  surely  in  these  days 
of  scientific  progress  some  means 
could  be  discovered  for  preserving 
the  fish  in  a  desirable  manner. 
The  formation  of  a  small  company 
at  Falmouth  in  1874  for  curing  the 
pilchards  in  oil,  and  selling  them  like 
sardines  in  tin  boxes  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  although  only 
part  of  the  summer  catches  have 
hitherto  been  employed  for  the  pot- 
ting process,  and  the  fish  when  pre- 
pared in  this  way  are  regarded 
by  the  public  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  delicacy  than  as  being  suited  for 
ordinary  and  general  consumption, 
and  are  too  expensive  to  be  largely 
bought  by  the  poorer  classes,  among 
whom  fish  of  the  herring  kind  are 
mainly  used  as  food. 

A  couple  of  small  steamers 
with,  say,  Hayle  as  their  port 
(where  they  would  have  ample  har- 
bour accommodation  &c.),  could 
easily  supply  Cardifi*,  Swansea, 
Llanelly  and  other  ports  of  the 
Bristol  Channel  with  the  fish  in  a 
fresh  state,  and  London  could  be 
reached  in  a  very  few  hours  by 
rail.  But  we  fear  that  the  requisite 
capital  and  energy  are  at  present 
wanting  in  the  county  to  carry  to 
maturity  any  plans  that  may  be 
suggested. 

James  Quick. 
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TUSCAN  PEASANT  PLAYS. 


WHEREVER  yoa  may  go  in 
Italy  you  are  sure  to  hear 
that  strange,  archaic  chant — that 
long-drawn-oat,  monotonous,  melan- 
choly cadence  on  a  word  totally 
impossible  to  identify,  but  which 
yon  fancy  must  be  morie,  or 
amore.  It  comes  across  the  lagoon 
from  the  yellow- sailed  Venetian 
fishing  boats;  it  rises  with  the 
sound  of  spade  and  pickaxe  from 
beneath  the  arches  of  a  Roman  ex- 
cavation ;  it  echoes  drearily  through 
the  Bolognese  arcades,  as  the  white 
oxen  drag  the  massive  carved  oaken 
wain,  loaded  with  wine  vats,  across 
the  uneven  pavement.  And  so  also 
the  quaint,  melancholy,  nasal  chant 
rises  up  from  the  field  of  hemp  and 
com  and  vine  in  front  of  the  terrace 
of  our  semi-farm,  semi-villa  resi- 
dence, at  San  Pietro  Lucchese,  in 
the  Commune  of  Borgo  a  Mozzano, 
in  the  Province  of  Lucca. 

I  have  heard  the  chant  a  thou- 
sand times  and  have  never  thought 
of  asking  any  question  concern- 
ing it,  till  on  this  particular 
evening,  as  the  bluish  shadows 
ascend  the  round  green  chestnut 
hills,  and  the  yellow  light  glimmers 
through  the  mulberry  and  vine 
leaves,  and  the  peasants  hang  their 
triangular  fishing-net  to  our  bal- 
cony ;  and  the  old  women  come  out 
on  the  threshold  with  distaff  and 
spindle;  on  this  particular  June 
evening  I  am  seized  with  a  curiosity 
concerning  that  strange  chant.  I 
bend  over  the  geraniums  and  jessa- 
mines at  the  terrace  railing  and 
beckon  to  the  crisp-haired  conta- 
dina,  who,  with  a  bundle  of  grass, 
vine  leaves,  and  long  creepers  on 
her  head,  is  clattering  up  the  rough- 
paved  ascent  in  loose  wooden  clogs. 
'  Rosina,  what  is  that  song  that 


your  father  and  brothers  are  always 
singing  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
courtyard  ?  —  that  long-drawn-oat 
song.    You  know  ? ' 

Rosina  is  at  first  puzzled,  then 
thinks  I  am  laughing  at  her ;  then, 
perceiving  that  I  am  not,  gradnallj 
comprehends  what  I  mean. 

'  Ah  ! — that  is  the  song  of  the 
Maggio.^ 

'Wh&iis  the  Maggio?' 

*•  That  is  the  Maggio. ' 

*  But  why  Jtfo^^io  f    Why  May? 
'  Oh,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 

the  month  of  May,  except  that  they 
act  it  then ;  but  they  act  it  also  in 
June  and  July.* 

*  Act  this  song  ?  ' 

'Act  the  Maggio,  Don*t  yon 
know  what  a  Maggio  is?  They 
acted  one  last  year — my  brothers, 
and  the  watchmaker,  and  others; 
but  this  year  they  could  not,  becanse 
there  was  not  money  to  hire  the 
dresses  from  Lucca.' 

*  But  what  is  it  that  they  act? 
Where  do  they  learn  it  ?  and  what 
has  it  all  to  do  with  this  song  ? ' 

'  They  sing  the  verses  to  it.  They 
act  all  sorts  of  historical  facts  (JatH 
storici),  like  Fioravwate,  Son  of  the 
King  of  France^  and  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  They  buy  the  Magp 
books  at  the  fairs.  If  you  care  to 
see  them,  I  can  lend  you  those  of 
last  year;  but  they  are  no  longer 
very  clean.' 

*  Oh,  never  mind  that !  only  let 
me  see  them.' 

So  next  morning  I  found  on  my 
table  two  little  books  of  abont 
twenty  pages  each,  with  soiled  yel- 
low and  green  paper  covers.  One 
was  entitled.  The  Maggu)  of  Fiora- 
vante,  Son  of  the  King  of  Franoet 
and  gave  in  a  dramatic  form  the 
story  of  a  grrandson  of  Constantine, 
exiled  by  his  father  for  cutting  off 
his  tutor's  beard,  and  then  taken 
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priBoner  by  the  Tnrks,  and  released 
bj  a  fair  Mahometan  conyert ;  the 
other  was  called  The  Etruscan  He- 
roes  in  Africa^  and  showed  how 
Ferdinand  of  Tuscany  founded  the 
Order  of  St.  Stephen,  and  had  the 
Corsairs  tamed  ont  of  Bona,  while 
he  remained  in  pions  safety  at  Pisa. 

From  these  two  specimens,  and 
my  subsequent  conyersations  with 
Rosina,  I  obtained  the  following 
information  concerning  the  Maggi. 
A  Maggio  is  a  regular  dramatic 
poem  of  a  tragic  sort-,  though  some- 
times enlivened  by  comic  scenes, 
written  in  batches  of  octosyllabic 
lines.  It  is  declaimed  to  the  chant 
above-mentioned,  and  represented 
with  appropriate  gestures  on  a  stage 
raised  for  die  occasion.  The  actors 
are  all  peasants,  and  so  likewise 
are  the  spectators ;  and  the  female 
parts  are  performed  by  men. 

'Karciso,  your  coachman,*  ex- 
plained Bosina,  '  took  both  Armida 
and  Glorinda.  He  looked  beautiful, 
dressed  as  an  enchantress,  and  then 
as  an  amazon,  being  so  fair  and  like 
a  girl/ 

The  books  are  printed  expressly 
for  the  peasants,  and  are  written  no 
one  knows  by  whom,  for  the  same 
plays  have  been  acted  within  the 
memory  of  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers. As  to  the  dresses,  there 
are  people  at  Lucca  who  have 
bought  and  patched  up  a  lot  of  old 
garments,  and  real  steel  helmets 
and  armour,  which  they  let  out  by 
the  month  to  the  young  men  who 
are  learning  a  Maggio. 

This  much  I  learned  through 
Rosinai  and  it  sufficed  to  inspire  me 
with  a  great  desire  to  see  a  Maggio. 
At  first  this  appeared  impossible,  as 
none  was  being  performed  in  any  of 
the  Tillages  overlooking  this  part  of 
^e  valley ;  but  little  by  little  came 
confosed  and  conflicting  reports 
that  a  Maggio  was  in  course  of  per- 
formance somewhere  in  the  Gar- 
fagnana  or  valley  of  the  Upper 
S^hio,  some  miles  from  S.  Pietro 
Lucchese. 


That  a  Maggio  was  going  on 
somewhere  in  those  parts  no  one 
denied,  but  no  two  persons  agreed 
as  to  the  exact  spot:  the  woman 
who  supplied  us  with  butter  was 
determined  that  the  Maggio  was 
at  Pian  della  Bocca,  an  agglo- 
meration of  houses  on  the  old  road 
from  Lucca  to  Modena ;  the  gossips 
of  our  peasants  maintained  that  it 
was  at  Turrite  Cava,  a  hamlet  at 
the  opening  of  a  long  and  narrow 
defile  running  towards  the  sea 
through  the  marble  mountains  of 
Carrara ;  while  the  carriole  drivers 
and  charcoal  burners  declared  re- 
spectively that  the  real  place  was 
Coreglia,  the  old  feudal  possession 
of  Castruccio's  fitmily,  or  Ghiviz- 
zano,  a  small  walled  town  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  the  Gar- 
fagnana.  Every  day  the  certainiy 
of  the  performance  increased,  but 
every  day  also  the  perplexity  con- 
cerning the  precise  spot  where  it 
was  to  take  place  became  greater. 
At  length,  however,  a  boy  was  de- 
spatched in  the  direction  of  the  Gar- 
fagnana,  and  he  brought  back  the 
news  that  afler  all  GhLvizzano  was 
the  place.  So  for  Ghivizzano  we 
started,  I  and  some  friends  who* 
shared  my  curiosity,  one  holiday 
morning  in  July. 

The  road  towards  the  Gar&gnana 
winds  up  a  steep  bank  overlooking 
the  Serchio ;  sometimes  rising  among 
fields  of  corn  and  hemp,  intersected 
by  vine-garlanded  poplars;  or  de- 
scending through  little  patches  of 
wood,  where  the  chestnut  tree  grows 
in  teiTaces,  and  overshadows  tan- 
gles of  fern  and  yellow  broom ;  or 
diving  down  at  moments,  so  as  to 
bring  you  almost  on  a  level  with  the- 
Serchio,  which  breaks  over  the 
round  fragments  of  rock  that  im- 
pede its  course,  or  flows  in  a  shal- 
low, smooth  greenish  brown  stream 
beneath  the  drooping  vegetation  of 
the  bank.  At  length  the  narrow 
valley  suddenly  widens,  the  Serchio 
runs  through  the  middle  of  an  ex- 
tensive dry  shingly  bed,  surrounded 
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by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  nestled  on  a  green 
hillock,  appears  Ghirizzano,  with 
its  circular  walls  and  crenelated 
towers. 

I  mnst  confess  that  as  we  came 
within  sight  of  our  destination, 
doubiis  began  to  arise  in  oar  minds 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  infor- 
mation we  had  received,  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  thing  like  a 
flow  of  people  towards  the  old 
fortified  town,  increased  our  fears 
lest  the  Maggio  should  afber  all  be 
taking  place  not  there,  but  at  Go- 
reglia,  Pian  della  Bocca,  or  Turrite 
Cava. 

Howeyer,  on  arriving  among 
ihe  straggling  houses  which,  so 
to  speak,  represented  Ohivizzano  on 
the  high  road,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  crowd  of  peasants,  from  whom 
we  learned  that  the  Maggio  was 
about  to  take  place,  but  would  be 
performed,  not  in  the  town  above, 
but  in  a  fiEirm  close  by.  To  this 
&rm  we  accordingly  went,  escorted 
by  some  natives,  who  seemed 
greatly  to  approve  of  the  desire  for 
Sdsthetical  improvement  which  led 
us  to  their  Maggio.  They  kindly 
obtained  our  tickets  (two  soldi  for 
the  pit,  or  threshing-floor,  but 
double  that  for  the  posti  disUnti^ 
reserved  seats,  on  the  balcony), 
and  as  the  Maggio  could  not  be 
performed  until  aU  the  people  had 
•  come  down  from  vespers,  one  of 
our  conductors  proposed  that  we 
should  employ  the  interval  in  visit- 
ing  Ghivizzano  itself.  So,  led  by 
him,  we  ascended  through  the 
roughly  paved  lanes  of  bramble  and 
ash,  our  conductor  never  failing 
to  stop  any  stray  peasant  with  the 
anxious  qaestion'f!  finite  il  vespro?' 
Vespers  were  far  from  over,  so  we 
continued  climbing,  round  beneath 
the  high  circular  walls,  the  tops  of 
which  have  been  converted  into 
dwelling  houses,  so  that  the  carna- 
tion sprays  and  vine  wreaths  of 
the    windows    nearly    touch   the 


ivy  and  fox-glove  growing  out  of 
the  loop-holes  and  cannon-ball 
indentures ;  thus  through  the  gate 
where  the  notables  sat  in  £eir 
holiday  clothes,  and  up  into  the 
lagged  street  of  Grhivizzano,  with  its 
dark  old  Tuscan  houses,  their  o?er- 
hanging  roofs,  and  stone  escat. 
cheons.  As  vespers  were  still  going 
on,  we  clambered  into  the  vineyard 
at  the  very  top  of  the  place,  where 
among  a  tangle  of  vines  and  grass 
stood  the  broken  walls  of  the  citsr 
del,  and  the  crenelated  tower,  fig- 
sured  firom  top  to  bottom,  and  filled 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  laurels, 
ivy,  and  vines.  From  this  tower— at- 
tributed bypopniar  traditions  bothto 
Countess  Matilda  and  to  Gastruocio 
(both  of  whom  appear  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Obivis- 
zano  to  have  flourished  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  our  George  U.) — 
we  had  a  splendid  view.  The  green 
Grarfagnana^  with  the  Serchio  rau- 
ning  Uke  a  shining  ribbon  through 
it,  lay  at  our  feet ;  in  the  distance 
rose  the  flame-like  mountains  of 
Carrara,  and  fkr  off  glimmered 
Castelnuovo  where  Ariosto  once 
governed  the  valley  for  Alfonso 
d*Este ;  and  Barga,  a  strange  moun- 
tain city,  which  has  undergone 
little  alteration  since  it  was  a  free 
republic,  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  a 
Lombard  duke,  and  since  its  artists 
sculptured  its  weird  cathedral  pulpit, 
where  saints  and  imps  and  monsters 
crowd  as  in  a  nightmare.  Nothing 
could  be  more  serenely  beautifal 
than  this  valley,  which  had  (Hioe 
resounded  with  the  tramp  of  Cas- 
truccio's  horsemen  and  re-echoed 
with  the  boom  of  Sforza's  cannon. 

Onr  self-oonstitated  guide  by  no 
means  sympathised  with  the  spirit 
which  made  us  linger  by  the  old 
tower.  '  Let  us  go  and  hear  the 
^^gg^o  • '  ^e  cried  impatiently,  and 
hurried  us  down  the  steep  descent 

The  peasants  were  beginning  to 
leave  the  church,  handsome  dark 
women  and  lithe  fia^ir-haired  boys 
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aaimtered  in  litUe  knots  down  the 
path ;  Tespers  were  over,  and  the 
Maggio  most  be  on  the  point  of 
commencing. 

*  Andiamo  a  sentir  il  Maggio/ 
repeated  onr  gaide,  and  down  we 
zan  as  &fit  as  we  could. 

Ab  we  entered  the  lane  leading 
to  the  {armhoose  which  served  as 
theatre,  and  as  we  laid  down  oar 
tickets  on  the  table  before  its  gate, 
a  sound  of  fiddles  and  voices  warned 
OS  that  the  performance  had  already 
began.  The  threshing-floor  was 
fiUed  with  sitting  spectators — ^men, 
women,  and  children  in  holiday 
dresB ;  in  the  comer  stood  the  usual 
twin  carabineers,  with  cocked  hats 
and  bine  and  scarlet  plnmes,  while 
people  crowded  at  the  surrounding 
windows.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
area  was  a  stage  propped  against  a 
wall ;  the  sid(BS  and  back  were 
draped  with  sheets,  above  which 
roee  the  green,  sonlit  hiUs;  and 
three  persons,  a  lady  wearing  a  blue 
eravat  and  a  black  dress  trimmed 
with  violet,  and  two  warriors  in 
velvet  cloaks,  armour  and  helmets, 
occupied  the  scene,  carrying  on  a 
moving  conversation  in  that  mono- 
tonous Chant  of  long-past  ages 
while  at  the  close  of  every  four 
lines  a  few  bars  were  performed 
on  a  fiddle  and  a  clarionet,  played 
by  two  men  seated  at  the  side  of 
the  stage.  The  scene  was  evidently 
one  of  great  pathos,  for  all  three 
interlocutors  gave  the  most  dismal 
inflexions  to  their  voice,  and  waved 
their  white  handkerchiefs,  and 
pressed  them  to  their  eyes  most 
woefully.  They  were  all  youths 
under  twenty;  and  the  one  who 
played  the  queen  looked  so  like 
a  raw-boned,  &ir-haired  peasant 
woman,  that  only  his  deep  voice 
could  convince  us  of  his  dis- 
guise. At  first  it  was  totally  im- 
possible for  our  unaccustomed  ears 
to  comprehend  more  than  a  word 
here  and  there,  but  a  new  light  was 
thrown  on  the  sutgect  by  the  ap- 


pearance of  a  man  habited  as  a 
shepherd  and  of  a  s  waddled-up  baby. 
*Who  is  that  baby?'  I  asked  of 
my  neighbour,  a  sturdy  old  peasant 
with  a  humorous  mouth.  'Oh, 
nobody  ! '  he  answered ;  '  it  is  only 
a  puppet  of  rags — I'e  un  fantoc- 
cio  di  cenci.'  Nevertheless,  as 
the  hehneted  warrior  handed  it 
to  the  shepherd,  he  sobbed  out, 
*  Prendi  Giro  pargoletto  * — '  Take 
the  infant  Cyrus.'  After  the 
future  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  had  been  carried  off  the 
stage  in  his  infant  conditioni  and 
thrown  on  to  the  roof  of  the  adja- 
cent bam,  he  re-appeared  as  a  lad 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  the  re- 
puted sou  of  the  shepherd.  And 
here  began  the  exciting  part  of  the 
play,  for  old  Astjages  evidently  had 
got  scent  of  his  grandson's  preser- 
vation, and  tried  to  assassinate  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law  in  conse- 
quence. On  the  other  hand,  the  real 
httle  Cyrus  (known  to  himself  only 
as  a  shepherd  boy)  was  accused  of 
having  made  away  with  another 
boy,  whom  Cambyses  and  Mandane 
mistook  for  their  son ;  and  thence 
ensued  a  tremendous  scene,  in  which 
the  enraged  father  darted  on  his 
child,  who  was  saved  only  by  the 
intervention  of  the  shepherd,  who 
dashed  the  wooden  dagger  to  the 
ground,  drawling  out, '  Ferma,  padre 
disumano— o — o  !  *  (Stop,  inhuman 
father !)  ;  and  the  piece  ended  with 
the  abdication  of  Astyages  and  of 
Cambyses  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  who 
was  kissed  all  round  by  the  royal 
party,  in  a  more  frigid  and  dignified 
manner  than  was  to  be  expected,  to 
the  chanted  exclamations  of  '  Figlio 
caro,'  *  Madre  dile— e — e — tta,' 
and  the  Uke. 

On  the  whole,  the  performance, 
without  being  sophisticated,  was 
far  more  polished  than  we  had 
expected.  The  performers  were 
evidently  mere  peasants  acting  be- 
fore mere  peasants  and  without 
any  notion  of  a  less  rustic  stage. 
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but  they  were  never  vulgar  or  loud, 
on  the  contrary  their  gestures  were, 
if  anything,  too  constrained,  and 
their  declamation  too  cold.  The 
effect,  on  the  whole,  was,  if  monoto- 
nous, dignified  and  artistic,  for 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  anything 
like  sensationalism  or  realism;  in 
short,  if  it  was  art  of  the  most 
rudimentary  and  rustic  kind,  it 
was  true  art,  and  such  as  could 
arise  only  among  a  very  human 
and  sBsthetically  gifted  race.  The 
spectators  behaved  extremely  well, 
indeed  much  better  than  those  of 
Florentine  Pergola  or  Bolognese 
Teatro  Gommunale^  applauding  mo- 
derately and  judiciously  and  evi- 
dently considering  the  performance 
as  a  superior  kind  of  amusement. 

After  the  termination  of  the  play, 
the  village  doctor  kindly  sent  for 
the  prompter  and  principal  getter- 
up  of  the  piece — an  old  carpenter 
from  the  plain  of  Lucca.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  passionately  fond  of 
Ma^ggi,  to  which  he  devoted  much 
time  and  labour,  and  showed  us 
very  modestly  his  play  book,  ar- 
ranged almost  entirely  by  himself 
from  Metastasio's  Ciro  Ric&nosduto, 
Such  a  Maggio  as  this,  he  said, 
usually  required  a  couple  of  weeks* 
study,  and  the  price  of  the  tickets 
just  covered  the  expense  of  hiring 
the  costumes,  which  on  this  occa- 
sion was  about  fifty  francs.  The 
performers  and  himself  had  there- 
fore no  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
thing,  and  acted,  as  the  doctor  said, 
merely  from  their  passion  for 
Ma^ggi. 

n 

Mt  curiosity  had  been  satisfied 
with  respect  to  the  Maggio  itself, 
but  I  now  began  to  speculate  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  this  species  of 
performance,  which,  from  all  I 
could  hear,  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
Tuscan  provinces.  The  few  Italians 
in  villeggiatura  at  S.  Pietro  Luc- 
chese,  had  for  the  most  part  never 


heard  of  a  Maggio,  and  the  more 
educated  among  its  inhabitants 
seemed  to  know  not  much  more 
about  it — the  doctor,  indeed,  said 
majestically  that  in  his  opinion  'all 
such  matters  could  be  traced  back 
to  the  cothurnus  of  the  ancient 
Bomans;'  and  a  young  priest,  of 
less  classic  tendencies,  affirmed 
that  the  chant  of  the  Maggi  was 
Hhe  song  of  the  old  troubadours' — 
but  neither  could  afibrd  any  furthcF 
information.  Nay,  incredible  though 
it  may  sound,  one  of  the  most 
learned  philologists  of  Tuscany, 
called  by  his  countrymen  the  Italian 
Orimm,  appeared  from  the  answer 
he  wrote  to  aletter  in  which  I  asked 
his  opinion  respecting  the  origin 
of  this  species  of  performance,  not 
to  know  what  a  Maggio  is,  con- 
founding it  with  the  May  songs 
written  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
and  Politian.  I  then  thought  that 
Professor  Tigri's  book  on  Tuscan 
popular  poetry  might  enlighten  me 
on  the  subject,  but  in  it  I  found 
only  a  passing  mention  of  the 
Maggio  without  an  attempt  to  trace 
its  history.  After  this  I  gave  up  all 
hope  of  gaining  any  information 
on  the  subject  from  writers;  for, 
with  respect  to  old  chronicles,  how 
could  I  expect  to  learn  anything 
concerning  a  purely  rustic  amuses 
ment  from  writers  who  professedly 
treated  only  of  town  concerns  ?  Mys> 
tery-plays  and  pageants  I  might  in- 
deed read  of,  but  the  Maggio  inter, 
ested  me  just  because  it  was  neither 
a  mystery-play  nor  pageant,  because 
it  was  a  kind  of  performance  different 
from  any  other  I  had  ever  heard 
of.  I  therefore  turned  for  informa- 
tion  to  the  actors  of  the  Maggi  and 
and  to  the  Maggi  themselves. 

A  broken  watch-glass  afforded 
me  a  pretext  for  an  interview  with 
the  watchmaker  of  a  neighbouring 
village,  who  was  the  teacher  and 
getter-up  of  Ma^ggi  for  the  whole 
surrounding  countiy.  I  found  him 
exti*emely     intelligent,     and     well 
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versed  in  the  science  of  Maggi^  al- 
thongb  far  from  regarding  them  in 
the  enthusiastic  and  disinterested 
manner  of  his  rival  at  Ghivizzano. 
He  Tvas  perfectly  prepared  to  an- 
swer my  qnestions  respecting  the 
origin  and  age  of  the  performance, 
and  his  answer  was  evidently  the 
result  of  considerable  meditation  on 
the  subject.  *The  oldest  Maggio 
that  was  ever  performed/  he  said, 
'  dates  from  the  time  of  Napoleon, 
and  is  the  Maggio  of  Judith.' 

*  What ! '  I  exclaimed,  *  from  the 
time  of  Napoleon  only?  That  is 
impossible  !  * 

*  Let  me  speak,'  he  interrupted 
with  his  curt,  positive,  Tuscan 
idiom — *  let  me  speak.  The  Maggio 
cannot  be  older  than  the  end  of 
last  centnry,  and  you  shall  hear 
why.  You  know  that  the  subjects  of 
very  many  Maggi  are  taken  from 
Metastasio's  operas.  Well,  you 
know  also  that  before  Metastasio 
there  were  no  operas.  That  is  a 
fact ;  no  denying  it,  is  there  ?  ' 

'No,'  I  answered  feebly,  for  the 
man's  extreme  certainty  on  the 
point  entirely  annihilated  all  I  had 
read  about  Binnuccini,  and  Strozzi, 
and  Z8no,and  the  other  predecessors 
of  Metastasio. 

*  Well,  then,  there  wore  no  operas 
before  Metastasio  ;  and,  there  being 
no  operas,  there  could  have  been 
no  Maggi ;  and  as  Metastasio 
flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  can  be  no  Maggio  of  before 
the  time  of  Napoleon.  Do  you  see 
that  ?  ' 

'Then  yon  consider  the  Maggio 
as  an  imitation  of  Metastasio's 
operas? ' 

•Certainly.  Some  one  went  to 
Lucca  and  saw  an  opera:  he  re- 
tomed  to  the  country  and  imitated 
it — ^the  imitation  was  the  Maggio. 
That  explains  how  so  many  of  his 
plays  form  the  groundwork  of 
Maggi' 

'  But  the  song  of  the  Maggio  is 
certainly  very  old — as  old,  at  least, 
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as  the  church  chants — and  cannot 
therefore  date  from  Metastitsio's 
time.' 

'  Nor  does  it.  What  does,  is  the 
mere  adaptation  to  it  of  an  imitation 
of  Metastasio's  plays.  No  one  ever 
invented  that  song ;  it  is  a  poetical 
product  of  the  people  ('una  cosa 
poeticcpaesana ') ;  it  is  as  old  as 
our  hills,  and  before  the  invention 
of  the  Maggio  the  stanzas  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso  were  sung  to  it.  That 
is  why,  when  the  Maggio  was  in- 
vented, the  versification  of  Metas- 
tasio had  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
eight-syllable  rhymed  line.* 

*  According  to  you,  then,  the 
Maggio  has  never  had  any  connec- 
tion with  church  rites  ? — not  even 
the  sacred  Maggi '  ? 

'  None  whatever.  I  tell  you  that 
the  Maggio  originated  with  the 
opera  stage.  No  one  has  ever  heard 
of  performing  a  Maggio  in  honour  of 
a  saint.  The  sacred  subjects  are 
taken  merely  because  Metastasio 
also  had  taken  them  for  his  plays. 
As  to  their  performance  being  on 
holidays,  that  is  merely  because  on 
other  days  the  people  are  busy. 
The  Maggio  has  no  connection  with 
church  functions ;  it  is  simply  an 
imitation  of  Metastasio's  operas.' 

I  confess  that  the  watchmaker's 
explanation  did  not  satisfy  me. 
That  the  Maggio  had  no  religious 
origin  I  had  at  once  perceived,  but 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  opera 
of  last  century  I  could  not  believe ; 
and  the  reader  will,  I  think,  agree 
with  me  after  reading  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  this  sort  of  drama. 
As,  however,  I  quite  agree  with 
the  watchmaker  in  his  declara- 
tion that  the  chant  of  the  Maggio 
long  preceded  the  Maggio  itself,  I 
had  better  first  say  a  few  words 
concerning  it.  The  song  of  the 
Maggio  consists  of  the  following 
notes  repeated,  with  only  the  slight 
alteration  of  an  appoggiatura 
from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other. 
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These  notes  can  convey,  however, 
bat  a  partial  notion  of  the  chant, 
for  the  duration  of  each  separate 
sonnd  depends  on  the  word  to 
which  it  is  united,  and  the  general 
pace  is  regulated  by  the  feeling  of 
the  performer,  who  besides  adds  a 
number  of  strange  slurs,  drags,  and 
turns,  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe or  to  note  down.  The  chant 
does  not,  however,  bear  the  faintest 
resemblance  to  our  recitative,  as  it 
is  not  only  most  limited  and  mono- 
tonous in  modulation,  but  also 
regular  in  length,  sung  and  not 
spoken,  and  evidently  not  imitated 
in  the  least  from  the  speaking  tones 
of  the  voice.  It  cannot  be  too  much 
dragged  and  drawled.  Bosina  de- 
spairs of  ever  teaching  it  me  pro- 
perly, as  she  says  I  have  a  trick  of 
speaking  it  (like  a  recitative)  in- 
stead of  singing  it.  The  chant  ought 
strictly  to  be  noted  in  the  tenor  clef, 
above  which  it  is  never  sung,  and  I 
dare  say  that  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  being  performers  is  due  in  part 
to  the  impossibility  of  singing  the 
chant  effectively  except  in  the  chest 
register.  The  verse  is  made  to 
suit  the  chant,  not  the  chant  to 
suit  the  verse,  precisely  because 
in  the  Maggio  the  whole  interest 
lies  in  the  verse  and  not  in  the 
chant;  consequently  the  chant 
remains  unchanged. 

This  particular  song  of  the  Maggio 
is  only  one  of  a  number  of  similar 
chants,  adapted  to  different  metres, 
and  to  which  the  people  singthe  ten- 


syllabic  and  six-Efyllabic  rhymes, 
respectively  constituting  rispetH 
and  stomelli.  The  song  to  which 
Tasso  was  chanted  could  not  have 
been  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Maggi,  as  the  verse  of  the 
former  is  a  ten-syllabio  iambic  one, 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  an  eight- 
syllabic  trochaic  kind;  this  does  not, 
however,  alter  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  chant,  which  de- 
pend upon  the  beginning  and  the 
close  of  it,  and  not  on  the  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  intermediate 
notes. 

What  the  real  age  of  this  style 
of  chant  may  be,  might  be  ascer- 
tained approximately  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  oldest  church 
psalmody  and  with  other  forme  of 
national  music,  but  all  I  can 
say  is  that  the  chant  impresses 
me  as  intensely  antique,  and  as 
having  originated  in  a  time  when 
man  was  still  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  surrounding  nature,  and 
when  his  art  had  still  a  strange 
slavishness  about  it.  This  effect 
is  especially  noticeable  when  it  rises 
up  from  the  corn-fields  at  noon, 
uniting  with  the  sawing  of  the 
cicala,  the  droning  of  the  frogs, 
and  the  murmur  of  the  river  in  na- 
ture's drowsy,  monotonous  concert. 
It  gains,  indeed,  a  certain  life  and 
grace  when  performed  on  the  stage ; 
it  becomes  more  free,  more  human ; 
yet  the  contrast  is  none  the  less 
striking  when,  as  is  often  the  case, 
this  weird  primitive  song,  which 
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sonnds  as  old  as  the  anrroandLng 
hills,  is  united  to  words  written  by 
Metastasio  for  the  learned  and 
subtle  composers  and  the  supple- 
throated  and  splendid  singers  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Very  many  of  Metastasio's  plays 
— ihc  Olifmpiadey  the  Demofoonte^  the 
SemiranUdej  for  instance — have  been 
turned  into  Maggi  by  the  school- 
masters and  artisans  of  Tuscan  vil- 
lages, but  these  are  by  far  the  least 
interesting  of  the  kind,  as  they 
have  borrowed  the  modem  dramat- 
ist's phraseology  and  his  regularity 
of  construction,  and  have  lost  the 
mixture  of  the  comic  with  the 
serious,  the  homeliness  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  freedom  of  scenic 
effect  which  characterise  the  evi- 
dently older  Maggi.  The  subjects 
of  these  ]atteriu«  taken  sometimes 
from  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  who  form 
part  of  the  library  of  every  intel- 
ligent peasant  here  ;  but  mostly 
either  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
or  from  a  queer  little  book  called 
the  Eeali  di  Francia^  an  old  Italian 
translation  of  old  French  tales  of 
the  Carlovingian  cycle,  firom  the 
conversion  of  Constanidne  to  the 
birth  of  Orlando,  and  which,  after, 
no  doubt,  delighting  many  noble 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  days  of 
Pulci  and  Bojardo,  has  now  de- 
scended to  be  the  chief  historical 
authority  of  the  Italian  peasantry. 
But  whether  the  subject  be  sacred 
or  profane,  whether  it  be  the  history 
of  Joseph,  of  St.  Eustace,  or  of  St. 
Euphrasia,  or  that  of  Fioravante  of 
France ;  of  Buovo,  the  grandfather 
of  Orlando ;  or  of  Attila,  flageUum 
Ddj  it  is  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  manner — as  a  play,  and  not 
as  part  of  any  religious  function. 
Indeed,  several  circumstances  concur 
in  persuading  me  that,  as  the  watch- 
maker affirmed,  the  Maggio  never 
had  any  connection  with  the  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  that  it  never  be- 
longed to  the  class  represented 
nowadays  by  the  Ober-Ammergau 
Passion-play.     In  the   Maggio^  for 


instance,  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  a  chorus ;  all  is  the  progress  of 
events ;  and,  as  this  is  limited  neither 
by  time  nor  space,  but  represents 
much  which  in  other  plays  would 
be  narrated,  the  Maggio  would  seem 
to  have  originated  (as,  perhaps,  our 
Shakespearian  historical  play  did 
likewise)  in  the  whole  life  of  some 
personage  being  narrated  by  dif- 
ferent performers,  instead  of  origi- 
nating, like  the  Greek  tragedy,  in  a 
religious  hymn,  in  which,  however 
much  the  dramatic  nucleus  might  be 
developed,  it  still  remained  em- 
bedded in  a  shell  of  lyric  poetry. 
The  veiy  song  of  the  Maggio  con- 
duces to  prove  this,  for  its  monotony 
of  rhythm  and  modulation  evidently 
fitted  it  for  the  recital  of  a  story  as 
disting^shed  from  the  singing  of  a 
hynm,  just  as  we  find  the  unchang. 
ing  hexameter  appropriated  to  the 
epic,  whereas  the  more  varied  dis- 
tich, and  the  shorter  and  less  re- 
gular metres,  belong  to  lyric  poetry. 
I  think  that  were  a  blind  person  to 
be  present  at  the  performance  of 
a  Maggio  he  would,  judging  from 
the  mere  sound,  conclude  that  a 
story  was  being  told ;  but  he  would 
never  guess  that  it  was  being 
acted,  so  little  are  the  verse  and  the 
metre  capable  of  expressing  any 
individual  feeling. 

With  respect  to  the  disregard  of 
anything  like  draomtio  unity,  it  is 
not  fair  to  judge  of  the  Maggi  in  gene- 
ral by  those  taken  from  Metastasio's 
plays,  whence  the  unities  have  been 
taken  ready-made.  In  the  old  Maggio, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  division 
into  acts  and  scenes,  and  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  time  and  place ;  bo 
much  so,  that  one  half  of  the  actors 
may  be  in  one  province  and  the 
other  in  another,  and  a  message 
can  be  carried  to  Brittan/  and  the 
answer  brought  back  to  Paris  in 
the  course  of  the  same  minute.  So 
also  the  interval  between  the  exit 
of  one  actor  and  the  entry  of 
another  is  sufficient  for  a  child  to 
grow  into  a  man.     The  unity  of 
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action  is  not  more  reRpected,  for 
the  mere  circumstance  of  two  per- 
sons being  in  the  same  place  suffices 
to  connect  their  adventures,  al- 
though they  may  never  meet  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  action :  thus, 
instead  oF  selecting  one  of  the  epi- 
sodes of  the  Qerusalemme  Liberata, 
like  that  of  Armida,  of  Clorinda, 
or  of  Sofronia,  and  making  it  the 
nucleus  of  the  play,  as  much  of  the 
whole  poem  is  di*amatised  as  the  du- 
ration of  the  Maggio  will  admit  of. 
I  felt  so  persuaded  of  this  epic, 
as  distinguished  from  lyrico^dra- 
matic,  origin  of  the  Maggio,  that  I 
did  all  I  could  to  obtain  old  Maggi, 
in  addition  to  those  now  in  use, 
and  which  are  printed  at  Vol  terra, 
as  I  hoped  by  this  means  to  find 
a  more  rudimentary  form  of  the 
Maggio,  In  this  I  was  much  dis- 
appointed, for  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Maggio  is  that  the 
same  version  of  a  play  is  never 
twice  performed.  When  the  per- 
formers have  learned  their  part«, 
the  original  manuscript,  become 
too  ragged  and  soiled  for  further 
use,  is  thrown  aside,  and  as  no 
other  copy  has  been  made  of  it 
the  subject  and  general  treatment 
are  handed  down  only  by  tradition 
to  another  maker  of  Maggi,  who 
writes  a  new  version  of  the  tale, 
which  in  its  turn  is  lost.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  a  really  antique 
Maggie  exists  neither  in  an  old 
MS.  nor  in  a  modern  transcript. 
However,  I  shall  present  the  reader 
with  a  sample  of  the  oldest  Maggio 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  that 
of  Santa  Oliva,  the  copy  of  which, 
judging  by  the  paper  and  ink,  is  at 
least  a  hundred  years  old,  and  must, 
from  the  very  peculiar  orthography, 
have  been  made  by  a  regular  peasant 
of  some  comparatively  remote  and 
therefore  unsophisticated  locality. 
The  story  of  Santa  Oliva  is  pro- 
bably a  form  of  the  myth  to  which 
we  owe  the  Feau  d*Ane  of  Perrault, 
for,  like  the  king  in  that  tale,  the 
Emperor  Julian    of  Borne  thinks 


himself  bound,  by  a  promise  made 
to  his  dying  wife,  to  marry  no  one 
save  bis  own  daughter,  the  beaatifd 
and  virtuous  Oliva,  who  thwarts 
his  intention  by  cutting  off  both 
her  hands ;  for  which  act  of  pioos 
disobedience  her  parent  dooms 
her  to  be  tied  to  a  tree  in  a 
wood  infested  by  wild  beasts.  She 
is,  however,  miraculously  saved 
and  at  last  found  by  some 
knights,  who  take  her  to  the  coart 
of  Bertagna^  which  may  be  con- 
strued into  either  Britain  or  Brit- 
tany. The  good-natured  Queen 
there  is  much  shocked  at  the  sight 
of  Oliva's  maimed  wrists,  and  tells 
the  royal  physician  to  cure  her: 

Dottor  mio  savio,  stamaDe 
Giunta  h  questa  disgraziata, 
Vorrei  fosse  medicata 
Ferchd  ba  mozzo  amhe  le  maoe. 

The  doctor,  after  quoting  half 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and 
several  others  known  only  to  writers 
of  Maggi,  decides  on  their  authority 
that  the  surgeon  should  be  called 
in,  as  the  injury  is  arterial : 

Di  Aristotilc,  e  Platone, 
Bi  Asdepiade  con  Isoccate, 
Di  Graleno  con  Ipocrate, 
Di  Plutarco  e  di  Sulone, 
Di  Porfino,  e  di  Aristeo 
Lavislobe  e  Cassivaggio, 
OH  aforismi  di  gran  hraccio 
lio  studiato,  ed  Elideo. 
Ferei6  qai  non  basta  il  medico. 
]Sla  facendo  quel  cbe  giudico, 
Necessario  k  ancbe  il  cbimsioo, 
Perchi  qnesto  i  un  mal  arterico. 

The  Queen  then  gives  her  baby 
in  charge  to  Oliva.  But  one  day, 
as  (despite  her  want  of  hands) 
Oliva  is  carrying  the  royal  infant 
*  beyond  the  house  of  its  nurse,*  a 
baron,  having  vainly  made  the 
advances  to  which  nursemaids  are 
apparently  subject  even  in  tra- 
gedy, spitefully  dashes  the  child 
out  of  her  arms  and  runs  away. 
The  King  and  Queen  of  Bertagna 
come  up  in  time  to  find  their  baby 
lying  dead  on  the  ground,  and 
order  the  seemingly  guilty  Olivs 
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to  be  onoe  more  exposed  ia  the 
desert.  Oliva  prays  that  Heaven 
may  lend  her  conrage  to  bear  the 
cmel  fate  that  awaits  her,  and  the 
Madonna  not  only  miraculonsly 
restores  her  mutilated  hands,  but 
guides  her  to  a  nunnery,  in  which 
she  is  kindly  received.  But  the 
fcUtcre,  or  agent,  of  this  convejit 
takes  a  dislike  to  her  and  secretes 
a  chalice  in  her  cell ;  the  chalice  is 
discovered,  and  the  abbess  condemns 
Oliva  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in 
a  chest.  She  is  rescued  by  mer- 
cfaants  and  sold  to  the  King  of 
Castile,  who  becomes  enamoured 
of  her  and  makes  her  his  wife. 
Bat  01iva*s  trials  are  far  from 
being  at  an  end.  The  King 
goes  to  the  wars,  and  the  Qaeen- 
mother,  jealous  of  her  daughter- 
in-law,  pretends  that  Oliva  has 
given  birth  to  a  monster,  and  forges 
an  order  from  the  King  to  have 
mother  and  child  burned.  The 
Viceroy,  knowing  Oliva's  innocence, 
but  fearing  to  disobey,  bums  pup- 
pets representing  the  young  Queen 
and  bcr  offspring,  whUe  the  latter 
are  thrown  in  a  chest  into  the  sea. 
A  washerwoman  near  Rome  finds 
the  chest,  and  adopts  Oliva  and  her 
child.  Althoagh  in  the  capital  of 
her  father's  empire,  Oliva  makes 
no  attempt  to  disclose  her  real  rank 
till  many  years  later,  when  it  so 
happens  that  the  King  of  Castile, 
who  had  put  to  death  his  mother 
on  discovering  her  wickedness  to- 
wards Oliva,  comes  to  Rome  in 
order  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  a 
tardy  absolution  of  his  crime.  The 
Emperor  Julian  goes  forth  to  meet 
the  King,  little  dreaming  that  the 
latter  is  his  son-in-law,  and  asks 
him  how  he  has  supported  the  jour- 
ney, and  whether  he  does  not  feel 
rather  hungry  in  consequence  of  it : 

Imperaiore :  Com*  ha  avnto  buon  andare  ? 
Be :  Molto  bnono. — Imp, :  Arri  appetite  ? 
Bi :  Quasi  quasi. — Imp. :  Ecco  1'  invito. 
Be :  Per  far  che  ? — Imp. :  Per  desioare. 

However,   the  royal  and   imperial 
dinner  has  to  wait  on  the  table, 


for  at  that  moment  up  comes  the 
little  son  of  Oliva,  who  has  in- 
structed him  to  call  the  King  of 
Castile pajpa.  The  King,  astonished 
at  this  appellation,  thinks  that  the 
child  must  belong  to  the  Emperor, 
and  that  he  is  being  mistaken  for 
his  host.  But  the  boy  persists — he 
is  speaking  to  the  King  and  not  to 
the  Emperor — the  King  and  not 
the  Emperor  is  his  papa : 

Non  ]a  sbaglio,  dico  a  voi, 
Dico  a  Toi  e  non  a  lui, 
Sicte  voi  pappa  e  non  lui, 
Padro  e  figlio  siamo  noi. 

The  King,  secretly  delighted  at  the 
notion  of  such  a  *  charming,  well- 
bred,  well-instracted '  boy  being 
his,  sends  him  away  with  a  ducat, 
but  bids  a  trusty  servant  follow 
him  home  and  discover  who  ho 
really  is.  Although  dinner  is  on 
the  table,  he  proposes  to  employ 
the  interval  of  the  messenger's 
absence  in  going  to  the  Pope  for 
absolution  of  a  sin  of  his,  and, 
having  despatched  this  business,  he 
will  return  for  dinner.  But  the 
Emperor  is  too  civil  to  permit  his 
guest  to  go  alone,  especially  as  he 
too  has  certain  sins  on  his  conscience 
which  he  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of.  The  servant  then 
returns  with  the  washerwoman 
Oliva,  and  Oliva's  child,  and  there 
ensues  a  long  scene  between  father 
and  daughter,  husband  and  wife; 
and  after  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  have  sufficiently  often  ex- 
claimed '  It  appears  to  be  she,  and 
it  appears  not  to  be  she,'  Oliva  is 
finally  made  happy  as  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  of  Rome  and  the 
wife  of  the  King  of  Castile.  The 
play,  however,  does  not  end  with 
this  event,  but  is  protracted  by 
four  more  pages  describing  all  the 
rejoicings  in  honour  of  it.  The 
washerwoman,  the  merchants,  the 
Viceroy,  and  everyone  who  has 
shown  kindness  towards  Oliva  are 
presented  with  six  thousand  sequins ; 
the  whole  town  is  to  be  illuminated 
with  Chinese  lanterns  and  torches  ; 
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the  artillery  is  to  be  continually 
firing  and  rockets  are  to  be  let  off 
on  the  Capitol ;  all  the  bells  are  to 
ring  and  Te  Deums  to  be  sung  in 
every  chnrch  by  a  tenor,  bass,  and 
soprano;  a  sqnare  mile  is  to  be 
covered  with  eating-tables  for  the 
.  people ;  there  are  to  be  hnnts,  tonr- 
naments,  and  balls,  and  the  palace 
is  to  be  lit  np  during  a  week  with 
chandeliers  and  lamps.  The  play 
ends  with  an  admonition  to  imitate 
the  piety  of  Santa  Oliva  and  with 
the  nsnal  excuses  for  indifferent 
acting. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  Maggio  of 
Santa  Oliva  should  not  afford  an 
instance  of  the  sometimes  very 
pretty  prologue  in  which  a  page 
recites  the  praises  of  spring,  and 
that  it  should  not  give  a  sample  of 
the  buffoonery  usually  mixed  np  with 
the  serious  parts.  The  usual  clown 
(huffone,  fnillone)  of  the  Maggio 
is  a  decent  though  not  very  refined 
or  subtle  character;  the  rudimen- 
tary popular  type  of  Falstaff — fat, 
cowardly,  gluttonous,  boasting  and 
humorous,  who  pretends  to  have 
killed  Attila  or  the  Great  Turk, 
but  confesses  that  he  prefers  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  pies,  roasts, 
capons,  and  sweets,  just  as  the 
giant  Morgante  confessed  to  the 
Paladin  Orlando. 

I  think  that  it  is  scarcely  neces* 
sary  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
the  improbability,  nay,  impossi- 
bility,  of  such  a  performance  as  the 
Maggio  originating  in  an  imitation 
of  Metastasio's  opera,  which  was  a 


tissue  of  recitatives  and  airs  sung 
in  the  most  artistic  and  artificial 
manner  by  the  most  florid  and  ex- 
quisite of  singers.  That  the  Maggio 
should  have  originated  in  the  opera 
is  the  natural  deduction  of  a  per. 
son  who,  like  the  watchmaker, 
knows  much  about  the  Maggio  and 
very  little  about  the  opera.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  person  who  knows  I 
much  about  the  opera  and  little 
about  the  Maggio  will  just  as  natu- 
rally reverse  the  proposition  and 
declare  that  the  opera  originated  in 
the  Maggio,  Of  course,  both  per- 
formances,  like  all  which  are  not 
mere  imitations  of  nature,  are  due 
to  the  same  desire  for  sesthetical 
pleasure,  but  the  recitative  and 
melody  of  the  opera  could  not  grow 
out  of  a  chant  so  traditionally 
monotonous  as  that  of  the  Maggio ; 
the  overwhelming  interest  in  the 
music,  which  produced  the  opera, 
could  not  be  due  to  the  overwhelming 
interest  in  the  words,  to  which  the 
Maggio  is  due.  The  opera  is  essen- 
tially the  dramatised  concert,  the 
Maggio,  on  the  contrary,  the  drama- 
tised epic ;  in  the  first  the  words 
are  written  to  furnish  rhythms  and 
subjects  for  the  music,  in  the  second 
the  music  is  used  merely  to  facili- 
tate the  recollection  and  recital  of 
the  words.  But  the  opera,  in  its 
splendid  artistic  artificiality,  could 
originate  only  among  a  people 
whose  most  ilUterate  class  requires 
an  amusement  so  refined  and  artis- 
tic as  the  Maggio. 

V.  Paget. 
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r  possible,  people  have  been  more 
astonished  at  tbe  progress  of 
France  since  1871  than  at  the 
apparent  retrogression  of  Ger- 
many. When  the  enormous  fine 
which  the  (jermans  exacted  at  the 
close  of  Napoleon  III.*s  last  mad 
war  was  first  heard  of,  nearly 
everyone  in  this  country  cried, 
*  France  cannot  possibly  find  such 
a  sum,'  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
conquerors  in  exacting  it  was  a 
fftyonrite  subject  of  declamation. 
It  did,  indeed,  look  a  most  out- 
rageous exaction  of  blood  money 
when  reckoned  up  in  the  full  view 
of  a  France  still  lying  broken,  dis- 
organised, and  bleeding  at  the 
feet  of  the  new  power  her  own 
wrong-headed  recklessness  had 
helped  to  call  into  being.  Not 
only  were  two  of  the  wealthiest 
and  busiest  provinces  of  France 
to  be  torn  from  her,  involving  the 
abstraction  from  her  resources  of 
revenues  amounting  to  more  than 
1,500,000^.,  and  an  industry  worth 
many  millions  a  year  to  her  com- 
merce, as  well  as  some  of  her 
steadiest  sons  and  strongest  for- 
tresses, but  the  mutilated  empire 
was  to  pay  in  addition  sums  which, 
when  all  added  together,  amounted 
to  as  near  as  possible  240,000,000^., 
including  the  local  fines  and  the 
maintenance  of  German  troops  in 
the  northern  provinces  held  in 
pledge  till  these  money  indemnities 
were  paid.^  Where  was  a  crippled, 
discredited  country  to  borrow  such 
a  sum?  The  universal  feeling 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was  a  task 
beyond  her  strength. 

When,    therefore,    France    rose 


at  once  to  the  difficulty  of  her 
situation,  raised  the  money  sooner 
than  had  been  stipulated,  paid  it, 
and  got  rid  of  the  obnoxious  in- 
vader; and,  above  all,  when,  in  spite 
of  an  addition  of  something  hke 
30,ooo,oooZ.  to  her  budget,  she 
worked  herself  out  of  deficits, 
without  any  apparent  injury  to  her 
trade  or  serious  clog  on  her  pro- 
ducing capacity — the  amazement 
and  admiration  became  as  great  as 
the  previous  doubting  pity.  France 
was  the  most  marvellous  country  in 
the  world,  so  rich,  so  patient  and 
wise ;  she  had  profited  by  her  mis- 
fortunes, and  had  extracted  out  of 
them  an  increased  prosperity  which- 
was  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the 
helpless  poverty  of  her  proud 
neighbour.  The  Germans,  it  was 
said,  envied  her  this  industrial 
triumph,  and  regretted  that  they 
had  not  exacted  a  larger  sum  of 
money,  and,  in  short,  the  stand- 
point of  onlookers  was  entirely 
changed.  The  thoughtless — who 
usually  speak  most — ^rushed  thus  to 
another  untenable  extreme,  and  be- 
lieve now  that  France  is  capable  of 
anything.  Her  prosperity,  they  say, 
cannot  suffer  by  what  affects  even 
England,  so  great  is  her  wealth  and 
thrift. 

To  my  thinking  both  these  ex- 
tremes are  about  equally  erro- 
neous. I  do  not  believe  that 
France  carries  her  great  burden 
lightly,  any  more  than  I  can  assert 
that  she  did  not  pay  her  fine  with 
a  striking  readiness.  France  no 
doubt  toils  on  steadily,  and  does 
not  grow  sensibly  poorer  or  weaker, 
but    she    is    nevertheless    loaded 


'  Loid  Lytton'8  Beport  on  the  Financial  Situation  of  France,  in  Jjegaium  Beporti^ 
fbrtl.,  1874. 
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very  heavily,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  she  can  escape 
yet  without  something  very  like 
a  commercial  crisis,  arising  in 
part  out  of  the  troubles  and 
debts  of  tlie  war.  At  least  all  is 
not  80  smooth  with  her  as  ber 
admirers  would  have  us  believe, 
and  the  utmost  I  can  ^admit  is  her 
ability  to  go  on  paying  her  way 
with  a  great  effort  and  struggle. 
I  recognise,  too,  that  by-and-by  the 
difficulties  which  lie  across  her  path 
may  grow  less,  but  at  the  same 
time  these  considerations  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  facts;  and 
not  a  few  of  them  give,  it  seems 
to  me,  much  cause  for  anxiety. 
This  being  so,  I  think  the  discus- 
sion of  a  few  of  the  chief  factors  in 
her  economic  situation  must  possess 
some  value.  I  do  not  desire  t^o 
carry  the  reader  through  all  the 
labyrinth  of  French  finance,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  her  trade  prospects  are  with- 
out first  having  a  clear  idea  of 
what  the  last  six  years  have  done 
in  the  way  of  adding  to  the 
national  bui^ens,  as  well  as  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  burdens  are 
adjusted  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
people.  Is  the  present  taxation  of 
France  more  than  she  can  safely  pay 
as  a  competing  manufacturer  and 
trader,  or  is  the  incidence  of  the 
taxation  so  distributed  as  to  put 
nowhere  a  crushing  weight  on  any 
particular  class  or  industry  ?  These 
questions  are  all-important  in  aiiy 
attempt  made  to  gauge  the  position 
and  twwiing  capacity  of  the  country. 
Until  we  can  give  them  an  intel- 
ligible answer  it  is  of  no  use  to 
t«ik  about  imports  and  exports, 
and  the  marveUous  fertility  of 
French  soil,  or  the  equally  mar- 
vellous industry  of  French  work- 
men. I  fear  I  must  again  inflict 
a  few  figures  on  the  reader  before 
I  can  clear  the  way  towards  an 
understanding  of  these  questions, 
but  I  will  be  as  sparing  of  them 
as  possible. 


First  of  all,  we  must  get  a  concep- 
tion of  the  debt,  interest,  and  other 
national  outlay  of  the  country  now 
as  compared  with  a  time  not  many 
years  distant.  The  growth  of  the 
debt  will  be  best  shown  by  a  short 
table ;  and  as  the  previous  growth 
of  this  debt,  as  well  as  the  late  war 
losses,  may  be  fairly  put  down  for 
the  most  part  to  the  recklessness 
of  the  Emperor's  administration, 
it  will  be  best  to  begin  the  sum- 
mary at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
We  shall  thus  see  in  a  rough 
way  what  the  charlatan  Imperi- 
alism has  cost  France.  I  take  the 
figures  chiefly  from  Kolb's  Hand^ 
buck  dervergleicJieyiden  Statisiih,  and 
otherwise  from  official  publica- 
tions, French  and  English,  such  as 
Lord  Lytton's  report,  already  cited, 
and  the  French  official  Gazette : 

THE  DBBT    OF  FRANCE. 

Date  Capital  Amortuation 

1 85 1  .214,000,000^  (about)    8,50o,oo(y. 

1 86 1  389,000,000/.  14,000,000/. 

1869  447,000,000/.  (say)  15,000,000/. 

1874  906,000,000/,  48,000,000/. 

From  first  to  last  the  Se- 
cond Empire  has  added  nearly 
7oo,ooo,oooZ.  to  the  debt  of  France. 
The  French  love  tinsel  and  parade, 
*  glory '  and  a  theatrical  postur- 
ing before  the  world,  and  tliey 
have  paid  for  their  likings.  This 
large  national  debt  is  not  by 
any  means  all  either  that  France 
has  paid  for  its  vanity.  The 
city  of  Paris  alone  has  a  debt 
of  about  8o,ooo,oooZ.,  involving 
an  annual  charge  of  nearly 
3,8oo,oooZ.  The  debt  of  London, 
taking  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  stock  and  the  City  debt  to- 
gether, is  less  than  15,000,000/.;  antl 
as  the  population  of  Paris  is  consi- 
derably less  than  half  that  of  London, 
we  can  easily  form  some  estimate  of 
what  a  crushing  burden  it  is  wbicli 
the  former  has  to  carry.  Most  of  ttis 
dead  weight  also  is  due  to  the  policy 
of  the  late  Emperor,  his  half-strate- 
gic half-Btockjobbing  transformation 
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of  Paris.  No  wonder  that  frauds 
are  attempted  on  the  Octroi  duties, 
that  wine  is  adulterated,  or  that  its 
oonsumption  is  growing  gradu- 
ally  smaller.'  And  we  do  not 
sam  up  the  local  indebtedness  of 
France  in  naming  that  of  Paris .  All 
OTer  France  communes  have  got 
into  debt,  and  of  the  larger  cities 
each  has  its  permanent  burden. 
Bj  the  insimmentality  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  alone,  a  privUeged  lending 
institution  which  has  lately  been 
Tery  much  disgraced  by  its  dealings 
in  Egyptian  bonds  and  Treasury 
bills,  provincial  France  has  got  in 
debt  to  the  extent  of  64,000,000/. 
or  80,  independently  of  what  may 
be  borrowed  by  towns  through 
other  instmmentali ties .  A  Itogether 
the  taxation  which  the  French 
people  have  to  raise  every  year 
at  present  for  local  and  national 
purposes  cannot  be  much  less  than 
150,000,0002.,  of  which  the  State  re- 
quires 107,000,0002.  to  i09,ooo,oooZ., 
and  thecity  of  Paris  about  8, 500,000/. 
Some  idea  of  what  the  local  burdens 
of  France  are  may  be  formed  by  the 
perusal  of  a  few  statistics  regard- 
ing the  Octroi  duties  of  Paris  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  France.  For 
example,  we  find  that  the  duty  paid 
on  wine  per  head  in  Paris  is  about 
20  fr.  a  year,  while  the  average  of  all 
the  other  districts  or  communes  is 
rather  under  3  fr.  a  year.  Altogether 
the  municipal  taxation  of  Paris  in- 
volves a  charge  of  nearly  47  fr.  per  in- 
habitant, of  which  27  fr.  comes  from 
liqaor  taxes.  For  the  rest  of  the 
country  the  mean  pressure  of  local 


taxation  is  only  a  little  over  13  fr. 
per  head,  of  which  about  5  fr.  comes 
from  drink.     These  figures  show 
that  Paris  is,  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  Bepublic,  enormously 
burdened,  but    the   comparatively 
moderate  Octroi  and  other  taxation 
of  provincial  France  is  not  on  that 
account  to  be  taken  little  account 
of.      Added    to    the    national    re-\ 
quirements    and  the  direct  taxes,  1 
it    suffices    to    make    France    the  I 
heaviest   taxed   country — head  fori 
head — in  the  world. 

The  burdens  of  France  are 
very  heavy ;  but  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  jump  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  too  heavy  for  the 
people.  There  are  several  mitigating 
circumstances  in  the  situation  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
before  coming  to  a  definite  opinion 
on  that  point,  and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  in  any  comparison  with 
England  the  excess  of  the  French 
population  over  ours  must  also 
be  allowed  for.  France  has  nearly 
4,000,000  more  inhabitants  than 
Great  Britain,  and  has  therefore 
by  so  much  a  greater  tax-paying 
power.  On  a  comparison  of  imposts 
per  head,  therefore,  France  has  not 
much  more  to  caiTy  than  England ; 
while,  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  compare 
what  England  had  to  face  in  the 
years  181 2  to  1825  with  what 
France  has  had  to  do  since,  we 
shall  find  that  her  task  is  not 
nearly  so  Herculean  as  that  of 
England  then  was.* 

But  that  is  only  a  minor  consider. 


*  The  wioe  consumption  of  Paris  is  about  180  litres  por  inhabitant;  a  larger  average 
than  that  of  any  tovn  in  France,  or  than  that  of  proyincial  France  generally,  but  it  is 
an  average  which  tends  to  decrease. 

'  I  cannot  do  better  at  this  point  than  call  the  reader*s  attention  to  Kolb*s  excellent 
comparison  of  the  burdens  of  France  with  those  of  England  and  Holland  {Handbttck, 
p.  351).  He  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  against  Napoleon  L,  or  rather 
in  1817,  when  the  accounts  of  the  war  had  been,  as  it  were,  finally  adjusted,  £nghind 
had  a  debt  of  about  841,000,000/.,  which  had  to  be  carried  by  a  population  of  about 
20,000,000,  including  that  of  Ireland.  This  gave  a  capital  debt  burden  per  head  of  422., 
or  1 ,050  francs,  almost  a  half  more  per  head  than  the  Imperial  debt  of  France  is  at  present. 
To  be  sure,  the  immediate  burden  of  the  English  debt  was  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  that 
of  France,  bat  this  difference  may  be  taken  as  inciiental.    By-and-by,  when  temporary 
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ation,  afber  all.  The  growth  of  the 
French  debt  has  do  doubt  been  an- 
precedentedly  rapid,  yet  when  all  is 
said  its  normal  charge  will  not,  within 
a  few  years,  much  exceed  in  actual 
amount  that  which  England  had 
to  bear  after  the  French  wars  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  when  the 
population  was  not  within  14,000,000 
of  that  which  France  has  now, 
and  when  this  country  was  much 
more  exhausted.  The  interest  alone 
on  the  present  French  consoli- 
dated debt  is  under  30,000,0002., 
and  the  excessive  cliArge  which 
France  has  at  present  to  bear  is  due 
in  part  to  the  exceptional  obligations 
under  which  she  lies  for  the  repay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  debt.  In  its 
straits  the  French  Government  got 
the  Bank  of  France  to  advance  nearly 
6o,ooo,oooZ.  to  help  to  pay  the  war 
charges;  and  this  money  was  to 
bear  interest  at  only  i  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  condition  that  8,ooo,ooo2. 
a  year  of  the  principal  should  be 
paid  back  till  the  debt  was  liqui- 
dated. This  arrangement  was,  to 
some  extent,  disturbed  in  1874  and 
1875,  ^^*  since  then  surplus 
receipts  have  enabled  the  Govern, 
ment  to  make  up  partially  the 
deficiencies  which  had  accrued,  so 
that  we  may  consider  the  finances 
of  France  relieved  of  a  heavy  charge 
of  8,ooo,oooZ.  per  annum  by  1880, 
should  nothing  untoward  occur.  The 
State  Budget  of  France  should, 
then,  show  an  annual  expenditure 
of  not  much  over  ioo,ooo,oooZ.,  if 
not  of  less  than  that  sum. 

When  all  is  said  these  annual 
charges  remain  very  onerous, 
however,  and  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  much  interest  how  the 
country  is  able  to  stand  them, 
and  what   prospect   there  is  that 


it  will  continue  to  do  so  as  man- 
fully  as  it  has  done.  Before  pass- 
ing  on  to  discuss  how  this  great 
taxation  afiects  French  trade  and 
competing  power,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  make  one  farther 
general  observation,  so  that  we 
may  comprehend  a  little  the  souroes 
of  the  nation's  strength.  It  re. 
lates  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Rentes,  or  French  debt,  is 
held.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  this  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  tax-SQStaining  power 
of  the  community.  To  the  Trea^ 
sury,  considered  by  itself,  it  may 
not  apparently  matter  to  whom  it 
has  to  pay  the  annual  interest  or 
other  debt  charges,  but  to  the 
people  it  is  all-important  whether 
the  money  thus  paid  by  the  Trea- 
suiy  goes  out  of  the  country  or 
comes  back  to  them.  Had  the  huge 
debi  which  England  had  to  bc^ 
after  her  great  anti-democratiG 
wars  been  held  mostly  abroad,  we 
should  to-day  have  \)een  in  a  posi- 
tion very  different  from  the  one  we 
now  hold.  But,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  the  nation  happily  owed 
its  debt,  for  the  most  parib,  to  itself ; 
and  the  chief  practical  effect  of  this 
was  that  certain  classes  of  the 
people  grew  rich  with  greater 
rapidity  than  they  otherwise  might 
have  done,  while  others  grew, 
perhaps  more,  hopelessly  poorer. 
Our  debt,  no  doubt,  had  thus  a 
most  substantial  and,  in  many  ways, 
hurtftil  influence  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people^  driving  the 
majority  who  pay  taxes,  but  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  *Fands/ 
towards  poverty,  and  helping  the 
minority  to  live  in  greater  laxnry, 
but  otherwise  it  has  as  yet  done 
no  substantial  harm.      A  national 


airangements  run  out  or  get  abolished,  the  charges  of  the  French  debt  will  approximate 
our  own  very  closely.  For  the  most  part  France  has  borrowed  as  cheaply  as  Eogland, 
and  often,  owing  to  the  better  financial  policy  which  her  ministers  follow,  more  chaaply. 
An  essential  difference  between  the  enduring  capacity  of  France  and  EDgland  ia, 
however,  to  be  noticed  in  their  widely  diflSwrent  position  as  to  colonial  finances,  but  on 
that  I  dwelt  in  the  text. 
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debt  held  at  home  perhaps  impo* 
yeiishes  classes  of  the  people,  bat 
it  may  increase  the  trading  capacity 
of  a  country  rather  than  otherwise, 
by  the  creation  of  a  good  medium 
of  credit  Only  in  the  sense  of 
being  an  injurious  social  force, 
therefore,  has  our  debt  been 
hitherto  any  drawback  upon  the 
national  prosperity;  and  it  might 
be  demonstrated  that  in  some  ways 
that  prosperity  has  been  materially 
augmented  by  the  economic  forces 
brought  into  play  by  the  debt.  It 
has  been  an  enormous  help  to  the 
capitalist,  and  has  also  tended  to 
keep  the  labouring  population  on 
the  whole  well  in  hand. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  England 
is,  in  some  respects,  more  true 
of  France.  The  huge  taxation  ren- 
dered necessary  by  her  debt  is  not 
even  such  a  bui^en  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  as  ours  is,  still 
less  such  as  it  would  be  did  none  of 
the  money  paid  as  interest  come  back 
to  them.  On  the  contrary  a  greater 
number  of  the  people  are  interested 
in  Rentes  to  an  extent  much  beyond 
the  taxes  they  pay  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  still  more 
get  back  as  interest  some  portion  of 
what  they  pay  as  taxes.  Altogether 
there  are  nearly  4,400,000  holders 
of  Rente  inscribed  in  the  books  of 
the  public  debt,  and  their  numbers 
are  constantly  increasing,  and  if  we 
take  these  as  on  the  whole  represen- 
tatives of  families  we  are  safe  in  con- 
cluding that  more  than  half  the  entire 
popolation  derive  some  income  from 
this  source.  This  is  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  in  England,  where, 
at  the  outside,  not  more  than 
230,000  people  are  holders  of  Con- 
sols, representing  a  fifteenth,  or  per- 
haps but  a  twentieth,  part  of  the 
population  as  having  an  interest  of 
some  kind  in  the  income  thus  ob- 
tained. Here,  too,  it  is  a  de- 
clining interest,  while  in  France  it 
is  a  growing  one.  Obviously  the 
results    in    France    of    this    wide 


distribution  on  the  tax-sustaining 
power  of  the  community  are  pro- 
portionately grater.  The  French 
can  thus  afford,  as  a  people,  to  pay 
higher  taxes  than  probably  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  because 
the  taxes  flow  back  to  them  in  such 
large  measure,  and  over  so  enormous 
an  area,  that  it  is,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  a  mere  taking  of 
money  from  one  pocket  to  get  it 
back  into  the  other.  This  consi- 
deration is,  therefore,  of  much  value 
in  forming  a  judgment  upon  what 
France  may  be  able  to  continue  to 
do  under  her  seemingly  overwhelm- 
ing load. 

That  France  stands  in  this  advan- 
tageous position  is  duo  to  the  social 
and  agrarian  changes  of  the  first 
revolution.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  what  everybody  knows  about 
her  peasant  proprietors  and  their 
hard,  scraping  parsimony.  This 
class,  forming  the  backbone  and 
strength  of  the  land,  are,  a'  great 
majority  of  them,  holders  of  Rente, 
and  all  are  hoarders.  Some  52  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  are 
in  one  capacity  or  another  engaged 
in  agriculture,  including  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine ;  and  there  are 
nearly  4,000,000  occupiers,  mostly 
freeholders,  of  small  &rins  in  the 
country.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
here  also  there  is  a  great  staying 
power  which  must  be  taken  account 
of.  In  England  a  privileged  class 
of  landed  proprietors,  few  in  num- 
ber, and  possessed  of  enormous  pri^ 
vileges,  intercept  a  very  heavy  per- 
centage of  the  profits  obtained  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Call  it 
*  rent,*  or  any  name  you  like,  this 
is  the  plain  fact ;  and,  therefore,  by 
so  much  the  capacity  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  for  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  State  is  reduced.  In 
France  it  is  not  so.  Except  in 
isolated  instances  the  State  can  ob- 
tain by  taxation  much  of  what  goes 
in  England  to  the  owner  of  land  as 
rent  or  game.     We  therefore  find 
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that  the  French  agrarian  system 
reacts  in  two  ways  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  French  State;  it 
provides  a  very  wide  and  strong 
tax-paying  class,  and  it  enables  tliis 
class  to  draw  back  to  itself  a  very- 
perceptible  portion  of  the  taxes 
paid.  The  contrast  between  France 
and  England  in  this  respect  affords 
food  for  much  reflection. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  very 
important  sonrces  of  strength  in  the 
economic  situation  of  France,  which 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  esti- 
mating her  capacity  to  go  on  doing 
as  she  does  now.  An  unprejudiced 
weighing  of  their  value  must  lead 
the  most  despondent  and  doubting 
to  be  at  least  slow  in  concluding 
that  France  is  overloaded,  whatever 
temporary  disturbance  or  dulness 
may  yet  arise  out  of  sudden  augmen- 
tation of  debt.  For  my  own  part,  I 
believe  France  might  be  able  to  bear 
almost  her  present  taxation  with 
ease,  provided  that  it  were  rightly 
distributed;  and,  therefore,  if  it  is 
now  pinching  and  crippling  the 
country  to  any  alarming  degree, 
as  I  think  probable,  it  must  be 
because  the  incidence  of  it  is  un- 
wisely distributed,  or  because  the 
country  has  not  at  present  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  conquest  and 
sudden  credit  inflation  ;  not  because 
France  has  not  strength  to  carry 
the  load. 

This  question  of  incidence  bears 
directly  on  the  subject  in  hand,  to 
which  the  preceding  remarks  form 
what  may  appear  to  some  a  long- 
drawn-out  introduction,  for  we  in 
this  country  know  very  well  that 
ill-regulated  taxation  may  kill  trade 
in  spite  of  every  natuml  element  in 
its  favour.  On  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  trade  of  England 
with  France,  as  well  as  that  of 
France  with  England,  the  taxation  of 
France  has  therefore  the  most  direct 
bearing  possible.  Is  it  crippling, 
or  the  reverse  ?  Here  the  answer 
seems  to  me  to  give  very  little  cause 


for  satisfaction.    No  two  nations  are 
more  intimately  bound  together  in 
trade   relations    than    France  and 
England.      Broadly  ifc  may  be  said 
France  supplies  us  with  our  luxuries, 
and  we  minister  to  her  necessities. 
The  heavy,   solid   utilities   of  com- 
merce,  the  products  of  our  power 
looms   and    engine    shops,   of   our 
mines    and   smelling  furnaces,  are 
furnished   by   England;   and  from 
France  wo  get  in  return  many  of 
our  most  useful  as  well  as  choicest 
wines,    innumerable    dainties   and 
delicacies,  objects  of  art,  luxury,  and 
most  of  the  conceits  of  fancy  and 
fashion  with  which  we  seek  to  lighten 
somewhat  the  staid  surroundings  of 
our  practical  English  life.    It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  case  where 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  two  races 
better  fitted  them  for  the  freest  pos- 
sible interchange  of   produce  with 
each  other,  because  in  no  other  in- 
stance that  could  be  cited  is  each  so 
completely    supplementary    of  the 
other.      There   is  nothing  that  we 
can  supply  better  than  France  which 
France  needs  to  be  jealous  of  us  for 
supplying,  and  very  few  things  in  the 
making  of  which  her  people  excel 
ours  in  skill,  taste,  or  natural  ad- 
vantages   where  we  need  care  to 
compete,  or  could  effectively  com- 
pete with   her  if  we  tried.      Free 
trade   between    the   two   countries 
would,  therefore,  probably  at  once 
mean    more    business     for    hoth. 
There  may  be,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  this  broad  statement,  as  to  all 
such,  but  taken  generally  it  is  true ; 
and  all  the  more  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
therefore,  if  anything  intervenes  to 
prevent  the  full  development  of  the 
barter  trade  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 

A  good  deal  does  interveiffe,  nn- 
fortunately,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  situation  in  this 
respect  may  not  grow  worse  between 
the  two  countries  before  it  is  mended. 
True  the  present  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, M.  Leon  Say,  may  be  trusted 
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to  nrge  the  nation  on  towards  free 
trade.      It  is  his  expressed  aim  to 
abolish  pernicious  taxes,  to  suppress 
dlstnrbing     bounties,    and    in     all 
ways  to  open  up  France  to  the  traders 
of  other  nations.      But  at  the  same 
time  he  deprecates  any  attempt  to 
alter  the  present  order ;  he  decidedly 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposals 
made  by  M.  Gambetta,  as  chairman 
of  the  Budget  committee,  which  went 
in  a  general  way  towards  a  relief  of 
the  nation  from  heavy  indirect  bur- 
dens injurious  to  trade,  and  the  sub- 
stitution in  their  place  of,  amount 
others,  a  direct  income  tax.      The 
fact  is,  French  people  have  been  so 
long  habituated  to  pay  most  of  their 
taxes  indirectly  that  they  will  toil 
along  under  any  weight  of  octrois, 
taxes     on    locomotion,     monopoly 
prices,  and  sach  like  rather  than 
submit  to  a    good   heavy  income 
tax  say,  or  a  capitation  tax,  or  to  any 
beavy  &r-reacbing    direct   impost, 
sucb   as  a  country  so  constituted 
should  be  willing  to  accept,  as  on 
the  whole  the  most  equitable  and 
easiest     borne     load.       Even    the 
*  bounties,'  as  they  are  called,  which 
M.  Leon  Say  professes  himself  ready 
to  abolisb  'if  they  exist, 'cannot,  so  far 
as  one  great  monopoly  is  conce'med, 
be  apparently  meddled  with  in  any 
effective  fashion.    The  sugar  i*efiners 
of  Paris  seem  able  to  defy  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  continue  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  what  is  practically  a  bounty 
of  3s.  per  cwt.  of  sugar  exported, 
paid    out   of  the  general   taxes  of 
the  realm.     The  cost  of  this  single 
pernicious  monopoly  to  the  French 
people      is     rapidly     approaching 
i,ooo,oooZ.  a  year,  and  yet  nothing 
is     done    by    the   Government    to 
stop   the  mischief.      The  fair  and 
true  way   to   end   it  would  be  for 
Government  to   abolish  the   sugar 
duties,  out    of   which  the  bounty 
arises ;  but  while  a  heavy  direct  tax 
is    an    impossibility  they   do    not 
seem  able  to  do  this,  and  the  next 
best  thing,  an  adjustment  of   the 


scales  under  which  the  duty  is 
levied  and  the  drawbacks  allowed, 
seems  also  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Government. 

It  is  worth  while  looking  into 
this  sugar  question  with  some 
closeness,  because  it  affords  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  quag- 
mires into  which  some  French 
industries  seemingly  very  pros- 
perous are  in  danger  of  falling. 
In  some  figures  quoted  lately 
by  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Times  it  is  demonstrated,  for 
example,  that  the  consumption  of 
sugar  has  been  almost  stationary 
in  France  for  many  years,  while 
that  of  England  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing with  great  steadiness  and 
rapidity.  As  the  French  are  un- 
questionably fond  of  sugar,  there  is 
little  doabt  that  this  abstinence  is 
due  to  the  heavy  taxation,  or  rather 
to  the  vicious  monopoly  established 
under  the  shelter  of  the  tax,  and  by 
means  of  which  a  few  wealthy 
sugar  manufacturers  actually  mulct 
the  State  now  of  some  8oo,oooZ.  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  profits 
they  obtain  by  selling  their  sugar 
for  home  consumption  at  a  price 
beyond  what  the  actual  incidence 
of  the  Government  duties  would 
warrant.  In  all  countries  where 
sugar  duties  have  been  levied  on 
the  graduated  scale  6f  saccharine 
values,  the  consumer  has  suffered 
severely,  and  fraud  in  one  form  or 
other  has  tended  to  become  chronic 
in  the  trade ;  but  in  France  the 
mischief  seems  to  be  deeper-rooted 
than  anywhere  else.  The  French 
sugar  duties  and  their  concomitant 
bounties  are  indeed  a  most  curious 
instance  of  the  character  of  much 
French  taxation,  as  well  as  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  French 
financiol  reformers.  Established 
out  of  spite  against  England,  to> 
foster  a  native  industry,  they  have 
ended  by  making  that  industry 
master  of  the  situation.  The  re- 
finers   are    too    powerful    for  the 
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Government,  else  it  would  never 
permit  so  heavy  a  snm  to  go  an- 
nually into  their  pockets  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sugar  taxes.  The 
manner  by  which  this  is  done  is 
simple  in  the  extreme.  All  raw 
sugars  are  taxed  according  to  a 
graduated  scale  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  saccharine  matter 
they  contain,  and  the  refiners 
merely  contrive  to  have  the  raw 
French- grown  beet  sagar,  which  is 
entered  in  bond  for  refining,  classed 
at  lower  than  its  true  saccharine 
value.  When  this  sugar  has  been 
refined,  if  any  of  it  is  exported  the 
refiners  are  entitled  to  get  back  the 
duty,  and  they  accordingly  demand 
a  drawback  equivalent  to  the  full 
saccharine  standard  which  the  re- 
fined sugar  shows,  thus  mulcting 
the  State  of  the  difference  between 
the  debit  and  credit.  By  this 
means  two  very  divergent  objects 
appear  to  be  accomplished.  The 
refiner,  under  pretext  of  the  high 
duties,  keeps  up  the  prices  of  sugar 
at  home  and  realises  large  profits. 
But  abroad,  by  help  of  the  Excise 
drawback,  he  appears  as  a  cheap 
seller,  and  in  point  of  fact  has 
within  the  last  few  years  almost 
driven  English  sugar  refiners  out 
of  the  market.  In  short,  the  higher 
the  duty  the  bigger,  as  a  rule,  his 
profits  both  ways,  for  so  long  as  his 
sugar  is  taken  into  bond  by  colour 
rather  than  by  its  true  saccharine 
value,  he  obtains  a  larger  profit  on 
his  drawback  with  every  augmenta- 
tion of  duty,  and  rises  into  more 
supreme  command  of  foreign  mar- 
kets at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
paying  French  public. 

This  curious  monopoly,  founded 
on  fraud,  has  been  much  protested 
against  in  England,  and  sugar  re- 
finers here  deprived  of  their  trade 
have  been  urging  our  Government 
to  put  on  what  they  call  a  *  counter- 
vaUing  duty,'  so  as  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  the  bounty.  This, 
however,  would  be  a  most  foolish 


policy,  not  only  because  it  might 
lead  France  to  retaliate  in  turn 
with  other  vexatious  duties,  but, 
even  supposing  she  did  not  do  so, 
because  the  quickest  way  to  make 
France  sensible  of  the  mischief 
this  irregular  trade  is  doing  her 
is  to  let  her  feel  to  the  fullest  extent 
its  effects  upon  the  people  and  the 
revenua  When  the  tax-payers 
begin  to  see  what  their  huge  ex- 
port sugar  business  means,  they 
may  agitate  for  free  trade  in  sn^r 
and  many  things  besides.  We 
would  be  fools,  indeed,  to  punish 
ourselves  for  the  folly  of  others, 
however  much  temporary  mischief 
that  folly  may  do  to  us  in  isolated 
instances.  A  remedy  will  come, 
so  far  as  our  traders  are  concerned, 
presently,  but  for  France  it  is 
impossible  to  say  when  the  matter 
may  be  put  right.  We  can  only 
help  her  to  do  it  by  stead&st 
adherence  to  our  free  trade  policy. 
Obviously,  at  all  events,  we  have 
here  a  large  department  of  French 
trade  placed  on  a  most  unstable 
footing,  and  should  anything  occur 
to  sweep  it  away,  or  to  expose  it 
to  fair  competition,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  French  rural  popu- 
lation now  making  a  living  by 
growing  beet,  as  well  as  many 
hundreds  of  sugar-makers'  work- 
men, would  be  seriously,  and  per- 
haps permanently,  injured.  Unless 
I  mistake  the  signs,  something  of 
a  crisis  is  at  the  present  time 
threatening  the  French  sngar 
trade.  The  planting  of  beet  has 
been  diminishing,  the  Eeonomiste 
Fran(^.ai8e  tells  us,  especially  in  the 
North  of  France;  and  what  is 
grown  has  for  some  time  been,  it 
appears,  steadily  diminishing  in 
quality,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  refiners  grind  down  the 
prices  allowed  to  the  beet  cultivators. 
Although  the  veiy  limited  home 
consumption  may  be  easily  nipt» 
and  more,  from  the  reduced  yield, 
it  will    evidently  be  much  more 
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difficult  for  the  refiners  to  retain 
iHeir  hold  on  foreign  markets,  for 
thej  will  have  to  do  so  hj  the 
help  of  foreign  raw  sngar,  the 
price  of  which  they  cannot  control. 
We  may,  therefore,  soon  see  the 
worst  effects  of  this  bad  system 
abolished.  The  same  anthority 
tells  US  that  the  yield  of  sagar  last 
year  will  not  exceed  200,000,000 
Idlometres,  against  450,000,000  the 
year  before ;  and  there  is  therefore 
a  most  serious  deficiency  to  be 
made  up  fix>m  the  not  overabnn- 
dant  sngar  haryests  of  other 
countries. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  take  this 
prominent  example  of  French  trade 
as  an  illustration  of  what  dilemmas 
French  taxation  usually  results  in, 
and  yet  in  their  degree  all  pro- 
tective duties  work  harm  to  the 
country  protected  and  distort  its 
commerce.  They  make  a  few 
people  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  more  than  any  form  of  in- 
ternal tax  can  do,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  agrarian  system 
of  France  and  the  marvellous 
thrift  of  the  people  generally  will 
win  the  battle  against  so  many 
enemies  of  progress.  Almost 
equally  mistaken  in  a  fiscal  point 
of  view,  for  instance,  is  the  great 
tobacco  monopoly,  which  produces 
a  gross  revenue  of  more  than 
9,ooQ,ooo2.  per  annum,  and  the 
working  of  which  is  divided 
amongst  sixteen  manufactories. 
Not  only  is  this  method  of  pro- 
ducing revenue  totally  at  variance 
with  a  wise  commercial  policy,  but 
it  is  most  costly  to  the  people, 
were  it  for  nothing  else  than  the 
way  in  which  it  stifles  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  spirit.  Were 
the  system  of  Excise  to  be  in- 
lanoduoed,  and  the  growth  and  manu- 
&cture  of  tobacco  liberated,  as  well 
as  the  import  of  theraw  leaf  rendered 
easy  on  payment  of  a  high  duty, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
revenue  obtained  would  be  greater, 


while  the  people  would  obtain  their 
tobacco  cheaper,  and  might  become 
able  to  supply  other  nations  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  now. 
Under  the  present  regime  healthy 
competition  in  quality  and  prices 
has  no  place,  and  an  indigenous 
tobacco  cultivation  is  fostered  at 
probably  considerable  loss  to  the 
country,  if  not  danger  to  itself. 
Instead  of  cultivation  following  the 
natural  demand  and  the  capacities 
of  the  soil,  it  is  more  or  less  arbi- 
trarily fixed  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Government,  and  foreign 
tobacco  is  only  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported at  certain  assigned  dep6ts. 

Strong  as  this  reasoning  may  be, 
I  fear  that  we  must  not  look  very 
sanguinely  for  any  immediate  sub- 
stantial advance  of  France  in  the 
path  of  free  trade,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  the  continuance 
of  a  bad  system  may  injure  the 
staying  power  of  the  people  by 
crippling  the  general  trade,  and  so 
bring  a  commercial  crisis.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  likely,  but  it  is  not 
improbable,  especially  when  taken 
along  with  the  bad  speculations 
which  many  French  financiers  have 
indulged  in.  Let  us  see  how  the  mat- 
ter actually  stands.  At  present  the 
taxes  of  France  are  raised  from  a 
great  variety  of  sources,  some  of 
which,  like  the  abortive  match 
monopoly,  are  too  insignificant  for 
a  great  nation  to  bother  itself  about, 
and  many  of  which  are  obviously 
impolitic.  We  are  concerned  only 
with  those  that  affect  the  coarse  of 
international  business,  and  when  we 
compare  the  taxes  and  tariffs  of 
France  with  our  own,  it  is  easy  to 
see  at  what  a  disadvantage  she  places 
not  us  only,  bat  also  herself.  In  ad- 
dition  to  the  imports  of  France,  she 
finds  it  necessary  to  tax  exports  and 
to  levy  duties  on  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  on  transports — ^all  tend- 
ing to  clog  the  trade — but  the  import 
duties  attack  usmost  intimately.  The 
bold  expedient  tried  by  the  United 
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States  of  fining  the  foreigner,  as  is  a  hnge  snm  oat  of  two  or  three 

imagined,  to  the  extent  of  the  State's  preponderating  duties.    In  this,^ 

requirements,  would  not  suffico  in  doubt,  there  is  much  wisdom,  in- 

France,  and  cannot  now  be  tried ,  I  asmuch  as  the  wealth  and  resultant 

hope.     Her  necessities  are  so  much  wants  of  the  people  are  minatelj 

greater  that  it  would  be  impossible  distributed.     But,  for  all  this,  in 

to  overtake  them  by  raised  import  the  aggregate  the  import  duties  of 

duties  alone.     In  justice  to  France,  France  are  onerous  enonpfh,  as  a 

therefore,  it  must  be  said  that  her  glance  at  the  summary  I  subjoin 

import  tariff  is  very  much  lighter  will  prove;*  and  there  can  be  no 

than  that  of  the  other  countries  we  manner    of    doubt  that  the  yeiy 

have  had  under  review,  except  of  care  with  which  they  are  spread 

course  India  and  perhaps  Germany,  over  a  great  variety  of  articles  is 

Her  policy  is  to  levy,  comparatively  most  injurious    to    business.     As 

speaking,  a  little  here,  there,  and  contrasted  with  the  English  tariff, 

everywhere,  rather  than  to  extract  French    Customs    duties  are  still 


*  If  we  except  the  prohibited  articles,  such  as  tobacco,  rav  and  manufactared,  and 
matches,  the  articles  on  vhieh  French  Customs  laws  weigh  heaviest  are  the  wove  tissoes 
of  cotton,  jute,  hemp,  and  wool.  All  these  are  subjected  to  a  carefully  drawn  up  scale 
of  duties,  which  processes  according  to  fineness.  The  lowest  duty  on  cotton  is  aboat 
20*.  per  cwt,,  and  the  scale  advances  to  upwards  of  61.  per  cwt,,  which  is  the  duty  on 
fine  cloth  containing  44  threads  and  upwards  to  the  5  square  millimetres.  Simdiy 
unbleached  and  printed  calicoes  are  charged  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem— a  high  datj— and 
altogether  this  tariff  must  be  considered  Terylunfair  and  unduly  heavy.  No  doubt  it 
owes  its  existence  to  the  influence  of  the  manufacturers  of  Alsace,  now  no  longer  in 
French  territory.  The  duties  on  woollens  are  not  quite  so  onerous,  being  for  the  most  part 
10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  but  that  is  still  very  heavy,  and  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  England.  Linen,  hemp,  and  jute  goods  fare  rather 
worse,  fine  cloths  being  rated  as  high  as  SI,  ^s.  per  cwt.,  and  only  the  rerj  coaisest 
kinds  obtaining  admission  at  low  duties.  Where  ad  valorem  duties  are  charged,  the  usual 
rate  is  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  'drills'  pay  16  per  cent  Silk  escapes  very  lightly, 
many  manufactures  of  it  being  admitted  tree.  The  other  great  staple  of  Englisk 
export,  iron,  cannot  be  said  to  bear  very  heavy  duties,  but  yet  they  are  more  than  free 
traders  could  bo  expected  to  tolerate  patiently ;  and  were  France  well  supplied  "with 
coal  and  metal  within  her  own  bounds,  they  might  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  quite 
against  us  in  the  market.  Oddly  enough,  if  we  except  fire  arms,  the  highest  duty  is 
charged  on  '  needles ;'  but  all  sorts  of  iron,  almost  without  exception,  are  liable  to  a 
Customs  duty.  Rough  cast  iron  pays  only  g^d.  per  cwt.,  but  steel,  sheet  steel,  sheet  iron, 
bar  iron,  and  all  descriptions  on  which  any  labour  has  been  spent^pay  duties  averagiog 
from  2s.  6d.  to  los.  2</.,  the  arerage  duty  for  these  descriptions  being  about  5«.  Pin«» 
flsh-hooks,  and  pens  pay  from  200.  4c?.  to  400.  Sd.  Here  again,  therefore,  the  English 
free  trader  has  much  to  complain  of,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  which  we  are  best  fitted  to 
furnish  to  France  in  exchange  for  her  exports  to  us  are  all  more  or  less  heavily  burdened. 
Other  metals  suffer  in  a  similar  way,  the  duties  on  copper  manufactures  running  firom 
44.  to  I2«.,  but  ore  copper  is  admitted  free ;  so  is  pig  lead,  pig  and  bar  zinc,  and  ingots 
of  tin.  As  compared  with  Austria  and  Russia,  the  French  tariff  for  all  these  articles  is 
favourable,  because  not  designed  to  be  prohibitory;  but  as  compared  with  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  won^e ;  and  now  that  the  German  duties 
are  reduced  still  further  or  abolished,  it  is  time  for  France  to  think  about  revising  her 
tariff.  Amongst  minor  but  still  not  unimportant  articles  Franca  charges  a  consider- 
able duty  on  caustic  soda  (23^.  6d.)y  and  levies  duties  of  from  2«.'to  30.  on  other  alkalies. 
Leather  and  leather  goods  are  also  subject  to  rather  onerous  burdens,  and  only  raw  hides 
and  parchment  are  admitted  free.  Even  articles  of  food  do  not  escape,  and  besides  sugar, 
-  already  noticed,  bacon  and  hams,  cheese,  salted  butter,  salted  beef  and  pork,  fish 
(especially  cod  fish,  which  pays  195.  6rf.  per  cwt),  and  confectionery,  all  pay  mors  or 
less  duty.  That  on  cocoa  and  chocolate  is  exceedingly  heavy,  no  less  than  from  4M.  2d. 
to  49«.  3^^.  per  cwt.  Here  in  England,  where  the  duty  on  these  articles  is  still  retained, 
it  only  amounts  to  99.  ^,  per  cwt.  on  cocoa,  and  iSs.  &^.  on  chocolate. 
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ciiheT  yeij  bordensome,  or  else 
Tezatioas  in  tbeir  minuteness. 
We  allow  eTerytbing  tbat  France 
produces  abnost,  except  wines  and 
spirits,  and  certain  articles  of 
Inxnry,  sncb  as  prepared  fmits  or 
perfomes  witb  alcobol  in  tbem,  to 
enter  daty  free,  but  France  taxes 
almost  everything  that  we  send 
iier.  There  is,  then,  no  fair  reci- 
procity between  the  two  couDtries ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  we  are  on 
the  whole  the  most  important  cus- 
tomer which  France  has,  that  is  not 
done  by  France  to  unfetter  the 
trade  betv^een  the  two  nations, 
wbicb  a  wise  selfishness  on  her 
part  would  dictate.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  import  from  France 
TBry  mncb  more  than  we  export  to 
her.  Though  both  sides  of  the 
account  steadily  increase,  the  im- 
ports do  so  by  much  the  more  rapid 
strides.  For  instance,  in  1862  the 
two  aides  of  the  account,  according 
to  the  Slaiisfical  Abstract,  nearly 
balanced;  but  since  then  the  ope- 
rations  of  the  French  tans'  have 
been  felt  in  the  restriction  of  our 
exports  to,  and  the  gradual  rise  of 
our  imports  from,  France,  till  the 
latter  show  a  very  heavy  prepon- 
derance. With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  1 87 1,  when  Fmnce  was  too 
disorganised  to  send  us  what  we 
would  have  bought  in  ordinary 
times,  and  when  her  own  abnor- 
mally stimulated  necessities  com- 
pelled her  to  be  a  more  extensive 
customer  to  this  country,  the  balance 
of  trade  has  always  latterly  been  in 
favour  of  France  by  many  millions 
sterling  a  year.  In  1875  the  figures 
were — British  imports  from  France 
46,700,000!.,  exports  thereto, 
27,300,000!.,  showing  a  balance 
in  favour  of  France  of  no  less  than 
19,400,000!.  There  is  no  doubt 
something  of  this  discrepancy  due  to 
the  difiering  degrees  of  wealth  in 
the  two  countries,  but  that  allowed, 
it  is  on  the  whole  mostly  owing  to 
the  tariff;  and  it  should,  therefore, 
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be  the  object  of  this  country  to 
strive  for  a  more  free  interchange 
of  commodities  as  a  condition  fa- 
vourable to  both  countries.  How 
important  it  is  to  us  that  France 
should  become  a  bigger  customer 
of  ours  in  the  future  is  illustrated 
not  only  by  the  present  extent  of 
the  mutual  commerce,  but  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  has  expanded 
within  the  present  generation,  or 
little  more.  In  1829  if  we  may  rely 
on  the  very  crude  statistics  then 
available  in  either  country,  we  barely 
sent  France  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter's worth  of  goods,  and  in  1854 
the  total  of  the  exports  thither  was 
only  just  over  3,000,000!.,  taking 
British  and  Irish  produce  alone, 
and  perhaps  about  5,000,000!.  to 
5,500,000!.,  including  all  colonial 
products.  By  i860  our  total  ex- 
ports to  France  had  risen  to  double 
that  value,  and  since  1862  they 
have  never  fallen  below  20,000,000/. 
There  has,  therefore,  been  a  re- 
markable progress  in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles, and  there  is  nothing  which 
seriously  hinders  it  from  becoming 
greater  in  the  future,  save  the 
tariff.  The  general  purchasing 
power  of  the  French  people  is 
likely  to  increase,  whatever  tempo- 
rary financial  troubles  may  overtake 
the  country. 

Yet  at  present  there  is  not  much 
chance,  I  fear,  tbat  the  barrier  will 
be  perceptibly  lowered.  As  I  have 
already  observed  French  ministers 
of  finance  are  peculiarly  hampered 
by  traditions  and  official  habits,  and 
find  extreme  difficulty  in  changing 
the  modes  of  raising  the  necessary 
supplies.  Kecognising,  as  many  of 
them  do,  the  advantage  of  free 
trade  almost  as  much  as  we  do, 
they  yet  cannot  adopt  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  people,  they 
are  told,  will  not  bear  a  greatly 
increased  direct  taxation.  M.  0am- 
betta's  notions  about  establishing 
an  income  tax  have  met  with  no 
response  in  the  country,  and  the 
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finance  minister  has  accordingly  to 
fight,  probably  against  his  strongest 
convictions,  for  tne  maintenance  of 
all  sorts  of  hampering,  irritating 
cnstomsy  excise,  stamp,  and  octroi 
duties,  which  the  French  people 
will  rather  suffer  under  than  permit 
to  be  superseded  by  a  few  direct 
taxes,  and  one  or  two  heavy  excise 
and  customs  duties  which  would 
leave  the  way  clear  for  reducing 
the  tariff  in  other  directions.  M. 
Jj&on  Say  fought  hard  the  other 
day,  for  example,  to  retain  his 
extra  2^  centimes  on  salt,  pleading 
that  the  budget  could  not  afford 
to  lose  them,  and  although  he  lost 
his  motion  he  was  probably,  in  a 
sense,  right.  Wherever  there  is  a 
chance  of  obtaining  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  in  fact,  it  is  neces- 
ssjy,  under  the  present  fiscal  system, 
to  try  and  get  it  in  some  indirect 
way ;  and  tiie  country  is  so  averse 
to  a  heavy  income  or  war  tax  that 
the  finance  minister  is  forced  to 
put  burdens  on  locomotion,  for  ex- 
ample, such  as  this  country  would 
not  endure;  to  tax  matches  hj 
making  their  manufacture  a  privi- 
leged monopoly,  or  soap  and  can- 
dles, salt  and  sugar,  and,  in  short, 
to  institute  a  minute  ramification 
of  stamp  and  other  duties  which 
lays  hold  of  nearly  every  object 
capable  of  bearing  the  imposition 
of  a  softs  or  two.  In  the  budget 
for  1876  the  taxes  on  railway 
traffic  alone  were  estimated  to 
produce  over  3,7oo,oooZ.,  and  the 
gross  receipts  of  all  the  rail- 
ways in  France  for  the  year  1875 
were  only  33,600,000?.  This  tax 
amounts,  therefore,  to  more  than 
II  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue. 
English  railway  shareholders  who 
have  a  perpetual  interest  in  their 
property,  while  the  French  only 
enjoy  leases,  grumble  when  the 
Grovemment  tax  they  pay  reaches  i 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  and 
cry  out  about  the  patent  injustice 
they  suffer.     They  little  think  what 
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they  enjoy.  Where  would  our  divi- 
dends  and  low  fares  with  expreas 
trains  be  were  the  railways  here  bur- 
dened as  in  France  ?  Everywhere 
French  commerce  is  thus  injured  hy 
the  necessity  of  raising  taxes  on  and 
through  it,  and  yet  France  makes 
progress,  is  growing  in  wealth,  and 
bears  her  lot  with  what  strikes  an 
onlooker  as  a  quite  wonderful 
strength. 

For  all  this,  and  the  reciprocity 
argpoment  apart,  we  cannot  contem- 
plate  her  situation  without  some  mis- 
givings. Very  little  would  temporarily 
upset  the  towering  &,bric  of  credit  on 
which  her  prosperity  is  reared,  and 
it  is  becoming  every  year  of  more 
importence  to  the  nation  that  it 
should  enjoy  free-trade  with  the 
outer  world.  The  working  classes 
in  towns,  and  also  in  some  conn- 
try  departments  where  there  is  a 
large  non-landholding  class  of 
oiwriers  are  overborne  by  their 
many  taxes,  and  the  richer  people 
are  not  bearing  the  share  they 
should  do.  Other  countries  are 
stealing  forward  and  opposing 
France  in  her  peculiar  trades ;  our 
own  colonies  are  seeking  vigoronsly 
to  enter  the  wine-producing  cate- 
gory, and  Hungary  and  Greece,  as 
well  as  Italy,  have  made  no  mean 
progress.  If  France  at  once  ham- 
pers  her  home  producers  and  nar- 
rows the  area  of  her  foreign  trade 
by  the  system  now  pursued,  most 
serious  consequences  must  by-and- 
by  ensue.  I  am  convinced  that, 
comparatively  mild  though  her  pre- 
sent fiscal  system  may  be  when  re-. 
gardedfragmentarily,  it  is  essentially  I 
thus  tending  to  hurt  the  country '«1 
best  intereste,  and  that  in  the  lonj 
run  the  people  will  suffer,  however 
industrious  they  may  be.  Diffused 
as  wealth  is,  there  are  large  classes 
of  the  nation  who,  whatever  theii 
thrift,  are  not  able  to  save  enougll 
to  make  them  insured,  as  it  werei 
against  the  pressure  of  the  tas^ 
gatherer     and     the     changes     of 
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trade  onrrents.  Even  in  prosperous 
times  these  grow  gradnallj  poorer, 
and  when  any  calamity  overtakes 
the  country,  such  as  a  bad  wheat 
or  grape  harvest,  or  a  deficient 
heet-TOot  crop,  or,  worst  of  all, 
a  financial  panic  and  disorganisa- 
tion, they  mast  feel  the  dead  weight 
that  lies  on  them  with  crashing 
effect.  The  indirect  taxes  of  a 
wealthy  nation  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  levied  through  luxuries 
on  wealth,  and  in  times  of  financial 
pressure  the  State  should  endeavour 
to  draw  its  main  excess  taxation 
firom  the  richer  classes  by  direct 
imposts,  as  not  merely  the  best 
way  to  speedily  raise  the  necessary 
money,  but  as  the  soundest  course 
economically  for  the  nation.  As 
&r  as  ihey  dare  French  financiers 
may  have  striven  to  do  this  by 
indirect  taxation,  and  their  opera- 
tions show  a  skill  and  ability 
much  beyond  that  usually  found 
in    England.       They    levy    some 


25,ooo,ooo{.  from  reffistrations,  sue- 
cession  duties  and  stamps,  and 
small  sums  firom  various  direct 
sources,  including  a  real  and  per- 
sonal  estate  tax  yielding  about 
9,ooo,oooZ.  But  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  fair  proportion  of  the  hun- 
dred odd  millions  required  annually 
presses  on  the  poor,  such  as  the 
salt  tax,  already  instanced,  the  tax 
on  slow  railway  travelling,  on  many 
articles  of  import,  particularly 
cheap  clothing  fabrics  and  com,  the 
taxes  on  sugar,  oils,  &c.,  and  even  a 
variety  of  small  taxes  obtained  fix>m 
the  stamps  necessary  to  make 
transactions  or  manufactures  legal.* 
When  added  to  the  local  dues  of 
such  an  over-taxed  city  as  Paris  or 
even  to  the  ordinary  communal 
imposts,  these  various  irritating, 
draining,  and  ever  present  Govern- 
ment requirements  exercise  a  most 
hurtfal  influence.  The  weight  of 
poverty  becomes  for  great  masses 
of  the  people   nearly   unbearable. 


*  TboPuifl  CorrespoDdent  of  the  Times,  in  his  letter  of  Januaiy  7,  g^vea  the  foUowing- 

Teiy  uMfol  nuDinary  of  the  Badset  of  France  for  the  present  year,  as  finally  adopted  by  the 

Ghamber  of  Deputies : — 'Total  reyenne  expected  for  1877,   2,737,oo3,8i2fr.~that  is, 

lo^QOOyOobl.  sterling.    Of  this  sum  is  collected  from  direct  taxes,  4i2,470,6oofr  ;  from 

udkeet  taxes,  2,324,533,212  fr.    The  direct  taxes  are  distributed  as  follows ;  Land  Tax, 

i72,400,ooofr. ;  Personal  Tax,  58,500,ooofr. ;  doors  and  windows,  40,76i,6oofr ;  patents, 

iS5*93Moofr.;  mortmain,  4,975,ooofr. ;  dues  from  mines,   3,200,ooofr. ;   horses  and 

caniagBB,  9,999,6oofr. ;  and  oUier  trifling  items.    The  revenue  raised  from  the  indirect 

taxes  is  distributed  thus : — Registration  and  mortgage  duties,  466,379,ooofr. ;  stamps^ 

i54,240iooQfr. ;  domains,  i3,975,coofr, ;  forests,  28,548,68ofr. ;  Customs,  268,445,8oofr., 

of  which 39,200,ooofr.  is  paid  on  colonial  sugar;  24,8oo,ooofr.  on  foreign  sugar.     Th6 

Excise  00  siooholic  drink  amounts  to  377,889,00Qfr. ;  on  home  sugar,  i22,842,ooofr. 

The  match  monopoly  pays  16,000,000  fr.;  paper,   I2,000,000fr. ;  oil,  soap,  and  candles, 

i7,ooo,ooofr. ;  the  railway  passengers'  duty,  75,900,ooofr. ;  petiie  vitesae,  22,500,ooofr. ; 

U)bsecQ»  3i2,400,oocrf!r. ;  powder,  i3,094,ooofr. ;  and  other  sources  of  minor  importance. 

^  Post  is  expected  to  supply  ii6,i26,ooofr. ;  the  tax  on  income  from  personal  pro- 

I^t    36,676,ooofr. ;    Telegraph,    i6,6oo.ooofr. ;    and    the    reyenue    firom    Algeria, 

24y4S3,40ofr.    The  expenditure  for  which  this  revenue  is  expected  to  proyidenunounts 

to  2,737,312, 1 94fr.    This  sum  is  distributed  as  follows: — ^Public  debt   and  justice, 

3M30,74ofr. ;  public  worship,  53.9i9i745^r. ;  foreign  affairs,    12,720^500^. ;  interior, 

^i*5^$S6fr.;  marine,    186,709,786^.;    public  instruction,  49,21  i,282fr. ;   fine  arts, 

74i748ofr.;   agriculture     and    commerce,     I9,762,388fr. ;     oidinazy    public    works, 

79i234,983fr. ;  extraordinary  public  work^   159,01  i,552fr.;   the  charges  of  collecting 

tues,  252,39i,6i6fir. ;  Algeria,  24,587«322fr. ;  and  reimbursements,  i9,557,ooofr.    The 

total  of  expenditure  is  2,737,312,  I94fr.,  and  the  revenue  2, 737,003,81 2fr.    The  deficit 

^moaots  to  308, 3826.    There  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account  the  Budget  Rectificati^ 

^ompriting  more  than  ioo,ooo,ooofr.  of  Supplementary  Estimates  voted  in  1876,  and 

>rhieh  neoeasarily  recurs  in  1877.    Against  this  is  reckoned  the  addition  to  the  reyenue 

^dhie  to  the  increase  of  consumption  since  1875,  the  receipts  of  which  year  are,  according 

%>  usage,  taken  as  the  estimates  for  1877/ 
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The  wealtli  which  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors  can  produce  in  time  of 
need  shoald  not,  in  Bhoi*t,  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  very 
many  poor  people  in  France,  hud- 
dled in  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
that  the  money  earnings  of  large 
classes  are  so  small  that  relief  from 
taxation  is  for  them  a  necessity  of 
ezistence.  In  the  country  districts 
labourers  are  worse  paid  than  in 
England,  and  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise when  a  parsimonious  class  of 
peasant  owners  think  they  can 
spare  little  or  nothing  for  hired  la- 
bour. Although  wages  are  higher 
in  towns,  as  a  rule,  they  are  largely 
neutralised  by  the  increased  local 
taxes.  We  do  not  indeed  find  evi- 
dence that  the  pauper  population  of 
Paris  has  increased  to  any  great 
extent  in  late  years,  but  it  certainly 
shows  no  signs  of  diminishing.  I 
have  not  the  figures  of  the  pauperism 
of  Paris  for  a  date  sufficiently  recent 
to  enable  an  exact  comparison  to  be 
made,  but  my  impression  is  that 
the  pauper  population  of  London  is 
not  more  than  one-half  that  of  the 
sister  city,  reckoning  the  numbers 
per  thousand  inhabitants.^ 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this 
subject,  however,  and  turn  to  one 
or  two  other  matters  of  interest. 
In  reviewing  the  hindrances  and 
•  disabilities  which  the  trade  of  France 
?Kiay  be  considered  subject  to,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  note  of  the  posi- 


tion of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the 
large  paper  circulation  it  possesses. 
Like  the  United  States  when  over- 
whelmed with  war,  France  had  to 
resort  to  large  issues  of  inconvertible 
paper,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of 
these  that  the  Bank  was  able  to 
make  advances  to  the  Government. 
The  suspension  of  cash  payments 
thus  caused  has  continued  till  now, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  French 
trade  has  materially  suffered  in 
consequence,  and  in  nothing  has 
the  skill  of  French  financiers  been 
more  conspicuously  shown  than  the 
delicacy  with  which  the  balance  of 
credit  has  been  adjusted  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  heavy  and  disastrous  depre- 
ciation of  the.  inconvertible  paper. 
Resumption  has  been  kept  steadily 
in  view,  and  every  opportunity 
which  the  balance  of  the  trading 
account,  or  of  financial  dealings, 
gave,  has  been  seized  to  increase 
•the  bullion  reserve  of  the  Bank. 
Thus,  although  the  paper  created 
or  afloat  has  reached  as  high  a 
figure  as  1 08,000 ,oooZ.,  thepremiam 
on  gold  has  never  been  appreciable, 
so  far  as  the  smaller  commerce  of 
the  country  was  concerned.  It  has 
never  been,  practically,  more  than 
one  or  two  francs  per  thousand,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  notes  have  been 
at  par.  This  is  not  astonishing  when 
the  Bank  now  holds  bullion  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  85  percent. 
of  the  total  note  circulation.    The 


'  The  wa^es  of  the  vorkine^  classes  in  France  have  risen  by  large  ^rcentages  during 
-  the  Empire,  bat  they  are  still  in  many  districts  yorj  small,  and  agricultural  labourers 
especially  get  but  little  absolutely  or  relatively.  Accordiaj?  to  the  careftd  official 
statistics  compiled  by  M.  Loua,  the  wages  of  workmen  who  are  fed  by  their  employen 
haye  risen  46  to  49  per  cent,  between  1853  and  187 1,  and  the  wages  of  non-nourished 
workmen  40  to  43  per  cenL  The  maximum  wages  of  the  latter  class  of  workmen  in 
the  departments  exclusive  of  Paris,  was  3'42f.  in  1872,  the  latest  return  I  hare  seen. 
This  is  oQUdl  to  about  28.  lod.^  and  is  much  below  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  England, 
although  higher  of  course  than  the  pay  of  the  unskilled  agricultural  labourers  in  some  parts 
of  England  still.  The  average  wages  of  women  appear  to  be  from  is.  to  i«.  3^.  a  dsy  is 
the  provinces.  Wages  are  much  higher  in  Paris,  men  getting  from  3s.  6d.  to  \b.  2d.  a 
day,  and  women  from  2s.  to  about  28.  6d. ;  but  it  must  take  the  greatest  possible  thrift 
to  make  this  go  &r.  Of  course  no  absolute  comparison  could  be  made  with  these  figures 
which  are  of  the  most  general  kind,  but  they  do  at  least  indicate  that  the  money  earning 
fadlities  of  the  lower  orders  in  France  are  comparatively  low.  The  pauper  population  of 
Paris  is  over  100.000 ;  that  of  Tiondon  at  present  about  84,000. 
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only- manner  in  which  France  can 
be  said  to  have  suffered  by  the  sas- 
pension  of  specie  payments,  there- 
fore, has  been  by  its  exclusion  from 
the  international  bill-broking  and 
discount  market.  The  world's  bul- 
lion dealing  and  the  exchange 
business  founded  thereon  has  aJl 
centred  in  London,  do  doubt  to 
the  serious  loss  of  some  French 
financial  houses  and  banking  es- 
tablishments, a  loss  which  some 
of  them  have,  however,  contrived 
partially  to  escape  from  by  open- 
ing branches  in  London,  where  they 
engine  vigorously  in  the  competition 
for  this  kind  of  business  with  our 
own  financial  houses.  These  com- 
plain indeed  that  this  competition 
is  mining  them,  and  to  hear  some 
bill-brokers  talk,  one  would  imagine 
ibey  were  all  going  to  be  beaten  by 
the  foreira  invasion.  What  with 
French  houses,  represented  by 
French  or  Polish  Jews,  and  German 
Jew  houses,  all  fighting  for  the 
cmmbs  which  a  dull  trade  and  cheap 
money  leaves  them,  the  old-fashioned 
English  broker  finds  his  occupation 
gone,  or  hardly  worth  retaining. 
How  far  the  shutting  off,  to  which 
France  herself  is  now  financially 
subject,  touches  her  general  com- 
mercial interests  indirectly,  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  aay,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
at  least,  as  little  as  the  inconverti- 
ble paper  currency  does  her  bill 
dealing. 

The  Bank  of  France,  then,  may 
be  considered  a  thoroughly  sound 
and  admirably  conducted  institu- 
tion, which  has  done  not  a  little  to 
protect  France  from  the  worst  evils 
of  a  forced  paper  currency.  The 
same  cannot,  however,  be  said  of 
many  of  the  other  banks  in  France, 
and  the  situation  of  some  of  them 
is,  it  appears  to  me,  calculated  to 
excite  no  little  anxiety  and  alarm, 
lest  the  nation  should  be  enveloped 
before  long  in  a  monetary  and  mer. 
cantile  crisis  which  may  prove  more 


injurious  to  her  than  that  of  Ger- 
many or  Austria.  The  French 
joint  stock  banks  nearly  all  do  what 
is  called  *  finance'  business,  i.e., 
they  furnish  money  to  float  com- 
panies, traffic  in  unplaced  railway 
or  foreign  State  bonds,  and 
generally  play  the  r61e  undertaken 
in  England  by  a  class  of  people 
known  by  the  not  very  savoury 
names  of  'promoters'  and  'loan 
mongers.'  They  thus  often  contrive 
to  get  large  amounts  of  money 
locked  up,  which  under  no  circum- 
stances could  they  recover  were  any 
thing  suddenly  to  cause  it  to  be  re- 
quired. Fenced  round  by  privi- 
leges and  official  support,  as  some 
of  these  .  credit  institutions  are, 
and  upheld  by  a  sort  of  mutual 
camaraderie,  in  the  race  for  inor- 
dinate wealth,  they,  nevertheless, 
cannot  escape  the  consequences  of 
transactions  of  this  kind,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  a  moderate  esti- 
mate which  places  the  dubious 
liabilities  of  a  few  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  group  at  from  40  to  50 
millions  sterling.  Some  of  tike 
credit  institutions  are  known  to  be 
in  a  very  weak  condition,  and 
should  one  go  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  panic,  and  a  general  collapse. 
This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
visible  danger  to  which  France  is  at 
present  subject.  The  republic  has 
inherited  from  the  empire  a  crowd 
of  not  very  reputable  'financiers' 
who  have  unquestionably  led  the 
French  public  into  a  great  many 
ruinous  projects,  for  which,  sooner 
or  later,  a  day  of  reckoning 
must  come;  and  when  it  does 
come  the  huge  gap  which  it  will 
reveal  is  not  unlikely  to  take  many 
a  day  to  fill  up.  There  is  more  need 
on  this  account  also  that  France 
shonld  do  her  utmost  to  unshackle 
hor  general  trade,  on  which  alone 
the  country  can  rely  in  a  time  of 
financial  depression.  Whatever  ex- 
pands  that,  whatever  opens  fresh 
markets  for  French  produce,  and 
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fiboilitaies  the  cheap  acquisition  of 
what  Frenchmen  want  at  home, 
mnst  most  materially  assist  the 
nation  to  tide  over  its  troubles. 
There  is  a  mass  of  rottenness  in 
the  financial  speculations  of  the 
country  which  has  got  to  be  cleared 
a^ay  sooner  or  later,  and  the  coun- 
try, however  sound  at  the  core, 
must  suffer  while  this  is  getting  done. 
Her  burdens  being  at  the  same  time 
just  as  much  as  she  can  well  cany 
in  quiet  and  prosperous  times, 
her  future  is  not  without  grave 
dangers.  She  will  not  escape  finally 
from  the  reactionary  move  which 
has  overtaken  other  nations,  how- 
ever much  her  industry  may  give 
her  a  recuperative  force,  and  her 
mercantile  laws  may  seem  to  enable 
her  to  stave  oS  the  evil  day. 

Aa  regards  other  features  of  the 
general  foreign  trade  of  France  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  not  much 
more  to  be  said.  It  is  fairly 
satisfactory  ;  and  the  imports  espe- 
cially might  seem  to  prove  that  the 
present  fiscal  system  of  the  country 
is  no  great  hindrance  to  her  general 
trade.  England  last  year,  however, 
felt  the  effect  of  these  more  sensibly 
than  ever  before  almost ;  and  we  find 
accordingly  that  many  important 
departments  of  our  exports  to  France 
show  a  diminution.  As  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  said  that  France 
is  now  buying  from  us  less  manu- 
factured goods  and  more  materials 
either  crade  or  half-manufactured, 
such  as  wool  and  woollen  yams,  coal, 
and  pig-iron  ;  and  this  alone  proves 
that  the  protective  system  which  she 
at  present  trades  upon  is  sensibly 
diverting  the  trade  between  England 
and  France  from  the  courses  which 
it  would  natarally  pursue.  It  needs 
no  demonstration  to  prove  either  that 
France  cannot  be  the  gainer  by  that 


diversion ;  she  will  have  to  pay  for  it 
in  dearer  materials  made  at  home, 
and  in  trades  founded  on  the  dan- 
gerous basis  of  duties  which  prevent 
her  from  sharing  the  foreigpi  busi- 
ness of  her  neighbours,  and  which, 
therefore,  keep  them   in  an   emi- 
nently   precarious    position.      The 
exports  of  France,  taken  generally, 
show  a  falling  off  last  year,  and  the 
two  sides  of  her  trade  account  are 
now  showing  a  debit  balance  against 
France,   instead    of   as   in    former 
years  a  large  balance  to  her  credit. 
No  doubt  the  dolness  of  trade  in 
other  countries  may  account  for  the 
smaller  demand  of  French  produc- 
tions, and  when  trade  grows  more 
active  over  the  world  generally,  her 
business     may    revive.       But    the 
trade  policy  of  France  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  help  to  this  revival. 
The  increase  which  last  year's  im- 
port trade  exhibits,  is  indeed  due 
mostly   to   higher  imports  of  food 
and  of  raw  material  used  in  home 
manufactures,    which,    although   a 
direct  result  of  the  trade  tariff,  is 
not  a  sign  of  sound  progress.     It  is 
not    sensibly  owing   to    a  height- 
ened demand  for  foreign  industrial 
products  such  as  would  come  were 
France  growing  really  richer    by 
her  foreign  trade,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  decline  of 
French  exports  is  not  ominous  of  a 
coming  contraction  of  her  trading 
power. ^     A  continuance  of  this  ad- 
verse balance  might,  indeed,  in  no 
long  time  lead  to  the  diminution  of 
the  bullion  reserves   of  the   bank 
and  the  consequent  postponement 
of  a  return  to  specie  payments. 

The  best  argument  for  a  further 
advance  in  the  direction  of  free  trade 
is  however,  after  all,  to  be  found  in 
the  manner  in  which  French  foreign 
trade  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  with 


'  The  foUowiDg  telegram,  dated  Paris  January  i6,  gives  the  official  figures  of  the 
French  foreign  trade  for  the  past  year : 

According  to  official  returns  published  to-day,  the  value  of  French  imports  daring  the 
pMt  year  amounted  to  3,950,000,000^,  against  3,537,ooo,ooof.  for  the  year  1875.     The 
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England  alone,  has  advanced  during 
the  last  sixteen  years — since  Oobden 
succeeded  in  persuading  Lonis 
Kapoleon  to  adopt  an  ameliorated 
customs'  tariff.  In  i860  French 
imports,  exclusive  of  the  transit 
trade  were  only  76,ooo,oooZ.  in 
value:  by  1864  they  had  risen  to 
over  ioo,ooo,oooZ.,  and  in  1874 
they  reached  over  140,000,000?., 
which  was,  besides,  lower  than  the 
values  imported  in  any  one  of  the 
preceding  three  years.  At  the 
same  time  the  exporting  power  of 
Prance,  instead  of  decreasing  with 
the  removal  of  high  duties,  heis  in- 
creased till  last  year  even  faster 
than  its  importing,  proving,  at  all 
events,  that  the  free  trade  policy 
of.  England  has  hitherto  done  her 
nearest  neighbour  no  harm.  No 
doubt  the  increased  wealth,  the 
development  of  habits  of  luxury, 
and  the  passion  for  display  which 
the  present  and  the  passing  genera- 
tions have  exhibited  in  this  and 
other  countries,  have  had  a  power- 
fal  influence  in  stimulating  the 
production  of  these  articles  of  taste 
and  &ncy  which  France  excels 
in  making,  but  when  that  is  ad- 
mitted  it  remains  the  feKst  that  these 
do  not  form  the  bulk  of  the  substan- 
tial portion  of  French  trade.  Toys, 
silks,  leathergoods,  jewellery,  works 
of  art,  and  ornaments,  may  give 
employment  to  workmen  of  Paris 
and  several  of  the  larger  cities,  but 
it  is  her  wine,  her  fruits  and  vege- 
tables— ^the  choice  products  of  her 
soil  and  her  fisheries,  in  fact,  which 


form  the  solid  staples  of  her  export 
business.  She  cannot  enter  at  all 
into  competition  with  England  as  a 
great  manufacturing  country,  partly 
because  she  has  not  the  facilities 
for  doing  so^  nor  the  working 
capacity  perhaps,  but  also  because 
England  permeates  the  world  with 
her  traders,  and  leaves  her  work- 
men almost  unshackled  at  home. 
Her  trade  is,  therefore,  conducted 
on  a  much  more  solid  basis  than 
that  of  France  can  be.  In  the 
matter  of  iron,  moreover,  France 
is  comparatively  poor,  and  at  pre- 
sent, notwithstanding  the  depression 
of  business  which  her  iron  masters 
feel,  as  well  as  ours,  she  is  not  able 
to  provide  raw  iron  enough  for 
home  consumption.  Last  year  she 
imported  about  95,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  from  England  alone.  She  is 
still  worse  off  for  good  coal,  and 
required  from  us  last  year  as  much 
as  3,250,000  tons  —  the  largest 
quantity,  I  beheve,  which  France 
has  ever  imported  in  any  one  year. 
Wanting  these  all  important  con- 
stituents of  production,  France  can 
never  be  a  great  manufacturing 
centre,  and,  therefore,  whatever 
forces  her  into  competition  in  that 
direction,  must  be  in  the  end 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Her  business  is  obviously, 
in  the  main,  to  supply  the  luxuries 
of  other  nations,  and  the  more  of 
their  solid  articles  of  utility  which 
she  bays  the  larger  customers  for 
these  will  they  become.® 

But  had   France  manufacturing 


«^)arts  in  1876  amoonted  to  3,57o,ooo,ooof.,  as  compared  with  3,873,ooo,ooof.  for  the 
preceding  year.  This  increase  in  the  imports  and  decrease  in  the  exports,  compared  with 
1S75,  occors  chieflj  in  the  following  articles : 

Imports. 

1876.  1875. 

Provisions  imported    ...        ...        ...       959,ooo,ooof.         747,ooo,ooof. 

Baw  materials  imported        2,3io,ooo,ooof.      2,i54,ooo,ooof. 

Hannfaetnred  goods  imported  ...       496,ooo,ooof.         467,ooo,ooof. 

EXFOBTS. 

1876.  1875. 

Baw  materials  exported         i,449,ooo,ooof.      i,528,ooo,ooof. 

Mannfectared  go(xls  exported  ...     i,932,ooo,ooof.      2,i40,ooo,ooof. 

*  The  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Seview  of  Jannazy  5th  states,  in  its  French  iron  trade 
report,  that  only  snch  firms  as  Schneider's  at  Qrenxot,  and  De  Wendel's  at  Hayonge, 
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advantages — which  it  is  evident  dominion — are  about  equally  profife- 
she  has  not — there  is  still  one  less  and  insignificant.'  To  a  great 
cardinal  fact  in  her  political  sitna-  progressive  nation,  French  Gniana, 
tion  which  mast  prevent  her  from  Martinique,  Gnadalonpe,  Pondi- 
bnilding  np  a  foreign  business  in  cherry  even,  and  above  all  the  settle- 
any  but  those  articles  which  she  ments  at  Saigon,  in  Cochin  China, 
can  produce  cheapest  and  best.  She  might  form  the  starting  points  of 
has  practically  no  colonies  that  great  conquests,  of  a  civilising  in* 
are  *  worth  anything  to  her.  Al-  fluence  which  would  benefit  the 
geria,  of  which  she  makes  such  a  dominant  nation  indefinitely.  But  to 
parade,  does  not  pay  her  any  appre-  France  these  settlements  are  of  oom- 
ciable  amount  either  directly  or  in-  paratively   little   use.     Her    West 


directly,  and  never  will  do  so,  not-  Indian  colonies  send  her  some  raw 

withstanding  the  money  and  labour  sugar,    and    with    the    whole    of 

spent  upon  its  colonisation  and  im-  them  she  of  course  does  a  certain 

provement.    Her  other  small  settle-  amount  of  trade,  but  it  is  not  trade 

ments  scattered  over  the  world —  that  can  expand  very  &.r,  because 

shreds  of  a  shattered  dream  of  world  for  one  thing  the  colonial  policy  of 

who  have  a  good  name,  can  ran  their  worlu  with  anything  like  regalarity,  and  at  foil 
time.  And  the  report  proceeds  as  follows: — 'The  French  monufaetixrers  oomplain 
greatly  of  the  competition,  for  English  makers  with  their  cheap  iron  are  preTonttng 
them  getting  remunerative  prices  for  native  iron.  The  importations  of  foreign  iron 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1876  amounted  to  271,000  tons,  against  263,000  tons 
during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  ezportations  were  only  199,000 
tons  as  compared  with  200,000  tons  in  1875.  ^^i^  showing  must  be  considered  very 
unsatisfactory— an  increase  in  importations  with  a  decrease  in  exportations,  and  that« 
too,  when  the  native  manufacturers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  foreign  iron  oat  of 
the  market.  The  coal* trade  is  quite  as  unsatisfactoiy  as  the  iron  trade ;  no  break  in  the 
black  cloud  of  depression  appears,  and  prospects  are  everywhere  regarded  as  vary  gloomy. 
It  is  man;^  years  since  the  French  coal  trade  was  in  such  a  condition  as  it  is  at  present, 
and  there  is  no  saying  whether  it  may  not  be  worse.  In  October  it  was  thought  that 
business  would  be  tolerably  good  throughout  the  winter,  but,  so  £ir,  the  trade  has  been 
much  below  an  ordinary  one,  and  colliery  owners  are  resolved  upon  reducing  the  output, 
more  especially  those  in  the  Nord  and  Pas-de- Calais,  it  being  out  of  the  question  to  go 
on  raising  cOal  and  putting  it  into  stock,  particularly  when  the  extraction  of  the  coal 
involves  a  loss/  This  statement  about  the  coal  trade  is  very  significant  when  placed 
beside  the  fiMt  I  have  stated  regarding  the  heavy  French  import  of  English  ooal.  It 
proves  that  the  winning  of  French  coal  is  so  expensive  that  England  can  beat  the  native 
article  on  its  own  ground  after  all  freights  are  added. 

'  Besides  Algeria,  with  a  population  of  about  1,050,000,  France  possesses  Haitimqve, 
Guadaloupe,  and  sundry  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies  having  an  aggregate  population 
of  about  300,000.  French  Guiana,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  South  America,  naa  only 
some  17,000  inhabitants.  The  Isle  of  France,  in  the  South  African  Ocean,  near 
Mauritius,  has  a  declining  population  which  iu  1872  did  not  exceed  194,000  souls.  The 
colonies  in  Senegal  are  more  important,  and  do  a  trade  with  the  mother  country  worth 
about  700,000^.  or  so  a  year,  while  their  population  is  perhaps  about  450,000;  but  there 
is  no  other  possession  of  which  France  can  boast  which  is  of  the  least  importance^ 
except  perhaps  Saigon.  The  five  isolated  points  still  retained  in  India  ale  utterly 
useless  to  the  nation,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Society  Islands  and  in  New  Caledonia 
are  almost  equally  valueless.  French  Cochin  China  is  capable  of  becoming  a  splendid 
possession,  and  is  the  most  populous  of  all  her  foreign  settlements,  but  it  is  managed  so  as  to 
be  of  little  or  no  use  to  her.  The  largest  part  of  the  commerce  which  it  possesses  goes  off 
in  foreign  vessels,  and  the  country  is  full  of  misgovernment,  squalor,  and  misery.  Some 
^nic  said  '  that  the  only  memorial  the  French  would  leave  behind  them  when 
they  evacuated  the  country  would  be  the  palatial  Government  house  at  Saigon,  built  on 
a  desolate  flat  plain  so  as  to  be  visible  from  the  far  retired  dens  of  squalor  honoured 
with  the  name  of  t^wn.  In  short,  the  .French  have  no  genius  for  colonising,  and  no 
colony  they  ever  planted  permanently  succeeded.  To  this  day  no  English  subjects  are 
more  difficult  to  lift  above  the  level  of  their  poverty  than  the  French  Canadians,  remnant 
of  an  efibrt  of  old  France  to  emulate  the  conquests  of  Spain* 
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France  Hke  that  of  Spain  does  not 
allow  any  offshoot  to  develop  its 
energieB  in  freedom.  There  is  thus 
before  her  colonial  trade  no  great 
fatare,  and  in  nothing  is  the  com- 
manding position  of  England,  the 
soaroes  of  her  greatness  and  power 
more  manifest  than  in  the  mighty 
position  she  holds  as  head  of  the 
most  flonrishing  and  progressive 
colonies  that  were  ever  planted  by 
any  nation.  Against  ns,  Frenchmen, 
with  their  inaptitude  as  colonisers, 
their  second-rate  capacities  as  prac- 
tical traders,  and  their  lack  of 
great  natural  centres  of  demand, 
cannot  hope  to  compete.  Their 
truest  interest  is  therefore  to  link 
themselTCS  as  much  as  they  can  on 
to  the  commercial  greatness  of  their 
neighbour  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw 
to  themselves  some  of  the  wealth 
which  flows  to  her  shores.  Our 
business  with  France  must  always 


be  large,  but  it  cannot  grow  as  it 
ouffht  to  do  till  she  has  recognised 
and  given  effect  to  this  csurdinal 
truth. 

I  had  intended  to  add  a  few 
observations  about  Belgian  trade, 
but  have  no  room  left.  Sub« 
irtantially,  however,  the  position  of 
the  two  countries  is  nearly  identical, 
except  that  Belgium  is  better  off 
for  coal  and  iron  than  France. 
She  is  not  so  favourably  situated 
however,  as  to  be  free  from  the 
depression  which  has  been  pre- 
valent elsewhere,  and  her  trade  is 
at  the  present  time  fully  more 
depressed  than  our  own.  She  ia 
also  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
over  speculation — ^banking  and 
other  frauds,  which,  although  they 
may  look  insignificant  in  our  eyes, 
cripple  the  little  kingdom  very 
senouslj. 

A.  J.  W. 
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CHARLES  KINGSLEY.» 


CHABLES  EINGSLEY  was  bom 
at  Holne,  in  Devonshire,  on 
June  12,  1819;  ^^^  ^6  ^^^  ^^ 
Everslej  on  Jannaiy  23,  1875,  hav- 
inf^  lived  seven  months  more  than 
fifty-five  years.  An  eager,  anxLons, 
hard-working,  yet  on  the  whole  very 
happy  life  was  contained  in  that 
period.  He  was  preacher,  parisb- 
priest,  politician,  poet,  novelist, 
historian,  inspired  teller  of  stories 
to  the  children :  enthusiastic  natu- 
ralist, architect  and  artist  without 
building  or  painting.  He  was 
brave,  impulsive,  just,  truthful, 
humorous,  affectionate,  beloved. 
He  made  his  name  known  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  read. 
He  had  his  vehement  traducers, 
most  of  whom  knew  nothing  of 
him  but  from  his  writings  :  all  who 
knew  him  and  understood  him  were 
his  loving  friends.  He  had  to  drie 
his  wierd  through  years  of  suspicion, 
misrepresentation  and  obloquy,  for 
which  he  was  himself  in  part  re- 
sponsible. Then  came  the  bright 
time  of  success,  professional  emi- 
nence, and  fame.  And  amid  all 
these  he  died. 

Though  his  life  was  one  of  little 
outward  event,  his  inner  history 
was  remarkable :  and  his  biography 
deserved  to  be  written.  It  has  been 
written,  modestly  and  simply,  by 
that  noble  and  (let  it  be  said) 
almost  angelic  woman  to  whom  he 
was  ever  forward  to  say  he  owed  all 
the  good  he  had  done  in  his  life,  and 
the  happiness  he  had  known.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  story  is 
told  with  perfect  taste  and  with 
deep  feeling.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Kings- 
ley  knew  how  great  and  good  a 
man  her  husband  was :  but  there  is 
no  exaggeration  of  the  real  good- 


ness, ability,  and  varied  usefolness 
of  the  man.  It  is  not  the  mark  he 
may  have  left  on  his  generation 
that  she  dwells  on  most  fondly; 
but  rather  the  diligence  of  the 
parish-priest  who  brought  new  moral 
life  into  his  parish,  ministering  day 
and  night  to  the  humblest ;  and  the 
help  he  was  enabled  to  render  to 
n:iany  unknown  friends  in  divers 
countries  of  the  world,  who  had 
taken  courage  to  write  and  ask  the 
coxmsel  of  a  stranger  whose  pages 
had  brought  light  and  strength  td 
their  perplexed  and  weary  souls. 
Several  of  Kingsley's  earlier  works 
were  first  published  in  this  maga- 
zine :  and  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  there  were  those  who  looked 
for  the  letters  C.  K.  appended  to 
charming  essays,  and  occasional 
little  poems,  which  appeared  in 
these  pages.  He  had  no  dearer 
friend  than  John  Parker,  who  then 
conducted  Fraeer,  and  whose  heart 
was  in  his  magazine  and  his  friends 
who  wrote  in  it.  It  was  under 
John  Parker's  roof  that  the  writer 
first  met  Kingsley,  and  speedily 
learned  to  feel  towards  him  as  all 
who  knew  him  felt :  it  was  in  John 
Parker's  company  that  the  writer 
first  visited  Eversley  Rectory,  and 
saw  what  like  Kingsley  was  in  his 
beautiful  and  happy  home.  Some 
tribute  to  Elingsley  is  becoming 
here:  and  it  may  be  rendered  by 
one  who  though  not  of  the  inner 
circle  of  his  special  intimacy  is  yet 
proud  to  have  been  his  friend,  and 
knew  enough  of  him  to  admire  and 
love  him. 

For  nine  years,  the  portrait  of 
Kingsley,  close  to  that  of  John 
Parker,  has  looked  down  frx>m  the 
wall  of  the  room  in  which  I  write. 


>  CAariea  KinoBlm 
▼olames.    London : 


;  His  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  his  JAfe, 
Henxy  S.  King  &  Co.     1877. 


Edited  by  his  Wife.    Two 
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It  is  a  large  photograph,  taken 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  house 
by  an  amatenr  of  extraordinary 
afailiiy.  It  is  the  heat  and  most 
lifelike  portrait  of  Kingsley  known 
to  me.  It  has  the  stem  expression, 
which  came  partly  of  the  effort, 
never  qnite  ceasing,  to  express 
himself  through  that  characteristic 
stammer  which  quite  left  him  in 
public  speaking,  and  which  in  pri- 
vate added  to  the  effect  of  his  won- 
derful talk.  Photography  caught 
him  easily.  Those  who  look  at  the 
portrait  prefixed  to  Volume  I.  of  the 
Life  see  the  man  as  he  lived.  Mr. 
Woolner's  bust,  shown  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Volume  II.,  shows  him 
aged  and  shrunken,  not  more  than 
he  was  but  more  than  he  ought  to 
have  been :  and  the  removal  of  all 
hair  firom  the  face  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference from  the  fact  in  life:  yet 
the  likeness  is  perfect  too.  That 
somewhat  severe  &ce  belied  one  of 
the  kindest  hearts  that  ever  beat : 
jet  &e  handsome  and  chivalrous 
features  not  unworthily  expressed 
one  of  the  truest,  Inavest,  and 
noblest  of  souls.  Kingsley  could 
not  have  done  a  mean  or  false 
thing :  by  his  make  it  was  as  im- 
possible as  that  water  should  run 
uphill.  He  was  truly  magnanimous 
and  unselfish :  the  last  attainment 
of  divers  not  wholly  ignoble  minds. 
In  these  days,  part  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  the  unscrupulous  self- 
seeker  is  sometimes  a  great  parade 
of  unselfishness:  the  man  who 
never  in  his  life  really  exerted  him- 
self for  any  other  end  than  the 
advantage  of  Number  One  requests 
you  to  take  notice  that  his  sole  end 
is  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  good 
of  mankind.  And  the  transparent 
pretext,  which  infririates  the  per- 
spicacious few,  is  found  to  succeed 
with  the  undisceming  many.  But 
Kingsley,  who  never  asked  you  to 
remark  how  unselfish  and  down- 
right he  was,  was  all  that  several 
successful  men  have  pretended  to 
be. 


It  is  very  hard  to  take  it  in  that 
he  is  gone.  Even  when  in  broken 
health  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
one  thinks  of  as  to  die.  And  he 
did  not  live  out  his  life.  He  had 
greatly  overworked  himself,  but  he 
did  not  die  worn-out.  Life's  taper 
might  have  been  husbanded  out  far 
longer.  He  died,  like  the  hosts  he 
had  felt  for,  and  pleaded  for,  of 
preventible  disease.  Rest,  and  care, 
might  have  kept  him  with  us  for 
many  a  day  and  year.  I  see  and 
hear  him  now,  life-like  beyond  ex- 
pression, sitting  on  a  seat,  vacant 
now,  opposite  this  table  on  which  I 
write,  with  two  little  boys  on  his 
knees,  telling  them  stories  of  his 
own  as  good  as  the  WcUer  Babies. 
I  see,  as  if  present,  the  keen  sharp 
eye  with  which  he  scanned  the 
little  £aces,  to  see  if  they  were  tak- 
ing in  what  he  said.  And  now  he 
would  ozdy  have  been  fifty-seven. 

Looking  back  on  one's  own  life, 
as  a  whole,  you  know  how  short  it 
sometimes  seems.  It  is  indeed  '  our 
little  life.'  But  it  is  in  reading  a 
biography,  a  well-written  and  in- 
teresting biography,  that  one  feels 
into  how  little  space  past  time  and 
past  Hfe  crush  up,  as  we  look  back. 
All  a  laborious  life,  not  quite  a  short 
one, — all  a  human  being's  share  of 
this  world's  work  and  history, — go 
into  two  volumes,  which  you  can 
get  through  in  an  evening.  Good 
Dean  Alford  has  the  memorial  of 
all  his  hard  work,  all  his  disappoint- 
ments and  successes,  in  one.  It  is  a 
common  complaint,  now-a-days, 
that  biographies  are  too  long.  They 
may  be,  often,  for  the  worth  of  what 
they  have  to  tell.  But  if  they  are 
designed  to  convey  the  impression 
of  what  the  man's  life  really  was, 
they  are  of  necessity  too  short. 
Two  volumes,  even  if  large  ones, 
must  fail  to  give  you  the  feeling  of 
real  long  years.  They  bring  too  near 
the  changed  and  wearied  man  at  the 
end,  to  the  hopeful  youth  at  the 
■beginning.  They  cannot  truly  show 
how  gradual  and  imperceptible  was 
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tbe  cbaDge,  in  feeling,  in  belief,  in 
snrronndings,  in  aJl  tbings.  Not 
even  Dr.  Newman  coald  do  it,  in 
bis  too  little  space.  And  a  bio- 
graphy, lively  and  readable  tbrongb- 
out,  necessarily  fails  to  convey  the 
fact  concerning  our  life:  tbe  long 
dull  periods,  slowly  dragging  over, 
and  tbe  quiet  aneventful  times  that 
seem  now  to  have  been  so  peaceful 
and  happy.  You  may  tell  us,  in  a 
few  pages  or  sentences,  that  a  human 
being  lived  so  many  years  here  or 
there,  did  such  work,  passed  through 
such  transitions  of  character  and 
feeling,  experienced  the  pressure  of 
such  anxieties  and  losses.  But  only 
a  very  long  history,  designedly  dull 
for  many  pages  together,  and  going 
into  details  wearisome  to  most 
readers,  can  truthfully  represent 
the  fieust  of  a  life  in  which  the  sun 
never  shines  on  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  at  once:  in  which 
the  whole  man  by  imperceptible 
gradation  moves  away  and  away. 
The  story  of  Kingsley's  life  is  in- 
deed very  briefly  told  in  these  two 
considerable  volumes. 

When  he  was  bom  his  father 
was  vicar  of  Holne,  under  Dart- 
moor. Father  and  mother  were  both 
remarkable :  Eongsley  delighted 
to  say  that  all  the  tieJent  of  his 
£Eimily  was  hereditary.  When  six 
weeks  old,  he  left  Devonshire,  and 
he  did  not  £fee  his  birthplace  again 
till  he  was  a  man  of  thirty :  but 
his  mother's  enthusiasm  for  the 
scenery  round  Holne  was  trans- 
mitted ;  and  everything  connected 
with  Devonshire  had  a  mysterious 
charm  for  Kingsley  throagh  all  his 
life.  His  father  held  several  charges 
in  succession:  one  at  Burton-on- 
Trent,  one  at  Bamack  in  the  Fen 
country,  whose  wide  flats  bad  also 
a  singular  attraction  for  Charles : 
then  he  held  the  living  of  Clovelly, 
a  strange  and  lovely  village  in 
North  Devon  :  where  the  extraordi- 
nary scenery  and  the  curions  primi- 
tive people  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  son:  'the  inspira- 


tion of  my  life,'  were  tbe  son's  own 
woi-ds.  In  1836,  when  Charles 
was  seventeen,  his  father  became 
rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea :  and  a- 
change  passed,  of  necessity,  upon 
the  oatward  surroundings  of  the 
family.  This  living  the  elder  Kings- 
ley  held  till  his  death.  Charles  was 
a  precocious  child.  At  four  years  old 
he  preached  a  sermon  which  is  pre- 
served: and  which  is  not  unlike  the 
sermons  of  other  thoughtful  little 
boys  of  four.  He  was  gentle  aod 
quiet.  All  his  life  he  suffered  from 
a  painful  shyness :  though  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  look  like  it.  His 
father  was  a  Tory  and  an  Evangeli- 
cal :  and  though  Charles  was  always 
a  most  dutiful  son,  his  father's 
views  (as  in  many  similar  cases^ 
acted  upon  him  for  a  considerable 
part  of  nis  life  by  way  of  repulsion. 
He  gravitated  towards  them  again 
as  he  grew  older.  When  twelve 
years  old,  along  with  a  brother  wbo 
soon  died,  be  was  placed  at  Helstcn 
Grammar  School  in  Cornwall^ 
whose  Head-Master  was  Mr.  Der- 
went  Coleridge,  the  son  of  the  poet. 
Here  Charles  was  *•  a  tall,  slight  boy, 
of  keen  visaeo,  and  of  great  bodily 
activity,  high-spirited,  earnest,  and 
energetic ;'  •  original  to  the  verge  of 
eccentricity ; '  and  foremost  in  feats 
of  agility  and  adventure.  It  was 
remembered  in  the  school  how  well 
he  bore  pain.  Once,  having  a  sore 
finger,  he  determined  to  cure  it  by 
the  actual  cautery;  and  having 
heated  the  poker  red-hot  in  the 
school-room  fire,  be  calmly  applied 
it  two  or  three  times  to  the  wound. 
There  are  those  wbo,  looking  at  a 
cheerful  fire  on  a  winter  evening, 
have  found  it  wholly  impossible  to 
imagine  how  any  mortal  could  by 
his  own  will  be  burnt  alive.  Kings- 
ley  could  have  understood,  whether 
as  man  or  boy.  He  wrote  from 
school  to  his  mother  that  *I  am 
now  quite  settled  and  very  happy. 
I  read  my  Bible  every  night,  and 
try  to  profit  by  what  I  read,  and 
I  am  sure  I  do.     I  am  keeping  a 
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journal  of  my  actions  and  thoughts, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  useful  to 
When    his  father  went  to 


xne. 


Chelsea  in  1836,  Kingsley  became 
a  student  of  Eling*8  College,  Lon- 
don. It  was  a  lift  in  the  church ; 
but  as  with  many  such,  the  substan- 
tial gain  was  balanced  by  sentimental 


*  The  change  to  a  London  rectory, 
with  its  ceaseless  parish  work,  the 
discussion  of  which  is  so  wearisome 
to  the  young,  the  middle-class 
society  of  a  suburban  district  as 
Chelsea  was  then,  the  polemical  con- 
versation  all  seemingly  so  narrow 
and  conventional  in  its  tone,  chafed 
the  boy's  spirit,  and  had  anything 
but  a  hiftppy  effect  on  his  mind. 

'His  parents  were  absorbed  in 
their  parish  work,  and  their  religious 
yiews  precluded  all  public  amuse- 
ment for  their  children.' 

I  have  heard  Kingsley  speak 
keenly  of  this  period  in  his  life ;  and 
describe,  in  his  vehement  fashion, 
the  mutinous  spirit  which  possessed 
him  not  against  parental  authority 
nor  even  parental  views,  but  against 
the  views  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
entire  school  of  good  folk  among 
whom  he  had  to  live.  But  what 
he  felt  did  not  much  appear  on  the 
sur&ce.  The  excellent  Professor 
Hall,  of  the  Mathematical  chair  in 
£ang*s  College,  writes  of  him, 
'  I  own  his  subsequent  career 
astonished  me,  for  as  a  youth  he 
was  gentle  and  diffident  even  to 
timidity.'  Professor  Hall  has  doubt- 
less seen  his  old  students  turn  out 
both  a  great  deal  better  and  a  great 
deal  worse  than  he  anticipated  of 
them. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1838  Kingsley 
went  to  Magdalen  College,  Cam. 
bridge.  Here  he  gained  a  scholar- 
ship by  competition.  And  on  July 
^9  1839,  he  and  his  future  wife  me| 
for  the  first  time.  From  the  begin- 
ning a  powerfal  and  healthful  in- 
fluence  was  exerted  upon  him  by 
the  yoong  lady.  He  was  full  of  re- 
ligious doubts.      His  peculiar  cha- 


racter had  not  been  understood  at 
home. 

'  His  heart  had  been  half  asleep. 
It  woke  up  now,  and  never  slept 
again.  For  the  first  time  he  could 
speak  with  perfect  freedom,  and  he 
met  with  answering  sympathy. 
And  gradually,  as  the  new  friend- 
ship (which  yet  seemed  old — from 
the  first  more  of  a  recognition  than 
an  acquaintance)  deepened  into  in- 
timacy, every  doubt,  every  thought, 
every  feeling,  every  sin  as  he  would 
call  it,  was  laidbaj-e.  Counsel  was 
asked  and  given :  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  discussed :  and  as 
new  hopes  dawned,  the  look  of  hard 
defiance  gave  way  to  a  wonderful 
humility  and  .tenderness,  which 
were  his  characteristics,  with  those 
who  understood  him,  to  his  dying 
day.' 

Yet,  after  this,  the  dark  cloud 
returned. 

'  The  conflict  between  hopes  and 
fears  for  the  future,  and  between 
faith  and  unbelief,  was  so  fierce  and 
bitter,  that  when  he  returned  to 
Cambridge  he  became  reckless,  and 
nearly  gave  up  all  for  lost :  he  read 
little,  went  in  for  excitement  of 
every  kind,  —  boating,  hunting, 
driving,  fencing,  boxing,  dock- 
shooting  in  the  fens, — anything  to 
deaden  the  remembrance  of  the 
happy^past,  which  just  then  promised 
no  future.' 

With  all  his  spiritual  struggles, 
his  physical  strength  did  not  fail. 
In  one  day  he  w^ked  to  London, 
fifby-two  miles,  without  much  &- 
tigue:  and  for  years  after  this  a 
walk  of  five-and-twenty  miles  was 
a  refreshment  to  him.  Finally  he 
took  a  good  degree,  having  worked 
very  energetically  for  his  last  few 
months  at  the  University.  He  was 
Senior  Optimo  in  Mathematics,  and 
First  Class  in  Classics.  But  all 
who  knew  him  were  aware  that 
this  was  little  to  what  he  might 
have  done  had  he  not  fallen  into 
that  deplorable  condition  of  morbid 
idleness. 
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He  bad  been  entered  at  Linooln'0 
Inn,  tbinking  of  tbe  Bar ;  bat  by  a 
felicitons  cboice  turned  to  the  pro- 
fession for  which  above  all  others 
his    whole    character    fitted    him. 
Through  all  this  period  of  his  life, 
his  letters  to  his  future  wife  are  as 
curious   specimens  of  such  a  cor- 
respondence as  John  Foster's  famous 
Essays,  which  were  letters  written 
in  like  circumstances.     He  began  to 
see  good  in  the  Low  Church  party : 
and  be  thought  Archbishop  Whately 
(who  would  not  have  thanked  him 
for  mis-spelling  his  name  as  TFAa^ 
ley)  '  the  greatest  mind  of  the  present 
day.'     He  was  ordained  Deacon  at 
Earnham,   by    Bishop    Sumner    of 
Winchester,  whose  personal  charac- 
ter and  inoffensiye  life  did  some^^ 
thing  (much  needed)  to  obliterate 
the    recollection    of   how    he    got 
there.     And  in  July  1842,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  Kingsley  set- 
tled   at  Eversley,  where    first    as 
Curate  and  then  as  Bector  he  was 
to    remain     for    just    thirty-three 
years.     It  was,  and  is,  a  singular 
parish :  with  scenery  rather  Scotch 
than  English.     Three  hamlets,  each 
surrounding   its    little    green,   are 
surrounded  by  the  moorland,  and 
young  forests  of  self-sown  fir-trees. 
Parts  of  the  country  round  are  liker 
Perthshire  than   Hampshire.     But 
the  yillage-green,  the  church  and 
the  rectory,  are  distinctively  Eng- 
lish.    The    great    fir-trees  on   the 
rectory-lawn  are   known    far    and 
wide.    The  people  were  much  given 
to  poaching.    An  occajsional  royal 
deer  from  the  not  remote  Windsor 
Forest  would  stray  into   Eversley 
parish  and  never  return  :  and  hares 
and    pheasants,   in    the    old  days, 
were    common  in   cottages    where 
now    they    are    rarely    seen.     The 
parish    had  been    grievously  neg- 
lected :   the  church  was  empty  on 
Sundays  and  i^e  public-houf;cs  full. 
But  things  spei  v  lily  changed .    King- 
sley threw  all  his  youthful  enthu- 
siasm into  his  work.      And  thus 
early  ho  develops  those  views  of 


what  came  to  be  termed  MntcuHar 
OhristianUy :  by  which  he  meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  mens  Bona  in 
corpore  sano.     He  writes, 

'  The  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Living  Gbd.  There  has  always 
seemed  to  me  something  impious  in 
the  neglect  of  personal  health, 
strength  and  beaufy,  which  the  re- 
h'gious,  and  sometimes  clergymen 
of  this  day  afiect.  It  is  very  often 
a  mere  form  of  lazinesR  and  untidi- 
ness. I  should  be  ashamed  of  being 
weak.  I  could  not  do  half  the 
little  good  I  do  here,  if  it  were  not 
for  that  strength  and  activity  which 
some  consider  coarse  and  degrading. 
Many  clergymen  would  half  kill 
themselves  if  they  did  what  I  do. 
And  though  they  might  walk  about 
as  much,  they  would  neglect  exer- 
cise of  the  arms  and  chest,  and 
become  dyspeptic  or  consumptive.' 

All  this  seems  commonplace  now, 
because  Kingsley,  and  others  who 
independently  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions  about  the  same  time, 
have  succeeded  in  getting  it  so 
generally  accepted.  One  has  heard 
it  from  pulpits  without  number  r 
but  the  days  were  in  which  it  was 
fresh  and  (to  some  folk)  startling. 
I  have  known  a  case  in  iwhich  a 
sermon  designed  to  show  that  the 
care  of  the  body  is  a  Christian 
duty,  was  pleasantly  described  as 
teaching  that  men  should  take 
more  care  of  their  bodies  than  their 
souls.  The  stupidest  old  woman  in 
a  Scotch  dissenting  '  body '  would 
hardly  say  so  now»  And  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  fashion 
in  which  Kingsley  got  hold  of  his 
parishioners  tells  of  what  for  many- 
years  now  has  been  very  conunon 
both  in  Scotland  and  England  : 

'This  was  one  secret  of  his  in- 
fluence at  Eversley :  he  could  swing 
a  flail  with  the  threshers  in  the 
bam,  turn  his  swathe  with  the 
mowers  in  the  meadows,  pitch  hay 
with  the  haymakers  in  the  pasture. 
From  knowing  eveiyfox  earth  on 
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ihe  moor,  the  '  reedy  house  '  of  the 
pike,  the  still  hole  where  the  chub 
lay,  he  had  always  a  word  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  huntsman  or  the  old 
poacmer.  With  the  farmer  he  dis- 
cussed the  rotation  of  crops,  and 
with  the  labourer  the  science  of 
hedging  and  ditching.' 

A  dark  time  came.  There  was  a 
long  break  in  his  correspondence 
with  his  future  wife :  no  doubt  the 
break  was  intended  to  be  final.  A 
year  of  silence  and  hard  work  passed 
over.  He  was  'roughly  lodged  in 
a  thatched  cottage,'  and  the  pro- 
spect of  preferment  in  the  Church 
seemed  small.  One  feels  how  yain 
it  is  to  represent,  by  a  few  lines 
written  in  the  knowledge  of  future 
years,  what  that  time  must  have 
been.  Doubtless  it  served  its  pur- 
pose. At  length  the  sky  brightened. 
He  was  promued  a  living:  the  help- 
ful correspondenoa  was  resumed : 
and  in  the  prospect  of  being  soon 
married  he  laid  out  his  plan  of  life. 

*  We  must  have  a  regular  rule  of 
life,  not  so  as  to  become  a  law,  but 
a  custom.  Family  prayers  before 
break&st:  8*30  to  10,  household 
matters  :  10  to  i,  studying  divim'ty 
or  settling  parish  accounts  and 
business,— our  doors  open  for  poor 
parish  visitants :  between  i  and  5, 
go  out  in  all  weathers,  to  visit  sick 
and  poor,  and  to  teach  in  the 
school :  in  the  evening  we  will 
draw,  and  feed  the  intellect  and 
fancy.  We  must  devote  9  to  12  on 
Monday  mornings  to  casting  up  our 
weekly  bills  and  accounts,  and  make 
a  rule  never  to  mention  them,  if 
possible,  at  any  other  time:  and 
never  to  talk  of  household  matters, 
unless  urgent,  but  between  9  and 
10  in  the  morning ;  nor  of  parish 
business  in  the  evening.  I  have 
seen  the  gene  and  misery  which  not 
following  some  such  rule  brings 
down.  We  must  pray  for  a  spirit 
of  order  and  regularity  and  economy 
in  the  least  things.' 

Wisely  resolved!  Let  us  hope 
these  roles  were  practically  carried 


out.  Early  in  1 844  the  young  couple 
were  married :  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Fanny,  daughter  of  Pasooe  Qrenfell 
and  Georgiana  Sb.  Leger  his  wife. 
They  were  to  have  settled  at  a 
curacy  in  Dorsetshire:  but  the 
living  of  Eversley  becoming  vacant, 
Eongsley  was  presented  to  it,  and 
settled  down  in  the  rectory  which 
is  indissolubly  associated  with  his 
name. 

'  He  now  settled  at  Eversley  with 
his  wife :  and  life  flowed  on  peace- 
fully, notwithstanding  the  anxieties 
of  a  sorely-n^lected  parish,  and 
the  expenses  of  an  old  house  which 
had  not  been  repaired  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  The  house  itself 
was  damp  and  unwholesome,  sur- 
rounded with  ponds  which  over- 
flowed with  every  heavy  rain,  and 
flooded  not  only  the  garden  and 
stables,  but  all  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  keeping  up  master 
and  servants  sometimes  all  night, 
baling  out  the  water  in  buckets  for 
hours  together:  and  drainage  works 
had  to  be  done  before  it  was  habit- 
able. From  these  causes,  and  from 
the  charities  falling  almost  entirely 
on  the  incumbent,  the  living,  al- 
though a  good  one,  was  for  years 
unremunerative :  but  the  young 
rector,  happy  in  his  home  and  hu 
work,  met  all  difficulties  bravely: 
and  gradually  in  the  course  of  years, 
the  land  was  drained:  the  ponds 
which  ran  through  the  garden  and 
stood  above  the  level  of  the  dwell- 
ing-rooms were  filled  up,  and  though 
the  house  was  never  healthy,  it  was 
habitable.' 

It  is  a  disappointing  account  of 
the  picturesque  house  which  so 
many  know.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  a  modem  dwelling,  well-built 
and  roofed-in,  thoroughly  drained 
and  ventilated,  with  lofty  ceilings 
and  large  windows,  is,  after  all,  a 
preferable  habitation  to  many  a 
charming  mediaeval  mansion,  de- 
lightful to  an  aesthetic  eye.  Nor 
is  cost  to  be  forgotten.  I  have 
heard  Elingsley  say  that  it  cost  him 
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8oZ.  a  year  to  keep  His  rectory  in 
repair. 

There  was  a  turn-over  in  all  pa« 
rochial  arrangements.     Of    course 
there  were  some  who  opposed  the 
new  rector's  innovations.     The  com- 
munion had  been  celebrated  three 
times  a  year,  and  the  churchwardens 
refused  to  provide  for  monthly  cele- 
brations.   Kingsley  had  himself  for 
many  years  to  bear  the  cost;  and 
doubtless  the  wrath  of  some  who 
had  known  the  church  for  thirty 
jears  and  never  wished  these  new- 
fangled decencies.     But   he  made 
his  way.     He  was  a  devoted  parish 
priest,  visiting  perpetually  as  well 
as  preaching  regularly.  He  thought 
it  best,   amid  that  generation   of 
poachers,  never  to  touch  a  gun:  but 
ne  sometimes  had  a  gallop  in  the 
hunting-field.    *  I  defy  any  mortal,' 
said  he  the  writer,   *  to  point  out 
any  part  of  my  duty  that  is  neg- 
lected :  and,   that  being  so,  I  take 
my  recreation  in  my   own    way.' 
His  preaching  from  the  first  ar- 
rested  attention.  The  extraordinary 
experience  of  being  able  to  listen 
with  interest  to  a  sermon  was  not 
the  least  startling  of  the  innova- 
tions which    aroused  the    parish- 
ioners of  Eversley.  The  respectable 
Bishop  Sumner,  characteristically, 
found  fault  with  the  sermons  as  *  too 
colloquial.'     I  have  known   many 
respectable  dignitaries  to  whom,  for 
obvious  reasons,  a  sermon  to  which 
human  beings  could  listen  was  an 
unpardonable  offence. 

Now  the  active  mind  turned  to 
literary  work.  The  Saints  Tragedy, 
his  vehement  testimony  against  as- 
ceiism,  undertaken  by  the  house  of 
Parker,  was  published  at  the  end  of 
1 847.  It  excited  much  feeling  at  Ox- 
ford, traversing  as  it  did  the  teaching 
in  favour  there :  and  when  at  Oxford 
on  a  visit  in  the  spring  of  1848, 
Kingsley  found  himself  an  object 
of  interest  to  many.  Frasers  Magor^ 
gine  had  recently  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parkers,  and  at  this 
time  (April  1848)   his  first  paper 


appeared  in  it,  under  tlie  title  Why 
shmdd  we  fear  the  Bomwh  Priestts  ? 
Through  the  Parkers,  Kingsley  be- 
came   acquainted  with    men  who 
were  to  be  his     special    friends: 
Thomas    Hughes,     Helps,    J.   A. 
Fronde,    Hullah,    J.   M.   Ludlow^ 
Archdeacon  Hare.     The   Chartist 
movement  of  this  year  greatly  in- 
terested him:  he  wrote  a  placard 
addressed  to  the  Workmen  of  Eng^ 
land,  which  was  posted  over  London 
at  a  critical  time :  and  he  contributed 
to  a  little  publication,  Politics  far 
tlie  People,  published  by  Parker, 
under  the  name  of  Parson  LoL     I 
possess  the  bound  volume:   there 
never  was  but  one;  and  I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  interesting  or  impres- 
sive in  any  high  degree.     And  the 
name  of  Parson  Lot,  suggestive  of 
the  one  righteous  man  in  Sodom, 
does  not  seem  felicitous.    Kingsley, 
in  fact,  in  an  exciting  time,  had  (for 
a  season)  too  great  belief  in  people 
being  saved  and  helped  by  fussiness, 
by  public  meetings,  and  political  pa- 
pers. And  his  declaration  at  a  meet- 
ing of  uneducated  men  who  (as  a 
rule)  were  disposed  to  do  anytking 
except  work  hard,  practise  self-de- 
nial, and  help  themselves,  that  he 
was  '  a  Church  of  England  parson 
and  a  Chartist,'  did  no  good  either 
to  himself  or  the  cause  he  had  at 
heart.     Yeast  came  out  as  a  series 
of  papers  in  Fraser ;  and  then»  under 
the  pressure  of  work  and  excite* 
ment,  Kingsley  quite  broke  down, 
and  had  to  rest  for  some  time  in 
Devonshire.     He  felt  strongly  the 
necessity  for  making  public  worship 
bright  and  attractive :  he  writes  to 
a  friend  *  Do  I  not  shudder  at  the 
ghastly  dulness  of  our  services?' 
In  this  approximating  to  his  great 
opponent  of  after-time.     For  Dr. 
Newman,  in  a  speech  at  Birming- 
ham, once  declared  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  that  'the  thought  of  her 
doctrines  makes  me  shudder:  the 
thought  of  her  services  makes  me 
shiver.'     No  wonder,   considering 
what    these    last  were  when  Dr. 
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Newman  was  familiar  witli  them. 
Things  are  quite  different  now: 
thanks  to  the  much  ahnsed  High- 
Chnrchmen. 

In  1850,  Kingsley,  from  con- 
sdentions  scruples,  gave  np  the 
office  of  Clerk  in  Orders  in  his 
father's  parish,  which  he  had  hi- 
therto held :  and  to  meet  growing 
expenses  and  a  lessened  income,  he 
must  write.  The  result  was  Alton 
Loeke,  written  in  the  early  mornings 
of  the  winter :  which  yielded  him 
150Z.  The  Parkers  did  not  venture 
to  publish  it,  Teast  having  injured 
Frater;  but  it  was  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  ^U,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
This  new  work,  with  Yeast,  and 
the  name  of  Chartist  (given  and 
taken  with  little  real  reason), 
made  him  a  suspect  man.  Cautious 
people,  with  an  eye  to  their  own 
promotion,  fought  shy  of  him.  Yet, 
though  his  years  were  only  thirty- 
one,  strangers  began  to  write  and 
ask  his  counsel  upon  many  subjects. 
HypaHa  came  out  in  Fraaer^  begin. 
ning  in  January  1852,  and  running 
in  company  with  JHghy  Orandj  which 
was  bc^^ning  to  make  the  name  of 
Whyte-Melvfie  familiar  to  novel- 
readers.  The  &ncies  of  what  for 
a  Httle  was  known  as  Ohristiom, 
SodaUsm  attracted  Kingsley,  and 
his  connection  with  it  brought  upon 
bim  many  attacks.  He  felt  these : 
but  was  even  more  annoyed  by  the 
eccentricities  and  follies  of  the  odd 
set  among  whom  he  found  himself 
as  its  supporters. 

It  was  in  the  sunmier  of  185 1 
that  by  invitation  of  the  incumbent 
he  preached  in  a  Loudon  church  a 
sermon  on  The  Message  of  the  Ohu/rch 
to  the  Lahowring  Man,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  incumbent  arose  and 
informed  the  congjjgation  that 
much  of  what  Eingdley  had  said 
was  dangerous  and  much  untrue. 
The  event  was  not  unique  :  I  have 
known  the  like  happen  in  Scotland. 
Kingsley  made  no  reply,  though 
denounced  in  the  newspapers  as  the 

TOL.  XV. — ^HO.  LZXXYI.    NSW  BBBIES. 


^Apostie  of  Socialism.*  So  inno- 
cent was  the  sermon  that  the 
Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield),  who 
hearing  of  the  disturbance  had 
forbidden  Kingsley  to  preach  in 
his  diocese,  after  reading  it  and 
conversing  with  the  author  re* 
moved  his  prohibition.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  bioCTaphy  records, 
as  if  worth  somethmg,  some  de- 
monstrations by  'working  men' 
which  are  only  to  be  classed  with 
those  in  favour  of  Orton  and  Dr. 
Kenealy.  It  was  because  these 
wrong-headed  persons  fancied  that 
Kingsley's  sermon  was  what  every 
good  man  would  disapprove,  that 
they  rallied  round  him.  An  equally 
discreditable  impulse  led  to  a  pro- 
posal, never  entertained,  to  defy 
the  Bishop  and  start  a  '  free  church.' 
Kingsley  behaved  thoroughly  well 
throughout  these  events:  and  the 
outcome  of  the  whole  was,  singu- 
larly, his  song  of  the  Three  Fishers, 

It  is  wonderful  how  he  found 
time  to  write  the  long  letters  he 
wrote  to  strangers  asking  counsel. 
And  it  might  be  difficult  to  con- 
struct a  consistent  scheme  of  the 
theology  he  taught  in  them.  I  re- 
member his  admitting  this  frankly, 
on  being  asked  how  this  was  to  go 
with  that.  *  You  logical  Scotchmen,' 
he  said,  '  must  construct  consistent 
theories :  I  have  intuitions  of  indi^ 
vidual  truths :  how  they  are  to  be 
reconciled  I  know  not.' 

Now  strangers  began  to  appear 
in  Eversley  church:  officers  from 
Sandhurst,  and  an  occasional  clergy- 
man. 

*  After  he  gave  out  his  text,  the 
poor  men  in  the  free  sittings  would 
turn  towards  him,  and  settle  them- 
selves into  an  attitude  of  fixed 
attention.  In  preaching  he  would 
try  to  keep  still  and  calm,  and  free 
from  all  gesticulation:  but  as  he 
went  on,  he  had  to  grip  and  clasp 
the  cushion  on  which  his  sermon 
rested,  in  order  to  restrain  the  in. 
tensiiy  of  his  own  emotion;  and 
when  in  spite  of  himself  his  hands 
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would  escape,  thej  would  be  lifted 
up,  the  finpers  oi  the  right  hand 
working  with  a  peculiar  hovering 
movement  of  which  he  was  quite 
unconscious:  his  eyes  seemed  on 
fire,  his  whole  feame  worked  and 
vibrated.' 

He  tried  to  carry  out  a  theory 
I  have  heard  him  express,  that  a 
preacher  might  fitly  be  as  animated 
as  he  could  be  without  moving  his 
hands  from  his  sermon.  All  gesti- 
culation, he  said,  was  vulgar  and 
theatrical.  This  he  said,  listening 
to  some  account  of  an  eminent 
Scotch  preacher  who  used  profuse 
gesticulation.  But  the  theory, 
surely,  grounds  on  a  quite  arbi- 
trary canon  of  propriety;  and 
Kingsley  traversed  it  himself. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  gives  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  ntther  amid  his 
family,  where  he  sought  to  sur- 
round the  children  wi^  an  atmo- 
sphere of  joyousness,  and  where 
punishment  was  hardly  known. 
Solomon  has  a  good  deal  to  answer 
for,  in  the  matter  of  spoiling  chil- 
dren's tempers  and  breaking  their 
spirits.  And  his  own  attempts  to 
bring  up  his  children  well  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  successful 
as  Kingsley's.  The  grie&  of  child- 
hood Kingsley  could  not  bear  to 
see :  and  busy  as  he  might  be,  his 
study  was  always  open  to  the  little 
sufferer  from  some  small  trouble: 
many  fine  sentences  were  broken 
off  to  mend  a  broken  toy.  He 
instilled  into  his  children  the  love 
of  what  (in  some  cases  with  little 
reason)  are  called  Inferior  Animals : 
down  even  to  toads  and  snakes. 
But  he  could  not  bear  a  spider. 

Sq  his  life  went  on,  his  reputa- 
tion growing,  and  clearing  itself  of 
the  old  suspicions ;  though  no  doubt 
many  good  folk  thought  him  rather 
a  strange  kind  of  parson.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  a  layman 
in  the  disguise  of  a  clergyman. 
In  one  sense,  this  was  true.  He 
did  not  fear  Mrs.  Grundy.  He 
would  as  soon  shock  her  as  not. 


But  in  the  deeper  truth,  there 
never  was  a  man  more  essentially 
a  clergyman  in  all  his  ways  and 
feelings.  His  piety  pervaded  his 
entire  life:  his  reverence  for  re- 
ligious truth  was  unceasing.  If 
the  old  prim  idea  of  clerical  pro- 
priety is  in  great  measure  gone, 
the  abandonment  of  a  conven^nal 
sham  is  to  some  decree  due  to 
Elingsley.  Much  of  his  teaching, 
like  that  of  Newman  and  of  Gar- 
lyle,  does  not  seem  to  us  now  so 
original  as  in  fact  it  was  when 
first  given  forth,  because  we  have 
so  much  learned  it.  One  thinks  of 
the  man,  disappointed  in  hearing 
a  play  of  Shakespeare.  'I  was 
told,'  he  said,  'that  Shakespeare 
was  a  man  of  original  genius: 
whereas  the  play  consisted  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  most  hacknied 
quotations.'  In  1859,  Kingsley 
was  made  chaplain  to  the  Queen; 
which  in  many  estimable  quartera, 
though  not  in  all,  would  be  received 
as  testimony  to  his  substantial 
orthodoxy. 

In  May  i860  he  wa?  offered  the 
Professorship  of  Modem  History  at 
Cambridge,  which  he  accepted  with 
some  diffidence.  It  was  then  the 
writer  first  met  him.  For  ten  days, 
in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  May, 
one  long  accustomed  to  a  very  re- 
tired life  had  a  first  glimpse  of 
eminent  men  of  letters  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  John  Parker. 
How  bright,  kind,  brotherly,  and 
unaffected  they  were!  It  was 
profoundly  interesting,  and  vexy 
strange.  Among  them  were  Helps, 
pleased  with  his  appointment,  just 
made,  as  Clerk  of  Council:  and 
Kingsley,  full  of  his  new  Professor- 
ship. I  see  them  both,  one  bright 
May  forenoon,  sitting  in  Parker's 
pleasant  library,  both  smoking, 
and  Kingsley  vehemently  setting 
forth  to  Helps  his  plans  for  his 
lectures,  for  two  very  short  hours. 
Then  Helps  had  to  go.  The  day 
was  very  warm,  and  Kingsley  had 
talked  himself  into  a  white  heat : 
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accordingly  he  discarded  his  coat 
and  sat  in  his  shirt-sleeves.    In  a 
little  Parker  opened  the  door  wide, 
and  said  with  some  solemnity,  The 
Bishop  of  London.      Kingsley,   al- 
ways respectful  to  dignities,  made 
a  rash  for  his  coat  and  had  got 
balf-way  into  it :  when,  with  grave 
and  solemn   demeanour,   fitted    to 
the  Episcopal  bench,  beseeming  the 
title    he    had    heard    given    him, 
walked      in      Helps !       Kingsley, 
though    charming,    was    certainly 
(as  Parker  said)  '  a  most  exhaust- 
ing   companion : '    London    acted 
upon  him  as  a  powerful  stimulant, 
aesk  from  the  moors  of  Eversley : 
and     Parker's     weaker     physique 
could    not    keep    pace    with    that 
robust  bodily  health  and  the  al- 
most uproarious  spirits.      One  of 
the  band  round  Parker's  table  was 
Bixckle,  of  the  History  of  Civilisa- 
tion.    His  fluency  was  wonderful : 
bijB  knowledge  seemed  equal  in  all 
directions:  he  never  would  leave 
off  talking  if  he  could  find  a  listener : 
the  complaint  was  that  he  preached. 
Bnt  he  was  very  impatient  of  all 
other   preachers:    not  an  entirely 
unknown  characteristic.     He    had 
the  enviable  power  of  never  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  hurried  in  his 
work.     Helps  was  John  Parker's 
Prophet:   who   can   speak   of  him 
worthily  ?     Wisest,  kindest,  best  of 
men!    Mr.   Theodore  Martin  and 
his    wife   (that  supreme  dramatic 
genius)  were  among  Parker's  chief 
friends.     And  Ormsby,  one  of  the 
brightest     and     cleverest     writers 
upon  topics  of  the  day.     Parker 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  Eversley 
Rectory:    the    writer    will    never 
forget  a  beautiful  day  at  this  time 
on  which  Parker  and  he  went  by 
railway  to  Winchfield,  and  thence 
walked  the  five  miles  to  Eversley : 
spending  as  many  hours  as  possible 
with    Kingsley  about  the  church 
and  glebe,  and  walking  back  with 
him  by  Bramshill.     That  autumn 
was  saddened  by  Parker's  sudden 


death*  Kingsley  writes  of  him, 
*  His  was  a  great  soul  in  a  pigmy 
body ;  and  those  who  know  how  I 
loved  him,  know  what  a  calumny 
it  is  to  say  I  preach  '^muscular 
Christianity." ' 

About  this  time,  Kingsley  evinced 
a  curious  irritability  on  the  last- 
named  matter.  Let  him  speak  for 
himself  in  a  remarkable  letter 
written  in  February  of  this  year 
to  one  then  unknown  to  him,  who 
afterwards  became  his  friend ;  and 
who  had  contributed  some  papers 
to  the  magazine,  one  of  which 
touched  the  sore  subject.  This 
letter  sets  forth  the  fullest  state- 
ment known  to  me  of  his  views 
upon  it. 

Eversley, 

Fd.  15,  '60. 

BsAB  Sib, — Were  you  not  so  channiDg  a 
writer ;  and  one  whom  I  long  to  know  and 
to  thank  in  person,  I  shoold  not  trouble 
you  or  myself  by  writing  this. 

Bnt.  In  an  essay  of  yours  which  seems 
to  me  one  of  your  very  best ;  and  in  every 
word  of  which  I  agree,  I  find  (p.  250-251) 
talk  which  pains  me  bitterly,  about  mus- 
cular Christianity !  Now— I  am  called  by 
noodles  and  sneerers  the  hea4  of  that 
school.  When  muscular  Christianity  is 
spoken  of  either  Tom  Hughes  or  I  rise 
to  most  folks'  minds.  Tom  may  take  care 
of  himself;  for  me,  I  say  this. 

I  consider  the  term  as  silly  and  offensive. 
Whenever  any  man  makes  use  of  it  to  me 
I  ignore  the  whole  matter,  and  if  I  be 
troubled  give  him  to  understand  that  he 
is  rude.  And  for  this  reason.  It  is  all  a 
dream,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  aboat  mus- 
cular Christianity.  The  best  folk  I  know 
or  eyer  shall  know,  have  been  poor  cripples, 
noodles,  ugly  women,  and  that  sort  of '  off- 
scouring  of  humanity' — whom  the  Lord 
loved,  because  there  is  no  form  nor  come- 
liness in  them,  to  make  men  love  them. 
Then,  because  I  tell  the  handsome  women 
and  the  strong  men, '  Why  are  you  not  as 
good  as  these  poor  wretches?  You  can 
and  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  better ;'  an  in- 
solent    reviewer,  or  somebody,  gives 

me  the  nicknamed  muscular  Christianity, 
and  sets  up  the  theory  that  my  ideal  is  a 
man  who  fears  God,  and  can  walk  a  1,000 
miles  in  a  1,000  hours.  I  have  my  ide^ — I 
have  many  ideals— which  I  shall  keep  to 
myself;  but  I  confess  I  have  never  been 
more  moved  than  by  such  talk  to  show  the 
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youiiff  prig,  whoever  hewae,  mj  muiciilBr 
vn-Cnnstianitj,  unless  my  right*  hand 
had  forgotten  its  cunning,  and  Uie.lessons 
of  Sambo  the  Black  Fighter.  But  boy's 
nonsense  on  such  subJH^  I  can  pass  over. 
It  is  when  a.  man  like  you  re-echoes  their 
impertinence  (you  yourself  being  not  im- 
pertinent, and  therefore  speaking  in  good 
&ith — which  is  all  the  more  painful  to  me) 
that  I  must  speak  to  you  and  ask.  Do  you 
think  that  I,  who  am  not  only  a  student  of 
human  nature,  but  havid  been  a  hard- 
working parish  priest  for  i8  years,  and 
love  my  parish  work  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world— do  you  think  that  I  am 
such  a  one-sided  aas  as  to  preach  what  you 
seem  to  understand  by  muscular  Christi- 
anity? There  is  not  a  word  in  your  con- 
demnation of  it,  to  which  I  have  not  said 
*  amen  *  a  dozen  years  since ;  and  I  beg 
that  if  that  passage  is  to  stand  in  your 
essays,  you  will  except  f^m  the  category, 
me,  the  veiy  man  whom  noodles  call  the 
apostle  of  the  doctrine. 

I  do  entreat  you  to  re-consider  that  pas- 
sage. It  is  uigust,  not  to  me,  but  to 
others.  You  say  you  find  many  books 
which  talk,  etc. ;  I  wish  you  would  name 
them  to  me.  A  list  of  them  would  be 
most  pleasant  to  me ;  for  ill  and  weak  as 
I  am,  and  forbidden  to  write,  I  would 
bestir  myself  to  give  any  fellows  who  talk 
as  you  say  (though  I  have  never  met  with 
any)  such  a  dressing  in  Fraser  as  would 
show  them  that  my  tongue  was  still  sharp 
enough :  Do,  I  beg  you,  tell  me  explicitly 
what  and  whom  you  mean — or  say  yourseUT 
— as  you  can  do  most  excellently,  in  your 
next  edition  ;  and  meanwhile,  take  the 
hint  which  I  gave  a  young  fellow  (though 
you  are  not  young  nor  a  '  fellow,*  but  a 
wise  and  good  man)  who  said  in  a  well- 
meaning  review  of  me,  that  I  had  never 
had  an  ache  or  a  sorrow  in  my  life ;  and  I 
told  him— as  I  tell  you — ^that  for  the  first 
20  years  of  my  life  I  never  knew  what 
health  meant— that  my  life  had  been  one 
of  deep  and  strange  sorrows;  and  that 
only  by  drinking  uie  cup  of  misery  and 
sickness  to  the  dregs  had  I  learnt  to  value 
health  and  happiness,  and  to  entreat  those 
who  had  health  and  happiness,  to  use  them 
aright ;  for  for  all  these  things  God  would 
bring  them  into  judgment. 

I  write  to  you  openly,  as  to  a  brother, 
for  I  long  to  know  you,  more  than  any 
man  whom  I  find  writing  now;  and  for 
that  very  reason  I  cannot  abide  your  seem- 
ing to  lend  yourself  to  any  of  the  vulgar 
misconceptions  of  what  I  am  aiming  at.  I 
have  my  aim :  but  what  that  is  I  tell  no 
man  yet. 

Tours  ever  faithfully, 

C.  KurGSLST. 


On  November  12  he  delivered  bis 
Inaugaial  lecture  in  the  crowded 
Senate  House  at  Cambridge,  meet- 
ing an  enthusiastic  welcome  fix>m 
tbe  undergraduates  :  and  to  a  class 
of  upwards  of  a  hundred  he  save 
his  nrst  course  of  lectures,  aner- 
wards  published  as  The  Norman  and 
the  Teuton.  Opinions  have  varied 
as  to  the  value  of  E^ingsley's  histo- 
rical teaching :  but  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  his  power 
of  interesting  young  men.  In  186 1 
he  gave  a  course  of  private  lectures 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  little 
class  of  eleven  others.  The  lectures 
carried  the  class  up  to  the  reign  of 
Gborge  IV  :  the  Prince  was  diligent 
in  his  attendance,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  term  passed  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination. The  Water  Babiee  came 
out  in  the  spring  of  1862 :  and  in 
August  of  that  year  Kingsley  visited 
Scotland,  spending  some  days  in 
Edinburgh,  where  for  the  first  time 
he  saw  the  worship  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk.  *You  can't  expect  me  to 
like  it,'  was  his  candid  statement 
to  the  friend  he  had  heard  preach. 

His  life  and  work  went  on,  at 
Eversley  and  at  Cambridge.  Little 
need  be  said  of  the  controversy  into 
which,  at  the  critical  age  of  forty- 
five,  he  fell  with  Dr.  Newman. 
Kingsley  was  substantially  in  the 
right,  though  Newman  was  the 
better  handler  of  his  case:  and  of 
Newman's  personal  .integrity  there 
never  could  be  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  reasonable  man.  In  the 
spring  of  1867  he  edited  Fraaer  for 
a  few  months  in  Mr.  Froude's  ab- 
sence at  Simancas.  Though  in- 
terested in  the  Magazine  in  which 
his  literary  life  began,  he  had  none 
of  the  feeling  which  has  made 
others  hold  by  a  periodical  for  the 
sake  of  Avid  Lang  Syne^  when 
offered  far  higher  pay  elsewhere. 
*  I  cany  my  pigs  to  the  best  market^' 
was  his  downright  remark  to  the 
writer.  In  the  Autumn  of  1867  ^^ 
came  to  Scotland,  and  spent  a 
memorable  week  in  the  ancient  city 
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of  St.  Andrews^  winning  the  hearts 
of  all  who  came  to  know  him.  '  I 
apprehend  I  am  a  bad  Englishman,' 
he  wrote :  *  for  I  like  you  Scots  fer 
better  than  my  own  conntxrmen.' 
When  the  writer  received  him  at 
the  railway,  he  looked  older  than 
he  shoold  have  done.  He  said  he 
bad  despised  sick  folk,  and  was  now 
being  pnnished  dnly  :  never  feeling 
qnite  well.  But  after  a  bath  in 
water  nearly  boiling,  he  brightened 
np,  and  was  the  life  of  a  gathering 
at  dinner  of  men  and  women  who 
valned  him  as  they  ought.  The 
British  Association  was  to  hold 
its  meetings  in  the  ffreat  town  of 
Dundee,  twelve  miles  off;  and 
Kingsley  had  come  mainly  to  attend 
these.  But  he  did  not  trouble  the 
British  Association  much.  Just 
twice  did  he  go  to  Dundee.  Three 
trains  and  one  ferry-boat  (across 
the  Tay)  are  needea  to  cover  the 
diataiiwp  irom  St.  Andrews;  and 
Kingsley  got  tired  of  the  journey. 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  Wed- 
nesday September  4,  was  bright  and 
warm*  He  spent  the  day  wandering 
about  the  rmned  Castle  and  Cathe- 
dral, and  sitting  on  the  srass  in 
St.  Salvator's  College :  and  in  the 
evening  went  to  Dundee  to  hear 
the  Duke  of  Buccleu^  g^ve  his 
address  as  President.  There  was  a 
vast  crowd  in  the  handsome  Kin- 
naird  Hall:  a  great  gathering,  on 
the  huge  platform,  of  the  pMioso- 
phers  of  the  age  :  and  Kin^cuey  was 
delighted  when  the  DTu:e,  very 
bright-looking  and  well  set  up,  the 
broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  garter 
crossing  his  breast,  and  every  inch 
what  it  is  his  duty  to  be,  be- 
gan his  address  by  sayinff  that  a 
good  deal  had  been  said  by  those 
who  had  proposed  him  for  President 
about  the  bold  Buccleughs  of  past 
ages :  but  that  not  one  of  tnem 
had  ever  done  anything  requiring 
so  much  courage  as  he  needed  in 
rising  to  address  all  the  scientific 
si^es  of  the  land.  Of  course,  the 
applause  was   tremendous.      Next 


day  was  given  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  old  buildings 
of  St.  Andrews,  in  company  with 
the  good  Dr.  Robert  Chambers: 
and  to  a  partial  round  of  the 
famous  Links,  to  see  the  national 
game  of  Golf.  *  Very  French,'  waa 
his  estimate  of  the  St.  Andrews 
Gothic.  When  that  city  was  in  its 
glory,  France  was  the  allied  coun- 
try and  England  the  hostile  one. 
Another  evening  visit  to  Dundee, 
on  a  subsequent  day,  ended  Kings- 
ley's  attendance  on'  the  British 
Association.  It  pleased  him  much 
more  to  sit  at  his  window  and  look 
out  upon  the  broad  bay,  close  under 
it:  talking  eagerly  of  all  human 
things.  A  little  expanse  of  care- 
fully mown  grass  stretched  from 
under  his  window  the  few  yards  to 
the  edge  of  the  diff,  fifty  feet  per- 
pendicular. Here,  sitting  by  the 
open  window  one  sunshiny  morn- 
ing, he  read  his  letters,  eight  or 
ten:  and  then,  vehemently  con- 
demning some  iniquity,  he  careftdly 
tore  them  into  little  fragments,  and 
cast  the  great  handful  from  the 
window.  His  friend,  dominated  by 
a  painful  tidiness,  could  but  think 
that  each  separate  fragment  must 
be  gathered  up  again  from  the  trim 
little  green.  On  the  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  University  entertained  the 
leading  members  of  the  Association 
at  dinner  in  St.  Salvator's  Hall :  and 
here  Kingsley  made  a  most  beauti- 
ful and  touching  little  speech,  re- 
plying to  the  toast  of  The  Literaiwe 
of  Science,  Then,  later,  there  was 
a  reception  in  the  University  Li- 
brary, where  he  was  certainly  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  Divers 
great  men  were  there,  but  none  so 
gazed  upon  aa  Kingsley.  Li  all 
sincerity,  he  disliked  it.  Next  day, 
he  wrote  to  his  wife : 

St.  Andrews^ 

Sunday,  September  7. 
I  am  looking  out  on  a  glassy  sea,  with 
the  seabiids  sailing  abont  close  under  the 
window.  I  ooald  wish  to  be  at  home  see- 
ing you  all  go  to  chnreh.  Yesterday  was 
a  day  of  iniinite  bnsUe.    The  Univenity 
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and  City  received  the  British  Asaociation, 
and  feasted  them.  Eveiything  was  very 
well  done,  except  patting  me  down  for  a 
speech  against  my  express  entreaty.  How- 
ever, I  only  spoke  five  minutes.  After  this 
early  dinner  a  reception  soiree  of  all  the 
ladies  of  Fifeshire  *  East  Neuk ':  we  escaped 
early.    I  hate  being  made  a  lion  of,  and 

stuck  tight  to  good  Mrs.  B. Nothing 

can  be  more  pleasant  than  mv  stay  here  has 
been:  bat  the  racket  of  the  meeting  is 
terrible :  the  talking  continual :  and  run- 
ning into  Dundee,  by  two  trains,  with  the 
steamer  at  Broughty  Feny,  between,  is  too 
much :  so  I  have  taJ^en  up  my  hat,  and  am 

offtoTilliepronie  to-morrow. These 

dear  Scots  folk,— I  should  like  to  live  al- 
ways among  them,  they  are  so  full  of 
rigorous  life  and  heart.  —  Tell  Maurice 
Golf  is  the  queen  of  games,  if  Cricket  is 
the  King:  and  the  golfing  gentlemen  as 
fine  fellows  as  ever  I  saw. 

Still,  he  was  not  well.  That 
Sundav  forenoon  he  spent  in  bed: 
and  when  his  friend  returned  from 
church,  Eangslej  said,  with  a  sad 
face,  *  I  have  had  a  driech  morning.' 
Yet  he  roused  himself  and  went  in 
the  afternoon  to  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  the  evening 
to  the  pretty  little  chapel  of  St. 
Salvator*s  College,  to  hear  a  sermon 
by  Principal  Tullooh.  He  never 
went  to  bed,  that  week,  before  i 
A.M.,  and  his  flow  of  bright  and 
enthusiastic  talk  was  unceasing. 
Then  he  went  up  to  Abergeldie, 
the  residence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  fine  scenery  was  hid- 
den by  mists.  Writing  to  St. 
Andrews,  he  said  that  on  the  other 
side  he  had  drawn  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  view  from  his  window. 
The  page  was  blank,  except  a  frame 
surrounding  it. 

In  the  end  of  1868  he  resigned 
his  chair,  and  in  June,  1869,  he  was 
appointed  Canon  of  Chester.  Here 
he  preached,  taught  the  lads  Natural 
History,  and  beoame  a  great  power 
in  the  beautiful  old  city.  He  found 
the  daily  service  *very  steadying 
and  elevating.*  In  December  of 
that  year  he  and  his  daughter  visited 
the  West  Indies.  His  impressions 
are  given  in  his  book  At  Last.  In 
1872,  being  now  fifty- three,  he  was 


startled  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  of  whom  he  always  spoke 
as  his  master ;  and  by  that  of 
Norman  Macleod.  '  He  is  gone  as 
I  am  surely  going,'  he  said;  *a 
man  who  has  worn  his  brain  away.' 
Yet  he  could  not  stop.  Thinking 
of  Kingsley's  deep  reverence  for 
Maurice,  one  remembers  with  shame 
how  far  his  students,  in  departed 
years,  failed  of  rightly  appreciating 
his  lectures.  I  rec^  a  Httle  fort- 
nightly, named  The  AtUocrat,  pub- 
lished in  Eang's  College  long  ago, 
in  which  this  brief  paragraph  ap- 
peared : — 

*  Startling  Phenomenon. 

'  A  barometer  from  the  museum 
had  been  accidentally  left  in  Pro- 
fessor Maurice's  class-room.  In- 
stantly on  the  lecture  beginning, 
the  index  suddenly  pointed  to  Very 
Dry.' 

Kingsley  became  enthusiastic  for 
the  teaching  in  common  schools  of 
the  laws  of   health.       *Alas,'    he 
writes,  *  why  could  we  not  have  a 
professor  of  them  at  Cambridge  and 
another  at  Oxford,  and  make  every 
young  landowner  and   student  for 
holy  orders  attend  their  lectures  ?* 
It  is  worth  notice  that  for  many 
years  his  views  have  been  carried 
out,  though  not  by  compulsion,  in 
the   case  of  the  students  for  the 
^Church  in  the  Uttle  University  of 
St.    Andrews.      Though    the   old 
energy  was  commonly  present,  the 
greatness  of  the  way  was  telling 
now.     In  the  summer  of  1873  he 
wrote  answers  to  a  paper  of  ques- 
tions familiar  to  many  readers.    To 
the  question  *  Your  ambition  ?'  the 
answer  was,  *  To  die.'    One  remem- 
bers the  end  of  John  Foster's  grand 
sermon  on  The  Three  Jews  inBabyhn. 
•As  to  them,  there  could  remain, 
after  that  day,  but  one  thing  that 
was  sublime  enough  for  their  ambi- 
tion ; — the  translation  by  death !' 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  to  him  proposing 
that  he  should  exchange  his  canoniy 
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at  Chester  for  the  vacant  stall  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  *  All  I  had 
ever  wished,  and  more  than  I  had 
ever  hoped,'  were  his  words  in  reply 
to  a  letter  of  congratulation.  He 
had  got  to  the  end  of  his  tether 
now.  He  wonld  be  no  longer 
obliged  to  write  for  money,  but 
might  give  his  strength  to  his  ser- 
mons  alone.  What  the  Great 
Abbey  was  to  snch  a  man,  need  not 
be  said ;  nor  what  its  Dean.  And 
beloved  Eversley,  never  to  be  aban- 
doned, was  but  forty  nules  away. 
His  eldest  boy  came  back  for  a 
holiday  from  Mexico,  jnst  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  promotion  ;  and 
his  aged  mother,  now  in  her  eighty- 
sixth  year,  knew  of  his  appointment 
before  she  died.  Eangsley  was 
pleased  with  the  general  sympathy 
amid  which  he  entered  on  this  dig- 
nified position  ;  it  blotted  out  many 
bitter  recollections.  Bat  if  he  was 
no  longer  suspected,  as  the  chartist 
parson  and  apostle  of  socialism,  it 
IS  equally  true  that  he  was  neither 
chartist  nor  socialist,  Christian  or 
other;  but  a  reasonable  Conserva- 
tive in  politics,  and  theologically  a 
good  old-fashioned  High  Church- 
man, with  a  liberal  tone  about  his 
dogmatic  creed.  These  things 
came  too  late,  jpis  son,  struck  by 
his  broken  appearance,  urged  rest 
and  a  sea- voyage.  But  the  work 
at  the  Abbey  must  be  done ;  great 
crowds  thronged  to  listen  to  his 
preaching.  The  rest  was  put  off 
till  the  beginning  of  1874,  when, 
with  his  eldest  daughter,  he  sailed 
for  America  for  change,  and  to  see 
his  boy,  '  taking  a  few  lectures  with 
hiryi,  to  meet  his  expenses.'  There 
was  but  a  year  now.  He  left  Queens- 
town  on  January  30,  and  Januair 
23  in  the  next  year  was  his 
last  day.  He  was  six  months 
in  America;  he  met  everywhere 
a  warm  welcome :  he  felt  at  first 
very  well.  At  Salt  Lake  City, 
Brigham  Young  offered  him  the 
Tal^rnacle  to  lecture  or  preach  in : 
but  Kingsley  returned  no  answer 


to  one  beyond  the  pale  of  decent 
life.  He  visited  Yo  Semite,  and 
saw  the  Big  Trees.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco he  caught  a  bad  cold:  and 
his  brother  *  The  Doctor '  meeting 
him  in  California  found  him  suffer- 
ing severely  from  pleurisy.  It  was 
while  ill  in  Colorado  that  he  wrote 
his  last  lines :  as  spirited  and  mu- 
sical as  any  he  ever  wrote.  Having 
so  far  recovered,  he  came  home  in 
August  1874,  '  looking  for  a  blessed 
quiet  autumn,  if  God  so  will, 
having  had  a  change  of  scene  which 
will  last  me  my  whole  life,  and  has 
taught  me  many  things.' 

But  the  end  was  near.  And  (as 
is  usual)  wise  after  the  event,  one 
sees,  looking  back,  how  needlessly 
it  was  hastened.  That  eager  heart 
was  not  made  to  last  long,  indeed  : 
thinking  of  Eangsley,  one  feels  how 
apt  are  the  words  that  speak  of  *  life's 
fitful  fever.'  But  everything  was 
against  him  through  the  months 
that  remained.  He  returned  to 
Eversley  in  trying  weather:  there 
was  much  sickness  in  the  parish : 
his  curate  was  away :  and  still 
weak  &om  his  American  illness,  he 
had  to  do  duty  far  beyond  his 
strength.  Then,  going  to  his  West- 
minster work  in  September,  a  severe 
attack  of  congestion  of  the  liver 
(the  same  thing  which  had  needed 
the  boiling  baths  of  St.  Andrews 
seven  years  before)  left  him  sadly 
shaken  and  worn  :  and,  while  little 
able  to  bear  it,  early  in  October  the 
dangerous  illness  of  his  wife  reached 
him  where  he  felt  most  keenly. 
But  she  recovered  for  the  time; 
and  in  November  he  preached  in 
the  Abbey  to  vast  congregations 
sermons  wrung  out  with  increasing 
labour,  and  as  powerful .  as  ever 
though  the  preacher  was  shrunken 
and  bent.  On  Advent  Sunday, 
November  29,  he  preached,  with 
intense  fervour,  his  last  sermon  in 
that  great  church :  no  one  thinking 
that  he  would  enter  a  pulpit  no 
more.  It  was  a  da^  of  dreadful 
storm  all  over  Britwi:  the  galQ 
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seemed  to  shake  the  Abbey;  and 
to  EliDgslej's  sensitiye  satare  the 
whole  eerTico  was  most  exciting. 
The  sermon  was  specially  eloquent, 
bnt  it  left  him  quite  exhausted. 
Next  day,  St.  Andrew's  Day,  Kings- 
ley  heard  Principal  Caird  of  Glas- 
gow give  a  lecture  on  Missions  in 
the  Nave,  the  Dean  having  ven- 
tured to  ask  that  most  eminent  of 
Scotch  preachers  to  appear  in  the 
Abbey,  but  not  to  preach,  nor  to 
take  part  in  any  service  known  to 
the  Church.  Coming  out  into  the 
cold  cloister  Kingsley  caught  fresh 
cold  and  coughed  all  night.  On 
December  3,  he  and  his  wife  left 
for  Eversley.  But  that  night  his 
wife  was  stricken  down  with  what 
seemed  fatal  illness :  and  when  told 
that  there  was  no  hope,  he  said  his 
own  death  warrant  was  signed.  He 
was  careless  of  his  own  health,  in  a 
season  of  bitter  irost  and  snow : 
and  on  December  28  he  took  to  his 
bed,  prostrated  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  Constant  opiates  were 
used  to  keep  off  hsBmorrhage,  and 
his  dreams  were  all  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Bockv  Mountains. 
His  wife  and  he  could  not  see  one 
another :  and  the  last  two  days  he 
did  not  ask  for  her,  evidently  think- 
ing she  was  gone.  One  sees,  dimly, 
something  of  the  strange  experi- 
ence the  loving  heart  was  going 
through.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
January  23,  thinking  himself  alone, 
he  was  heard  repeating  in  a  clear 
voice  those  beautiful  words  of  the 
Burial  Service  which  ask  that  we 
be  not  suffered,  'at  our  last  hour, 
for  any  pains  of  death,  to  fall 
from  Thee.'  He  never  spoke  again : 
and  before  midday — passing  so 
gently  that  his  daughter  and  the  old 
family  nurse  could  scarcely  tell  when 


— ^Kingsley  was  gone.  Where  h 
went,  he  would  miss  one  whom  h 
had  thought  gone  before  him :  on 
united  through  these  years  by  taa 
which  he  of^n  said  eternity  coi 
not  sever.  His  dream  had  been 
that  supreme  blessing  expres 
the  unforgettable  woids  in  deaih  tl 
were  not  aivided.  But  the  wise 
good  woman  was  left  for  a  httle 
tell,  touchingly  and  beautifully, 
story  of  the  noble  life  which  sba 
had  helped  so  mightily  to  ennoble. 
Dean  Stanlev  offered  a  grave  i^ 
Westminster  Abbey:  but  no  onfl 
who  knew  Kingsley  could  donbt 
where  it  was  that  he  would  h&n 
himself  have  desired  to  be  laidi 
And  on  January  28,  1875,  he  wasj 
carried  to  his  last  resting-place  is 
Eversley  churchyard  by  villagert, 
who  had  known  and  trusted  him  i^ 
their  Rector,  with  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  he  was  beyond 
the  limite  of  the  parish.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Deans 
of  Westminster  and  Chester:  sol- 
diers and  sailors:  the  Master  of 
Fox  Hounds,  with  his  huntsman 
and  whip,  and  outside  the  church- 
yard the  horses  and  hounds:  the 
gypsies  of  Eversley  Common:  the 
representative  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  :  peers  and  members  of  Par- 
liament, authors  and  pnblisbers: 
were  all  gathered  round  the  grave. 
In  that  familiar  place,  where  eveiy 
tree  and  shrub  was  known  and 
tended  by  him,  he  rests.  Above 
his  head  his  wife  has  placed  a  cross 
of  white  marble.  It  bears,  in  the 
words  Ood  is  Love,  the  central  and 
vital  truth  in  Kingslev's  creed: 
and  it  sums  the  story  of  his  life  in 
words  he  had  chosen  long  before : 

Amavimus,  Amamus,  Amibimus. 

A.  K  H.  B. 
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m :  on}       KINAHAN  &  CO.  find  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 

5  by  UH 

^  ^^^Vi  Profession,  the  demand  for  their 

.5i  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY 

vise&al  for  purely  medicinal  purposes  is  very  great.     They  think  therefore  it  will 

little  1  be  satisfactory  to  the  Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  O^"*  THE 

f^^^f^  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL  Whisky  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  ARTHUR 

nnoblt  HILL  H  ASS  ALL  : — "  I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of 

^rarei^  this  well-known  and  popular  Whisky.     The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow 

no  ouj  ^  Ijjjg  taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell. — The  Whisky  must  be 

Id  haV  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.     The 

36  k  Medical  Profession  may  feel  full  confidence  in  the  purify  and  quality  of 

l»e  ^^  this  Whisky." 

place:::'  ^_«___— 

rilla^t.^- 

[^.n  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET, 

'•'?}  LONDON. 

Ilerl  SEVERE  COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA  AND  INFLUENZA, 

IDtSm^l  ^jt2  )(Ogrr  PBCULIAB  TO  THIS  CUMATB  DURIXO  THE  WINTBB  8BA80N. 

SAFE     AND     IMMEDIATE     REUEF     MAY     BE     OBTAINED     BY    THE     USE     OF 

SPMCER'S  PTILMONIC  ELIXIR, 

r  Ag^  1  Adiorablt  adapted  to  ease  the  breathing,  loosen  the  phlegm,  abate  fever,  allay  the  tickling  which 
_^;'  occasions   the  cough,  without  tightening  the  chest;  while  in  chronic  disorders,  as  periodical 
^  ^^rf    coughs  or  inyeterate  asthma,  it  is  equally  valuable  in  its  effects,  though,  of  course,  longer  per- 
^    severance  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  is  required. 
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PBEPABED  FBOIC                      jTl^SSSBff  fWr^S^llj JU^  71  GBLBBBATKD  AS   THR 

THB   BECIPE   OF  THH                   \^8SiiaSl^^yj^tl^fe^^  HOST  SU0CK88FUL 

LATR  C.   SPBNCBB,  BSQ-i  ISffiSwQ    ¥==3»^    /  &S^^^  PJUCTmOKEB 
SUBOEON,   BTa 

SALFOBD,  ^Jp;^  AT^^^^^^X^^^    ><na>  PULMOKABY 

manchbstbb;  '->-^>a-*'^  ^  affbctioks. 
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DISCIPLINE  AN])  SEAMANSHIP  IN  THE  NAVY, 
PAST  AND   PRESENT. 


THE  sarcastic  offer  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch  to  King  Hezekiah, 
to  gire  him  2,000  horses  if  he  could 
get  riders  upon  them,  is  too  often 
overlooked  bj  oar  naval  critics. 

Ships,  their  guns,  their  armour, 
their  engine-power,  their  strength, 
their  seaworthiness,  and  their  speed, 
are  compared  with  former  types  of 
our  own  or  of  foreign  navies,  by 
speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  this,  with  a  generally  warm 
discussion  on  dockyard  expenditure, 
aod  the  relative  advantages  of  dock- 
yard or  contract-built  vessels,  forms 
the  staple  of  the  debates  on  the 
naval  estimates. 

But  that  which  gives  life  to  this 
mass  of  inanimate  matter,  the  num- 
ber and  discipline  of  our  crews,  the 
intelligence  and  seamanship  of  our 
officers,  is  passed  oyer  with  a  brief 
question  or  two,  usually  framed  in 
a  spirit  of  jealousy  of  the  Admiralty 
and  of  the  superior  officers,  whose 
daty  it  is  to  maintain  the  personnel 
of  the  navy  in  a  3tate  of  thorough 
efficiency. 

Merely  to  state  the  fact  would 
seem  to  be  sufficient,  yet  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  point  to  a  few 
instances  in  which  magnificent 
ships,  indifferently  manned  and 
officered,  have  proved  themselves 
useless.  Of  this  the  battle  of  St. 
Yincent  is  a  conspicuous  instance, 
in  which  the  admirably  trained 
seamen  of  Jervis,  under  such  cap- 


tains as  Nelson,  Trowbridge,  and 
Collingwood,  with  only  fifteen  ships, 
won  an  easy  victory  over  twentv- 
seven  Spaniards.  Nelson  was  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  immense 
advantage  the  superior  discipline 
and  seamanship  of  our  ships  gave 
him  over  the  ill-trained  and  inex- 
perienced crews  of  our  adversaries, 
whether  French  or  Spanish,  and 
adapted  his  tactics  accordingly. 
Admiral  Jurieu  do  la  Gravi^re,  in 
his  Ouerres  Maritlmesj  is  never  tired 
of  insisting  on  this,  and  after  speak- 
ing of  the  demoralisation  of  the 
French  navy,  consequent  on  the 
Revolution,  when  the  officers  who,* 
'  under  D'Estaing,  Guichen,  Suffron, 
and  D'Orvilliers,  had  learned  to 
manoeuvre  ships  and  command 
squadrons,'  had  been  either  guil- 
lotined or  forced  to  emigrate,  and 
when  the  Convention  thought  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  appoint  old 
sailing  masters  to  command  the 
riotous  crews  which  virtually  ruled 
the  French  ships,  he  adds,  '  From 
that  time  may  be  dated  Nelson's 
contemptuous  confidence.  It  took 
its  rise  in  the  disorganisation  of  the 
French  navy.' 

We  need  not,  however,  go  back 
to  former  periods  of  history  to  see 
the  self-evidence  of  the  proposition 
that  ships,  like  any  other  pieces  of 
machinery,  are  valueless  unless  they 
are  skilfully  handled,  and  that  the 
mere  possession  of  big  ships  does 


*  TranslAtion  by  Honourable  Captain  Plnnkett,  R.N.,  now  Lord  Dansany. 
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not  constitute  naval  power.  The 
Ottoman  fleet,  as  it  lies  at  anchor 
off  the  Golden  Horn,  consists  of 
magnificent  ships,  of  almost  eqoal 
nominal  force  to  the  British  fleet 
lately  in  Besika  Bay;  yet  who  could 
have  a  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  a 
collision  between  the  two  squadrons  ? 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  the 
Turks  for  an  illustration.  At  the 
time  of  the  Franco-Pmssi^  War, 
the  Germans  were  possessors  of  the 
Friedrich  WUhelm,  a  far  more 
powerful  ship  than  any  in  the 
French  navy,  yet  she  made  np 
sign ;  and  we  heard  afterwards  that 
her  bottom  was  foul,  that  her  screw 
was  jammed,  and  that  she  could 
not  be  got  into  sea-going  trim ;  on 
which  Mr.  Gt)Sohen  concisely  re- 
marked, when  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  a  speech  at  Bristol, 
that '  she  was  a  mighty  ship,  but 
she  did  not  belong  to  a  mighty 
navy.'  Prince  Bismarck  displayed 
his  usual  fikr-seeing  wisdom  in  not 
making  the  transfer  of  some  of  the 
French  fleet,  for  which  he  knew 
that  he  had  no  sailors,  one  of  the 
terms  of  peace. 

Of  late,  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
there  has  been  some  improvement 
in  respect  of  the  amount  of  attention 
which  is  being  paid  to  the  internal 
economy  and  discipline  of  her 
Majesty's  ships* 

The  loss  of  the  Vanguard  eigh- 
teen months  ago  is  responsible  for 
having  first  directed  public  atten- 
tion to  that  subject  known  as 
'  Discipline  and  Command '  in  the 
^Queen's  Kegulations  and  Admi- 
ralty Instructions,'  and  every  pos- 
sible complaint  on  that  head  has 
been  made  subsequently  by  the 
press  i^ainst  the  navy.  Our  ships 
are  ill  commanded,  ill  disciplined, 
and  recklessly  navigated.  Naval 
officers  are  ignorant,  unseamanlike, 
unskilful,  while  the  men  can  in- 
deed still  swear  and  chew  tobacco, 
but  they  have  lost  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  seamen  of  the  old 


school.  One  paper  is  filled  with 
a  'lively  despair'  at  the  state  of 
the  navy,  another  has  found  oat 
thai  a  specicis  of  '  softening  of  the 
brain'  has  infected  all  tiaysI 
officers;  yet  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  least  the  old  jealous 
feeling  against  the  supposed  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  officers  in  com- 
mand  has  not  entirely  passed  awaj, 
for  we  find  last  year  an  honourable 
member  anxious  to  get  a  report  of 
the  punishments  in  the  navy,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  excessive,  while 
a  former  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
to  protest  against  '  the  rough  and 
hectoring  tone  still  too  common  in 
the  navy.'  The  attacks  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  persontiel  of  the 
navy  may  be  divided  into  two 
diflerent  and  in  many  respects  con- 
tradictory charges;  for  while  one 
party,  in  which  we  may  include  the 
Saturday  RevieWy  Punchy  Admiral 
Bous,  and  a  goodly  muster  of  re- 
tired naval  officers  of  the  old 
school,  believe  that  the  service  is 
*  going  to  the  dogs,'  from  want  of 
practical  seamanship  and  too  great 
devotion  to  scientific  attainments, 
while  discipline  is  hopelessly 
lax;  the  other,  of  which  we 
may  take  Mr.  E.  J.  Beed  as 
the  spokesman,  is  never  tired  of 
pointing  out  that  *  every  ship  is  a 
new  and  complex  puzzle,*  which 
our  present  officers  and  men  are 
incapable  of  controlling,  and  while 
practical  seamanship  is  viewed  as 
an  entirely  secondary  matter,  and 
discipline  is  ignored,  the  functions 
of  the  engineers  and  mechanics  are 
unduly  exalted. 

Let  us  take  the  first  and  more 
general  charge  of  the  decay  of 
seamanship  and  discipline. 

The  facts  are  rather  assnmed 
than  proved ;  the  loss  of  the  Van- 
guard, the  loss  of  the  Captain,  the 
grounding  of  the  Agincourt,  the 
accident  to  the  Iron  Duke,  the 
narrow  escape  of  the  Tenedos,^  are 


*  The  Saturday  Seview,  in  its  recent  summary  of  the  year  1876,  complaining  that  tJie 
navy  •  has  neyer  been  so  badly  managed  -within  living  memory/  speaks  of  the  wnU<m 
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tiiiimpliaiitlj  appealed  to  as  nn- 
answerable  arguments.  Of  course 
it  is  tacitly  assaxned  that  suoli  mis- 
fortuneB  ueyer  occurred  formerly. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  bat  indH- 
ferent  reoords,  yet  it  is  not  difficult 
to  prore  that  many  more  accidents 
happened  in  former  days  to  our 
ships  than  occur  now. 

We  will  first  mention  a  few  of 
those  best  known,  none  of  which 
were  due  to  difficulties  of  naviga- 
tion or  the  natural  inferiority  of 
sailing  to  steam  ships. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  capsizing 
of  the  EayaZ  Oeorge  at  Spithead  in 
1 782,  as  well  described  in  Gowper's 
popular  ode — 

A  land  breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 
And  she  was  overset  ; 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  loss 
is  to  be  attributed  to  some  negli- 
gence and  carelessness.  Yet  she  was 
a  *'  first  rate,'  and  bore  the  flag  of 
the  'braye  Kempenfelt.'  Then  we 
have  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
another  first-rate,  the  Boyne,  the 
intended  flagship  of  Sir  John  Jervis 
in  1 795,  also  at  Spithead,  and  five 
years  later  we  have  the  destruction 
of  Lord  Keith's  flagship  the  Qtieen 
Charlotte  J  in  the  Mcditeri*anean,  by 
fire.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker  in  1794, 
just  published  in  the  life  of  that 
oflicer  by  Bear  Admiral  Phillimore, 
we  hare  a  description  of  the  narrow 
escape  of  the  Africa  flagship  in  the 
West  Indies,  exhibiting,  as  the 
Admiral  remarks,  *a  curious  in- 
stance of  lack  of  discipline;  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  and  matches  with 
their  ends  dipped  in  powder,  all  left 
loose  in  the  gunner's  store-room  in 
the  flagship  of  the  commander-in- 


chief;'  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  some  at  least  of  these  fires 
were  caused  by  carelessness. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  refer  at 
any  length  to  the  losses  which  haye 
occurred  through  shipwreck  or 
foundering  among  the  large  ships 
of  our  own  or  of  foreign  navies, 
but  as  there  seems  to  be  confirmed 
ignorance  on  these  points,  we  are 
tempted  to  touch  on  a  few  remark- 
able cases.  In  Hawke's  action 
with  the  French  fleet  off  Quiberon 
in  1759,  two  of  the  French  line-of- 
battle  ships  capsized  from  attempt- 
ing to  open  their  lower  deck  ports, 
while  a  study  of  the  history  of  Sir 
John  Jervis's  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron in  the  winter  of  1796-97  will 
convince  any  impartial  person  of  the 
£a€t  that  '  a  succession  of  untoward 
accidents,'  as  Jurieu  de  la  Graviere 
called  them,  are  not  confined  to 
our  own  time.  Sir  John  Jervis, 
who  may  well  be  claimed  as  one  of 
the  finest  seamen  and  discipli- 
narians the  British  navy  has  ever 
boasted,  had  the  misfortune  in  that 
winter,  when  he  was  expected  to 
make  head  against  Franco- Spanish 
fleets  of  more  than  double  his  own 
force,  to  lose  the  Caurageux,  74,  and 
the  Bombay  Castle,  74,  both  wrecked, 
while  the  Gibraltar,  another  line-of- 
battle  ship,  grounded  on  the  Pearl 
Bock,  so  well  known  as  the  scene 
of  the  AgincourVs  misfortune,  and 
had  to  be  sent  to  England  for 
repairs.  Another  ship  got  badly 
damaged  by  touching  the  ground 
near  Tangiers,  and  the  St,  Georgej 
98,  narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked 
off  Lisbon,  and  had  to  cut  away 
her  masts.  Thus  there  remained 
only  ten  ships  of  this  fleet  of  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line,  yet  we  do  not  hear 


loa  of  the  Tenedos  and  Windsor  Cattle,  The  facts  being  that  the  Tenedos  was  not  lost, 
and  did  not  oven  touch  the  ground,  while  the  Windsor  Castle  was  a  merchant  steamer. 
In  another  atticio  the  loss  of  the  transport  St.  Lawrence  is  alluded  to,  and  it  is  explained 
that  though  she  was  not  a  man-of-war,  she  was  commanded  by  a  naval  officer,  which  is, 
however,  an  entire  mistake,  arising  probably  from  her  captain  writing  R.N.R.,  signifying 
Royal  Naral  Reserre,  after  his  name.  Admiral  Rous,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Times, 
alludes  to  the  Hercules  and  the  Gladiator ;  from  the  context  we  presume  that  he  wished 
to  refer  to  the  Goliath  training-shtp  and  the  Glatton.  These  instances  show  the  extremely 
lobM  way  in  which  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  navy. 
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of  any, outcry  againot  tbe  gallant 
Admiral,  who  shortly  afterwards, 
with  his  fleet  strengthened  bj  five 
sail  of  the  line,  was  to  win  the 
glorious  victory  of  February  14, 
1797. 

If  we  turn  from  particulars  to 
generalities,  we  shall  find  that  our 
average  total  loss  is  now  rather 
under  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum 
in  the  navy,  while  in  the  war 
of  1776-82,  according  to  Allen^s 
History  of  the  British  Navy,  we  lost 
by  accident  no  less  than  ninety-three 
ships,  giving  an  average  of  some  5 
per  cent,  yearly.  In  1808,  1809, 
and  1 810,  during  the  heat  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  notwithstanding 
the  *  marvellous  efficiency '  of  our 
ships  according  to  Admiral  Philli- 
more,  the  losses,  according  to  Jameses 
Naval  History,  amounted  to  38, 
34,  and  31  ships  respectively, 
giving  an  average  total  loss  of  4*5 
per  cent,  for  the  three  years  on  the 
number  of  ships  employed,  while 
no  less  than  227  vessels  of  all 
sizes  were  lost  to  the  navy  during 
the  war  from  1793  to  1815  accord- 
ing to  Allen,  not  including  those 
captured  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy. 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long 
on  the  fact  that  accidents  will 
happen,  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
any  argument  founded  on  the 
remarkable  immunity  from  mis- 
fortune of  our  ships  in  former 
periods,  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
history,  and  we  think  that  we  have 
proved  that  Her  Majesty's  ships 
are  now,  owing  to  better  instru- 
ments, better  charts,  and  the 
superior  education  of  officers,  better 
navigated  than  they  were,  even 
making  every  allowance  for  the 
advantage  of  steam  power. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  ships  are  as  well  navigated, 
but  at  the  same  time  asserted  that 
the  discipline  is  inferior  to  that  of 
former  times,  and  here  we  are  met 
with  the  difficulty  that  we  do  not 
know  to  what  former  periods  it  is 
proposed    to    refer.     There  is  no 


doubt  a  very  prevalent,  although 
we  believe  a  mistaken  opinion, 
among  old  naval  officers,  that  dis- 
cipline is  not  kept  up  as  strictly  as 
formerly,  and  they  will  attribute  it 
to  a  long  peace,  and  the  removal  of 
much  of  the  captain's  former  arbi- 
trary power. 

We  are  not  among  those  who 
believe  that  the  discipline  of  the 
navy  is  as  perfect  as  it  should  be, 
but  we  should  much  like  to  know 
when  naval  discipline  reached  any 
point  of  perfection.  From  the 
celebrated  courts  martial  which 
have  from  time  to  time  taken  place, 
this  perfection  Was  not  certainly 
attained  among  the  superior  officers. 
Without  more  than  an  allusion  to 
the  case  of  Benbow's  captains  who 
so  shamefully  deserted  their  Ad- 
miral, we  have  the  courts  martiid 
on  Admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock 
in  1745;  on  Keppel  and  Falliser 
in  1778;  on  Lord  Howe's  captains 
after* the  June  i  victory;  on  Ad- 
miral Comwallis  for  disobedience 
of  the  Admiralty  orders  in  1796; 
and  that  on  Lord  Gambier  and 
Admiral  Harvey  in  1809,  to  show 
the  jealousies,  the  bickerings,  and 
the  want  of  discipline,  as  a  more 
critical  age  would  view  it,  which 
then  prevailed;  while  we  have  a 
graphic  example  of  this  given  in 
the  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  Williafa 
Parker,  before  referred  to.  It 
appears  that  when  Captain  Parker 
commanded  the  Amazon,  he  was 
sent  by  Lord  Nelson  to  Lisbon 
with  special  orders  to  avoid  Sir 
John  Orde,  his  lordship's  senior 
officer ;  this  he  endeavoured  to  do, 
but  he  could  not  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  Sir  William  Hoste,  who 
commanded  one  of  Sir  J.  Orde's 
look-out  frigates.  In  these  days 
such  a  rencontre  would  be  fSatal,  but 
in  1 805  a  captain  looked  upon  his 
allegiance  as  due  specially  to  oertain. 
high  officers  under  whom  he  had 
served,  rather  than  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, much  as  in  '45  a  Cameron 
looked  to  Lochiel  more  than  to 
Charles  Edward.  80  his  biographer 
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relates  that  Parker  took  Hosto  into 
his  cabiiiy  and  said, 

I  beliere  yon  owe  all  your  advancement 
in  the  service  tomy  nncle  Loxd  St.  Vincent, 
and  to  Lord  Nelson.  .  .  I  must  go  on  .  .  . 
Bo  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  if 
yon  were  not  to  meet  the  Amazon  to-night  ? 

the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
Afnazan  was  not  ixirther  interfered 
with. 

The  above  we  think  are  proofs 
of  great  irregolarity  in  condnet 
from,  a  disciplinarian  point  of  view ; 
bat  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 
some  ships  commanded  by  able  and 
jadicions  officers  were  veiy  perfect 
machines  in  those  days,  when  a 
captain  had  almost  unlimited  power 
over  both  officers  and  men.  This 
had  its  advantages  when  entrusted 
to  good  hands,  and  we  can  quite 
believe  that  in  the  nine  years  of 
active  service  and  constant  cruising 
which  Parker  had  in  the  Amazon, 
that  ship  was  able  to  *  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything,'  with  but  little 
friction ;  but  when  such  a  man  as 
the  unfortunate  Captain  Pigott  of 
the  HermionewHs  in  command,  this 
arbitrary  power  was  abused  to  an 
extent  of  which  the  modem  navy 
has  happily  no  experience,  and  the 
wretchedness  and  misery  of  those 
on  board  was  only  equalled  by 
their  disafifection.  That  a  terrible 
mutiny  followed  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  even  towards  the 
end  of  the  war  we  hear  of  one  of 
cmr  frigates  being  taken  because 
the  men  refused  to  load  their  guns 
with  the  shot  which  a  *  tartar' 
captain  had  forced  them  to  polish. 
Such  are  and  always  must  be  the 
results  of  despotic  power. 

The  mutinies  at  Spithead  and 
the  Nore  in  1797  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  most  serious 
danger  to  which  this  country  has 
ever  been  exposed,  and  we  propose 
to  give  a  sketch  of  what  occurred 
in  one  of  the  ships  of  the  latter 
fleet,  as  related  by  Captain  Brenton, 
then  serving  on  board  the  Agameni' 
nanj  commanded  by  Captain  Fan- 
court,  which  shows  how  curiously 


irregular  discipline  was  at  that 
period,  and  how  much  depended 
upon  the  personal  character  and 
influence  of  the  captain.  Brenton 
relates  how  all  the  ships  deserted 
the  brave  Duncan  one  after  another, 
and  tells  his  own  story  as  follows : 

On  boozd  the  Agamemnon  little  suspicion 
was  entertained  of  an  intention  to  mutiny, 
till  the  people  had  dined,  when  they  were 
called  by  the  boatswain's  mate ;  but  none 
appearing,  a  petty  officer  came,  and  gave 
information  that  the  ship's  company  had 
retreated  to  the  forepart  of  the  lower  deck, 
and  refused  to  come  up.  I  was  at  that 
time  officer  of  the  watch  and  fourth  lieu- 
tenant. I  acquainted  the  captain,  who 
desired  me  to  accompany  him  down  to  speak 
to  them.  We  went  forward  on  the  lower 
deck,  and  found  the  men  had  made  a  bar- 
ricade of  hammocks  from  one  side  of  the 
ship  to  the  other,  just  before  the  fore- 
hatchway,  and  had  left  an  embrasure  on 
each  side,  through  which  they  had  pointed 
two  24-pounders;  these  they  had  loaded, 
and  threatened  to  fire  in  case  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  officers.  The  captain 
spoke  to  them,  but  being  treated  with  much 
contempt,  returned  to  the  quarterdeck. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  men  took  charge, 
and  the  ship  was  wore  towards  Yarmouth, 
while  the  captain  quietly  went  to  his  dinner, 
leaving  me  (says  brenton)  in  charge  of  the 
deck,  though  without  the  smallest  autho- 
rity, if  such  an  anomaly  can  be  conceived. 
At  half-past  3,  Axle,  the  master-at-arms, 
came  to  me  and  said,  '  Mr.  Brenton,  you 
hare  given  the  ship  away ;  the  best  part  of 
the  men  and  all  the  marines  are  in  your 
favour.' 

Brenton  reported  this  to  the  cap- 
tain,  adding  his  *  firm  conviction ' 
that  the  master-at-arms  was  right, 
and  advising  immediate  measures  to 
retake  the  ship  and  join  the  Admi- 
ral. Captain  Fancourt,  however, 
refused  to  do  anything,  showing 
great  weakness  and  indecision,  and 
for  some  weeks  the  Agamemnon  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  mutineers. 
Brenton  speaks  of  his  captain  as 
*  stamping  and  raving,  declaring  he 
had  not  an  officer  to  support  him,' 
yet  being  afraid  to  adopt  energetic 
measures,  finally  carried  out  with- 
out his  sanction  by  the  officers. 
When  the  mutiny  was  over,  and 
'  when  some  unhappy  men  had  fallen 
victims  to  a  little  want  of  fimmess 
on  the  part  of  their  superiors,'  we 
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find  him  teUing  the  ship's  company 
that  '  himself  and  his  officers  were 
all  eqnallj  culpable  for  not  having 
suppressed  the  mutiny  by  force/ 

The  responsibility  of  a  captain  in 
such  times  was  indeed  gpreat,  and 
well  might  Lord  St.  Vincent  say,  in 
writing  to  Earl  Spencer,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty :  *  Very  few 
men  are  qualified  to  command  a  line- 
of -battle  ship ;  more  than  one  cap- 
tain who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  command  of  a  frigate  has  proved 
himself  perfectly  incapable  of  govern- 
ing six  or  seven  hundred  men  such 
as  compose  our  present  crews ; '  and 
though  the  quality  and  training  of 
our  men  is  now  infinitely  improved, 
the  remark  will  not  be  entroly  in- 
applicable to  the  present  day,  when 
we  consider  the  great  variety  of 
classes  and  ratings  of  which  a 
modem  ship's  crew  is  composed. 

K  we  turn  to  fiction,  we  shall,  by 
comparing  Smollett  and  Marryat, 
see  clearly  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments which  took  place  in  the  navy 
between  1740  and  the  early  part  of 
the  present  centuiy.  In  Commodore 
Trunnion  we  have  a  sketch,  though 
no  doubt  an  exaggerated  one,  of 
what  a  distinguished  naval  officer 
could  be  rather  more  than  a  century 
ago,  and  in  Roderick  Random's 
doctor's  mate's  experiences  we  are 
directly  informed  of  the  manners 
and  customs  on  board  ship  in  those 
times.  Though  some  of  the  scenes  are 
droll  enough,  the  coarseness,  vul- 
garity, and  cruelty  is  simply  revolt- 
ing, and  go  far  to  justify  Dr.  John- 
son's &mou8  definition  of  a  ship  as 
'  a  prison  with  the  chance  of  being 
drowned.]  A  captain  says  that  he 
will  have  no  more  sick  in  his  ship, 
and  flogs  all  those  on  the  '  doctor's 
list '  for  shamming,  several  deaths 
being  the  natural  result !  Another 
captain  is  an  exquisite,  who  is  redo- 
lent of  musk,  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  cabin,  and  faints  at  the  smell  of 
tobacco.  Such  were  the  attempts 
at  discipline  which  the  capricious 
tyranny  of  naval  service  rendered 
possible  in  those  days.     In  Mar- 


ryat, on  the  other  hand,  we  can  be 
amused  without  heing  disgasied, 
yet  his  charming  sketdbes  pf  life  on 
board  ship  would  be  impossible  in 
the  present  day,  with  more  regularly 
defined  ideas  on  the  subject  of  disci- 
pline. Peter  Simple  goes  down  to 
Portsmouth  to  join  his  first  ship,  a 
crack  frigate,  commanded  by  a  Gap- 
tain  Savage,  who  is  represented  to 
us  as  a  good  officer  and  a  sound  disci- 
plinarian, and  we  find  him  given  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  drunken 
old  'master's  mate,'  who  has  his 
wife  living  on  board,  described  to 
Peter  as  '  a  charming  woman '  bj 
her  husband,  but  whose  antecedents 
will  not  bear  looking  into.  The 
'charming  woman'  and  her  hus- 
band get  drunk  and  fight  with  each 
other,  to  the  amusement  of  the  sen- 
tries and  midshipmen,  swindle  Peter 
out  of  his  money,  and  having  gone 
a  trifle  too  far  are  turned  out  of  the 
ship  off  hand  by  Captain  Savage. 

Were  we  ourselves  to  name  any 
period  at  which  the  navy  was  as 
near  perfection  as  possible, we  should 
name  that  before  Tra&lgar,  when 
the  spirit  of  Nelson  animated  the 
officers  and  men  formed  in  the  school 
of  Jervis.  Nelson's  fleet  off  Toulon 
kept  the  sea  for  twenty-one  months, 
with  scarcely  a  man  sick  and  with- 
out any  damage  to  the  ships,  while 
Villeneuve  complains  that  his  crews 
'  n*6taient  pas  exercSs  aux  tempSteSj 
and  that  whenever  he  went  to  sea 
he  lost  spars  by  malad/resse  and  in- 
experience. 

Yet  those  who  believe  that  there 
were  no  complaints  at  that  time  of 
bad  discipline  are  entirely  mis- 
taken. The  scenes  of  *  profligacy 
and  debauchery '  on  board  the  hulks 
in  the  home  ports  werenotorious,and 
in  a  letter  written  by  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent in  1806  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville,  speaking  of  Mr.  Fulton^ 
*  infernal  invention,'  one  of  the  &w> 
attempts  at  a  floating  torpedo, 
he  says:  *At  this  moment,  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  I  rerf  mnoh 
doubt  if  there  is  an  officer  on  deck 
in  any  of  H.M.'8  ships  at  Spithead, 
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Cawsukd  Bay,  in  the  Downs,  Yar- 
month  Roads,  or  at  the  Nore;' 
while  the  Frenob  ships  he  believed 
to  be  much  more  vigilant. 

When  ihis  was  the  ease  in  the 
year  following  Trafisilgar,  we  cannot 
have  much  belief  in  the  soundness 
of  the  discipline  throughout  the 
navy,  even  at  that  time,  though  it 
was  probably  far  better  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  foreign  sta- 
tions generally  than  in  the  homo 
squadrons.  We  touch  here,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  great  causes  of 
weakness  in  discipline  from  which 
the  navy  has  always  suffered  in 
times  past,  and  is  even  now  sufPer- 
ing,  which  demand  a  few  words  of 
explanation. 

The  navy  was  then,  and  still  is, 
in  some  measure,  little  better  than 
a  militia.  The  men  were  pressed 
or  raised  for  the  commission,  and 
the  systematic  organisation  on  which 
a  sound  discipline  depends  was  quite 
impossible.  An  Admiral  had  indeed 
a  goodly  amount  of  patronage  and 
influence  on  foreign  stations,  though 
he  seldom  interfered  much  with  a 
captain's  virtual  freehold,  the  in- 
terior economy  of  his  ship,  but  in  a 
home  post  an  AdmiraVs  influence 
was  scarcely  felt,  while  a  captain 
had  little  power,  and  sometimes 
cared  less  what  occurred  when  his 
ship  was  hulked,  fitting  out,  or 
paying  off.  All  could  be  made  up 
he  thought  when  'in  blue  water,' 
bat  the  riot  and  license  which 
usually  accompanied  fitting  ont  or 
refitting  were  sure  to  leave  their 
mark  behind,  and  were  the  fmitful 
parents  of  much  subsequent  bad 
conduct. 

In  dealing  with  the  discipline  and 
navigation  of  our  men-of-war  in 
former  periods,  we  have  naturally 
trenched  on  the  ground  of  'sea- 
manship' proper,  to  which  we  will 
now  devote  but  few  words.  The 
first  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
is — What  is  this  seamanship  which 
we  are  so  oftoi  told  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day  absent  in  our  ships,  where 
it  used  to  be  BO  triumphantly  con- 


spicuous P  Admiral  Bous  speaks 
of  '  the  kettle '  as  having  emascu- 
lated seamanship,  and  he  recom- 
mends officers  being  sent  to  sea  in 
small  sailing  frigates  to  learn  it. 
There  is  no  harm  in  this,  but  surely 
the  seamanship  of  the  present  day 
does  not  consist  solely  or  chiefly  in 
being  able  to  handle  a  small  sailing 
ship  under  sail.  The  seamanship  of 
Nelson's  day  consisted  in  the  art  of 
keeping  the  sea  in  all  weathers  with 
the  ships  then  existing,  and  manag- 
ing them  skilfully  ;  and  if  this  is  a 
fairdefinition  of  seamanship,  it  holds 
good  now  for  our  ironclads.  But  it 
rollows  that  much  of  the  attention 
which  was  formerly  given  by  a  good 
sailor  to  his  masts  and  sails  must, 
now  that  the  principal  motive  power 
has  changed,  be  given  to  the  state 
of  his  engines  and  boilers.  He  must 
learn,  too,  by  practical  experience  at 
sea,  how  to  handle  enormous  masses 
of  machinery  weighing  10,000  to 
12,000  tons  at  high  speeds,  his 
steering  gear  being  moved  by  steam 
power  or  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
these  things  are  not  to  be  learnt  by 
mere  sailing-ship  experience.  Sea- 
manship, therefore,  has  changed,  as 
it  always  must  do  with  every  change 
in  the  construction  or  the  motive 
power  of  our  ships,  though  the 
qualities  which  underlie  the  sea- 
manship of  any  period  of  history 
must  remain  the  same. 

The  naval  officer  of  the  present 
day  has  to  devote  himself  to  many 
subjects  besides  old  school  seaman- 
ship, and  it  is  fortanate  for  him  that 
much  which  was  formerly  essential 
in  that  respect  is  now  obsolete.  It 
is  difficult  indeed  to  know  exactly 
what  was  required  of  sailors  some 
100  years  ago,  and  one  is  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  extreme  ten- 
derness both  of  the  ships  and  spars, 
which  even  the  most  careful  handling 
could  scarcely  make  capable  of 
standing  an  ordinary  gale  of  wind ; 
and  we  may  allow  that  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  good  sailor  of  those 
days  must  have  been  invaluable, 
but  assuredly  many  of  them  are 
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fortanatelj  nnneoeflsary  even  in  onr 
fall-rigged  ships,  thanks  to  better 
spars  and  better  rigging  and  better 
fittings  generally.  We  commend 
a  pemsal  of  Mr.  Walter's  original 
acconnt  of  Anson's  voyage  round 
the  world,  published  in  1748,  to  any 
who  may  have  a  doubt  on  this 
point ;  at  all  events  he  will  find  it 
there  gravely  related  how  Don  Jo- 
seph Pizarro*s  flagship,  the  Asia, 
in  her  second  attempt  to  round  the 
Horn  in  pursuit  of  Anson, '  through 
some  misconduct  of  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  rolled  away  her  masts,' 
and  this  is  stated  to  have  occurred 
in  *  very  moderate  weather.'  Nor 
do  the  masts  of  the  English  ships 
appear  to  have  possessed  any  great 
advantage  in  point  of  security  over 
those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  held  that  it  would  be  one 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  officer 
of  the  watch  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  in  the  present  day  to  prevent 
the  masts  rolling  overboard  in  mo- 
derate  weather. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  cry  of 
want  of  seamanship  now  arises 
rather  from  a  misconception  as  to 
the  right  meaning  of  the  term 
among  those  who  have  raised  it 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  the 
charge  made  against  the  navy  by 
Mr.  Beed,  as  being  certainly  more 
true  than  any  of  the  others,  though 
we  believe  that  much  is  now  doing 
to  rectify  it. 

It  is,  however,  unquestionable 
that  the  ships  have  changed  more 
rapidly  than  the  personnel,  especi- 
ally the  higher  ranks  of  officers, 
have  been  able  to  follow.  Each 
ironclad  is  truly  a  *  complex  puz- 
zle,' yet  it  is  still  possible  to  place 
in  command  of  her  an  officer  who, 
by  seniority  and  service,  is  indeed 
entitled  to  an  appointment,  and  who 
has  all  the  qualifications  of  a  sound 
disciplinarian,  and  of  a  good  seaman 
of  the  old  school ;  yet  he  will  can- 
didly confess  that  he  is  quite  ig- 
norant of  steam,  although  his  ship 
is  to  be  moved  by  steam,  to  be  ven- 


tilated by  steam,  to  be  fought  bj 
steam.  Who  can  wonder  that  such 
a  man  is  nervous  under  a  responsi- 
bility to  which  he  must  feel  that  he 
is  unequal.  It  would  be  unfair  not 
to  allow  that  many  of  our  captains 
are  fuUy  equal  to  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  that  they  have  kept  up 
with  the  times  by  studying  at  the 
l^aval  Colleges  at  Portsmouth  or 
Greenwich,  and  attending  torpedo 
or  gunnery  classes  at  Portsmouth ; 
but  many  who  would  be  our  best 
officers  are  married  men  with  but 
small  private  means,  and  they  cannot 
affi)rd  to  move  to  Portsmouth  or 
to  the  vicinity  of  London  in  order 
to  study  these  important  subjects 
during  their  half-pay  time.  As  a 
post-captain's  half-pay  ranges  from 
22SI.  to  301Z.  a  year,  it  will  be 
well  understood  that  many  of  these 
men  are  buried  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  part  of  the  country  where  they 
seldom  even  see  a  paper,  yet  after 
some  five  or  six  years  of  half-pay 
they  are  called  upon  to  go  to  sea, 
probably  to  command  a  small  ves- 
sel on  a  distant  station,  after  which 
apprenticeship,  and  another  year 
on  half-pay,  they  may  be  entrusted 
with  machines  costing  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling.  That  this  ensures 
efficiency  can  scarcely  be  serionsly 
argued,  yet  it  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  half -pay  system  which 
only  exists  in  the  navy  of  England, 
and  which  foreign  navies  have  been 
much  too  wise  to  adopt,  which  looks 
upon  the  navy  rather  as  a  militia 
to  be  called  out  when  wanted,  than 
as  a  regular  standing  service. 

We  cannot  blame  the  Admiralty 
for  not  having  entirely  altered  this 
state  of  things.  Such  a  reform  as 
is  required  would  cost  money,  and 
it  would  scarcely  be  popular,  as 
there  would  always  be  many  to 
urge  the  old  conservative  fallacy ». 
that  we  have  got  on  very  w^l 
hitherto  on  this  system  under  which 
our  naval  successes  have  been 
gained.  Something  has  of  late 
been  done  to  palliate  the  evil.  lists 
have  been  reduced  so  as  to  become 
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more  really  effective,  and  but  for 
the  well-meant  pressure  of  the  ser- 
▼ioe  and  the  naval  Press,  who  are 
always  nrginff  the  claims  of 
seniority  and  long  service  as  in 
themselves  sufficient  qualifications 
for  commands,  we  believe  that  more 
wonld  be  done  in  the  way  of  selec- 
tion of  those  most  fit  for  command 
by  the  Admiralty.  We  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  and  advis- 
able to  make  it  imperative  on  all 
junior  captains,  before  they  are 
eligible  for  employment  in  that 
rank,  to  pass  through  a  practical 
course  of  steam  and  shipbuilding  at 
Greenwich,  and  one  of  gunnery  and 
torpedo  instruction  at  Portsmouth. 
That  an  officer  had  not  passed  in 
such  a  course  would,  at  least,  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  any  pressure  in 
his  favour.  They  should,  of  course, 
receive  full  pay  whilst  so  qualifying. 
This  is  the  true  remedy  to  be  at 
present  applied  for  an  undoubted 
evily  Ijut  it  will  naturally  be  ob- 
jected that  to  subject  officers  of 
mature  age  to  examinations  would 
be  hard  upon  the  individuals,  and 
bat  an  indifferent  test  of  the  higher 
qui^fications  required.  We  would 
accordingly  devote  a  few  words  to 
this  subject. 

In  the  Admiralty  efforts  for  the 
*  higher  education  of  naval  officers,' 
to  secure  which  the  College  at 
€rreenwich  was  established  by  Mr. 
Goschen,  they  have  chiefly  devoted 
themselves  to  the  janiors,  the  in- 
ducements offered  being  in  in'verse 
ratio  to  the  rank  of  the  officer 
studying,  and  at  first  sight  it  ap- 
pears reasonable  that  they  should 
have  confined  their  attention  mainly 
to  the  rising  generation.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
every  profession,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  such  a  profession  as  the 
navy,  where  young  officers  tradi- 
tionally look  almost  superstitiously 
to  their  seniors  for  example,  young 
men  will  be  apt  to  consider  know- 
ledge useless  which  is  declared  to 
be  unimportant  to  their  superiors. 
We  regi^  that  steam  is  no  longer, 


as  it  once  was,  included  in  the 
'  seamanship'  examination  for  lieu- 
tenants: it  is,  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  an  important  part 
of  modem  seamanship,  and  to  di- 
vorce it  from  the  practical  teaching 
and  relegate  its  study  to  the  school- 
room, is  not  only  likely  to  convey 
a  false  impression  of  its  practical 
value  to  the  juniors,  but  as  the  sea- 
manship examination  is  conducted 
viva  voce  before  three  post-captains, 
it  takes  away  the  inducements 
which  they  formerly  had  to  keep 
up  and  improve  their  knowledge  of 
steam  for  purposes  of  examination. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  take  some  steps  towards  at 
once  insisting  on  a  competent  know- 
ledge being  shown  by  the  seniors  of 
the  technical  subjects  involved  in 
the  new  and  modem  elements  of 
seamanship  and  gunnery. 

It  would  also  be  advisable  to  im- 
prove the  pay  and  position  of  the 
chief  engineers  and  other  officers  of 
that  branch  of  the  service,  but  we 
would  urge  strongly,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  advancement  of  these 
officers  should  be  regulated  more 
by  merit  and  less  by  seniority  than 
at  present.  Most  of  our  chief 
engineers  are  not  equal  to  their 
responsibilities  in  the  larger  ships, 
where  they  have  charge  of,  perhaps, 
over  thirty  steam-engines,  besiaes 
pumps,  double  bottoms,  water-tight 
doors,  &c.  Yet  at  a  mature  age, 
after  serving  on  a  distant  station 
in  a  wooden  ship,  perhaps  usually 
under  sail,  they  are  suddenly  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  control  effi- 
ciently the  newest,  the  most  expen- 
sive and  complicated  machinery. 
The  simple  remedy  is  to  select  the 
best  men,  and  pay  them  well,  with- 
out which  an  extra  shower  of  gold 
lace  and  a  general  distribution  of 
higher  incomes  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  We  have  been  often 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  word 
responsibility,  and  some  words  as 
to  responsibility  as  it  exists  in  the 
navy  may  not  be  amiss.  The  chain 
of   responsibility  from  the   lower 
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graddfl  to  the  captain,  adimral,  and 
admiralty,  appears  to  be  viewed  by 
pnblie  writers  as  much  more  direct 
than  it  is.  Even  the  First  Lord  is 
probably  not  responsible  for  the 
Appointment  of  the  majority  of  the 
admirals  and  captains  who  are  em- 
ployed daring  his  period  of  office, 
yet  it  can  be  scarcely  maintained 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise  his 
individual  judgment  as  to  the  ap- 
pointments made  by  his  predecessor 
on  his  taking  up  the  reins  at  White- 
hall. Admirals,  again,  have  no  voice 
in  the  appointment  of  any  of  the  offi- 
cers commanding  ships  in  the  fleet, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  flag- 
captain,  while  captains  are  no  longer 
able  to  discharge  officers  and  men 
at  their  pleasure  as  they  were  for- 
merly, and  frequently,  from  causes 
to  which  we  will  allude  more  fully, 
captains  are  forced  to  put  up  with 
men  whom  they  may  consider,  or 
who  may  have  even  proved  them- 
selves to  be,  flagrantly  inefficient 
or  untrustworthy.  The  discipline 
of  the  service  has  been,  in  short,  to 
some  extent  sacrificed  to  justice 
to  individuals  and  their  seouriiy 
against  arbitrary  conduct  on  the 
part  of  their  superiors.  We  may 
doubt  whether  the  service  sufiers 
from  this  cause  in  the  long  run,  but 
it  assuredly  makes  the  responsibiUty 
of  the  admirals  and  captains  less 
direct  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 

Yet,  in  an  article  in  the  Tivnes  on 
the  loss  of  the  Vangttard,  we  are 
asked  the  question,  *Why  do  we 
hold  a  captain  responsible  for  his 
ship  ? '  and  the  answer  is,  '  because 
it  is  the  captain's  duty  to  see  that 
tasks  are  performed  by  efficient 
members  of  his  crew,  and  to  super- 
sede, if  necessary,  the  inefficient.' 
In  theory,  officers  do  accept  this 
responsibility;  but  in  practice  it 
will  be  admitted  that  a  large  mar- 
gin must  be  allowed  for  the  conduct 
of  inferior  men  such  as  must  exist 
in  any  service,  but  who  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  by  the  mere  wave  of  a 
oonjuTor's  wand  in  the  hands  of  aju 
adzoiral  or  captain.     One  point  re- 


mains to  be  conaidfired— of  the  first 
practical  importance.  No  officer 
can  feel  thoroughly  confident  of  the 
efficiency  of  machinery  unless  he 
is  allowed  to  test  it  to  its  full  power 
frequently ;  yet,  in  Her  Majesty's 
ships,  the  economical  restrioiions 
on  &st  steaming  are  absolutely 
prohibitive  of  any  such  trial  except 
once  in  six  months ;  and,  just  as 
our  ships  were  found  to  have  fallen 
off  in  gunnery  during  the  American 
War,  owing  to  the  insufficient 
amount  of  ammunition  then  allowed 
to  be  expended  for  practice,  so,  in 
time  of  need,  it  may  now  be  fonnd 
that  our  ships  cannot  steam  effici- 
ently  at  full  speed  owing  to  the 
inexperience  of  onr  engineers  and 
stokers. 

We  have  now  dealt  somewhat 
fully  with  the  charges  against  the 
navy;  and,  while  we  have  shown 
the  groundlessness  of  some  of  the 
accusations  which  have  been  so 
roundly  made,  we  have  admitted 
that  others  have  some  foundation, 
and  we  have  proposed  some  reme- 
dies. 

The  peraannel  of  the  navy 
has  not  received  that  consideration 
which  it  requires,  and  the  officers 
are  suffering  from  the  vicious  system 
of  half -pay  and  insufficient  employ- 
ment— diseases  which  have,  it  is 
true,  always  existed  in  the  navy, 
but  which  are  doubly  dangerous 
now  that  our  ships,  guns,  and 
engines  change  so  rapidly. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  naval 
officers  below  flag-rank  always  on 
full  pay,  and  we  believe  this  to  be 
possible,  allowing  for  a  certain 
number  on  leave  'waiting  orders' 
when  desirous  of  being  absent  on 
the  Continent  or  of  taking  other 
employment  for  a  limited  time,  nor 
would  the  expense  be  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  gained ; 
but  we  have  no  space  for  such  a 
technical  subject  as  the  more  fre- 
quent employment  of  officers.  Mr. 
Childers,  when  Krst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  described  the  want  of 
.  employment  of  officers  as  the  '  first 
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tkud  greatest'  of  the  evils  imder 
irhich  the  navy  was  suffering,  and 
he  endeavonred  to  remedy  it,  but 
urant  of  money  marred  his  well- 
meant  efforts. 

The  political  oonstitation  of  the 
Board  of  Admkalty  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  some  points  of  disoi-' 
pline  being  left  nnsetUed  for  long 
periods,  while  it  is  certainly  not 
^▼oarable  to  any  important  change 
regarding  the  personnel  inyolving 
an  increased  expenditnre.  The 
^▼ilian  element  in  the  Admiralty 
is  strong,  and  the  First  Sea  Lord 
who  has  departmental  charge  of 
thene  matters  holds  bat  an  uncertain 
tenure  of  office  and  has  no  power 
oirer  the  purse-strings.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  is  undoubtedly 
more  systematicauy  attended  to 
nnder  his  Royal  Highness  as  Com- 
iiUKnder-in-Chief. 

In  making  the  above  remarks  it 
lias  been  impossible  to  avoid  touch- 
ing on  the  governing  body  of  the 
navy,  although  we  are  of  course 
aware  that  it  is  the  costom  to  justify 
it  on  other  grounds  than  those  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing.  As  a 
rede,  the  stronger  the  Government 
and  the  more  secure  the  tenure  by 
which  the  Board  of  Admiralty  hold 
office,  the  more  is  effected  for  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  navy. 
The  present  Board  has  been  roundly 
abused,  yet  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  is,  in 
tbe  profession  at  leasts  more  popular 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  sioce 
ihe  Duke  of  Somerset,  principally 
iroTD.  his  firmness  in  acting  on  his 
own  judgment  instead  of  giving 
way  to  outside  pressure,  while  the 
Sea  Lords  are  acknowledged  to 
have  been  selected  from  the  most 
capable  officers  of  the  service.  Yet 
without  reference  to  individual 
^loards,  how  halting  and  ineffectual 
has  been  their  management  of  the 
navy  in  various  points  intimately 
affecting  its  discipline ! 

In  the  Admiralty  dealing  with  the 
navigating  branch  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  the  hesitating  way  in 
which  changes  in  the  personnel  are 


effected.  After  many  committees' 
reports  on  the  subjecffc,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  decided  to  let  them  die 
out  as  a  separate  class,  but  Mr. 
Corry,  when  First  Lord,  reveraed 
this  decision  and  made  fresh  entrieiq, 
while  Mr.  Hunt  has  decreed  the 
final  amalgamation  and  abolition  of 
the  navigating  officers  as  a  distincjb 
branch. 

Let  us  take  again  the  entry  and 
instruction  of  naval  cadets.  Each 
fresh  Board  of  Admiralty  has  made 
new  regulations  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Childers  introduced  competi- 
tion, Mr.  Hunt  abolished  it,  while 
scarcely  anyone  can  say  off  hand 
what  are  the  present  rules  on  the 
subject  of  nomination,  ages  of  entry, 
&a  Ten  years  ago,  sea-going  train- 
ing ships  for  cf^etSy  such  as  are 
adopted  in  all  foreign  navies,  were 
established,  and  much  was  expected 
of  them,  at  least  the  Admiralty  of 
the  day  gave  six  months'  extra 
^  sea-time '  in  addition  to  that  ac- 
tually served  to  the  fortunate  youths 
who  did  well  in  them ;  yet  a  few 
years  later  we  find  these  training 
ships  dying  a  natural  death !  Per- 
haps it  will  be  thought  that  they 
were  unsuccessful ;  not  at  all :  at 
least,  the  only  reason  given  was 
that  the  ships  were  worn  out,  and 
that  no  others  were  available. 
Here  was  a  case  where  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  service  were 
sacrificed  to  a  small  question  of 
expenditure. 

Then  we  have  the  Cadets'  Col* 
lege,  which  an  Admiralty  commit- 
tee reported  unanimously  as  supe- 
rior to  the  BrUarmia  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  officers.  The  report 
was  dated  October  6,  1874,  yet  it 
appears  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  selecting  a  site  which  should 
please  all  the  Grovemment  sup- 
porters in  the  House,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college  is  indefinitely 
delayed,  and  we  can  scarcely  expect 
a  First  Lord  to  insist  on  moving  an 
unpopular  vote.  Were  half  the 
attention  now  paid  to  the  materiel 
of  the  navy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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the  discipline  of  ships  has  heoome 
far  more  uniform,  and  seamen  can 
feel  some  secniity  that  the  system 
pnrsned  on  board  one  ship  will  not 
differ  materially  from  that  in 
another.  We  have  learnt  at  last 
that  discipline  does  not  depend  upon 
the  severity,  bnt  rather  on  the 
certainty  of  punishments. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of 
discipline  in  which  the  navy  la- 
mentably fails.  Discipline,  said 
Captain  J.  C.  Wilson,  R.N.,  in  a 
lecture  at  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution, two  years  ago,  'can  only  ho 
arrived  at  by  attention  to  innnmer- 
able  small  details  .  .  .  which,  afloat, 
the  exigencies  of  a  ship  life  do  not 
allow  of/  He  then  compares  the 
discipline  of  the  navy  unfavonrably 
with  that  of  the  marines,  and  ex- 
plains that  moral  condnct  and  good 
discipline,  although  oflen  con- 
founded and  intermixed  in  a 
*  Punishment  return,'  are  very  dif- 
ferent things.  In  the  navy  the 
moral  conduct  of  our  men  is  sn- 
perior  to  their  discipline.  In  the 
marines  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

This  then  is  a  want,  felt  in  all 
sea.going  men-of-war,  and  which 
cannot  be  entirely  remedied  on 
board  ship ;  but  the  complaint,  if  it 
exists  in  a  mild  form  there,  becomes 
malignant  enongh  in  the  receiving 
ships  in  the  home  ports,  where  men 
discharged  from  a  ship  paid  off,  or 
worse,  boys  fresh  from  our  admi- 
rable training  ships,  are  hulked, 
with  no  attempt  at  selection  and  no 
possibility  of  drill.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  a  little  boat  duty  and  in 
sparing  the  dockyard  horses,  and 
after  six  months  or  a  year  spent  in 
nnlearning  all  that  their  previous 
professional  career  had  taught  them, 
they  go  to  sea  to  improve  their 
morals  and  recommence  their  pro- 
fessional education. 

That  the  demoralisation  under 
snch  circumstances  is  inevitable 
among  the  younger  men  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  exists  in  spite  of 
the  e:certions  of  the  captains  of 
these  ships,  who  are  generallj'  flag- 


mons  devoted  to  the  penonnel,  this 
would  not  be  the  case. 

But  we  take  leave  of  the  officers 
and  tarn  to  the  men,  and  here  we 
find  that  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  discipline  since  the  in. 
troduction  of  the  continuous  service 
and  boy  entry  systems.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  ginnery  schools  at 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  must 
not  be  overlooked,  as  from  the 
number  and  character  of  the  men 
passing  through  the  Excellent  and 
Oambridge,  they  have  great  influence 
on  the  service  ffenerall^.  Yet,  being 
mainly  drill  ships,  discipline  has  not 
been  made  the  first  point  with  them, 
and  some  'sea-lawyer'  and  *  long 
shore '  ways,  with  which  the  Admi- 
ralty are,  we  are  glad  to  see,  at- 
tempting to  deal,  have  been  intro- 
duced with  the  increased  knowledge 
to  which  onr  valuable  seamen  gun- 
ners have  attained.  The  time  has 
arrived  that  all  onr  seamen  should 
be  gunners  and  pass  through  the 
gunnery  ships. 

We  have  now  a  standing  navy  of 
continuous    service    men,   most  of 
whom  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
service,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  con. 
tented  and  happy.   The  '  Naval  Dis- 
cipline   Act    1866'    is   no   longer 
written  in  blood  as  the  old  'Articles 
of  War  •  were,  but  a  reasonable  code ; 
and  the  'minor  punishments,'  in- 
flicted by  authority  of  the  captain, 
are  all  regulated  by  the  Admiralty. 
A  captain  has  still  large  discre- 
tionary power,  and  requires  firm- 
ness  and  judgment  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline, but  he  is  no  longer  an  ar- 
bitrary tyrant,  and  on  all  ordinary 
occasions  at  least  his  powers  are 
quite  sufficiently  extensive.  Returns 
from  each  ship  of  every  punishment 
inflicted  are  transmitted  quarterly 
to  the  Admiral,  and  through  him  to 
the  Admiralty,  so  that  any  excess 
or  defect  can  be  remedied.     One 
result  of  this  in,  that  though  per- 
haps a  captain  finds  his  hands  tied 
on    special    occasions,    while     his 
monthly  and  quarterly  returns  in- 
volve considerable  clerical  labour, 
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captains  to  the  Port  Admiral,  a 
combination  of  duties  T?]uch  is  at- 
tributable to  an  unwise  ecooomj.' 

The  remedy  is  simple,  although 
at  first  sight  expensive.  It  consists 
in  the  construction  of  naval  bar* 
racks  at  each  of  our  larger  seaports, 
where  our  seamen  could  find  a 
home,  and  where  gunnery  drills 
could  be  carried  on,  but  above  all 
where  discipline  could  be  strictly 
enforced,  so  that  our  men  could 
walk  on  board  ship  fnlly  trained 
and  disciplined.  These  barracks 
should  be  contiguous  to,  but  not  in 
a  dockyard,  and  of  course  the  men 
should  be  employed  as  requisite  in 
seamen's  duties,  but  their  drill  and 
discipline  should  be  made  the  first 
objecfcs. 

The  question  of  naval  barracks 
is  one  which  distinctly  shows  how 
questions  of  discipline  in  which  the 
whole  well-being  of  the  navy  is 
concerned  are  shelved.  There  is, 
we  believe,  but  one  opinion  as  to 
their  desirability,  and,  but  for  the 
expense,  every  Board  of  Admiralty 
for  the  last  twenty  years  would 
have  erected  them;  yet,  not  only 
would  they  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  service,  but  they  would  be 
extremely  popular  with  the  men 
and  materially  increase  their  com- 
fort. Captain  Wilson,  in  another 
paper  delivered  last  year  at  the 
United  Service  Institution,  tells  us 
that '  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
barracks  will  ere  long  be  con- 
structed,' as  they  are  already  re- 
cognised as  an  *  imperative  neces- 
sity,' yet  we  shall  be  agreeably 
surprised  if  such  a  vote  appears  in 
the  navy  estimates  for  this  year. 
Mr.  T.  Brassey,  who  is  a  conspicuous 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in 
regard  of  carelessness  in  these 
matters  in  members  of  the  House 
of  Conunons,  in  his  recent  work, 
British  Seamen^  quotes  Mr.  Shaw 


Lefevre  as  a  strong  advocate  for 
barracks  rather  than  receiving 
ships,  his  experience  being  that 
'  nothing  was  more  expensive  than 
a  floating  house.'  Captain  Wilson 
also  believes  that  with  the  more 
thorough  training  possible  in  bar- 
racks ^  the  great  difficulty  in  enter- 
ing seamen  direct  from  the  mer- 
cluint  service  would  disappear,'  and 
thus  that  fewer  boys  would  require 
to  be  entered  yearly  to  supply  the 
navy  with  men. 

On  these  two  heads  then,  we 
might  expect  a  considerable  even- 
tual saving,  were  barracks  once 
erected,  but  in  spite  of  their  'im- 
perative necessity'  we  fear  that  the 
first  cost  will  long  be  allowed  to 
stop  the  way. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  i*eal 
state  of  the  case,  but  if  more  were 
wanted,  we  have  the  &ct  that  the 
Admiralty  did  actually  establish  na- 
val barracks  at  Sheemess  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  improvised  out  of 
an  old  meat-store,  as  an  experiment. 
The  building  at  first  lacked  every 
convenience,  but  it  has  gradually 
been  improved,  and  though  now  far 
from  what  such  a  barrack  ought  to 
be,  it  has  at  least  proved  the  success 
of  the '  experiment.'  The  Ihmcan^  an 
old  line-of-battle  ship,  the  flagship 
of  the  commander-in-chief  at  the 
Nore,  lies  moored  close  to  the  bar- 
racks, her  captain  being  also  cap- 
tain of  the  barracks,  and  if  we  were 
ever  logical  in  such  matters  it 
woald  be  a  pertinent  question  to 
ask  in  the  House,  why  the  men 
from  the  barracks  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bimcariy  or  if  the 
barracks  have  proved  themselves 
BO  superior  to  a  dep6t  ship  at 
Sheemess,  why  they  are  not  being 
built  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth? 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the 
scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  which 
took  place  in  the  home  ports  on 


*  Althofogh  ire  welcome  the  fitting  oat  of  the  Bhtrydice,  an  old  six-and-twenty  sailing 
frigate,  as  a  sea-going  training  ship  for  young  seamen  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
is  whicdiy  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service  for  salting  our  trained  boys, 
while  it  can  do  little  indeed  towards  remedying  the  eTihi  we  are  now  complaining  of. 
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ships  fittijlg  ont  or  paying  off  in 
former  times.  These  fortunately  no 
longer  eizidt,  bat  there  is  still  a 
tendency  to  think  that  offences  will 
then  hie  passed  over.    For  instance, 
a  ship  is  paying  off,  and  an  officer 
or   man  miscondncts  himself.     A 
captain   may  be   good-natored,  he 
may  like  his  ship  to  escape  the 
stigma  of  a  conrt-martialon  paying 
off,  and  neither  he  nor  his  clerks 
have  mndi  time  to  spare  for  all  the 
formalities  required,   so  he  is  in- 
clined to  pass  ovBr  an  offence  which, 
under  other  eircumfitances,  he  would 
deal  severely  with ;  but  it  may  hap- 
pen that  with  a  strict  sense  of  duty 
he  forwards  charges  to  the  com. 
mandor-in-chief ,  who  forwards  them 
to    the    Admiralty  to    deal   with. 
YHien  the  Admiralty  consider  them, 
the  ship  is  on  the  point  of  paying 
off,  th&  offieeis'will  be.  di[q)6rsed 
before  the  trial  can  take  place,  and 
it  id  allowed  to  drop  through,  dis- 
cipline suffering  terribly.    It  is  not 
quite  so  bad  while  fitting  out,  but 
there  is  the  same  unavoidable  hurxy, 
and  the  same  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  commanding  officer.     Some  of 
this  might  be  remedied  by  giving 
the  Admirals  at  the  home  ports 
more  power,  but  more  would  be 
done  by  marching  the  men  straight 
into  barracks  on  paying  off,  whence 
all  junior  officers  and  men  should 
take  their  departure  on  leave  as  the 
marines  now  do.    It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  some  sort  of  battalion 
organisation  for  the  navy  would  be 
possible  with  the  institution  of  bar- 
racks, and  it  is  certain  that  if  sea- 
men could  be  marched  on  board  in 
divisions  of  50,  with  their  lieuten- 
ant, sub-lieutenanta,  and  midship- 
men attached,  who  would    again 
land  with  them  on  paying  off,  an 
immense  improvement  in  conduct 
and  discipline  would  result. 

We  have  then,  we  admit,  our 
shortcomings  in  discipline  as  well 
as  shortcomings  in  seamanship  ;  yet 
on  comparing  the  present  with  the 
past,  when  '  our  bulwarks  on  the 
brine'  won  for  the  navy  the  enthu- 


siastic admiration  of  the  country, 
we  have,  we  believe,  made  very  sa* 
tisfactory  progress. 

Our  seamanship  is  good;  our 
ships  are  well  navigated;  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  crews  is  satis&ctory. 
Beally  'smart  ships'  are  not  un- 
common, while  thoroughly  'slummy 
ships,'  such  as  still  existed  here  and 
there  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
are  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  navy  is  not,  as  has  been 
said,  '  rotten  to  the  core,'  but,  were 
it  called  upon,  it  would  make  its  tra- 
ditional answer,  'ready,  aye  ready/ 
as  confidently  and  joyously  as  in  the 
days  of  Nelson.  And  we  believe 
that  in  the  main  such  confidence 
would  not  prove  unfounded.  But 
in  the  criticism  of  the  press  axid 
public,  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  there  is  a  real  danger,  and 
one  which  might  make  our  superior 
officers  unequal  to  their  responsibi- 
lities in  time  of  need. 

The  cry  is  that  of  '  recklesaness ' 
in  the  management  of  our  ships, 
and  every  possible  accident  is  made 
the  most  of  to  prove  its  truth.  This 
naturally  much  increasea  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  Admiral  or  cap- 
tain,  and  as  the  Admiraliy  are 
themselves  violently  attacked  when 
an  execative  error  is  cpmmitied 
which  they  are  entirely  powerless 
to  prevent,  there  is  but  one  reply, 
in  the  injunction  to  use  '  extreme 
caution.'  We  recollect,  many  years 
ago,  an  American  man-pf-war  an- 
choring «ome  miles  away  from  the 
usual  anchorage  of  a  port  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  and  the  answer  of  the 
lieutenant  who  came  on  board  ta 
exchange  the  usual  civilities,  to  the 
question  as  to  the  cause  of  his  ship's 
anchoring  so  far  out,  was  instruc* 
tive.  '  Sir,'  said  he, '  our  captain's 
a  man  of  fe^  ideas,  and  that's  one 
of  them.' 

Now,  we  do  not  want  our  officers 
to  have  this  single  idea  of  extreme 
caution,  for  it  is  essential  that  our 
ships  should  be  skilfully  and  boldly, 
rather  than  timidly  and  cautiously 
navigated.      Some  risks  must  ho 
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ran,  or  efficiencj  cannot  be  ez« 
pecied.  Steam  evolations  at  bigli 
speed  are  abnolntelj  necessaiy  for 
tactical  efficienc7,  yet  there  is  no 
donbt  as  to  some  danger  accompany- 
ing them.  Who  can  wonder  if,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  public, 
Admirals  shrink  from  sach  an  ordeal, 
and  captains  and  officers  grow  up 
onlj  accustomed  to  leisurely  and 
cautious  movements  ?  Our  officers 
cannot  be  expected  to  drive  a  coach 
and  four  skilfully,  when  they  have 
only  been  accustomed  to  the  more 
quiet  and  easy  management  of  a 
one-horse  *  shay.'  And  if  this  is  the 
case  in  peace  time,  what  are  we  to 
expect  in  time  of  war  ?  Then,  high 
speeds  will  be  the  rule ;  navigation 
will  be  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
absence  of  buoys  and  lights  on  an 
enemy's  coast,  which  will  be  lined 
with  torpedoes. 

Yet  what  will  then  be  expected 
we  know  from  Crimean  experience. 
Officers  trained  in  a  school  of 
caution  and  safety  will  be  cowed 
by  the  bugbear  of  responsibility, 
and  the  nation  will  be  astonished 
at  the  limited  number  who  will  be 
prepared  at  once  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  false  leading- 
stringy  in  which  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  hold  them.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  boasted  that  he  had  gone  up 
the  Baltic  and  come  back  again  with- 
out Iosingaship,and  he  was  surprised 
at  being  received  with  a  storm  of 
derision  on  his  return. 

A  naval  attack  is  a  charge  of 
cavalry :  generally  irresistible  if 
made  at  once,  but  delay  it,  and  it 
will  be  easily  frustrated.  *  Some- 
thing must  be  left  to  chance,'  as 
Nelson  said  before  Tra&lgar;  yet 
how  few  have  the  judicious  boldness 
to  seize  an  opportunity  with  the 
quickness  required  of  naval  heroes. 

In  Mr.  Oreen's  recent  History  we 
have  Hawke's  action  off  Quiberon 
described  in  the  following  stirring 
words :  '  The  sea  was  rolling  high, 
and  the  coast  where  the  French 
ships  lay  was  so  dangerous  from  the 
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shoals  and  granite  reefs,  that  the 
pilot  remonstrated  with  the  English 
admiral  against  his  project  of  attack. 
"  You  have  done  your  duty  in  this 
remonstrance,"  Hawke  coolly  re- 
plied ;  "  now  lay  me  alongside  the 
French  admiral."  Two  English 
ships  were  lost  on  the  shoals^,  but 
the  French  fleet  was  ruined,  and 
the  disgrace  of  Byng's  retreat 
wiped  away.' 

In  another  modern  work,  Yong^s 
Naval  History,  we  have  the  same 
sentiments.  He  tells  us  how 
Hotham,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
took  two  French  line- of -battle  ships, 
and  in  speaking  to  Nelson,  then 
captain  of  the  Agamemnon^  said, 
'  We  must  be  contented  ;  we  have 
done  very  well.'  *  Now,'  said 
Nelson,  writing  to  his  wife,  *  had 
we  taken  ten  sail,  and  allowed  the 
eleventh  to  escape,  when  it  had 
been  possible  to  get  at  her,  I  could 
never  have  called  it  well  done.' 
Even  after  Lord  Bridport's  action 
in  179s,  when  three  French  line-of- 
battle  ships  were  taken,  the  same 
author  tells  us  that  the  action  must 
be  reckoned  as  '  very  discreditable  to 
the  commander-in-chief,'  as  it  was 
discontinued  while  'the  land  was 
still  three  miles  off ;'  and  he  men- 
tions this  as  another  instance  be- 
sides Hotham's  of  admirals  '  proving 
irresolute  and  timid  in  posts  of 
responsibility.'  But  we  need  not 
multiply  instances.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances we  are  likely  to  have 
more  Hothams,  Bridports,  and 
Calders  than  Nelsons. 

Nelson  indignantly  denied  ever 
being  rash ;  yet  he  pushed  boldness 
to  its  extreme  limit.  At  the 
Nile  he  left  one  line-of-battle  ship 
grounded  on  a  shoal;  at  Copenhagen 
he  left  two,  while  a  third  failed  to 
fetch  into  action,  yet  a  more 
cautious  attack  would  probably 
have  proved  a  failure. 

It  is  instructive  on  this  point  to 
turn  to  the  testimony  of  Admiral 
Jurieu  de  la  Graviere,  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  boldness  on  the  morale 
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of  the  French  fleet  at  Aboakir, 
which  we  give  in  his  own  words. 
After  complaining  that  Admiral 
Bmeys  had  neglected  to  cause  any 
look-out  vessel  to  cruise  outside, 
he  adds,  *  Ces  deux  nouvelles  ^clatent 
elles  comme  la  foudre  au  milieu  de 
la  flotte  surprise :  L'ennemi  est  en 
vue !  Tennemi  approche  et  se  dirige 
vers  la  baie !  *  There  are  divided 
counsels.  The  boats  are  away  water- 
ing, and  although  recalled,  the  state 
of  the  sea  and  the  distance  render 
it  difficult  for  them  to  reach  their 
ships,  and  Bruejs  nourishes  the 
secret  hope  that  he  will  not  be 
attacked  that  night,  and  if  the 
attack  is  put  off  till  the  following 
daj  he  may  yet  escape.  While 
there  is  concision  in  the  French 
fleet  the  English  squadron  shows 
no  hesitation.  *  On  avait  cru  im- 
poser  k  Tennemi,*  wrote  Villeneuve 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine ;  '  mais  il 
ne  s'y  est  pas  mepris,  nous  voir  et 
nous  attaquer  a  ete  Taffaire  d'un 
moment.' 

With  the  advantages  gained  by 
such  an  attack  the  battle  was  more 
than  half  won  before  a  shot  was 
fired,  and  the  grounding  of  the 
Oulloden  subsequently  became  a 
mere  inconvenient  incident. 

The  importance  of  the  navy  to 
the  very  life  of  this  country  cannot 
be  overrated.  It  is  true  that  FranGe, 
our  ancient  rival,  has  fallen  from 
her  high  place  among  maritime 
nations,  but  if  she  is  weaker,  the 
Germans,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Italians  have  much  strengthened 
their  naval  power.  As  a  writer  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for 
January  says,  with  some  pardonable 
exaggeration : — '  L'importance  de  la 
marine,  en  dehors  de  toute  autre 
cause,  s'est  accrue  par  le  fait  des 
changemens  survenus  dansVassiette 
politique  de  I'Europe  :  il  n*y  avait 
en    Europe    que    deux  puissances 


maridmes,  il  y  en  a  cinq  aujour. 
d'hui.' 

History,  if  it  has  taught  ua  any- 
thing, has  shown  that  our  naval 
victories  were  not  won  by  the 
superior  build  or  strength  o£  onr 
ships,  but  by  the  gallantry,  the 
skill,  and  discipline  of  our  crews, 
led  by  those  naval  heroes  who  knew 
how  to  do  and  dare.  We  yield  to 
none  in  pride  at  the  mechanical 
skill  shown  by  this  country,  in  oar 
monster  guns  and  our  huge  iron- 
clads, but  these  alone,  as  Mr.  Gos- 
chen  said,  cannot  make  a  *  mighty 
navy.* 

We  conclude  with  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  Captain  S.  B. 
Luce,  U.S.N.,  on  the  ^  Manning  of 
the  United  States  Navy  and  Mer- 
cantile  Marine,'  in  which,  after 
drawing  a  contrast  very  un&vour- 
able  to  this  country  between  the 
state  of  our  ships  and  those  of  the 
French  fleet  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russian  war,  '  the  English  relying 
on  their  ancient  prestige,  having 
been  content  to  continue  customs 
which  the  advanced  state  of  naval 
science  had  long  before  rendered 
ineffective,'  while  the  French  fleet, 
reorganised  by  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  and  the  Emperor,  had  heen 
brought  to  a  *  state  of  perfection/ 
he  says,  in  words  which  we  trust 
many  will  lay  to  heart : — 

'  Money  can  always  be  raised  bv 
the  State,  and  money  will  produce 
any  number  of  craft,  but  money 
will  not  make  sailors  ;  gold  will  not 
make  a  disciplined  crew,  nor  an  ex- 
perienced staff  of  officers;  and  of 
what  use  are  ships  without  the  sonl 
to  command  and  the  ready  hand  to 
obey  ?  To  collect,  form,  and  train 
these  should  be  the  first  solicitude 
of  a  great  maritime  power,  and  it 
is  the  most  important  part  of  its 
task.' 

E.  R.  F. 


^^^^ 
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IMPERIAL  DELHI  AND  THE  ENGLISH  RAJ. 


*  TXTHY  was  Delhi  selected  as  the 
Y  V  place  to  proclaim  the  Qaeen 
Empress  of  India  ?  '  By  those 
"who  have  been  in  India,  and  are 
familiar  with  its  geography  and 
history,  this  question  would  not  be 
asked  ;  but  to  many  who  have  only 
a  confused  notion  of  the  dusW 
race  and  of  the  vast  empire  whicn 
they  occupy — a  country  whose  name 
suggests  rajahs,  elephants,  curry 
and  rice,  turbans,  tom-toms,  bad 
livers,  brandy-pani,  Juggumath, 
horrible  idolatry,  mi:dligatawny,an(l 
a  sphere  for  your  son,  nephew,  or 
other  relation  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment in,  if  he  can  pass  his  examina- 
tion— to  such  persons  a  slight  sketch 
of  what  Delhi  has  been  might  be  in- 
structive reading,  and  it  will  ex- 
plain why  the  great  ceremony  on 
the  first  day  of  this  year  took  place 
at  that  city. 

There  are  many  large  and  im- 
portant cities  in  India,  each  with  a 
liistory  and  celebrity  of  its  own. 
Benares  has  often  been  described 
as  the  Mecca,  or  Jerusalem,  of 
India,  but  its  holiness  belongs  to 
the  Brahminical  mythology.  It 
is  a  city  of  temples,  and  it  educates 
pandits,  who  are  learned  in  the 
VedasandtheShastras.  It  might  be 
compared  with  Oxford,  but  it  would 
be  the  Oxford  which  existed  before 
the  Reformation ;  yet  the  condition 
of  Oxford  at  that  period  would  scarce 
convey  an  idea  of  how  young  men 
study  the  profundities  of  Yedic 
philosophy  in  the  sacred  city  of 
Maha  Deo.  Benares  suggests  no 
thoughts  of  power  or  government ; 
Dellu,  in  contradistinction  to  it,  has 
been  called  the  '  Rome  of  Hindo- 
Btan.'  While  Benares  has  been  the 
religions  capital,  Delhi  has  been  the 
political  metropolis  of  India.  It 
has  still  around  its  name  all  the 
halo  of  greatness  and  power.    Gal- 


cutta  is  now  the  real  centre  of 
government,  but  it  is  only  a  place 
of  yesterday.  If  the  shrine  at 
Kali  Ghat,  which  gives  Calcutta 
its  name,  be  excepted,  the  place  was 
unheard  of  except  as  a  village  till 
it  was  occupied  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1690,  and  its  growth 
into  size  and  importance  was  later 
still.  Delhi  is  associated  with  the 
splendours  of  the  Moghul  Court 
and  of  the  emperors  who  reigned 
supreme  over  India. 

There  is  no  other  city  in  that 
country  which  is  associated  histori- 
cally with  the  '  Paramount  Power,' 
as  we  now  express  it.  Buddha  may 
have  been  a  Chakravarta  Raja,  but 
he  never  ruled  India.  The  great 
empire  which  Alexander  found  in 
India  under  Chandragupta,  and 
which  was  extended  by  his  grand- 
son Asoka,  must  have  embraced 
nearly  all  that  is  understood  now 
by  the  phrase  *from  Comorin  to 
the  Himalayas.'  The  lata  which 
Asoka  put  up,  and  the  rock  in- 
scriptions on  such  widely-extended 
points  &s  Peshawer,  the  Doon, 
Cuttack,  and  Gujerat,  ftilly  attest 
the  truth  of  the  supposition.  But 
knowledge  of  this  is  confined  to 
pundits  and  students  of  Indian 
archeeology ;  it  has  no  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  two  hundred  millions 
of  the  present  day.  Oojain  may 
have  become  great  as  Palibothra — 
modem  Patna— the  capital  of  Chan- 
dragupta, waned,  i^anouje  may 
have  succeeded  to  the  greatness, 
but  that  is  all  too  far  back  in  the 
past ;  it  is  lost  to  the  popular  mind. 
Delhi  eclipsed  whatever  glory  or 
renown  any  of  these  places  pos- 
sessed, and  retained  it  for  about 
six  centuries,  when  it  fell,  by  right 
of  conquest  or  commerce ;  for  the 
'  Company  Sahib  Bahadoor '  was 
an  association  of  merchants,  and 
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the  extension  of  trade  made  them 
conqnerors.  The  implied  vassalage 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  tho 
Emperor  of  Delhi  existed  down  to 
1827,  when  it  ceased  daring  the 
Oovemor-Generalship  of  Lord  Am- 
herst; hence  the  existence  of  a 
Badshah  on  the  guddi^  or  throne,  at 
Delhi  is  still  within  the  memory  of 
the  living.  The  prestige  of  this 
great  power  is  not  yet  forgotten ; 
the  remembrance  still  lives  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  six  centuries  daring  which 
Delhi  was  the  capital  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  power  in  Hindostan  that 
city  was  the  theatre  of  many  his- 
torical events ;  and  as  these  events 
were  many  of  them  connected 
with  the  possession  of  the  supreme 
rule,  some  reference  to  a  few  of 
them  will  be  of  value  as  bearing  on 
the  last  historical  event  which  has 
taken  place  there,  when  her  Majesty 
was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee,  who  is 
celebrated  as  havbg  looted  the 
great  shrine  of  Pnttun  Somnath, 
whose  sandal- wood  gates  he  carried 
off,  and  which  Lord  EUenboroueh 
erroneously  supposed  he  brou^t 
back  with  the  avenging  army  from 
Cabool,  did  not  remain  to  occupy 
any  place  in  India.  He -was  the 
first  to  begin  the  Mahommedan  in- 
vasion of  that  country,  and  is  thus 
far  deserving  of  notice.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century  that  Kuttub- 
ud-din  took  Delhi  by  siege.  !Ka- 
nouje  was  at  that  date  a  city 
of  great  size,  and  it  seems  at  the 
moment  to  have  been  of  much  more 
importance  than  Delhi.  Only  some 
bits  of  crumbling  ruins  now  remain 
•to  mark  its  site.  It  also  fell  before 
the  arms  of  Kuttub.  Although  he 
extended  his  conquests  as  far  south 
as  Benares,  and  even  beyond  that, 
yet  he  retained  Delhi  as  the  capital. 
He  Jbegan  the  splendid  series  of 
buildings  the  ruins  of  which,  yet 
remaining,  give  Delhi  a  celebrity 
among  the  cities  of  the  world ;  and 


from  these  it  derives  an  importance 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  care 
for  art  and  architecture  indepen- 
dently of  its  political  history.  Every 
visitor  to  Delhi  drives  out  to  the 
'Kuttub,'  which  name  still  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  the  first  oc- 
cupant of  the  Mahommedan  throne. 
There  he  sees  how  the  conquerors 
seized  upon  the  principal  Hindoo 
or  Jain  temple,  and  converted  it 
into  a  musjed;  how  the  followers 
of  the  Prophet  sought  to  impress 
the  idolaters  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  inferiority  by  making  the 
richly  ornamented  arches  of  the 
new  building  tower  in  pride  over 
the  old  one,  and  Kuttub  Minar  was 
raised  high  in  the  air  more  as  a 
column  of  victory  than  for  calling 
the  faithful  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

Long  before  Kuttub-ud-din  had 
carried  the  Mahommedan  conquest 
as  far  south  as  Delhi,  Lahore  had 
been  taken  ;  and  this  triumph  had 
seemed  so  great,  that  it  was  declared 
that  *  the  sovereignty  of  India  be- 
came extinct,  and  no  descendant 
remained  to  light  a  fire  on  the 
hearth.'  The  conclusion  one  may 
draw  from  this  is  that  the  new 
comers  were  as  yet  'grifis'— a 
term  equivalent  to  *  freshmen,'  and 
applied  to  all  those  who  arrive  for 
the  first  time  in  India — and  had 
not  yet  acquired  much  knowledge 
of  the  country  they  had  entered. 
Lahore,  daring  the  Mahommedan 
power  in  India,  always  occupied  a 
very  important  position.  Akbar 
lived  there  for  some  time.  Jehan- 
geer  also  had  his  Court  there ;  and 
his  tomb  at  Shahdera,  on  the  Bayi, 
is  visible  from  the  widls  of  the  city. 
The  political  importance  of  Lahore 
is  recognised  from  its  becoming  the 
capital  of  the  Punjab  in  the  much 
later  times  of  Bunjeet  Singh ;  bnt 
it  never  was  the  capital  of  any 
sovereign  who  had  the  right  to  call 
himself  the  Paramount  Power  in 
Hindostan. 

The  successors  of  Kuttub-ud-din 
are  known  as  the  Pathan  dynasty, 
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and  the  only  event  necessary  to 
record  here  as  illustrative  of  the 
importance  of  Delhi  was  the  effort 
made  by  Mohammed  Toghlak  to 
remove  the  capital  to  Dowlatabad, 
in  the  Deccan.  India  is  a  very  large 
geographical  space.  To  speak  cor- 
rectly, it  is  not  one  coontiy,  bat 
a  lai^e  agglomeration  of  nations. 
From  the  Himalayas  to  Gape  Co- 
morin  there  are  many  nationalities 
and  distinct  races  of  the  human 
fiunily.  The  climate  and  the  &ith 
differ  as  you  travel  from  one  point 
to  another.  It  is  doubtful  if  all 
these  varieties  of  people  were  ever 
held  in  such  peaceful  rule  as  they 
are  at  this  day.  There. were  out- 
of-the-way  comers  and  inaccessible 
places  which  could  always  snap 
their  fingers  at  Delhi.  This  led  to 
a  proverbial  expression.  Delhi  is 
very  central  so  far  as  what  we  in 
our  day  call  Nortrh- Western  India 
is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  so  if  you 
look  at  a  map  and  see  such  outlying 
points  as  Kattiawar,  Travancore, 
and  the  eastern  districts  of  Bengal. 
There  were  places  even  nearer  than 
these  which  Delhi  found  it  difficult  to 
bring  under  and  keep  in  subjection, 
and  this  independence,  derived  from 
distance,  was  expressed  by  saying, 
*'  Dilhi  bahut  door  hai  ' — ^that  is, 
'  Delhi  is  very  far  away  ' — with 
the  same  significance  as  the  High- 
land saying,  'It's  a  far  cry  to 
Lochawe.'  This  will  explain  the 
reasons  which  suggested  the  re- 
moval of  the  capital  farther  south. 
About  two  hundred  miles  north- 
east of  Bombay,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  celebrated  caves  of 
Ellora,  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
hill-fort.  Its  old  Hindoo  name  of 
Deoghur  still  remains.  It  is  a  rock 
standing  up  with  much  resemblance 
to  the  Bass  Bock  or  Ailsa  Craig. 
The  perpendicular  scarp  all  round 
is  natural,  and  about  150  feet  high. 
Ko  troops  could  by  any  possibility 
make  an  escalade ;  even  Hnnooman, 
with  his  army  of  agile  monkeys, 
would  have  been  bothered  to  find 


footing  enough  to  climb  the  smooth 
sides  of  the  scarp.  The  only  en- 
trance at  the  present  day  is  through 
a  passage  excavated  in  the  rock, 
and  where  this  passage  comes  out 
above  there  is  an  iron  grating  to 
put  over  the  opening,  and  a  fire  can 
be  kindled  on  it,  thus  effectually 
stopping  all  chance  of  entrance  to 
the  foii)  by  this  means.  In  early 
davs  such  a  place  was  quite  impreg- 
nable. The  Mahommedans  ulti- 
matelv  got  possession  of  it,  and 
probably  it  was  its  old  reputation 
of  impregnability  which  led  Mo- 
hammed Toghluk  to  select  it  as  the 
site  of  his  new  capital,  which 
was  built  on  the  fiat  ground  around 
the  old  rocky  stronghold.  The  new 
city  received  the  name  of  Dowla* 
tabad,  or  the  •  City  of  Wealth,'  a 
title  which  was  not  prophetic,  for 
it  has  long  been  deserted,  and  its- 
walls,  mosques,  palaces,  and  streets 
are  now  in  ruins,  grass-grown,  and 
without  inhabitants.  In  carrying- 
out  his  plan  Toghluk  ordered  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  to  remove 
to  the  new  capital;  and  afi  the 
distance  to  flit  with  wives,  chil- 
dreu,  and  property  was  nearly  800 
miles,  the  transfer  was  associated 
with  great  hardship  and  cruelty^ 
Those  who  refused  to  move  were  put 
to  death.  So  complete  was  the  re- 
moval that  the  old  metropolis  i» 
described  as  having  been  lelt  as  '  a 
resort  for  owls  and  a  dwelling-place 
for  the  beasts  of  the  field.'  Ibn 
Batuta,  the  Mahommedan  traveller 
of  Tangier,  was  in  Delhi  about  the 
year  1340,  and  he  refers  to  this 
removal,  and  says  that,  owing  to  it, 
'  when  I  entered  Delhi  it  was  almost 
a  desert.'  And  again  he  states,  '  The 
consequence  was  that  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world  had  the  fewest 
inhabitants.'  The  order  of  the 
Emperor  for  all  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  was  rigidly  carried  out, 
and  this  traveller  tells  of  a  man, 
blind  and  bed-ridden,  who  had  not 
obeyed ;  he  was  tied  to  the  leg  of  an 
elephant,  and  thus  sent  off  to  Dpw« 
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latabad.  He  of  course  died  on  the 
road,  and  oniy  a  piece  of  one  of  his 
legs  attached  to  the  chain  reached 
the  new  capital ;  this  fragment  was 
allowed  to  remain  dangling  iifber 
the  elephant  all  the  way  till  it 
entered  the  gates  of  the  city,  so  as 
to  literally  fulfil  the  commands  of 
Toghlnk. 

The  effort  to  remove  the  capital 
permanently  did  not  succeed.  In 
about  half  a  century  afterwards  we 
have  Delhi  again  undergoing  one  of 
those  trials  which  make  it  cele- 
brated in  history,  and  to  which  the 
capitals  of  great  countries  are  liable 
even  in  our  own  day.  In  the  shoi't 
time  just  mentioned  Delhi  had  been 
restored  to  all  its  former  grandeur 
and  importance.  Erom  Sherifuddin 
we  learn  that  it  was  then  composed 
of  three  cities,  known  as  Inderput, 
or  Old  Delhi,  Seiri,  and  Gehan- 
penah.  Each  of  these  places  had 
walls  of  its  own,  but  yet  all  were 
connected  into  one  line  of  defence, 
the  whole  covering  a  vast  space  of 
rground.  This  of  course  is  not  the 
Delhi  of  our  day,  which  did  not 
then  exist;  now  only  the  ruins 
remain  at  the  Kuttub.  The  city 
had  then,  according  to  the  author 
just  quoted,  from  thirty  to  fifty 
gates;  there  was  a  splendid  mosque, 
and  an  ancient  palace  said  to  be 
erected  by  a  king  known  as  MaJek 
Jona,  which  was  renowned  as  pos* 
sessing  the  typical  number  of  one 
thousand  columns  of  marble.  The 
place  was  celebrated  for  every 
luxury.  Whatever  Persia,  Arabia^ 
China,  or  the  most  distant  climes 
could  produce,  or  the  most  skilful 
workmen  could  elaborate,  was  to  be 
found  at  that  date  in  Delhi.  Such 
was  its  condition  when  the  vie* 
toiious  forces  of  the  great  Timur 
appeared  before  its  walls.  Besist« 
ance  was  impossible,  and  the  Em- 
peror had  fled.  Timur  is  said 
to  have  massacred  100,000  of  his 
Hindoo  prisoners;  and,  to  escape  the 
horrors  of  a  siege,  Delhi  opened  its 
gates  and  promised  to  pay  a  heavy 


rapsom.  The  great  Tartar  standard 
was  erected  while  Timur,  seated  on 
the  *  throne  of  India,'  rewarded  the 
services  of  his  princes  and  generals. 
Some  resistance  having  been  made 
to  the  exactions  of  his  soldiers,  the 
town  was  given  up  for  three  days 
to  pillage  and  massacre.  Accord- 
ing to  the  historian  of  the  time, 
who  tells  the  story  in  the  pndse  of 
Timur,  never  was  such  carnage 
seen;  murdering,  plundering,  and 
burning  went  on  during  these  three 
days,  tUl  that  great  and  proud  city 
was  destroyed.  Money,  as  well  as 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  all 
kinds,  precious  stones,  diamonds, 
pearls,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  every 
form  of  luxurious  wealth  was  car- 
ried  off,  but  such  was  the  profusion 
that  the  place  was  littered  with 
what  they  could  not  take  away. 

This  may  bo  called  the  end  of  the 
Pathan  power  at  Delhi,  and  with  5a- 
ber  began  that  of  the  Moghuls.  This 
word  is  from  Mongol^  and  although 
a  bit  of  most  doubtful  ethnology, 
the  term  has  survived  to  our  day, 
and  from  it  we  have  'the  Great 
Moghul,*  by  which  distinctive 
appellation  the  Emperors  of  India 
are  still  known.  From  Timur's  in- 
vasion to  the  date  of  Baber's  sit- 
ting on  the  throne  is  more  than  a 
century;  yet  during  that  period 
Delhi  never  ceased  to  be  the  capital. 
With  the  reignsof  Baber,  Humayon, 
and  Akbar  comes  the  Augastan 
period  of  the  Mahommedan  domina- 
tion. Under  those  emperors  the 
power  was  extended  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  India,  and  consolidated  in 
a  manner  which  it  had  never  been 
before.  To  Akbar  is  given  the 
glory  of  having  been  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Mahommedan  sovereigns 
of  Hindostan.  Not  only  was  he 
great  in  mind  himself,  but  the 
highest  point  of  power  and  splen- 
dour was  reached  while  he  ruled. 
Candahar,  Cabool,  and  Cashmere  on 
the  north;  Oujerat,  the  Deocan, 
and  Bengal  upon  the  west,  south, 
and  east,  mark  where  his  sway  w^ 
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acknowledged.  He  divided  the 
whole  into  twelve  soobahs,  and  the 
Deccan  was  afberwards  divided  into 
three,  and  then  into  six.  To  each 
of  these  was  appointed  a  soobahdar 
or  governor,  who  combined  the  civil 
and  xnilitaiy  anthority.  Akbar 
was  no  &natic  Mahommedan ;  he  at- 
tracted able  men  abont  him,  making 
no  difference  whether  they  were 
followers  of  the  Prophet  or  not; 
worshippers  of  Christ,  Bramah,  or 
Zoroaster  were  equally  encouraged. 
Baling  such  an  extent  of  country, 
with  so  many  divergences  of  faith, 
he  made  an  effort  to  combine  the 
essential  doctrines  of  each  creed, 
and  by  forming  what  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  eclectic  system,  he 
tried  to  establish  a  religion  which  he 
thought  might  be  acceptable  to  all. 
It  was  known  as  the  Ilahi  Tauhid, 
and  with  it  was  to  be  founded  a 
new  era;  and  it  is  said  that  coins 
were  struck  with  the  new  system 
of  dates  upon  them.  Akbar  mani- 
fested his  width  of  ideas  in  one 
practical  way,  for  he  married  Ma- 
hommedan, Hindoo,  and  Christian 
wives.  The  Boumie  Begum  Mahal 
at  Futtehpoor  Sikri,  with  the  vine 
leaves  and  grapes  among  its  deli- 
cate tracery — ^an  exceptional  feature 
in  the  art  of  the  period — is  pointed 
out  to  the  visitor  as  the  residence 
of  iiis. Christian  lady.  The  Hindoo 
wife  was  a  ininuusu  of  the  Rajpoot 
Kajahs  of  Jeypoor.  Ba]poofts  bad 
be^  oonquered  by  Mahonmiedan 
emperors,  but  Akbar  was  the  only 
one  who  ever  conquered  the  heart  of 
aBajpootni,  or  at  least  conquered 
the  well-known  family  pride  of 
such  an  ancient  house  as  that  of 
Jeypoor,  so  that  they  permitted 
one  of  their  daughters  to  become 
his  wife. 

Although  Delhi  was  the  nominal 
capital  at  this  period,  these  em- 
perors did  not  at  all  timesi  reside 
there.  Agra  had  become  a  fiivourite 
place,  «nd  it  grew  into  importance 
under  Akbar.  Futtehpoor  Sikri  is 
more  truly  his  monument  than  his 


tomb  at  Secundra.  At  Sikri  he  built  a 
very  grand  new  palace,  and  his  name 
is  associated  more  with  it  than  with 
Agra  or  Delhi.  The  place  turned 
out  unhealthy,  and  but  for  this  it 
might  have  grown  into  a  city  and 
become  the  capital  of  Hindostan — 
if,  in  addition  to  this,  Akbar's  new 
religion  had  succeeded.  Futtehpoor 
Sikri  might  not  only  have  been  a 
great  metropolis,  but  it  might  have 
also  become  a  second  Mecca.  Its 
water  was  bad,  and  Delhi  remained 
the  capital.  It  is  worth  noting 
here  that  Milton,  who  wrote  very 
shortly  after  Akbar's  time,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Delhi.  In  Paradise  Lost  he 
speaks  of  'Agra  and  Lahore  of 
Great  Mogul.'  It  is  not  easy  to 
give  an  explanation  which  would 
be  quite  satisfactory  how  it  came 
that  the  reputation  of  these  two 
cities  was  greater  in  the  West  at 
that  time  than  Delhi.  Not  only 
Akbar,  but  Jehangeer  and  Shah 
Jehan  spent  more  of  their  time 
at  Agra  than  anywhere  else.  Our 
first  ambassadors  to  the  Gh:eat 
Moghul  went  to  Agra;  the  date 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boe's  mission  is 
given  as  1615,  and  no  doubt  it  was 
after  its  return  to  England  that 
Milton  must  have  been  made  fami- 
liar with  that  ci^.  Stili  this  does 
not  explain  why  Lahore  should  have 
been  so  preminently  known  at  that 
date,  and  that  Delhi,  '  the  envy  of 
the  worid,'  as  it  Waamfld  to  be, 
should  not  have  been  even  men- 
tioned. 

If  Milton  was  indifferent  as  to 
which  was  the  real  capital  of  India, 
it  was  a  feeling  which  was  not 
shared  by  the  great  conquerors 
who  led  armies  into  that  country 
with  a  practical  object  for  their 
campaign.  Timur  made  straight 
for  DeUii,  and  when  Nadir  Shah 
carried  out  his  invasion  he  had  the 
same  object  in  view. 

The  visit  of  this  avataar  of 
cruelty  adds  to  the  histoiy  of 
this  cify  another  important  page, 
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which  resalted  from  its  metropo- 
litan  reputation.  A  small  mosqne 
is  yet  shown  in  the  Chandney 
Chowk  where  it  is  said  the  Persian 
monarch  remained  in  prayer  the 
whole  day  while  his  soldiers — 
20,000  of  them — went  through  the 
town  murdering  and  pillaging. 
This  is  the  man  who,  it  he  was 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  be- 
haviour of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  which  he  captured,  would 
order  so  many  thousand  human 
eyeballs  to  be  brought  and  counted 
before  him.  Grouging  out  eyeballs 
and  counting  them  would  have 
been  too  much  trouble  in  a  city 
which  was  the  'envy  of  the 
world.'  Tearing  off  the  valuable 
jewellery  from  dead  and  dying 
bodies  was  a  much  more  satis- 
factory employment.  Fabulous 
sums  are  given  to  express  the 
worth  of  what  was  carried  off  at 
this  time. 

On  the  1 2th  of  January  last  year 
a  ball  was  given  in  the  Dewan 
Elhass,  or  private  Hall  of  Audience 
of  the  Emperors  of  Delhi.  As 
this  building  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  the  very  central  sanc- 
tum of  the  Mahommedan  power, 
it  was  a  striking  event  to  see  the 
son  of  the  Queen  of  England 
within  its  walls.  There  the  Great 
Moghul,  the  Shah*in.Shah,  Bad- 
shah,  the  Centre  of  the  Universe, 
the  Shadow  of  Grod  on  Earth, 
had  sat.  For  many  generations  the 
throne  had  been  in  that  room. 
The  throne  is  now  gone,  and  the 
race  that  sat  upon  it  is  no  more. 
The  Shahzadah,  the  imperial  son 
of  a  new  line,  was  for  the  first 
time  pacing  the  marble  floor  of 
that  hall  wliich  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Paramount  Power 
in  India.  The  event  wafi  sug- 
gestive. To  realise  its  full  import- 
ance one  haa  to  imagine  its  counter, 
part  by  supposing  the  royal  family 
of  England  as  deposed — or  even 
more,  that  they  had  become  totally 
extinct — and  that  a  foreign  sove- 
reign, surrounded  by  his  generals 


and  high  functionaries,  were  hold- 
ing revel  in  Windsor  Castle.    The 
writer  of  these  pages  was  present 
at  the  ball  in  the  Dewan  Khass, 
and  heard  more  than  one  person 
enquire     where       the      'Peacock 
Throne'  had  stood;   and  enquiriea 
were  also  made  as  to  what  had 
become  of  it.     This  may  be  taken 
as  evidence   that  the  ^Eite  of  this 
historical  symbol  of  imperial  rule 
is  not  among  the  things  generally 
known,    and    may    justify    some 
account  of    it.     The  general    im- 
pression seemed  to  be  that  it  had 
disappeared  during  the  Mutiny,  bat 
this  was  not  the  case.  It  was  broken 
up,  and  all  its  wealth  of  precious 
stones  was  carried  off,    by  Nadir 
Shah,   when  he  and  his  soldiers 
looted    Delhi    in    1739.     -^^    ^^' 
graving  of  this  throne  is  given  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  Maurice's  /»- 
dian  Antiquities,   Strangely  enough, 
it  is  made  from  a  drawing    the 
work  of  'a  European  artist'  in  the 
suite    of  the    Persian    conqueror. 
Tavemier,   who    saw    the    throne 
perhaps  half  a  century  before  its  de- 
struction, gives  a  long  description. 
He  says : 

The  Great  Mogal  has  seven  thrones, 
some  set  all  over  with  diamonds;  others 
with  rabies,  emeralds,  and  pearls.  But 
the  largest  throne  is  erected  m  the  hall  of 
the  first  court  of  Uie  palace ;  it  is  in  fonn 
like  one  of  our  field  beds,  six  feet  long  and 
four  broad.  I  counted  about  a  hundred 
and  eight  pale  rubies,  the  least  whereof 
weighed  a  hundred  carats;  but  there  are 
some  that  weighed  two  hundred.  Emeralds 
I  counted  about  a  hundred  and  forty,  that 
weighed  some  three-score,  some  thirtj» 
carats.  The  under  part  of  the  canopy  is 
entirely  embroidered  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, with  a  fringe  of  pearls  round  the  edge. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  canopy,  which  is  made 
like  an  arch  with  four  panes,  stands  a  peacock 
with  his  tail  spread,  consisting  entirdy  of 
sapphires  ani  other  proper-coloured  stones. 
The  body  is  of  beaten  gold,  enchased  with 
numerous  jewels ;  and  a  great  ruby  adorns 
his  breast,  to  which  hangs  a  pearl  that 
weighs  fifty  carats.  On  each  side  of  the 
peacock  stand  two  nosegays  as  high  as  the 
bird,  consisting  of  various  sorts  of  fiowers» 
all  of  beaten  gold  enamelled.  When  the 
King  seats  himself  upon  the  throne,  there 
is  a  transparent  jewel  with  a  diamond  ap- 
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pendant  of  eighty  or  ninety  carats  weight, 
encompassed  with  rabies  and  emeraldH,  so 
suspended  that  it  is  al waj  s  in  his  eye.  The 
twelve  pillars  also  that  uphold  the  canopy 
are  set  round  with  rows  of  fair  pearl,  and 
of  an  excellent  water,  that  weigh  from  six 
to  ten  caiau  apiece.  At  the  distance  of 
four  feet,  upon  each  side  of  the  throne,  are 
placed  two  umbrellas,  the  handles  of  which 
are  about  Bre  feet  high,  covered  with  dia- 
monds ;  the  umbrellas  themselves  being  of 
crimson  velTet  embroidered  and  fringed 
with  pearl.  This  is  the  famous  throne 
which  Tim nr began  and  Shah  Jehan  finished, 
and  is  really  reported  to  have  cost  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  milb'ons  and  five  hundred 
thonsaad  livres  of  our  money.* 

That  this  celebrated  throne  was 
in  the  palace  at  Delhi  is  in  itself 
an  explanation  why  that  city  was 
selected  for  proclaiming  a  new  oc- 
cnpant.  Had  the  Peacock  Throne 
still  been  in  existence,  it  would 
have  been  the  seat  of  the  new 
Empress  of  India. 

After  the  description  of  such  an 
elaborate  and  costly  State  emblem, 
it  may  be  worth  stating  that  the 
Farsee — Le.  Persian — for  *  throne  * 
is  iukhtj  the  origin  of  which  is 
hamble  enough,  for  the  word  to 
this  day  means  simply  'a  plank,' 
indicating  a  primitive  origin.  We 
haye  an  analogous  etymology  in 
the  West.  The  Indian  ' Board'  of 
Directors  was  a  ruling  power, 
and  although  our  governing  boards 
at  home  sit  around  a  table,  the 
'  simple  planky  banc,  or  banco^  was 
the  starting-point  of  the  word. 
The  Hindostanee  word  gtidee 
means  cushion  or  pad,  and  is 
another  equivalent  for  throne,  as 
rajahs  sit  or  recline  on  such  an 
article  in  durbar.  The  Persian 
word  musnud  has  the  same 
meaning  as  gudee,  and  it  is  often er 
used  in  historical  works  than  that 
of  tukhi.  In  speaking  of  emperors 
it  is  generally  said  that  such  a  one 
'  sat  on  the  musnud^'  while  we  in 
the  West  would  say  '  he  ascended 
the  throne.' 

There  is  a  later  bit  of  history 
which  ought  to  be  told  as  indicating 


the  importance  of  Delhi.  As  the 
Moghnl  power  began  to  wane,  the 
governors  of  distant  provinces 
threw  off  allegiance  and  assumed 
independence;  Hindoo  rajahs  did 
the  same.  The  proverbial  saying 
of  '  Dilhi  bahut  door  hai '  had  be- 
come more  often  the  stimulating 
cause  of  political  actioh  as  indo- 
lence and  con*uption  affected  tho 
action  of  those  at  head-qnarters. 
The  Doccan,  or  tho  South,  being 
farthest  away,  was  the  region 
where  this  change  began  to  show 
itself  in  its  most  formidable  shape, 
and  out  of  the  chaos  of  many 
struggles  in  that  quarter  the  Mah- 
rattas  began  to  assume  the  chief 
position.  The  commencement  of 
their  power  is  generally  given  at 
the  date  of  1659,  from  the  trea- 
cherous episode  by  which  the  Mah- 
ratta  leader,  Si vajee,  established  his 
greatness  by  the  murder  of  the 
Mussulman  general,  Afzal  Khan. 
It  was  near  the  old  fort  of  Pertab- 
ghur,  not  far  from  the  modem  sani- 
tarium of  Mahabaleshwar,  that  a 
conference  was  arranged  by  which 
the  two  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  alone 
and  unarmed.  When  thev  met  at 
the  spot  appointed,  and  embraced 
according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  Sivajee  managed  to  plunge 
a  concealed  weapon  into  the  body 
of  Afzal  Khan.  After  murdering 
the  general  he  easily  routed  the 
distracted  troops ;  and  this  base  act 
was  looked  upon  not  only  as  a 
meritorious  act,  but  as  a  deed  done 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  From  this 
most  questionable  event  the  Mah- 
rattas  rapidly  grew,  extending  their 
power  over  the  Deccan  and  through 
Central  India.  As  the  Mahom- 
medan  rule  got  more  and  more 
feeble  they  advanced  and  threatened 
Delhi. 

While  this  was  taking  place 
another  power  had  come  upon 
the  scene  of  Indian  history.  The 
'  Company  Sahib  Bahadoor,'  as  it 
was    generally    known    in  official 
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documents,  bad  become  another 
mling  influence  in  Hindostan,  and 
it  became  a  qnestion  as  to  whether 
they  or  the  Mahrattas  were  to  be 
the  masters.  The  contest  has  been 
well  described  as  a  race  between 
the  two  as  to  which  shonld  be  first 
at  Delhi,  thus  again  illastrating 
the  importance  of  that  place.  The 
battle  of  Assaje  and  the  siege  of 
Bhnrtpore  are  the  prominent  events 
of  this  race  to  the  capital.  Bhxirt- 
pore  fell  in  1826,  and  in  1827  Lord 
Amherst  threw  off  all  allegiance, 
and  ceased  to  perform  the  outward 
acts  which  would  imply  vassalage 
to  the  throne  of  iiie  Moghu^. 
Virtually  Delhi,  and  with  it  India, 
was  at  the  feet  of  the  Company, 
which  implied  that  the  sovereign 
of  England  was  the  real  Emperor 
of  Delhi. 

It  was  oflen  explained,  while  the 
Royal  Titles  Bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion, that  this  was  the  character 
of  the  Supreme  Power  in  India 
which  fell  to  us  by  the  occupation  of 
DieihL  The  words  '  King  of  Delhi ' 
are  often  used  in  books,  but  they 
are  not  accurate.  Tiw  Qreat  Moghul 
was  a  Badshah.^  He  was  ^lab-in* 
Shah,  King  of  Kings — ^that  is.  King 
of  the  Kings  of  Hindostan.  Hence 
if  the  King  or  Queen  of  England's 
title  were  translated  by  *  Bajah '  or 
'Bani,'  it  would  fail  entirely  to  con- 
vey to  the  minds  of  Orientals  the 
true  dignity  of  the  position ;  such 
terms  would  at  once  suggest  to  a 
native  of  India  an  enquiry  as  to 
whether  the  throne  of  Delhi  really 
belonged  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
Hence  the  Queen,  except  in  common 
parlance,  has  never  been  called  a 
'Bani;'  in  all  official  documents 
the  word  'Maiika'  was  used — a 
term  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  visit  to  India, 
was  known  as  the  'Shahzadah,' 
or  Child  of  the  Shah,  a  title  only 
given  to  the  sons  of  the  Emperor  of 


Delhi-^thus  acknowledging  his  im« 
perial  rank. 

Although  the  title  of  Emperor 
was  still  left  to  the  powerless  pen- 
sioner who  occupied  the  palace  at 
Delhi,  and  who  grumbled  often 
about  the  extent  of  his  allowances 
and  the  privileges  permitted  to  him, 
yet  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out  tte 
name  of  Delhi  was  found  still  to 
have  a  potency  in  it.  Here  came 
galloping  in  mad  haste  the  first  of 
the  mutineers  from  Meerut,  their 
hands  red  with  murder  and  ready 
for  more.  To  this  centre  marched 
every  regiment  when  it  had  proved 
faithless  to  its  salt.  This  became 
the  focus  of  the  whole  movement. 
When  Delhi  was  taken  the  back- 
bone of  the  Mutiny  was  broken. 
The  Shahzadahs  were  shot  by 
Hodgson  at  Hnmayon's  tomb,  and 
their  corpses  were  brought  into  the 
Chandney  Chowk  in  a  common 
cart.  A  court  was  constituted,  and 
the  feeble  old  man  who  had  called 
himself  'Emperor*  was  tried  for 
his  life,  sitting  all  the  time  on  an 
old  charpoy — a  fonr-legged  bed- 
stead— ^in  the  very  Dewan  Ebass 
where  once  stood  the  famous  Pea- 
cock Throne.  On  the  gilded  marble 
walls  of  this  room  there  is  jet  an 
inscription  telling  of  its  teMor 
luxury  and  pride — *  If  there  is  a 
paradise  on  earth,  it  is  here  !  it  is 
here !  it  is  here ! '  This  last  of  the 
Moghuls  had  a  taste  for  poetrj, 
and  was  noted  for  his  own  verses 
in  Persian ;  so  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  ignorant  of  the  gilded 
letters  on  the  wall,  and  he  mnat 
have  felt  their  irony  when  applied 
to  his  own  position.  His  life  was 
ultimately  spared,  and  he  died  a  few 
years  afterwards — ^a  convict — ^inthe 
Andamans. 

Thus  ended  the  Moghul  dynasty ; 
but  a  metropolis  does  not  neces- 
sarily become  extinct  with  the  race 
of  its  sovereigns  ;  such  cities  as 
Home,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem, 


'  This  is  the  form  of  the  word  in  India ;  at  GooBtantinople  it  is  piononnoed  '  Padishah,' 
and  is  the  nsnal  title  of  the  Sultan. 
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and  Mecca  tell  ns  of  spots  which 
have  not  onlj  snryived  many 
dynastic  lines,  bnt  also  maintained 
their  metropolitan  reputation 
throngh  more  than  one  faith. 
Delhi  certainly  established  a  very 
bad  renown  for  itself  dnring  the 
Mutiny.  If  there  be  a  paradise  on 
earth,  it  certainly  was  not  within 
its  walls  at  that  time.  It  had  quite 
another  reputation.  The  native 
soldiers  were  known  as  ^  pandies  ; ' 
as  regiment  after  regiment  mu- 
tinied and  increased  the  unruly 
mob  within  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and 
tales  of  their  doings  reached  the 
sahibs  on  the  Bidge,  some  one 
dubbed  the  plaoe  *  Pandemonium.' 
The  words  fitted  so  well  that  it  was 
generally  used  while  the  siege 
lasted.  The  policy  of  punishing 
Delhi  with  marked  neglect  for  its 
misdeeds  has  been  urged  by  many  ; 
and  the  expediency  of  selecting  it 
for  the  late  ceremony  of  proclaim- 
ing the  new  title  has  been  the 
subject  of  criticism.  Those  who 
counsel  the  Government  of  India 
have  thought  otherwise,  and  con- 
sidered  it  to  be  the  right  place. 
The  old  ascendency  which  it  has  so 
long  held  might  be  supposed  to 
have  a  virtue  in  it,  and  they  no 
doubt  considered  that  there  would 
be  wisdom  in  utilising  such  a  re- 
putation. Were  it  possible  for  the 
Queen  to  visit  India,  a  throne  would 
be  required  for  her,  and  the  Dowan 
Khass  at  Delhi  would  be  the  place 
for  that  throne.  As  this  is  a  subject 
which  depends  entiraly  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  natives,  anything  that 
will  illustrate  their  notions  will 
apply  to  the  point,  and  the  following 
does  so  in  a  very  direct  manner. 
When  the  Prince  of  Wales  first 
arrived  at  Bombay,  I  heard  a  native 
enquiring  at  a  friend's  about  the 
Prince's  movements,  and  as  to  what 
places  he  would  visit  while  in  India; 
and  when  Delhi  was  mentioned,  the 
native  at  once  said,  '  He  will  go 
there  to  sit  on  the  guddL*  The 
^uddi,  as  already  explained,  is  one 
<^  the  words  for  throne.   This  gives 


us  the  association  of  ideas  which 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
India  :  Delhi  is  linked  in  their 
thoughts  with  the  Supreme  Power ; 
the  tradition  of  many  centuries  has 
placed  the  locale  of  the  gvddi  there. 
As  the  imagination  of  the  Oriental 
created  a  mythical  but  glorious 
throne  which  fiew  through  the  air 
with  Solomon,  so  the  native  of 
India  pictures  to  himself  a  gorgeous 
seat  at  Delhi  blazing  with  gold  and 
gems,  and  he  who  sits  on  that  is 
the  Great  Badshah,  to  whom  all 
the  kings  of  Hindostan  have  to 
present  their  nuzzurs,  or  tribute  of 
homap^e ;  their  minds  create  a  sort 
of  god,  with  all  the  world  as  slaves 
at  his  feet.  We  all  know  how  long 
feelings  of  association  linger  about 
localities  at  home,  and  the  remark 
of  this  man  at  Bombay  shows  that 
it  is  the  sane  in  the  East.  The 
changing  of  the  seat  of  goyem- 
ment  from  Calcutta  has  often  been 
talked  of.  This  may  never  be  done; 
but  while  there  is  uncertainty  it  is 
not  unwise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  preserve  one  place 
at  least  which  has  had  a  consecra- 
tion of  authority  about  it,  and  is 
still  believed  in  by  the  natives  as 
conferring  dignity  and  stability. 
What  Westminster  Abbey,  with  its 
coronation  stone,  is  to  Downing 
Street  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Delhi  is,  and  will  long  remain,  in 
relation  to  Calcutta,  or  to  whatever 
place  the  governing  power  may  be 
removed  to. 

To  treat  Delhi  with  contumely 
and  neglect  is  no  new  idea.  It  was 
talked  about  when  Lord  Canning 
visited  that  city  immediately  after 
the  Mutiny.  He  and  Lord  Clyde, 
with  a  large  camp,  made  a  kind  of 
triumphal  march  over  the  ground 
where  the  Mutiny  had  taken  place ; 
where  the  rebels  had  contended 
for  power  with  us  our  highest 
dignitaries  of  State  passed  along 
with  ostentatious  display,  hold- 
ing durbars  and  rewarding  the 
rajahs  and  chiefs  who  had  been 
faithful.    A  large  gathering  of  na- 
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tive  princes  had  been  held  at  Agra, 
and  another  of  the  Gis-Sutlej  Sikhs 
was  to  take  place  at  Umballa ;  it 
was  then  pointed  out  that  Delhi 
was  being  passed  by  afi  a  punish- 
ment, and  comments  were  made 
upon  it.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.  Had  there  been  a  contu- 
macious chief  within  its  walls,  it 
might  have  been  politic  to  pass 
him  by  with  neglect.  It  was  almost 
an  empty  town  at  that  time,  for 
the  population  had  not  returned  to 
it,  and  almost  all  who  had  not  been 
killed  had  fled.  To  punish  empty 
walls  would  hare  been  like  beating 
the  iioor  because  it  hurt  the  child. 
Neither  would  it  have  been  in  keep- 
ing with  Lord  Canning's  policy — 
*  clemency,'  the  title  given  first  by 
those  who  opposed  his  conduct.  He, 
by  his  abilities  and  faithfulness  to  his 
trust,  not  only  conquered  the  Mu- 
tiny ;  but  he  also  conquered  this 
term  of  reproach,  so  that  it  has 
been  associated  since  that  time  as 
an  honour  to  his  name.  The  policy 
inaugurated  by  Lord  Canning  was 
that  of  reconciliation.  As  he 
guaranteed  to  all  the  princes  that 
their  territories  would  remain  to 
them  and  their  heirs,  his  object 
was  to  impress  upon  them — and  the 
time  was  fitted  for  the  lesson  when 
we  were  triumphant,  and  our  power 
more  securely  established  than  ever 
it  had  been-rthat  in  the  stability 
of  the  British  Government  each 
rajah  had  the  best  security  for 
whatever  he  possessed.  The  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India  was  also  insti- 
tuted as  a  part  of  the  same  policy. 
It  gives  the  Government  an  honour 
which  it  can  bestow  on  whomever 
it  thinks  worthy ;  and  they  will 
no  doubt  be  those  who  can  most 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  measures 
and  objecta  of  the  State.  It  was 
also  intended  as  an  inducement 
to  native  princes  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  government  of  their 
own  territories,  to  make  them  look 
after  Uie  public  works,  and  the 
education  and  general  good  of  their 
subjects,  instead  of    sinking  into 


the  oblivion  and  luxury  of  the 
zenana.  In  this  it  has  already 
done  good,  and  many  cases  might 
be  cited ;  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypoor 
is  a  well-known  instance,  who  has 
accomplished  already  a  great  deal 
for  his  people.  The  visitor  to  his 
capital  may  read,  as  he  passes 
through  the  streets,  the  names  of 
schools  in  gilt  Roman  letters,  among 
them  being  a  school  of  art. 
Lord  Canning  did  at  that  time  re- 
ceive the  young  Maharajah  of 
Bhurtpore  at  Delhi,  and  this  ha 
would  not  have  done  had  he  been 
acting  according  to  the  ideas  which 
were  imputed  to  him.  His  camp 
was  pitched  between  the  walls  and 
the  Ridge,  on  the  ground  over  which 
the  bullets  had  passed  during  the 
siege.  There  may  have  been  a 
purpose  in  this.  The  British  flag' 
is  always  hoisted  in  front  of  the 
Viceroy's  tent ;  and  to  do  this,  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  camp 
and  a  court  combined,  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  struggle  had  been^ 
was  to  declare  our  supremacy  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  Hmdostim. 

The  reason  why  Delhi  was  se* 
lected,  above  all  the  many  cities  of 
India,  in  which  to  proclaim  the 
Queen  Empress  of  India  will  now 
have  become  evident. 

Whether  this  proclamation  should 
have  been  made  or  not  is  a  ques* 
tion  foreign  to  our  purpose ;  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
quest of  Delhi,  in  which  we  beat 
the  Mahrattas,  made  us  the  Para- 
mount Power  in  Hindostan.*  The 
*  Company  Sahib  Bahadoor '  gaTO 
over  this  conquest  to  the  Queen, 
and  this  implied  that  she  had  a 
right  to  the  throne  at  Delhi. 

Neither  does  it  belong  to  onr 
subject  to  consider  what  ought  to 
be  the  proper  form  of  this  title  in 
India.  There  has  been  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  this,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  great  deal  can  be 
said  against  all  the  forms  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  title. 
Kaisar-i-Hind  is  the  title  adopted. 
Most  people  at  home  are  passied  to 
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andersiand  why  the  Hindosfcaneeand 
the  German  for  '  emperor '  should 
be  80  nearly  alike.  Caasar  was 
translated  into  the  Greek  as  Kalnap, 
Mr.  Wood's  new  work  on  the  Di>- 
covcrie«  ai  Ephesus  gives  nomerons 
inscriptions  containing  the  names 
of  Boman  emperors  with  this 
word  as  their  title.  The  Greek 
form  went  north  into  Austria 
through  Byzantium,  and  also  per- 
meated through  Asia  as  the  distmc- 
tive  term  for  CoBsar.  The  word 
may  be  recognised  where  the 
memoiy  of  the  Romans  has  re- 
mained, but  it  is  perfectly  unknown 
in  India  to  the  mass  of  the  natives. 
The  palace  at  Lucknow  is  called 
the  '  Kaasarbagh,'  or  Garden  of  the 
Kaisar,  and  that  is  the  only  use  of 
the  word  from  Comorin  to  the 
Hifnalayas.  'Badshah' wastheeqni- 
valentfor  'emperor/  which  belonged 
to  the  Moghul  sovereigns  at  Delhih 
This  is  the  title  which  our  progress 
in  India  gained  for  the  Queen. 
The  word  is  not  foreign  to  the 
country,  bat  is  as  well  known  as 
*  king'  or  '  queen '  is  in  England ;  it 
is  associated  in  the  minds  ot  the 
people  with  the  Paramount  Power. 
No  better  illustration  could  be  given 
than  that  which  took  place  at  the 
ceremony  when  the  proclamation 
had  beesu  made,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  native 
princes  rose  to  speak.  The  Ma- 
harajah Scindia  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '  Shah-in-Shah,  Badshah,  be 
happy.  The  princes  of  India 
bless  you,  and  pray  that  your 
sovereignty  and  power  may  remain 
stead£EMt  for  ever.'  Here,  if  this 
is  correctly  reported,  we  see  that 
'  Shah-in-Shah,  Badshah '  were  the 
words  that  came  first  to  his  month ; 
and,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  kings  of  India,  he  is  familiar 
with  durbars  and  words  of  rank 
and  state ;  and  when  the  audience 
rose  en  masse  in  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm, this  tiUe  came  naturally  to 
his  tongue  as  that  by  which  to  de- 
fine the  new  Empress  of  India^  and 


these  words  are  associated  with  the 
throne  of  Delhi. 

Delhi  was  a  capital  of  importance 
previous  to  the  Mahommedans  com- 
ing into  India.  It  never  seems  to 
have  had  the  odour  of  sanctity 
about  it  which  belongs  to  Benares 
or  Poorie,  the  shrine  of  Juggumath. 
Still  there  are  remaining  some  traces 
of  religious  associations  with  the 
locality,  but  they  are  so  fu  back  in 
the  past  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  certainly  about  the  matter.  Its 
first  name  was  Indraprest'ha,  and 
it  was  founded  before  the  Maha- 
charata,  or  Great  War,  by  Yoodish- 
tra,  one  of  the  celebrated  Panch 
Pandoo  Ke  Bhai,  or  Five  Pandoo 
Brothers.  This  is  the  Indu  race, 
known  also  as  the  Chandravansa,  or 
lunar  race.  Delhi  was  their  capi- 
tal, and  a  long  reign  of  princes, 
extending  over  thousands  of  years, 
is  given  in  some  of  the  chronologies ; 
but  as  these  are  most  probably  only 
mythic,  they  do  not  belong  to  his- 
tory ;  still  the  associations  of  these 
with  such  a  capital  is  an  evidence 
of  its  past  religious  and  political 
importance. 

As  we  have  so  lately  been  reading 
the  accounts  of  the  last  great  cere- 
mony at  Delhi  in  connection  with  its 
new  supreme  ruler,  it  may  be  worth 
while  giving  some  notice  of  the 
first  ceremony  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  there.  It  is  a  long  time 
ago,  and  datefa  are  uncertain  in  the 
period  where  all  is  mythic;  but 
when  Yoodishtra,  the  first  founder 
of  Delhi,  felt  himself  securely 
settled  on  his  throne,  he  determined 
to  signalise  the  event,  and  at  the 
same  time  consecrate  his  'para- 
mount authority,'  by  performing 
the  solemn  rites  of  the  Aj9wamedha, 
or  Sacrifice  of  the  Horse.  This 
ceremony  belongs  only  to  the  an- 
cient period  of  Lidian  history,  and 
seems  to  have  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  sacred  of  all  religious 
observances.  The  '  steed  of  sacri- 
fice '  is  liberated  and  allowed  to  go 
free  for  a  whole  year  previous  to 
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the  ceremony.  Arjoona,  one  of  the 
Pandoo  Brothers,  had  the  care  of 
this  animal,  and  brought  it  back  to 
Indraprest'ha,  where  a  hall  of  sacri- 
fice had  been  prepared.  For  this 
grand  celebration  none  bnt  princes 
could  o£E[ciate;  every  duty,  even 
that  of  porter,  was  performed  by 
royalty.  All  the  chiefs  of  the  land 
were  summoned  to  it. 

As  all  the  rajahs  of  India  were  pre- 
sent at  the  proclamation  of  the  new 
Empress,  there  is  at  least  one  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  first 
great  ceremony  and  the  last  which 
has  taken  place  there.  History 
often  renews  itself,  and  here  we  have 
a  marked  instance  of  it. 

Vicramiditya  removed  the  capital 
from  Indraprest'ha  to  Oojain.  It 
was  in  its  re-establishment  again 
as  the  capital  that  the  name  was 
changed  to  Delhi.  This  word  is 
pronounced  by  the  natives  as  *Dilhi,' 
and  it  is  nsnally  explained  as  mean- 
ing  HEABT,  *  dil '  being  the  ordinary 
coUoqnial  word  with  that  meaning. 
This  sense  is  somehow  or  another 
associated  with  the  iron  hat,  or 
pillar,  which  still  remains  at  the 
Knttnb.  It  is  twenty-two  feet  high, 
and  of  wrought  iron.  The  date  of 
this  curious  monument  is  very  un- 
certain. There  is  an  inscription  on 
it  which  may  be  put  somewhere 
between  the  third  and  sixth  centu- 
ries, but  the  pillar  may  be  older 
than  that.  It  stands  yet  in  the 
centre  of  the  GJreat  Mosque,  the 
first  which  the  Mahommedans  con- 
structed in  India.  As  this  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  pre-existing  Hin- 
doo temple,  it  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  the  central  point  in 
Delhi,  corresponding,  perhaps,  with 
the  town  cross  in  England;  and 
this  may  explain  why  the  pillar  is 
reputed  to  be  the  middle  of  the 
earth,  the  spindle  or  pole  round 
which  the  world  turns;  and  al- 
though it  is  now  known  that  the 
base  of  the  pillar  is  only  twenty 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  myth 
is  that  it  goes  down  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  where  it  rests  on  the  head 


of  a  serpent.  There  is  an  evident 
resemblance  in  this  to  Delphi,  which 
was  a  terrcB  umhilictu  —  d^^aXoc, 
navel — or  middle  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  spot  where  this  iron  pillar 
stands  is  the  well-known  Kuttub 
Minar,  named  after  Kuttub-ud-din^ 
the  Mahommedan  general  who  be- 
came  the  first  Emperor  of  Delhi. 
Now,  this  title  is  not  only  a  title  of 
rank,  bnt  also  means  the  pole  or 
axis  of  the  earth — ^the  pole  star,  and 
the  spindle  on  which  a  millstone 
turns.  It  will  be  a  curious  problem 
to  discover  whether  these  legends 
belonged  originally  to  the  Bmdoo 
hdt,  or  were  brought  there  by  the  Ma- 
hommedan Minar ;  or  whether  the 
word  'Kuttub*  has  remained  there 
in  memory  of  the  first  Moghul  em- 
peror, or  because  it  was  associated 
with  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  world 
— ideas  which  were  less  geographic 
than  Efymbolic  of  paramount  power, 
and  of  the  seat  or  throne  of  a 
monarch  who  was  himself  addressed 
as  '  the  Centre  of  the  Universe.' 

The  IVlahommedans  have  a  tra- 
dition that  the  present  Delhi, 
which  is  known  as  Shahjehanabad 
— as  it  dates  from  Shah  Jehan,  about 
two  centuries  since — ^is  the  ninth 
place  of  that  name  (they  make  up 
this  number  from  the  many  ruins 
of  former  Delhis  which  cover  the 
ground,  extending  out  to  the  Kut- 
tub),  and  that  the  tenth  Delhi  will 
be  the  last.  Then  the  Imaum 
Mehdi — who  is  promised  to  come — 
will  appear  to  judge  the  wicked 
and  the  just,  and  the  end  of  this 
world  will  be  accomplished. 

The  origin,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  final  end,  of  Delhi  is  thus 
shrouded  in  mythic  legend. 

Some  account  of  the  ruins  of 
former  Delhis  would  have  helped  to 
convey  an  idea  of  what  it  has  been 
and  the  changes  it  has  gone  through , 
but  the  subject  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  given  to  it  in 
this  article.  It  may  be  enough  to 
state  that  from  the  present  Delhi — 
Shahjehanabad—  to  the  Kuttub,  the 
ancient  Indraprest'ha,  there  are  said 
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to  be  forty  or  fifty  sqaare  miles  of 
mills.  Some  of  these  old  cities,  SQch 
as  that  of  To^hlnkabad  and  Inderpn  t 
— also  called  *  Old  Delhi ' — ^remain 
with  the  town  in  mins,  thongh  the 
walls  stiU  sarronnd  them.  The  fine 
old  Pathan  tombs,  mosqnes,  and 
cnanbling  walls  of  past  grandenr 
are  scattered  abont  over  this  vast 
extent  of  ground,  the  whole  forming 
a  most  attractive  field  for  the  artist 
or  the  archeeologist  to  explore. 
The  specimens  of  architectare  left 
there  by  the  Mahommedans  are 
the  finest  of  their  period  to  be  found 
in  India,  if  not  superior  to  anything 
left  by  the  followers  of  that  faith  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
palace,  or  fort,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
present  Delhi,  with  its  rich-coloured 
waUs  of  red  sandstone  and  white 
marble  domes,  strikes  the  traveller 
on  his  first  seeing  it  as  something 
unique.  The  Jumma  Musjed,  which 
stands  up  prominently  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  undoubtedly  the 
grandest  and  most  imposing  mosque 
in  India ;  but  if  anyone  wishes  to 
see  the  finest  mosque  of  all,  let  him 
go  out  to  Old  Delhi  and  look  at  the 
Keela  Kona  mosque,  which  belongs 
to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best 
period  of  iJie  Pathan  style.  Here, 
and  at  the  old  tombs  at  the  Kuttnb, 
the  Mahommedan  style  maj  be 
studied  as  it  was  before  it  suf- 
fered from  the  decay  which  it  went 
through  to  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan. 
The  remains  of  Akbar's  time  at 
Fnttehpore  Sicri,  fine  though  they 
be,  are  not  equal  to  the  older  work 
of  the  Pathans  at  Delhi.  In  an 
ardiitectural  sense  Delhi  might 
claim  to  be  the  capital  of  Hindostan. 
The  proclamation  of  the  Queen 
as  Empress  of  India  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  dynasty. 
The  previous  Moghul  race  of  ralers 
has  ceased  to  exist ;  it  has  entirely 
passed  away,  and  left  no  one  with  a 


rival  claim  to  the  throne.  Our 
Queen  reigns  with  unquestioned 
supremacy.  All  the  princes  of 
India  came  to  Delhi  to  acknowledge 
this  supremacy.  It  is  a  new  era  in 
many  ways  for  India.  It  is  exactly 
half  a  century  since  Lord  Amherst 
announced  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Moghul  was  at  an  end.  What 
changes  have  taken  place  in  Earope 
since  that  date !  We  have  entirely 
altered  our  modes  of  travelling 
both  by  sea  and  land.  The  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  that 
period  have  been  many  and  impor- 
tant.  The  old  has  been  disappear- 
ing, and  the  new  has  been  taking 
its  place.  Science  has  been  the 
wizard  who  has  performed  all  this. 
It  used  to  be  said  of  our  rule  in 
India  that,  should  we  be  turned  out 
of  that  country,  there  would  only 
be  a  few  empty  beer-bottles  left  as 
an  evidence  of  our  long  occupation. 
That  saying  would  have  no  truth 
now.  Boads,  railways,  canals, 
telegraphs,  and  public  works  of 
every  kind  have  been  carried  out 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has 
entirely  changed  the  old  condition 
of  things.  The  change  is  even 
greater  in  India  than  in  Europe,  for 
the  pre-existing  state  was  much 
more  primitive  than  in  the  West. 
India  has  altered  but  little  in  the 
details  of  life  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years.  The  most  ancient 
sculptures  represent  exactly  what 
is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  village  life 
of  to-day.  A  change  has  now  taken 
place;  India  has  accepted  a  new 
ruler  from  the  West,  and  it  must 
also  accept  with  that  ruler  the 
civilisation  of  the  West.  It  is  an 
entirely  new  era,  and  it  will  date  in 
future  history,  by  the  natural  pro- 
cess which  all  history  goes  through, 
from  the  sovereign  who  is  associated 
with  it — namely,  Victoria,  first  Em- 
press of  India,  proclaimed  at  Delhi 
on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year. 
William  Simpsok, 
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ON  CERTAIN  GOVERNMENT  ANNUITIES  IN  FRANCE. 


THE  numerical  resolts  of  that  oon* 
tinned  accnmnlation  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  compound 
interest  have  struck  the  imagination 
of  the  writer  of  fiction,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  half-educated  political 
economist.     In    each    instance    an 
abstract  property  of  numbers  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  practical  func- 
tion of  money.     The  idea  of  the 
great  accumulation  of  private  pro- 
perty which  would  attend  on  a  rigid 
renunciation  of  the  ordinary  uses 
of  wealth,  for  two  or  three  gene- 
rations, has  controlled  the  execu- 
tion of    well-known  wills,    which 
have  employed  the  legal  acumen, 
and  even  influenced  the  legislation, 
of  this  country.     The  same  concep- 
tion furnishes  the  main  element  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Jidf  Errant 
of  Eugene   Sue.    The  question  of 
the  propriety  of  raising  money  by 
taxation,  in  order  to  form  a  sinking 
fund,  destined  to  reduce  taxation, 
is  one  much  of  the  same  nature. 
The  Aindamental  error  lies  in  re- 
garding the  interest  of  money  as  a 
natural  product,  instead  of  a  highly 
artificial  fiction,  altogether  depen- 
dent for  its  maintenance  on  great 
activity  of  production.     When  the 
question    is    thus    viewed,    it    is 
clear    that    a    nation    cannot    en- 
rich itself  by  the  mere  process  of 
taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  another,  under  what- 
ever pretext  this  may  be  done.     It 
does    not,  however,  follow  that   it 
may  not  occasionally  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  nation  to  apply,  to  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  portion  of  its 
citizens,  monies    drawn  from  the 
common  fund  raised  by  general  tax- 
ation.    In  point  of  fact  this  is  con- 
tinually done,   although  the    ten- 
dency of  the  age  is  adverse  to  the 
principle.     Poor  rates  and   educa- 
tion rates  are  cases  in  point.     The 


nation  is,  financially,  neither  richer 
nor  poorer  for  the  sums  handed 
over  by  the  ratepayers  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  indigent  poor,  or  for  the 
payment  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  But  our  legislators  have 
considered  that  the  political  results 
of  this  application  of  a  certain  sum 
are  so  important  as  to  overbalance 
any  economical  disadvantages. 

In  France  there  is  not  the  same 
deeply-rooted  objection  to  the  un- 
equal incidence  of  taxation — ^for  to 
that  the  matter  actually  comes — ^that 
prevails  in  this  countiy.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  octroi  duty  is  a  case  ia 
point.  Such  an  impost  would  befonnd 
intolerable  in  this  country;  although 
it  may  perhaps  be  more  rightly  re- 
garded as  the  most  objectionable 
mode  of  raising  a  town-rate,  rather 
than  as  a  financial  injustice.  But 
so  few  of  the  French  themselves 
are  aware  of  a  very  remark- 
able attempt,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature  of  France,  to 
provide  for  the  declining  days 
of  the  poorer  classes  by  the  magic 
power  of  compound  interest,  that 
we  venture  to  think  the  fact  is 
but  little  known  out  of  France. 
A  brief  investigation  of  the  subject 
may  be  of  interest.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  part  of  the  story  is  the 
fact  that  the  attempt  has  hii^erto 
proved  fruitless ;  not  by  reason  of 
its  inherent  difficulties,  but  from 
indifference  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  it  was  intended  so  greatly  to 
benefit. 

From  the  report  made  by  the 
Commission  charged  to  examine 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  France,  we  learn  that,  in  .the 
year  1850,  an  institution  was 
founded  for  the  assurance  of  an 
annual  payment,  not  on  the  dea& 
of  the  insurer,  but  on  and  after  his 
attainment  of  a  certain  age.    Many 
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persons,  the  reporter  states,  bave 
applied  to  the  Commission  of  the 
AgaernblSe  NaMonale  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  to  re« 
cx>nunend  the  establishment  pf  a 
Caisse  de  Betraite^  by  which  work- 
men might  profit,  in  favour  of  old 
age.  The  reply  of  the  Commission 
is,  that  snch  a  Gaisse  has  been  vir- 
tnallj  fonnded  by  the  law  of  1850. 
The  machinery  of  this  institution 
applies  directly  to  the  condition  of 
the  workman.  It  enables  him,  by 
means  of  either  a  single  payment 
or  a  series  of  payments,  to  create 
for  himself,  or  rather  for  his  chil- 
dren, a  resource  for  the  time  when 
old  age  will  have  rendered  him  or 
them  less  able  to  work.  Such  re- 
source will  thus  be  the  fruit  of  his 
own  foresight,  self-control,  and  re- 
gularity of  life.  The  Government 
itself  receives  the  payments,  and 
guarantees  the  benefit  assured.  The 
premiums  are  based  on  the  tables 
of  mortality,  and  the  advantages 
offered  are  said  to  be  fixed  accord- 
ing to  due  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. 

The  law  of  June  10,  1850,  allows 
of  the  deposit  of  the  smallest  saving 
in  the  hands  of  the  State.  It  is  en- 
trusted to  the  Caisse  des  Depots  et 
Gonsignations  ;  where  it  i  ji  vested 
in  the  purchase  of  Rentes;  and  the 
accruing  interest  is  accumulated 
together  with  the  capital. 

The  deferred  annuity  which  is  to 
be  the  return  for  the  deposit  is  cal- 
culated according  to  the  age  of  the 
depositor,  and  according  to  the  age 
at  which,  between  fifty  and  sixty- 
five  years  old,  he  is  to  begin  to  enjoy 
the  proposed  benefit.  The  return 
also  varies  according  to  its  nature, 
as  a  simple  annuity,  or  a  permanent 
rente ;  the  former  ceasing  with  the 
life  of  the  insurer,  the  latter  de- 
scending to  his  heirs. 

The  payment  may  commence  at 
the  earliest  age.  By  paying  100 
francs  on  behsdf  of  a  child  of  three 
years  old,  an  annuity  may  be  as- 
sured, either  of  149  francs  to  com- 
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mence  at  50  years  of  age;  of  383 
francs  to  commence  at  sixty  years, 
or  of  680  francs  to  commence  at 
sixty-five  years,  to  continue  during 
the  life  of  the  recipient. 

An  annual  payment  of  10  francs, 
from  the  age  of  three  years,  will  en- 
sure either  an  annuiiy  of  233  francs 
fr^m  the  age  of  fifty  years,  or  an 
annuiiy  of  1,100  francs  fr^m  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years. 

A  lad  is  considered  able  to  work 
advantageously  when  fifteen  years 
old.  By  laying  by,  in  the  (Jovem- 
ment  Gaisse,  20  firancs  a  year,  or 
rather  less  than  3I  pence  per  week, 
he  may  ensure  a  yearly  pension  of 
212  fi4ncs  (or  say  eigbt  guineas) 
on  attaining  the  age  of  fifty ;  or  of 
1,050  francs,  or  forty-two  pounds 
per  annum,  if  the  commencement  of 
his  repa^ent  be  deferred  until  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Although  this  institution  is  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
has  been  established,  the  payments 
made  into  the  Caisse  des  Depots 
from  1 85 1  to  1872  amount  to  the 
sum  of  157,589,486  francs.  This 
sum  is  increased  by  the  arrears  of 
rentes  belonging  to  the  Caisse  des 
BetraiteSy  amounting  to  40,485,580 
francs,  making  a  total  of  198,076,067 
francs,  or  7,923,040?.  sterling.  This 
represents  the  annual  amount  of 
8,741,800  francs,  or  339,67 8Z.  ster- 
ling, which  is  divisible  amongst 
56,067  recipients,  giving  an  average 
of  a  little  over  61.  per  head.  It 
would  seem  fr*om  the  figures  that 
the  distribution  will  commence  in 
the  year  1901,  and  that  the  recep- 
tion and  investment  of  money  will 
form  the  main  function  of  the 
Caisse  until  that  date.  It  is  evident 
that  the  strongest  guarantees  of 
fiscal  and  political  security  are  ne- 
cessary  for  the  stability  of  such  an 
institution.  It  needs  to  be  placed, 
by  the  gravest  sanctions,  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. We  have  Lad  too  much 
illustration,  in  more  countries  than 
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one,  of  the  irresiatible  temptatioii 
whicli  the  contents  of  an  independ- . 
ent  caisse  offer  to  the  financier,  not 
to  believe  that  some  degree  of  suspi- 
cion on  this  head  may  have  had  its 
inflnence  on  the  chisses  of  French 
society  proverbial  for  thrift. 

With  regard  to  the  caJcnlations 
on  which  the  benefits  offered  are 
based,  they  are  inapplicable  to  this 
countiy.  Deferred  Annuities  are 
not  purchasable  with  us  on  such 
advantageous  terms.  If  five  per 
cent,  compound  interest  could  be 
obtained  on  the  insurer's  pay- 
ments, and  if  no  margin  were 
required  for  the  working  expenses 
of  the  institution,  Deferred  An- 
unities  on  the  scale  proposed  would 
just  balance  the  payments.  But 
where,  as  with  us.  Government 
Securities  pay  about  three  per  cent, 
interest,  the  scheme  is  altogether 
disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the 
premiums. 

It  is  not  apparent  from  the  re- 
port from  which  we  have  collected 
the  above-mentioned  facts  whether 
the  benefit  of  the  Gasse  de  Betraite 
is  restricted  to  French  citizens. 
If  there  be  no  such  limitation,  it 
might,  in  certain  cases,  be  worth 
consideration  whether  parents  or 
guardians  in  this  country  would 
not  be  justified  in  securing  a  de- 
ferred life  annuity  for  their  wards 
on  such  favourable  terms.  The 
advantages  to  be  gained  would  be — 
first,  the  responsibility  of  the  French 
Grovemment,  which  is  likely  always 
to  be  of  a  higher  value  than  that 
of  any  private  association  for  life 
assurance  or  similar  purposes. 
Secondly,  the  saving  by  the  in- 
surer,  not  only  of  the  risk  of  mal- 
administration, but  of  any  portion 
of  the  cost  of  management,  in  so 
far  as  represented  by  his  payments. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  solid  benefit 
of  the  difference  between  com- 
pound interest  at  three  per  cent., 
or  thereabouts,  the  highest  rate 
of  interest  to  be  commanded  by 
Government  Securities  in  England, 


and  at  five  per  cent,  as  secured 
by  the  French  law.  The  securing 
of  no  less  an  annuity  than  27Z. 
per  annum  from  the  age  of  Biztjr- 
five,  by  the  payment  of  so  incon- 
siderable a  sum  as  eight  shiUmgs 
per  annum  up  to  that  date,  appears 
to  give  80  disproportionate  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  insurer,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  whether  it  is*  not 
possible  to  render  such  a  character 
as  an  aged  pauper  a  thing  alto- 
gether of  the  past. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten that  the  narrowness  of 
the  margin  left  by  the  French 
calculators  is  an  element  of 
no  small  peril.  Assuming  that 
political  expediency  may  so  far 
override  exact  economical  mles  as 
to  justify  the  administration  of 
such  an  establishment  at  the  public 
charge,  that  is  to  say,  as  matter 
of  charity,  there  remains  the  far 
more  serious  consideration  of  the 
rate  at  which  money  can  be  in- 
vested,  with  certitude,  and  also  with 
promptitude,  for  two-thirds  of  a 
century  yet  to  elapse.  To  rely  on 
the  power  of  obtaining  such  in- 
vestments at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent.,  may  well  be  thought  a  matter 
of  risk.  The  greater  the  hope  of 
obtaining  such  a  return,  the 
stronger  must  be  the  proba- 
bility  of  the  financial  isolation 
of  the  state  which  guarantees 
it.  The  tendency  —  we  think, 
the  irresistible  tendency — of  inte- 
rest is,  like  that  of  water,  to  find 
its  own  level,  A  difference  to  the 
amount  of  two-fifbhs  in  that  rate 
indicates  a  great  difference  in  the 
sense  of  security.  If  the  ratio 
which  has  long  ruled  with  r^ard 
to  the  English  funds  be  maintained, 
there  will  be  a  strong  inducement 
for  the  dividends  of  all  first-class 
continental  securities  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  that  ratio.  If 
the  French  rentes  be  regarded  as  in 
every  way  as  safe  and  as  convenient 
an  investment  as  the  English  Con- 
sols, it  is  outside  the  limit  of  pro- 
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bability  that,  fifty  years  hence, 
the  one  secnrity  can  be  so  bought 
as  to  pay  fire  per  cent.,  while  the 
other  can  only  be  bonght  so  as  to 
pay  three  per  cent.  Then  again  we 
are  dealing  with  what  may  become 
very  large  amounts.  If  the  public 
once  began  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Caiase,  it  is 
probable  that  the  habit  would 
spread.  Very  large  numbers  of 
insurers  might  accrue.  If  we 
assume,  only  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration,  that  there  were  a  million 
of  insurers,  and  that  the  prosperity 
and  sense  of  security  of  France  so 
rapidly  increased  that,  within  a 
few  years,  the  French  rentes  rose 
to  the  level  of  the  English  Consols, 
the  annuitants  coming  into  usu- 
&uct  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  661,  per 
annum  for  every  pound  of  their 
past  annual  payment.  The  State, 
however,  from  the  time  that  the 
funds  attained  the  three  per  cent. 
lerel,  would  only  afford,  by  the 
most  perfect  management,  to  pay 
^61.  per  annum.  The  balance  of 
24I.  per  annum,  for  which  the 
credit  of  the  State  was  pledged, 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  taxa- 
tion. Theprobability,  indeed,  would 


be  that  no  government  would  look 
such  a  deficit  in  the  face,  and  that 
the  evil  would  go  on  increasing,  as 
long  as  the  capital  of  the  Caisse 
would  allow  of  tiding  over  the 
difficulty  by  drawing  on  principal, 
or  until  some  very  serious  disaster 
occurred.    - 

It  may  be  said  that  these  views 
are  only  speculation.  But  so,  it 
must  be  replied,  is  the  project 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  1850. 
When  we  attempt  to  settle  defini- 
tively what  is  to  take  place  fifty 
or  sixty  years  hence,  we  come  very 
near  the  borders  of  the  purely 
speculative,  if  we  do  not  pass  them. 
The  attempt  made  by  the  French 
legislature  is  most  instructive  as  it 
siands.  As  an  example  of  an  effort 
made  to  secure  a  possible  benefit 
to  a  particular  class  of  citizens, 
it  deserves  serious  study.  That  it 
contains  within  itself  elements  of 
great  peril  we  think  is  undeniable. 
The  safety  of  the  project  hitherto 
appears  chiefly  to  depend  on  the 
want  of  interest  taken  in  its  pro- 
posed benefit  by  those  for  whom 
it  was  designed.  But  the  law,  as 
it  exists,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  France. 

F.  R.  C. 
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ETEUSCAN    INTERPRETATION.' 

By  Francis  William  Newman. 


STUDENTS  of  antiquity,  equally 
with  those  who  pursue  modem 
science,  are  glad  of  sympathy  from 
the  unlearned  public  ;  a  sympathy 
which  is.  aroused  and  sustained  by 
getting  partial  glimpses  of  the  suc- 
cess obtained,  or  at  least  of  the  pro- 
blems undertaken.  For  this  reason, 
an  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers 
any  information  which  can  be  had 
concerning  the  Etrusqan  language, 
is  not  untimely.  Perhaps  most 
students  take  more  interest  in  the 
])eculiar  sculpture  and  pottery  of 
Etruria,  often  very  beautiful,  joined 
as  it  is  with  mingled  Greek  and 
Etruscan  mythology,  than  in  the  lan- 
guage, of  which  so  minute  a  fraction 
is  known.  Yet  the  present  article 
deals  with  that  very  matter,  being 
in  some  sense  a  continuation  of  one 
which  appeared  in  the  Fraser  of  July 
last.  In  the  interval  the  writer  has 
been  able,  with  much  delay,  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  Fabretti's  large 
work.  To  have  the  best  accessible 
and  completest  record  of  the  inscrip- 
tions is  of  course  of  first-rate  ad- 
vantage ;  but  alas !  the  Glossary  is 
a  mere  Index,  giving  one  little 
information  of  any  word  but  that 
it  is  *  vox  ignota  EtruscflB  originis.' 

It  may  be  well  to  put  in  front 
the  veiy  few  words  reputed  to  be 
known,  omitting  those  which  are 
not  found  in  the  inscriptions  : 

Clan,  Clen,  a  son  or  daughter. 

Sec,  SeXf  a  daughter. 

Tusuri^i,  a  wife ;   perhaps  conjux,  of 
either  gender. 

Tusur^r,  conjuges. 

Eil,  year. 

Avil,  age  (  =  aevnm). 

Fleres,  a  gift  or  offering. 

Aiser,  a  god. 

Etera,  Eteri,  second. 

Front,  lightning  (or  thunder  ?). 

Trutnut.  a  hariispex  or  Etruscan  augur. 

Turuce,  Turce,  gave. 


Puia,  a  girl,  damsel  ? 

Puiac,  a  boy? 

Cehen,  Cen,  this  ? 

Hi,  I  or  Me. 

Esmi,  am,  as  in  Doric  Greek. 

We  must  note  the  similarity  of 
Front  to  fipovrri.  The  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor  seems  to  me  rightly  to  ex- 
plain Alpan  as  a  gift,  and  Zilad,. 
Zilax,  Zilaxnn,  as  a.  verb  which 
means  is  buried,  especially  in  a  stone 
coffin.     Also  Lupu,  died,  ohiii. 

To  this  short  list  we  may  add  a 
few  words  supposed  to  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  bronze  mirrors^ 
which  have  basso  relieves  at  the 
back,  and  names  on  or  near  the 
figures.  It  is  not  certain  that  they 
are  not  mythological  projfer  names- 

Lasa,  fairy. 

Na^m,  fate. 

VanO,  death  (angel  of  ?). 

Cfulmu,  a  fury. 

HinOial,  a  ghost. 

Maris,  a  genius. 

Oanr  seems  to  mean  the  nympy 
of  Diana :  whence  I  infer  that  Gana, 
the  commonest  of  female  names, 
me&nt  A  nymph.  Hence  also  the  well- 
known  name  Tanaquil,  Ganaxuilr 
its  diminutive;  quasi  nymplm-cula. 
Yet  from  it  again  came  a  man's 
name,  Tanaquilo.  In  803,  under 
foot  of  a  cup,  is  written,  Oanursi, 
*  to  the  nymphs ;'  qu,  to  the  ladies? 

That  Mi  is  either  nomin.  or  accus., 
like  French  mot,  being  simply  em- 
phatic, many  inscriptions  on  small 
articles  prove. 

On  a  golden  buckle  (2148)  : 

Mi  Mamerse  Lartesi, 

Me  Mamerciis  (?)  Larti  (dedit). 

On  two  silver  cups  (2405,  6) : 

Mi  Lar^a 

Me  Lartia  (or  Lartius?)  fecit. 
But  Mi  eanas,  Ego  OanoB  (sum). 
What  is  meant  by  Mi  ma  is  not 
clear.     May  ifc  be  a  repetition,  as  in 


*  lUilian  Inscription 8,  by  Ariodante  Fabretti.     Aug.  Taurinorum  ex  officinA  regia. 
Efnt^can  Bologna,  by  Kichard  Burton.     Smith  &  Elder,  1876. 
Etrv$can  Hcs' arches,  ly  Rer.  Isaac  Tnylor.    Macmillan &  Co.,  1874, 
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French  *  moije  snis,'  for  emphasis? 
Bat  nearlj  all  the  inscriptions  be- 
ginning with  Mi  or  Mi  zna  are  im- 
perfect. 

A  few  other  words  await  expla- 
nation. Via  seems  to  jxxeaji  female^ 
bnt  it  might  mean  widow,  or  some- 
thing else.  Glate,  Clante,  Clantl 
^if  &e  letters  are  right),  Clanin, 
Clantonia,  are  either  diminutives 
^as  TiKyioy),  or  else  mean  grand- 
ckUd:  indeed,  Nefis  (masc.)  and 
Nefni  (femin.)  remind  one  of  Latin 
nepos  and  neptis,  yet  may  perhaps 
mean  priest  and  priestess :  flamen  ? 
Ldkntn,  Lautyi,  are  sometimes  the 
proper  name  lAntinins;  bnt  I  think 
thej  are  of tener  a  common  noun, 
which  I  incline  to  render  heir.  Laatni 
etera  (hsdres  secnndns?)  is  not  un- 
•comrnon  ;  else  with  a  genitive,  as 
Vipis  laatni,  Vibii  hcares :  the  Etrns- 
<;an  genitive  singpilar  ordinarily  ends 
in  -s.  The  diminutive  Lautnescle  is 
found,  and  I  tentatively  render  Laut- 
nescle caresri,  hcBredidua  puhlicus 
^the  official  assignee  or  executor  ?)  ; 
Laatni  precas,  ficeres  primus  ;  Laut- 
nizivas,  kceredii  or  licereditatis.  Bnt 
these  are  only  my  unproved  conjec- 
tures. Prumasd  or  Prumaste  seems 
also  to  me  to  mean  princeps.  ^  Hulu ' 
in  230  looks  like  a  noun  of  relation- 
ship, or  else  of  office. 

Fabreiii,  whose  numbering  of 
the  inscriptions  I  follow,  further 
recognizes  that  a  dative  case  ends 
in  -si,  and  ablative  feminine  in  -al, 
and  a  diminutive  in  -ula  and  x^i^^ 
^=cula  of  Latin).  Another  dimi- 
nutive is  manifestly  in  -icla  or 
-escle.  Mr.  I.  Taylor  rightly  claims 
a  plural  of  nouns  in  -r,  -ir,  -ar.  If 
Tusurdir  did  not  suggest  it  to  the 
Italians,  it  is  strange.  To  this  I 
^d  a  genitive  plural  in  -um  and 
^sum  (as  will  soon  appear),  analo- 
gous to  Lapid-um  and  Domino-rum. 

In  the  July  number  of  Fraser 
some  protest  was  made  against  the  de- 
lusion into  which  Mr.  Taylor  would 
plunge  us  by  his  Turanian  zeal ;  but 
to  new  readers  a  short  summary  of 
the  position  may  be  proper.  Mr. 
Taylor  thinks  he  can  prove  that  the 
Etruscan  numerals,  which  certainly 


cannot  be  accounted  *  Aryan,'  have 
distinct  similarities  to  Finnish,  Sibe- 
rian, or  Mongolian  numerals.  Hence 
he  pronounces  that  Etruscan  is  a 
*  Turanian '  language,  and  proceeds 
to  infer  the  meaning  of  the  words 
by  appealing  at  pleasure  to  any 
language  included  in  that  miscel- 
laneous group.  Let  us  take  a  par- 
allel case. 

Suppose  that  we  had  many  Welsh 
inscriptions  or  books,  but  had  lost 
all  knowledge  of  the  language.  On 
gathering  up  the  Welsh  numerals, 
it  would  quickly  appear  that  they 
are  Indo-Qermanic.  Imagine  then 
an  eager  student  to  infer  the  sense 
of  the  Welsh  words  by  picking  at 
random  from  any  or  every  Indo- 
European  language  words  that 
sounded  more  or  less  like  this  or 
that  Welsh  word !  How  any  sen- 
sible man  could  fall  into  such  an 
absurdity,  is  a  mystery.  As  well 
explain  (with  the  sailor  of  our  jest 
books)  cheval  to  be  a  shovel,  and  chor- 
peau  a  chopper,  in  French.  But 
concerning  Numerals  it  may  bo 
added,  that  the  group  of  languages 
which  Prichard  entitled  Hebraso- 
African — including,  with  Babylo- 
nian, Syriac  and  Arabic,  the  two 
Abyssinian  tongues,  Amhario  and 
Tigre,  also  the  Lybian  group  (speci- 
fically named  Zouave,  Tuarick  orTa- 
masheght,  Shilha  and  Ghadamsi) — 
have  similarities  and  analogies  very 
striking,  which  unite  them  as  closely 
as  the  Aryan  languages  are  united ; 
yet  the  Lybian  native  numerals  differ 
from  those  of  Arabic.  At  the  same 
time,  as  was  mentioned  already,  the 
Zouaves  have  abandoned  their 
native  numerals  and  have  borrowed 
the  Arabic.  So  futile  is  it  to  trust 
to  any  single  likeness  or  difference. 
The  numerals  on  the  Toscanelli 
dice  were  already  explained  as  fol- 
lows by  Campanari — which  reduces 
Mr.  Taylor's  achievement  to  a  nar- 
row limit : 

jVIax,  one.  Hu6,  four. 

©u,  two.  Ci,  Jive. 

Zal,  three.  Sa,  six. 

But  Mr.  Taylor  insists  that  Ci  means 
two.     I  think  he  seized  a  right  clue, 
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and  deserves  credit  for  it.  He  fur- 
ther interprets  9u  to  he  five,  and  re- 
verses the  interpretation  of  Hu6  and 
Sa.  Sesf  he  sapposes  to  mean  seven-' 
teen,  bat  its  near  similarity  to  Coptic 
Sashbe  strongly  suggests  that  it 
means  seven;  and  since  in  Coptic 
Ti  or  Tin  means  five,  this  somewhat 
confirms  Mr.  Taylor's  interpreta- 
tion of  6u.  The  Italians  were  led 
astray  by  the  Latin  duo.  If  we  have 
got  the  true  letters,  Cezpa  and 
Ceptafe  seem  to  be  numerals  ;  per- 
haps even  Uple;  for  in  Fabretti 
2104  we  read,  'Avils  sas  amce 
wples,'  where  Sas  and  Uples  seem 
in  concord  with  Avils.  But  nothin g 
ftirther  is  proved.  In  a  bilingual 
inscription  Aelxe  is  interpreted 
Quintus  ;  which  suggests  that  Alxal 
means  ten,  as  abridged  from  Alx-alx, 
five-five ;  but  Mr.  Taylor  will  have 
it  that  Alx  means  ten  and  Alxal 
tiventy.  If  so,  max  semf  alxal  would 
mean  141,  where  71  must  assuredly 
have  been  meant  as  a  man's  age. 
Cezpalxal  may  be  90  years;  nay, 
Cezp  for  nine  might  come  from  Ci, 
Sesf,  i.e.  2+7.  But  all  beside  is 
obscure. 

That  Ci  means  tioo,  Mr.  Taylor 
infers  (justly,  I  think)  from  an  im- 
portant inscription,  of  which  he  ill 
explains  the  syntax,  besides  other 
obvious  error.  The  word  Arce 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  verb.  Lupu 
with  Lupuce,  Zilaxnu  with  Zilax- 
nuce,  and  the  verb  Turce  Turuce 
(dedit)  suggest  that  -ce  is  a  verbal 
ending,  as  in  tlia-Kt,  ^ecto~Ke,  liMi 
esmi  (Fabr.  2609  his)  be  rightly 
translated, '  moi  je  suis,'  the  passage 
from  the  root  Es  to  Er  in  Latin  Est, 
Er-at,  would  make  it  possible  that 
Ar-ce  meant  Erat,  It  is  found  once 
beside  ;  but  I  rather  incline  in  both 
places  to  render  it  Haimit,  The 
word  Manim  recurs  only  in  the  ap- 
parent plural  Manimeri,  words  for 
which  I  can  conjecture  UCivoq  and 
iKflvovc  of  Greek — *  that  other  one,' 
*  those  others.*  This  will  give  a 
bearable  sense.  In  the  word  Vls-si 
the  V  is  written  nearly  as  Hebrew  3, 
and  is  supposed  corrupt  for  C, 
which    has    nearly    the    form    of 


Hebrew  3.  With  this  small  cor- 
rection, the  inscription  runs  thus, 
and  seems  to  me  interpretable : 
Fabr.  2055. 

1.  Alednae  V.  V.  0elu  zila^  parxis: 

2.  zi\(i9  eterav  clenar  ci, 

Acnanasa  C(e)l(u)s(a)-si : 

3.  silaxnu  Celusa  ril  zxiiu  papalser, 

Acoanasa  yi : 

4.  manim  arce  ril  Ixvii. 

1.  Alegii  Veli  (filias)   Velus  edo  cvbat 

priino'in-loco : 

2.  cnhat  secundo-in-looo  liberi  duo, 

Acnanasa  Celttsa-gue: 

3.  sepdiiur  Celusa  annis  zxir  compUtv^ 

Acnanasa  vi : 

4.  iUa-aUcr  (viz.   Veli^    Oelo)   haimt 

annos  Ixvii. 

Oelo  is  not  known  as  a  name.  If 
it  can  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
word  filiy>s  (which  is  not  impossible), 
the  translation  would  run,  AlesUVdi 
Velus  filius  cubat,  &c.  But,  what- 
ever else  be  here  doubtful,  I  think 
Mr.  Taylor  makes  out  his  case  that 
Ci  means  two,  for  the  two  daughters 
Acnanasa  and  Celusa  must  be  meant, 
and  we  know  that  Ci  is  one  of  the 
six  first  digits.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
also  the  merit  of  insisting  that 
Clenar  is  the  plural  of  Clan  or  Clen, 
whereas  the  Italians  have  supposed 
it  to  be  a  singular,  meaning  genus. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  Etera  in 
Etruscan  (as  in  Umbrian)  means 
second  [not  younger  or  young,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  says] ;  hence  I  conjecture 
Eterav,  *in  second  place,'  and  by 
contrast,  Parxis, '  in  first  place.*  In 
one  passage  of  the  Iguvian  inscrip- 
tion I  had  rendered  -m  as  the  equi- 
valent of  Greek  re,  Latin  -qne; 
whether  this  aids  my  present  con- 
jecture  is  doubtful.  Papalser,  I 
think,  must  go  with  Ril  to  make 
syntax:  annos  hahens  or  annis 
peraciis  would  alike  give  the 
thought.  But  Papalser  looks  like 
a  plural  and  has  a  reduplication  re- 
minding one  of  Gh«ek  ircTXijer/wVoc; 
moreover,  the  likeness  of  Papak  to 
7r€7rXi7<r-  suggests  that  the  widely 
diffused  root  wXri,  xoX,  Lat,  Pie, 
Engl.  Pill,  Pull,  may  be  Pal  in 
Etruscan.  To  the  principle  of  re- 
duplication I  shall  advert  again 
under  the  word  Cexase,  below.    If 
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Tarx}B  reallj  mean  primO'-in-locOy  we 
shall  of  course  compare  Pro  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Fur,  Fore  of 
Tentonic,  with  the  Etroscan  Par. 

So  mnch  is  my  effort  to  establish 
that  Ci  means  two.  Let  ns  now  go 
back  to  a  new  beginning  and  stadj 
tbevariaiions  of  Etruscan  names.  A 
Yery  hige  field  here  opens  to  ns. 
Ont  of  inscriptions  numbered  above 
2600,  by  far  the  largest  part  con- 
sists nearly  of  proper  names,  modi- 
fied bj  special  laws.  As  in  Latin 
a  fifth  son  was  at  some  time  called 
Quintos,  next,  by  giving  to  the 
eldest  son  of  this  Quintns  his  father's 
name,  Quintns  became  a  jpersonal 
name ;  and,  from  this  again, Quintius 
as  a  family  name  was  derived ;  and, 
farther,  from  the  last  might  come 
Qointianus,  when  by  adoption  a 
,  into  a  new  family ;  we 
lily  expect  like  transformations 
among  the  Etmscans.  Indeed,  as 
tbe  Etroscan  civilization  was  earlier 
by  five  or  six  centuries  than  that  of 
llome,  it  is  likely  enough  that  Bome 
borrowed  from  Etruria  the  system 
of  elaborate  family  names.  Evi- 
dently the  Etruscans  go  far  beyond 
the  Romans  in  carefol  enumeration. 
They  habituaUy  record  in  their 
epitaphs  the  name  of  the  mother, 
and  on  costly  stone  coffins,  it  would 
seem,  sometimes  the  names  of 
grandparents.  The  following  I 
translate  hj  pure  conjecture,  though 
not  without  reasons  concerning  tibe 
syntax,  which  cannot  here  be  de- 
tailed.    Fabretti,  2070 : 

1.  Ani0  XuTcles  LarOal  clan, 

2.  Bamdas  PeTtnial, 

3.  zilc  parxis  amce  mamnux- 

1.  Aruns,  Herctdis  e  Lartid  JUiitSf 

2.  (quse)  Bantu  (erat)  e  PeutiniA, 

3.  ctitd  primo-in'hoo  prope  anffulum. 

Here,  it  would  seem,  the  parents 
of  Lartia,  mother  of  AJmns,  are  re- 
corded— ^viz.  BamOa  or  Bantias  and 
Feaiinia.  Nearly  as  this  is  2057 
(on  a  stone  co£^  adorned  with 
sculptures),  Aelxe  Alednas  AxnOul 
clan,  9anxuilusc  Buvfial,  zilax  •  •  • 
«•«.  Quiniu8^  Aleni  ex  ArmUd  fiUue, 
Tauaquilii  qwe  (erat)  e  Bufidj  eubat 


....  But  the  following  (2071)  is 
in  different  order : 

1.  Lar0  Xurxles  ArnOal, 

2.  Xurxlefl  0anxvilu8c 

3.  Cracial  dan. 

1.  Lars,  Hezcnlis  ex  Aruntid, 

2.  Herculis  rov  Tanaquili 

3.  e  Grso^k  (6racch4  ?)  filius. 

Oan^vilus  is  the  genitive  of 
Ganxnilu.  The  final  c,  here  and 
elsewhere,  I  am  able  to  interpret  as 
a  definite  article  suffixed,  which  can 
have  the  force  of  a  relative.  Here, 
it  seems,  a  father  Hercules  had  by 
Aruntia  a  son  Hercules,  who  for 
distinction  was  called  Hercules  the 
Tanaquilo.  His  son,  by  Graicia  or 
Graccha,  was  the  Lars  here  buried. 
If  this  be  the  true  interpretation, 
the  parents  of  the  father  are  here 
named  before  the  father.  In  2070 
the  parents  of  the  mother  seem  to 
be  named  after  the  mother. 

Still  longer  pedigrees  are  found. 
What  of  the  following,  graven  on 
the  stone  coffin  2322  ?  RavnOus: 
Felcial:  Felces:  Amdal:  Lardial: 
Yipenal:  Sevres:  CuOnas:  puia.  Here 
the  girl  (puia=puella?)  is  so  young 
that  her  own  name  is  not  given,  but 
her  father  is  SeOre  Cudna,  her 
mother  Lartia  Yibenna;  whose 
parents  (it  seems)  were  Feloe  and 
Amntia,  while  the  parents  of  Felce 
were  Raunto  and  Felcia.  But  we 
have  to  learn  how  to  group  names 
thus  prodigally  enumerated. 

But  in  general  the  inscriptions 
are  very  simple,  and  almost  itlways 
dry  in  the  extreme.  No  personal 
affection,  no  moral  thought  oozes 
out ;  not  even  vir  optimus  or  femina 
Uctissimja  varies  the  monotony. 
Once  only  (on  a  sepulchre)  is 
'  clan  cexase '  (  2  280),  which  we  may 
render  filius  dilecius.  We  must 
infer  that  the  epitaphs  are  the  com- 
position of  the  sculptors,  to  whom 
the  family  pedigree  was  handed. 
Sometimes  only  the  mother's  name, 
or  only  the  father's,  is  added  to  that 
of  the  deceased,  as : 

r  Fasti  .  Afunei  .  Vamal, 
\F(utia  Aponia  $  {maJtre)  Varia. 

{laM  .  Ani  .  Cafktos, 
Lartia  Annia  Cafatii  (filia). 
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When  only  the  name  of  the  buried 
person  is  read,  it  may  often  be 
doubted  whether  the  whole  inscrip- 
tion is  preserved.  Such  are  Bam0a 
Enenei,  Banta  Evenia;  6ana  Cainei, 
&c.  Indeed,  who  shall  guarantee 
to  us  that  a  multitude  of  snch  scraps 
on  broken  tiles  are  not  -fraudulent 
inventions  made  for  sale?  Fraud 
has  evidently  been  much  at  work, 
bnt  happily  it  can  do  little  harm. 
In  general  it  does  bnt  copy  what 
exists.  When  it  attempts  originality 
it  quickly  betrays  itself.  The 
standard  type  of  ordinary  inscrip- 
tions mentions  simply  both  parents 
in  the  order  Aruns,  Tarquinii  Lartis 
e  Fannia;  or,  what  is  equivalent, 
Aruns  Tarquinins,  Lartis  e  Fannia ; 
son  and  father  having  the  same 
name  Tarquinins.  Also  without 
-the  father's  prcenonieyi \  as,  Aule 
Tarxnas  Lardalclan,  Aulas  Tarquinii 
e  Lartid  fiUus,  But  in  the  elaborate 
inscriptions  we  find  bolder  trans- 
position. A  surname  of  the  deceased 
follows  his  parents'  name,  as  with 
the  Latins ;  or  his  name  is  between 
that  of  his  father  and  mother — as 
Camnas  Lard  Lar6als  Atnalc  clan ; 
which  I  venture  to  translate,  0am- 
7i(B  (or  Camii)  Lars  Lartialisa  6  ex 
Aiinid  (or  Aii a)  JUius.  Such  names 
as  Lar^a- Zi«a  are  called  ^matro- 
nymics,'  having  the  aspect  of  being 
derived  from  a  mother  LarOia.  But 
I  think  the  instance  before  us 
shows  that  such  surname  did  not 
necessarily  point  at  an  immediate 
mother.  The  mother  here  was 
Atinia :  the  c  after  Atnal  may  be 
rendered  in  Latin  qui  ....  (erat). 
But  we  must  dwell  a  little  on  single 
jiames.  That  Etruscans,  if  they 
came  from  Asia  Minor,  should  have 
brought  with  them  names  such  as 
Aty,  Api,  Atale,  Tantle,  AcsiCAftoc) , 
is  quite  natural ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  became  acquainted  with  Ho- 
meric legends  and  Greek  mytho- 
logy, we  need  not  wonder  if  they 
adopted  the  names  Herme,  Tresia, 
Clauce  (rXavKoc),  Acile  ('AxtXevc), 
Ataina  ('AOiyra),  AOenata  ('Afla- 
yaffca),  Cupsle  (Kvi/^cAoc)  ;  but  An- 
tipater  and  Clopatra  suggest  Mace- 


donian times.  Fabretti  wishes  to 
identify  that  common  Etrascan 
name  Lar0  (gen,  Lartes)  with  Greek 
Laertes,  because  Sophocles  calls 
Ulysses  son  of  Lartius.  Bat  the 
likeness  may  be  accidental.  The 
remarkable  name  Amridia  (for 
which  the  Greek  has  ^AfSpwria),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  more  like  San- 
scrit.  The  name  Hercules  appears 
as  Xnrxle,  Xurcle,  Hercle,  and 
Ercole,  perhaps  in  different  ages. 
Ercole  and  Elinai  for  Herade  and 
Helene  suggest  a  time  when  the 
Greeks  were  ceasing  to  prononnce 
initial  H.  On  the  back  of  a  vast 
number  of  Etruscan  bronze  mirrorB 
Greek  names  are  deprived  of  c  finali 
which  shows  that  it  was  not  nsnal 
in  Etruscan  names ;  yet  there  are 
such,  as  Fufluna,  Sedlans,  com- 
parable to  Latin  participles  in-ans; 
and  Turms,  Turmns,  with  genitiye 
Turmucas.  Some  inscriptions  given 
us  as  Etruscan  look  very  like 
Italian  Greek  or  corrupt  Greek. 
Thus  481,  Aixe  euturpa  aliria 
Galna,  suggests  ai  ice  or  aWt  tl 
ripfOj^  dXrpta  GaXi^a  ;  likewise  344 
(which  is  said  to  give  the  words  of  a 
man  '  bidding  death-farewell  to  a 
woman'),  Ga^a  aXk-i  XaoX  nrai, 
appears  to  mean  rd^v  dXicrl  Xaov 
viK^,  The  fragment  355  ends  with 
uxsiemulenice,  which  looks  very  like 
oij/i  or  !/»//£  e^oXe  vim} :  thus  we  have 
to  beware  of  Greek  intermixture. 
Fabretti  presses  2048,  '  Mi  Kahuni 
fuius,*  in  proof  that  fuius  (ssGreek 
vloc)  means  son  in  Etruscan ;  while 
he  interprets  the  words  to  be  «p 
KaXaipov  viog,  with  a  pure  Greek 
genitive.  In  Italian-Greek  he 
shows  that  huihos  was  written  for 
vioc  Passing  from  Greek  to  Latin, 
beyond  question,  after  the  conquest 
of  Etruscan  towns  by  the  Bomans, 
the  tide  was  sure  to  turn,  and  a 
Latin  influence  on  Etruscan  names 
to  begin.  Of  this  there  are  clear 
traces.  Moreover,  from  the  begin- 
ning, when  Etruscans  settled  on 
Umbrian  soil,  and  took  Umbrian 
wives,  the  language  of  the  con- 
quered people  would  without  fail 
work  up.     Thus  we  have  a  complex 
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and  difficnlt  qnestion  in  deciding 
what  peciiliaritiea,  and  indeed  what 
words,  are  purely  Etmscan.  Still, 
certain  matters  seem  clear. 

¥rom  a  personal  name,  as  Petra, 
Pmnpn,  Tlabo,  Carcn,  the  Etms- 
cans  made  a  fiamilyname  by  adding 
^na  or  -niaj  Petmnia,  Pumpnnia, 
Tlabonia,  Carcna,  Carcania.  From 
Marce  (Marcus)  we  have  Marcna 
and  Maricana^  perhaps  both  pro- 
nounced alike;  for  the  Etruscans, 
like  the  Phoenicians,  omit  at  plea- 
sure at  least  short  vowels.  The 
termination  -na  is  characteristic: 
thus,  to  a  Roman  the  names  Por- 
sena  or  Porsenna,  Cinna,  AleOna, 
VelOina,  Anna,  Spurinna,  Porperna, 
Sasena^  at  once  suggested  Etras- 
cans.  We  find  many  feminine  ab- 
latives in  -nal,  as  Cainal,  Vamal, 
Tlesnal,  which  are  family  names 
derived  from  a  simpler  origin, 
Oaie,  Vare,  Tlese.  (Initial  Tl  is 
more  Greek  than  Latin.)  The 
termination  -enninis  of  Latin  names 
has  in  Etruscan  a  very  common 
representative,  only  by  dropping 
-us.  Petruni,  Pumpuni  were  men- 
tioned above:  so  Trebani,  Afuni, 
Axuni.  It  would  seem  that  the. 
chief  adjectival  endings  of  Greek 
and  Latin  exist  in  the  Etruscan 
names,  as  -co,  -cio,  -ano,  -ino,  -uno, 
-umno,  -ati,  -iti,  -uti,  -ure,  -ali, 
-ile,  besides  the  terminations  -asa, 
-esa,  -isa,  usa  (oftenest  feminine), 
and  diminutions  in  -ule,  -x^^* 
-icla.  Married  women  often  took 
a  surname  ending  in  -asa,  -esa, 
-isa,  -usa  from  their  husbands ;  as 
when  the  wife  of  a  Lecne  (Lici- 
nius)  is  caUed  Lecnesa  (Licinissa). 
But  the  names  of  men  certainly 
sometimes  ended  in  -esa  or  -isa; 
and  we  find  Acnanasa  as  the  name 
of  a  girl  who  dies  at  the  age  of 
six.  The  family  names  of  women 
oflenest  ended  in  -ei,  which  per- 
haps was  written  for  -eia  and 
changeable  to  -ia.  The  Etruscans 
certainly  did  not  borrow  this  from 
the  Bomans,  and  are  not  likely  to 
have  borrowed  any  of  the  system. 
Moreover,  they  admitted  a  double 
pnenonten,  as  do  the  English  and 


the  Bengalees ;  but  the  Romans 
during  the  republic  did  not.  From 
the  conquered  Umbrians  the  Etrus- 
cans never  would  have  borrowed 
institutions  with  which  the  names 
of  clans  and  families  were  connected. 
Hence  the  whole  Etruscan  nomen- 
clature, with  its  organized  adjec- 
tival endings  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  must  be  esteemed 
native.  Mr.  Taylor  would  persuade 
us  that  the  termination  of  Rumax 
(=Romanus)  points  to  a  'Tura- 
nian '  origin :  but  the  adjectival 
terminations  -acus,  -eicus,  are  com- 
mon enough  in  these  Aryan  tongues. 
It  is  of  interest  to  examine  the 
Etruscan  names  derived  from  na- 
tions and  towns,  of  which  Rumax 
is  but  one.  Thus  Latini,  Um(b)ra, 
Umria,  Umrana,  Venete,  Laucan, 
Sinunial  (from  Senones  ?),  Kel6ua, 
Sapini  (from  Sabino  ?),  Puinei 
(from  Pcenus),  Campane,  Velx© 
(from  Volsci?),  Velxina,  Velcina, 
Yelcitia,  Yelzina  [z  soanded  as  our 
sh  ?  compare  Lar(^ia,  Lartia,  Larza, 
the  same  name],  Camura,  Camu- 
rina :  from  Uria,  Urinati ;  so  Sen- 
tinati,  Petinate,  Atinate,  Carpnate ; 
all  like  to  Latin  -ate  and  Greek 
-aflreoc.  This  survey  of  names  sa- 
vours much  more  of  Aryan  than  of 
Turanian  connection. 

A  protest,  written  some  twenty 
years  ago  by  Fiancis  Pulszley,  an 
accomplished  native  of  Hungary, 
and  a  Sanscrit  student,  deserves 
here  to  be  reproduced.  tFndor  the 
name  Turanian  a  mass  of  very  di- 
verse languages  is  embraced,  and 
those  who  have  once  got  hold  of  a 
common  name  are  apt  to  forget 
the  enormous  contrasts.  He  says 
that  the  relation  of  the  Hungarian 
to  the  languages  called  Aryan  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  determined, 
some  of  the  forms  and  affixes  being 
identical,  and  others  different.  '  At 
any  rate '  (he  adds),  *  no  conscien- 
tious philologist  can  dispose  of  the 
Hungarian  language  by  jumbling 
it  together  with  the  Chinese  and 
Mongol,  or  even  with  the  Dravidian 
languages,  into  one  unwieldy  heap, 
in  order  to.  designate  them  as  Tu- 
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ranian/  Sorely  the  same  protest 
is  needed  concerning  the  Etruscan. 

So  fjEUT  as  we  can  get  any  insight 
into  the  syntax  of  the  Etroscan,  and 
the  order  which  the  words  natur- 
ally assume  in  composition,  the 
analogy  to  Greek  and  Latin  is  very 
striking.  Mere  imitation  in  this 
respect,  whether  of  Umhrian  or  of 
Latin,  would  have  been  impossible, 
had  not  the  primitive  organism  of 
Etruscan  conduced  to  the  result. 
In  the  Fraser  of  July  I  illustrated 
this,  in  such  syntax  as  'Aulesi 
Metelis  Veins  Vesial  clensi,'  for 
Aulo,  Metelli  Veli  e  VesiA  fiUo— 
but  the  topic  deserves  amplifica- 
tion. Lideed,  having  been  led  on 
beyond  my  original  intention,  and 
bestowed  time  on  the  study,  it 
is  proper  to  contribute  whatever 
gleams  of  light  and  of  partial 
knowledge  I  seem  to  have  attained. 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  any  bold 
conjectures  which  may  suggest  truth 
to  others,  where  I  faH  of  it  myself. 

Li  2058,  on  a  coffer,  is  read. 
Lard .  AleOnas  AOnOalBuvfialc  clan ; 
in  which  the  only  doubt  is  con- 
cerning the  final  -c  after  Buvfial.  I 
interpret  it  as  before,  namely,  as 
qui  or  quce,  est  or  erat,  which  may 
refer  to  any  antecedent.  But  here 
the  Greek  article  in  apposition  to 
Kuvfial  suffices.  Then  the  trans- 
lation is,  Lars,  Alesii  e£  ^Adavaalai 
7-$c  'Pov^tac  filius.  Not  only  is  this 
order  of  words  striking,  but  it  is 
not  fixed  in  grammar — 1  mean,  no 
fixed  order  is  compulsory,  as  in 
Turkish;  but  we  have  plentiful 
proof  that  the  Etruscan  arrange- 
ment was  flexible.  In  191 5,  where 
numerous  unknown  woids  appear, 
we  find  in  contiguity  ....  pre- 
cuOurasi  LarOialisvle  Cestnal  cle- 
narasf  ....  Here  I  hold  it 
certain,  that  the  first  and  last  word 
are  in  concord,  each  being  the  dative 
plural.  I  suspect  that  Precus 
moasis  primtis^  or  eldest,  but  (what- 
eyer  it  means)  its  gen.  sing,  is 
iSrecuOus,  and  nom.  pi.  FrecaBur; 
thus  the  syntax  must  be  that  of 
*  natu-maximis  LartiaMsuli  e  OesUnid 
liberisJ     The  ordinary  gen.  sing,  is 


in  -es,  but  here  the  genitive  of  ih» 
diminutive  -isvla  is  -isvle.  More- 
over, the  dative  plural  in  -o^i  (in- 
deed -rasi)  reminds  one  of  Homer's 
iraideaai^  a\6\oi<rtj  &c.  [Evidently 
V  is  often  our  vowel  u ;  perhaps  for 
Etruscan  u  we  ought  always  to 
write  0,  as  in  Greek  and  in  old 
Latin.] 

The  structure  in  the  following  is 
remarkable.  It  will  be  seen  how 
the  verb  is  reserved  to  the  end. 
A  genitive  plural  in  -urn  and  'ttautn^ 
as  in  Latin  lapidum  and  dominorum, 
cannot  be  overlooked.  First  con- 
template the  inscription  itself  (2035 
bis).  As  judged  by  the  sculpture, 
it  was  *•  over  a  yoiUh ;'  but  it  rather 
seems,  it  was  over  a  princely  hoy 
seven  years  old. 

1.  Vel.Leinies.LaiOial 

2.  raica.AmOialum  clan 

3.  Velusam  prumasd 

4.  avils  sesfs  lapuce. 

Buica  is  a  wholly  unknown  word. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  an 
adjective  agreeing  with  Clan :  then 
the  structure  is, 

1.  Vdust  Leinii  e  Lartid^ 

2.  antiqua  Aruntiadtim progenies; 

making  a  double  genitive  with 
progenies,  which  has  to  be  taken 
twice.  If  final  -ca  of  Ruica  be 
the  definite  article,  or  relative,  Bui 
may  even  be  an  adverb,  meaning- 
ex-arUiquaj  quondam,  as  easily  as  an 
adjective,  by  rendering  Ruica,  er- 
amtiquo^qui  (erat).  If  the  double 
genitive  be  thought  inadmissible, 
perhaps  the  relative  -ca  may  be 
feminine,  or,  what  is  virtually  the 
same,  may  refer  to  the  nearest  ante- 
cedent Lar6ia.  To  exhibit  the  pos- 
sible syntax,  let  me  suppose  that 
Rui  means  a  descendant  (aVoyoroc) 
or  one  akin  (o^yyofoc),  then  in 
Greek  we  very  neatly  express  -ca 
by  the  article  rfjg,  thus  : 

1.  BcXos,  Ativtov  iK  Aaprlas 

2.  iiKoy6vov^s  ^ApoyriZwv  itcus. 

But  Bui  not  beiog  in  concord  with 
the  ablative  LarS^l,  the  Etroscan 
has  a  truer  parallel  in  a  Latin  rda-> 
tive,  thus : 
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1.  VeIus,  Leinii  e  Lartid, 

2.  gentiiia  qua  (erat)  Antntiadum^  JUitu ; 

after  which  the  syntax  of  3  and  4  is 
clear  enough : 

3.  Vdiorum  princeps, 

4.  atatu  septem  [anno  yn]  decesait. 

It  is  here  disclosed  that  the 
^Etmscans  recognised  gronps  of  rela- 
tionship which  we  did  not  suspect ; 
as,  the  Amntiades,  or  descendants 
of  some  great  lady  Aruntia,  and 
the  Velii,  for  relatives  of  some 
eminent  Veins.  As  for  Prumas6, 
it  is  almost  too  like  Greek.  Else- 
where we  have  the  name  Pmma6ni, 
as  if  ^m  UpofiadevQ :  hut  here  it 
must  he  a  common  noun,  and  in 
another  inscription  of  the  same 
crypt  (mutilated  alas !)   we  have 

*  Velusum  .  .  .  mefltum  .... 
prumste/     analogous     to     Gothic 

*  fnunesty' first,  and  Greek  Trpwriaroc. 
If  PrumasO  or  Prumaste  he  pure 
^Etruscan,  it  is  of  much  importance: 
but  since  Promo  is  Umbrian  for 
Latin  primo,  it  is  possible  that 
Promaste  may  have  been  adopted 
from  the  TJmbrians.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  have  here  two  genitives 
plural  in  striking  analogy  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  Ac. 

I  seem  to  detect  the  word  Cisum 
to  mean  duorum  in  2340,  unluckily 
fragmentary.  But  the  close  of  it  is 
so  &r  complete  as  to  suggest  a  con- 
jectaral  translation.  Let  it  be  pre- 
mised that  Clan,  Glenarerenderedby 
Latin  naiuB,  gnatus.  Clan  formerly 
seemed  to  me  distantly  connected 
with  the  Gaelic  Clionne;  but  the 
words  Clate  and  Clel  are  against 
the  idea  that  n  in  Clan  is  radical. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Cle  or 
Gal  (of  which  presently)  is  the 
true  root,  analogous  to  Gna,  Gen, 
and  to  Teutonic  Kna,  Kin.  Now, 
in     2340     we     read  :      '  Clalum 

Ce(i8inie)s  ci  clenar ; 

lupnm  avils  (m)axs  mealxlsc.  .  .' 
Evidently  Glahim  and  Lupum  are 
parallel  plural  verbs  comparable  to 
iremr^  cXcitof,  except  that  Clalum  is 
passive.  I  seem  able  to  fill  up  the 
thougld  as  follows,  but  do  not  now 
trouble    the  reader  with    all    my 


reasons:    'Nati-sunt  Ceisinii  duo 
filii  uno-in  partu ;  decessere  astatis 
xxi  (?)  eodem  in  die  (?)  una,*     It 
seems  that  both  died  together,  and 
at  the  same  age ;   therefore  they 
were  twins ;  a  fact  which  suggests 
the  meaning  of  the  unknown  words. 
But  the  inference  which  I  imjne- 
diately  press  is,  that  the  verbal  ter- 
mination  -urn  is  comparable  to  -oa^, 
3rd  p.  pi.  of  2nd  aorist  in  Greek. 
Lupn,  Lupum,  are  parallel  to  eXivty 
eXirrov.     If  Clel  mean  genuity  Clelum 
might  be  genuerwit;   and  we   see 
the  passive  Clalam  (tiati  sunt)  dis- 
tinguished  by  change  of  vowel,  as 
Ifia&ovy  tfiadiif.  Of  course  this  needs 
corroboration ;   as  a  hint,   it  may 
aid.     But  are    Lupu  and  Lupuoe 
identical  in  tense?       If  we  may 
compare  them  to  the  two  Aorists  of 
Greek,  teat  and  t^i»tK£y  iOri  and  eOi/k-e, 
the  analogy  will  be  startling.     But 
we  must  wait  a  while  patiently.  Le<| 
a  digression  be  allowed  concerning 
the  method  of  investigation.     Our 
problem  is  similar  to  that  of  a  child 
learning  its  mother  tongue.      The 
meaning  of  words  is  revealed  by 
gestures ;  and  a  matter  of  first  im- 
portance is,  to  know  what  sounds 
express  nouns  and  what  verhs,  or 
other  parts  of  speech.     If  that  be 
made  out,  gestures  quickljr  give  a 
rough  meaning,  and  repetition  with 
small  variations  soon  settles  it  more 
sharply.     Our  immense  disadvan- 
tage is  twofold:  first,  we  have  no 
one  to  make  gestures — ^we  only  pick 
up  from  the  sculptures,  or  rather 
from  the  report  of  them,  some  vague 
idea;  next,  instead  of  frequent  re- 
petitions of  words  in  diverse  con- 
nection, very  many  important  words 
occur  but  once  or  twice.     We  cwi 
but  watch  for  sentences  which  have 
fewest  unknown  words,  and  guess 
these.     We  must  despair  of  learn- 
ing certainty  concerning  more  than 
a  Tery  few  vocables ;  but  if  we  can 
discriminate  which  are  nouns  and 
which  verbs,  fortunate    sentences 
may  suggest  probahle  guesses ;  and, 
one  helping  another,  we  might  at 
length  find    similarities    in    some 
known    language,    and    then    get 
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fnrtlier  help  from  it.  This  is  only 
a  bare  possibility ;  but  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  we  have  not  as  yet  at  all 
exhansted  all  that  by  this  elemen- 
tary method  may  be  worked  ont  of 
the  inscriptions  themselves — I  do 
not  say  with  certainty,  bnt  with 
probability.  Our  first  effort  mnst  be 
to  settle  the  syntax  of  sentences, 
without  which  we  shall  make  ridi- 
culous guesses,  mistaking  perhaps 
an  adverb  for  a  verb,  or  pronoun 
for  an  adjective. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  has  shown 
as  much  skill  in  selecting  inscrip- 
tions to  comment  on,  as  errors  in 
commenting.  He  sometimes  comes 
so  near  to  the  right  thing,  as  irre- 
sistibly to  suggest  to  others  what  he 
misses  himself.  This  I  attribute  to 
his  Turanian  craze,  and  to  his  as- 
tonishing recklessness  as  to  syntax. 
But  I  proceed  to  argue  largely  from 
the  very  inscriptions  which  he  has 
produced.  . 

On  a  small  bronze  statue  (804)  is 
,  inscribed,  *Utni  duful^asa  turce.' 
Turce  (dedit)  must  have  a  person's 
name  for  nominative.  This  is  evi- 
dently TJtni^  which  (as  we  see  in 
^57)  is  in  Latin  Otanes  .  .  an 
Asiatic  name  ?  The  object  given  is 
the  statuette,  expressed  by  Buful- 
6asa,  which  may  be  here  conjec- 
iurally  rendered  imaginem.  Thus 
we  get  as  a  translation, 

Otanes  imagine^n  dedit. 

In  1054,  on  a  bronze  lamp,  we  find 
the  word  ^plOas,  which  all  allow 
to  be  a  mere  variety  for  ^ful0as — 

A  .  Vels  .  Gas  .  6apl0as  alpan  turce. 
Here  the  giver  is  named  first  : 
alpan  appears  to  be  the  accusative 
after  the  verb,  and  Oufuldas  is  a 
genitive  dependent  on  alpan.  The 
Kev.  Isaac  Taylor  renders  alpan  *  a 
tribute.'  I  prefer  his  suggestion  of 
munus  or  dehiiumj  and  interpret  it 
provisionally  as  '  a  gift.*  Then  we 
have, 

Aulita  Vtli  (filiuB)  Cosaus  imaginis 
muHUsculum  dedit. 

But  we  see  that  OufnlSas  here  refers 
to  a  bronze  lamp,  not  to  a  bronze 
fitatuette.     Perhaps,  then,  it  means 


anything   moulded  of  metal.     In 
1051, 
v.  Gnintt.Arntias.Gulpiansi  alpan  turce. 

Here  all  is  clear  except  tlie  sex  of 
two  names. 

Veins  Quintius  Aruntii  (flliua)  Culpiano 
munusculum  dedit, 

else, 
Vela  Quintia  Aruntia  (JUia)    .... 

Since  the  gift  consists  of  two 
bronze  girls,  wholly  naked,  I  rather 
believe  that  the  giver  was  a  man ; 
so  that  Cninti  and  Amtia  are 
masculine  names.  Quintius,  son  of 
(a  mother)  Aruntia,  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  Cuinti  Arn6ial  or  Am^l, 
I  believe.  In  parenthesis,  it  may 
here  be  named  that  Fabretti  seems 
to  assume  that  names  in  -ia  mnst 
needs  "be  feminine.  No  doubt  they 
generally  are,  as  Latin  names  in  -a ; 
yet  Agrippa,  Porsenna  are  mascu- 
line, and  I  think  in  the  following 
(which  do  not  stand  alone)  Velia  or 
Veiliais  the  father,  Caia  the  motJier : 

H29.  Lartf  Acsis  Veilias  Caeal  clan"! 
Lars  Axil  VeiliiB  e  Caid  film,  j 

1 131.  Lai0  Acsis  Volias  Caeal  etera      ") 

Lars  Axil  Velice  e  Caid  aeoundus^ 

(filius).  *  J 


In  2603  his  J  we  read  on  a 
bronze  statue  what  is  now  easy  to 
translate  in  substance,  since  Sue- 
tonius tells  us  that  with  the  Etrus- 
cans Aiser  meant  '  god.* 

Tito  Alpnas  turce  aiseras  ^uflttcla  trutrecie. 
Titus  Alfii  (filius)   dedit  dei  imagweukm 
auspicatam. 

Whether  to  render  Alpna  by  Alfius 
or  Alpinus  is  doubtful ;  bet  here 
unimportant.  That  the  termination 
-icla  impHes  a  diminutive  noun,  it 
may  seem  strange  that  anyone 
could  overlook.  The  termination 
is  found  with  this  sense  in  Umbrian 
as  well  as  Latin.  Aiseras  (dei)  is 
evidently  genitive  singular  depen- 
dent on  the  accusative.  For  Tmt- 
vecie,  the  rendering  'auspicious 
is  my  conjecture,  based  upon  a 
bilingual  inscription  (69),  which 
interprets  Trutnut,  haruspex.  Ha- 
ruspex  is  a  Greek  word,  UpouKunoq, 
not  native  Etruscan.    The  statuette 
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IB  sapposed  to  represent  a  Lar,  or 
little^. 

Not  unlike  is  274,  also  on  a 
bronze  statuette,  Eiceras  OvAO  cveia, 
which  seems  to  be  ill-copied.  I 
will  not  rest  an  argnment  on  cor- 
rections, but  Fabretti  regards  it  as 
certain  that  0nfiO  should  be  ehifld,  I 
needing  only  a  short  stroke  more 
than  i.  But  besides,  I  venture  to 
correct  thus : — 

Aiseras  0nfl0  crera ; 

Bei  imago  [pan'a  ?] 

Thus  we  have,  nomm.  0nf  al0,  gen. 
OufulOas,  accus.  dufuldasa;  dMnin, 
OufulOicla,  for  imago,  imaginis, 
imagmem,  imagunculam.  If  this 
be  correct,  we  find  an  accusative  in 
-a,  as  Greek  ^aprvpa.  1  observe 
such  words  as  Oastald  (as  in  Zouave, 
Gamdint  replaces  the  Arabic  Medina 
or  Medinat),  which  suggests  that 
the  verbal  root  may  be  Uful. 

[So  in  1247,8  we  have,  beyond 
doubt,  TusurOi,  uxor;  usur  or  sur 
(jnngo  ?)  seems  to  be  the  root.] 

We  meet  the  word  0u£ul0  once 
more,  and  the  sense  here  ascribed 
still  holds  good.  Namely,  on  the 
left  shank  of  a  boy  (1055)  is  in- 
scribed:— 

Yelias  :  Fanacnal :  9aful9as 

alpan  :  lenaxe  :  clen  :  oexa : 

tuOines  tlenaxeis. 

£[ere,  as  before,  dufuWas  alpan  is 
the  thing  given,  *the  gift  of  an 
image.'  At  first  sight,  we  say, 
Veliag  must  be  a  nominative  case  ; 
Yelias  e  Fanaciay  Velias  bom  of  a 
mother  Fanacia.  This  involves 
doubt.  But,  whatever  the  right 
detail,  '  Velias  Fanacnal '  collec- 
tively yields  the  name  of  the  giver. 
The  receiver  is  Clen  Cexa,  abridged 
perhaps  from  Cexase,  which  I  ven- 
ture to  translate  Filiwnt  dilectum  or 
Filiam  dUectam.  The  phrase  at  full 
appears  on  a  beautiful  statue  (2280) 

Laris,  Pampus  AmOaX  clan  cexase, 
Lars,  Pomponis  ex  Aranti&  filius  dilectus. 

I  have  no  suflBcient  proof  that 
Cexase  means  *  beloved ; '  but  it  is 
certainly  an  epithet.  Mr.  Taylor 
translates  it  little,  which  does  not 
recommend  itself.     The    combina- 


tion recurs  in  2613.  Clen  for  Clan 
appears  elsewhere ;  also  Clens, 
Clensi,  Clenar  for  cases  of  the 
same. 

But  what  now  of  Lenaxe,  in 
1055  ?  This  is  necessarily  the 
verb,  which  replaces  Turce,  dedit, 
and  has  a  double  accusative  in 
Alpan,  the  object  given,  and  Clen, 
the  receiver.  We  at  once  observe 
the  relation  of  Lenaxe  to  Tlenaxeis, 
which  shows  initial  T  forming  a 
substantive  from  a  verb,  as  pro- 
bably 0  in  6ufuld.  In  2599,  on  a 
small  brazen  statue  is  inscribed — 

Fleres  tlenaces  ever. 

Tlbnaces  is  plausibly  identified  with 
Tlenaxeis,  for  the  aspirates  never 
seem  to  change  the  sense.  Fleres 
is  believed  to  mean  *an  ofiering.* 
Over  seems  to  be  its  epithet.  Above 
(on  274)  I  imagined  Cveia  to  be 
incorrect  for  Cvera;  whether  you 
admit  parva  or  pulcra  to  be  the 
more  reasonable  guess,  matters 
little.  Let  us  take  a  second  guess, 
and  interpret  2599,  .  .  .  Donum 
caritatis  parvtmi.  For,  evidently, 
Tlenaces  must  here  be  a  genitive 
dependent  on  Fleres.  Then  recur- 
ring to  1055,  we  seek  for  a  mean- 
ing in  the  verb  Lenaxe  suited  to 
Tlenax,  caritas.  If  we  render 
Tlenax  by  the  Greek  xapig  (and 
XapiTOQ  suits  as  well  as  caritatis), 
ixapitraro  suggests  itself  as  an 
admissible  guess  for  Lenaxe — 
gratificor  ?  kmdly  bestow  ?  1  ob- 
serve that  in  2613  even  the  verb 
Turce  takes  a  double  accusative  ; 
though  to  the  sense  of  two  words 
we  have  no  clue.  The  letters  are 
not  all  certain,  but  Fabretti  ex- 
hibits it  thus  (on  a  laurelled  status 
of  Apollo) : 

Mi  :  fleres  :  seulare  :  aritimi 
Fasti :  Kuifris  :  tree  :  clen  :  cexa. 

The  nominative  to  the  verb  Turce 
or  Turuce  is  Fasti  Ruifris,  which 
seems  to  mean  Fastia  (Fausta), 
daughter  of  Ruifri :  then  Jflcres,  the 
gift,  and  clen,  her  son,  make  a 
double  accusative.  The  general 
idea  then  is : 
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Hfe,  donum  [simulacrum  laureatum] 
Faatia    Ruifrit    (filia),     donavit     filiam 
dilectom. 

This  may  reconcile  bs  to  a  double 
accusative  after  Lenaxe,  whether 
the  last  verb  more  closely  mean 
Delenit,  Gratificatnr,  or  Fovet. 
The  word  Tndines  remains,  which 
I  regard  as  an  epithet  of  Tlenaxeis; 
each  is  in  the  genitive.  The  word 
recurs  on  the  cloak  of  *  The  Orator,' 
where,  as  here,  I  interpret  it  by 
sincere^  true,  (If  so,  the  Etmscan 
name  Tutna  may  express  the  Latin 
Verus.)  Thus  we  have  a  con- 
jectural translation  of  1055,  ex- 
hibiting at  least  the  syntax,  if  we 
admit  that  in  Etmscan,  as  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  a  genitive  may  express 
an  inientian — with  (as  they  say) 
h'€Ka  or  ergo  nnderstood.  On  the 
whole,  we  thns  render  1055  : 

f  Velias  Fanacnal 
\  Vdians  ?  e  Fanacia 
Ifinaxo  clen  cexa 


dufuldas  alpan 
inuiginia  munuscvlo 
tu0ines  tlenaxeis. 


Its  nominative  can  be  nothing  bat 
Tenina,  which  I  suppose  to  be  a 
man's  name.  Far  commoner  is 
Titina,  TitiniuSj  from  the  personal 
name  Tite,  Titus,  But  there  is  also 
an  Etruscan  gens  Tinia,  common 
enough  in  the  inscriptions,  and  in 
1985  we  probably  have  9ani& 
Tininis,  Fannia  TimnsB  filia,  though 
PasseriuB  mistook  the  final  s  (M) 
for  m.  Thus  Tininna  or  Teninna 
is  a  good  Etmscan  name.  Cen 
appears  to  be  an  epithet  of  Fleres, 
and  is  generally  identified  with 
Gehen,  and  translated  'this/  I 
have  no  g^eat  confidence  that  this 
is  right,  but  it  does  not  affect  the 
general  sense  or  syntax.  In  Tece 
the  interpreters,  too  anxious  to  find 
Greek  on  the  surfinee,  see  d^n,  and 
render  it  posuiL  There  is  also  a 
suspicion  afloat  that  Tez  is  a  verb ; 
and  if  -ce  be  a  verbal  ending,  Te 
may  be  the  root  of  Tece,  as  in 
Greek  Ge,  whatever  the  sense.    In 


delenit JUium  dilectum  sinceracaritatis  {ergo)  so  well-preserved  an  inscription  it 


I  can  now  show  that  my  con- 
jectural translation  (in  Fraser^  July 
1876)  of  the  inscription  on  the 
Orator's  cloak  was  not  arbitrary 
(1922): 

Aulesi .  Metelis .  Ve .  Vesial .  densi 
cen .  fleres .  tece .  sansl .  Tenina 
tuftnes.xisulics. 

The  first  line  is  very  clear,  Aulesi 
and  clensi  being  datives  in  appo- 
sition, Aulo — filio.  Ve  . ,  as  usual  in 
this  position,  is  an  abridged  geni- 
tive, in  apposition  to  the  genitive 
Metelis.  The  Latins  would  not 
say  Scipio  Pnblius  for  Pubhns 
Scipio,  but  as  the  Greeks  admit 
XklvIwv  6  HorXiocy  so  the  Etruscans 
fipeely  invert  the  order.  Vesial  being 
ablative  feminine,  the  first  line 
runs: 

Auio  Afetelli  Veli  e  Vesid  filio. 

So  in  the  great  Perusine  inscrip- 
tion : 

Aalesi  VeWinas  Arxnal  clensi, 
Aulo  VoiUinii  ex  ArrhidJUio, 

In  the  second  line,  fleres  (donum) 
must  be  the  accusative  after  the 
verb,  which  most  probably  is  tece. 


may  be  rash  to  suppose  that  B  has 
been  misread  into  E,  and  that  the 
true  reading  is  tree  for  tunice 
(dedit).  With  no  strong  convic- 
tion I  acquiesce  in  Tece  (posuiior 
fecit).  The  last  two  words  of 
the  inscription  are  in  the  genitive 
and  are  only  a  variation  of  *  tn^^nes 
tlenaxeis '  in  1055.  ^  parent 
would  bestow  a  gift  as  a  mark  of 
affectimh  (caritas)  ;  Teninna  might 
be  satisfied  with  expressing  friend- 
ship  to  Aulus  Metellus :  therefore  I 
suggest  Xisulic,  *  friendship.'  Here 
-lie  answers  well  to  our  -ship,  and 
indeed  (the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  may 
be  pleased  to  see)  to  the  Turkish 
termination,  as  in  Pasha-Zw.  Bnt 
I  add,  we  English  have  the  same 
in  Wed-ZocA%  Thus  the  simpler 
Xisu  would  mean  either  amicus  or 
amOy  diligo.  And  here  we  seem  to 
have  the  very  root  of  Cexase,  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  sense  dUedus. 
A  false  light  comes  from  Homer's 
i:€xapi<r/i£foc,  but  a  true  one  by  re- 
duplication from  Xisu.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  Greek  x^pt  and  Etruscan 
Xisu  may  be  akin  P 

Another  short    digression    con- 
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oemixig  aepirated  consonants.  Tlie 
modem  Greeks  aspirate  BFA  with 
no  change  in  the  meaning.  The 
ancient  Greeks  wonld  not  admit 
aspirates  in  two  successive  syl- 
lables;  hence  ra^ii  for  Oat^ify  and 
KixaZt  not  x^'x^^c*  The  Etmscans, 
on  the  contrary,  write  8f9ic,  where 
the  Greeks  have  6m  c  and  Tifivt : 
it  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable 
to  find  them  say  K£\aa£  not  x'X^^^' 
Bat  one  may  aknost  think  it  was 
matter  of  indi£Perence  to  them 
whether  they  used  x  or  *:,  r  or  0. 
Without  searching,  I  quickly  picked 
up  the  following  double  pronuncia- 
tion of  proper  names : 

8e0ie,  (Sefire)  Setre. 
Semtoi,  Sentni. 
Sn^na,  Satrina. 
Maicna,  Marxna. 
Lai^,  Lait,  Laris. 
lar^a,  Lartia,  Laiza. 
Fesins,  Fedius. 
Velxina,  Velzina,  Yelsina. 
Ten0nei,  Ventnei. 
Axani,  Ahoni. 
Xorxle,  Xurcle,  Herde. 
Arfoal,  Axtnial. 
Preen,  Prexn. 

So  in  common  nouns  and  verbs, 

TlenaxeU,  Tlenaces. 

8«c,Sex. 

Saftna,  Sutina,  Satna. 

eufulff,  9apul0. 

Municletf,  Municlet. 

Thus  we  must  not  be  microscopic 
in  dealing  with  the  aspirations. 
But  to  return  to  the  inscription 
1922 : 

Tho  word  Sansl  remains  to 
puzzle  or  instruct  us.  I  find,  on 
brass  monuments  only,  the  words 
Selvan,  Selvansl,  Selansl,  Sansl, 
and  SI,  perhaps  a  contraction.  On 
some  marble  monuments  the  word 
Nesl  occurs.  Hence  the  suspicion 
arises,  that  the  former  words  mean 
Brass,  Brazen,  Bronze,  of  Bright 
Copper  (ex  esre,  ox  Orichalco),  and 
the  latter,  of  marble.  Thus  as  a 
provisional  rendering,  I  obtain  for 
1922, 


Aulo,  Metelli  Veil  ex  VesiA  filio, 
hoc  donum  fecit  ex  sere  Teniona 
dneere  amicitise  {ergo). 

What  of  255,  on  a  bronze  statue? 

Laree  Lecne  tarce  Acres  u$urlan  Veltfi. 

Nothing  is  obscure  but  the  word 
UOnrlan,  which  I  cannot  find  else- 
where. It  seems  to  be  an  epithet 
of  Fleres,  such  as  grateful,  kind, 
acceptable.  YelOi  must  be  a  dative 
case,  apparently  for  Velesi,  or 
rather  for  Veldesi ;  for  there  is  a 
nomin.  VelOa.  Then  we  trans- 
late by 

Laraus  Licinius  dedit  donum  gratum  (?) 
VelBio. 

But  I  must  now  treat  in  detail 
the  words  connected  with  Sansl. 
Whether  final  I  marks  the  abla- 
tive, so  that  ex  cere  best  expresses 
the  grammar,  or  whether  -si  is 
comparable  to  a  Latin  adjective  in 
-sile,  making  aheneum  a  fitter 
translation,  remains  obscure.  But 
on  the  second  bronze  girl  (1052) 
we  find: 

V.  Cuinti .  Amtias .  selansl .  tez .  alpan  turce : 
which  admits  a  possible  rendering: 

Veins  Qtiintius  Aruntii  (filios)  ex  orichalco 
factum  munuseulum  dedit. 

This  presumes  tez  to  be  a  participle, 
from  verb  Te,  facere^  whence  Tece, 
fecit ;  but  whether  tez  be  an  abbre- 
viated word,  is  not  clear.  This 
translation  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  final  -si  of  selansl  is  a 
case-ending,  or  post-position. 

Next,  we  have  Selvansl  (iden- 
tical with  Selansl?)  on  a  bronze 
*  Lar,*  it  seems  (2582)  :* 

Canzate  selvansl  Le0anei  Alpnu  ecn  tuzce 
Larei. 

To  the  verb  Turce  (dedit)  the 
nominative  is  the  feminine  name 
LeOanei,  the  dative  after  the  verb 
is  apparently  Lar0i,  which  may 
stand  for  Lar^esi,  or  Lartesi,  if 
just  now  I  rightly  identified  YelOi 


^  Also  2334,  on  a  bronze  boy,  tho  word  Selvansl  and  Over  are  clearly  read :  but  the 
inscription  is  too  fragmentary  to  comment  on. 
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■with  VeWesi.'  The  thing  given 
appears  to  be  Canzate  selvansl; 
and  as  the  latter  "word  has  the 
force  of  an  epithet,  Canzate  seems 
to  be  a  substantive  in  the  accusa- 
tive. Mi  cana  (264,  349),  both 
on  marble  statues,  suggest  either 
Me  poeuit  or  sculpsU.  If  Canzate 
come  from  a  verb  Cana,  the  verb 
Tvould  seem  to  mean  stvidpnt  or 
finxit^  so  that  Canzat  may  mean 
effigies^  accusat.  Canzate?  I  am 
informed  that  X&n  in  Sanscrit 
means  to  dig^  whence  easily  is 
deduced  to  hollow^  to  engrave.  That 
this  can  at  all  confirm  the  sense 
of  sculpdt  for  Etruscan  Cana,  I 
dare  not  assert.  Next,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  Alpnu  be  nomi- 
native, to  join  with  LeOanei.  It 
recurs  2505  hisy  2412,  also  Alpanu 
2505  ter,  on  bronze  mirrors,  where 
it  is  accepted  as  the  name  of  a 
nymph.  The  termination  does  not 
suggest  the  feminine  sex;  but 
perhaps  here  it  may  be  rendered 
Alpina  or  Alfia.  But  what  can 
ecn  be,  if  Alpnu  be  a  nominative  ? 
I  must  presently  discuss  Eca ;  but 
unless  ecn  be  an  adverb,  it  is 
apparently  an  adjective  or  demon- 
strative in  the  accusative,  agreeing 
with  Canzate.  The  prevalent  belief 
is  that  Eca  means  H/c,  Acec,  hoCj 
or  the  adverb  7iic.  I  shall  proceed 
to  argue  that  it  means  Sacer  or 
Pius.  But  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  Ecn  can  be  accusative 
of  Eca,  rather  it  is  emphatic  for 
Cen,  this :  whence 

Effigiem  ex  arichalco  LeBania  Alfia  hancce 
dedit  Larti, 

In  78  we  have  on  a  bronze  statu- 
ette, with  the  words  all  run  together, 
Tsturce  Ham6a  Alfia  tavi  selran. 

If  Tsturce  is  a  single  word,  and 
Te  (Tes,  Tis  ?)  is  a  preposition 
compounded  with  the  verb  as  De- 
didit,  Condidit,  this  would  be  of 
much  importance,  if  established. 
HamOa  Alfia    is    the   lady  giver; 


Selvan  appears  to  be  a  substantive, 
the  thing  given;  qii,  bronze?  I 
cannot  find  Tavi  again,  nor  any 
clue  to  the  sense. 

On  the  small  bronze  statue  of  a 
sitting  boy,  holding  a  bird  (1930), 
we  read: 

Fleres  zee  aansl  oeer. 
The  last  word  perhaps  should  be 
ct;er,  the  difference  of  F  and  E 
being  slight.  Zee  is  a  word  whollj 
unknown,  and  not  recurring.  k& 
a  mere  guess,  try  the  Latin  adverb 
Ecce,  En!  hehold.  Then  the  syn- 
taxis 

DoDum  en  ex  sere  parvnm  t 

But  what  if  Zee  mean^i&i?  or  coper 
Finally  in  1055  his,  on  a  small 
bronze  statue,  we  find 
Lar6ia  :  Ateinei :  flores  :  puantimshtiirce. 

If  Pttiac,  Puia  mean  pner^  pueUa, 
it  is  possible  that  Puantim  means 
puerile,   Ijf  further  SI  be  contracted 
for  Sansl,  we  obtain 
Lartia  Atinia  donum  puerile  ahenenm  dedit. 

This  is  wholly  uncertain,  and  I  rest 
nothing  on  it,  barely  observing,  that 
we  have  as  yet  no  disproof  that 
Sansl  means  ^  of  bronze.' 

Let  us  pass  to  «  new  and  import- 
ant topic.  Wtau  does  Eca  8udi 
mean  ?  Because  in  Oscan  the  pro- 
noun answering  to  Latin  Mc  has 
the  forms  Eka,  Ekak,  Ekask,  Eb- 
sin,  dbc,  learned  men  have  been 
vehemently  persuaded  that  in  Etrus- 
can Eca  must  mean  this  or  here;  as 
if  Etruscan  were  nearer  to  Oscan 
than  Latin  to  Greek  or  Umbrian. 
This  rendering  seems  to  me  quite 
improbable  on  the  face  of  it.  What 
is  more,  at  least  on  one  perfect 
sepulchre,  where  the  inscription 
nearly  fills  the  whole  front  (2085) 
Eca  sud  stands  alone.  There  is  no 
room  for  another  word,  nor  perhaps 
can  anything  be  lost,  except  possibly 
i  at  the  end,  just  making  Eca  sndi. 
The  same  Eca  suO  is  placed  simi- 
larly in  2084,  2086,  but  a  part  is 


'  We  might  imagine  a  declension  which  makes 

N.  Lard  or  I^ris,  G.  Lartes,  D.  L&r€l ; 
N.  Veie,  a.  Veltes?  D.  Veiei  ; 
but,  I  think,  in  2184  Lartesi  is  dative,  though  Tai-tesi  U  there  giv^n  us. 
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broken,  and  lost  letters  are  indi. 
<3ated :  while  2087,  2088  have  (Eea) 
«aOi  nesl  or  neisl ;  and  2089  is  Eca 
snOi  nesl  tetnie.  Now  if  Eca  snOi 
ever  stood  alon^e  on  a  sepolohre, 
neither  word  coald  be  a  pronoun. 
Inevitably  the  phrase  mnst  consist 
of  an  adjective  and  substantive,  like 
Sacrum  sepnlcnun,  Pia  sedes :  for 
we  see  no  mark  of  a  genitive,  like 
Mortnomm  Sedes.  This  is  a  first 
step.  If  it  be  conceded,  it  will 
further  be  observed  that  SnOina  is 
^common  on  productions  of  art  which 
have  nothing  sacred  in  them ;  also 
SnOi  is  found  similarly.  On  the 
other  hand,  Eca  nowhere  appears 
except  with  sepulchres  and  in  the 
^reat  Pemsine  inscription  1914a, 
line  20.  Thus  I  incline  to  render 
Sea,  sclera,  and  SuOi  fahrica  or 
iBoUcula.  Then  Nesl  (ex  marmore  ?  ) 
goes  well  with  it ;  and 

Eea  bM  nesl  Tetnie  (2089), 
yields  [though  I  distrust  neel"], 

Saerom  adieulam  ex  marmore  Tetinius 
(erezit). 

Finally,  I  think  Eca,  eacer,  compa- 
rable to  Chreek  ayioc,  but  I  rest 
nothing  on  this.  We  have  now  to 
test  the  possibility  of  this  transla- 
tion by  a  large  number  of  inscrip- 
tions. 

3158.  Eca  saft  nesl  Fan  .  .  . 

Saerom fabricam  ex  marmore  Pan{9A 
dedicat). 
.2031.  Eea  raft  Laftal  Cilnia. 

Saerom  fabricam  e  LatiA  (natns) 
CUMuM  (dedicat). 

2602  on  a  sepulchral  chapel : 

Eea  sn9i  Oanxnilos  Masnial ; 

StMcra  iuUeula  TanaquUii  e  Matnid  (nati). 

2181.  Eca  8ii9i  iSerins  Saties  Mancas ; 

Saera  adieula  Eierini  Saiii  Manca, 
2601.  Eca  raft  Yuizee  Vel.  1  .  .  • 

Sacra  adicula  Foeeii  Veli  ,  •  • 

2130,  on  a  sepulchral  co/er  (not  a 
sepulchre),  Fabretti  corrects  ^rvatna 
into  iiUna^  supposed  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  sudina.  Also  for  Pipinanas 
he  reads  Yipinanas.    Then  we  have 

{Eea  sntna  Amftd  Yipinanas  Setfresla. 
Saerom  fabrieam  ex  ArunHd  (fiUiu) 
VibenM  SeBrenOa  (habet). 
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In  2 131  and  2182,  the  letters  are 
uncertain.    They  seem  to  mean  the 
same  inscription. 
(  Eca  snft  Lai«al  Tar .  Ls  .  Sortiu 
or    Tar(xn)as  Sacniu 
Saeram  adieulam  e  Lartid  Tar{quimi) 
filius  . . .  (erexit). 

On  a  pillar  (1931)  is  read 

{Suft  etera  Veins  Aneis  Sentinates. 
Fabriea  seeunda  Veli  Annii  Seniinatis. 

This  distinctly  shows  that  in  '  Eca 
suOi,'  suOi  is  the  substantive.  It 
also  shows  that  su0i  does  not  mean 
a  tomb ;  for  Veins  Annius  could  not 
have  two  tombs ;  indeed,  a  Pillar  is 
not  a  tomb,  but  like  a  Goffer  it  is  a 
structure,  a  &bric.  With  this  the 
derivative  SuOina,  so  common  on 
works  of  art,  accords. 

In  2031  hie,  LarOal — Gilisal  can- 
not be  construed  together,  and  one 
of  the  two  apparently  must  be  an 
abridged  surname.  Whether  Gilisal 
can  be  derived  from  a  place^  whether 
Uspu  is  certainly  a  name,  what  B 
means,  are  all  obscure, 
r  Eca  raft  LuM  B  .  Uspn  .  CilisaL 

<  Saeram  fabricam  e  Lartid  (natns)  Sutia 
I     Uepo  CUiceneis  (?) 

In  1934  Axnaz  seems  genitive  for 
Axnas,  as  in  some  other  examples. 
On  a  pillar  is  inscribed : 

rSnft  Bntias  Velimnas  Epesial  Axnaz 

<  Fabriea  Rutii  Volwmniit  ex  E^heeid  JUii 

8uOi  occurs  without  Eca  in  2600 

Anc(e)n  raft  cnrix^uitfe  Hatnnas  Larisalisa. 

Here  at  first  sight  curixunOe  is  a 
verb  and  Su6i  the  accusative,  with 
the  syntax 

Totam  fabricam  ooruecravii  Matuna  (filius) 
LarisalUa. 

But  in  truth  we  know  nothing  about 
CurixunOe.  It  may  be  an  adverb 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  as  etrcvm- 
circa,  and  su0i  be  the  verb,  or  the 
verb  be  understood. 

I  must  not  omit  the  inscription 
on  Alcestis  (2598),  though  nothing 
in  it  is  certain.  No  word  but  Eca 
comes  again !  Axrum  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Greek  'Ax^porra. 

Eca  ersoe  nac  axmni  flerArcs. 
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Apparently  Fleres  turuoe  or  Fleredi 
tnrce,  for  Latin  Dono-dedit,  is  com- 
pounded into  PlereOurce.  With  Bca, 
bearing  no  mark  of  gender,  we  seem 
forced  to  suppose  that  Ersce  is 
woman  and  Nac  self  or  h/e,  the  verb 
taking  a  double  accusative.  Whence 
you  get,  if  Eca  be  sacred,  pious — 
Piafemna  vUam  Acheronta  doHo-dedit, 

Yet  this  is  very  bald:   her  hus- 
band ought  to  be  alluded  to. 

State  the  problem  more  at  f  ulL 
Given  the  five  words  above,  the 
first  meaning  Sacer,  Sanctus,  Pius, 
the  last  meaning  Dono-dedit,  Pto- 
degit ;  to  find  an  admissible  syntax 
that  will  give  a  sentiment  here  ap- 
propriate. Since  Eca  has  no  mark 
of  gender,  either  Ersce  must  be  its 
noun  (a  hypothesis  already  tried),  or 
Eca  must  be  predicate  of  a  general 
sentiment  and  Ersce  must  contain 
the  idea  of  Whoever,  quisquis.  Sup- 
pose its  ending  -oe  to  be  the  rela- 
tive gtUB.  Then  we  have  just  words 
enough  for  the  following : 
Sancta  (est),  fMrUi-qua  eausd  vitamprodegit. 

This  implies  that  Ers  is  mariH,  and 
Ep  mar&tis.  In  Turkish  Er  is  vir^ 
and  since  in  (Gaelic  this  is  Fear,  in 
Welsh  Gwr,  it  would  not  be  at  all 
wonderful  if  so  widely  diffused  a 
root  were  common  to  Etruscan. 
Some  indeed  have  seen  it  in  Greek 
"Ap-jyc.  According  to  this  conjec- 
ture, Nac  would  be  a  preposition 
jpropier,  governing  a  genitive  (there- 
fore I  wrote  catud  for  it) ;  and 
A^nm  either  a  noun  vilam  or  a 
pronoun  «d-ip«a«n.  If  the  latter,  its 
final  m  may  possibly  mark  the  ac- 
cusative, as  with  YelOinam,  puiam. 
That  it  means  Acheronta  is  quite 
as  wild  a  guess  as  that  it  means  se- 
ipsam.  My  argpoment  simply  aims 
to  show,  that  in  2598  no  reftitation 
is  found  of  the  hypothesis  that  Eca 
means  sacred^  piotis. 

1  do  not  deny  that  in  most  of  the 
inscriptions  it  is  possible  to  render 
Eca  this  ;  but  2598  is  less  fietvour- 
able  to  the  rendering  Eca,  ihiSf  than 
to  that  of  Eca,  pious,  holy.  At  the 
same  time,  when  Fabretti  (Glossary, 
Eea)  observes  that  the  word  occurs 


only  with  Sndi — a  remark  in  which 
he  forgets  both  2598  and  the  great 
Perusine  inscription — ^he  seems  to 
confute  the  hypothesis  that  it  can 
mean  this.  The  word  *  this^  snrelj 
could  not  be  so  confined  in  its  use. 
In  2183  a  new  phenomenon  meet» 
us  in  Sutfic.  As  before,  I  fancy  the 
final  c  or  ca  may  be  the  definite 
article ;  but  in  this  instance  we  need 
the  sense  Hie,  rather  than  oIito 
(Die,  Qui).  In  Puia,  Puiac,  final  c 
discriminates  the  masculine.  In  a 
bilingual  inscription  (69)  Frontac 
is  translated  fulguriator.  Here 
fipovT^  (tonitrus)  guides  us  to  Front, 
fulgury  and  -oc  has  a  force  like  -ator, 
or,  say  -riyc,  -r«p  of  Greek.  This 
2183  is  not  a  tomb  nor  a  coffer,  bat 
a  statue  of  marble  beautifully  scnlp- 
tured.  It  is  inscribed  to  or  for  the 
son  of  Veins  Ezpo.  If  we  could 
dispense  with  the  name  of  this  son, 
the  last  word  Gerinu  might  seem  to 
be  a  passive  verb  like  ZUaxnn. 

£ca  sudic  Veliui  Ezpns  clensi  carina; 
Pia  fabrica  hoe  Veli  Eeponis  fiUo  dedi- 
catur  (?). 

But  since,  it  seems,  his  name  could 
not  have  been  omitted,  we  appear 
forced  to  suppose  Cerinu  to  be  bi» 
name  in  the  dative,  like  Latin  Qoi- 
rino ;  and  a  new  declension  is  dis- 
covered, such  as  was  above  angared 
for  LarOialisule  in  the  genitive. 
Then  we  have  to  render  it  JUio  Cer- 
rino  (dedicatur). 

Further,  in  42  we  have  an  inscrip- 
tion, perhaps  imperfect, 

Mi  8a0i  Lartfial  Mu^iciu. 
The  order  of  the  words  forbids 
the  translation,  Ego  (sum)  fdbrko> 
MudicieLariid  (nati).  I  think  SaOi 
is  a  verb  (on  which  I  proceed  to 
treat),  and  that  either  Kn0iciis  is 
nominative  or  another  nominative  is 
lost. 

He  stroxit  e  Laxtik  (natus)  Mu^ou- 
Mi,  like  French  moi,  seems  to  be 
emphatic  for  I  or  Me. 

I  incline  to  regard  SuW  asaverb 
in  the  following  (1487),  at  the  en- 
trance  of  a  sepulchre,  in  which 
eificiy  seems  to  me  a  Greek  word— 
the  routt. 


{ 
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AtdB  Lar9  VelinuiaB  Arzneal  ^osiur  ea0i 

aoil  ^e. 
Aruns  Lars  (or  Lartis?)  VclumnU  [filius] 

ex  Arsinod  lectos  strttxit  inius  (?)  cryptam. 

Bat  the  0  in  O^sinr  and  Oece  is  by 
Fabretti  read  as  h,  the  sonnd  6  (by 
local  dialect  perhaps)  so  changing. 
Ousiuf^  AcU^  and  Qjjicri  do  not  recur : 
thns  we  are  tantalized.  Dennis 
first  explained  6asiar  lectos :  it 
shows  the  plural  mark.  If  9ece  be 
a  Terb,  SuOi  may  be  a  noun,  vrith 
Acil  as  post-position. 

Bat  in  the  following,  I  think, 
SaOi  fntut  be  a  verb : 

(2603)  Hi  8n0ilTel9ari<hira  turce  An. 
Veltfari  Fniscial. 

This  is  inscribed  round  a  beautiful 
Medusa's  head.  The  verb  Turce 
(^dedif)  necessarily  has  as  its  nomi- 
native the  name  following,  viz. 
Aula  Yelduri,  bom  of  a  mother 
Fniscia,  perhaps  Puniciaor  ^oLvLotra. 
The  preceding  name  YelOuri  6ura 
cannot  also  be  nominative  to  Turce, 
and  cannot  be  the  accusative  after 
it.  Inevitably  Mi  is  (jne)  the  accu- 
sative. Hence  Vel^ri  6ura  needs 
another  verb.  Moreover,  the  second 
Yel&uri  having  a  prssnomen  Aule, 
we  expect  the  former  Velfluri  to 
have  in  contrast  another  pnanomen. 
This  seems  to  be  L.,  meaning  La/rs^ 
as  usual.  Hence  I  think  the  books 
ill-joui  9vM  into  one  word.  The 
group  must  be  broken  up  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Mi  :  su^  :  L  :  VelOuri 
Gora;  which  must  be  complete  in 
itself.  The  line  has  two  verbs, 
with  Mi  as  a  common  accusative; 
thus  Sudi,  elsewhere  a  substantive,  is 
here  a  verb.  This  happens  so  often 
in  En^ish(a8  in  Hate,  Love,  Walk, 
Bun,  Hit,  Move)  that  it  cannot  excite 
wonder.  Su0i,  previously  fabricOj 
will  here  he  faiyricavU,  finxit 

Mi  mfi  L .  Yelffori  eura,  turce  Au  .  Vel^uri 

FniaGial; 
Me  fimxU  Larg  Vblturitu  ^ura,  dedii  Aulus 

Vi^turiua  e  Pkctnissd  (natus). 

The  apposition  is  quite  like  Latin. 
Whether  Oura  is  a  separate  name 
is  not  certain.  In  the  great  Peru- 
sine  inscription  yelOinaOuras  occurs 
twice,  impiyiDg  that  VelOinaOura  is 


treated  as .  one  word.    The  same 
appears  wiiji  Yipia-Alsina,  2180. 

Oural  (1822)  shows  Ouria  to  be  a 
woman's  name.  As  for  Yipia  Alsina 
(2180)  we  have  on  a  bronze  mirror 
the  words — 

.  Yipia  Alnnai  turce  Venenas  Caea ; 
in  which  Alsinat  is  necessarily 
dative,  as  in  old  Latin ;  viz.  ViincB 
Alsinm  decUt  Porsence  (filia)  Gaia.  In 
Umbrian  this  imperfect  concord  is 
common.  We  expect  Yipiai  Alsinai. 

In  an  inscription  (2335)  on  a  Tar- 
quinian  sarcophagus  we  find  the 
words  ansudi  and  caUsiAdi^  with  the 
aspect  of  compound  verbs,  strangely 
reminding  one  of  the  Greek  prepo- 
sitions dva  and  Kara,  as  if  one  might 
translate  them  refecU  and  canfeoU. 
Tasudi  appears  twice,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  verb.  T^iM'ce  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  as  a  possible 
compound,  like  eondidity  dedidit. 
In  contrast  to  SuOina  occur  the 
words  Tinscuil,  Inscuil,  on  objects 
of  brass.  Tinscuil  appears  to  me 
a  substantive,  but  Inscuil  to  be  a 
verb  in  1050,  Qapna  Uunu  inaGwU. 
.  .  .  I  must  not  conceal  that 
Fabretti  quotes  1050  as  contaioing 
Tinscuil.  He  supposes  that  T  has 
been  broken  off  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  line,  and  he  interprets 
the.  word  to  be  a  man's  name,  the 
diminutive  of  Tins.  But  on  a  bronze 
candelabrum,  the  word  Lusni  at 
once  suggests  the  Ghreek  words  for 
*  lamp '  current  in  Italy — lychmuejid 
lychnium ;  and  Gapna  has  to  me  the 


.\ 


Sapna  loBiii 

inscnil   a01ic 

saKhi 


V 


aspect  of  the  Etruscan  artificer's 
name :  '  Tapius  lychnium  confinxit 

'       The    remaining 

words  are  wholly  unknown.  As 
concisely  as  I  can,  I  will  state  why 
I  suspect  that  Tinscuil  means  ccist 
(in  bronze),  and  Suthina  wrought 
(with  a  tool).  Each  stands  alone 
on  works  of  art ;  Tinscuil  on  bronise 
only:  SuOina  seems  to  be  a  par- 
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ticiple  (as  fabrefactus)  from  the 
verb  Sn^.  From  three  inscriptioiis 
on  pottery  I  saspected  that  Inaia 
meant  the  Pot-factory,  and  com- 
paring -aia  with  Greek  -eco,  as  the 
place  or  shop,  In  seems  the 
verbal  root  for  Fingo,  Fig-nlns. 
Then  Inesci  in  great  Per.  Ins. 
stmok  me  as  adjective  to  Snci 
(Company  ?  Ghiild),  and  this  I 
connected  with  Inscnil.  Of  coarse 
we  want  fresh  material  to  confnte 
or  confirm  this. 

Above,    the  combination  Precu" 

dwasi denarasi    was 

quoted  from  191 5.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  2058  it  is  said  of 
Lars,  son  of  Aledna  or  Alesins  by 
Athanasia  Bnfia,  that  at  the  age  of 
sixty  he 

lupnce  mnnisvletf  calusunuii. 

So  ends  the  epitaph,  and  it  opens 
new  thooght.  To  the  dative  plural 
calusurasi  he  gave  or  left  some- 
thing ;  viz.  munisvleB ;  therefore 
the  verb  lupuce  is  here  active. 
(Generally  it  seems  to  mean  obiitf 
decessit  Obiit  in  Latin  is  properly 
active;  but  in  the  phrase  ObiU 
mortem^  the  accusative  being  omit- 
ted, the  7erb  seems  to  change  its 
sense  and  become  neuter.  This 
epitaph  makes  me  think  that 
reliquit  is  the  true  sense  of  Lupuce, 
and  that  vitam  is  understood,  when 
it  seems  to  mean  died.    Thus 

either,    reliquit  memoriam  posteris : 
or,    reliquit  moestitiam  cognatia : 

alike  gives  the  syntax.  And  now 
the  possibility  is  suggested  that 
Lupu  is  the  same  root  as  Xctc,  and 
that  my  comparison  of  Lupu,  Lupum 
to  eXcire,  tXiirov  is  closer  than  was 
intended.  That  Menerva  (goddess 
.of  wisdom,  not  of  war,  to  the  £tms- 
.oans)  contains  in  her  name  the 
element  Men  identical  with  that  of 
Latin  Men,  Mem,  Mon,  and  of 
Greek  /lev,  /iki},  Sanscrit  Man,  may 
fairly  be  assumed  as  a  provisional 
hypothesis.  Munisvled  seems  a 
derivation  from  Man.  Indeed,  in 
2059  we  read 

lupuce  munisuretf  calu[8ura8i], 
in  which  Munisvled  and  MnnisureO 


seem  intended  for  the  same  noon. 
(A  stroke  added  to  Etroscan  1 
changes  it  to  r.)  In  2335  Timan9- 
zivas  appears  to  me  a  derivation 
from  Mun,  with  nearly  the  sense  of 
moTvunenH :  -ziva  representing  -ffccor, 
-etor,  -ium,  -arium,  or  -mentnxn, 
and  TimunO  being  a  formative  from 
Mun  comparable  to  Oufuld  above. 
Lar9  Lardalisa,  son  of  Camna  or 
Gamins  by  Atinia, 

{cattsntfi  timunAnras  muni  zz. 
eomtruxii  monimenti  tilnaa  (?)  zz. 

Municlet  is  in  the  great  inscription 
1914.  In  2339  the  word  Munided 
occurs,  and  night  mean  monumenif 
memorial f  or  m,emory.  In  367  the 
letters  are  uncertain  ;  but  it  is 
written  at  the  entrance  of  the 
sepulchre : — 

Lar6i  Cvenlea  ta«u0L  maoic^eai  (?)1 

qu^    Lar9ia  Quenlii  (filia)  stnzitmoni-  \ 

mentum  (?)  J 

The  root  Man  seems  here  to  show 
itself  instead  of  Mun.  TasuOiloob 
like  an  Arabic  verb  feminine,  but 
no  gender  elsewhere  appears  in  the 
verbs,  so  that  Ta  must  have  some 
other  sense.  Munisured  and  Mnni- 
suleO  may  be  at  present  rendered 
either  memoriam  or  moMiUiamf  with 
equal  plausibility  perhaps,  from 
root  Mun ;  and  I  proceed  to  Cala- 
surasi. 

The  word  Gains  is  found  in 
2339>a2i  inscription  onasidewallt 
which  rather  needs  than  impsrts 
light.  Yet  from  the  first  line  per- 
haps we  glean  that  Cizi  means 
here 

{Lartf  Geisinis  Velua  clan  cin  zilax^^' 
Lars  Ceiimii  VHiJUw*hle(?)tepidhutit. 

The  syntax  of  what  follows  is  very 
obscure,  and  some  letters  uncertain. 
Six  words  together  are  of  unknown 
sense ;  yet  I  conjecture  that  Mum- 
cleO  means  memoriam^  and  Cains 
(nomin,)  gentilis.  Hence,  perhaps, 
Calusur  geniiles,  and  Calii80»» 
gentUibus.  Then  Cal  gretw  (P)  would 
be  related  to  Cla  or  Cle  nearly  as 
Gren  to  Ona  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  things  without  life  no  mark  of 
gender  has  appeared  in  Btrnscan, 
which  seems,  like  English,  to  treat 
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all  lifeless  thinfrs  as  nenter.  Even 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  neuters  do  not 
distingnish  the  accusative  from  the 
Jiominative ;  nor  do  accusatives 
press  on  onr  notice  in  Etruscan, 
except  with  persons,  as  Vel^a 
YelOinam,  ana  puia  puiam,  where 
we  jfretume  that  -am  denotes  an 
aocnsatiye.  In  the  word  6uful6asa 
(804)  the  final  -a  has  the  aspect  of 
an .  acensatiye,  so  has  final  -e  of 
Ganzate,  2582,  and  final  -i  of 
Manimeri  (2056)  ;  but  these  much 
need  corroboration.  Manimer 
(ctfcTroc  ?)  I  suppose  to  be  plural  of 
"Manim  (f«:€7voc?)i  but  the  word 
does  not  recur.  In  the  great  Peru- 
sine  inscription  (1914)  we  have 
Fnsle  (a  13)  and  Fusleri  (a  4),  Per- 
AdmFii8leriisaccus.pl.  Comparing 
Ziux^Oas  with  6ufnl6as  we  shall  not 
doubt  that  -(m  denotes  the  genitive, 
and  that  ZilaxnuO  is  a  verlnl  noun, 
i^puUura,  The  -nu  added  to  Zilax 
may  be  compared  to  -i^v  in  Greek 
Cevy-Fv-;jc.  I  imagine  that  Zilaxnu 
is  the  passive  of  a  catuative  verb, 
derived  from  Zilax  ^^  ZilaO,  cubat. 
That  the  real  root  is  Zil  may  be 
conjectured  from  Zelaru  (sepul- 
cralis  ?) ;  but  letters  are  doubtful. 
On  the  stone  cofBn  2059  it  is  said 
of  a  lady  that  she 

HnlefcTalan  zilax^ivcet  lupuce  manisiirei' 
cala[8araa]. 


Of  these  five  words  I  think  the  first 
is  in  the  dative  singular,  and  marks 
the  exact  spot  (dativus  loci)  with 
such  a  syntax  as  the  following  : 

Ad'periMlam  sepuUa  eatt  reliquit  mcutUiam 
gemtUibus. 

The  word  TenOas  is  similarly 
genitive  from  a  nomin.  Ten0,  and 
as  the  probable  root  of  the  latter, 
Tenu  appears,  with  Tenve  and  Tenl. 
Mamnux  occurs  several  times,  and 
Mamx  once ;  also  an  apparent  root 
Mamu.  £0  fanu,  in  1915,  seems  to 
me  to  mean  Talia  fatur,  rait  ^titrl^ 
which  gives  the  root  Fa,  identical 
with  Cheek  and  Latin,  the  -nu  being 
adsdtitious,  unless  we  prefer  to 
compare  the  words  with  rdh^aiv- 
cc.  liupUf  Turn  (?),  Mamu,  TenU| 
Masu,  FanUy  Zilaxnu,  Cam,  Matu, 


are  perhaps  verbs  of  the  third 
person.  I  cannot  prooe  it,  but  I 
use  the  suspicion  as  a  clue.  The 
'  lautn  Vel0mas '  (hadres  Yolsinii  P) 
announces  something  (1914)  and 
the  'lautnescle  Ames'  (hsaredu- 
lus  (?)  Auli)  also  announces  some- 
thing in  1 91 5.  In  the  one  we  read 
'£6  cam*  (talia promulgat?),  in  the 
other  <  EJd  fanu  *  (taliafatur  P). 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mamx 
and  Marunux,  formed  from  Mar-nu,. 
denote  a  final  -x  servile.  We  have 
already  seen  -0  in  this  place,  snd 
likewise  -c  in  puiac,  frontac.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  Etruscan  names 
both  X  and  8  are  apt  to  run  down 
into  simple  h.  Thus  we  have  rea- 
son to  suspect  an  analogy  to  the 
final  h  and  <  or  0  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  nouns ;  so  far  at  least  that 
accident  decided  whether  the  x  or 
the  6  final  should  prevail,  with  no 
marked  difierence  of  sense. 

In  Tlenaxes,  gen.  from  Tlenax,  we 
see  T — X  replace  T — 6,  and  are  warn- 
ed that  the  root  is  Len ;  so  that  in 
Lenaxe  the  -xe  is  an  addition  for 
the  past  tense,  as  -ce  in  Lupuce. 
Nay,  we  now  even  seem  to  be 
warned  that  Zilo,  Zilaxe  Zilax, 
ZilaO,  are  the  same  woiti,  but  I 
cannot  make  out  the  tense  satis- 
factorily. Len  in  Etruscan  we 
find  to  represent  x^P»  ^^«  ^°^ 
Welsh  Car.  [The  Leine  which  Mr. 
Taylor  interprets  livedy  to  me  seems 
ratiier  to  mean  scarcely  ;  as  in  Latin 
epitaphs,  '  via  ann.  xx.*] 

Some  pages  back,  I  deferred  ex- 
plaining  why  I  assigned  to  Amce 
mamnux  the  syntax  of  prope  an- 
gulwn.  *Amce'  occurs  in  three 
connections.  First  with  a  numeral, 
as  when  a  person's  age  is  named ; 
*  nearly  twenty '  or  *  scarcely  twenty  * 
may  atike  suit.  Next  when  a  lady 
is  called  Puiam  amce,  the  rendering 
'nearly  a  girl,'  'not  much  more 
than  a  girl,'  is  admissible ;  but  not 
'  scarcely  a  girl.'  Thirdly,  when  a  de- 
ceased person  lies  'amce  marunuxi' 
this  seems  to  decide  that  Amce 
means  n«ar,  and  that  Mamnux  ^ 
some  place  within  the  sepulchre. 
This  leads  me  to  render  it  angtdum 
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tentatively.  But  it  most  be  ob- 
seryed  that  Puiam  amce  with  the 
syntax  of  Latin  Pnellam  prope,  is 
joined  with  a  nominative  in  the 
sense  of  Pene  paella,  almost  a  girl, 
nearly  a  g^l. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  new  argument, 
that  final  -va  is  equivalent  to  a  post- 
position in.  Such  an  inversion  is 
common  in  XJmbrian,  which  may 
well  have  been  affected  in  its  com- 
position by  the  more  cultivated 
Etruscan.  On  comparing  two 
phrases: 

23356.  Zilc  0ufi  tenAas  marannxl 
2056.    Zilc  mamouxta  tentf&s    / 

I  am  persuaded  that  both  the  like- 
ness and  diversity  of  their  syntax 
are  reproduced  by : 

•  .  .  cubatytur^a  local!  angiilam*! 
.  .  .  cubat  angulo-tii  loculi         J 

which  implies  6ufi  to  be  an  adverb 
or  adverbial  preposition. 

Similar  in  2057  is '  Svalus^  maru- 
nuxvaj'  with  the  syntax  of  Ostii  in- 
imgulo,  the  order  of  the  words  being 
unimportant,  if  only  -va  adhere  to 
Marunux.  We  may  now  insist  that 
in  2056,  'Eitva  tamera'  has  the 
same  s^tax  as  eddem  in  camera^ 
and  'eitoa  pia'  in  2340  the  same 
syntax  as  eodem  in  die  or  eodem  in 
mense,  (The  last  seems  nearly  to 
fix  the  sense  of  Pia  as  meaning  day 
or  else  month,)  Further,  'ZUaf^ 
maruxva  tarils '  has  the  syntax  of 
'he  rests  in  the  turn  of  life,' 
rpoTT^'iy  (iioTov,  (Whether  Tarils  is 
correct,  I  do  not  discuss,  but  sup- 
pose it  derived  from  Ril — year.) 
Marux  (2101)  cannot  come  from 
Mamn  (of  2033  his)  unless  the  -nu 
be  a  verbal  addition,  and  Mar  the 
root.  To  feel  my  way,  I  imagine 
that  Mar  means  turn,  as  perhiftps 
in  Gh^eek  ev/iap^c  hvafiaprfd  where 
the  root  is  un-Greek ;  then  I  render 
Mamu,  rpcVerac,  Marux,  r/Mnri},  and 
Mamnuxt  comer.  But  we  need 
new  instances  to  test  such  guesses. 


In  19 1 5  '  Etoa  0auie '  will  similarly 
have  the  syntax  of  hlb-ipsft  in 
tabul&. 

After  this,  I  may  suggest  a  poB- 
fiible  syntactical  analysis  of  the  im- 
portant inscription  2056,  which  is  a 
supplement  to  2055,  from  which  we 
began  above.  The  sense  of  many 
words  is,  of  course,  uncertain.  I 
suppose  that  £61  must  be  a  noun  in 
the  nominative.  Eslz  is  foosd  in 
2057  and  2335  but  brings  no  light 
I  render  Arce,  Manim  as  in  3055. 

2056.  CAmB  Aletfnas  Ar  .  dan  ril  zzxxmi 
<  Aruns  Akni  Jruntia  fiUug,  aworm 
I    xuv, 

{eitva  tamera  sarvenas  dcnar  zal  arce. 
eddem-in  camerd  erypta  Uberoi  tra 
kabuU, 

{Acnanasa  zilc  marnnnxtNi  teahs: 
Acrumasa  ciAat  anyukhiu  loeitU  :* 

feBl  matn  manimeri. 

\oella  tenet  iKtiwovt  {thio  alterot). 

Whether  clenar  can  be  accnsa- 
tive,  I  do  not  know ;  but  final  short 
vowels  are  often  omitted  in  these 
inscriptions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ahldice 
in  -al  cannot  be  nsed  for  a  locaiive. 
Indeed,  the  Latins  ordinarily  add 
In. 

The  Etruscan  language  seems  to 
have  as  little  of  organized  gender  as 
the  English,  except  as  to  names. 
Neither  the  adjectives  nor  the  de- 
monstratives show  gender.  Pos- 
sibly even,  as  with  the  TuAs,  the 
words  He  and  She  are  not  dis- 
tinguished. 

But  for  the  numerous  obliteiap 
tions  and  uncertain  letters  in  the 
most  important  inscriptions,  I  am 
persuaded  that  we  should  disooyer 
other  post-positions  from  thenL  In- 
deed Mamuxtef  denotes  such  a 
post-position  -tef,  perhaps  akin  to 
the  adverb  or  preposition  6nfi,  and 
the  concords  denoted  in  the  remark- 
able combination  (2100) — 
eiBtt'eve  ep(e)r^i)De-c8  ma-cs  tMve 


*  This  word  Srala  snggesta  that  MuleOsvalasi  in  2059  above  may  be  a  eompoand 
noon,  as  Ostip-ad-portam,  and  that  Mulea  is  a  nonn  from  root  Hoi.  Elsewfaeze  v* 
find  Miiiiine»  Mnlvene,  Mulml.    With  Mnl-T«ne  compare  Sar-rena  of  2056. 

*  I  mean,  a  niches    I  do  not  know  the  Latin  nama. 
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show    someihiiig    worthy    of  dis- 
coTcry- 

Spur-ana  and  Spiir-e6i  ;  Epr^ 
EprO-neTCy  Eprd-necs,  EprO-ne ; 
SpeUOi,  Spel-On,  Spel-an-eOi,  Ac. 
would  repay  analj^sis.  But  the 
materials  are  tantajiriiig.  My  last 
Attempt  now  shall  be  to  represent 
the  syntax  of  the  greater  part  of 
1 915,  the  Pemsine  inscription  se- 
cond in  importance. 

I.  rC«hen  n9i  hiii0ia  does  aaxm. 
XHrnc  (est)  adicula/eralisfamUuf  nobilis, 

3.  t  Etiw  0aiire   laatnesde  careari  Allies 

I  Bdc  tpad'in  tabuld  haredultts  pMicu$ 
\     AulieLartid{n9ti) 

J      nazasi 

J  tutiu-maximis   Lartialisuli  e   Cestinid 

I     Uheris 

4.  fetf  fium.  Lantn  preciur — 
\iaUa  fatur.    Hares  natu-mtunmus — 

From  HinOial  a  ghost  I  infer 
fiinOin  ghostly ^  or  belonging  to  the 
inferi.  Finally,  a  few  words  may 
be  in  place  concerning  the  vocali- 
zation  of  the  Etroscan  language. 
At  Csere  was  found,  written  round 
a  goblet  (2404),  a  nearly  perfect 
set  of  letters,  which  apparently 
must  have  been  poetry.  They  are 
accepted  as  Etruscan,  but  are  as 
fall  of  vowels  as  Attic  Greek; 
indeed,  the  vowels  and  consonants 
are  admirably  balanced.  All  the 
words  being  joined  into  one,  the 
division  is  wholly  conjectural,  but 
for  convenience  of  reading  they 
may  be  thus  exhibited. 

Jii  nice  9mn%  mi  ma  9amar(u)m 

lisi  pi9i  lurenai 
e9e  erai  nie  epana 

mi  n(. . .)  una  atavhe  lefh. 

Jfi  sounds  like  Greek  fn),  Lepsius 
thought  the  verses  must  be  Pelas- 
gian,  because  Csere  (otherwise 
called  Agylla)  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Pelasgian  colony.  That  the  ditty 
should    be     thought    ^li^m-Greek, 


and  not  Etruscan,  seems  to  me 
very  natural.  Yet  some  other 
Etruscan  inscriptions  have  a  Greek 
sound,  as 

Mi  Bamaas  Kains  inaia : — 
Hi  taeanteia  Tarscom  enaia : — 
Mi  Lar9  Atart  inaia, — 

all  on  potteiy. 
Qu.    Is 

Inaia  >»  Enaia  mfiguUna  ? 

Is  it  wonderful  that  on  the 
goblet  there  is  no  harshness  of 
jumbling  consonants  ?  Not  at  all : 
the  contrast  of  rough  and  smooth 
merely  shows  principles  of  writing 
similiur  to  Hebrew  or  modem 
Arabic.  In  the  prose  of  these 
tongues  the  vowels  are  largely 
dispensed  with,  but  in  'poetry  are 
jpunctUiously  filed  in.  Indeed,  in 
the  very  last  mscription  previously 
quoted  (191 5)  there  is  httle  want 
of  vowels,  though  in  19 14  we  have 
many  ugly-looking  words,  as 
amevaxr,  mulmlescul,  sranczl,  cnl, 
6unxnn61.  Besides  the  abridgment 
of  words,  this  omission  of  vowels 
is  a  new  difficulty  to  us  in  analysing 
the  syntax. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  Etrus* 
can  alphabet  is  evidently  more  like 
to  the  Lycian  than  to  the  Gh'eek, 
Boman,  or  Phoenician ;  a  fact  which 
is  a  new  indication  that  their  cul- 
ture came  from  Asia  Minor.  Their 
zeal  for  the  Greek  mythological 
tales,  and  apparently  for  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  is  a  striking  phe- 
nomenon, attested  by  multitudinous 
bronze  mirrors,  on  which  are  bas- 
reliefs,  often  beautiful,  alluding  to 
Greek  heroes  and  gods.  Whether 
the  artists  were  Greek  or  Etruscan 
is  an  interesting  inquiry.  Mr. 
Richard  Burton's  volume  on  Bo- 
logna is  a  pleasing  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  antiquarian  remains, 
in  which  the  students  of  Etruscan 
art  no  doubt  rejoice. 
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WHETHER  the  phrase  be  good 
English  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
The  writer  is  always  in  fear  that  he 
may  fall  into  Scotticisms  of  ex- 
pression. But  Scotticisms,  thonp^h 
not  good  English,  are  not  provin- 
cialisms :  Scotland  is  not  a  province, 
after  all ;  though  its  capital,  doubt- 
less, is  London.  And  there  are 
more  Scotehmen  in  London  than  in 
Edinburgh.  Yet  Scotticisms  are 
pardonfkble  in  a  Scot,  who  sees 
England  rarely,  and  then  hurriedly. 
Nearly  five  years  are  gone  since 
the  writer  looked  on  an  English 
landscape  or  entered  a  cathedral 
church.  And  these  words  express 
a  great  privation.  Life,  too,  cannot 
contain  many  more  periods  of  five 
years. 

In  any  case,  it  was  in  England, 
lon^  ago,  that  the  phrase  grew 
familiar :  A  Long  Look-out  It  was 
often  on  the  lips  of  a  good  man, 
gone  for  many  years.  It  com- 
monly expressed  a  sorrowful  fact. 
Ck)ming  back  to  school  after  the  brief 
holidays,  very  miserable :  and  tak- 
ing tooth  and  nail  to  the  hardest 
work  under  the  impression  com- 
mon to  boys  of  fifteen  that  thus  the 
dreary  year  would  faster  go  away, 
and  the  longed-for  return  to  the  dis- 
tant home  come  round ;  it  fell  very 
blankly  on  one  to  be  told  that  there 
was  no  need  for  such  feverish 
eagerness:  it  was  a  long  look-out 
to  the  next  summer.  All  this, 
however,  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
It  is  all  gone  by :  and  it  has  nothing 
earthly  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
the  present  dissertation.  For  the 
thesis  now  to  be  maintained  is  that 
a  long  look-out  is  demanded  by  the 
healthy  human  mind :  that,  in  fact, 
we  cannot  do  without  it,  though  the 
sense  of  our  necessity  is  commonly 
latent:  that  we  cannot  do  with  a 
look-out  any  shorter  than  one  which 


has  no  limit  at  aU :  that  the  prospect 
must  be  absolutely  unbounded, 
or  we  may  as  well  knock  osr 
heads  at  once  against  the  enclosing 
walL 

There  are  those  who  are  aware, 
hour  by  hour,  that  they  cannot 
enjoy  at  all  anything  which  is  pre* 
sent,  unless  they  know  that  the 
future  is  provided  for  too.  What 
is  to  come  next,  and  next  again, 
is  a  question  always  pressing  on 
them.  They  must  have  things 
arranged  a  good  way  ahead;  or 
what  is  now  is  unsatisfying. 

De  Quincey  tells  us  that  what 
he  enjoyed  most  through  some  of 
his  earlier  years,  was  the  season  of 
short  days  and  long  dark  nights: 
when  he  had  the  long  evening  un- 
disturbed among  his  books.  Bat  it 
was  not  enough  that  he  had  at  pre- 
sent these  enjoyable  nights,  when  it 
was  so  black  and  dresuy  all  round 
his  dwelling,  and  the  solitaij 
student  sat  in  the  pleasant  lamp- 
light and  fire-light  in  his  *room 
seventeen  by  twelve,  and  not  more 
than  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,'  sur- 
rounded by  his  beloved  five  thou- 
sand volumes.  He  could  not  relish 
a  winter  night  unless  he  had  a  good 
thick  wall  of  dark  nights  between 
him  and  the  encroaching  light  of 
the  lengthening  days :  and  accord- 
ingly November  and  Decemher 
were  the  months  during  which 
'happiness  was  in  season.'  For 
besides  the  warm  present,  there 
was  what  may  by  comparison  be 
called  the  long  look-out. 

Mr.  Buskin  told  us  lately  that 
having  reached  (was  it  ?)  fifty-three 
vears,  he  cannot  look  with  the  old  en- 
joyment at  the  setting  sun.  It  seem* 
to  sink  down  so  fast.  As  the 
gentle  Lyte  wrote  when  he  had  less 
than  De  Quincey's  two  months 
before  him  altogether,   'fast  falls 
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the  ev«i-tide.'  And  tlioagh  Mr. 
Buskin  bas  probably  not  lost  the 
power  of  enjoying  that  natnral 
beauty  which  no  one  ever  described 
80  eloquently,  yet  the  intruding 
tbougbt  that  he  cannot  see  it  yery 
mucb  longer  embitters  all.  The 
present  lovely  colours  of  the  Western 
sky  require,  to  their  due  apprecia- 
tion, that  yon  should  have  the 
latent  sense  within  you  that  you 
may  see  them  again  an  indefinite 
number  of  times.  To  say  a  hun- 
dred times  more,  a  thousand  times 
more,  a  million  times  more,  will  not 
do.  The  prospect  must  be  limit- 
less. Of  course,  a  large  definite 
number  conveys  to  many  minds  the 
feeling  of  unlimited  extent  and 
duration.  One  summer  day,  years 
ago,  entering  a  gateway  between 
great  red  sandstone  pillars,  and 
walking  along  a  pleasant  avenue 
under  great  trees  with  a  little 
stream  taiwling  by,  the  writer  found 
tbe  master  of  that  leafy  domain 
of  peaoefolness  standing  on  a  bit  of 
turf  transcending  all  velvet,  in  front 
of  his  beautiful  abode.  His  years 
were  seveniy-two :  he  was  a  kind 
good  old  man :  it  may  gratify  some 
to  know  that  he  was  very  rich.  I 
see  tbe  shafts  of  sunshine  coming 
tbrough  the  thick  boughs,  making 
tbe  turf  a  blaze  of  verdant  gold. 
*  Wbat  a  lovely  place  you  have  got,' 
were  the  first  words  of  greeting  that 
came  naturally.  But  the  old  man 
sadly  shook  his  head,  and  replied, 
*Ah,  if  one  could  have  a  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years'  lease  of  it  I' 
For  such  is  tbe  term  of  a  contract 
meant  to  endure  for  ever,  North  of 
tbe  Tweed.  By  NoHh  of  the  Tweed, 
I  mean  in  Scotland:  for  not  the 
Tweed  only,  but  all  Northumber- 
land, lies  £u*  to  the  Northward  of 
pleasant  Gralloway.  But  the  nine 
hnndred  and  ninety-nine  years, 
thus  said,  meant  Eternity.  The 
bundred  years  of  Faustus  con- 
Teyed  to  Faustus,  when  he  made  his 
wretched  bargain,  that  same  in- 
exluuutible  duration.     As  it  was, 


Faustus  was  a  madman.  But  had 
the  brevity  of  his  century  been  taken 
in,  he  would  have  been  an  idiot. 
Which  estate  is  the  more  degrad- 
ing. A  distinguished  Professor  of 
Theology  in  a  great  Universiiy^ 
(by  a  great  University  I  mean  one 
with  two  thousand  students  in  resi- 
dence), once  said,  with  great  feeling, 
^  There  is  something  grand  in  be- 
ing a  madman :  but  there  is  nothing 
grand  about  being  a  fool.' 

To  return,  there  are  men  who  in 
all  little  personal  and  domestic 
arrangements  must  plan  ahead. 
When  they  take  a  dress  suit  into 
daily  wear,  they  must  g^  another 
and  lay  it  up  in  their  wardrobe, 
against  the  time  when  the  present 
one  shall  be  worn-out,  or  grow 
shabby.  Even  so  in  the  respect  of 
boots:  always  two  pairs,  never 
worn,  in  reserve.  A  careful  soul 
of  a  house- wife,  dwelling  in  a  little 
country  dwelling,  &r  from  the 
town,  advised  a  newly  married 
wife  '  always  to  have  an  extra  pair 
of  chickens.'  Such  as  have  in- 
habited the  like  home  know  why. 
Some  folk  are  uneasy  unless  they  have 
a  great  store  of  letter-paper,  and 
envelopes,  and  postage  stamps? 
pens,  tapers,  sealing-wax.  You  re- 
member Sydney  Smith's  lemon-bag. 
Squeezing  one,  he  had  the  prospect 
of  several  more,  in  waiting.  And 
not  pleasanter  used  to  be  the 
hearty  glow  of  the  wood  fire  on 
winter  evenings  long  ago,  than  the 
sight  of  the  neat  billets  of  wellu 
seasoned  oak  ranged  on  the  hearth, 
waiting  their  turn  to  give  forth  the 
imprisoned  sunshine  of  immemoritd 
ages  gone. 

You  may  say  it  is  morbid,  this 
continual  prevision  of  the  future. 
It  is  certainly  '  taking  thought  for 
the  morrow,'  and  making  the  day 
that  is  passing  over  one  bear 
the  burden  of  several  days.  But 
here  is  a  case  in  which  right  and 
wrong  are  eminently  matters  of 
degree.  To  be  always  planning 
far   ahead    may    bring    a  burden 
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of  many  needless  fears.  John 
Parker  told  me  many  times  how 
anxions  he  fielt  as  to  what  shonld 
become  of  Fraaer  when  his  &ther 
shonld  die.  Bnt  the  &ther  long 
sarviyed  the  son.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  sit  still  idly,  and  wait 
for  something  to  turn  np,  for 
things  to  come  ronnd,  is  despicable. 
Worse  still  is  the  behavionr  of  the 
selfish  human  brute  who  gaily 
spends  his  whole  income,  and  makes 
not  the  smallest  provision  for  his 
children  after  he  dies.  Several 
degrees  of  additional  aggravation 
are  manifest  when  the  brute  de* 
Clares  that  he  does  all  this  because 
he  has  so  firm  faith  that  Provi- 
dence will  take  care  of  the  poor 
little  things.  Lictors,  bring  forth 
the  Knout !  Exhibit  the  vile  hypo- 
crite, and  permit  me  to  lay  on. 
Terrible  sounds  shall  be  heajxl,  as 
of  a  brute  in  pain.  Doubtless 
the  look-out  desired  may  become 
too  long.  If  a  man  could  not  be 
happy  unless  he  had  ten  pairs  of 
boots  in  reserve,  all  fresh  from  the 
maker ;  or  twelve  suits  of  clothes 
and  six  greatcoats,  all  unworn: 
the  man  is  wrong.  He  is  ap- 
proximating to  the  condition  of 
one,  known  to  me  in  childhood, 
who  had  seventy  thousand  a  year, 
bnt  was  oppressed  with  fears  lest 
his  means  should  &il  him :  of  an« 
other,  who  durst  not  travel  by  rail- 
way, even  a  very  short  journey. 
But  if  the  fear  of  the  awful 
Future  were  morbid,  what  then? 
You  do  not  help  a  man  over  it, 
by  telling  him  it  is  so.  The  mor- 
bid condition  is  a  fiEbct,  and  cannot 
be  ignored :  is  not  made  powerless, 
like  an  evil  spirit,  when  recognised 
and  named.  There  are  people  who 
would  say  to  man  or  woman, 
shrinking  painfully  from  doing 
something  needful,  'Gome,  that's 
morbid:  Don't  yield  to  it:'  as 
though  the  hapless  mortal's  feel- 
ing were  unreal,  fiEinciful,  voluntaiy. 
You  might  just  as  well  and  wisely 
eay  to  one  with  a  painfully  inflamed 


tooth,  'Press  hard  upon  it:  Don't 
mind  it  or  feel  it:  the  thing  is 
morbid,  and  you  most  not  yield 
to  it.'  As  wisely  say, '  Walk  man- 
fully with  that  broken  leg :  Don't 
give  in ! '  Morbidness  is  a  realitj, 
and  a  terrible  reality;  and  yon 
need  not  pretend  to  shut  your 
eyes  to  it.  You  may  help  a  human 
being  out  of  it :  you  may  cnre 
him  of  it:  but  do  not  thmk  to 
drive  the  dead-lame  horse  as  thongh 
it  were  sound.  Wherefore  let  it 
be  recognised  that,  be  this  craTing 
for  a  lengthened  prospect  morbid 
or  not,  it  is  a  &ct  inhuman  natoie. 
And  you  must  just  make  the  beet  of 
it. 

I  have  said  already  that  nearly 
every  human  being  is  less  or  more  in 
a  morbid  condition.  Almost  every 
man  is  what  if  he  were  a  horse 
would  be  called  a  screw.  I  was 
sure  of  that,  long  ago :  I  am  still 
surer  now.  Having  expatiated  on 
the  thought,  not  wholly  a  dis- 
couraging thought,  I  need  not  do  so 
again  as  touching  the  general  state- 
ment. Only  let  it  be  said  that  in  no 
respect  is  it  so  touchingly  pressed 
upon  one,  as  in  respect  to  the  fears 
for  the  future  which  are  in  many 
good  men  and  women.  And  the 
shadow  begins  to  come  over  ns 
early.  When  a  little  boy  comes  to 
be  sure  that  you  really  understand 
him  and  sympathise  with  him,  be 
will  confide  to  yon  his  many  fears. 
There  are  great  strong  lads,  with 
no  nervous  system  and  not  much 
brain,  who  (happily  for  themselves) 
have  none  such.  But  you  will  find 
quiet  thoughtful  little  fellovrs  who 
(after  long  acquaintance  and  having 
become  sure  of  you)  wiU  tell  you 
what  an  effort  it  is  to  go  to  school 
each  morning.  They  go  in  vague 
alarm :  alarm  which  on  many  days 
proves  not  to  have  been  groundless, 
it  is  the  thought  of  certain  small 
pale  fieuses  which  would  make  the 
writer  (if  fate  permitted)  thrash 
the  brutal  school-bully  with  even 
greatw  alacrity  and  gusto  than  the 
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beast  who  does  not  insure  his  life, 
already  named.  No  purer  enjoj- 
ment  could  be  vouchsafed  the  writer 
than  the  opportunity  to  remoYC 
considerable  portions  of  the  skin  of 
certain  of  his  fellow-creatures.  I 
recall  a  sentence  in  a  sermon  by 
a  very  popular  preacher.  'Who,* 
exckdmed  he,  with  blazing  eyes, 
'could  see  a  great  hulking  fellow 
abusing  a  helpless  woman  or  a 
little  child,  without  being  filled 
with  the  holy  desire  to  kick  the 
coward  ?  '  Well  said,  my  eloquent 
friend! 

There  are  folk,  surely  ezceptive 
folk,  who  are  quite  content  if  the 
want  of  the  present   moment   be 
snpph'ed.     And  it  seems  as  though, 
for  rational  beings,  this  .were  the 
most  morbid  state   of  all.      It  is 
very  well   for  a  cow,    lying  on  a 
pleasant  day  when  there  are    no 
flies  cm   the   ^prass,   to  chew  the 
end  in  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
present,    looking    neither     before 
nor  after.     The  like  may  be  said 
of  our   fellow-creature     the    pig, 
which    loves    to  lie   in    the    sun, 
devoid  of  all  ambition.    Nor  need 
it  be  denied  that  mortal  men,  with 
lined    faces,    heavy    hearts,     and 
anxious    minds,  have  stood    with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  beside 
such  animals,  and  thought  that  it 
might    not    be    amiss    to    change 
places.    It  sometimes  seems  that 
the  dignity  (if  that  be  the  word) 
of  human  nature  is  dearly  bought. 
The  higher  in  the  scale  of  being, 
the    greater  the    capacity  of  suf- 
fering.     Heniy    Fielding,   we  are 
told  by  '  the  charming  Mary  Mon- 
ta^/  forgot  every  evil  when  in 
the  jiresence   of  a  venison  pasty 
and^  a  flask  of  champagne.     But, 
genius  as  Fielding  doubtless  was, 
wlio    sorted   English    words    into 
sentences   as    felicitously    as  ever 
that  was  done  in  prose,  he  was  (or 
Carlyle    has  prophesied   in  vain) 
morally  a  wretched  creature.  Good- 
natured  as  well  as  clever,  let  it  be 
admitted :  and  unhappy  in  the  age 


in  which  he  lived :  but  the  whole 
tone  of  his  life  and  his  works  goes 
to  show  that  he  did  not  really  take  in 
that  there  is  any  real  diJQTerence, 
not  to  say  vital  and  eternal  difier- 
ence,  between  Bight  and  Wrong. 
His  moral  sense  took  note  not  of  the 
Bight  and  the  Wrong,  but  of  the 
Diwhing  and  the  Sneaky.     These 
were  the  poles  of  his  moral  world. 
The  triumph  of  a  dashing  black- 
guard is  set  forth  in  the  simple- 
hearted  belief  that  as  tJiat  is  what 
he  is  pleased  to  see,  so  all  men  will 
be  pleased  to  see  it  too.    But  the 
doctrine  is  damnable:  and  (what 
Fielding  would  have  thought  much 
worse)  it  is  silly.  It  is  idiotic.   That 
any  one  should  be  able  to  look  for 
some  years  round  the  universe  and 
hold  it,   shows  that  he  is  in  the 
strongest  sense  a  fool.    The  wrong- 
doer is  knocking  his  head  against 
what    Bon    Oaultier    called    Hhe 
whole  concern.'    The  big  wheels  are 
coming  on  slowly,  but  they  will 
crush  hitn  into  the  earth  at  last. 
And  poor  Fielding,  after  a  wretched 
life  led  in  entire  consisfcence  with 
his  creed,  died  of  old  age  at  forty- 
seven.     Robert  Bums,  a  far  greater 
and  better  man  (in    the  writer's 
insignificant  judgpnent),    has  pic- 
tured   in    memorable    words    the 
case  of  one   who    by  inexpensive 
means  could    be  lifted  up  to   an 
elevation  where  troubles  could  not 
pluck    at   him    with     any    eflPect. 
Happiness  was  cheap  in  Ayrshire 
about   the  end   of   the  eighteenth 
century.    It    is    curious,    passing 
along  the  narrow  street,   to  look 
at  the  little  ale-house  abiding  still : 
to  think  of  the  shabby  little  room 
inside :  to  think  of  a  distiUed  drink 
which    but   for    the    exactions  of 
a  tyrannical  excise  might  be  had 
for  about  fourpence  a  quart,  half- 
a-pint  of  which  being  imbibed  could 
lift  up  a  great  genius  above  all 
earthly    sorrows.     Not    for    long, 
doubtless :  and  next  morning  would 
bring  its  painful  reckoning:  while 
a  few  years  of  such  usage  would  be 
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BO  resented  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane that  that  marvellous  orga> 
nism  would  refuse  to  work  on,  and 
bid  the  entire  machine,  corporeal 
and  mental,  stop  for  what  we  here 
call  this  side  of  time.  But  only 
from  personal  experience  of  a  divine 
exhilaration  and  exaltation  could  the 
usually  quiet  and  sad  Robert  have 
written  thus : 

The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tarn  didoa  mind  the  storm  a  whustle. 
Care,  mad  to  sae  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himser  amang  the  nappj. 
Kiugs  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious, 
O'er  a*  the  ills  o'  life  victorious : 

Now,  that  is  very  fine.  I  am 
proud,  as  I  write  it,  to  be  a  native 
of  the  same  country-side  as  Bums. 
'  Bantin'  rovin'  Robin,*  the  thought- 
ful and  melancholy  genius  called 
himself,  fancying  it  would  have 
been  a-fine  thing  if  he  had  been  so. 
But  poor  Bums's  rantin'  was  en- 
tirely analogous  to  Dickens's  glori- 
fication  of  eating  and  drinking,  of 
which  he  had  a  moral  enjoyment 
and  no  other.  Mr.  Fields,  landest 
and  best  among  his  American 
friends,  tells  us  that'  after  Dickens 
had  expatiated  on  the  joys  of  punch, 
and  insisted  that  it  should  be  made, 
when  the  punch  was  actually  made 
he  took  less  of  it  than  any  one  else 
did.  But,  rantin*  or  not  as  Robin 
might  be,  you  see  very  readily  that 
Tam  o*  Shanter's  exaltation  above  all 
worldly  trouble  was  only  the  state 
of  one  who  never  quite  forgot  the 
wolves  outside,  though  he  had  been 
able  to  shut  the  door  in  their  face 
for  a  little.  It  was  the  kind  of 
jolliiy  which  makes  one  pity  a  man 
as  much  as  any  sorrow  :  it  was  the 
hysterical  laughter  which  is  very 
close  to  tears.  And  Bums  did  not 
last  so  long  as  even  Fielding  did. 
The  fatal  Thirty-seven,  which  has 
seen  the  end  of  so  many  of  the 
most  gifted  of  the  race,  took  him 
away.  Byron;  Mendelssohn;  Ra- 
phael on  the  very  birthday;  Top- 
lady  who  wrote  Boch  of  Ages,  which 
was  doing  at  least  one  good  thing : 


Alexander  Smith,  another  Ayrshire 
poet;  occur  to  one's  memory  at 
once.  Let  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
brutal  and  bloody  Judge  Jefieries 
died  at  thirty-eight.  Most  people 
are  surprised  when  told  it.  The 
general  impression  is  that  he  vas 
so  bad  that  he  must  have  been  at 
least  sixty-five. 

All  that  has  been  said  down  to 
this  point  is  to  be  esteemed  as  in- 
troductory to  a  question  now  to  be 
put  to  each  reader  of  this  page.  I 
wish  to  know  if  people  in  general 
are  aware  of  this  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  a  longer  look-out  in  a 
graver  matter.  Do  you,  reader, 
really  feel  that  you  could  not  bear 
up  in  the  matter  of  the  relationships 
of  family  and  of  affection,  if  yon  did 
not  believe  in  a  future  life  ?  Could 
you  stand  it,  if  you  were  assured 
that  none  of  us  will  ever  live  again 
after  death,  as  individuals  conscious 
and  reminiscent :  and  that  the  part- 
ing at  death  must  be  the  final  and 
last  farewell  ?  Because  some  people 
could  not  stand  it.  In  all  true 
and  deep  affection:  in  all  inter- 
course with  those  we  really  caw  for: 
there  is  the  latent  conviction  that 
this  is  never  to  end.  That  this  is 
so  is  made  plain  by  the  frighttal 
shock  with  which  the  suggestion  of 
parting  for  ever  is  received  by  any- 
body worth  talking  about.  TUt 
is  not  to  be.  It  is  resolutely  pat 
away.  Beyond  this  life  there  must 
be  the  reserve  of  another :  or  this 
will  not  do.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
was  a  great  man :  but  nature  and  a 
most  unhappy  training  had  made 
him  an  entirely  exceptive  man. 
You  cannot  reason  from  him  to 
anybody  else.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  degree  follow  that  becanse  he 
thought  and  felt  in  any  special  way, 
therefore  any  other  mortal  would  so 
think  or  feel.  He  says  he  believes 
the  time  might  come  to  any  of  ns 
in  which  we  could  thankfwly  he 
down  to  take  our  everlasting  rest,  m 
unconsciousness,    in    annuiilfttw^* 
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Possibly  thai  might  be.  The  ga- 
thering weariness  which  made  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  saj  he  did  not 
wish,  when  he  died,  to  waken  up  to 
immortality  at  onoe,  but  rather  for 
a  deep  sleep  of  at  least  a  thousand 
years,  being  a  little  aggravated, 
might  grow  into  the  wish  never  to 
-waken  np  again  at  all.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  see 
one  dear  die,  or  to  think  of  one  dear 
dyin^,  and  to  be  content  never  to 
meet  again.  However  little  likely 
it  looks;  and  God  knows  that  to 
onr  senses  and  even  to  oar  rea- 
sonings it  looks  most  awf  ally  un- 
likely ;  we  must  believe  in  a  future 
life,  in  which  every  person  we  evei: 
cared  for  is  to  be  good,  to  be  happy. 
There  are  two-legged  animals,,  of 
human  pretension,  with  ifChom  this 
seems  not  to  be  so.  But  apart  from 
the  accursed  heartlessness  which 
maybe  fostered  in  some  natures  by 
a  gloomy  religious  creed,  I  believe 
that  the  true  explanation  of  these 
animals  is,  that  they  have  not  ima- 
gination, or  whatever  it  is  to  be 
called,  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  in  which  they  express 
their  belief.  A  dignified  clergyman 
told  me  that  an  old  woman  once 
called  for  him,  a  parishioner,  and 
sitting  down  by  his  study  fire,  cheer- 
fully told  him  that  her  son  was  just 
dead,  and  had  gone  to  hell.  Her 
idea  of  that  pla^  was  an  enlarge- 
ment and  intensification  of  the 
study  fire.  Indeed  it  is  recorded 
that  a  well-meaning  preacher,  going 
to  see  a  great  steam-engine,  thought 
to  impress  the  stokers  by  pointmg 
to  the  huge  fires  under  the  boUers, 
and  asking  *  What  does  that  remind 
you  of  ?  •  The  good  clergyman,  not 
a  little  startled,  said  that  he  trusted 
the  poor  son,  however  little  he 
might  have  looked  like  it,  might 
have  so  repented  of  his  ill-doings 
as  not  to  have  come  to  that  awfol 
condition ;  but  the  old  woman  grimly 
put  away  the  hopeful  suggestion 
and  clung  to  her  first  statement  as 
to  the  present  state  of  the  child  she 


bore.  Then  my  friend  went  on  to 
say  that  if  this  were  certain  it  must 
surely  be  a  dreadful  matter  of  re- 
flection to  the  mother,  and  that  he 
wondered  much  to  see  her  looking 
BO  cheerful.  *Kot  at  all,'  replied 
the  grim  old  Christian.  At  first 
she  was  vexed  by  thinking  of  her 
son,  but  now  she  was  perfectly 
happy ;  because  she  was  sure  it  was 
all  for  the  glory  of  God.  At  this 
point  my  informant  paused,  and 
silently  shook  his  head.  '  Now  was 
that  hypocrisy,  or  was  it  want  of 
heart?'  was  the  natural  enquiry 
that  followed.  '  Neither ;'  was  the 
wise  and  good  man's  reply.  'It 
was  just  that  she  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  she  said.' 

It  is  very  wonderful  how  the  ab- 
solute need  there  is  in  average 
humanity  for  a  longer  look-out  than 
is  afforded  by  this  life,  and  for  a 
reserve  allotment  or  provision  of 
life  beyond  the  one  which  is  present, 
has  constrained  humanity  to  cling 
to  the  vague  hope  of  immortality 
through  ages  when  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  reason  whatsoever  for  che- 
rishing that  hope.  For  it  is  not  a 
reason  for  holding  any  belief,  merely 
that  we  should  be  destitute  beyond 
all  words  did  we  not  hold  it.  And, 
apart  from  the  express  assertion  of 
Divine  revelation,  I  never  saw  any 
argument  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  which  could  not  be  most  easily 
answered  and  refuted.  To  say  that 
what  thinks  and  feels  must  be  im- 
material, and  that  what  is  imma- 
terial cannot  cease  to  exist,  assumes 
at  least  two  propositions  which  are 
incapable  of  proof,  and  if  good  for 
anything,  is  as  good  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  a  dog  as  of  a  man. 
K  reason  and  affection  can  never  be 
products  of  matter,  then  a  shep- 
herd's dog  has  an  immaterial  soul. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  has 
not:  I  believe  it  has.  And  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  to 
live  for  ever.  Then,  if  a  future  life 
be  needed  to  redress  the  evils  of  this, 
and  another  world  to  set  this  right, 
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I  should  say  that  the  safiTerings  of 
cab-horses  and  of  vivisected  dogs 
demand  compensation  as  vehe- 
mently as  those  of  any  man.  And 
I  suppose  no  mortal  now  supposes 
that  there  is  argument  in  the  lines 
in  The  Minstrel^  which  ask,  *  Shall 
I  be  left  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
When  fate,  relenting,  lets  the 
flowers  revive  ? '  If  there  be  argu- 
ment in  the  analogy  suggested,  it 
looks  just  the  other  way.  The  indi- 
vidual flowers  never  come  back.  They 
are  gone  for  ever.  It  is  as  though 
the  stock  of  humanity  put  forth  its 
successive  crops,  its  successive  gen- 
erations, but  the  individual  being 
came  just  for  once  and  then  done 
with.  And  as  for  the  suggestion 
that  a  good  Power  above  us .  could 
never  permit  us  to  cherish  a  hope 
of  immortality  and  then  disappoint 
it,  what  says  our  daily  history  to 
that?  Is  there  a  more  familiar 
feeling  in  our  hearts  than  the  bitter- 
est disappointment  ?  Why  not  one 
more,  the  bitterest  to  anticipate: 
but  from  its  nature  one  that  if  it  be 
appointed  to  us  can  never  be  felt  ? 
Farther  than  the  blank  absence  of 
reasons  for  the  belief  in  a  future 
life,  there  are  against  it  the  strongest 
unlikelihoods.  The  soul  seems  to 
grow  and  strengthen  as  the  body 
grows  and  strengthens ;  it  seems  to 
weaken  and  decay  as  the  body 
weakens  and  decays.  It  seems  to 
be  gradually  extinguished.  Feeling 
goes:  consciousness,  and  thought, 
and  affection :  a  lifeless  lump  is  left, 
and  that  soon  goes  back  to  the 
elements.  The  doctrine  is,  that  this 
spiritual  principle  which  has  faded 
away,  is  to  start  fresh  somewhere 
else :  where  we  do  not  know,  how 
we  do  not  know :  no  one  has  ever 
come  back  to  teU  us  anything.  In 
another  place,  perhaps  far  away, 
and  of  necessity  in  a  very  different 
mode  of  life,  the  soul  is  to  begin 
again.  Now,  notwithstanding  Bishop 
Butler,  this  is  not  in  the  analogy  of 
things :  it  is  a  case  wholly  without 
paraUel.    It  does  not  look  likely. 


And  there  come  many  times  in 
which  it  does  not  feel  likely.  That 
Armmla^  vagula,  hlanduUiy  does  not 
feel  like  lasting  for  ever.  What  is 
within,  call  it  what  you  maj,  is 
often  so  weak,  so  weary,  that  it  is 
not  like  going  on,  century  after  oen. 
tury,  millennium  after  millenmnm. 
It  is  rather  like  going  out  altogether. 
It  is  a  feeble  spark,  surely,  to  bear 
the  blasts  and  buffets  of  unknown 
eternity.  And  yet,  in  the  presence 
of  all  that  has  been  said,  I  hold  h^ 
this :  that  we  are  so  made  that  we 
MUST  believe  there  is  a  future  life. 
Everybody  does  believe  in  it.  The 
most  desolate  teacher  of  materialism, 
who  tells  us  that  when  the  brain 
decomposes  the  individual  man  is 
blotted  out  and  annihilated,  does 
not  believe  it  himself.  He  conld 
not  hourly  look  at  his  wife  and 
children  if  he  did.  Unless  he  were 
an  utterly  heartless  brute,  the  most 
inferior  of  all  inferior  animals,  he 
would  hasten  to  blow  his  brains  out. 
'Not  to  be,  is  best  of  all,'  if  his  un- 
speakably wretched  message  were 
true.  But  even  be,  unoouscionslj, 
has  his  reserve  life  beyond  the  pre- 
sent day  going  over :  and  his  longer 
look-out.  And  it  is  in  this  wise. 
He  puts  away  the  idea  that  he  him- 
self, that  his  wife  and  children,  are 
ever  to  die.  He  does  not^  honrlj, 
remember,  looking  at  the  tried  com- 
panion of  many  anxious  years,  that 
one  or  other  must  see  the  other 
dying,  must  see  the  other  dead. 
Because,  to  most  folk,  the  Indefinite 
is  as  the  Infinite.  Where  no  end  is 
plainly  seen,  it  is  as  though  there 
were  no  end  at  all.  And  never  ad- 
mitting the  thought  that  his  lif<& 
will  end,  this  life  becomes  to  tlie 
materialist  as  eternity.  He  gets 
the  longer  look-out  without  which 
we  cannot  live,  by  shutting  his  eyes 
to  facts,  and  foivettingthem.  Such 
is  the  only  possible  explanation  of 
the  materiaust*B  capalnlity  to  live 
on.  If  it  were  only  himself :  if  be 
were  a  solitaiy  recluse,  dwelling  in 
his  lonely  study,  and  labouring  on 
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without  companionsbip ;  he  might 
actnallj  hold  the  belief  he  imagines 
lie  holds.  But  if  he  be  a  man  who 
has  formed  domestic  ties,  he  has 
done  something  more  than  give 
bostc^es  to  f  ortnne.  He  has  placed 
himself  where  Faith  has  got  him 
(Grod  be  thanked)  in  her  grip.  He 
believes  an  immense  deal,  without 
knowing  that  he  does.  What  he 
repudiates  with  his  pen,  has  got 
tight  bold  of  his  heart.  And,  as 
sure  as  be  Hves  a  few  years  longer, 
he  will  be  delivered  from  the  cheer- 
less desolation  of  his  nominal  creed ; 
and  will  quietly,  thankfully,  and  of 
necessity,  believe  as  we  believe. 
The  solitary  Hume,  as  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie tells  us,  in  his  latter  days 
*  wished  he  had  never  doubted.'  If 
he  bad  bad  a  wife  and  six  children, 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year  by 
him  as  he  grew  old,  one  or  two 
going  before  him  from  this  world, 
he  would  gradually  but  wholly  have 
ceased  to  doubt.  It  will  not  do. 
And  in  this  world  there  is  no  surer 
condenmation  of  any  doctrine  or 
conduct,  than  that  it  will  not  do. 
The  belie&  which  men  hold  most 
tenaciously  and  most  practically, 
they  do  not  reason  themselves  into. 
They  grow  into  them.  ^ 

And  however  it  may  be,  in  these 
days,  with  a  few  clever  men,  who 
keep  together,  stand  by  one  another, 
puff  one  another  up  with  the  belief 
that  they  are  the '  elite  of  humanity,' 
and  utterly  delude  themselves  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  their  teachings 
are  accepted,  the  vast  majority  of 
decent  folk  believe  in  a  fdture  life 
jnst  as  firmly  as  in  a  present.  The 
brilliant  sceptics  of  the  day  would 
be  a^rieved  if  they  were  told  that 
they  'think  the  cackle  of  their 
bouTg  the  murmur  of  the  world  :  * 
but  this  is  exactly  what  they  do.  A 
little  slice  cut  from  the  vast  society 
of  a  vast  metropolis,  is  a  provinciid 
honrg  just  as  really  as  any  little 
country  town  or  village.     And  the 


talk  of  a  few  clever  men,  some  of 
them  morally  disqualified  in  any 
degree  to  discern  religious  truth, 
and  all  of  them  egging  each  other 
on  to  more  daring  saggestions,  is 
nothing  better  than  cackle,  though 
it  be  expressed  in  arn^nt  tones 
which  the  antecedents  of  some  make 
very  ridiculous,  and  printed  in  good 
type  on  decent  paper.  Outrageous 
self-conceit  quite  incapacitates  to 
see  the  most  vital  trath.  A  man 
who,  whether  in  book  or  sermon, 
never  for  a  moment  loses  the  thought 
of  himself,  nor  misses  the  chance  of 
obliquely  puffing  himself,  is  not 
likely  either  to  see  far  into  things, 
or  to  toll  us  anything  much  worth 
hearing ;  unless  indeed  he  have  bag- 
ged  it  m)m  some  simpler  and  nobler 
soul.  And  surely  it  is  very  obvious 
that  almost  all  unbelieving  philo- 
sophers and  scientists  are  blown  up 
with  self-conceit;  and  a  good  many 
liberal  theologians  (self-styled)  are 
blown  even  tighter.  One  recalls, 
with  grim  amusement,  the  univer- 
sity standing  of  some  of  these.  For 
at  two  or  three  and  twenty  men  are 
(in  most  cases)  ranged  for  life.  And 
it  is  amusing,  in  like  manner,  to 
note  how  some  of  these  have  xnade 
arrangemente  to  have  their  doings 
habitually  puffed  in  two  or  three 
newspapers.  Sometimes  this  is  done 
by  a  humble  retainer  or  faithful 
dog,  whose  sufficient  reward  is  to 
be  permitted  to  do  it.  Sometimes 
a  tacit  but  well-understood  contract 
has  been  made  with  another  mortal 
for  mutual  puffery.  However  this 
be,  I  suppose  that  we  have  all  occa- 
sion, in  these  days,  sometimes  to 
read  pages  which  remind  us  of  the 
wise  words  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor : 

*We  see  every  day  that  talents 
are  easily  divorced  from  wisdom 
and  chanty ;  and  when  this  separa- 
tion takes  place,  there  is  no  pride 
which  is  more  tyrannical,  more  in- 
solent, more  wantonly  agmessive 
than  the  pride  of  intellect.*  * 
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If  the  pride  of  real  intellect  be 
ihus  offensive,  mncli  more  the  pride 
without  the  intellect.  One  has 
known  conceited  blockheads  who 
fancied  it  made  them  intellectual  to 
be  sceptical,  jnst  as  one  has  known 
Tnlgar  persons  who  thought  that 
to  wear  the  livery  of  some  little 
social,  political,  or  ecclesiastical 
caste  would  make  them  '  genteel.' 

As  for  the  fact  of  the  departure 
from  this  existing  state,  all  thjAt  need 
be  said  is  that  it  is  for  the  most 
part  as  different  as  may  be  from  the 
Petitions  descriptions,  of  it.  Most 
human  beings  pass  very  quietly  and 
unaffectedly.  And  rather  with  little 
allusions  more  or  less  direct,  to  the 
further  out-look,  than  with  much 
explicit  talk  about  it.  Just  yester- 
day  a  lad  of  twenty-one,  well-known 
to  the  writer,  went :  being  perfectly 
<clear  to  the  last.  Feeling  that  the 
-end  was  close  by,  he  asked  for  his 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  kissed 
each  of  them,  saying  only  '  Good- 
bye.' Last,  he  took  his  Other's 
hand,  and  said,  '  Qood-bye,  fiither, 
we'll  meet  again.'  That  was  all. 
A  little  since,  a  lad  of  twenty,  also 
well-known  to  me,  died.  He  left  a 
widowed  mother,  a  sister,  and  two 
brothers,  younger  than  himself.  He 
•had  been  full  of  anxieties  as   to 


what  should  come  of  them.  His 
last  words  were,  holding  the  hand 
of  the  brother  next  himself  in  years, 
'  Try  and  do  as  weel's  ye  can.'  Too 
weary  to  say  more,  surely  he  said 
enopgh.  Twenty  years  since,  I 
was  waiting  by  the  bed-side  of  a 
poor  fellow,  a  working  man,  dying. 
He  was  thirty-two,  and  had  four 
little  children.  -After  lyinff  silent 
for  a  while,  he  said  he  would  like  to 
see  them,  and  the  poor  wife  brought 
them  to  his  bedUide.  He  could 
speak  quite  distinctly,  though  the 
change  came  in  an  hour;  and  1 
thought  he  would  try  to  say  some- 
thing of  parting  advice,  were  it  only 
to  bid  them  be  good  children  and 
kind  to  their  moti^er ;  yet  all  he  did 
was  just  to  shake  each  of  the  three 
elder  children  by  the  hand,  and  to 
say  Ovde-'day.  As  for  the  youngest, 
a  wee  thing  of  two  years  old,  he  said 
to  it,  'Will  you  gie  me  a  bit  loss? ' 
and  the  mother  lifted  up  the  won- 
dering child  to  do  so.  '  Say  ta-ta 
to  your  feyther,'  she  said.  *  Ta-ta,' 
said  the  little  boy,  in  a  loud,  cheer- 
ful voice,  and  then  ran  out  of  the 
cottage  to  play  with  some  com- 
panions. Then  poor  David  closed 
his  eves,  and  some  tears  ran  down 
his  cheek.  But  he  said  no  more. 
Thus  homely  Scots  die. 

A.K.H.B. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 
By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 


DURINO  the  last  few  yeara  a 
new  sect  has  appeared  which, 
though  as  yet  small  in  numhers,  is 
full  of  sEeal  and  fervonr.  The  faith 
profiossed  by  this  sect  may  be  called 
the  religion  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
the  chief  article  of  their  creed 
being  the  doctrine  that  that  remark- 
able edifice  was  built  for  the  pnr« 
poee  of  rerealing — ^in  the  f alness  of 
time,  now  nearly  accomplished — 
certain  notewortny  tmths  to  the 
human  race.  The  founder  of  the 
pyramid  religion  is  described  by  one 
of  the  present  leaders  of  the  sect 
as  ^  the  late  worthy  John  Taylor,  of 
Oower  Street,  London ;'  but  hither- 
to the  chief  prophets  of  the  new 
faith  have  been  in  this  country 
Professor  Smyth,  Astronomer  Royal 
for  Scotland,  and  in  France  the  Abb6 
Moigno.  I  propose  to  examine  here 
some  of  the  facts  most  confidently 
urged  by  pyramidalists  in  support 
of  their  views. 

But  it  will  be  well  first  to  indi- 
cate briefly  the  doctrines  of  the 
new  faith.  They  may  be  thus  pre- 
sented: 

The  great  pyramid  was  erected, 
it  would  seem,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  a  certain  Semitic  king, 
probably  no  other  thanMelchizedek. 
By  supernatural  means,  the  archi- 
tects were  instructed  to  place  the 
pyramid  .  in  latitude  30®  north  ; 
to  select  for  its  figure  that  of  a 
square  pyramid,  car^Uy  oriented ; 
to  employ  for  iheir  unit  of  length 
the  sacred  cubit  corresponding  to 
the  2o,ooo,oooth  part  of  the 
earth's  polar  axis;  and  to  make  the 
side  of  the  square  base  equal  to 
just  so  many  of  these  sacred  cubits 
as  there  are  days  and  parts  of  a 
day  in  a  year.  They  were  farther, 
by  supernatural  help,  enabled  to 
square  the  circle,  and  symbolised 
their  victory  over  this  problem  by 
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making  the  pyramid's  height  bear 
to  the  perimeter  of  the  base  the 
ratio  which  the  radius  of  a  circle 
bears  to  the  circumference.  More- 
over, the  great  processional  period, 
in  which  the  earth's  axis  gyrates 
like  that  of  some  mighty  top  around 
the  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  was 
communicated  to  the  builders  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  best  modem  determina- 
tions, and  they  were  instructed  to 
symbolise  that  relation  in  the  di- 
mensions of  the  pyramid's  base. 
A  value  of  the  sun's  distance  more 
accurate  by  fGur  than  modem  astro- 
nomers have  obtained  (even  since 
the  recent  transit)  was  imparted  to 
them,  and  they  embodied  that 
dimension  in  the  height  of  the 
pyramid.  ~  Other  results  which 
modem  science  has  achieved,  but 
which  by  merely  human  means  the 
architects  of  the  pyramid  could  not 
have  obtained,  were  also  super- 
naturally  communicated  to  th^m; 
so  that  the  true  mean  density  of  the 
earth,  her  true  shape,  the  configu- 
ration of  land  and  water,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  so  forth,  were  either  symbolised 
in  the  great  pyramid's  position,  or 
in  the  ^lape  and  dimensions  of  its 
exterior  and  interior.  In  the  pyra- 
mid also  were  preserved  the  true, 
because  supernaturally  communi- 
cated,  standards  of  length,  area, 
capacity,  weight,  density,  heat, 
time,  and  money.  The  pyramid 
also  indicated,  by  certain  features  of 
its  interior  structure,  that  when  it 
was  built  the  holy  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  were  exerted  from  a  most 
efiective  position — ^the  meridian, 
viz.  through  the  points  where  the 
ecliptic  and  equator  intersect.  And 
as  the  pyramid  thus  significantly 
refers  to  the  past,  so  also  it  indicates 
the  future  history  of  the  earth,  espe- 
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ciallj  in  showing  when  and  where 
the  millenniam  is  to  begin.  Lastly, 
the  apex  or  crowning  stone  of  the 
pyramid  was  no  other  than  the 
antitype  of  that  stone  of  stumbling 
and  rock  of  offence,  rejected  by 
builders  who  knew  not  its  true  use, 
until  it  was  finally  placed  as  the 
chief  stone  of  the  comer.  Whence 
naturally,  *  whosoever  shall  fall  upon 
it ' — ^that  is,  upon  the  pyramid  reli- 
gion— 'shall  be  broken;  but  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  will 
grind  him  to  powder.' 

If  we  examine  the  relations  actu- 
ally presented  by  the  great  pyramid 
— ^its  geographical  position,  dimen- 
sions, shape,  and  internal  structure 
— without  hampering  ourselveswith 
the  tenets  of  the  new  faith  on  the 
one  hand,  or  on  the  other  with  any 
serious  anxiety  to  disprove  them^ 
we  shall  find  much  to  suggest  that 
the  builders  of  the  pyramid  were 
ingenious  mathematicians,  who  had 
made  some  progress  in  astronomy, 
though  not  so  much  as  they  had 
made  in  the  mastery  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  difficidties. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the 
geographical  position  of  the  great 
pyramid,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this 
position  affects  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens,  viewed  from  the  pyramid 
as  from  an  observatory.  Little  im- 
portance, I  conceive,  can  be  attached 
to  purely  geographical  relations  in 
considering  the  pyramid's  position. 
Professor  Smyth  notes  that  the  pyra- 
mid is  peculiarly  placed  with  respect 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  standing 
'  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  Delta^ 
land  of  Egypt.'  This  region  being 
shaped  like  a  fan,  the  pyramid, 
set  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
handle,  was,  he  considers,  Hhat 
monument  pure  and  undefiled  in  its 
religion  through  an  idolatrous  land, 
alluded  to  by  Isaiah ;  the  monument 
which  was  both  "  an  altar  to  the  Lord 
in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof," 
and  destined  withal  to  become  a 
witness  in  the  latter  days,  and  be- 


fore the  consummation  of  all  things, 
to  the  same  Lord,  and  to  what 
He  hath  purposed  upon  mankind/ 
Still  more  fanciful  are  some  other 
notes  upon  thepyramid's  geographic 
cal  position:  as  (i.)  that  there  is 
more  land  along  the  meridian  of  the 
pyramid  than  on  any  other  all  the 
world  round ;  (ii.)  that  there  is  more 
land  in  the  latitude  of  the  pyramid 
than  in  any  other ;  and  (iil)  that 
the  pyramid  territory  of  Lower 
Egypt  is  at  the  centre  of  the  dry 
land  habitable  by  man  all  the  world 
over. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  noticed 
by  those  who  call  our  attention  to 
these  points  that  such  coincidences 
prove  too  much.  It  might  he  re- 
garded as  not  a  mere  accident  that 
the  great  pyramid  stands  at  the 
centre  of  the  arc  of  shore-line  along 
which  lie  the  outlets  of  the  Nile ;  or 
it  might  be  regarded  as  not  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  great  pyramid 
stands  at  the  central  point  of  all 
the  habitable  land-surface  of  the 
globe;  or,  again,  any  one  of  the 
other  relations  above  mentioned 
might  be  regarded  as  something 
more  than  a  mere  coincidence. 
But  if,  instead  of  taking  only  odo 
or  other  of  these  four  relations, 
we  take  aU  four  of  them,  or  even 
any  two  of  them,  together,  we 
must  regard  peculiarities  of  the 
earth's  configuration  as  the  result 
of  special  design  which  certainly 
have  not  hitherto  been  so  regarded 
t>y  geographers.  For  instance,  if 
ib  was  by  special  desim  that  the 
pyramid  was  placed  at  the  centre  of 
the  Nile  delta,  and  also  by  special 
design  that  the  pyramid  was  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  land-8ur£ace  of 
the  earth,  if  these  two  relations  are 
each  so  exactly  fulfilled  as  to  render 
the  idea  of  mere  accidental  coinci- 
dence inadmissible,  then  it  fol- 
lows, of  necessity,  that  it  is  throogh 
no  merely  accidental  coincidence 
that  the  centre  of  the  Nile  delta 
lies  at  the  centre  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  earth;  in  other  words,  the 
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fiboTe-line  along  which  lie  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  has  been  designedly 
curved  so  as  to  have  its  centre  so 
placed.  And  so  of  the  other  rela- 
tions. The  very  fact  that  the  four 
conditions  can  be  fulfilled  simul- 
taneously is  evidence  that  a  coinci- 
dence of  the  sort  may  result  from 
mere  accident.^  Indeed  the  pe- 
on liarity  of  geographical  position 
which  really  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  pyramid 
architects,  introduces  yet  a  fifth 
condition  which  hy  accident  could 
be  fulfilled  along  with  the  four 
otbers. 

It  would  seem  that  the  builders 
of  the  pjrramid  were  anxious  to 
place  it  in  latitude  30°,  as  closely 
as  their  means  of  observation  per- 
mitted. Let  us  consider  what  re- 
snlt  they  achieved,  and  the  evidence 
thus  afforded  respecting  their  skill 
and  scientific  attainments.  In  our 
own  time,  of  c?ourse,  the  astronomer 
has  no  difficulty  in  determining 
with  great  exactness  the  position  of 
any  given  latitude-parallel.  But 
at  the  time  when  the  great  pyrannd 
was  built  it  must  have  been  a 
matter  of  very  serious  difficulty  to 
determine  the  position  of  any  re- 
quired latitude-parallel  with  a  great 
degree  of  exactitude.  The  most 
obvious  way  of  dealing  with  the 
difficulty  would  have  been  by  ob- 
serving the  length  of  shadows 
thrown  by  upright  posts,  at  noon  in 
spring  and  autumn.  In  latitude 
30"*  north,  the  sun  at  noon  in  spring 
(or,  to  speak  precisely,  on  the  day 
of  the  vernal  equinox)  is  just  twice 
as  far  from  the  horizon  as  he  is 
from  the  point  vertically  overhead ; 
and  if  a  pointed  post  were  set 
exactly  upright  at  true  noon  (sup- 


posed to  occur  at  the  moment  of 
the  vernal  or  autumnal  equinox), 
the  shadow  of  the  post  would  be 
exactly  half  as  long  as  a  line  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  pole  to  the  end 
of  the  shadow.  But  observations 
based  on  this  principle  would  have 
presented  many  difficulties  to  the 
architects  of  the  pyramid.  The 
sun  not  being  a  point  of  light,  but 
a  globe,  the  shadow  of  a  pointed  rod 
does  not  end  in  a  well-defined  point. 
The  moment  of  true  noon,  which  is 
not  the  same  as  ordinary  or  civil 
noon,  never  does  agree  exactly  with 
the  time  of  the  vernal  or  autumnal 
equinox,  and  may  be  removed  from 
it  by  any  interval  of  time  between 
zero  and  twelve  hours.  And  there 
are  many  other  circumstances  which 
would  lead  astronomers,  like  those 
who  doubtless  presided  over  the 
scientific  preparations  for  building 
the  great  pyramid,  to  prefer  a 
means  of  determining  the  latitude 
depending  on  another  principle. 
The  stellar  heavens  would  afford 
practically  unchanging  indications 
for  their  purpose.  The  stars  being 
all  carried  round  the  pole  of  the 
heavens,  as  if  they  were  fixed  points 
in  the  interior  01  a  hollow  revolv- 
ing sphere,  it  becomes  possible  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  pole 
of  the  star-sphere,  even  though  no 
bright  conspicuous  star  actually 
occupies  that  point.  Any  bright 
star  close  by  the  pole  is  seen  to  re- 
volve in  a  very  small  circle,  whose 
centre  is  the  pole  itself.  Such  a 
star  is  our  present  so-called  pole- 
star  ;  and,  though  in  the  days  when 
the  great  pyramid  was  built,  that 
star  was  not  near  the  pole,  another, 
and  probably  a  brighter,  star  lay 
near  enough  to  the  pole^  to  serve  as 


'  Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  the  result  of  mere  accident, 
and  some  maj  assert  that  even  matters  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  entirely  casual 
have  been  specially  designed.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  draw  the  precise  line  dividing 
events  which  all  men  would  regard  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  accidental  from  those 
which  some  men  would  regard  as  results  of  special  providence.  But  common  sense 
draws  a  sufficient  distinction,  at  least  for  our  present  purpose. 

'  This  star,  called  Thuhan  from  the  Arabian  aUThuban^  the  Dragon,  is  now  not  very 
bright,  being  rated  at  barely  above  the  fourth  magnitude,  but  it  was  formerly  the 
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a  pole-star,  and  to  indicate  by  its 
circliDg  motion  the  position  of  the 
actual  pole  of  the  heavens.  This 
was  at  that  time,  and  for  many  snb- 
seqnent  centuries,  the  leading  star 
of  the  great  constellation  called  the 
Dragon. 

The  pole  of  the  heavens,  we 
know,  varies  in  position  according 
to  the  latitude  of  the  observer.  At 
the  north  pole  it  is  exactly  over- 
head; at  the  equator  the  poles  of 
the  heavens  are  both  on  the  hori- 
zon; and,  as  the  observer  travels 
from  the  equator  towards  the  north 
or  south  pole  of  the  earth,  the 
corresponding  pole  of  the  heavens 
rises  higher  and  higher  above  the 
horizon.  In  latitude  30**  north, 
or  one-third  of  the  way  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  the  pole  of  the 
heavens  is  raised  one-third  of  the 

-way  from  the  horizon  to  the  point 
vertically  overhead ;  and  when  this 
is  the  case  the  observer  knows  that 
he  is  in  latitude  30®.  The  builders  of 
the  great  pyramid,  with  the  almost 
constantly  clear  skies  of  Egypt, 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
adopted  this  means  of  determining 
the  true  position  of  that  thirtieth 
parallel  on  which  th  ey  appear  to  have 
designed  to  place  the  great  building 

^  they  were  about  to  erect. 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  the 
means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  they  used  one 
method  or  the  other;  whether  they 
employed  the  sun  or  the  stars  to 
gaide  them  to  the  geographical  po- 
sition they  required.     In  fact,  were 


it  not  for  this  circumstance,  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
discQSS  the  qualities  of  either  me- 
thod. It  will  presently  be  seen 
that  the  discussion  bears  import- 
antly on  the  opinion  we  are  to 
form  of  the  skill  and  attainments  of 
the  pyramid  architects.  Every  ce- 
lestial object  is  apparently  luised 
somewhat  above  its  true  position 
by  the  refractive  powers  of  our 
atmosphere,  being  most  raised  when 
nearest  the  horizon,  and  least  when 
nearest  the  point  vertically  over- 
head.  This  effect  is,  indeed,  bo 
marked  on  bodies  close  to  the  hori- 
zon that  if  the  astronomers  of  the 
pyramid  times  had  observed  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  attentively  when  so 
placed,  they  could  not  have  failed 
to  discover  the  peculiarity.  Pro- 
bably, however,  though  they  noted 
the  time  of  rising  and  setting  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  they  only  made 
instrumental  observations  upon 
them  when  these  bodies  were  high  in 
the  heavens,  and  so  remained  igno- 
rant of  the  refractive  powers  of  the 
air.3  Now,  if  they  had  determined 
the  position  of  the  thirtieth  parallel 
of  latitude  by  observations  of  the 
noonday  sun  (in  spring  or  autumn), 
then  since,  owing  to  refraction,  they 
would  have  judged  the  sun  to  he 
higher  than  he  really  was,  it  follows 
that  they  would  have  supposed  the 
latitude  of  any  station  from  which 
they  observed  to  be  lower  than  it 
really  was.  For  the  lower  the 
latitude  the  higher  is  the  noonday 
sun  at  any  given  season.     Thus, 


brightest  star  of  the  constellation,  as  its  name  indicates.  Bayer  also  assigned  to  it 
the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  though  this  is  not  absolutely  decisive  endeoce 
that  so  late  as  his  day  it  retained  its  superiority  over  the  second  magnitude  stars  to 
which  Bayer  assigned  the  second  and  third  Greek  letters.  In  the  year  2790  b.c.,  or 
thereabouts,  the  star  was  at  its  nearest  to  the  true  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  the 
diameter  of  the  little  circle  in  which  it  then  moved  being  considerably  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon.  At  that  time  the  star  must  have  seemed  to 
all  ordinary  obser^^ation  an  absolutely  fixed  centre,  round  which  all  the  other  stars 
revolved.  At  the  time  when  the  pyramid  was  built  this  star  was  ahont  sixty 
times  farther  removed  from  the  true  pole,  revolving  in  a. circle  whose  apparent  diameter 
was  about  seven  times  as  great  as  the  moon's.  Yet  it  would  still  be  regarded  as  a  very 
useful  pole-star,  especially  as  there  are  very  few  conspicuous  stars  in  the  neighbourhood. 
■  Even  that  skilful  astronomer  Hipparchus,  who  may  be  justly  called  the  father  of 
observational  astronomy,  overlooked  this  peculiarity,  which  Ptolemy  would  seem  to  hare 
been  the  first  to  recognise. 
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when  reallj  in  latitude  30®  they 
would  have  supposed  themselves  in 
a  latitude  lower  than  30°,  and 
would  have  travelled  a  little  farther 
north  to  find  the  proper  place,  as 
ihey  would  have  supposed,  for  erect- 
ing the  great  pyramid.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  determined  the 
place  60m  ohservations  of  the 
movements  of  stars  near  the  pole 
of  the  heavens,  they  would  make  an 
error  of  a  precisely  opposite  nature. 
For  the  higher  the  latitude  the 
higher  is  the  pole  of  the  heavens  ; 
and  refraction,  therefore,  which  ap- 
parently raises  the  pole  of  the 
heavens,  gives  to  a  station  the  ap- 
pearance of  heing  in  a  higher 
latitude  than  it  really  is,  so  that 
the  observer  would  consider  he 
was  in  latitude  30°  north  when 
in  reality  somewhat  south  of  that 
latitude.  We  have  only  then  to 
enquire  whether  the  great  pyramid 
was  set  north  or  south  of  latitude 
30°,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
pyramid  architects  observed  the 
noonday  sun  or  circumpolar  stars 
to  determine  their  latitude ;  always 
assuming  (as  we  reasonably  may) 
that  those  architects  did  propose  to 
set  the  pyramid  in  that  particular 
latitude,  and  that  they  were  able  to 
make  very  accurate  observations  of 
the  apparent  positions  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  but  that  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  refractive 
effects  of  the  atmosphere.  The  an- 
swer comes  in  no  doubtful  terms. 
The  centre  of  the  great  pyramid's 
base  lies  about  one  mile  and  a  third 
south  of  the  thirtieth  parallel  of 
latitude ;  and  from  this  position  the 
pole  of  the  heavens,  as  raised  by 
refraction,  would  appear  to  be  very 
near  indeed  to  the  required  position. 
In  fact,  if  the  pyramid  had  been  set 
about  half  a  mile  still  farther  south 
the  pole  would  have  seemed  just 
right. 

Of  course,  such  an  explanation  as 
I  have  here  suggested  appears  al- 
together heretical  to  the  pyramid- 
alists.      According    to    them    the 


pyramid  architects  knew  perfectly 
well  where  the  true  thirtieth  parallel 
lay,  and  knew  also  all  that  modem 
science  has  discovered  about  refrac- 
tion ;  but  set  the  pyramid  south  of 
the  true  parallel  and  north  of  the 
position  where  refraction  would 
just  have  made  the  apparent  eleva- 
tion of  the  pole  correct,  simply  in 
order  that  the  pyramid  might  cor- 
respond as  nearly  as  possible  to 
each  of  two  conditions,  whereof 
both  could  not  be  fulfilled  at  once. 
The  pyramid  would  indeed,  they 
say,  have  been  set  even  more 
closely  midway  between  the  true 
and  the  apparent  parallels  of  30° 
north,  but  that  the  Jeezeh  hill  on 
which  it  is  set  does  not  afford  a 
rock  foundation  any  farther  north. 
*  So  very  close/  says  Professor 
Smyth,  'was  the  great  pyramid 
placed  to  the  northern  brink  of  its 
hill,  that  the  edges  of  the  cliff 
might  have  broken  off  under  the 
terrible  pressure  had  not  the  builds- 
ers  banked  up  there  most  firmly 
the  immense  mounds  of  rubbish 
which  came  from  their  work,  and 
which  Strabo  looked  so  particularly 
for  1,800  years  ago,  but  could  not 
find.  Here  they  were,  however, 
and  still  are,  utilised  in  enabling  the 
great  pyramid  to  stand  on  the  very 
utmost  verge  of  its  commanding  hill, 
within  the  limits  of  the  two  required 
latitudes,  as  well  as  over  the  centre 
of  the  land's  physical  and  radial 
formation,  and  at  the  same  time  on 
the  sure  and  proverbially  wise 
foundation  of  rock.* 

The  next  circumstance  to  be 
noted  in  the  position  of  the  great 
pyramid  (as  of  all  the  pyramids), 
is  that  the  sides  are  carefully  ori- 
ented. This,  like  the  approxima- 
tion to  a  particular  latitude,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  astronomical 
rather  than  a  geographical  relation. 
The  accuracy  with  which  the  ori- 
entation has  been  effected  will  serve 
to  show  how  far  the  builders  had 
mastered  the -methods  of  astronomi- 
cal observation  by  which  orientation 
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was  to  be  secured.  The  problem 
was  not  so  simple  as  might  be 
supposed  by  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  way  in  which 
the  cardinal  points  are  correctly 
determined.  By  solar  observations, 
or  rather  by  the  observations  of 
shadows  cast  by  vertical  shafts  be- 
fore and  after  noon,  the  direction 
of  the  meridiem,  or  north  and  south 
line,  can  theoretically  be  ascertained. 
But  probably  in  this  case,  as  in  de- 
termining the  latitude,  the  builders 
took  the  stars  for  their  guide.  The 
pole  of  the  heavens  would  mark  the 
true  north;  and  equally  the  pole- 
star,  when  below  or  above  the  pole, 
would  give  the  true  north,  but,  of 
course,  most  conveniently  when 
below  the  pole.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  how  the  builders  would  make 
use  of  the  pole-star  for  this  pur- 
pose. From  the  middle  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  intended  base 
they  would  bore  a  slant  passage 
tending  always  fi^om  the  position  of 
the  pole-star  at  its  lower  meridional 
passage,  that  star  at  each  successive 
return  to  that  position  serving  to 
direct  their  progress ;  while  its 
small  range,  east  and  west  of  the 
pole,  would  enable  them  most  ac- 
curately to  determine  the  star's 
true  mid-point  below  the  pole ;  that 
is,  the  true  north.  When  they  had 
thus  obtained  a  slant  tunnel  point- 
ing truly  to  the  meridian,  and  had 
carried  it  down  to  a  point  nearly 
below  the  middle  of  the  proposed 
square  base,  they  could,  from  the 
middle  of  the  base,  bore  vertically 
downwards,  until  by  rough  calcula- 
tion they  were  near  the  lower  end 
of  the  slant  tunnel ;  or  both  tunnels 
could  be  made  at  the  same  time. 
Then  a  subterranean  chamber  would 
be  opened  out  from  the  slant  tunnel. 
The  vertical  boring,  which  need 
not  be  wider    than    necessary  to 


allow  a  plumb-line  to  be  suspended 
down  it,  would  enable  the  archi- 
tects to  determine  the  point  verti« 
cally  below  the  point  of  suspension. 
The  slant  tunnel  would  give  the 
direction  of  the  true  north,  either 
from  that  point  or  from  a  point 
at  some  known  small  distance  east 
or  west  of  that  point.*  Thus,  a 
line  from  some  ascertained  point 
near  the  mouth  of  the  vertical 
boring  to  the  mouth  of  the  slant 
tunnel  would  lie  due  north  and 
south,  and  serve  as  the  required 
guide  for  the  orientation  o!  the 
pyramid's  base.  If  this  base  ex- 
tended beyond  the  opening  of  the 
slant  tunnel,  then,  by  continuing 
this  tunnelling  through  the  base 
tiers  of  the  pyramid,  the  means 
would  be  obtained  of  correcting 
the  orientation. 

This,  I  say,  would  be  the  course 
naturally  suggested  to  astronomical 
architects  who  had  determined  the 
latitude  in  the  manner  described 
above.  It  may  even  be  described  as 
the  only  very  accurate  method  avail- 
able before  the  telescope  had  been 
invented.  So  that  if  the  accuracj  of 
the  orientation  appears  to  be  greater 
than  could  be  obtained  by  tiie 
shadow  method,  the  natural  infer- 
ence, even  in  the  absence  of  cor- 
roborative evidence,  would  be  that 
the  stellar  method,  and  no  other, 
had  been  employed.  Now,  in  1 7  79» 
Nouet,  by  refined  observations, 
found  the  error  of  orientation 
measured  by  loss  than  20  minutes 
of  arc,  corresponding  roughly  to  a 
displacement  of  the  comers  by 
about  37^  inches  from  their  true 
position,  as  supposed  to  be  deter, 
mined  from  the  centre ;  or  to  a  dis- 
placement of  a  southern  corner  by 
53  inches  on  an  east  and  west  line 
from  a  point  due  south  of  the  cor- 
responding northern  comer.    This 


*  It  would  only  be  by  a  lucky  accident,  of  course,  that  the  direction  of  the  slant 
tnnners  ax^s  and  that  of  the  vertical  from  the  selected  central  point  would  He  m  tne 
same  vertical  plane.  The  object  of  the  tunnelling  would,  in  fac^  be  to  ^^^^"^"^jJ?^ 
far  apart  the  vertical  planes  through  these  points  lay,  and  the  odds  would  be  grea 
against  the  result  proving  to  be  zero. 
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error,  for  a  base  length  of  9,140 
inches,  wonld  not  be  serions,  being 
only  one  inch  in  about  five  yards 
(when  estimated  in  the  second 
way).  Yet  the  resnlt  is  not  quite 
vrorthy  of  the  praise  given  to  it 
by  Professor  Smyth.  He  himself, 
liowever,  by  much  more  exact  ob- 
servations, with  an  excellent  alt- 
azimuth, reduced  the  alleged  error 
firom  20  minutes  to  only  4^,  or  to 
9-4oths  of  its  formerly  supposed 
▼alue.  This  made  the  total  dis- 
placement  of  a  southern  corner 
from  the  true  meridian  through 
the  corresponding  northern  comer, 
almost  exactly  one  foot,  or  one  inch 
in  about  twenty-one  yards — a  degree 
of  accuracy  rendering  it  practically 
certain  that  some  stellar  method 
was  used  in  orienting  the  base. 

Now  there  is  a  slanting  tunnel 
occupying  precisely  the  position  of 
the  tunnel  which  should,  according 
to  this  view,  have  been  formed  in 
order  accurately  to  orient  the  pyra- 
mid's base,  assuming  that  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  pyramid  cor- 
responded with  one  of  the  epochs 
when  the  star  Alpha  Draconis  was 
distant  3°  42'  from  the  pole  of  the 
heavens.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  slant  tunnel  directed  northwards 
and  upwards  from  a  point  deep 
down  below  the  middle  of  the 
pyramid's  base,  and  inclined  26°  17' 
to  the  horizon,  the  elevation  of 
Alpha  Draconis  at  its  lower  culmi- 
nation when  3°  42'  from  the  pole. 
The  last  epoch  when  the  star  was 
thus  placed  was  circiier  2160  B.C. ; 
the  epoch  next  before  that  was 
3440  B.C. ;  and  between  these  two 
we  should  have  to  choose  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  slant  tunnel 
was  really  directed  to  that  star 
when  the  foundations  of  the  pyra- 
mid were  laid.  For  the  next  epoch 
before  the  earlier  of  the  two  named 
was  about  28000  B.C.,  and  the  pyra- 
mid's date  cannot  have  been  more 
remote  than  4000  B.C. 

The  slant  tunnel,  while  admirably 
fulfilling    the     requirements    sug- 


gested, seems  altogether  unsuited 
for  any  other.  Its  transverse  height 
(that  is,  its  width  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  upper  and 
lower  feces)  did  not  amount  to 
quite  four  feet ;  its  breadth  was  not 
quite  three  feet  and  a  half.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  well  fitted  for  an 
entrance  passage  to  the  subterra- 
nean chamber  immediately  under 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid  (with 
which  chamber  it  commxmicates  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  the  above 
theory).  It  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  be  used  for  observing 
meridian  transits  of  the  stars  in 
order  to  determine  sidereal  time ; 
for  close  circumpolar  stars,  by  reason 
of  their  slow  motion,  are  the  least 
suited  of  all  for  such  a  purpose. 
As  Professor  Smyth  says,  in  arguing 
against  this  suggested  use  of  the 
star,  'no  observer  in  his  senses, 
in  any  existing  observatory,  when 
seeking  to  obtain  the  time,  would 
observe  the  transit  of  a  circumpolar 
star  for  anything  else  than  to  get 
the  direction  of  the  meridian  to  ad- 
just his  instrument  by,'  (The  italics 
are  his.)  It  is  precisely  such  a 
purpose  (the  adjustment,  however, 
not  of  an  instrument,  but  of  the 
entire  structure  of  the  pyramid  it- 
self), that  I  have  suggested  for  this 
remarkable  passage — this  *  cream- 
white,  stone-lined,  long  tube,'  where 
it  traverses  the  masonry  of  the 
pyramid,  and  below  that  dugthrough 
the  solid  rock  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  350  feet. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  square  base  thus  care- 
fully placed  in  latitude  30"*  north,  to 
the  best  of  the  builders'  power,  with 
sides  carefully  oriented. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that, 
whatever  special  purpose  the  pyra- 
mid was  intended  to  fulfil,  a  sub- 
ordinate idea  of  the  builders  would 
have  been  to  represent  symbolically 
in  the  proportions  of  the  building 
such  mathematical  and  astronomical 
relations  as  they  were  acquainted 
with.  From  what  we  know  by  tradi- 
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tion  of  the  men  of  the  remote  time 
when  the  pyramid  was  built,  and  what 
we  can  infer  from  tbe  ideas  of  those 
who  inherited,  however  remotely, 
the  modes  of  thought  of  the  earliest 
astronomers  and  mathematicians, 
we  can  well  believe  that  they  would 
look  with  superstitious  reverence 
on  special  figures,  proportions, 
numbers,  and  so  forth.  Apart  from 
this,  they  may  have  had  a  quasi- 
scientific  desire  to  make  a  lasting 
record  of  their  discoveries,  and  of 
the  collected  knowledge  of  their 
time. 

It  seems  altogether  probable, 
then,  that  the  smaller  unit  of  mea- 
surement used  by  the  builders  of 
the  great  pyramid  was  intended,  as 
Professor  Smyth  thinks,  to  be  equal 
to  the  500,000,000th  part  of  the 
earth's  diameter,  determined  from 
their  geodetical  observations.  It 
was  perfectly  within  the  power  of 
mechanicians  and  mathematicians 
BO  experienced  as  they  undoubtedly 
were — ^the  pyramid  attests  so  much 
—to  measure  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy the  length  of  a  degree  of 
latitude.  They  could  not  possibly 
(always  setting  aside  the  theory  of 
divine  inspiration)  have  known  any- 
thing about  the  compression  of  the 
earth's  globe,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  intended,  as  Professor 
Smyth  supposes,  to  have  had  the 
500,000,000th  part  of  the  earth's 
polar  axis,  as  distinguished  from 
any  other,  for  their  unit  of  length. 
But  if  they  made  observations  in 
or  near  latitude  30®  north,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  earth  is  a  globe, 
theirprobable  error  would  exceed  the 
difference  even  between  the  earth's 
polar  and  equatorial  diameters. 
Both  differences  are  largely  ex- 
ceeded by  the  range  of  difference 
among  the  estimates  of  the  actual 
length  of  the  sacred  cubit,  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  twenty-five 
of  these  smaller  units.  And,  again, 
the  length  of  the  pyramid  base-side, 
on  which  Smyth  bases  his  own 
estimate  of  the  sacred    cubit,  has 


been  variously  estimated,  the  largest 
measure  being  9,168  inches,  and 
the  lowest  9,110  inches.  The  fun- 
damental theory  of  the  pyramid- 
alists,  that  the  sacred  cubit  was 
exactly  one  20,000,000th  part  of 
the  earth's  polar  diameter,  and  that 
the  side  of  the  base  contained  as 
many  cubits  and  parts  of  a  cubit 
as  there  are  days  and  parts  of  a 
day  in  the  tropical  year  (or  year 
of  seasons),  requires  that  the  length 
of  the  side  should  be  9,140  inches, 
lying  between  the  limits  indicated, 
but  still  so  widely  removed  from 
either  that  it  would  appear  very 
unsafe  to  base  a  theory  on  the  sap- 
position  that  the  exact  length  is  or 
was  9,140  inches.  If  the  measures 
9,168  inches  and  9,110  inches  were 
inferior,  and  several  excellent  mea- 
sures made  by  practised  observers 
ranged  around  the  length  9,140 
inches,  the  case  would  be  different.  j 
But  the  best  recent  measures  gave 
respectively  9,1 10  and  9,130  inches; 
and  Smyth  exclaims  against  tbe 
unfairness  of  Sir  H.  James  in  taking 
9,120  as  *  therefore  the  [probable] 
true  length  of  the  side  of  tho  grea* 
pyramid  when  perfect,'  calling  this 
'  a  dishonourable  shelving  of  the 
honourable  older  observers  witk 
their  larger  results.'  The  only 
other  measures,  besides  these  two, 
are  two  by  Colonel  Howard- Vyse 
and  by  the  French  savants,  giving 
respectively  9,168  and  9,1 63*44 
inches.  The  pyramidalists  considei* 
9,140  inches  a  fair  mean  vahe 
from  these  four.  The  natural  in- 
ference, however,  is,  that  the  pyra- 
mid base  is  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  be  satisfactorily  measured;  and 
assuredly  no  such  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  mean  value  9,14*^ 
inches  that,  on  the  strength  of  it, 
we  should  believe  what  otherwise 
would  be  utterly  incredible,  viz.  j 
that  the  builders  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid knew  *  both  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  earth  exactly.*  *Hl^nftnly^ 
or  by  human  science,  finding  it 
out  in  that  age  was,   of  course. 
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utterly  impossible,'  says  Professor 
Smyth.  Bat  he  is  so  confident 
of  the  ayerage  valne  derived  from 
widely  conflicting  base  measures 
as  to  assnme  that  this  yalae,  not 
being  hnmanly  discoverable,  was 
of  necessity  '  attribatable  to  God 
and  to  His  Divine  inspiration.'  We 
may  agree,  in  fine,  with  Smyth, 
that  the  bnilders  of  the  pyramid 
knew  the  earth  to  be  a  globe; 
that  they  took  for  their  measure  of 
length  the  sacred  cubit,  which,  by 
their  earth  measures,  they  made 
very  fairly  approximate  to  the 
2o,ooo,oooth  part  of  the  earth's 
mean  diameter ;  but  there  seems  no 
reason  whatever  for  supposing  (even 
if  the  supposition  were  not  ante- 
cedently of  its  very  nature  inad- 
missible) that  they  knew  anything 
about  the  compression  of  the  earth, 
or  that  they  had  measured  a  degree 
of  latitude  in  their  own  place  with 
very  wonderful  accuracy. 

But  here  a  very  singular  coin- 
cidence may  be  noticed,  or,  rather, 
13  forced  upon  our  notice  by 
the  pyramidalists,  who  strangely 
enough  recognise  in  it  fresh  evi- 
dence of  design,  while  the  unbe- 
liever finds  in  it  proof  that  coin- 
cidences are  no  sure  evidence  of 
design.  The  side  of  the  pyramid 
containing  365J  times  the  sacred 
cubit  of  25  pyramid  inches,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  diagonal  of  the  base 
contains  12,912  such  inches,  and 
the  two  diagonals  together  contain 
25,824  pyramid  inches,  or  almost 
exactly  as  many  inches  as  there  are 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  occur  to  the  reader  to  enquire  what  diameter  of  the  earth,  supposed 
to  be  a  perfect  sphere,  would  be  derived  from  a  degree  of  latitude  measured  with 
absolute  accuracy  near  latitude  30^.  A  degree  of  latitude  measured  in  polar  regions 
would  indicate  a  diameter  greater  even  than  the  equatorial ;  one  measured  in  equatorial 
regions  would  indicate  a  diameter  less  even  than  the  polar.  Near  latitude  30°  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude  would  indicate  a  diameter  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
true  polar  diameter  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  builders  of  the 
pjiamid  used  for  their  unit  of  length  an  exact  subdivision  of  the  polar  diameter,  the 
inference  would  be  that,  while  the  coincidence  itself  was  merely  accidental,  their  measure- 
ment of  a  degree  of  latitude  in  their  own  country  had  been  singularly  accurate.  By  an 
approximate  calculation  I  find  that,  taking  the  earth's  compression  at  1-300,  the  diameter 
of  the  earth,  estimated  from  the  accurate  measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  pyramid,  would  have  made  the  sacred  cubit — taken^  at  on& 
20,ooo,oooth  of  the  (Sameter — equal  to  24*98  British  inches ;  a  closer  approximation 
than  Professor  Smyth's  to  the  estimated  mean  probable  value  of  the  sacred  cubit. 


years  in  the  great  processional 
period.  *No  one  whatever  amongst 
men,*  says  Professor  Smyth,  after 
recording  various  estimates  of  the 
processional  period,  *  from  his  own 
or  school  knowledge,  knew  anything 
about  such  a  phenomenon,  until 
Hipparchus,  some  1,900  years  after 
the  great  pyramid's  foundation, 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  fact ;  and  yet 
it  had  been  ruling  the  heavens  for 
ages,  and  was  recorded  in  Jeezeh'a 
ancient  structure.'  To  minds  not 
moved  to  most  energetic  forget- 
fulness  by  the  spirit  of  faith,  it 
would  appear  that  when  a  square 
base  had  been  decided  upon,  and  its 
dimensions  fixed,  with  reference  to 
the  earth's  diameter  and  the  year,  the 
diagonals  of  the  square  base  were  de- 
termined also;  and,  if  it  so  chanced 
that  they  corresponded  with  some 
other  perfectly  independent  rela- 
tion, the  fact  was  not  to  be  credited 
to  the  architects.  JJkloreover  it  is 
manifest  that  the  closeness  of  such 
a  coincidence  suggests  grave  doubts 
how  far  other  coincidences  can  be 
relied  upon  as  evidence  of  desigu. 
It  seems,  for  instance,  altogether 
likely  that  the  architects  of  the 
pyramid  took  the  sacred  cubit 
equal  to  one  2 0,000,000 th  part 
of  the  earth's  diameter  for  their 
chief  unit  of  length,  and  inten- 
tionally assigned  to  the  side  of 
the  pyramid's  square  baise  a  length 
of  just  so  many  cubits  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year ;  and  the  closeness 
of  the  coincidence  between  the 
measured  length  and  that  indicated 
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by  this  theory  strengthens  the  idea 
that  this  was  the  bmlders'  purpose. 
But  when  we  find  that  an  even 
closer  coincidence  immediately  pre- 
sents itself,  which  manifestly  is  a 
coincidence  onlyj  the  force  of  the 
evidence  before  derived  from  mere 
coincidence  is  pro  tanto  shaken. 
For,  consider  what  this  new  coin- 
cidence really  means.  Its  nature 
may  be  thus  indicated :  Take  the 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  multiply 
that  number  by  50,  and  increase 
the  result  in  the  same  degree  that 
the  .diagonal  of  a  square  exceeds 
the  side — then  the  resulting  number 
represents  very  approximately  the 
number  of  years  in  the  great  pre- 
cessional  period.  The  error,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  modern  estimates, 
is  about  one  575th  part  of  the  true 
period.  This  is,  of  course,  a  merely 
accidental  coincidence  ;  for  there  is 
no  connection  whatever  in  nature 
between  the  earth's  period  of  rota- 
tion, the  shape  of  a  sqnare,  and  the 
earth's  period  of  gyration.  Yet 
this  merely  accidental  coincidence 
is  very  much  closer  than  the  other 
supposed  to  be  designed  could  be 
proved  to  be.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
mere  coincidence  is  a  very  unsafe 
evidence  of  design. 

Of  course  the  pyramidalists  find 
a  ready  reply  to  such  reasoning. 
They  argue  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  may  have  been  by  express  design 
that  the  period  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion was  made  to  bear  this  parti- 
cular relation  to  the  period  of 
gyration  in  the  mighty  processional 
movement;  which  is  much  as  though 
one  should  say  that  by  express  design 


the  height  of  Monte  Bosa  contains 
as  many  feet  as  there  are  miles  in 
the  6,000th  part  of  the  sun's  dis- 
tance.* Then,  they  urge,  the  ar- 
chitects were  not  bound  to  have  a 
square  base  for  the  pyramid ;  they 
might  have  had  an  oblong  or  a  tri- 
angular base,  and  so  forth — ^all 
which  accords  very  ill  with  the 
enthusiastic  language  in  which 
the  selection  of  a  square  base 
had  on  other  accounts  been  ap- 
plauded. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  height 
of  the  pyramid.  According  to  the 
best  modem  measurements,  it  would 
seem  that  the  height  when  (if  ever) 
the  pyramid  terminated  above  in  a 
pointed  apex,  must  have  been  about 
486  feet.  And  from  the  comparison 
of  the  best  estimates  of  the  base 
side  with  the  best  estimates  of  the 
height,  it  seems  very  likely  in- 
deed that  the  intention  of  the 
builders  was  to  make  the  heiglifc 
bear  to  the  perimeter  of  the  base 
the  same  ratio  which  the  radius  of 
a  circle  bears  to  the  circumference. 
Remembering  the  range  of  differ- 
ence in  the  base  measures  it  might 
be  supposed  that  the  exactness  of 
the  approximation  to  this  ratio 
could  not  be  determined  very  satis- 
factorily. But  as  certain  casing 
stones  have  been  discovered  which 
indicate  with  considerable  exactness 
the  slope  of  the  original  plane-sur- 
faces of  the  pyramid,  the  ratio  of 
the  height  to  the  side  of  the  base 
may  be  regarded  as  much  more 
satisfactorily  determined  than  the 
actual  value  of  either  dimension. 
Of  course  the  pyramidalists  claim 


*  It  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  mark  any  limits  to  what  may  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  design  by  a  coincidence-hunter.  I  qnote  the  following  from  the  late  PiofeBsor 
De  Morgan's  Bud{fet  of  Paradoxes,  Having  mentioned  that  7  occurs  less  firequently 
than  any  other  digit  in  the  number  expressing  the  ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter  of 
a  circle,  he  proceeds  :  *  A  correspondent  of  my  friend  Fiazzi  Smyth  notices  that  3  is  the 
number  of  most  frequency,  and  that  3^  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  in  simple 
digits.  IVofessor  Smyth,  whose  work  on  Egypt  is  paradox  of  a  very  high  order,  backed 
by  a  great  quantity  of  useful  labour,  the  results  of  which  will  be  made  available  by  those 
who  do  not  receive  the  paradoxes,  is  inclined  to  see  confirmation  for  some  of  Bis  theory 
in  these  phenomena.'  In  passing,  I  may  mention  as  the  most  singular  of  these  acddent^ 
digit  relations  which  I  have  yet  noticed,  that  in  the  first  no  digits  of  the  square  root  of 
2,  the  number  7  occurs  more  than  twice  as  often  as  either  5  or  9,  which  each  occur  eight 
times,  I  and  2  occurring  each  nine  times,  and  7  occurring  no  less  than  eighteen  times. 
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a  degree  of  precision  indicating  a 
most  accnrate    knowledge  of  the 
ratio  between  the  diameter  and  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  ;  and,  the 
angle  of  the  only  casing  stone  mea« 
snred  being  diversely  estimated  at 
51**  50'  and  51°  5  2  J',  they  consider 
50®  51'  14*3"  the  true  valae,  and 
infer  that  the  builders  regarded  the 
ratio  as   3*14159  to   i.     The  real 
fact  is,  that  the  modem  estimates  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  casing  stones 
(which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  agree 
better  if  these  stones  are  as  well 
made  as  stated)  indicate  the  values 
3*1439228  and  3*1396740  for  the 
ratio;  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
ratio  really  used  lay  prohdbly  be- 
tween these  limits,  though  it  may 
have  been   outside  either.      Now 
the   approximation    of    either    is 
not  remarkably  close.    It  requires 
no  mathematical  knowledge  at  all 
to  determine  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  much  more  exactly.      *  I 
thought  it  very  strange,'  wrote  a 
circle-squarer  once   to  De  Morgan 
{Budget  of  Faradoxea,  p.  389),  *  that 
so  many  great  scholars  in  all  ages 
should  have  failed  in  finding  the 
true  ratio,   and   have  been  deter- 
mined to  try  myself.'     *  I  have  been 
informed,'proceedsDe  Morgan,  Hhat 
this  trial  makes  the  diameter  to  the 
circumference  as  64  to  201,  giving 
the  ratio  equal  to  3*1410625    ex- 
actly.     The  result  was  obtained  by 
the  discoverer  in  three  weeks  after 
he  first  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
difficulty.    This  quadrator  has  since 
published  a  little  slip,  and  entered 
it  at  Stationers'  Hall.      He  says  he 
has  done  it  by  actual  measurement ; 
and  I  hear  from  a  private  source 
that  he  uses  a  disc  of  twelve  inches 
diameter  which    he    rolls  upon  a 
straight  rail.'  The  *  rolling  is  a  very 
creditable  one  ;  it  is  about  as  much 
below    the    mark    as  Archimedes 
was  above  it.     Its  performer  is  a 
joiner  who  evidently    knows  well 
what  he  is   about   when  he  mea- 
snres  ;   he  is  not  wrong  by    i   in 
3,000.'     Such  skilful  mechanicians 
as    the  builders  of   the  pyramid 


could  have  obtained  a  closer  ap<- 
proximation  still  by  mere  measure- 
ment.  Besides,  as  they  were 
manifestly  mathematicians,  such 
an  approximation  as  was  obtained 
by  Archimedes  must  have  been 
well  within  their  power  ;  and  that 
approximation  lies  well  within  the 
limits  above  indicated.  Professor 
Smyth  remarks  that  the  ratio  was 
*"  a  quantity  which  men  in  general, 
and  all  human  science  too,  did  not 
begin  to  trouble  themselves  about 
until  long,  long  ages,  languages,  and 
nations  had  passed  away  after  the 
building  of  the  great  pyramid ;  and 
after  the  sealing  up,  too,  of  that 
grand  primeval  and  prehistoric 
monument  of  the  patriarchal  age 
of  the  earth  according  to  Scripture.'  * 
I  do  not  know  where  the  Scripture 
records  the  sealing  up  of  the  great 
pyramid ;  but  it  is  all  but  certain  that 
during  the  very  time  when  the 
pyramid  was  being  built  astronomi- 
cal observations  were  in  progress 
which,  for  their  interpretation, 
involved  of  necessity  a  continual 
reference  to  the  ratio  in  question. 
No  one  who  considers  the  wonder- 
ful accuracy  with  which,  nearly 
two  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  Chaldseans  had 
determined  the  famous  cycle  of  the 
Saros,  can  doubt  that  they  must 
have  observed  the  heavenly  bodies 
for  several  centuries  before  they 
could  have  achieved  such  a  success  ; 
and  the  study  of  the  motions  of  the 
celestial  bodies  compels  'men  to 
trouble  themselves '  about  the  fa- 
mous ratio  of  the  circumference  to 
the  diameter. 

We  now  come  upon  a  new  rela- 
tion (contained  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  pyramid  as  thus  determined) 
which,  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
causes  the  height  of  the  pyramid  to 
appear  to  symbolise  the  distance  of 
the  sun.  There  were  5,813  pyramid 
inches,  or  5,819  British  inches,  in 
the  height  of  the  pvramid  according 
to  the  relations  already  indicated. 
Now,  in  the  sun's  distance,  ac- 
cording  to   an  estimate    recen 
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Adopted  and  freely  nsed/  there  are 
91,400,000  miles  or  5,791  thousand 
millions  of  inches, — ^that  is,  there 
are  approximately  as  many  thou- 
sand millions  of  inches  in  the  sun's 
distance  as  there  are  inches  in  the 
height  of  the  pyramid.  If  we 
take  the  relation  as  exact  we  should 
infer'  for  the  sun's  distance  5,819 
thousand  millions  of  inches,  or 
91,840,000  miles — an  immense  im- 
provement on  the  estimate  which 
for  so  many  years  occupied  a  place 
of  honour  in  our  hooks  of  astro- 
nomy. Besides,  there  is  strong 
reason  for  helieving  that,  when  the 
results  of  recent  observations  are 
worked  out,  the  estimated  sun  dis- 
tance will  be  much  nearer  this 
pyramid  value  than  even  to  the  value 
91,400,000  recently  adopted.  This 
result,  which  one  would  have 
thought  so  damaging  to  faith  in 
the  evidence  from  coincidence — nay, 
quite  fatal  after  the  other  case  in 
which  a  close  coincidence  bad  ap- 
peared by  merest  accident — is  re- 
garded by  the  pyramidalists  as  a 
perfect  triumph  for  their  faith. 
They  connect  it  with  another  co- 
incidence, viz.  that  assuming  the 
height  determined  in  the  way  al- 
ready indicated,  then  it  so  happens 
that  the  height  bears  to  half  a 
diagonal  of  the  base  the  ratio  9  to 
10.  Seeing  that  the  perimeter  of 
the  base  symbolises  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun, 
while  the  height  represents  the 
radius  of  a  circle  with  that  perime- 
ter, it  follows  that  the  height  should 
symbolise  the  sun's  distance.  *  That 
line,  further,'  says  Professor  Smyth 
(speaking  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W. 
Petrie,  the  discoverer  of  this  re- 
lation), *  must  represent '  this  ra- 
dius *in  the  proportion  of  i  to 
1,000,000,000'    (or  ten    raised    to 


power  nine),  'because  amongst  other 
reasons  10  to  9  is  practically  the 
shape  of  the  great  pyramid.'  For 
this  building  '  has  such  an  angle  at 
the  comers,  that  for  every  ten 
units  its  structure  advances  in- 
wards on  the  -diagonal  of  the  base, 
it  practically  rises  upwards,  or 
points  to  sunshine'  (sic)  'by  nine. 
Nine,  too,  out  of  the  ten  character- 
istic parts  (viz.  five  angles  and  five 
sides)  being  the  number  of  those 
parts  which  the  sun  shines  on  in 
such  a  shaped  pyramid,  in  such  a 
latitude  near  the  equator,  out  of  a 
high  sky,  or,  as  the  Peruvians  say, 
when  the  sun  sets  on  the  pyramid 
with  all  his  rays.'  The  coincidence 
itself  on  which  this  perverse  reason- 
ing rests  is  a  singular  one — sin- 
gula!', that  is,  as  showing  how  close 
an  accidental  coincidence  may  run. 
It  amounts  to  this,  that  if  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year  be  multiplied 
by  100,  and  a  circle  be  drawn  with 
a  circumference  containing  100 
times  as  many  inches  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year,  the  radius  of 
the  circle  will  be  very  nearly  one 
i,ooo,ooo,oooth  part  of  the  sun's 
distance.  Bern embe ring  that  the 
pyramid  inch  is  assumed  to  be  one 
500,000,000th  part  of  the  earth*s 
diameter,  we  shall  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  in  saying  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  earth  by  her 
orbital  motion  traverses  each  day  a 
distance  equal  to  two  hundred  times 
her  own  diameter.  But,  of  course, 
this  relation  is  altogether  accidental. 
It  has  no  real  cause  in  nature.* 

Such  relations  show  that  mere 
numerical  coincidences,  however 
close,  have  little  weight  as  evi- 
dence, except  where  they  occur 
in  series.  Even  then  they  require 
to  be  very  cautiously  regarided, 
seeing  that  the  history  of  science 


'  I  hare  sabstituted  this  valae  in  the  article  *  Astronomy/  of  the  British  Encyclopedia  ^ 
for  the  estimate  formerly  used,  viz.  951233,055  miles.  But  there  is  good  reason  for  belier- 
ing  that  the  actual  distance  is  nearly  92,000,000  miles. 

*  It  may  be  matched  by  other  coincidences  as  remarkable  and  as  little  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  any  natural  law.  For  instance,  the  following  strange  relation,  which 
'  introduces  the  dimensions  of  the  sun  himself,  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  intro- 
duced among  pyramid  relations,  even  by  pyramidalists :  *  If  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
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records  many  instances  where  the 
apparent  law  of  a  series  has  been 
found  to  bo  falsified  when  the 
theory  has  been  extended.  Of 
course  this  reason  is  not  qnoted  in 
order  to  throw  doubt  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  height  of  the  pyra- 
mid was  intended  to  symbolise  the 
son's  distance.  That  supposition 
is  simply  inadmissible  if  the  hy- 
pothesis, according  to  which  the 
height  was  already  independently 
determmed  in  another  way,  is  ad- 
mitted. Either  hypothesis  might 
be  admitted  were  we  not  certain 
that  the  sun's  distance  could  not 
possibly  have  been  known  to  the 
bnilders  of  the  pyramid;  or  both 
hypotheses  may  be  rejected :  but  to 
admit  both  is  out  of  the  question. 

Considering  the  multitude  of  di- 
mensionsof  length,  surface,  capacity, 
and  position,  the  great  number  of 
shapes,  and  the  variety  of  material 
existing  ^within  the  pyramid,  and 
considming,  further,  the.  enormous 
number  of  relations  (presented 
hj  modem  science)  from  among 
which  to  choose,  can  it  be  won- 
dered at  if  fresh  coincidences  are 
being  continually  recognised?  If 
a  dimension  will  not  serve  in  one 
way,  use  can  be  found  for  it  in  an- 
other ;  for  instance,  if  some  measure 
of  length  does  not  correspond  closely 
with  any  known  dimension  of  the 
earth  or  of  the  solar  system  (an 
unlikely  supposition),  then  it  can 
be  understood  to  typify  an  interval 
of  time.  If,  even  after  trying  all 
possible  changes  of  that  kind,  no 
coincidence  shows  itself  (which  is 
all  but  impossible),  then  all  that  is 
needed  to  secure  a  coincidence  is 
that  the  dimensions  should  be 
manipulated  a  little.  Lot  a  single 
instance  suffice  to  show  how  the 
pyramidalists  (with  perfect  honesty 
of  purpose)  hunt  down  a  coinci- 


dence. The  slant  tunnel  already 
described  has  a  transverse  height, 
once  no  doubt  uniform,  now  giving 
various  measures  from  47*14  pyra- 
mid inches  to  47*32  inches,  so  that 
the  vertical  height  from  the  known 
inclination  of  the  tunnel  would  be 
estimated  at  somewhere  between 
52*64  inches  and  52*85.  Neither 
dimension  corresponds  very  ob- 
viously with  any  measured  distance 
in  the  earth  or  solar  system.  Nor 
when  we  try  periods,  areas,  Ac, 
does  any  very  satis&ctory  coin- 
cidence  present  itself.  But  the 
difficulty  is  easily  turned  into  a  new 
proof  of  design. 

Putting  all  the  observations  together 
(Bays  Professor  Smyth),  I  deduced  47*24 
pyramid  inches  to  be  the  transverse  height 
of  the  entrance  passage;  and  computing 
from  thence  with  the  observed  angle  of  in- 
clination the  vertical  height,  that  came  out 
52*76  of  the  same  inches.  But  the  sum  of 
those  two  heights,  or  the  height  taken 
up  and  down,  equals  100  inches;  which 
length,  as  elsewhere  shown,  is  the  general 
pyramid  linear  representation  of  a  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  And  the  mean  of  the 
two  heights,  or  the  height  taken  one 
way  only,  and  impartially  to  the  middle 
point  between  them,  equals  fifty  inches  ; 
which  quantity  is,  therefore,  the  general 
pyramid  linear  representation  of  only  half 
a  day.  In  which  case,  let  us  ask  what  the 
entrance  passage  has  to  do  with  half  rather 
than  a  whole  day  ? 

On  relations  such  as  these,  which, 
if  really  intended  by  the  architect, 
would  imply  an  utterly  fatuous 
habit  of  concealing  elaborately  what 
he  desired  to  symbolise,  the  pyra- 
midalists base  their  belief  that 

a  Mighty  Intelligence  did  both  think  out 
the  plans  for  it,  and  compel  unwilling  and 
ignorant  idolaters,  in  a  primal  age  of  the 
world,  to  work  mightily  Ixjth  for  Uie  future 
glory  of  the  one  true  God  of  Revelation, 
and  to  establish  lasting  prophetic  testimony 
touching  a  farther  development,  still  to 
take  place,  of  the  absolutely  Divine  Chris- 
tian dispensation. 


were  a  true  surface,  and  the  sun  were  to  commence  rollins^  along  that  surface  towards 
the  part  of  the  earth's  orbit  where  she  is  at  her  mean  distance,  while  the  earth  com- 
menced rolling  upon  the  sun  (round  one  of  his  great  circles),  each  globe  turning  round 
in  the  same  time,  then,  by  the  time  the  earth  had  rolled  its  way  once  round  the  sun,  the 
sun  would  have  almost  exactly  reached  the  earth's  orbit.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
Faying  that  the  sun's  diameter  exceeds  the  earth's  in  almost  exactly  the  same  degree  that 
the  sun's  distance  exceeds  the  sun's  diameter.' 
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TBTE  rapidity  with  which  the  new 
Italian  kingdom  has  grown  out 
of  a  congeries  of  pettj  States  and 
subject  provinces  is  a  good  augnry 
for  its  future.  Unless  we  must  yet 
look  forward  to  a  time  of  social  re- 
volutions —  to  struggles  between 
priestcraft  and  popular  liberties — 
of  which  there  are  at  present  no 
seriously  disturbing  signs,  there  is 
little  to  hinder  modem  Italy  from 
advancing  to  the  position  of  one  of 
the  most  thriving  nations  of  the  old 
world. 

There  is  indeed  something  very 
attractive  in  the  progress  which 
Italy  is  making.  It  is  a  progress 
dashed  with  errors,  and  not  without 
dangers  of  course ;  but  it  has  for  all 
that  been  great  and  admirable.  We 
have  but  to  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  picture  which  the  dismembered 
kingdom  presented  before  she  began 
to  stir  for  her  freedom  in  1848.  The 
first  stirrings  were  indeed  earlier  than 
that ;  for  Italy,  bound  hand  and  foot 
at  the  feet  of  Austria  as  she  was  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  re- 
stored and  solaced  exiled  and  efEete 
dynasties  in  all  Western  and  Central 
Europe — Italy  never  quite  forgot 
the  liberal  ideas  which  the  repub- 
lican armies  of  the  young  citizen 
Bonaparte  had  carried  with  them 
out  of  France.  The  dull  brutal 
rule  of  Austria  in  Yenetia  and 
Lombardy,  and  the  more  than 
Asiatic  ruthlessness  of  the  Bourbons 
of  Naples,  gave  the  Italians  small 
chance  to  forget  their  dreams  of  a 
bright  deliverance.  There  had  been 
risings  before  1848,  therefore;  and 
besides  the  risings  many  an  effort 
to  persuade  the  people  to  stand  up 
like  men  for  their  rights,  that  had 
seemingly  led  to  nothing.  Thus 
therefore  it  was  not  till  1848  that 
Italy  could   be    said    seriously  to 


bend  herself  to  the  task  of  wrench- 
ing her  shackles  off.  That  year  sent 
a  quiver  of  dread  through  the  heart 
of  every  king  and  kingle!i  in  Europe. 
Again  the  impulse  came  from  France, 
that  country  so  full  of  touching 
ideals  in  its  modem  political  his- 
tory— ^ideals  which  have  been  made 
the  pretext  of  tremendous  crimes  ; 
but  dismembered  Italy  could  have 
made  no  headway  at  all  against 
either  Bourbon  or  Hapsburg,  except 
for  the  resolution  of  Charles  Albert, 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  to  become  the 
champion  of  national  unity  and  in- 
dependence. The  new  generation 
of  to-day  forgets  these  things ;  but 
middle-aged  men  remember  the 
excitement,  the  hopes,  at  first  even 
stimulated  by  the  sovereign  Pontiff, 
destined  to  so  cruel  a  disappoint- 
ment. Italy  was  then  beaten  back 
apparently  into  slavery,  and  the 
dreamsofMazzini  and  Cavour  seemed 
to  be  gone,  as  dreams  all  go.  The 
sham  patriot  Pope  had  turned  traitor 
to  the  nation,  in  his  greed  of  temporal 
ascendency,  and  given  it  his  curse. 
Powers  too  strong  for  them  were 
arrayed  against  the  people,  the  Sar- 
dinian armies  were  defeated,  and 
Italy  seemed  by  1850  to  have  lost 
everything.  It  was  not  so  to  be, 
however.  The  defeat  gave  a  keen- 
ness to  the  national  feeling  all  over 
the  land.  Neapolitan  and  Lombard 
began  to  recognise  themselves  as 
men  of  the  same  nationality.  The 
repression  of  the  foreigners  had  thus 
to  do  its  final  work  in  weldings 
the  nation,  and  the  conquerors  en- 
deavoured to  do  it  effectually,  to 
their  own  ultimate  overthrow. 

Louis  Napoleon  also  did  some- 
thing no  doubt  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy,  in  a  grandiose,  histrionic, 
morally  contemptible  way,  urged 
as  he  was  by  the  necessity  of  justi- 
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fying  his  rather  despicable  existence 
in  the  eyes  of  France  ;  bnt  whether 
be  bad  interfered  or  not,  the  power 
of  Austria  was  destined  to  fall  before 
the  rising  forces  of  Prussiay  and 
with  ic  that  of  the  Bourbons  of 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  Tuscany,  most 
corrupt  of  all  the  corrupt  crea- 
tures whom  England  propped  up 
again  for  a  brief  space,  to  play  the 
part  of  tyrants  and  oppressors  in 
mandane  affairs.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  follow  the  history  of  the 
Italian  struggle  for  independence, 
through  its  Napoleonic  and  other 
phases;  suffice  it  that  we  call  to 
mind  these  cardinal  facts — that 
before  1848  Italy,  all  except  Pied- 
mont, seemed  hopelessly  crushed. 
Austria,  the  Pope,  and  the  Bour- 
bons held  her  in  their  grasp.  Even 
the,  by  comparison,  native  sove- 
reign of  Tuscany  had  turned  op- 
pressor, and  all  Italy  groaned  like 
a  man  in  the  grasp  of  the  torturer. 
Commerce  languished,  divergent 
fiscal  Jaws  and  arbitrary  raids  on 
private  wealth  choked  up  the  chan- 
nels of  intercourse  between  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  and  another; 
without  shipping,  without  manu- 
factures or  foreign  trade  of  a  solid 
kind,  possessed  of  no  political  se- 
curity, Italy  was,  twenty  years  ago, 
more  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of 
neighbouring  nations  than  Greece 
or  Spain  is  now.  But,  once  free, 
her  consolidation  was  as  rapid  al- 
most as  that  of  the  still  newer 
German  Empire ;  and  to-day  Italy 
is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  councils  of  nations,  and  pos- 
sesses a  trade  which  begins  to  be 
a  distinct  element  in  European 
prosperity,  which  we  in  England 
cannot  too  carefully  give  heed  to. 
The  bitter  bondage  which  the 
country  has  long  lain  under  has 
ended  in  making  its  mixed  popula- 
tion, in  a  hopeful  degree,  a  nation  ; 
and,  prudently  ruled,  Italy  may 
yet  have  a  remarkable  career  before 
it. 
Naturally  enough,  all  this  pro- 


gress has  not  been  made  without 
great  cost,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  pic- 
ture; nor  should  the  political  and 
commercial  success  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  the  young  kingdom  is 
not  free  from  serious  economic  dan- 
gers on  more  sides  than  one.  The 
very  transition  from  a  collection  of 
petty  States  to  a  single  power  en- 
tailed enormous  waste  of  resources 
and  almost  irremediable  adminis- 
trative confusion.  Jealousies  were 
also  engendered  between  province 
and  province,  which  it  will  take 
some  time  to  heal :  so  that  this 
transition  stage  cannot  by  any 
means  be  considered  at  an  end  in 
Italy.  Nor  need  we  wonder  when 
we  remember  that  it  is  only  six 
years  ago  since  the  crowning  act  of 
Italian  unity  was  performed,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Rome, 
to  the  disgust  of'Pio  Nono  and  his 
Court. 

I  must  leave  the  historical  part 
of  the  subject,  however,  and  trace 
some  of  the  financial  characteristics 
of  this  period  of  transition,  before 
examining  the  trading  capacity  and 
mercantile  development  which  Italy 
exhibits.  These  financial  charac- 
teristics are  again  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  State,  that  in 
noticing  the  one  we  must  notice 
the  other.  Indeed,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  the  observer  is  the  con- 
current facts  that  the  Government 
of  Italy  has,  throughout,  been  im- 
pecunious, and,  throughout,  com- 
paratively feeble  and  irresolute, 
while  yet  the  nation  has  grown  and 
consolidated.  No  statesman  has 
succeeded  to  the  seat  of  Count 
Cavour ;  and,  either  because  the  men 
were  feebler,  or  because  the  consti- 
tutional powers  donned  suddenly 
like  a  garment  dragged  heavily,  the 
remedial  measures  which  society  and 
the  State  required  on  all  hands  have 
been  but  tentatively  and  tardily  ap- 
plied, amid  not  a  lit^e  bungling.  The 
new  kingdom  succeeded  to  all  the 
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debts  of  the  petty  States  it  absorbed, 
and  it  also  succeeded  to  their  cor- 
rupt administrations.  The  debts 
made  a  most  serious  burden  to 
begin  with ;  and  when  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  wars  of  independence, 
so  handicapped  Italy  that  few  people 
would  have  been  surprised  if  she 
had  pulled  up  short  and  proclaimed 
herself  bankrupt.  In  a  most  valu- 
able report  on  the  financial  system 
of  the  kingdom,  recently  made  to 
our  Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  Herries, 
C.B.,  Legation  Secretary  at  Rome,* 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  veiy  clearly 
the  stages  of  this  financial  malady ; 
and  many  of  the  statements  I 
shall  make  here  will  be  drawn 
from  this  source.  Quoting  Mr. 
Pasini,  for  instance,  ho  gives  the 
total  debt  of  the  petty  S  bates  of 
Italy  just  before  the  consolidation  of 
the  kingdom  in  1 87 1  at  90,000,000?., 
or  2,241,270,000  lira.*  The  debt 
was  growing  rapidly  then,  as  the 
expenditure  m  all  cases  exceeded  the 
income ;  but,  after  the  new  king- 
dom was  fairly  started,  the  deficits 
grew  worse  and  worse.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Pasini  it  is  stated 
that  during  this  disastrous  period 
the  receipts  were  diminished  by 
i,28o,oooZ.,  while  the  expenditure 
was  increased  by  2,280,000?.,  and 
the  public  debt  by  30,360,000?. 
Only  in  the  old  provinces  forming 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  there 
any  elasticity  of  revenue;  in  all 
the  new  portions  the  ousting  of 
the  old  government  and  the  setting 


up  of  the  new  involved  almost 
hopeless  fiscal  confusion  and  loss. 
Income  fell  off  and  expenditure 
increased  until  the  budget  deficits, 
which  had  nominally  been  but 
520,000?.  in  1859  for  the  various 
States  composing  Italy,  rose  to 
over  4,000,000?.,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  due  to  the  Neapo- 
litan provinces  and  Sicily.  Tues 
of  an  odious  character  imposed 
by  the  old  tyrannical  govern- 
ments had  to  be  taken  off  and 
reduced  before  any  regular  system 
of  substitutes  could  be  £»med 
to  take  their  place;  so  that,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  report  of  a 
finance  committee,  also  quoted  by 
Mr.  Herries,  and  which  gives,  it 
would  seem,  a  different  estimate 
from  that  of  Pasini,  the  income  of  the 
States  forming  United  Italy  fell 
from  over  20,000,000?.  at  the  time 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  to 
18,500,000?.  the  following  year, 
and  the  expenditure  exceeded  that 
diminished  income  by  7,200,000?. 
This  deficit,  however,  as  others 
similar,  refers  mostly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to  the  ordinary  income  and 
expenditure,  and  does  not  include  the 
special  outlay  incident  to  the  war, 
which  is  partially  at  least  repre- 
sented by  the  increase  of  the  public 
debt.  In  i860  and  1861  no  less 
than  some  370,000,000?.  nominal 
appears  to  have  been  raised  bj 
loans,  issues  of  inconvertible  paper, 
or  sales  of  stocks,  only  part  of 
which  has  since  been  redeemed.* 


*  Embassy  and  Legation  Reports^  part  iv.  1876. 

*  Martin,  in  his  Statesman's  Year-hook^  states  the  debt  of  Italy  in  i860,  the  yetip 
before  the  emancipation,  at  97,500,000?.,  but  does  not  give  his  authority.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  bo  right  however,  because  the  debts  being  reckoned  in  different  currencies, 
some  of  which  were  of  fluctuating  values,  the  best  statement  which  could  be  given  was 
partly  only  an  estimate.  • 

■  I  find  great  divergencies  in  the  estimates  given  in  various  works  of  the  present  debt 
of  Italy.  For  example,  Kolb,  whom  I  am  disposed  to  place  first  as  a  compiler  of 
statistics  of  this  kind,  gives  the  debt  funded  and  floating  at  the  end  of  1872  as 
10,060,000,000  lira,  the  interest  of  which  is  460,445,614  lira.  In  other  words,  the 
capital  of  the  debt  was  400,000,000^.  odd,  and  the  interest-charge  just  under 
18,500,000^.  Martin,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  new  issue  of  his  Statesman's  Year-lMoA, 
places  the  capital  of  the  debt  at  about  380,000,000^.  at  the  end  of  1873,  iociuding  of 
course  the  paper  money,  and  the  interest-charge  at  just  over  15,500,000/.  Again,  the 
Investor's  Monthly  Manual,  a  publication  usually  accurate,  and  with  figures  to  a  more 
recent  date  than  either  Martin  or  Kolb,  places  the  capital  of  the  debt  at  only 
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There  were  six  separate   budgets 
for  tlie  yarions  parts  of  Italy  in 
i860,  and  it  was  not  till  1862  that 
the  Government  was  able  to  pre- 
sent a  single  budget  for  the  united 
nation ;    but    that    was    only  the 
initial    stage    of  the    task  which 
Italian  financiers  had  before  them. 
A  oambersome  method  of  account- 
keeping    had  to    be  swept  away, 
which   under  the  old  system  en- 
tailed the  mischief  of  seyeral  dis- 
tinct statements  of  accounts  running 
alongside  each  other.     The  budget 
passed  through  no  less  than  seven 
different  stages  before  it  could  be 
considered  a  finished  account,  and 
it  was  not  till  1869  that  this  was 
swept  away.     Now  the  financial  ac- 
count nms  even  with  each  year,  and 
comprises  within  it  only  the  actual 
receipts  and  payments  of  the  year. 
Further,  reforms  as  to  the  admi- 
nistration  of  the  various  depart- 
ments   of  the    State    had  still  to 
be  carried  out,  and  it  was  only  the 
other  year  that  Italy  could  be  said 
to   have    her  finances   completely 
under  Parliamentary  control.      A 
&r  more  formidable  difficulty  re- 
mains to  be  noticed — the  reforma- 
tion of  the  taxes — and  that  cannot 
yet  be  said  to    be  anything  like 
completed,   for   Italy  is    still    too 
poor  to  have    a    consistent  fiscal 
system.    There  was  a  too  radical 
cutting  down  of  obnoxious  imposts 
in  the  first  moment  of  liberty  and 
unity,    when    men's   hearts   over- 
flowed, and  ever  since  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  struggle  painfully 


to  make  ends  meet.  One  of  the 
best  sources  of  national  income, 
the  property  and  land  tax,  has 
also  been  most  difficult  of  admi- 
nistration, through  the  absence  of 
anything  like  a  sound  basis  of 
assessment,  and  it  now  only  yields 
something  like  9,300,000!.,  includ- 
ing provmcial  and  communal  sur- 
taxes. In  1874  this  was  levied 
upon  5,130,146  proprietors,  and 
the  average  impost  per  proprie- 
tor for  imperial  purposes  only  was 
almost  exactly  il.  The  amount  of 
this  tax  which  actually  goes  to  the 
State  is  thus  only  about  5,ooo,oooZ , 
the  rest  being  devoted  to  local 
purposes  under  the  law  which  per- 
mits provinces  and  communes  to 
levy  certain  imposts  for  them- 
selves. The  figures  as  regards  the 
number  of  people  assessed  cannot 
however  be  depended  upon,  any 
more  than  the  cadastral  basis  of 
the  tax ;  and  there  is  no  reform 
more  urgently  needed  than  the 
one  which  shall  distribute  the 
burden  fairly  over  the  landowners 
and  metayars.  At  present  the  tax 
faUs  too  lightly  on  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  far  too  heavily  on 
others,  and  altogether  probably  does 
not  yield  within  millions  of  what  it 
ought  to.  Another  considerable 
source  of  revenue  is  the  income  tax, 
which  is  not  however  to  be  taken  as 
similar  in  character  to  the  English 
tax  of  that  name,  being  a  complex 
and  irritating  impost  which  in- 
cludes licences  of  various  kinds, 
and  which  presses  very  heavily  on 


357,000,0002.,  and  tho  interest  and  other  charges  thereon  at  15,300,000/.  This  last 
estimate  appears  to  me  to  te  an  obvioas  error,  because  for  one  tMng  the  deficits  on  the 
annual  bndget  have  not  yet  ceased,  and  these  alone  for  the  past  fonr  years  have 
amonnted  to  an  aggregate  of  28,000,000/.,  which  has  necessarily  added  to  the  debt  in 
»>ine  form.  If  we  take  Kolb  to  be  correct,  therefore,  the  debt  at  the  end  of  last  year 
cannot  have  been  less  than  430,000,000/.  all  told.  This  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a 
Tery  serious  burden  for  so  young  a  nation  to  carry,  and  it  will  be  farther  seriously 
augmented  when  the  Italian  Govemment  takes  over  the  Italian  portion  of  the  old 
liOmbazdo-Venetian  Bailways,  as  it  contracted  with  the  Kothschilds  last  year  to  do. 
This  bargain  will  involve  an  addition  to  the  debt  of  at  least  30,000,000/.,  including  the 
extra  payments,  and  should  the  yearly  deficits  go  on,  and  the  railways  not  pay — both 
likely  contingencies — the  taiEation  of  Italy  will  have  to  be  seriously  increased.  By  1880 
▼e  may  expect  to  see  the  funded  and  floating  debt  raised  to  the  amount  of 
47O1OOO.000/.  to  500,000,000/.,  and  the  chances  of  a  redemption  of  the  paper  currency 
almost  as  remote  as  ever. 
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small  incomes.^  It  seems  to  vary 
in  character  too  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  grist  tax 
should  alsobe  mentioned  as  an  old  and 
mostoppressivo  impost  on  the  grind- 
ing of  corn,  which  was  withdrawn 
at  the  reyolution,  and  re-imposed 
afberwards  nnder  pressure  of  the 
necessities  of  the  State.  In  its  new 
form  it  is  vexatious,  and  that  it 
should  be  required  at  all  is  a 
proof  both  of  the  }X)verty  which 
Italy  still  labours  under,  and  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  fiscal 
reforms  have  jet  been  carried  out. 
It  gives  a  gross  return  of  about 
3,500,000?. 

We  might  pursue  this  subject 
further,  and  find  it  very  interest- 
ing ;  but  mj  object  is  only  to  indi- 
cate the  broad  fact  that  Italy  is 
reforming;  is,  though  slowly,  grow- 
ing solidly  together ;  that  she  has 
to  all  appearance  heartily  adopted 
constitutional  forms,  and  is  shaping 
her  destiny  to  good  purpose,  in 
spite  of  the  many  drawbacks  to 
which  she  is  subject.  By  means  of 
the  changes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, the  peace  and  security  that 
have  prevailed,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  wealth,  the  income  of 
the  kingdom  has  slowly  recovered 
itself,  until  in  1875  it  amounted  to 
55,480,000?.  Last  year  it  was  rather 
less,  being  only  54,800,000?.,  owing 
to  the  insufficient  harvest,  rather 
than  to  any  weakness  in  the  coun- 
try. There  are  still  deficits,  of 
course,  but  they  are  growing  on  the 
whole  less  alarming;  that  K>r  1875 
having  been  only  1,124,000?.,  and 
for  last  year  1,160,000?.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  still  an    unsatisfii<;tory 


balance ;  but  I  think  that  there  is 
some  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
disappear  before  long,  unless  un- 
foreseen events  check  the  gra- 
dual dovelc^ment  of  the  community, 
or  unless  the  imprudent  commit- 
ments of  the  Government  to  railway 
purchases  and  administration  lead  to 
unexpected  loss.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, however,  were  this  to  prove 
the  case ;  and,  if  so,  the  small  deficits 
of  the  last  year  or  two  may  again  in- 
crease for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time. 
Italy  has  but  to  push  forward  her 
social  reformation,  to  steadily  re- 
organise her  finances,  and  her  pro- 
vincial administration,  and  there 
can  be  no  fear  that  the  wealth  of 
the  country  will  not  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  all  the  Government 
requires.  The  sole  element  of  finan- 
ciaJ  danger  lies  in  the  debt,  and  it 
is  a  grave  danger,  which  Italian 
statesmen  cannot  too  deeply  recog- 
nise. Not  only  should  every  effort  be 
made  to  keep  down  the  expenditure, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  further  in- 
crease in  its  amount,  but  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  debt 
also.  This  is  especially  necessaiy 
with  regard  to  the  paper  currency, 
which  now  forms  such  an  intolerable 
drag  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
people.  In  amount  it  seems  light  be- 
side that  of  France,  being  only  some 
40,000,000?.;  but  then  the  popula- 
tion of  Italy,  and  the  trade  of  Italy, 
are  both  much  less.  The  imports 
and  exports  together  are  under 
100,000,000?.,  or  less  than  a  third 
of  those  of  France.  Moreover  Italy 
has  little  or  no  metallic  reserve,  so 
that  her  paper  currency  is  of  neces- 
sity bound  to  fluctuate  with  every 


*  Mr.  Henries  makes  the  following  comparison  between  the  burden  of  this  tax  on 
Italians  and  of  the  English  income  tax.  His  figures  were  compiled  before  the  dato  of 
Sir  Stafford  Korthcote's  budget  last  year,  which  relieved  small  incomes  up  to  300?., 
while  imposing  an  additional  penny  on  all  beyond  that ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  dose  to 
the  &ct8,  and  illustrate  the  pecidiar  irritation  of  the  Italian  tax : — *  An  Ij^lishman 
haWng  an  income  of  exactly  tool,  pays  nothing.  An  Italian  pays  on  its  equiyalent^  if 
in  Category  A,  13^  4a. ;  if  in  Category  B,  9^.  18a. ;  if  in  Category  C,  8^.  S«.  A  so-called 
"  professional  man "  in  London,  with  an  income  of  just  300/.,  pays  on  that  amount, 
minus  Sof.,  a  tax  of  il.  i6s.  Sd.  If  he  establishes  himself  at  Home,  he  will  soon  find 
his  means  of  subsistence  diminished  by  a  charge  of  24/.  !$«. ;  the  sum  which  in  Englaui 
would  be  due  from  a  commercial  house  making  a  clear  profit  of  2,970/.  a  year.* 
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advene  moyement  of  the  ezebanges. 
As  the  imports  of  the  conntiy  have 
been  stimiilated    for    many   years 
by  the  issue  of  such  paper,  so  that 
-they  uniformly  exceed  Uie  exports, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  exchanges 
are  often  adversely  affected.    Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of 
Italian    rente    is  held    abroad,   in 
France,  Holland,  and  England,  and 
we  have  abundant  materials  for  a 
very  troublesome  state  of  mercan- 
tile credit.    The  premium  on  gold  is 
rarely  less  than  lo  per  cent.,  and  it 
rises  sometimes  to  12  and  15,  or 
even  to  20.     Ehiring  one  year  the 
fluctuation  is  not  unfrequently  as 
much  as  from  5  to  7  per  cent.,  so 
that   the    difficulty    of    adjusting 
prices  so  as  to  avoid  ruinous  losses 
becomes  most  serious.    A  premium 
on  gold  thus  becomes  a  universal 
tax,  because  no  commodity  sold  or 
bought  can  be  made  exempt  from 
its  influences.     Of  late  there  has 
been  less  tendency  to  violent  move- 
ment in  this  gold  premium,  how- 
ever, and  the  average  is  lower  now 
than  it  was  in  the  years   imme- 
diately succeeding  the  national  in- 
dependence.     Should    the    funded 
debt  be  kept  well  within  bounds, 
therefore,  it  may  be  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  Italian  statesmen 
whether  the   Government    should 
not    resume    specie    payments  by 
'means  of  an  issue    of    bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  cur- 
rency debt.   A  measure  of  the  kind, 
were  it  accompanied  by  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  foreign  creditors  of  the 
State  from  an  income  tax,  which 
is  not  fairly  justifiable,  when  im- 
posed on  loans  which  were  raised 
abroad,  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
elevate  the  commerce  of  Italy  out 
of   its  fifth-rate   position,  and  to 
make  it  solidly  prosperous. 

There  are  drawbacks,  therefore,  in 
the  situation  of  the  country;  but 
for  all  that  I  shall  miss  my  aim 
grievously  if,  in  this  rapid  sketch, 
giving  the  outlines  of  both  sides  of 
the  subject,   I  do    not  show  that 


Italy  has  made,  is  making,  steady 
progress.  She  is  not  standing  still, 
nor  going  back  in  either  her  po- 
litical organisation  or  her  finances. 
The  uation  has  vitality  as  a  nation, 
and  through  all  the  drawbacks  and 
difficulties,  one  can  discern  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  future  for  the 
peninsula  which  once  ruled  the 
world.  Splendidlysituated  for  doing 
at  all  events  a  Continental  trade 
with  Asia  and  the  far  East,  it  is 
possible  that  the  tide  of  commerce 
will  partially  roll  backwards  to  her 
long-deserted  shores.  We  must  try, 
then,  to  find  out  what  Italy  is  doing 
in  the  way  of  developing  her  trade 
— what  her  capacities  are,  and 
what  hindrances  there  may  be  in 
her  way. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  at 
once  admitted  that  Italy  is  not  a 
manufacturing  country  now,nor  very 
likely  speedily  to  become  one.    The 
races  which  inhabit  Southern  Italy 
are  ill  adapted  for  the  hard  inces- 
sant labour  to  which  *  factory  hands ' 
and  *  foundry  hands '  have  to  submit 
in  any  country,  but  most  of  all  in  a 
country  striving  to  establish  a  busi- 
ness for  itself  at  the  expense  of 
rivals.     In  Northern  Italy  there  is 
much  more  raw  capacity  for  indus- 
try; and  the   hardy  Lombards   or 
Piedmontese — even  the  Venetians 
and  Tuscans — might,  if  it  depended 
upon  mere  labour  alone,  rise  with 
some    rapidity    into  the    position 
of  competitors  with  other  nations 
for  certain  kinds  of  manu&ctured 
staples.      But,  granting  everything 
to  be  favourable  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  Italy  does  not  possess 
the  raw  materials  necessary  to   a 
great  manufacturing  nation  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  it  possible 
for  her  to  become  great  in  this  way. 
The  only  industry  in  which  she  can 
be  said  to  possess  some  advantage 
over  her  neighbours  is  silk- weaving, 
and  in  this,  I  believe,  some  progress 
is  being  made ;  but  as  a  producer  of 
textile  fabrics  generally  Italy  does 
not  figure  prominently.  Her  exports 
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of  silk,  raw  and  manufactared, 
averaged  in  Talne  about  1 5,ooo,oooZ. 
in  the  jears  1870  to  1874,  according 
to  tables  given  by  Mr.  Herries.  This 
was  balanced  to  some  extent  by 
imports  of  the  average  valae  of 
5,50o,oooZ.  Besides  silk,  Italy 
grows  a  certain  amount  of  cotton, 
but  not  nearly  enough  to  supply 
her  own  wants,  and  although  she 
has  an  export  trade  to  Austria  in 
cotton  tissues,  it  is  more  of  a  transit 
trade,  I  believe,  than  the  result  of 
the  competition  of  Italian  spinners 
and  weavers.  Her  industries  are, 
indeed,  all — except  that  <5f  silk, 
which  is  at  present  rather  depressed 
— small  and  of  quite  local  import- 
ance. Italy  is  in  nothing  more 
provincial,  in  fact,  than  in  the 
isolated  condition  of  her  cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  manufactures. 
But,  although  insignificant,  they  still 
increase  in  a  measure,  and  may  well 
grow  very  much  bigger  without  in- 
terfering in  the  least  with  the 
purchasing  power  of  Italy  in  other 
countries,  or  competing  very  serious- 
ly in  foreign  markets.  With  her 
immediate  neighbours,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  France,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  her  trade 
should  grow  larger,  and  that  where 
competition  is  possible  Italian  pro- 
ducts should  in  some  directions 
beat  ours ;  but  there  is  as  yet  cer- 
tainly nothing  alarming  in  the 
situation,  and  we  have  no  cause  to 
be  envious  of  her  prosperity.  At 
present  the  total  export  and  import 
trade  of  Italy  is,  as  I  have  said,  well 
under  ioo,ooo,oooZ.,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  exports — silk,  oil,  wine,  stones, 


and  glass — are  of  akind  which  do  not 
come  within  our  competing  rangie. 
As  far  as  the  direct  trade  of  Gnretiii 
Britain  with  Italy  is  concerned,  fit 
is  on  the  whole  steady  and  profit* 
able,  and  amounts  to  about  a.n 
eighth  part  of  her  entire  commerce ; 
Italy  buying  from  us  much  more 
largely  than  we  do  from  her, 
although  the  discrepancy  is  lesG 
now  tlum  it  has  been.  The  con- 
sumption of  Indian  and  Egyptian  raw 
cotton  is  steadily  increasing  in  Italian. 
mills,  which  are  in  great  part  still  of 
a  rather  primitive  land.  Some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  establish- 
ment of  small  iron  works,  and  one 
work  at  Venice,  belonging  to  an 
Englishman  named  Nevill,  haii  at- 
tained to  some  celebrity.  Italy  pos- 
sesses few  iron  mines,  however, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  no  rick 
contiguous  stores  of  iron  and  oo&i 
such  as  are  essential  to  a  countr  j 
destined  to  lead  in  almost  any 
branch  of  skilled  production.  We 
must,  therefore,  after  making  all 
allowance  for  the  signs  of  local 
activity  which  are  to  be  met  witk 
in  the  country,  come  to  the  con. 
elusion  that  Italy  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  become  a  great  manufac. 
turing  centre.*  Her  people  are  by 
preference  pastoral;  and  as  in 
France,  although  the  tenure  of  the 
land  is  not  the  same,  large  tracts  of 
the  soil  are  parcelled  out  amongst 
small  holders,^  and  the  attractions 
of  the  workshops  are  not  sufficient 
to  draw  a  comparatively  comfort- 
able and  by  no  means  crowded 
population  from  their  fields.^  But, 
though  not  a  great  manufacturing 


»  [Thank  Heaven !— Ed.] 

'  In  Kolb's  Vergleichenden  StatUtik  it  is  stated  that  the  average  annual  value  of  the- 
production  of  iron  in  Italy  in  the  years  1867-70  was  just  over  800,000/.,  the  product  of 
1 1,100  workpeople ;  that  of  copper,  53,000/.,  won  bj  the  labour  of  2,500  workmen.  Coal 
and  petroleum  together  represented  the  insignificant  value  of  126,000/.,  and  gave 
employment  to  3,450  workmen.  Lead  was  considerably  more  valuable  than  copper,  but 
only  gave  an  average  of  about  330,000/.,  and  a  quantity  clearly  not  sufficient  for  homo 
consumption.  Italy  is  in  fact  a  steady  customer  to  England  for  the  metals  of  manufacture 
and  for  ooal. 

'  According  to  the  return  published  in  1 861,  the  latest  which  seems  to  be  available, 
about  8,000,000  of  the  population  of  22,000,000  then  comprising  Italy  was  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  a  nearly  equal  number  were  returned  as  'without  calling.' 
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nation,  Italy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  tection,  seeing  that  he  could  set  up 

adyancing     in      several     respects  his  mills  in  the  heart  of  a  silk. 

as   a    prodncer    of  articles  meant  growing  country,    and    yet    Italy 

for  home    use,  and  her  tariff    is,  levies  a  duty  on  all  kinds  of  silk 

like    that    of  other    countries   we  tissues  imported,    which,    though 

liave  mentioned,  acting  as  a  strong  small,  is,  like  the  Indian  duty  on 

bulwark  to  protect  the  home  pro-  cotton  goods,    sufficient   to  dehar 

ducer  against    competition.      One  foreign  imports  to  a  considerable 

would  imagine,  for  example,  that  extent,  and  to  raise  prices  at  home, 

in  the  matter  of  silk  the   Italian  Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics 

manufacturer  would  require  little  are  more  heavily  taxed  still,  as  will 

or   nothing  in  the  shape  of  pro-  be  seen  in  the  note  which  I  append  ;* 

The  number  engaged  in  mineral  prodaction  was  less  than  60,000,  and  there  werederoted 
to  manufactures  about  3,100,000.  In  this  latter  would  of  course  be  included  all  the 
local  tradesmen,  the  shoemakers,  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  and  clockmakers,  which 
go  to  make  up  the  population  of  the  villages,  so  that  the  numbers  engaged  actually  in 
what  we  should  in  this  country  call  manufactures  would  probably  not  reach  half  that 
figure.  These  figures  are  not  of  much  value  now,  however,  for  Italy  has  been  changed 
and  opened  up  greatly  since  then,  and  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces  manufactures 
and  agriculture  overlap  each  other,  so  that  the  same  people  ought  to  be  classed  in  both ; 
not  only  so,  but  the  addition  to  the  population,  both  by  natural  increment  and  through 
the  incorporation  of  fresh  provinces,  has  materially  added  to  the  proportions  of  certain 
classes.  Instead  of  22,000,000,  Italy  has  now  a  population  of  27,500,000,  of  which, 
according  to  Behm  and  Wagner's  last  Annual  on  the  population  of  the  earth,  issued  in 
Petermann's  Mittheilungenj  6,<)oo,ooo,  or  25*7  per  cent.,  form  the  scattered  population, 
the  remainder  being  gathered  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  agricultural  villages  of  the  land. 
1  am  unable  to  say,  however,  what  proportion  of  the  entire  population  may  now  be 
actually  employed  in  or  directly  dependent  upon  the  labour  of  the  agriculturist. 
From  an  official  report  lately  issued  on  the  state  of  the  Italian  agriculture  in  the 
years  1870-74,  of  which  copious  analyses  have  been  appearing  both  in  the  Economista 
€C Italia  and  in  the  Eeanomiste  Frangais^  I  learn  that  I  i,6(X},ooo  acres  of  land  are  devoted 
to  wheat,  and  yield  about  142,420,000  bushels,  or  roughly,  a  little  more  than  twelve 
bushels  to  the  acre— a  very  small  yield  for  so  rich  a  country — and  the  best  commentary 
we  could  have  upon  the  exceeding  backwardness  of  agriculture.  Of  maize,  rice,  barley, 
and  oats,  the  yield  was  rather  better,  as  the  following  table  will  show : — 

A,.^  Total  yield  In  Yield  per 

-^^^^  boBbels  acre 

Maize     .        .        .        •        •        4,242,000  85,959,000  20*3 

Rice 582,000  27,000,000  46*4 

Barley  and  Kye       .        .        .        1,162,000  18417,000  15-8 

Oats 798,000  20,471,000  25*6 

Allowing  for  the  difference  of  grains  this  table  still  shows  great  variableness  in  the 
yield.  At  the  worst,  however,  Italy  compares  very  £ivourably  with  such  a  country  as 
Kussia,  where  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  is  estimated  in  the  latest  returns  at  only  five- 
aod-A-half  bushels  per  acre.  The  total  yield  of  wheat  in  Italy  is  indeed  within 
15,000,000  bushels  of  that  of  Russia,  and  leaves  a  considerable  margin  for  export. 
Besid^  these  grains  and  root  crops,  olives,  cotton,  and  flax,  a  large  acreage  is  devoted  to 
the  vine,  no  less,  according  to  the  table  from  which  I  quote,  than  4.700,000  acres,  the 
yield  upon  which  was  597,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  Altogether  the  agricultural  land  in 
Italy  induded  in  the  official  returns  extends  to  68,000,000  acres.  The  tendency  would 
seem  to  be  to  extend  the  pasture  lands,  a  good  trade  offering  to  Italy  for  cattle  with 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France,  which  the  vegetarian  habits  of  the  agricultural 
population  enables  it  to  turn  to  better  account  than  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  flocks 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  In  horses  particularly  Italy  is  poor,  and  she  stands 
numerically  in  all  kinds  of  animab  behind  Aostria  and  Hungary,  but  for  all  that  she 
can  export  to  them. 

*  The  import  duty  charged  at  Italian  ports  on  silk  tissues  is  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
or  IS.  id,  per  lb. ;  ribbons  pay  from  u.  lod,  to  2^.  i  id.  per  lb.  if  of  silk  alone,  and  10 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  if  mixed.  Only  silk  twist  is  admitted  free.  Cotton  yarn,  on  the 
other  hand,  pays  according  to  fineness,  and  to  whether  it  is  bleached  and  dyed  or 
unbleached,  a  duty  varying  from  6s.  id.  to  148.  id  per  cwt.,  the  twists  and  double  yams 
and  bleached  and  dyed  ditto  paying  respectively  lu.^.  and  14s.  id.    On  cotton  tissuoi 
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and,  speaking  generally  of  the  Italian  in  1863  and  1864,^  which  alarmed 
tariff,  we  nciaj  say  tlmt,  instead  of  the  short-sighted  economists  of  the 
being  now  light  and  liberal,  as  conntry  by  the  smallness  of  its 
Count  Cavour  wished  it  to  be,  when  yield,  and  it  is  apparently  farther 
compared  with  that  of  other  Eu-  beset  by  vexatious  provisions  and 
ropean  countries,  it  is  essentially  excess  charges  which  aggravate  im- 
the  tariff  of  a  country  devote^d  to  porters  and  cumber  business,  without 
protectionist  ideas.  Driven  by  yielding  any  adequate  return.  We 
stress  of  poverty,  Italian  statesmen  may  hope  then  that,  when  the  time 
not  possessed  of  the  political  sa-  comes  for  a  fresh  revision  of  the 
gacity  of  Count  Cavour,  have  re-  general  and  special  customs  tariffs 
imposed  obnoxious  customs  duties,  of  the  kingdom — as  come  it  speedily 
and  increased  their  burden,  without  must — a  step  forward  will  be  taken,, 
however  adding  materially  to  the  and  that  England  will  be  admitted 
yield,  while  certainly  hindering  the  within  the  inner  circle,  if  Italy 
development  of  the  trade  of  the  cannot  find  it  in  her  heart  to  open 
nation.  Compared  with  the  frag-  her  gates  liberally  to  all  alike, 
mentary  tariffs  in  force  in  1858,  the  It  would  be  decidedly  her  interest 
duties  are,  however,  still  very  low,  to  do  so,  just  because  her  wealth  is  not 
and  Italy  should  get  credit  here  mineral  nor  industrial  in  the  English 
also  for  at  all  events  not  slipping  sense,  but  agricultural.  How  de- 
back  into  the  slough  from  which  cidedly  Italy  is  a  pastoral  country- 
she  then  emerged.  The  present  is  seen  best  by  her  actual  foreign 
tariff  is,  however,  higher  in  a  good  trade.  The  staple  exports  of  Italy, 
many  instances  than  that  in  &rce  beyond  her    silk    and    her    small 

the  duty  is  very  heavy,  varying  from  265.  $d.  on  unbleached  cotton  to  474.  on  cotton 
prints  per  cwt.,  while  cotton  embroidery  pays  4/.  14*.  36?.  per  cwt.  Woollen  yam  comes 
off  worse  still,  undyed  imying  185.  gd.  and  dyed  285.  3<^.  per  cwt.,  while  woollen  cloths 
pay  substantially  about  the  same  nominal  duties  per  cwt.  as  cotton.  Biankets  and 
carpets,  for  example,  ■  are  charged  23.^.  (d.  to  325.  6e7.,  according  to  quality,  per  cwt.  ; 
tapes  and  lace  of  pure  wool  or  mixed  4/.  13^.  6c?.  Ordinary  woollen  tissues  or  cloths 
paj[  however  either  a  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  or  3/.  5«.  per  cwt.  "What  the 
incidence  of  much  of  this  taxation  is  according  to  the  values  of  the  articles  taxed  it  is  of 
course  impossible  for  any  but  exporters  to  tell ;  but  it  must  vary  considerably,  and  in 
fiome  instances,  when  the  cloth  is  of  a  cheap  kind,  represent  something  like.  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  its  value  or  more.  The  same  may  be  said  of  linen,  hempen  and  jute  £ibrics,  adl  of 
which  pay  heavy  taxes,  which,  if  nominidiy  less  in  amount  than  those  levied  by  France  or 
Russia,  are  by  their  rough  and  ready  sort  of  adjustment  probably  practically  as  pro- 
hibitory. Measured  by  the  wealth  of  Italy,  compared  with  France,  they  must  be  more 
60.  As  to  iron  and  steel  the  tariff  of  Italy  is,  if  anything,  more  foolish  than  that  of 
any  other  country  we  have  had  under  review,  because  in  this  instance  there  is  nothing 
to  be  protected  worth  speaking  of.  There  are  no  blown-up  hectic  home  industries  in  iron 
to  pamper  and  to  fine  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  these  duties  have  here  not  even  the  irrational  excuse  which  the  States,  Fraaoe, 
Austria,  and  Germany  may  plausibly  advance.  Italy  charges,  for  all  that,  a  duty  of  some 
sort  on  every  kind  of  iron  except  pig  iron  and  broken  scraps.  In  some  cases,  as  for  example 
rails,  the  duty  is  relatively  low,  only  some  $\d.  per  cwt.  or  9^.  2d,  per  ton ;  bat  in  others 
it  is  Tory  high — steel  wire  paying  9*.  5^. ;  roUed  and  bar  steel,  5«.  7^. ;  tin  plates,  6».  id. ; 
fine  iron  wire,  3«.  34^. ;  tools  for  mechanics  or  Agriculturists,  3«.  9^. ;  knives  of  ordinary 
kinds,  20«.  ^d, ;  and  with  fine  handles,  409.  M,  per  cwt.  Steam-engine  boilers  and 
machinery  of  all  sorts  also  pay  duties  ranging  from  is.  *j\d,  to  40.  lokd,  per  cwt., 
agricultural  machines  being  admitted  at  the  lowest  scale.  All  this  Indicates  kbl 
extremely  short-sighted  policy,  because  it  is  hampering  the  progress  of  the  community, 
without  doing  any  class  in  it  even  a  temporary  benefit,  or  bringing  the  Government 
much  profit.  And  these  are  by  no  means  all.  Italy  taxes  the  import  of  food  grains,  of 
meats,  of  sugar  (which  pays  from  8«.  5^.  to  z  la.  gd.  per  cwt.,  according  to  fineness), 
and  chemicids,  such  as  the  alkalis  so  valuable  in  agriculture,  and  yet  with  it  all  the 
gross  income  from  the  customs  barely  reaches  4,000,000^.  a  year. 
'  See  Tables  in  Mr.  Herries's  Report^  pp.  597-599. 
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amount  of  silk  mann&ctares,  being 
oil  and  wine,  fmits  and  seeds^ 
cereals,  timber,  animals,  hemp  and 
flax,  some  sorts  of  provisions,  and 
a  little  wool.  She  is  inevitably, 
in  spite  of  the  development  of 
I  her  local  industries  and  mannfac- 
tnresy  mnch  dependent  on  foreign 
sxipply  for  many  necessary  articles 
of  clothing,  for  much  of  her  ma* 
chinery  used  in  mills,  on  farms,  on 
railways,  and  in  steamboats.  Italy 
is,  in  consequence,  and  in  spite  of 
herself,  therefore,  a  customer  of 
Oreat  Britain  of  growing  import- 
ance, or  of  other  manufacturing 
countries,  and  she  ought  to  re- 
cognise  the  &ct  so  as  to  make  the 
benefits  as  much  as  possible  mutual. 
For  example,  she  took  from  us 
alone,  in  1875,  about  2,6oo,oooZ. 
worth  of  cotton  yam  and  piece 
goods,  besides  what  may  have 
reached  her  indirectly,  and  a  con- 
sideTable  amount  of  iron  and  iron 
manufactures,  as  well  as  woollen 
goods  and  coal.  The  character  of 
her  trade  with  us  is  very  decidedly 
fixed  by  the  tariff,  however,  and 
we  discover  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
France,  a  tendency  to  take  from  us 
raw  or  half  manufactured  articles 
in  increasing  quantities  rather  than 
the  finished  goods.  It  is  not  satis- 
&ctory,  for  instance,  from  our 
point  of  view,  to  find  that  the  value 
of  the  cotton  yarn  entered  for 
Italy  was  in  1875  almost  as  large 
as  the  value  of  the  cotton  cloths. 
It  shows  us  that,  however  unfitted 
Italy  may  be  by  nature  and  circum- 
tances  to  become  a  great  manu- 
&cturiDg  country,  she  can  at  least 
secure  the  temporary  advantage  of 
bong  her  own  provider  in  a  con- 
siderable measure.  She  has  no 
other  advantage,  however,  except 
what  the  tariff  may  give,  for  living 
is  not  cheaper  for  the  working 
classes  in  Italy  than  here,  and,  as  a 
mle,  the  working  classes  are  less 
capable,  more  ignorant,  and  more 
disposed  to  '  scamp  '  work  than  our 
own,  BO  that,  with  wages  nominally 


on  a  lower  scale,  the  real  rate  of 
production  is  probably  more.  I 
have  not^  indeed,  considered  the 
Mabour  element*  or  the  'wages 
element '  in  dealing  with  the  com^ 
peting  capacities  of  other  countries 
in  contrast  with  our  own,  because,  in 
my  judgment,  they  are  of  compara* 
tively  secondary  importance  to  the 
primary  forces  of  reserves  of  capital, 
of  habit^  and  above  all  of  geographi- 
cal and  physical  adaptabilities. 
Against  the  enormous  advantage 
which  England  still  possesses  over 
all  other  countries,  were  she  free 
of  their  markets,  the  wages  ele- 
ment has  little  force.  It  is  not 
labour  itself  so  much  as  the  fisbci- 
lities  for  applying  labour  in  all 
departments  of  manufacture  in  the 
most  economic  manner  possible 
which  determines  the  battle,  and 
in  these  facilities  no  country  in  the 
world  can  hope  for  some  time  to 
rival  us.  So  far  as  the  policy  of 
Italy  tends  to  fight  against  this 
superiority  I,  therefore,  hold  it  to 
be  mistaken ;  but  it  is  a  policy 
which  we  cannot  immediately  hope 
to  see  departed  from  here  or  else- 
where ;  and  we  cannot  therefore 
expect  that  the  present  reaction, 
partly  the  result  of  over-specula- 
tion,  partly  artificial,  will  soon  end 
even  in  increased  demand  from 
Italy. 

Left  unforced,  the  course  which 
Italy  might  pursue  with  most  ad- 
vantage to  herself  and  to  the  world, 
as  a  commercial  nation,'  is  very 
clearly  marked  out  by  her  poverty, 
her  physical  peculiarities,  and  her 
geographical  situation.  To  the  first 
we  shall  refer  again  presently,  and, 
as  to  the  second,  we  need  only  say 
that  the  highly  favoured  clunate 
and  rich  soil  of  Italy  render  her 
admirably  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wine,  oil,  sugar,  maize,  and 
choice  fruits,  for  which  she  would 
find,  and  does  find,  a  ready  mar- 
ket, not  in  Europe  only,  but  also  in 
the  East,  and  in  America,  North 
and  South.    Already  a  consider- 
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able  trade  is  establisHed  with  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  and 
the  large  flow  of  Italian  emigra- 
tion to  that  region,  as  to  Brazil 
and  the  River  Plata,  tends  to  ex- 
tend this  kind  of  commerce.  But 
for  the  backward  character  of  Ita- 
lian agriculture,  which,  except  in 
Piedmont  and  perhaps  part  of 
Lombardj,  is  not  worthy  the  name 
of  tilla^  at  all,  Italy  might  to-day 
be  much  more  prominent  as  a  rival 
of  France  in  the  supply  of  luxurious 
nations  with  dainties,  and  of  phy- 
sically ill-conditioned  countries  with 
cheap  food.  It  is  with  Italy,  as 
with  France,  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
which  must  form  the  solid  basis  of 
all  her  trade.  To  mach  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  these  fruits  are,  or 
might  become,  delicacies  of  the  most 
precious  kind ;  and  whatever  Italy 
does,  therefore,  to  develop  agri- 
culture, is  better  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dozen  unhealthy  fac- 
tories. In  some  measure  the 
ItaUan  Government  may  be  said 
to  see  this,  inasmuch  as  they 
devote  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion, establish  depdts  of  agricul- 
tural implements  in  various  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
people,  and  so  forth ;  but  that  is 
only  toying  with  the  great  reforms 
needed,  which  must  include  a  wide 
remodelling  of  the  fiscal  burdens, 
a  new  cadastral  survey,  followed  by 
a  revised  land  tax,  and  the  protection 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  alike  from 
the  extortions  of  their  landlords 
and  the  robberies  of  the  brigand. 
Recent  letters  from  Italy  have 
shown  the  Italians  to  be  morbidly 
sensitive  to  this  last  subject;  and 
the  curious  vanity  which  they  have 
displayed  about  their  rights  and 
liberties  is  not  pleasant.  For  cer- 
tainly ihiB  brigand  question  is  one 
more  vital  to  the  true  pros- 
perity and  settlement  of  Italy  than 
almost  any  other.  Until  these 
nefarious  robbers  are  extirpated, 
and  the  so-called  upper  classes  of 


the  towns — ^the  remnant  of  a  de- 
based and  corrupt  nobihty — pre- 
vented from  aiding  and  abetting 
them  in  their  depredations,  Italy 
cannot  advance  as  an  agricultural 
nation.  Her  peasantry,  unable  to 
cultivate  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the 
citron  in  peace,  must  remain,  over 
half  the  land  almost,  degraded, 
stupid,  or  waateful.  Inst^  of 
strutting  about^  talking  of  national 
dignity,  therefore,  Italian  states- 
men would  do  well  quietly  to  set 
about  the  task  of  making  each 
man's  life  and  property  secure 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Unless  they  do  so,  their 
work  may  one  day  be  partially  un- 
done, and  the  country,  ill-taxed  and 
over-taxed,  poor  and  vexed  by 
thieves  and  priests,  may  see  itself 
outstripped  on  every  hand.  In 
vine-growing  now  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  compete  with  France  or 
Spain,  hardly  with  Greece ;  indeed, 
but  for  the  dishonest  trsbde  with 
France  in  bad  wines,  used  for 
adulteration,  the  export  wine  trade 
of  the  mainland  would  be  of  no 
value  at  all  hardly,  and  no 
Italian  wine  is  known  widely 
in  England  except  the  SicUiaa 
Marsala.  If  she  does  not  take 
care  her  silk  trade  will  be  in  danger 
from  the  competition  of  our  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  China  and  Japan.  Italy 
has  done  much ;  but  what  she  has 
done  only  brings  into  most  startling 
relief  all  that  she  has  to  do.  And, 
latterly,  not  the  tariff  only,  but 
several  acts  of  internal  administra- 
tion, show  signs  of  retrogression 
rather  than  progress,  which  the 
best  friends  of  Italy  must  lament 
over.  Her  apathetic  deputies  are 
&r  too  disposed  to  shirk  their 
duties,  and  would  do  better  to  dis- 
play the  fire  and  hot-headedness  of 
the  French  Assembly  than  the 
selfish  absenteeism  now  so  common, 
which  makes  the  Sardinian  think 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  Lombardy;  the  Lombard 
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indifferent  to  what  interests  Venice ; 
and  all  the  North  together  agree  in 
looking  with  something  like  cold 
dislike  on  the  troubles  of  Sicily  and 
tlie  South.  Ministers,  aided  by 
sncL  a  Parliament,  are  hardly  to  be 
blamed  if  they  sometimes  go  back- 
wards in  their  attempt  to  keep  the 
State  solyent,  and  not  the  least 
nnsatiafactory  feature  is  the  little 
lielp  they  get  from  the  King,  who, 
but  for  his  family,  might  ere  now 
have  mined  all  the  £Ekir  prospect. 

Reverting  to  our  immediate  sub- 
ject, the  re-establishment  of  the  grist 
tax  was,  for  example,  a  distinctly 
retrograde  movement.  It  costs  the 
nation,  directly  or  indirectly,  per- 
haps five  times  as  much  as  it  pelds. 
The  mere  irritation  to  which  the 
millers  who  grind  the  com  and  those 
who  own  it  are  alike  subject  must 
be  very  dispiriting,  and  check 
agricultural  progress.  Italy  copies 
Erench  fashions  a  good  deal  in  the 
manner  of  her  taxation :  and  we 
find  all  the  array  of  succession 
duties,  mortmain  dues,  stamps, 
taxes  on  locomotion,  licences,  and 
such  like  in  fall  sway.  Some  of 
them  are  wise  and  fkvc  enough,  and 
might  bear  increasing,  were  their 
impact  fairly  distributed;  but  many 
of  them  are  obstructive  and  in- 
jurious to  the  prosperous  growth 
of  the  national  wealth.  Italy  also 
has  her  tobacco  monopoly,  on  the 
securiij  of  which  she  raised  a 
loan  for  9,500,000^.  in  1868.  Yet 
who  will  say  that  it  is  not  hurt- 
ful to  her  true  interests.  But  of 
wider  scope  for  evil,  almost  unpro- 
ductive as  they  are,  we  must  cha- 
racterise the  export  duties  now 
levied  on  many  articles  of  vital 
importance  to  Italy.  These  duties 
have,  like  those  on  imports,  been 
increased  in  recent  years  under  the 
plea  of  necessity,  and  now  act  as  a 
serious  barrier  on  free  export.  A 
low  customs  duty  ou  exports  may 
do  more  harm  than  a  higher  one  on 


imports,  because  it  cripples  the 
nation  in  competition  directly,  and, 
as  it  were,  at  the  sources  of  its  Kfe ; 
and  no  country  is  so  exclusively 
possessed  of  advantages  in  the  pro- 
duction of  any  particular  article  as 
to  be  safe  under  such  hindrances. 
The  liberal  Sardinian  customs  law 
of  1854  was  much  inveighed  against 
at  the  time  it  came  into  f orce,^^  and 
when  its  benefits  were  spread  par- 
tially over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  the  manufacturing  classes 
looked  as  usual  for  ruin.  Of  course 
no  such  ruin  took  place.  On  the 
contrary  Italy  has  prospered  in 
proportion  to  the  liberality  of  her 
commercial  policy,  and  if  many 
branches  of  her  industry  stagnate 
now,  it  is  because,  apart  from 
general  causes  affecting  all  trade, 
she  has  gone  backwards.  After 
the  passing  of  the  liberal  import 
tariff,  the  import  of  raw  cotton 
rose  from  an  average  of  about 
6,50o,oooIbs.  to  over  1 7,ooo,ooolbs., 
and  in  other  respects  home  in- 
dustries such  as  these  were  bene- 
fitted. What  has  thus,  as  always, 
•  proved  true  in  the  case  of  imports 
holds  good  with  still  greater  force 
in  regard  to  exports,  because  a  tax 
on  production  is  of  all  taxes  the 
most  wasteful.  Make  bread  dear 
and  you  make  life  hard;  and  in 
like  manner  put  a  barrier  between 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  a  free 
market  in  any  raw  produce,  and 
you  strike  at  the  root  of  the  entire 
national  prosperity.  This  is  un- 
fortunately what  Italy  has  in  no 
small  measure  done  by  her  grain 
taxes,  her  grist  tax,  and  her  vexa- 
tious, barren  export  duties.  Let 
her  take  a  lesson  from  the  policy  of 
her  greatest  statesman  and  repeal 
these,  and  she  will  have  done  more 
te  stimulate  agriculture  than  all 
her  schools  ai^  exhibitions  ever 
can  do.  On  the*  whole,  agri- 
culture may  be  pronounced  more 
burdened  than  manufactures  since 


>*  Mr.  Herries's  Report,  p.  589,  et  seq. 
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tlie  recent  tinkering  at  the  tariff 
has,  in  varioas  ways,  increased  the 
pressure  on  this,  the  all-important 
Bonrce  of  her  prosperity.  I  give  at 
foot  Mr.  Herries's  figures,  compar- 
injg  the  present  export  duties 
charged  on  a  few  of  the  principal 
articles  with  those  in  force  in 
1863  and  1864,  which  was  the 
period  when  the  tariff  was  lowest.** 
Hard  necessity  may  be  pleaded  for 
this  backward  movement  as  for 
that  in  the  import  duties;  but  no 
such  plea  can  be  admitted  for  a 
moment,  inasmuch  as  taxation  of 
this  kind  tends  to  keep  agriculture 
•^-and  all  that  depends  on  it — ^pri- 
mitive and  unproductive.  Therefore 
this  policy  must  also,  and  necessa- 
rily, lessen  the  tax-paying  power  of 
the  community,  and  the  coherence 
of  the  young  State.  The  whole 
fiscal  system  of  Italy  thus  requires 
to  be  remodelled,  special  favouritism 
in  tariffs  done  away  with,  and  the 
duties  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  levied  with  as  little  irksome- 
ness  as  possible  on  the  articles  that 
can  bear  a  tax  with  the  least  injuiy 
to  the  country.  Till  this  is  done 
the  trade  of  Italy  will  not  grow  as 
it  ought  to  do  now  in  the  directions 
which  nature  has  marked  out  for  it, 
and  I  will  even  say  that  the  conso- 
lidation of  the  races  which  inhabit 


the  peninsfula  cannot  be  held  as- 
sured, while  their  free  development 
is  in  this  manner  forbidden. 

We  may,  I  think,  put  aside,  then, 
all  fear  of  Italy  either  becoming  a 
rival  to  England  in  any  of  her  im- 
portant branches  of  manufacture, 
or  that,  once  unfettered,  she  will 
cease  to  be  a  progressive  customer. 
The  character  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  may  vary  in  some 
measure,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it 
wiU  grow  less  in  bulk  or  value,  and 
a  liberal,  well-organised,  and  classi- 
fied  tariff  in  Italy  would,  I  am  sure, 
make  it  year  by  year  greater,  to  the 
benefit  of  both  countries.  But 
there  is  another  direction  in  which 
I  think  Italy  may  not  only  rival  us, 
but  become  in  a  great  degree,  and 
within  well-defined  limits,  a  mono- 
polist, if  she  goes  on  as  she  has 
done  these  last  dozen  years.  Her 
geographical  situation  peculiarljr 
fits  her  to  become  again  the  distri- 
buting and  carrying  maritime  nation 
for  Central  Europe  and  the  I/evant. 
I  do  not  dream  of  a  revived 
Venice.  Venice  may  indeed  flourisli 
again  in  a  modest  way,  but  not 
as  a  great  port  and  mart  for  the 
civilised  world.  I  mean,  rather, 
that  the  sea-borne  tre^e  of  Italy 
and  of  the  neighbours  of  Italy  along 
the   Greek   archipelago,  in   Egypt 
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and  Syria,  and  possibly  even  in  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Danube,  seems 
likelj  to  be  carried  on  more  and 
more  in  Italian  ships,  and  that  her 
merchant  marine  may  in  time  come 
to  be  no  mean  rival  of  that  of  Eng- 
land in  those  regions  of  the  South 
and  Iflast.  The  progress  of  Italian 
shipping  since  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  is  evidence  that  in  this 
direction  she  has  already  taken  con- 
siderable strides.  Italian  vessels  not 
only  nearly  monopolise  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediter- 
ranean ports  near  her  borders,  but 
the  Rabattino  line  of  ocean  steamers, 
sailing  from  Genoa  and  other  ports, 
compete  successfully  both  with  the 
Austrian  Lloyds  and  the  French 
Measagerie  Maritime  lines  in  the 
Eastern  seas.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  our  own  mail  company,  the  once 
unrivalled  Peninsular  and  Oriental, 
is  compelled  to  make  a  dep6t  at 
Brindisi,  is  itself  a  sign  of  change 
in  the  position  of  the  Eastern  trade. 
As  yet,  this  dep6t  may  be  said  to 
exist  only  for  the  convenience  of 
overland  passengers  and  fast  mails, 
but  goods  will  be  sure  to  follow  in 
time  this  overland  route  to  some 
extent,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  England  become 
diverted  to  Italy.  The  Suez  Canal 
has  hitherto  been  almost  an  English 
waterway,  and  will,  no  doubt,  long 
continue  to  be  used  in  a  predomi- 
nating degree  by  English  ships ;  but 
it  obviously  msJces  competition  by  a 
countiy  situated  as  Italy  is  much 
easier  than  it  was  before,  and  that 
competition  is  being  even  now  felt. 
Looking  at  the  map,  we  see  that  the 
harbours  of  Italy  are,  as  it  were, 
placed  directly  in  the  way  of  ships 
coming  westward  through  the  Canal, 
and  that  the  Asiatic  trade  which  the 
disooveiy  of  the  Cape  passage  threw 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  the 
Portnguese,  and  the  English,  to  the 
ruin  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  must 
tend  now  to  cause  it  to  revert  in 
some  measure  to  its  old  channels. 
Steam,  no  doubt,  neutralises  the 


altered  circumstances  somewhat, 
but  not  altogether.  Once  let  Cen- 
tral Europe  get  consolidated  into 
peacefal  communities,  Turkey  be- 
come pacified  or  obliterated  as  a 
separate  State,  to  be  replaced  by,  at 
worst,  less  devastating  governing 
agencies,  and  we  may  expect  the 
trade  of  Italy  as  a  common  carrier  on 
the  seas  to  be  greatly  extended  in  that 
quarter.  The  cotton  mills  which 
she  possesses,  or  that  may  exist  in 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bavaria,  are 
likely  to  draw  Uieir  supplies  of  Indian 
cotton  direct  from  the  ports  of 
shipment,  or  by  Italian  ships,  al- 
most direct,  instead,  as  heretofore, 
through  England.  Marts  for  the 
raw  prodace  of  India  and  China 
are  thus  not  unlikely  to  spring  up 
in  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  if  not  in 
Venice  and  Naples,  just  as  a  wool 
mart  is  now  rising  into  importance 
at  Antwerp,  and  London  wiU  then 
no  longer  occupy  the  exclusive  posi- 
tion which  the  wars  and  follies  of 
her  neighbours  have  maintained  her 
in  for  so  long. 

Nor  need  Italy  halt  with  the  East- 
em  trade.  Her  connections  with 
the  Brazils  and  South  America,  as 
well  as  with  the  United  States  and 
the  islands  in  the  Spanish  Main,  are 
extending,  though  comparatively 
insignificant  now,  and,  unless  emi- 
gration from  her  shores  ceases,  are 
likely  to  extend. 

Therefore,  although,  as  manu- 
facturers, I  do  not  think  we  have 
much  cause  to  look  on  Italy  with 
any  dread  as  a  competitor  for  a 
portion  of  the  European  carrying 
trade  which  has  been  so  long  in 
our  hands,  in  all  its  most  valuable 
departments,  I  think  she  is 
destined  to  make  a  more  marked 
impression  on  our  monopoly  in  her 
own  immediate  neighbourhood  than 
almost  any  other  European  nation. 
Even  at  present  Italy  stands  for- 
ward amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  a  great  shipowning  nation. 
The  only  European  counti^.that  is 
ahead  of  her  besides  ourselves  is 
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Norway,  which  has  always  been 
prominent  with  its  seafaring  popu- 
lation, and  which  has  much  of  the 
canning  trade  of  Grermany,  Russia, 
and  Denmark  in  its  hands.  Year 
by  year,  until  the  last  two  years, 
when  depressed  trade  has  produced 
some  slackening,  the  tonnage  of 
foreira  vessels  entering  our  ports 
has  been  on  the  increase,  and  of 
this  increase  Italy  bears  its  full 
share. 

We  must  accept  Italian  competi- 
tion on  the  sea  as  a  &ctor  of  grow- 
ing importance  therefore,  and,  in- 
steiEid  of  being  jealous  of  it,  seek 
to  utilise  it  where  it  can  serve  our 
ends,  just  as  we  allow  other  coun- 
tries to  use  our  shipping  for  theirs. 
There  must  be  free  trade  in  ship 
freights  as  in  everything  else,  and 
in  the  meantime  we  need  have  no 
fear  that  Italy  will,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  drive  us  much  from  our 
markets,  if  she  ever  does  it.  While 
her  budgets  show  an  annual  deficit. 


while  her  paper  currency  is  alwavs 
at  a  discount  which  seldom  sinks 
much  below  lo  per  cent.,  and  while 
her  internal  administration  is  but 
half  organised  and  her  taxation  op- 
pressive, she  cannot  run  far  in  the 
race  with  the  free-traders.  Free 
trade  is,  afler  all,  our  great  strong- 
hold, and  when  we  recognise  how 
&r  behind  us  in  this  respect  all  other 
nations  yet  are,  we  may  be  easy  in 
our  minds,  provided  always,  of 
course,  we  continue  to  work  as 
heretofore.  Free  trade  will  do  no- 
thing for  a  nation  of  sloths.  At 
present  I  see  no  signs  anywhere 
that  other  countries  are  in  the  least 
likely  to  be  more  diligent  than  we 
are.  Italy,  at  all  events,  gives  no 
such  indication,  and  against  her 
competition  we  can  not  only  pit 
superior  and  freer  industry,  but  a 
higher  order  of  agriculture,  and  a 
system  of  internal  taxation  on  the 
whole  much  less  oppressive. 

A.  J.  W. 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OP  CHINA.* 
By  a  Chinese. 


HOW  was  it  ihat  your  naidoii 
(China)  shut  itself  np  for 
ages  and  centuries  without  com- 
iDTmication  wiih  other  nations? 
Now  China  having  entered  into 
treaties  of  commerce  with 'different 
oonntries,  why  should  the  Govern- 
ment still  pursue  an  exclusive 
policy?  Why  don't  your  people 
like  foreigners  to  come  to  China 
just  as  we  like  foreigners  to  come 
to  this  country?  Are  not  your 
people  hostile  to  foreigners  ?  Such 
and  similar  questions  have  often 
been  put  to  me  since  my  residence 
in  London,  now  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years  ;  and  though  plain 
and  simple  these  questions  seem 
to  be,  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered  in  a  few  words.  Indeed, 
they  involve  questions  of  national 
character  and  international  policy ; 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  a 
short  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
China  in  its  early  and  present  rela- 
tions with  foreigners  will  not  be 
unnecessary.  I  may  be  allowed  at 
the  outset  to  make  a  remark  that 
however  much  I  should  wish  to  see 
justice  done  to  my  country,  and 
that  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
clear  certain  erroneous  notions 
concerning  it,  yet  I  am  not  the 
man  who  would  extol  the  people  of 
one  country  at  the  expense  of 
those  of  another — ^whose  zeal  and 
patriotism  for  his  fatherland  are 
so  strong  as  to  make  him  blind  to 
its  faults  and  shortcomings.  If  I 
should  happen  to  express  any 
opinion  from  which  any  one  of 
your  readers  may  differ,  I  hope 
he  may  attribute  it  to  the  result 
of  honest  convictions  of  one  who 
has  taken  great  pains  to  study  the 


subject,  and  who  from  many  years'" 
personal  observation  has  had  op- 
portunity of  judging  what  he 
thinks.  My  aim  will  he  fiat  jusUtiay 
mat  ccelum^  or,  in  oUier  words,, 
after  the  great  principle  of 
righteousness  enunciated  by  Mez^ 
cius,  one  of  our  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers, only  substituting  in  this 
case  justice  for  righteousness,  when 
he  says,  '  I  like  life  and  I  like 
righteousness,  but  if  I  cannot  keep 
the  two  together,  I  would  rather 
let  go  life  and  choose   righfceous- 


The  first  inquiry  will  be,  What 
are  the  natural  dispositions  of  the 
Chinese  towards  foreigners  ?  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  about 
their  animosity  to  foreigners,  and 
their  wish  to  exclude  them  from 
their  country.  But,  let  me  ask,  are 
they  naturally  disposed  to  be  so  ? 
If  we  go  back  to  the  early  period 
of  foreign  intercourse  in  China,  it 
would  be  found  that  so  far  from 
this  having  been  the  case,  for 
many  centuries  they  were  exceed- 
ingly well  disposed  to  strangers. 
According  to  our  history,  China 
was  never  shut  against  foreign 
nations,  and  did  not  prohibit 
strangers  to  enter  our  country.  It 
is  true  that  from  an  early  period^ 
entertaining  a  notion  that  we  were 
in  a  state  of  civilisation  com- 
paratively superior  to  other  people 
then  generally  known  to  us,  we  kept 
aloof  from  them,  and  continued 
to  work  our  way  by  independent 
measures  and  means,  while  science, 
art,  and  civilisation  were  making 
wonderful  strides  in  Europe.  But 
this  is  not  exclusion.  In  some 
of  our  early  records  it  is  said  that 


'  [Written  in  English  by  a  Chinese  gentleman  vho  has  resided  two  years  in  London. 
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persons  from  the  south,  north, 
west,  and  east,  came  to  trade  in 
our  country.  During  the  Chow 
dynasty  (about  B.C.  looo)  inter- 
course was  opened  with  the  States 
of  Tinchuk  (India).  In  the  time 
of  the  Western  Han  dynasty  (about 
B.C.  200)  people  came  from  Cantoo 
and  other  southern  nations.  From 
time  immemorial  the  Chinese  had 
been  friendly  to  foreigners,  and 
every  kindness  and  hospitality  was 
shown  to  them.  They  never  thought 
of  restricting  the  movements  of  a 
traveller,  or  placing  anv  obstacles 
in  his  way  except  such  as  were 
intended  for  his  safety.  Not 
having  my  native  books  with  me, 
I  am  at  present  unable  to  quote 
any  work  giving  an  account  of  the 
kind  treatment  shown  from  time 
to  time  by  emperors  downwards 
to  foreigners  that  had  happened 
to  come  to  our  country ;  but  any 
one  conversant  with  our  literature 
and  history  will  not  fail  to  re- 
member such  familiar  expressions 
as  'showing  kindly  consideration 
to  people  from  afar  in  our  classics, 
which  were  written  in  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
which  prove  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  Chinese  to  treat  foreigners 
kindly.  As  an  instance  of  their 
hospitality  to  foreigners,  may  be 
noticed  the  case  of  shipwreck. 
If  a  ship  happened  to  be  wrecked 
on  any  coast  in  China,  or  driven  to 
any  port  in  distress,  as  not  un- 
usually was  the  case  with  the 
Corean  and  other  foreign  vessels, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  port  or  the 
local  officers  invariably  rendered 
assistance  to  the  crew  of  the  dis- 
tressed or  wrecked  ship,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Government,  who 
made  provisions  for  them  and  sent 
them  safely  back  to  their  country. 
This  is  still  done,  and  we  frequently 
read  reports  of  such  cases  in  the 
Pekin  Gazette.  Whatever  faults, 
then,  the  Chinese  may  have,  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  they  had  no 
prejudice  against    foreigners,  and 


that  naturally  they  were  well  din- 
posed  towards  them.  This  is  not 
my  individual  opinion  or  the 
opinion  of  the  Chinese  only,  but  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  early  tra- 
vellers to  our  country.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  had  been  esta- 
blished  between  China  and  the 
Greek  empire,  and  that  the  pro- 
ducts chiefly  sought  were  silken 
and  cotton  cloths,  gems,  pearls, 
and  other  articles.  The  culture 
of  silk  was  introduced  from  China 
into  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Jns- 
tinian.  The  journals  of  Wahab 
and  Abuzaid,  the  two  great  Arab 
travellers  to  China  between  a.d. 
850  and  877,  give  an  interesting 
account  of  what  they  saw,  and 
they  plainly  show  that  China  was 
then  free  to  all  travellers.  We 
have  also  the  celebrated  itineraries 
of  the  great  Venetian  traveller  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Marco  Polo. 
Anyone  who  has  read  his  inte* 
resting  accounts  will  remember 
that  he,  accompanying  his  father 
Nicolo  and  his  uncle  Maffeo,  on 
their  second  visit  to  China  in  1274, 
stayed  in  that  country  for  seven- 
teen years.  They  were  very  well 
received,  and  every  consideration 
was  shown  to  them.  Marco  Polo 
received  great  favours  from  the 
great  Khan  Kublai,  who  being 
pleased  with  his  intelligence  and 
ability,  employed  him  on  many 
missions  and  conferred  a  high 
office  on  him  in  Chehkiang.  Sub- 
sequent travellers  have  also  written 
on  the  same  subject,  but  they  all 
agree  to  convey  the  impression 
that  China  was  then  free  to  all 
travellers;  and  that  the  people,  from 
the  emperor  downwards,  were 
friendly  to  strangers. 

But  the  question  still  remains, 
are  the  Chinese  as  a  nation  well 
disposed  towards  foreigners,  now 
as  they  were  formerly;  and,  if  not, 
what  has  taken  place  to  alienate 
their  good-will,  and  forfeit  their 
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respect  for  foreigners  ?  The  answer 
is  by  no  means  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  the  cause  is  not  &r  to  seek. 
And  here  I  will  at  once  candidly 
admit  without  discussion,  that  as 
regards  foreign  intercourse  the 
eziating  tone  of  the  poHcy  of  the 
Chinese  (jovemment  is  different  to 
what  it  was,  and  that  the  present 
feelings  of  the  Chinese  as  a  nation, 
especially  of  those  who  are  patriotic 
to  their  country,  are  far  from  being 
favourable  to  foreigners.  It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  to  find 
sncli  the  case,  but  if  we  reflect  for 
one  moment  upon  the  events  that 
Have  taken  place  in  connection 
with  foreign  intercourse  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  and  the 
disastrous  consequences  that  have 
ensued  from  the  several  foreign 
wars,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  they  should  have  produced 
such  untoward  result.  I  have 
already  said  that  in  early  times 
foreigners  were  well  received  in 
China;  now  let  us  see  how  this 
kindly  reception  and  good  feeling 
were  abused  and  converted  into,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  hatred  and  aver- 
sion. In  1 516  a  Portuguese  named 
Bafael  Perestrello  first  sailed  in  a 
vessel  for  China,  and  as  his  voyage 
proved  very  successful,  it  soon  had 
the  effect  of  engaging  others  in 
similar  enterprises.  Consequently 
in  the  year  following  (1517)  Femao 
Peres  de  Andrade  came  in  four 
Portuguese  and  four  Malay  vessels, 
and  anchored  at  Tam-ao,  a  port  in 
one  of  the  islands  called  Sanchuen, 
or  by  corruption,  St.  John's  Island. 
He  proceeded  to  Canton,  where 
he  had  perfect  freedom  to  trade. 
By  his  fair  dealings  he  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  natives  at  Canton; 
but  his  brother  Simon  came  the 
following  year,  with  one  ship  and 
three  judks  to  Tam-ao,  and,  by 
his  outrageous  conduct,  entirely 
reversed  the  favourable  opinion 
formed  of  his  countrymen.  The 
bent  of  his  spirit  was  greediness, 
partiality  and  despotism.     He  wil- 


lingly countenanced  robbers,  kid- 
nappers, and  all  sorts  of  malver- 
sation. He  built  a  fort,  and  ended 
by  arrogating  to  himself  the  prero- 
gative of  a  sovereign ;  he  condenoned 
a  man  to  death,  and  had  him 
executed.  At  length  a  Chinese 
squadron  laid  siege  to  the  port 
01  Tam-ao.  Simon  would  have 
perished  of  hunger  had  not  a 
strong  favourable  gale  arisen.  He 
took  advantage  of  ihe  accident  and 
retired,  with  three  of  his  vessels, 
in  1521.  Other  voyages  were 
made  by  the  Portuguese,  and  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  factory 
at  Ningpo,  and  carried  on  a  pros- 
perous trade  in  Amoy.  In  1537 
there  were  three  Portuguese  settle- 
ments near  Canton,  one  at  Lam- 
pacao,  a  small  island,  one  at  St. 
John's,  and  the  third  just  begun  at 
Macao.  But  they  behaved  them- 
selves so  badly  that  they  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  natives.  One  of  their 
outrageous  acts  was  going  out  in 
large  parties  into  neighbouring 
villages  and  seizing  women  and 
virgins.  The  result  was  that  the 
natives  at  Ningpo  rose  against  them, 
destroyed  some  hundreds  of  them, 
and  burned  thirty-five  ships  and  two 
junks.  Four  years  later  they  were ' 
also  driven  from  Chinchew,  a  new 
settlement,  and  restricted  to  Lam- 
pa9ao.  The  Spaniards  first  entered 
China,  it  is  generally  believed,  in 
^575)  ^^^  ^^^7  ^^  ^®  privileges 
of  trading  at  Macao,  Canton,  as 
well  as  at  Amoy.  They  did  not, 
however,  win  golden  opinions  from 
the  natives,  and  the  conduct  of  their 
countrymen  towards  the  Chinese  in 
Manila  was  far  from  inspiring  con- 
fidence in  them.  Soon  after  the 
conquest  of  Manila  and  the  Phi- 
lippines, in  1543,  by  the  Spanish, 
dhmese  merchants  began  to  trade 
there,  but  the  Spaniards  treated 
them  with  peculiar  severity.  They 
were  burdened  with  aU  sorts  of 
taxes  to  which  no  other  people  were 
subjected,  and  iheir  presence  was 
discouraged.     If  the  Spaniards  so 
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treated  the  Chinese  in  Manila,  how 
could  they  expect  better  treatment 
when  they  came  to  China  ?  *  Re- 
qnite  kindness  for  kindness/  says 
Confucius,  *  and  justice  for  wrongs;* 
and  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  precept  of  our  greatest  sage 
was  followed  to  the  letter  in  this 
instance.  An  influential  Chinese 
was  so  indignant  at  the  harsh  and 
unjust  treatment  shown  to  our 
countrymen  in  Manila,  that  on  his 
return  to  Canton  he  represented  to 
the  authorities  what  he  had  seen 
there,  which  became  the  model  and 
motive  in  treating  foreigners  in 
Canton,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
restrictive  system  of  the  Co-hong, 
which  existed  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. The  Dutch  were  not  more 
favourable  than  others  in  the 
eyes  of  Chinese.  After  capturing 
Malacca,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  other 
places,  they  appeared  with  a  squadron 
of  seventeen  vessels,  and  attacked 
Macao  in  1622.  Bepulsed,  with 
the  loss  of  their  admiral  and  about 
300  men,  they  retired,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Panghu, 
or  Pescadores,  in  1624.  Here  they 
built  a  fort,  forced  the  Chinese  to 
do  their  work,  and  treated  them 
with  great  severity.  They  also 
annoyed  the  coast  with  their  ships, 
whicn  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  as  well 
as  the  disgust  of  the  Chinese.  After 
many  parleys,  the  Dutch  were  in- 
duced to  remove  to  Formosa,  where 
they  established  sovereignty  over 
the  island ;  but  after  a  rule  of  some 
twenty-eight  years*  duration,  it  was 
retaken  by  a  Chinese  chieftain,  Ching 
Chingkung,  known  by  the  Portu- 
guese as  Koxinga. 

With  regard  to  the  intercourse 
of  the  English  with  China  it 
did  not  commence  until  1637.  At 
that  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  Portuguese  had  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  China,  and  their  settle- 
ment in  Macao  was  the  chief  empo- 
rium where  foreign  trade  was 
carried    on.      In   that  year    some 


English  merchants,  having  obtained 
a  charter  from  King  Charles  I.  for 
trading    to    the    East    Indies,   de- 
spatched a  fleet  of   several  ships 
under    the    command   of   Captain 
Weddell,  with  letters  to  the  Portu- 
guese in  Macao,  requesting  their 
assistance  in  their  projected  inter- 
course   with  the  Chinese.    When 
Captain  Weddell's  fleet  arrived,  the 
Porturaese  received  him  coldly,  and 
instead  of  rendering  him  any  help, 
they  did  all  thev  could  to  frustrate 
the  object  of  his  mission.      They 
vilified  the  English  people,  and  re- 
presented them  to  the  Chinese  to  be 
rogues,  thieves,  beggars,  and  other 
detestable    characters    they    covld 
imagine.     Knowing  nothii^  of  the 
English  people,  it  was  no  matter 
for  surprise  that  the  Chinese  should 
naturaUy  be    loth    to    have    any- 
thing to  do  with  a  people  whose 
reputation    had    been    made     so 
black  by  their  nearer  neighbours, 
who  had  opportunities  of  judging 
them.   In  the  meantime,  the  English 
fleet  set  sail  for  the  river  of  Canton, 
and,  passing  the  Bogue  Forts,  they 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  Chinese. 
The  Chinese,  remembering  the  noto- 
rious character  given  of  them  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  misconceiving 
the  object  of  their  expedition,  fired  a 
few  shot  at  them.    This  incensed  the 
whole  fleet,  which  at  once  began  to 
play  furiously  upon  the  forte  with 
their  broadsides,  and,  after   firing 
for  two  or  three  hours,  the  crew 
landed,  took  the  forts,  put  aboard 
all  their  ordnance,  fired  the  council 
house,  and  demolished  what    they 
could.      The  boats  of  the  fleet  also 
seized  a  junk  laden  with  boards  and 
timber,  and  another  with  salt.      A 
vessel  of  small  moment  was  also 
surprised,  by  which  a  letter  was 
sent    to    the    Chief    Mandarin    at 
Canton,   explaining   their   conduct 
and  asking  the   Hberty  of  trade. 
This  letter  was  replied  fco,  and,  after 
some  negotiation,  trade  was    per- 
mitted, and  the  ships  were  supplied 
with  cargoes.      This,  it  is  generally 
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said,  was  the  first  oommercial  inter- 
oourse  of  the  English  in  China ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should 
have  been  snoh  as  to  produce  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  the 
Chinese. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  much 
of  the  early  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  English  in  obtaining  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Chinese 
was  owing  to  the  policy  of  the 
Portuguese,  who,  by  slanders  and 
misrepresentations,  managed  to  pre- 
vent them  from  participating  in  a 
trade  at  Canton  till  1684.  Sir  John 
F.  Davis,  who  was  her  Majesty's 
late  Plenipotentiary  in  China,  speak- 
ing of  the  active  measures  made  by 
the  East  India  Company  towards 
securing  a  regular  intercourse  at 
Canton,  remarks  that 

in  the  progress  of  all  these  trials  one  of 
the  most  striking  cizeumstances  is  the  stupid 
nertinacitj  with  which  the  Portnguese  of 
Macao  excluded  English  ships  from  that 
port,  and  the  perfidy  with  which  they  mis- 
represented their  snpposed  rivals  to  the 
Chinese,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  get- 
Ung  a  footing  at  Canton.  In  the  course  of 
time  they  have  heen  nnable  to  exclude  us 
altogether  even  from  Macao ;  but  their 
systematic  policy  has  been  to  attribute 
motiyea  to  the  English  which  should  in- 
jure them  with    the   provincial  Gbvern- 


Not  only  the  English  were  grossly 
slandered  by  the  Portuguese,  but 
the  Europeans  have  to  thank  the 
latter  for  the  name  and  character  by 
which  they  have  been  generally 
known  in  China.  The  same  writer 
says: 

Their  [Portuguese]  early  conduct  was 
not  calculated  to  impress  the  Chinese  with 
any  favourable  idea  of  Europeans;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  came  to 
be  competitors  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
English,  the  contests  of  mercantile  avarice 
tended  to  place  them  all  in  a  still  worse 
point  of  view.  To  this  day  the  character 
of  Europeans  is  represented  as  that  of  a 
race  of  men  intent  alone  on  the  gains  of 
eommercial  tzaffie,  and  regardless  altogether 
of  the  meauB  of  attainment.  Struck  by 
the  perpetual  hostilities  which  existed 
among  Uiese  foreign  adventurers,  assimi- 
lated in  other  re8]^cts  by  a  close  resem- 
blance in  their  costumes  and  manners,  the 
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Oovemment  of  the  country  became  disposed 
to  treat  them  with  a  degree  of  jealousy  and 
exclusion  which  it  had  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  be  exercised  towards  the  more 
peaceable  and  well-ordered  Arabs,  their 
predecessors. 

Subsequent  events  were  so  far 
from  remo^-inff  the  doubts  and 
suspicions  of  the  Chinese  towards 
the  English,  that  they  confirmed 
their  unfavourable  opinion  and 
excited  their  jealousy  and  hatred. 
Whatever  advantages  may  have 
attended  the  establishment  of  foreign 
intercourse  with  China,  one  of 
its  consequences  has  been  (though 
not  meant  by  the  foreigners)  to 
work  the  ruin  of  the  nation  by 
demoralising  its  people  with  opium. 
A  century  ago  opium  was  un- 
known in  China,  except  simply 
for  its  medicinal  quality.  It 
is  recorded,  to  the  eternal  dis- 
honour and  shame  of  foreign  mer- 
chants in  China,  that  for  many 
years,  by  their  smuggling,  and  now 
by  open  importations,  the  opium 
traffic  has  been  vigorously  carried 
on,  and  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  trade  in  this  article  alone 
reaches  the  value  of  ten  millions 
sterling  annually.  It  was  mainly 
in  defence  of  the  illegal  opium 
traffic  that  the  China  war  of  1841 
was  waged  by  England,  and  hence 
it  has  been  aptly  stigmatised  as  '  the 
Opium  War.'  Some  men  would 
demur  to  this  appellation,  and 
argue  that  that  war  was  carried 
on  for  other  purposes  than  for 
the  sake  of  opium.  But  let  the 
plain  facts  speak  for  themselves.. 
Seeing  that  the  traffic  in  opium- 
(which,  be  it  remembered,  was  then 
Olegal)  had  increased  to  a  wonderful 
degree,  and  being  aware  of  the  dire^ 
calamity  caused  to  his  people  by 
the  use  of  the  drug,  the  Empe- 
ror Taukwang  despatched  Lin  as 
his  Imperial  High  Commissioner 
with  full  powers  to  eradicate  the 
vice.  On  arrival  at  Canton  the 
High  Commissioner  took  active 
measures  to  prohibit  the  oonsump- 
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tion  of  opium  l)y  the  people,  and  to 
stop  the  contraband  trade.  This 
he  snoceeded  in  doing  for  a  time ; 
but  being  informed  that  there  was 
a  large  qnantity  of  opimn  stored  on 
board  ships  off  Lintin,  and  failing 
to  obtain  its  surrender  by  ezhorv 
tation,  he  placed  the  foreigners  at 
Canton  in  strict  snryeillance  nnder 
patrols  and  sentinels  until  the  entire 
surrender  of  their  opium  was  made. 
Being  placed  in  such  an  unpleasant 
position,  they  were  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  comply  with  the  Commis^ 
sioner's  demands  by  deUyering  up 
to  him  in  all  20,291  chests  c^ 
opium — the  whole  of  which  was 
auerwards,  by  command  of  the 
Emperor,  completely  destroyed — *  a 
solitary  instance  in  the  history 
of  the  world  of  a  pagan  monarch 
preferring  to  destroy  what  would 
injure  his  subjects  rather  than  to 
fiU  his  own  pockets  by  its  sale.'^ 
This  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
first  war,  and  for  the  destruction  of 
that  opium  six  millions  of  dollars 
were  exacted.  The  step  taken  by 
Commissioner  Lin  to  obtain  the 
-  opium  was  no  doubt  extraordinary 
and  arbitrary;  but  being  ignorant 
of  the  usages  and  rules  of  inter- 
national policy,  he  believed  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  the  course  he 
adopted  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
destruction  of  the  drug  which 
otherwise  might  poison  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Some  may  still  con- 
tend, perhaps,  that  the  war  was  not 
undertaken  solely  for  the  loss  of 
opiom,  but  mainly  for  insults  shown 
to  the  British  subjects.  I  will  not 
stop  to  discuss  this  point,  and  I 
will  even  admit  that  other  causes 
accelerated  the  war;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  persistent  obstinacy  of  the 
foreign  merchants,  after  repeated 
warnings,  in  importing  the  drug, 
which  was  then  contraband,  gave 
rise  to  much  ill-feeling  against 
them ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  if 


the  contittband  traffic  had  oeaaed, 
there  would  have  been  no  war. 

After  tliis  peace  between  China 
and    iiUgland    ensued   for    about 
fifteen    years,    at    the    expiration 
of  which,  time  another  war  broke 
out,  the  cause  of  which  was  no 
more  tenable  than  the    first.     In 
fibct,  that  war  was  condemned  by  a 
vote  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons    when     the     question     was 
brought  into  debate  bv  Mr.  Cobden. 
The  &cts  are    shortly  these: — A 
Chinese    junk,    or    lorcha,    called 
ArroWf  whose  owner  and  crew  were 
all  Chinese— -except   one  English- 
man, who  was  employed  nominally 
as  master — was  boajded  by  some 
Chinese    officers    on    the    Canton 
river,  and  twelve  of  her  Chinese 
crew  were  taken  out  of  her  for 
having  been   engaged  in  acts   of 
piracy.     The  vessel,  having  been 
registered  in  Hongkong,  an  Eng- 
lish colony  in  China,  was  carrying 
the    English    flag;    but    on    Oc- 
tober   8,     1856,    when    she    was 
boarded  by  the  Chinese  authorities, 
she  had  no  right  to  use  it,  her 
lioense  to  do  so  having  expired  on 
September  27.     This  circumstance 
was,  however,  not  allowed  to  have 
the  least  weight ;  and  Mr.  Parkas 
(now    Sir    Hairry    Parkes),    then 
British  Consul  at  Canton — ^by  order 
of   his  duperior  officer,   Sir  John 
Bowring,  Governor  of    Hon^ODg 
and  Superintendent  of  British  Trade 
in  China—demanded  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  captured  crew. 
Nine  of  them  were  consequently 
released;  but  the  remaining  three 
were  detained   on  the  ground  of 
having,    according    to    their   own 
confession,  been  cd  gaged  in  piracy 
in  the  previous  month.     Now,  since 
it    was    proved     that    they   were 
pirates,  they  ought  to   have  been 
left  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  autho- 
rities,  to  be  dealt  with  by  them. 
Pirates,  being  the  common  enemies 
of  all  manlmid,  may  be  captured 


*  See  The  Middle  Kingdom,  by  S.  Wells  Williams,  vol.  ii.  p.  518. 
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by  any  State  in  the  world,  for  trial 
at  its  own  tribunals.  This  doctrine 
has  been  nniyersally  recognised  and 
sanctioned  by  all  publicists.  I  shall 
only  quote  Sir  B.  Phillimore  on  this 
subject  because  he  is  not  merely  a 
celebrated  writer  on  international 
law,  but  also  an  eminent  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.  In  his 
Commentaries  on  Liiemational  Law, 
Section  356,  he  lays  the  law  down 
thus : 

To  whatoTeroonntay  the  pirate  mayhaye 
originallj  belonged,  he  is  justiciable  every- 
where ;  his  detestable  occapation  has  made 
him  kostis  humani  generis^  and  he  cannot 
<m  any  ground  claim  immunity  from  the 
trial  of  his  captor. 

Can  anything  be  clearer  than 
that?  Now  let  us  see  what  the 
complaint  against  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities was.  It  was  the  alleged 
infraction  of  the  9th  article  of  the 
Supplemental  Treaty  of  October  8, 
1843,  which  runs  as  follows : 

If  lawless  natiTes  of  China,  having  com- 
mitted crimes  or  offences  against  their  own 
GoTemment,  shall  flee  to  Hongkong,  or  to 
the  English  ships  of  war,  or  English  mer- 
chant ships,  for  refuge,  they  shall,  if  dis- 
covered by  the  English  officers,  be  handed 
over  at  once  to  the  Chinese  officers  for  trial 
and  ponisbment;  or  if,  before  such  dis- 
covery be  made  by  the  English  officers,  it 
«hould  be  ascertained  or  suspected  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government  of  China  whither 
such  criminals  and  ofienders  have  fled,  a 
communication  shall  be  made  to  the  proper 
English  officer,  in  order  that  the  said 
criminals  and  offenders  may  be  rigidly 
searched  for,  seized,  and,  on  proof  or  ad- 
mission of  their  guilt,  delivered  up.  In 
like  manner,  if  any  soldier  or  sailor,  or  any 
other  person,  whatever  his  caste  or  country, 
who  is  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
shall,  from  any  cause  or  on  any  pretence, 
desert,  fly,  or  escape  into  the  Chinese  terri- 
tory, such  soldier  or  sailor,  or  any  other 
person,  shall  be  apprehended  and  confined 
by  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  sent  to  the 
nearest  Sritish  consular  or  other  Govern- 
ment officer.  In  neither  case  shall  conceal- 
ment or  refuge  be  afforded. 

And  the  supposed  offence  in  the 
case  under  review  was  the  insult 
to  the  English  flag  by  boarding  the 
lorcha  Arroiv  without  previous 
communication  to,  and  permission 


from,  the  English  Consul  at  Canton. 
Kow,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
according  to  international  law,  a 
private  vessel  in  a  foreign  port  is 
liable  to  be  visited  by  the  local  au- 
thorities, and  that  auy  offender  found 
on  board  may  be  takeu  away.  Such 
being  the  generally  recognised  law 
of  nations,  it  was  necessary 
that,  in  order  to  afford  a  valid 
ground  of  complaint  against  the 
Chinese  officers  in  the  case  of  the 
Arrow,  it  should  be  clearly  shown 
that  she  came  within  the  category 
of  ships  enumerated  in  the  above 
clause  of  the  treaty.  Now,  the  Arrow 
was  Chinese-built,  and  owned  by  a 
Chinese,  with  a  Chinese  crew,  ex- 
cept her  nominal  master ;  and  though 
she  had  beeu  restored  in  Hong- 
kong, and  permitted  to  carry  the 
British  flag  purely  by  virtue  of  a 
local  ordinance  which  had  been 
passed  without  confirmation  by  an 
Orderof  the  Queen  in  Council,  it  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  g^vely 
open  to  the  objection  (I  have  the 
high  authority  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  and  other  distin- 
guished lawyers  to  that  effect)  that 
such  a  vessel  could  not  be  legally 
construed  a  British  vessel;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt  that,  at  the 
time  of  that  treaty  being  entered 
into,  such  a  class  of  Chinese  owned 
and  manned  vessel  as  the  Arrow 
was  could  not  have  been  contem- 
plated  by  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  be  classed  under  '  English 
merchant  ships,'  and  such  forced 
interpretation  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaty.  But 
waiving  these  points,  and  even  sup- 
posing that  she  had  been  properly 
constituted  a  British  ship,  with 
legal  right  to  carry  the  British 
flag,  still  there  was  this  plain  fact, 
that  at  the  time  of  her  being 
boarded  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
she  had  ceased  to  be  a  British  vessel, 
her  license,  on  which  alone  her  claims 
were  based,  having  expired  a  week 
previously.  Thus  from  every  point 
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of  view  the  attempt  of  setting  np 
the  plea  that  the  Arrow  was  an 
English  ship  entirely  &iled ;  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  since 
the  remaining  three  men  had  been 
proved  to  be  pirates,  their  release 
should  not  have  been  insisted  upon. 
So  far,  however,  from  this  being 
the  case,  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  pirates,  and  a  letter  of  apology 
for  their  arrest,  were  peremptorily 
demanded,  with  an  intimation  that 
if  such  demands  were  not  complied 
with  within  forty-eight  hours,  ex- 
treme measures  would  be  resorted 
to.  The  Viceroy  Yeh,  after  much 
hesitation,  returned  the  pirates,  but 
declined  to  send  a  letter  of  apology, 
as,  deeming  the  vessel  to  be  a  Chi- 
nese ship,  he  could  not  see  that  he 
had  anything  to  apologise  for.  Upon 
this  naval  operations  were  at  once 
commenced,  and  a  second  unjust 
and  most  calamitous  war  was  car- 
ried on,  with  the  results  of  which 
all  must  be  familiar. 

So  far  I  have  been,  in  my  feeble 
attempts,  describing  the  principal 
causes  which,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, have  changed  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  towards  foreigners  in  China; 
and  in  doing  so  I  have  felt  bound  to 
recall  some  occurrences  aad  make 
some  strictures  on  the  general  con- 
duct of  foreigners,  and  on  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government.  Let  it 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I 
hold  my  countrymen  blameless ;  they 
have  faults  as  well  as  other  people. 
In  a  quarrel  between  two  persons 
it  will  1)0  generally  found  that  there 
are  faults  on  both  sides,  and  that 
both  parties  are  to  blame,  though 
not  always  equally.  Precisely  so  is 
the  case  of  China  in  her  relations  to 
Western  nations.  Her  chief  fault 
is  her  assumption  of  superiority 
over  other  nations,  which  is  a  ^^reat 
stumbling-block  in  her  international 
intercourse  and  national  progress. 
Being  a  nation  of  great  antiquity 
and  early  civilisation,  and  having 
seen  and  survivevi  the  destruction 
of  many  States  and  kingdonm  in  the 


world,  China  has  been  led  to  the 
belief  that  her  system  of  govern^ 
ment  and  constitution  are  the  most 
perfect  that  could  be  devised  under 
the    sun;    that    her    institutions, 
usages,  and  customs  are  most  ex- 
cellent and  unsurpassed;  and  that 
she  possesses  natural  and  physical 
resources,  sciences,  arts,  and  other 
attainments  amply  sufficient  for  all 
the  requirements  of   her  people  r 
hence  it  is  that  she  manifests  her 
unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the 
saperiority  of  her  Western  neigh- 
bours, that  she  is  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  usefulness  of  European 
improvements     and    reluctant     to 
come    into    closer    relations    with 
foreign  nations.  The  excellence  and 
superior  advantages  of  the  modem 
appliances  have  been  unmistakably 
demonstrated  to  her,  but  she  has 
refused  (with  one  or  two  exceptions 
on  a  small  scale)  to  adopt  them, 
clinging  to  the  old-fashioned  con- 
servative  notion  that  whatever  is 
ancient  and  long-observed  in  a  com- 
munity should  be  held  sacred  and 
preserved  intact.    She  is  too  proudl 
and  supine  to  discover  her  defects 
and    introduce   the  necessary   re- 
forms, and  she  excuses  and  defends 
her  present  policy  by  the  plea  that 
what  has  been  found  to  be  good 
and  beneficial  to  the  Western  na- 
tions may  not  be  equally  so  to  the 
East.    Thus  China  has  remained  for 
years  without  receiving  any  sub- 
stantial national  advantage  by  her 
intercourse    with  foreign    nations. 
The  vastness  of  her  territorial  em* 
pire,  and  the  antiquity  and  conser- 
vatism of    her  people,   no   doubt 
naturally  impede  China's  speed  of 
advancement ;  but  until  thephantonx 
of  her  supremacy  disappears,  until 
her  Grovemment  and  people  recog- 
nise   the    necessity — the    absolute 
necessity — of  adopting  the  Western 
sciences  and  arts  (I  do  not  for  a  mo* 
ment  suggest  that  she  should  throw 
up  all  that  she  at  present  possesses 
and  be  a  servile  imitator  of  Europe, 
for  she  has  much  that  is  worth  re- 
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taining ;  bat  what  I  mean  is,  tliat 
she  should  adopt  what  is  essential 
to  her  national  welfiire),  until  she, 
in  short,  '  knows  herself/  and  con- 
descends to  learn  of  her  younger 
hat  wiser  neighbours  in  the  West — 
until  this  takes  place  there  is  little 
hope,  I  fear,    of  her  rising  in  the 
scale  of  nations.     She  will  continue 
to  occupy  an  unenyiable  position  in 
*  the  great  community  of  the  world,' 
4Uid  her  internal  government  and 
foreign  relations  will  continue  to 
remain  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
But    in  the  meantime   ought   she 
io  be  despised  and  trodden  down  P 
Bemember,  those  who  are  now  wise 
were  once  ignorant ;  those  who  are 
now  strong  were  once  weak ;  and  if 
China  really  means  to  exert  herself 
in  the  path  of  progress,  she  may 
yet  become  a  strong,  and  indeed  a 
'fK)werful,  nation  in  the  world.    At 
present,  however,  she  is  known  in 
Europe  as  *  a  sick  man.'    I  would 
rather  liken  her  to  the  old  woman 
who  views  the  heavenly  bodies  from 
ihe  bottom  of  a  well.     Her  pano- 
rama is  certainly  not  so  extensive 
as  that  of  the  spectator  at  the  top 
of  a  house,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
clear  and  not  imaginary.    The  views 
of  the  Chinese  compared  to  those 
of  the  European    are  undoubtedly 
narrow,  from  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  he  has  been  brought  up ; 
bat  he  has  his  virtues  as  well  as 
vices,  and  his  institutions  and  moral 
standard  are  worthy  of  an  ancient 
<nvilised  people,  and  ought  not  to 
be  scomeii.      Foreigners  in  China 
would  do  well  not  to  *  run  down ' 
the  Chinese  Constitution  and  laws, 
-or  to  pass  a  wholesale  condemnation 
on  their  manners  and  customs,  but 
ought  to  pay  some  regard  to  their 
institutions  and  show  some  consi- 
deration for  their  usages.     An  ar- 
rogant, ignorant  man  will  not  be- 
come wise  by  thrashing,  nor  will  he 
he  persuaded  to  learn  through  con- 


tempt and  dictation;  such  harsh 
and  arbitrary  measures  would  only 
wound  his  proud  feelings  and  pro- 
voke him  to  resentment.  It  is  not 
by  scorn  or  contempt,  nor  by  haughty 
condenmation  of  her  principles  and 
limited  knowledge,  nor  by  brute 
force  or  coercion,  that  China  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  learn;  but 
with  a  Kttle  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance, just  consideration  for  her 
views,  and  sympathy  for  ber  posi- 
tion, you  will  have  more  chance  of 
success. 

In  the  previous  pages  I  have 
dwelt  on  some  events  and  facts 
which,  as  I  have  thought,  are  ne- 
cessary to  explain  and  account  for 
the  altered  feelings  towards  fo- 
reigners in  China.  But  it  is  al- 
ways a  difficult  and  disagreeable 
task  to  recall  matters  which  may 
create  unpleasant  feelings,  and  what 
has  been  done  cannot  now  be  un- 
done. The  best  course  is  to  let 
the  past  be  buried  in  oblivion ; 
and  I  gladly  turn  from  those  un- 
pleasant n:iatters  to  consider  the 
general  line  of  conduct  that  should 
be  adopted  in  the  future. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges,  in  his  admirable 
essay  on  the  Belaiions  of  England 
with  China^^  has  strongly  con- 
demned the  policy  pursued  by 
the  British,  and  suggested,  among 
other  things,  that  the  money  ex- 
torted by  England  after  the  wars 
of  1842  and  1858  should  be  repaid 
to  China.  This  is,  I  confess,  the 
boldest  and  grandest  stroke  of 
policy  that  I  have  ever  heard  of;  and 
if  I  had  not  read  the  essay  with  my 
own  eyes,  I  should  hardly  have 
beheved  that  such  a  magnanimous 
thought  could  have  voluntarily  been 
conceived  by  an  Englishman,  simply 
dictated  from  a  sense  of  justice  and 
flELir  dealing.  If  his  suggestion  were 
followed,  it  would;  no  doubt,  go  a 
long  way  to  soothe  the  wounded 
feelings  of  China,  and  to  cause  her 
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people  not  only  to  respect  England 
for  her  superiority,    out    also    to 
admire    and    esteem    her    for  her 
honourable  and  right  feelings.     But 
that  scheme  is  not  likely  to  be  car- 
ried out.     No  nation  in  the  world 
has  reached  that  high  standard  of 
morality  as  to  afford  a  noble  example 
that  an  indemnity  exacted  for  an 
nnjost  war  ought  to  be  afterwards 
returned.     It  may  be  said  that  since 
England,  purely  from  humane  con- 
siderations,  could  have  made  a  large 
^grant  of  money  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of   slaves,  surely  she  is  now 
capable  of  returning  that  exacted 
for  the  expenses  of  a  war  which, 
after  all,  she  thinks  was  unjust.    But 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  two 
cases.     In  the  one  case  the  act  was 
dictated  from  noble  feelings  of  hu- 
manity   and    generosity,    and   the 
remembrance  of  it  would  ever  bo  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  and  pride 
to  the  country  and  to  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  cause ;  while  in 
the   other    it  must  emanate  from 
feelings  of  shame  and  sorrow  for 
what  had  been  perpetrated,  and  the 
act  of  reparation  will  present  the 
actor  before  the  world  as  a  sinner, 
which  must  be  a  great  mortification 
to  anyone  having  the  least  respect 
and  pride  of  himself.     Though  the 
civilised  nations  are  now  more  scru- 
pulous in  their  international  deal- 
ings, and   have  begun  to  respect 
the  rights  of  their  neighbours,  still 
none  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  have  ar- 
rived at  such  a  pitch  of  civilisation  as 
to  give  up  what  they  in  former  times 
have  wrongfully  become  possessed  of. 
Such  being  the  general  policy  of 
'  Europe,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
iihe  noble  proposition  of  Dr.  Bridges 
will  ever  be  followed  by  the  British 
Government.    The  tendency  of  mo- 
dem English  policy  seems  to  be, 
as  I  understand  it,  not  to  abandon  or 
to  annihilate  the  fruits  of  England's 
past  deeds,  however  unscrupulous 
were   the   means    by  which  they 
imte  obtained^  but  rather  to  im*' 
prove  under  the  circumstances  the 


moral  tone  of  the  present  line 
of  her  conduct,  and  to  pay  in  futura 
a  greater  regard  to  the  rights  and 
privile^  of  others.  Bearing  thia 
in  view,  I  shall  make  a  few  obser- 
vations as  to  how,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  the  wounded  feelings  of 
the  Chinese  might  be  healed,  and 
the  relations  of  England  witk 
China  placed  on  a  more  amicable 
and  permanent  footing,  without  at 
the  same  time  compromising  the 
pride  and  dignity  of  England. 

It  appears  to  me  that  tiie  greatest 
mistake,  or  rather  misfortune^  of 
England  and  China  in  their  rela- 
tions towards  each  other  has  been 
the  misconception  of  one  another's 
motives.  The  languages  of  the  two 
countries  are  so  dissimilar  in  con- 
struction and  pronunciation,  and 
the  difficulties  for  the  one  to  mas- 
ter the  other's  language  are  so 
enormous,  that  even  up  to  this, 
day,  compared  with  other  lan- 
guages, very  few  Englishmen  hav» 
learnt  to  understand  the  Chinese 
language,  or  the  Chinese  the 
English. 

If  the  languages — the  mediums 
of  conmiunicating  their  thoughts 
and  expressing  their  ideas — are 
widely  dissimilar,  we  shall  findthat^ 
their  thoughts  and  ideas  are  even 
more  so.  No  two  peoples  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  are  more  unlike 
in  their  thoughts — more  diame- 
trically opposed  to  each  other  in 
their  ways  of  thinking.  What  the 
one  conceive  to  be  the  means  of 
attaming  an  end,  surely  the  same 
end  is  accomplished  by  the  othei* 
in  a  directly  opposite  way.  Just 
as  the  one  consider  the  black 
cdlour  is  appropriate  for  mourning^, 
so  the  other  take  the  opposite  hne 
— white — for  a  similar  purpose; 
and  as  the*  former  deem  ihe  right- 
hand  side  to  be  the  seat  of  honour, 
so  the  latter  prefer  to  honour  their 
guest  by  x^lacing  him  on  the  left. 
When  ideas  and  ways  of  think- 
ing of  two  peoples  are  so  unlike, 
and  even  contrary  to  each  othdr,-^ 
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it  not  conceiyable  that  they  should 
often  be  actuated  by  different  mo- 
tires,  and  see  things  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view ;  and  that  when 
such  peoples  oome  in  contact  with 
each  other,  unless  one  or  the  other 
give  way,  the  natural  consequence 
wiQ  be  msagreement  and  collision  ? 
The  three  wars  waged  by  England 
against  China,  the  general  hostility 
of  the  Chinese  against  foreigners, 
and  the  numerous  complaints  which 
are  heard  on  both  sides,  are  the 
natural  result  of  their  contact. 
The  only  power  that  could  have  pre- 
Tented,  or  will  ever  prevent,  such 
unhappy  results  is  mutual  under- 
standing. As  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  properties,  and  the  mutual 
action  of  matters  is  necessary  in 
chemical  operations,  so  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  of  one  another's 
thoughts  and  views  is  indispens- 
able in  international  dealings. 
Throueh  lack  of  such  knowledge 
it  would  be  found  that  most  of  the 
difficulties  in  China  arose.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  the  opium 
war  in  1840-41,  which  has  been 
already  adverted  to.  Its  imme- 
diate cause  was  the  coercion  put 
upon  the  British  merchants  in 
Canton  by  Commissioner  Lin  to 
seize  their  opium.  Well,  Commis- 
sioner Lin  honestly  believed  that  all 
foreigners  then  in  China  were  there 
under  sufferance,  and  that  the  Em- 
peror had  a  right  to  expel  them 
from  the  country  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Acting  under  that  belief, 
he  imagined  that,  having  received 
extraordinary  powers  to  put  down 
the  illegal  traffic  in  opium,  he  was 
obeying  the  instructions  of  his  im- 
perial master  by  seizing  ever^  chest 
of  opium  in  China ;  and,  with  this 
object  in  view,  he  thought  he  had 
^  .perfect  right  to  demand  and  se- 
euxe  every  chest  of  opium  from 
iiiB  foreigners  by  pressure,  and 
Tinder  pain  of  expulsion.  The 
foreigners,  on  the  oUier  hand,  con- 
sidered that  he  was  arrogant, 
haioghty,  and  overbearing ;  that  he 


had  exceeded  his  just  pretensions, 
and  that  he  had  no  right  to  coerce 
the  foreigners  in  the  way  he  did. 
Both  parties  were  judging  by  their 
respective  standards  of  thought, 
and  both  were  right  in  their  con- 
clusions. But  if  both  had  under- 
stood one  another's  views,  they 
would  have  shown  some  considera- 
tion for  each  other,  and  would  have 
acted  differently,  and  the  war  might 
most  probably  have  been  averted. 
Take  again  the  later  war  with 
China,  known  as  *  the  Arrow  War/ 
The  main  cause  of  that  war  was^- 
the  supposed  insult  to  the  British 
flag.  Now,  let  us  leave  out  for  a 
moment  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
question,  which  rendered  that  war  - 
wholly  unjustifiable,  and  let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  real  insult  had  been 
actually  offered  to  the  British  flag  by 
the  Chinese  officers  boarding  a  hond 
fide  British  ship,  still  Viceroy  Yeh 
could  not  have  done  more  than 
what  he  did.  Why  ?  Because  such 
a  thing  as  an  insult  to  a  national 
flag  was  incomprehensible  to  him. 
True,  we  have  flags,  but  we  do  not 
attach  to  them  the  same  import- 
ance as  is  done  in  Europe ;  and  the 
idea  of  treating  the  act  of  board- 
ing a  private  vessel  flying  a  par- 
ticular flag  as  an  insult  to  a 
nation,  and  making  it  a  casus  beUi^ 
could  never  have  been  dreamt  bv 
the  Chinese.  Had  the  English 
authorities  in  China  understood  the 
thoughts  of  the  mandarins,  and 
had  they,  instead  of  rushing  to  the 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  board- 
ing of  the  Arrow  was  an  act  of 
deliberate  insult  to  the  English  flag, 
shown  some  consideration  and  in- 
dulgence for  their  entire  ignoi*ance 
of  the  international  law  and  usage 
acknowledged  in  Europe,  that  war, 
with  its  dire  calamities  to  China, 
might  in  all  probability  have  not 
occurred.  It  may  be  argued  that, 
before  extreme  measures  were  taken, 
their  demands  were  fully  stated  to 
the  Viceroy  Teh,  and  it  was.  in 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  com- 
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ply  with  all  of  them  that  nayal 
operations  were  commenoed.  I 
grant  this,  hnt  it  is  the  arbitrary 
manner  of  dictating  terms  to  a 
weak  nation  for  their  acoeptance 
without  taking  care  to  ensure  that 
the  motive  which  prompts  the 
policy  of  the  stronger  one  should  be 
rightly  interpreted,  and  without 
showing  the  least  forbearance  for  the 
ignorant  party,  whether  they  be  in 
a  situation  to  appreciate  and  yield 
to  the  terms  that  I  deprecate.  Had 
the  real  question  in  issue  been 
clearly  undierstood  by  Yeh  in  the 
same  light  as  was  viewed  by  the 
English,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
meet  the  demands  made  to  him. 

The  first  important  step,  then,  in 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  indeed 
in  all  other  intercourse,  is  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  conception  of  the  thoughts 
and  views  held  by  both  parties — ^in 
other  words,  to  know  their  different 
ways  of  thinking  and  looking  at 
things— 'Without  which  grievous 
mis^ftkes  and  blunders  may  often  be 
committed  by  men  with  the  best 
intentions,  who,  had  they  known 
the  real  state  of  thin^,  would 
never  have  so  acted.  It  is  gratify* 
ing  to  find  that  this  truth  seems 
now  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
recognised  by  the  English  Gbvem- 
ment,  for  they  have  not  only  in* 
sisted  on  their  public  officers  of 
the  Consular  service  in  China 
studying  the  native  language, 
hut  have  also  appointed  an  ac* 
complished  Chinese  scholar  to  be 
their  minister  resident  in  Pekin. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  it  is, 
to  the  credit  of  the  British  minister, 
that  some  of  the  difficulties  have 
been  settled  in  a  manner  which 
indicated  his  deep  insight  of  the 
Chinese  character.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  difficulty  with  whic^  the 
diplomatist  in  China  has  always  to 
contend,  but  which  his  confreres 
accredited  to  Courts  of  Europe  do 
not  encounter.      I  mean  the  con- 


tinual clamour  of  foreigners  for 
more  concessions  and  privileges. 
When  a  question  arises  for  diplo- 
matic int^erence  in  China,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  that  the  minister 
should  be  calm,  prudent,  and  cau- 
tious, but  also  that  he  should 
exhibit  a  mind  of  firm  resolution 
and  decision.  Popular  opinion 
among  the  European  oonmiunity  in 
China  is  unfortunately  too  often 
one-sided.  Looking  at  things  purely 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  they 
approve  of  actions  which  are  only 
taxen  for  their  advantage  and 
calculated  for  the  development  at 
their  trade,  regardless  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  natives.  Thus  the 
diplomatist,  who  has  to  view  matters 
in  a  broader  light,  is  fiiequently 
hampered  in  his  actions.  It  needs, 
therefore,  great  courage  and  firm 
determination  in  the  minister  not 
to  be  wrongfully  swayed  by  the  vox 
populi,  and  to  be  able  to  discharge 
his  duties  conscientiously  and  man- 
fully. 

The  next  thing  which  will,  in  my 
opinion,  materiaSy  abate  the  hostile 
feelings  now  existing  in  the  minds 
of  the  Chinese,  and  tend  to  improTe 
the  present  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  China,  is  undoubtedly  a 
change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the 
opium  traffic.  For  uie  sake  of 
opium  a  calamitous  war  was  ear- 
ned on,  which  was  ended  only  by  a 
payment  of  ai  millions  of  dollars 
Dy  China.  By  the  accursed  dreg 
many  thousands  of  families  and 
millions  of  people  have  been  ruined, 
population  has  been  thinned,  and 
crimes  have  increased  in  China. 
Cause  and  effect  are  not  always 
apparent  and  easily  distinguished, 
and  coincidences  may  be  erro- 
neously taken  to  be  the  causes. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  people  of 
China  turn  their  wrath  naturally  to 
the  producer,  the  importer,  and  ibe 
seller  of  the  poisonous  drug.  It 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  China, 
and  indeed  to  England  as  well,  in 
the    long   run,    3    Great  Britain 
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sfaoald  see  her  way  to  stop  the  cnl- 
tiTation  of  {wppj  in  India  and  its 
importation  to  China.      But  this 
step  wonld,  I  know,  involye  some 
financial  questions,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  revenne  in  India  it  is, 
perhape,  too  sanguine  to  expect  that 
the  British  Oovemment  will  he  in- 
clined to  listen  to  sach  a  proposal. 
Is  there,  then,  no  other  conrse  open 
to  the  British  Government  ?     I  am 
glad  to  think  there  is,  and  a  less 
dif&colt  and  a  most  practicable  one 
too.    It  is  this  :  Let  the  Indian  Go- 
yemment,  if  she  deems  it  profitable 
to  her   coffers,  as  no  doubt  it  is, 
eontinne  her  questionable  policy  of 
monopolising   the  manu&cture  of 
opium,  but  let  her  opium  at  least 
oease  to  be  foi*ced  upon  China.     In 
other  words,  let  the  article  of  the 
treaty    entered  into  between  Eng- 
land and   China    sanctioning  the 
importation  of  opium,  and  limiting 
the  amount  of  duty  to  be  imposed 
on  it,  be  at  once  rescinded,  and  let 
the    Chinese    Obvemment    be    in 
future  left  perfectly  free  to  deal 
with  this  question.       Every  sove- 
i%ign  State  has  an  inalienable  right, 
if  uie  should  deem  it  to  her  national 
interest,  to  impose  duties,  protective 
or  otherwise,   on   goods  imported 
from  abroad,  as  it  is  done  m  the 
United  States,  France,  and  other 
States  in  Europe ;  but,  in  regard  to 
opium,  China  has  a  higher  consi- 
deration, on  account  of  its  injurious 
«ffect8 ;  she  wishes,  if  not  entirely 
prohibiting  its  importation,  at  all 
events  to  levy  such  a  tax  on  opium 
as  to  affect  seriously  the  purse  of 
the  consumer,  thereby  limiting  by 
degrees  its  consumption  to  a  mini- 
mum.     Hitherto  China  has  been 
haffled  in  her  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  all  she  could  do  has  been  to 
levy  an  import  duty  of  30  taels — 
equivalent  to  about  gl, — ^per  picul 
of  opium  (133^  lbs.  weight),  and 
h^  effort  to  raise  it  to  50  taels 
(about  14Z.   100.)  some    years  ago 
was   strenuously  opposed   by  the 
British  merchants  in  China.     The 


unfairness  of  this  presisure  is  the 
more  apparent  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  in  Bombay  the  Indian 
Oovemment  charges  a  pass  duty  on 
opium  intended  for  exportation  of 
600  rupees  (abont  60Z.)  per  chest,  a 
weight  of  140  lbs.  At  present 
China  is  bound  by  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  admit  any  amount  of  opium 
on  the  mere  payment  of  an  import 
duty  of  30  taels  per  picul.  If 
England  really  wishes  well  to  China, 
she  cannot  do  better  than  to  af- 
ford facilities  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  their  extreme  anxieties  to 
deal  with  the  veceaia  qucestio  of 
the  accursed  thing.  I  say,  there- 
fore, if  British  people  desire  to 
remove  the  slur  already  cast  on 
the  reputation  of  their  country 
for  her  past  moral  and  physical 
support  of  the  opium  traffic,  and 
to  abate  in  some  degree  the  ill-will 
of  the  Chinese  occasioned  by  that* 
ill-advised  policy,  they  ought  to 
insist  upon  their  Government  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  Chinese  in  the 
matter.  England  should  explain  to 
China  that  if  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment were  determined  to  put  down 
the  evils  arising  from  opium,  Eng- 
land would  not  stand  in  her  way, 
and  as  a  proof  of  her  sincerity 
she  would  rescind  the  clause  of 
the  treaty  relating  to  opium.  Fur- 
ther, let  her  add  that,  if  China  should 
deem  it  advisable  to  enter  into 
another  crusade  against  opium — 
i.e.  to  stop  the  native  cultivation 
of  poppy  in  her  empire,  to  put 
down  the  prevailing  and  increasing 
habit  of  opium-smoking  of  her 
people,  and  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  drug — she  would 
be  quite  free  to  do  so,  and  England 
would  not  in  the  least  hamper  her 
actions,  nor  would  she  afford  the 
slightest  protection  to  any  of  her 
merchants  who  may  hereafter  be 
caught  smuggling.  When  '  Eng- 
land sees  the  expediency  of  re- 
versing the  line  of  her  conduct  in 
regard  to  opium,  and  adopts  some 
such  measures,    then    China   wUl 
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believe  in  her  sincerity  to  wish 
China  good;  but  until  that  time 
come  China  holds  Gtreat  Britain 
SkpcMrticeps  crvnUnis  in  raining  her, 
and  the  Chinese  as  a  nation  con* 
tinne  to  look  npon  her  not  onlj 
as  the  principal  prodncer,  manu- 
factnrer,  and  importer  of  opium, 
bat  also  as  the  protector  and 
sapporter  of  the  pernicious  trade. 
And,  depend  npon  it,  as  soon  as 
Chixia  thinks  herself  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  her  wishes,  she  wiUat 
once  repudiate  the  clause  of  the 
treaty  leg^ising  the  opium  tra£Gic ; 
and  if  Ikigland  ask  why  she  does 
80,  she  will  answer  that  the  moral 
sense  of  her  whole  nation  requires 
it,  and  that  justice,  humanity,  and 
nghteousness  demand  it.  K  Eng- 
laind  should  then  declare  another 
war  against  her  in  support  of  the 
wicked  cause,  she  wilt  refer  the 
matter  to  the  impartial  judgment 
of  the  world — ^the  United  States 
and  the  great  Powers  of  Europe— 
and  if  l^igland  should  decline  to 
abide  by  their  decision,  China  will 
defend  herself  even  to  the  last 
man  in  her  empire,  rather  than 
submit  any  longer  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  a  treaty  the  terms  of 
which  were  dictated  and  almost 
extorted  after  a  most  disastrous 
war,  and  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  the  ruin  of  millions  of  her 
subjects. 

Finally,  to  the  complete  mutual 
understuiding  between  England  and 
China,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  understanding,  there  must  be 
added  candour  and  confidence. 
Actions  coming  from  good  mo- 
tives may  bear  a  different  con- 
struction, and  it  is  the  open 
avowal  of  one's  motives  accom- 
panied by  deeds  that  can  dispel 
doubts  and  suspicions.  As  £or 
foreigners  coming  to  China,  their 
motives  are  left  to  be  gathered  from 
their  condact.  The  natives  daily 
see  them  come  to  China ;  some 
import,  some  export;  some  remit 
goods  to  China  from  Europe  and 


America,  others  opium  from  India  ; 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  for 
one  object — the  acquisition  of  gain 
•—and  no  sooner  have  they  made  a 
competence  than  they  pack  off  to 
their  own  countries.     The  natural 
inference,  therefore,  is  that   they 
resort    to    China    from    a  'selfish 
motive,  heedless  of  whatever  con- 
sequences their  actions  may  entail 
in  that  country.     There  are  certain 
towns,  cities,  and  ports  in  China 
which    are    at  present    open     to 
foreigners  for  purposes  of  trade; 
but  &ey  wish,  and  naturally  wish, 
for  more;   and  a  great  majority 
of  them,  if  not  all,  are  not  con- 
tented until  they   should  see  the 
day  when  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  China  will  be  thrown 
open,  and  they  can  without   let 
and  hindrance  trade  in  every  city 
and  port,  and   travel   and  reside 
in    every    town    and    village    in 
the    Empire.     The    Chinese    Gro- 
vemment    resists    such    demands 
as  far  as  it  can,   and  exerts   its 
power    to    maintain    the  present 
state  of  things.  And  why?  Yarions 
reasons  have    been    assigned     by 
writers,  and  many  opinions  have 
been     expressed     by    men     con- 
versant   with     the     poUtics      of 
Chiua.    But  the  main  and  principal 
reasons  for  pursuing   the  present 
policy  by  the  Chinese  Oovemment 
are  often  overlooked.      It  must  be 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  even  by  the  foreigners 
io  China  themselves,  that  since  the 
introduction  of  foreign  intercourse 
into  China,  evil,  as  well  as  good, 
has  been  its  result.     It  is  not  for  a 
moment  denied  that  some  benefits 
have  accrued  to  China;    but  can 
anyone  who  is  tolerably  conversant 
with  her  affairs  conscientioasly  say 
that  the  presence  of  foreigners  in 
China    is  productive  of   unmixed 
good  P  It  has  been  gravely  doubted, 
all  things  being  considered,  whether 
the    harm    and    injury    done    to 
China  by  foreign  commerce  do  not 
outweigh  the  b^efits  which  she  has 
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received.    It  is  holding  snch  views 
that  the  Chinese  Govemmenfc  have 
hitherto  hesitated  to  grant  more  con« 
cessions  to  foreigners.     Bat  there  is 
another    consideration   which    has 
more  weight  with  them  than  the 
rest,     viz.   their  apprehension  for 
the    safety   of   the    Empire.     The 
foreigners  in  China  are  in  a  pecn- 
liarlj    advantageous  position,    not 
enjoyed     by    other    foreigners    in 
Enrope  or  America.    They  are,  I 
admit  with  good  reason,  under  the 
ezclnsive  jurisdiction  of  their  re- 
spective consuls  and  ministers ;  and 
if  an  offence  should  be  committed 
by  any  one  of  them,  the  Chinese  law 
is  unable  to  reach  the    offender. 
This  is  no  doubt  due,  not  to  any 
wish  to  slight  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, or  to  screen  the  criminal,  but 
to  the  fact  of  the  machinery  of 
administering  justice  in  China,  and 
indeed  in  many  other  countries  in 
Asia,  being  so  different  from  that  in 
vogue  in  Europe  that  no  European 
would  willingly  submit  to  it.     But, 
while  this  view  is  being  upheld,  it 
must  not  be    forgotten    that   the 
principle   of  reciprocity  is    disre- 
garded, and  the   Chinese  Govern- 
ment  are   naturally  very  loth  to 
allow  the  criminal  class  of  foreigners 
(for   it   must    be    admitted    that 
there  are  many  black   sheep)   to 
be  scattered  broadcast  in  the  in- 
terior of  China,  setting  their  laws 
and  authorities  in  defiance.     They 
are  not  insensible  to  the  danger  of 
foreign  aggression.     They  are  fully 
aware  of  the  European  influence  in 


Asia,  and  more  especially  of  the 
British  power  in  India.  Judging 
from  the  past,  it  is  not  an  unnatural 
fear  that  foreign  residence,  if  firmly 
established  in  the  heart  of  China, 
may  one  day  end  in  a  foreign  con- 
quest and  annexation. 

With  such  weighty  considerations 
before  them,  it  is  most  important 
that  before  foreign  relations  in  China 
can  be  nfaintained  on  a  satis&ctoiy 
and  permanent  basis,  their  doubts 
and  fears  should  be  entirely  removed, 
and  their  confidence  secured.  Let 
the  several  foreign  Powers,  more 
particularly  England,  then,  state 
candidly  their  policy  and  motives 
in  their  dealings  with  China.  Let 
them  convince  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  what  they  desire  is  not 
territory,  but  trade — free  and  unre- 
stricted trade,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
nations.  Let  them  promise  that  if 
the  interior  of  China  were  opened 
to  foreign  nations,  they  would  bind 
themselves,  one  and  all,  by  a  solemn 
compact  to  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  protect  her 
not  only  from  any  aggressive  policy 
of  her  neighbour  Russia,  but  from 
any  foreign  conquest.  If  some  such, 
mutual  understanding  were  come  to 
between  China  on  the  one  hand, 
and  England  and  other  great  Powers 
on  the  other,  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  the  Chinese  Government  would 
make  more  concessions  for  com- 
mercial intercourse  to  the  foreigner 
than  he  now  enjoys,  and  the  interior 
of  China  would  not  remain  long^ 
closed  to  the  outer  world. 
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THE   NORFOLK    BROADS. 


FW  places  in  England  deserre 
to  be  better  known  than  the 
Sroads  of  Norfolk,  and  yet,  from 
their  isolated  position,  their  name 
is  not  even  fiuniliarto  many  people, 
if  we  except  the  few  who  reside 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  origin  of  the  word  'Broad' 
has  been  disputed,  but  it  most  pro- 
^bly  is  just  what  it  seems — '  broad ' 
— ^Anglo-Saxon,  breed;  one  of  the 
largest  Broads,  Breydon,  apparently 
taking  its  name  from  the  same  root. 
The  Broads  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  very  extensive.  They  are 
4situated  on  the  south-eastern  por- 
tion of  Norfolk  and  a  part  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  majority  are  con- 
nected with  one  or  more  of  the 
rivers  Bare,  Ant,  Waveney,  and 
Tare,  all  of  which  are  navigable ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to 
reach  all  these  Broads  in  a  yacht 
of  from  five  to  ten  tons'  register. 
<jleologically  considered,  it  is  evident 
that  the  basins  in  which  the  Broads 
iie  have  not  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  rivers,  for,  as  these  are 
^  tidal  in  their  character,  they 
tend  rather  to  fill  up  than  to  ex- 
pend these  inland  lakes.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  back  for  centuries, 
to  the  period  known  to  geologists 
•as  the  Glacial  epoch,  before  any  defi- 
nite traces  of  the  true  origin  of  these 
unique  formations  can  be  obtained. 
At  this  period  Norfolk  was  sub- 
merged many  hundred  feet  below 
its  present  level,  and  during  this 
time  the  old  land-level  was  covered 
>by  thick  beds  of  sand,  gravel  and 
•cLay  forming  an  overlying  sheet 
of  drift  of  great  but  continuous 
thickness,  having  here  and  there 
fluch  variations  in  its  uniformity 
•as  the  currents  to  which  it  was 
exposed  would  necessarily  create. 

The  period  of  elevation  towards 
the  end  of  the  Qlacial  epoch  by  a 


gradual  process  at  length  brought 
the  marine  mud  and  sands  under 
the  influence  of  current  and  tidal 
action,  and,  as  the  upheaval  con- 
tinued, this  action  created  in  time 
valleys,  which  were  made  addition- 
ally marked  by  the  re-deposited 
material  which  then  accumulated. 
We  thus  get  a  primary  basis  of 
formation,  and  the  Broads  were  ulti- 
mately shaped  and  definitdy  made 
what  they  now  are  by  the  action  of 
the  ice  which  once  covered  what  is 
now  the  Broad  district.  Professor 
Ramsay  has  accounted  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Swiss,  Italian,  and 
Scotch  lakes  by  the  action  of  ice, 
which,  descending  in  huge  glaciers 
from  the  adjacent  hi^h  mountains, 
acted  as  an  irresistible  force  by 
which  the  valleys  or  lakes  'vere 
scoped  out  or  erased.  In  Norfolk, 
of  course,  there  were  never  any 
such  mountains,  but  if,  as  geolo- 
gists suppose,  the  area  where  the 
Broads  now  lie  was  at  that  time 
some  150  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
the  present  watershed  must  have 
been  still  higherj;  and  so  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  formation  of  these 
Broads — which  are  none  of  them 
very  deep,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
absence  of  mechanical  force,  which, 
in  countries  before  alluded  to,  was 
derived  from  glacial  descent  from 
very  elevated  regions — was  in  no 
slight  degree  due  to  the  action  of 
ice-flood.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
opinion  of  many  local  geologists,  and 
amongst  them  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor, 
F.G.S.,  who  has  written  an  able 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  is 
combined  nearly  all  that  is  known 
on  this  very  interesting  subject. 

The  Broads,  as  at  present  con. 
stituted,  are  large  sheets  of  water, 
usually  fresh,  but  in  some  of  them 
the  water  is  brackish  or  quite  salt. 
This  is    notably    so  in   Breydon, 
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whicli  has  an  acreage  of  1,200  acres, 
and  which  is,  at  high  tide,  and 
when  the  wind  is  fresh,  almost  if 
not  qnite  as  rough  as  the  sea 
during  a  storm.  This  large  sheet 
of  water,  snrronnded,  as  it  is,  with 
the  flattest  portion  of  this  notably 
flat  district,  presents  a  unique 
appearance,  and  one  which  has  no 
equal  in  the  world  if  we  except  the 
Dutch  riyer  Scheldt,  which  has 
some  features  in  common  with  it. 
Here  in  the  carl  j  morning,  about  an 
hour  after  sunrise,  an  astonishing 
sight  is  often  presented  to  the  view 
of  anyone  with  sufficient  resolution 
to  turn  out  thus  early  to  get  his 
yacht  nnder  weigh,  and  to  sail  about 
three  miles  up  Breydon  Water.  In- 
numerable  birds  of  many  distinct 
species  are  to  be  seen  feeding  on  the 
marshy  land  on  the  right  bank  of 
this  Broad — ^not  all  visible  at  once ; 
hut,  as  the  misty  blinds  of  nature 
are  gradually  withdrawn  under  the 
influence  of  the  rising  sun,  a  person 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
hirds  to  be  found  in  this  district 
will  be  able  with  probable  certainty 
to  anticipate  each  cluster  of  birds 
I  in  the  order  in  which  they  will 
become  visible.  In  favourable 
weather,  on  an  autumn  morning,  the 
observant  naturalist  will  be  de- 
lighted by  the  appearance  of  the 
long-legged  heron  as  he  soars  aloft, 
uncertain  as  to  the  precise  spot  at 
which  he  will  alight  to  hunt  dili- 
geutly  for  the  fish  on  which  he  hopes 
to  make  his  breakfast. 

A  strange,  weird-like  appearance 
these  multitudes  of  birds  present  on 
a  misty  August  morning  as  they 
emerge  from  the  thick  mist  and 
as  quickly  disappear  again.  Many 
couples  of  herons  will  be  seen  ;  and 
as  the  mist  lifts  a  little,  coots,  golden, 
grey,  and  possibly  ringed  plover, 
ducks,  teal,  in  thousands  and  thou- 
sands, rise  up  in  flocks  with  almost 
an  awe-inspiring  sound  resembling 
the  rush  of  many  waters.  Breydon 
Water,  in  the  early  morning  in  fine 
weather,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
Broads ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 


convey  in  words  anything  like  the 
impression  which  an  excursion  such 
as  we  have  suggested  will  make 
upon  the  beholder,  no  lover  oi 
wild  nature  with  time  at  his  dis- 
posal would  long  deny  himself  the 
wonderful  pleasure  he  may  here 
experience.  On  many  of  the  more  in- 
land Broads — ^Wrotham,  Ranworth, 
Hickling,  and  Fritton,  and  some 
others  of  the  least  disturbed — ^by 
taking  a  small  boat  about  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  and  rowing  to  some 
retired  spot  where  the  boat  can 
be  well  hidden  by  the  reeds,  the 
habits  of  the  water  birds  can  be 
easily  observed;  and  very  often 
grebes,  ducks  of  four  or  five  sorts, 
coots  in  great  numbers,  four  hun- 
dred or  five  hundred  together,  will 
approach  within  easy  disUince  of  the 
occupants  of  the  boat. 

In  former  years  each  Broad  had 
at  least  one  decoy,  by  which  the 
proprietor  realised  a  large  sum 
annually.  And  to  this  day  no 
less  than  eight  decoys  exist  upon 
Fritton  Br(»ad,  all  or  nearly  all  of 
which  are  in  good  working  order. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  large  sums 
obtainable  by  landed  proprietors 
nowadays  for  the  rent  of  their 
shooting  preserves,  the  decoys  have 
been  gradually  abGindoned,  as  the 
owners  find  that  with  less  trouble 
and  expense  they  can,  by  pre- 
serving their  waters,  obtain  a  large 
sum  for  the  right  of  shooting  over 
them. 

If  it  is  true  that  every  grouse 
shot  in  Scotland  last  year  cost  the 
lessee  of  the  shooting  something 
like  three  guineas  sterling,  it 
promises  to  be  equally  true,  if  the 
competition  for  shooting  on  these 
Broads  continues  at  the  present 
high  pressure,  that  a  wila  duck 
wUl  soon  prove  to  the  Norfolk 
sportsman  as  expensive  a  luxury 
as  the  grouse  has  become  to  the 
Scotch.  In  proof  of  this  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  as  many  aa  four 
hundred  ducks  have  been  known  to- 
be  taken  at  one  time  in  a  decoy,  and 
yet  this  enormous  take  is  not  con- 
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fiideorfld  by  the  owxiera  sufficiently 
jremmieiatiTe  to  jaatify  them  in 
ftboUshing  shooting  on  their  waters 
in  fibvour  of  the  decoys;  but,  on  the 
oontrary,  the  decoy  is  allowed  to 
fall  into  decay. 

In  addition  to  the  birds  above 
named^  a  visitor  is  surprised  to 
observe  numbers  of  smiJl  hawks, 
ohiefly  kestrels,  poising  themselves 
in  mid-air  in  their  peculiar  manner 
fkbove  the  marshes,  and  then  sud- 
denly descending  like  an  arrow, 
with  an  unfailing  accuracy,  upon 
their  prey.  A  few  pairs  of  the 
noble  marsh-harrier  {circus  rufus), 
beating  the  marsh  with  as  much 
precision  as  a  well-trained  pointer, 
will  also  be  met  with  here,  while 
the  ear  of  the  sportsman  will 
be  delighted  with  the  'drum'  of 
the  snipe  —  the  noise  this  bird 
makes  with  his  wings  as  he  lazily 
flits  about  amongst  the  reeds  which 
abound  in  this  district.  Here 
also  the  common  red- shank — a  veiy 
shy  bird,  and  scarcely  seen — ^will 
render  a  sail  more  enjoyable  by 
cheering  the  voyagers  with  its 
melodious  whistle,  audible  in  this 
quiet  and  little-disturbed  region  at 
a  distance  of  two  miles.  At  Hove- 
ton  the  black-headed  gulls  have 
a  large  breeding-ground,  and  it 
is  needless  to  add  that  these  birds 
are  met  with  on  all  sides.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  describe 
the  habits  and  localities  of  all  the 
beautiful  and  rare  birds  which 
abound  in  these  little-disturbed 
Broads,  where  nature  still  reigns 
undisturbed.  Norfolk  has  for  cen- 
turies been  famous  for  its  swans, 
and  on  these  Broads  in  the  sum- 
mer many  couples  will  be  met  with, 
guarding  with  jealous  care  the 
cygpets,  five  to  ten  in  number, 
which  constitute  their  family. 
Several  corporations  and  landed 
proprietors  have  swan  rights  on 
these  waters,  and  are  allowed 
to  keep  so  many  couples  each. 
Thus  the  corporation  of  Norwich 
keeps  from  three  to  four  couples 


lor  breeding  purposes,  while  two 
pairs  or  five  biras  is  the  uBoal 
number  allowed  to  other  rights  ou 
the  Tare.  We  may  here  point  out 
an  error  to  which  poets,  ancient 
and  modem,  have  contributed— 
namely,  that  the  swan  in  its  last 
moments  gives  utterance  to  a 
plaintive  and  beautifal  song.  Many 
naturalists,  and  notably  Waterton, 
have  placed  this  matter  beyond 
dispute  by  declaring  that  the  swan 
when  dying  remains  silent  to  the 
last,  and  'never  even  utters  its 
wonted  cry,  nor  so  much  as  a 
sound  to  indicate  what  it  feels 
within.' 

Once  in  a  year  there  is  a  swan 
*  upping '  in  this  district,  when  the 
swanherds,  and  representatives  of 
the  swan  proprietors,  assemble  and 
proceed  up  tihe  river  on  a  given 
day — generally  the  first  Monday  in 
August — for  the  purpose  of  counting 
and  marking  the  swans,  and  of  re- 
moviue  to  the  swan-pit  those  cyg- 
nets which  are  destined,  after  a  pro- 
cess of  fattening,  to  grace  the  tables 
of  their  fortunate  owners.  Each  boat 
contains  two  men,  one  to  row,  and 
the  other  to  capture  and  mark  the 
birds  as  they  are  taken.  Each 
swanherd  is  armed  with  a  long 
pole,  shaped  at  the  end  hke  a 
shepherd's  crook,  with  which  he 
catches  the  birds,  when  taken  in 
the  water,  by  passing  the  crook 
round  the  neck  of  the  swan,  which 
is  then  gently  drawn  to  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  secured.  If  possible 
the  swans  and  cygnets  are  driven 
on  shore,  where  they  offer  but  littite 
resistance  and  are  easily  secured. 
Those  cygnets  which  are  intended 
for  the  table  are,  when  c^P*^ 
pinioned  by  turning  their  ffi^ 
over  their  backs,  and  by  seen* 
ing  them  with  soft  strips  of  list 
In  a  good  year  as  many  as  cm 
hundred  cygnets  are  taken  in  twj 
days,  and  removed  for  fattening^ 
the  swan-pit  at  Norwich.  Th 
swans  are  usually  marked  on  la 
upper    surface    of    the   beak,  i 
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which  letters,  or  other  signs,  are' 
cat  with  a  sharp  knife;  bat  on  the 
Broads,  at  the  present  time,  the* 
{avonrite  mark,  from  its  dnrabilit j, 
is  a  nick  cut  in  the  hardest  part  of 
the  mandible.  To  prevent  the  oyg- 
nets  from  straying  from  their  own 
locality,  the  cruel  practiqe  of  re- 
moving one  of  the  pinions  from 
its  socket  is  resorted  to,  in 
which  operation  by  inexperienced 
hands  much  unnecessary  pain  is 
caused  to  the  poor  birds,  who  often 
j  lose  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
;  in  the  process.  We  were  horrified 
j  at  the  amount  of  suffering  so  needless- 
!  ly  caused  to  these  poor  unfortunate 
;  birds  by  the  roughness  and  in- 
experience of  the  operators;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  will 
be  drawn  to  this  abominable  cus- 
tom. The  corporation  of  Norwich, 
with  mach-conmiendable  humanity, 
have  discontinued  the  practice  as 
far  as  their  birds  are  concerned, 
and  have  proved  by  experience 
that  if  the  quill  feathers  of  one 
wing  are  cut  the  escape  of  the 
cygnets  is  rendered  practically  im- 
possible. The  cygnet,  when  about 
six  months  old,  is  regarded  as  fit 
for  eating,  but  before  being  killed 
it  is  subjected  to  a  process  of 
fettening  at  the  swan-pit,  where 
it  is  fed  upon  grass,  grain,  and 
vegetables,  and  becomes  fit  for 
tbe  table  in  about  three  months 
from  the  date  of  its  arrival.  The 
cygnet,  when  in  prime  condition,  will 
weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight 
poands  in  its  feathers,  but  when 
dressed  for  the  table  its  average 
weight  is  only  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds,  and  it  is  then  worth 
two  guineas.  The  great  feed- 
ing-place for  the  Norfolk  district 
is  St.  Helen's  Swan-pit,  Norwich, 
where  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
V  cygnets  are  prepared  for  the  table 
each  season.  The  following  poeti- 
cal receipt  is  sent  out  with  each 
i^  bird  from  this  swannery 


TO. BOAST  A  SWAlk, 

Take  three  lbs.  of  beef,  beat  fine  in  a 

mortar; 
But  it  into  the  ewan — that  is,  -when  youVa. 

caught  her ; 
Some  pepper,  salt,  mace,  some  nntmeg,  an 

onion. 
Will  hei^ton  the  flavonr,  in  QonzmandV 

opinion ; 
Then  tie  it  np  tight  with  a  small  piece  of 

tape, 
That  the  gravy  and  other  things  may  not 

escape: 
A  meal  paste,  rather  stiff,  should  be  laid  on 

the  breast, 
And  some  -whitey-brovn  paper  should  covev 

the  rest ; 
Fifteen  minutes  at  least  ere  the  swan  you 

take  down, 
Poll  the  paste  off  the  bird,  that  the  breast 

may  get  brown. 

THB  OBAVT. 

To  a  graTy  of  beef,  good  and  strong,  J 

opine, 
You'll  be  right  if  you  add  half  a  pint  of 

port  wine ; 
Pour  this  through  the  swan — ^yes,  quite 

through  the  belly — 
Then  serve  up  the  whole  with  red-currant 

jdiy. 

Then  follows  an  important  direc- 
tion in  prose ! 

N.B. — ^The  swan  must  not  be  skinned. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  cook  this  delicate 
and  expensive  luxury ;  and  it  may 
further  be  ren:iarked,  in  case  any 
inquisitive  reader  should  contem^ 
plate  trying  his  hand,  that  a 
swan  of  average  weight  will  take 
about  two  hours  to  roast  before  a 
good  fire.  Anyone  who  can  be 
amused  and  interested  by  such 
things  should  certainly  make  one 
of  the  party  at  an  August '  npping,! 
and  should  not  fail  to  visit  the  St. 
Helen's  Swan-pit  at  Norwich. 

It  can  easily  be  imagined  that 
many  varieties  of  fresh- water  fish 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Norfolk 
Broads  and  in  the  adjacent  rivers. 
These  comprise  pike,  perch,  tench, 
bream,  roach,  mdd,  ruff,  dace^ 
chub,  gudgeon,  carp— rare  but 
usually  of  large  size — and  all  kinds 
of  eels.  The  pike  are  very  laige, 
some  fish  having  been  caught  of 
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more  than  thirty-five  ponnds'  weight, 
and  it  is  no  nncommon  thing, 
when  fishing  with  minnows,  to 
take  soTeral  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty.five  ponnds  in  weight,  Kan- 
worth  and  Sntton  Broads,  which 
are  preserved,  being  fEunousfor  their 
pike,  and  the  lessees  are  always 
willing  to  grant  permission  to  fish 
legitimately  in  these  waters.  Perch 
are  very  plentiful  in  Breydon 
Water  and  Bollesby  Broad,  and 
they  are  readily  taken  with  a  line 
in  the  autumn,  the  favourite  bait 
being  a  shrimp,  and  are  usually  from 
five  to  six  pounds  in  weight.  Perch, 
in  fact,  abound  in  these  waters; 
and  although  the  Field  advertises 
that  the  beat  fishing  in  this  locaUiy 
is  to  be  obtained  in  the  Waveney 
Somerleyton,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
so  favourite  a  river  with  local 
anglers  as  the  waters  of  the  Bure, 
just  above  Homing  Ferry  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wrotham  Broad, 
some  three  miles  above  this  point. 
The  other  fish  we  have  enumerated 
may  be  caught  in  abundance  in  all 
the  rivers  and  broads.  And  so 
numerous  are  the  coarser  kinds 
that  the  local  sportsmen  complain 
that  the  waters  are  over-stocked, 
and  that  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
increase  the  number  of  fish  of  prey 
of  all  kinds.  The  rivers  are  too 
sluggish  for  fly-fishing ;  but  although 
trout  are  rarely  to  be  met  wi&i, 
the  fly-fisher  will  find  that  a  local 
fish,  the  rudd,  will  take  the  fly 
eagerly,  and  being  a  game  fish, 
wS  afford  excellent  sport.  It  is  re- 
corded that  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  rudd  over  one 
pound  in  weight  have  been  taken 
by  two  anglers  after  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Visitors  to  Yarmouth 
should  visit  Mrs.  Groom's,  at  the 
'  Fisherman's  Arms,'  Filby,  where  a 
boat  can  be  obtained  for  fishing  on 
Ormesby,  Bollesby,  and  Filsby 
Broads,  together  some  eight  hun- 
dred  acres  in  extent.  These  Broads 
are  fioU  of  shallows  about  one  foot 
in    depth|    called  by   the    natives 


'hills,'  where  any  number  of  perch 
of  large  size  may  be  taken ;  or  if 
pike-fishing  is  pi^oferred,  the  'Urn,' 
between  Bollesby  and  Filsby  Broads^ 
should  be  selected,  as  from  its 
mat  depth  it  has  become  the 
nivonrite  resort  of  pike,  which  run 
to  a  very  large  size  at  this  spot, 
and  on  a  favourable  day  may  be 
taken  without  difficulty  and  in 
considerable  numbers.  Near  these 
Broads  are  several  smaller  sheets 
of  water,  strictly  preserved,  from 
which  it  is  stated  that,  where  netdng- 
is  resorted  to,  so  plentiful  are  the 
perch  they  are  counted  by  the  score 
bushels,  the  take  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  one  hundred  bush- 
els from  one  deep  netting.  The  eels 
are  chiefly  taken  by  boatmen,  whose 
fiivourite  system  is  bobbiiug,  by 
which  one  man  took  fourteen  stone 
of  eels  one  night  during  the 
rainy  season  last  year.  Fishing 
matches  frequently  are  held,  and  one 
rod  will  sometimes  capture  upwards 
of  five  stones  of  all  sorts  of  fish. 
The  present  writer  passed  some 
Norwich  tradesmen  who  were  hold- 
ing a  fishing  match  one  hot  day  in 
August  last  year  just  above  Horn* 
ing  Ferry.  Not  possessing  a  light 
suit  of  tweed,  one  of  these  gentlemen 
had  prepared  himself  to  withstand 
the  rays  of  the  sun  by  arraying  him- 
self in  his  nightgown  and  nightcap, 
both  articles  being  placed  over  his 
ordinary  clothes. 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  this  httle  known 
but  amply  stocked  field  for  sports- 
men, as  of  course  much  of  the 
novelty  and  excellence  of  this  dis- 
trict is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  one  of  iSie  few  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  is  un- 
frequented by  tourists.  Still  any 
lover  of  nature,  for  nature's  sake, 
and  every  true  sportsman,  will  here 
find  a  land  which  will  prove  to  one 
at  any  rate  a  haven  of  rest,  and 
to  the  other  a  perfect  paradise. 
The  entomologist  will  be  able  to 
recruit  hia  stores  fix>m  this  nnex- 
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explored  field,  for  batterflies  and 
moths,  of  man^  and  rare  yarieties, 
appear  on  all  sides  unmolested  and 
almost  nnnoticed.  Dnring  the  past 
few  years,  however,  a  yacht  man- 
ned, to  nse  a  local  expression,  by 
*  butterfly  boobies,'  for  so  the 
yokels  term  the  Entomologists 
whom  they  sometimes  encounter 
on  the  marshes,  net  in  hand,  has  made 
its  appearance  here,  and  has  been 
rewarded  by  many  new  acquisitions. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  Broads 
is  famous  amongst  Botanists  for  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  plants 
and  ferns  which  grow  in  great 
Inxuriance  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  in  the  adjoiniuer  marshes; 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  surely 
the  county  which  has  produced 
three  such  eminent  Botanists  as 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Dr.  Lindley, 
and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  resided  here  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  ought  to  be  rich  in 
plants,  algsB,  and  fungi  of  every  de- 
scription. The  whole  number  of 
flowering  plants  and  ferns  growing 
wild  in  the  United  Kingdom  does 
not  exceed  some  i,6oo,  and  at  least 
i,ooo  varieties  are  to  be  found  in 
l^orfolk  alone. 

Many  objects  of  interest  to  the 
archaeologist  will  present  them- 
selves in&e  course  of  a  yachting  toar 
amongst  the  Broads.  St.  Benet's 
Abbey,  which  once  covered  an  area 
of  some  thirty  acres,  and  which 
was  more  of  a  fortress  than  a 
monastery  in  the  time  of  its  great- 
ness, will  be  seen  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Bnre  some  eighteen 
miles  from  Yarmouth;  Burgh  Castle, 
an  old  Boman  camp  the  walls  of 
which  are  for  the  most  part  intact  at 
the  present  day,  and  Gaister  Castle, 
a  fine  old  ruin,  are  within  easy 
distance  of  Yarmouth,  while  the 
churches  of  Ranworth  with  its 
ancient  and  curious  screen,  richly 
illuminated:  Herringfleet,  famous 
for  its  stained  glass  window  full 
of  cnriouB  and  very  rich  glass,  and  its 
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early  Norman  porch  and  font: 
South  Walsham,  with  two  parish 
ch  arches  in  one  burial  ground,  and 
Burgh  St.  Peter  on  the  Waveney, 
five  miles  below  Somerleyton,  are 
all  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  Church 
of  Burgh  St.  Peter  has  a  wonderful 
tower,  constructed  in  the  form  of 
steps,  eight  in  number,  gradually 
lessening  in  size  as  they  approach 
the  top,  the  lowest  step  being  the 
old  family  vault  of  the  present 
Rector's  family,  and  the  second 
constituting  the  vestry  and  belfry. 
About  the  origin  of  the  tower 
many  legends  are  rife.  The  marsh- 
men  of  the  district  declare  that 
the  tower  was  built  by  different 
rectors  of  the  parish,  who  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  living,  each  built 
a  step  or  portion.  Another  legend 
is  to  the  effect  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  former  tower 
having  been  struck  by  lightning 
and  destroyed,  the  churchwardens, 
anxious  to  nave  it  rebuilt,  called  on 
the  rector  and  found  him  playing 
cards  ;  on  hearing  from  them  their 
wishes,  he  consented  to  their  re- 
quest to  rebuild  the  tower,  but  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  employing  an 
architect,  he  there  and  then  built  a 
design  with  the  cards,  of  which  the 
present  erection  is  an  exact  repre- 
sentation. The  most  likely  story 
however  is  that  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  present  rector,  when 
he  held  the  living,  had  a  son  who, 
having  obtained  a  travelling  tutor- 
ship at  Oxford,  went  abroad,  and  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  father 
gave  a  description  of  a  remarkable 
church  tower  which  he  saw  in  Italy. 
The  father  was  so  pleased  with 
his  son's  success  at  college,  that 
to  gratify  him  he  built  the  pre- 
sent tower  to  Burgh  St.  Peter's 
Church,  which  is  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  Italian  one.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  church  is  worthy  of  a 
visit,  and  will  repay  anyone  who 
cares  to  inspect  curious  and  old* 
fashioned  places.  If  the  visit 
should  be  made  on  Sunday  (the 
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service  is  at  10.45  a.m.)  the 
stranger  will  be  sarprised  to  find 
that  the  service  at  tnis  church  is 
condacted  in  accordance  with  the 
highestofHi^h  Ghnrch  ritual.  The 
officiating  pnest  is  evidentlj  well 
versed  in  all  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Mackonochie  and  this  school,  wears 
vestments,  and  is  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  omit  a  single  genuflexion. 
The  choir  consists  of  one  small  boj 
who  acts  as  clerk  and  sexton  in 
addition,  and  whose  voice  has  heKiin 
to  'break.'  The  priest  himself,  a 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  boatman, 
although  scrnpulonslj  careful  to 
adorn  himself  in  every  possible 
vestment  known  to  his  party,  may 
if  takeu  unawares  be  seen  to  ex- 
hibit beneath  the  folds  of  his 
cassock  a  pair  of  blue  serge  con- 
tinuations. Whether  he  takes  a  sail 
in  his  yacht  after  morning  service 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  One  other 
remark  about  the  Norfolk  Churches 
may  be  added.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Bi^op  of  Norwich  does  not  stir 
up  the  Rural  Deans  with  a  view  of 
having  the  churches  in  his  diocese 
put  into  a  proper  state  of  repair? 
No  other  ^ocese  in  the  country 
possesses  such  a  number  of  wan- 
tonly neglected  and  shamefully 
ruinous  (lurches  as  the  diocese  of 
Norwich. 

The  scenery  of  the  Norfolk  Broads 
has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own, 
and  this  may  be  not  unaptly  ex- 
plained by  quoting  the  following 
extract  from  Professor  Buskin's 
works. 

In  proportion  to  the  space  orer  which 
the  gradation  extends  and  to  its  invisible 
snbt&ty,  is  its  grandeur ;  and  in  proportion 
to  its  narrow  limits  and  violent  degrees  its 
vulgarity Not  only  is  this  ex- 
pression of  infinity  in  distance  most  pre- 
cious, wherever  we  find  it,  however  solitary 
it  may  be^  and  however  unassisted  by  other 
fbnns  and  kinds  of  beauty;  but  it  is  of 
that  value  that  no  such  other  forms  will 
altogether  recompense  us  for  its  loss. 

The  chaim  of  the  many  pastoral 
scenes  to  be  met  with  on  the 
Broads,  and  of  the  wonderful  and 


startling  effects  produced  by  the 
rising  sun  on  Breydon  waters,  con- 
sists in  the  sense  of  unfathomable 
space  which  fascinates  the  eye 
everywhere.  Many  of  the  scenes 
are  beautiful,  some  of  the  Broads, 
Fritton,  Wrotham,  and  Hickling 
especially,  being  really  magniiicent, 
but  the  peculiar  charm  lies  in  the 
marshy  flatness  of  the  country, 
which  allows  the  eye  to  traverse 
many  miles  of  country  without 
difficulty  or  obstruction;  in  fact 
the  landscape  often  presents  no 
object  upon  its  surface,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  invariable  windmill  which 
hera  and  there  stands  out  solitary 
and  alone.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  kind  of  land- 
scape, and  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion scarcely  applies  to  more 
than  a  third  of  the  country  on 
either  side  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Waveney  and  Yare,  as  the  coun- 
try about  Somerleyton  and  Beccles 
on  the  one,  and  from  Surlingham 
Broad  to  Norwich  on  the  other, 
is  really  very  pretty  and  pictur- 
esque. It  is  a  land  to  dehght  the 
eye  of  a  Turner  or  a  Constable,  but 
let  no  one  go  to  the  Broad  District 
imagining  they  are  going  to  have  a 
repetition  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Cumberland  Lakes. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  judge 
for  himself  of  the  pleasures  to  be 
derived  from  a  yachting  excur- 
sion amongst  the  Norfolk  Broads 
must  be  prepared  to  allow  at  least 
three  weeks  for  tho  excursion,  and 
he  cannot  do  better  than  select  the 
months  of  Aug^ust  and  September, 
as  the  weather  is  more  settled 
during  these  months  than  at  any 
other  time.  A  yacht  can  be  hired 
at  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  or  Beccles^ 
for  about  three  guineas  a  week, 
and  the  services  of  a  boatman  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  pro- 
cured at  a  moderate  outlay,  it  is 
of  no  use  for  a  stranger,  however 
skilful  a  yachtsman  he  may  be,  to 
attempt  to  navigate  these  waters 
without  assistance,  as  the  currents 
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are  awkward  in  places,  and  the 
channels  so  narrow  that  he  will 
sooner  or  later  be  landed  high  and 
dry  on  a  mud  bank,  or  be  dashed 
against  the  sides  of  a  bridge  or  a 
wharf  with  damaging  force.  A  yacht 
from  seven  to  nine  tons  will  ship 
four  passengers  comfortably,  or  if 
the  visitor  prefers  it  he  can  so  time 
his  arrival  at  the  different  points 
that  he  will  be  able  to  sleep  each 
night  on  shore,  at  one  of  the  many 
ferries  where  good  beds  can  be 
obtained  for  a  reasonable  snm.  It 
will  be  best  to  start  from  Norwich 
first,  and  to  visit  Sorlingham  and 
Hocliland  Broads,  and  then  proceed 
by  the  New  Cut  to  Hiddischoe, 
where  a  halt  must  be  made,  and 
from  which  place  a  walk  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  will  bring  you  to  Fulton 
Broad,  the  prettiest  of  all  the  Broads 
owing  to  the  number  of  trees 
which  grow  on  the  banks.  You  will 
then  proceed  to  Oulton  Broad,  and 
passing  through  Mudford  will  ar- 
rive at  Lowestoft,  and  from  thence 
proceed  to  Beccles.  Sailing  up  the 
river  Waveney  (aday's  journey,  the 
wind  and  tide  being  in  your  favour) 


will  bring  you  to  Breydon  Water, 
and  passing  over  this  you  will 
arrive  at  Yarmouth.  By  driving 
five  miles  out  of  Yarmouth  you 
will  reach  Ormesby,  Bollesby,  and 
Fulton  Broads,  where  a  couple  of 
days  may  be  well  and  profitably  spent. 
Leaving  Yarmouth  you  will  sail  up 
the  Bnre  and  afterwards  up  a 
portion  of  the  Ant,  and  by  this 
means  be  able  to  visit  Wrotham, 
Banworth,  Barton,  Stalham,  and 
Hickling  Broads,  and  HomseyMere. 
This  brief  and  rough  outline,  with 
the  aid  of  the  map  of  the  district, 
will  enable  anyone  to  visit  this  pe- 
culiar and  interesting  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  compara- 
tively little  trouble,  and  will  enable 
him  to  spend  a  very  pleasant  holiday 
at  a  moderate  cost.  It  may  be  added 
that  it  saves  expense,  and  adds 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  trip 
like  this,  if  the  yacht  is  furnished 
with  the  necessary  cooking  appa- 
ratus, so  that  the  visitor  may  be 
practically  independent  of  every- 
body, and  indeed  and  in  truth  lus 
own  master,  free  to  do  just  as  he 
likes. 
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SPIRITUALISM, 

CONSIDERED  HISTORICALLY  AND  SCIENTIFICALLY, 

Two  Lbctubbs  Dbliysred  at  thh  London  Ikstitutiox,  DacmrBBB  1876,* 

By  Willum  B.  Cabpenteb,  C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

LECTURE  II. 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  an  eminent 
Colonial  Judge  with  whom  I 
was  discnssing  the  sabject  on  which 
I  am  now  to  address  yon,  said  to 
me,  'According  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  by  which  I  am 
accustomed  to  be  guided  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  I  cannot 
refase  credit  to  persons  whose 
honesty  and  competence  seem  be- 
yond doubt,  in  regard  to  fact-s  which 
they  declare  themselves  to  have 
witnessed ;  and  such  is  the  charac- 
ter of  a  great  body  of  testimony  I 
have  received  in  regard  to  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism.'  In  ar- 
guing this  matter  with  my  friend 
at  the  time,  I  took  my  stand  upon 
the  fact,  well  known  not  only  to 
lawyers  but  to  all  men  of  large  ex- 
perience in  affairs,  that  thoroughly 
honest  and  competent  witnesses 
continually  differ  extremely  in  their 
accounts  of  the  very  same  transac- 
tion, according  to  their  mental  pre- 
possessions in  regard  to  it ;  and  I 
gave  him  instances  that  had  oc- 
curred within  my  own  experience, 
ia  which  a  prepossession  in  favour 
of '  occult'  agencies  had  given  origin 
and  currency  to  statements  reported 
by  witnesses  whose  good  faith  could 
not  be  called  in  question,  which 
careful  enquiry  afterwards  proved 
to  have  no  real  foundation  in  fact. 

Sabsequent  study,  however,  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  validity  of 
Testimony,  has  led  me  not  only  to 
attach  yet  greater  importance  to 
what  metaphysicians  call  its  subjeC' 
ilve  element — ^that  is,  the  state  of 


mind  of  the  witness  who  gives  it ;  but, 
further,  to  see  that  we  must  utterly 
fail  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of 
evidence,  if  we  do  not  take  the 
general  experience  of  intelligent 
men,  embodied  in  what  we  term 
*  educated  common  sense,'  as  the 
basis  of  our  estimate.  In  all  ordi- 
nary legal  procedures,  the  witnesses 
on  each  side  depose  to  things  which 
might  have  happened  ;  and  in  case 
of  a  'conflict  of  testimony,'  the 
penetration  of  the  presiding  judge, 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  jury,  are 
exerted  in  trying  to  find  out  what 
really  did  happen ;  their  search 
being  guided  partly  by  the  relative 
confidence  they  plaice  in  the  several 
witnesses,  but  partly  by  the  general 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

Now,  it  would  be  at  once  accepted 
as  a  guiding  principle  by  any  ad- 
ministrator  of  justice,  that  the 
more  extraordinary  Ipiny  assertion — 
that  is,  the  more  widely  it  departs 
from  ordinary  experience  —  the 
stronger  is  the  testimony  needed  to 
give  it  a  claim  on  our  acceptance 
as  truth;  so  that  while  orditiary 
evidence  may  very  properly  be  ad- 
mitted  as  adequate  proof  of  any 
ordinary  occurrence,an  extraordinary 
weight  of  evidence  would  be  rightly 
required  to  establish  the  credibility 
of  any  statement  that  is  in  itself  in- 
herently improbable,  the  strength 
of  the  proof  required  being  propor- 
tional to  the  improbability.  And 
if  a  statement  made  by  any  witness 
in  a  Court  of  Justice  should  be 
completely  in  opposition  to  the  uni^ 


*  The  Lectures,  as  here  presented,  include  several  passages  which  were  necessarily 
omitted  id  delivery. 
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ifersaZ  experience  of  mankind,  as 
embodied  in  those  laws  of  niUwre 
which  are  accepted  by  all  men  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  the  judge  and 
jury  wonld  most  assaredlj  put  that 
particular  statement  *  out  of  court ' 
as  a  thing  that  could  not  have 
happened — whatever  value  thej 
might  assign  to  the  testimony  of 
the  same  witness  as  to  ordinary 
matters.  Thus  if,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  signature  of  a  will 
in  London  at  a  certain  time,  by  a 
person  who  could  be  proved,  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt,  to  have  been 
in  Edinburgh  only  an  hou^  before, 
either  a  single  witness,  or  any  num. 
ber  of  witnesses,  were  to  affirm  that 
the  testator  had  been  carried  by 
'  the  spirits  '  through  the  air  all  the 
way  from  Edinburgh  to  London  in 
that  hour,  I  ask  whether  the  ^  com- 
mon sense '  of  the  whole  Court 
would  not  revolt  at  such  an  asser- 
tion,  as  a  thing  not  in  rerum  naturd. 
And  yet  there  are  at  the  present 
time  numbers  of  educated  men  and 
women,  who  have  so  completely  sur- 
rendered their  *  common  sense '  to 
a  dominant  prepossession,  as  to 
maintain  that  any  such  monstrous 
fiction  ought  to  be  believed,  even 
upon  the  evidence  of  a  single  wit- 
ness, if  that  witness  be  one  upon 
whose  testimony  we  should  rely  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ! 

There  id,  indeed,  no  other  test 
than  that  of  '  common  seuse,'  for 
distinguishiDg  between  the  delu- 
sions of  a  Monomaniac  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  by  sane  minds  from 
the  same  data.  There  are  many 
persons  who  are  perfectly  rational 
upon  every  subject  but  one  :  and 
who,  if  put  on  their  trial,  will  stand 
a  searching  cross-examination  with- 
out betraying  themselves,  especially 
if  they  know  from  previous  expe- 
rience what  it  is  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  conceal.  Bdt  a  qaes- 
tioner  who  has  received  the  right 
cue,  and  skilfully  follows  it  up,  will 
generally  succeed  at  last  in  extract- 
ing an  answer  which  enables  him 


to  turn  to  the  jury  and  say — '  You 
see  that  whilst  sane  enough  in  other 
matters,  the  patient  upon  this  point 
is  clearly  mad.*  Yet  the  proof  of 
such  madness  consists  in  nothing 
else  than  the  absurd  discordance 
between  the  fixed  conviction  enter- 
tained by  the  individual,  and  what 
is  accepted  by  the  world  at  large  as 
indubitably  true ;  as  for  example, 
when  he  declares  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or 
affirms  (as  in  a  case  now  before 
me)  that  he  is  a  victim  to  the  machi- 
nations of  Infernal  powers,  whom  he 
overhears  to  be  conspii*ing  against 
him.  We  have  no  other  l^sis  than 
the  dictates  of  '  common  sense '  for 
regarding  such  persons  as  the  sub- 
jects of  pitiable  delusions,  and  have 
no  other  justification  for  treating 
them  accordingly.  Their  convic- 
tions are  perfectly  true  to  themselves; 
they  maintain  in  all  sincerity  that 
it  is  only  they  who  are  sane,  and 
that  the  rest  of  mankind  must  be 
mad  not  to  see  the  matter  in  the 
same  light ;  and  all  this  arises  from 
their  having  allowed  their  minds  to 
fall  under  subjection  to  some  *  domi- 
nant idea,'  which  at  last  takes  full 
possession  of  them.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a  man  suffering  under  inci- 
pient melancJiolia  begins  by  taking 
gloomy  views  of  everything  that 
concerns  him  ;  his  affairs  are  all 
going  to  ruin;  his  family  and 
friends  are  alienated  from  him ; 
the  world  in  general  is  going  to  the 
bad.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
morbid  colouring,  he  takes  more  and 
more  distorted  views  of  the  occur, 
rences  of  his  present  life,  and  looks 
back  with  exaggerated  reprobation 
at  the  errors  of  his  past;  and  in 
time,  not  only  ideal  misrepresenta- 
tions of  real  occurrences,  but  ideal 
constinictions  having  scarcely  any  or 
perhaps  no  basis  in  actual  fact, 
take  full  possession  of  his  mind, 
which  credits  only  his  own  imagi- 
nings, and  refuses  to  accept  the 
corrections  given  by  thQ  assurances 
of  those  who  surround  him.     So  I 
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have  seen  a  woman  who  has  had 
the  misfortane  to  fix  her  affections 
upon  a  man  who  did  not  retain 
them,  first  misinterpret  ordinary 
civilities  as  expressions  of  devoted 
attachment,  and  then,  by  constantly 
dwelling  npon  her  own  feelings, 
mentally  constnict  ideal  representa- 
tions of  occnrrences  which  she 
comes  to  believe-in  as  real ;  not 
allowing  herself  to  be  nndeceived, 
even  when  the  object  of  her  attach- 
ment declares  that  the  sayings  and 
doings  attribated  to  him  are  alto- 
gether imaginary. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  I  acconnt 
for  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  strange  delusions,  which  have 
laid  hold  at  the  present  time  of  a 
nnmber  of  persons  who  are  not  only 
perfectly  sane  and  rational  upon  all 
other  subjects,  but  may  be  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  intellectual 
ability.  They  first  surrender  them- 
selves, without  due  enquiry,  to  a 
disposition  to  believe  in  'occult' 
agencies;  and  having  so  surren- 
dered themselves,  they  interpret 
everything  in  accordance  with  that 
belief.  The  best  protection  against 
such  surrender  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  early  culture  of  those  scientific 
habits  of  thought,  which  shape, 
when  once  established,  the  whole 
future  intellectual  course  of  the 
individual. 

The  case  is  not  really  altered  by 
the  participation  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  in  the  same  delusion ;  in 
fact,  the  majority  sometimes  goes 
mad,  the  few  who  retain  their '  com- 
mon sense'  being  the  exceptions. 
Of  this  we  have  a  notable  instance  in 
the  Witch  persecutions  of  the  1 7th 
century,  mainly  instigated  by  King 
James  I.  and  ms  Theological  allies  ; 
who,  because  '  witchcraft '  and 
other  *  curious  arts '  are  condemned 
both  by  the  Mosaic  law  and  by 
Apostolic  authority,  '  stirred  up 
the  people '  against  those  who  were 
supposed  to  practise  them,  and 
branded  every  doubter  as  an  atheist. 
The  'History  of  Human  Error  ' 
seems  to  me,  in  fact,  to  have  no  pages 


more  full  of  instruction  to  such  as 
can  read  them  aright,  than  those 
which  chronicle  the  trials  for  witch- 
craft in  the  seventeenth  century; 
presided  over  by  judges — ^like  Sir 
Matthew  Hale— of  the  highest  re- 
pute for  learning,  uprightness,  and 
humanity.  Not  only  were  the  most 
trivial  and  ridiculous  circumstances 
admitted  as  proofs  of  the  charge^ 
but  the  most  monstrous  assertions 
were  accepted  without  the  slightest 
question.  Thus  in  1663  a  woman 
was  hanged  at  Taunton,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  hunter  that  a  hare 
which  had  taken  refuge  from  his 
pursuit  in  a  bush  was  found  on  the 
opposite  side  in  the  likeness  of  a 
witch,  who,  having  assumed  the 
form  of  the  animal,  took  advantage 
of  her  hiding-place  to  resume  her 
proper  shape.  And  the  proof  of 
these  marvels  did  not  rest  on  the 
testimony  of  single  witnesses.  In 
1658  a  woman  was  hung  at  Chard 
Assizes  for  having  bewitched  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old,  who  was  seen 
to  rise  in  the  air,  and  pass  some 
thirty  yards  over  a  garden  wall ; 
while  at  another  time  he  was  found 
in  a  room  with  his  hands  flat  against 
a  beam  at  the  top,  and  his  body  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  floor — nine 
peoph  cU  a  time  seeing  him  in  this 
position. 

The  Witch-persecution  carried  on 
by  James  YI.  in  Scotland,  before 
his  accession  to  the  English  throne, 
is  believed  to  have  caused  the  sa- 
crifice of  several  thousand  lives;  but 
in  England,  under  the  too  celebrated 
Witch  Act,  which  was  passed  by 
Parliament  under  his  influence,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  it  was 
far  more  terribly  destructive.  No 
fewer  than  seventy  thottsand  persons 
are  believed  to  have  been  executed 
for  witchcraft  between  the  years 
1603  and  1680;  a  number  farhirger 
than  that  of  the  sufferers  in  all  the 
religious  persecutions  of  the  later 
Tudors. 

In  1677,  however,  an  able  work 
was  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Displaying  of  Supposed  Witcheraft^ 
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in  i?liicli  the  antlior,  Webster,  wbo 
bad  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  witch- 
trials,  niaintained  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  system  of  witchcraft  was 
founded  on  natural  phenomena,  cre- 
dulity, torture,  imposture,  or  delu- 
sion ;  and  a  reaction  seems  then  to 
bare  begun  in  &your  of  '  common 
sense,'  which  was  fostered  by  the 
Sevolution  of  1688.  Though  accu- 
sations continued  to  be  mstde,  the 
judicious  conduct  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  who  presided  over 
trials  for  this  oifence  in  various 
parts  of  the  kiugdom,  generally 
caused  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners; 
and  when  they  were  found  guilty 
and  condemned,  the  capital  sen- 
tence was  not  carried  out.  The 
last  witch-execution  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Theological  prepossession 
longest  maintained  its  hold  over  the 
public,  was  in  1722  ;  and  the  Witch 
Act  was  repealed  in  1736.  The 
belief  in  witchcraft  still  survived, 
however,  not  only  among  the  igno- 
rant vulgar,  but  among  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  men  of  the  last 
century.  We  find  Addison,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  it,  speaking  of  witch- 
craft as  a  thing  that  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  called  in  question ;  while, 
towards  its  close.  Dr.  Johnson  main- 
tained that  as  the  noTi-existence  of 
witches  could  not  be  proved,  there 
was  no  sufiicient  ground  for  denying 
their  diabolical  powers.  This  is 
one  of  the  cases,  however,  in  which 
an  enlightened  'common  sense' — 
the  intelligent  embodiment  of  the 
general  experience  of  mankind — ^is 
a  much  safer  guide  than  logic.  The 
belief  in  Witchcraft  was  not  killed 
by  discussion,  but  perished  by  neg- 
lect. The  '  childish  things '  believed 
in  by  our  ancestors  have  been  *  put 
away'  by  the  full-grown  sense  of 
the  present  generation;  the  tes- 
timony in  their  favour,  once  un- 
questionably* accepted  as  convinc- 
ing, is  no  longer  deemed  worthy  of 
being  even  considered;  and  it  is 
only  among  those  of  our  hereditarily 
uneducated  population,  whose  ge- 


neral intelligence  is  about  upon  a 
par  with  that  of  a  Hottentot  or  an 
Esquimaux,  that '  cunning  women ' 
are  able  to  turn  this  lingering  su- 
perstition to  the  purposes  of  gain. 

Of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Witch- 
craft delusion  in  a  population  whose 
theological  'prepossession '  favoured 
its  development,  and  of  its  equally 
rapid  decline  when  '  common  sense' 
resumed  its  due  ascendancy,  no  case 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  Epi- 
demic that  spread  through  Puritan 
New  England,  near  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  was 
initiated  by  the  trial  and  execution 
of  a  poor  Irishman,  who,  being  ob- 
noxious as  a  papist,  was  accused  of 
having  bewitched  two  children  who 
suffered  from  convulsive  attacks. 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  Fellow  of  Har- 
vard College,  received  one  of  these 
children  into  his  house  ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  on  his  testimony  as  to  the  fact 
of  the  girl's  possession  by  evil  spirits, 
that  the  unfortunate  Irishman  was 
convicted  and  executed.  The  judicial 
persecution,  once  begun,  soon  ra^ed 
with  such  severity,  that  its  victmis 
were  hung  by  half  a  dozen  or  more 
at  a  time;  one  of  them  beine  a 
minister,  who  had  provoked  liis 
judges  by  calling  in  question  the 
very  existence  of  witchcraft.  The 
accusations  became  more  and  more 
numerous,  and  at  last  implicated 
people  of  the  highest  consideration, 
among  them  the  wife  of  a  minister 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  these  proceedings ;  so  • 
that  the  authorities  felt  it  necessary 
for  their  own  safety  at  once  to  check 
the  further  progress  of  the  infection. 
Judges  and  juries  then  found  out 
that  they  had  been  '  sadly  deluded' 
and  mistaken,'  only  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather's  father,  the  President  of 
Harvard,  and  other  theologians, 
still  holding  their  ground ;  and  the 
release,  by  the  Governor,  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  witches  who  were 
under  arrest,  and  the  stoppage  of 
proceedings  against  two  nundred 
more  who  were  about  to  be  arrested, 
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came  to  be  accepted  in  a  short 
time  with  general  approval,  though 
vehemently  protested  against  by 
Cotton  Mather  in  these  remarkable 
terms : — 

Fleshy  people  may  burlesque  these 
things ;  but  when  hundreds  of  the  most 
solemn  people,  in  a  country  where  they 
have  as  much  mother- wit,  certainly,  as  the 
rest  of  mankind,  know  them  to  be  inte^ 
nothing  but  the  froward  spirit  of  Sad- 
duceeism  can  question  them.  I  hayo  not 
yet  mentioned  so  much  as  one  thing  that 
will  not  be  justified,  if  it  be  required,  by 
the  oaths  of  more  considerate  persons 
than  any  that  can  ridicule  these  odd  phe- 
nomena. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  position 
taken  by  the  modem  Spiritualists  ; 
who  revive  under  new  forms  the 
doctrines  which  were  supposed  to 
have  faded  away  under  the  light 
of  Modern  Science.  *The  *  hundreds 
of  the  most  solemn  people/  who 
are  ready  to  justify  their  conviction 
of  such  wonders  as  Mr.  Home's 
and  Mrs.  Guppy-Volckman's  aerial 
flights,  the  elongation  of  the  body 
of  the  former,  or  the  bringing  in 
of  ice,  flowers,  and  fruits  by  the 
ministering  spirits  of  the  latter,  are 
equally  bound  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony given  on  oath  and  in  solemn 
form  of  law,  which  satisfied  able 
judges  and  honest  juries  two  cen- 
turies ago,  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  innocent  people  had  entered 
into  the  guilty  league  with  Satan, 
whose  punishment  waa  death  here 
and  everlasting  damnation  here- 
after. The  unbelieving  Sadducees 
of  the  present  time,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  appeal  to  the  same  sad 
history,  in  justification  of  their 
refusal  to  admit  the  testimony  of 
the  votaries  of  a  system  which  is 
to  their  minds  quite  as  absurd  and 
irrational  as  that  of  witchcraft, 
and  of  their  disbelief  in  the  reality 
of  alleged  occurrences  which  they 
deem  it  an  insult  to  their  common 
3ense  to  be  asked  to  credit.  For 
the  faithful  few,  who  two  centuries 
ago  rallied  round  the  standard  of 
Itationalism,  in  antagonism  not 
only  to  the  dead  weight  of  ignorant 


prejudice,  but  to  the  active  force 
of  learning  and  authority,  had  no 
other  defence  of  their  position  than 
the  inhereivt  meredibility  of  the 
opposing  testimony;  notwithstand- 
ing that  this  was  clearly  given  (in 
many  casss,  if  not  in  all)  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  often  admitted  as 
true  even  by  the  unfortunate  victims 
it  incriminated,  who  seem  to  have 
themselves  pajrticipated  in  what 
every  person  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence now  admits  to  have  been  a 
pitiable  delusion. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  test  would  equally 
justify  a  disbelief  in  any  of  those 
marvels  which  are  rightly  esteemed 
the  glories  of  Modern  Science. 
Tell  a  man,  for  instance,  to  whom 
the  fact  is  new,  that  the  hand  may 
be  held  without  injury  in  the 
stream  of  liquid  iron  issuing  fix»m 
the  smelting  furnace,  or  dipped  and 
moved  about  in  a  bucket  of  the 
molten  metal ;  and  he  will  probably 
reject  your  assertion  as  altogether 
incredible.  Yet  this  statement, 
while  apparently  antagonistic  to  uni- 
versal experience,  can  be  shown  to 
be  really  conformable  to  it.  For  the 
protection  of  the  hand  from  being 
burned  by  the  hot  metal,  when  the 
intervention  of  a  film  of  vapour 
has  been  secured  by  moistening  its 
surface,  is  just  what  you  may  see 
every  ^day  in  the  rolling-off  of 
drops  of  fluid  from  a  heated  iron,  in 
the  application  of  the  familiar  test 
by  which  the  ironer  judges  of  the 
suitability  of  its  temperature. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  If  sub- 
marine telegraphy  had  not  been  led 
up  to  by  progressive  steps,  the  mass 
of  mankind  would  have  undoubt- 
edly scofled  at  the  idea  of  '  putting 
a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  twenty 
minutes;*  and  even  after  the  first 
Atlantic  cable  had  actually  con- 
veyed messages  of  great  import- 
ance, to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
those  who  sent  them,  there  were 
obstinate  sceptics  who  maintained 
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that  its  asserted  sacoess  must  be  a 
Iklseliood,  as  opposed  to  '  common 
sense.'  Bat  every  person  saflS- 
cientlj  educated  to  nnderstand  the 
scientific  principle  of  its  con- 
straction,  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
accept  it  as  a  real  success;  the 
speedy  failure  of  the  first  cable,  so 
£ir  from  justifying  the  original 
scepticism,  only  serving  to  show 
vrhat  the  conditions  were,  by  due 
observance  of  which  permanent  suc- 
cess might  be  assured. 

Compare  this  with  another  cu- 
rious demand  upon  public  credence 
— the  *  panasilinic  telegraph  ' — 
which  was  made  by  an  ingenious 
hoaxer  about  the  time  that  the 
success  of  land  electric  telegraphy 
first  set  the  world  to  dream  of 
oniting  the  New  World  with  the 
Old  by  the  like  means.  It  was 
gravely  announced  that  a  French 
savan  had  discovered,  that  if  two 
snails  were  brought  for  a  time 
into  mutual  relation,  such  a  sym- 
pathy would  be  established  be- 
tween them,  that,  however  widely 
they  might  be  separated,  the  move- 
ments of  each  would  correspond 
with  those  of  the  other ;  so  that  if 
a  couple  of  friends,  one  in  New 
York  and  the  other  in  Paris,  wished 
to  converse,  they  had  only  to  pro- 
vide  themselves  with  an  alphabet 
and  figure  dial,  get  a  pair  of  sympa- 
thetic snails,  and  appoint  a  time  for 
their  conversation.  The  one  who 
led  off  was  to  make  his  snail  walk 
over  the  dial,  and  stop  him  at  the 
letter  or  figure  he  wished  to  in- 
dicate ;  his  friend's  snail  would  do 
exactly  the  same,  and  thus  the 
message  would  be  gradually  spelled 
out.  Now  I  perfectly  well  re- 
member that  this  ridiculous  ab- 
surdity found  many  believers.  My 
old  friend  Dr.  Robert  Chambers, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  scientific 
novelties,  gave  currency  to  the 
statement  in  Ghamhers^s  Journal, 
without,  however,  committing  him- 
self to  its  truth.  And  I  am  sure 
that  its  very  marvellousness  had  an 
attraction  for  those  credulous  sub- 


jects  who  are  ready  to  surrender 
their  common  sense  to  any  pre- 
tender to  occalt  powers — the  more 
readily,  it  often  seems,  in  proportion 
to  the  extravagance  of  his  claims. 

I  might  cite  the  Spectroscope  and 
the  Radiometer  as  additional  cases, 
not  merely  of  the  readiness,  but  of 
the  eagerness,  of  scientific  men,  to 
extend  their  knowledge  of  the 
agencies  of  Nature  in  entirely  new 
directions ;  and  to  accept  with  im- 
plicit confidence,  upon  adequate  evL 
dence,  revelations  in  regard  to 
matters  lying  so  completely  beyond 
the  domain  covei*ed  by  previous 
experience,  as  entirely  to  transcend 
if  not  directly  to  violate  it.  Now 
this,  in  the  first  case,  is  because  the 
whole  of  tliat  wonderful  fabric  of 
Spectrum-analysis,  by  which  we  are 
now  enabled  to  study  the  chemical 
and  physical  constitution  of  every 
kind  of  celestial  object  which  the 
telescope  can  render  visible  to  us, 
has  been  built  up,  course  by  course, 
on  the  basis  of  one  of  our  most 
familiar  scientific  experiences — ^the 
dark  lines  that  cross  the  solar 
spectrum.  So,  Mr.  Crookes's  in- 
vention of  the  Radiometer  was  the 
culmination  of  a  long  series  of  ex- 
perimental enquiries,  the  results  of 
which  could  be  demonstrated  at 
any  time  and  to  any  number  of  per- 
sons; the  fundamental  fact  of  the 
vanes  being  driven  round  by  radiant 
force  being  thus  put  beyond  dispute. 
And  while,  as  I  stated  to  you  in 
my  previous  lecture,  what  at  first 
seemed  the  obvious  interpretation 
of  this  fact — namely,  that  radiant 
force  here  acted  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether new  to  science,  by  direct 
mechanical  impact  on  the  vanes — 
was  almost  universally  accepted  by 
even  the  most  distinguished  Phy- 
sicists, further  investigations  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  elaborate  nature 
have  now  conclusively  proved  that 
the  action  is  really  an  indirect  one, 
capable  of  being  accounted  for  on 
previously  understood  principles. — 
I  hold  the  warning  given  by  the 
history  of  this  enquiry,  in  regard 
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to  the  daty  of  the  Scientific  man  to 
exhaust  every  possible  mode  of 
accounting  for  new  and  strauge 
phenomena,  before  attributing  it  to 
any  previously  unknown  agency,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons 
afforded  by  Mr.  Grookes's  dis- 
coveries. 

Now  I  maintain  that  it  requires 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  specially 
trained  ability,  to  elicit  the  truth  in 
regard  to  the  phenomena  we  are 
now  considering,  as  have  been  ex- 
erted in  the  researches  made  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Spectroscope 
and  the  Radiometer.  And  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  if  Mr.  Crookes  had 
been  prepared  by  a  special  tiuining 
in  the  bodily  and  mental  constitu- 
tion, abnormal  as  well  as  normal, 
of  the  Human  instruments  of  his 
Spiritualistic  enquiries,  and  had  de- 
voted to  them  the  ability,  skill, 
perseverance,  and  freedom  from 
prepossession,  which  he  has  shown 
in  nis  Physical  investigations,  he 
would  have  arrived  at  conclusions 
more  akin  to  those  of  the  great 
body  of  scientific  men  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  share  my  own  convictions 
on  this  subject. 

So  &LT  are  we  from  regarding 
Science  as  having  unveiled  all  the 
mysteries  of  Nature,  that  we  hold 
ourselves  ready  to  accept  any  new 
agency,  the  evidence  for  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  cross-examination 
by  skilled  experts.  But,  in  default 
of  such  evidence,  we  are  fully  jus- 
tified by  experience,  in  regiuxling 
it  as  more  probable  that  the  most 
honest  witnesses  have  either  been 
intentionally  deceived,  or  have  de- 
ceived themselves,  than  that  asser- 
tions in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  '  natural  knowledge '  we  possess 
should  have  any  real  justification  in 
fact. 

In  support  of  this  position,  I  shall 
now  show  you  that  in  every  in- 
stance (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  in 
which  a  thorough  investigation  has 
been  made  into  those  '  higher  phe- 
nomena' of  Mesmerism  which  are 
adduced  in  support  of  Spiritualism, 


the  supposed  proof  has  completely 
failed,  generally  by  the  detection  of 
intentional  fraud  ;  while  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  the  unex- 
plained marvels  of  the  same  kind 
which  are  still  appealed  to  as  valid 
proofs,  would  be  equally  discredited 
by  the  like  searching  enquiry,  since 
they  rest  on  no  better  evidentiary 
foundation,  than  seemed  originally 
to  be  possessed  by  those  which  have 
entirely  broken  down. 

It  was  in  France  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  mesmeric  clairvoyance 
were  first  advanced ;  and  it  was  by 
the  French  Academy  of  Medicine, 
in  which  the  mesmeric  state  had 
been  previously  discussed  with  re- 
ference to  the  performance  of  surgi- 
cal operations,  that  this  new  and 
more  extraordinary  claim  was  first 
carefully  sifted ;  in  consequence 
of  the  offer  made  in  1837  by  M. 
Burdin  (himself  a  member  of  that 
Academy)  of  a  prize  of  3,000  francs 
to  any  one  who  should  be  found 
capable  of  reading  through  opaque 
substances.  The  money  was  depo- 
sited in  the  hands  of  a  notary  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  afterwards 
extended  to  three;  the  announce- 
ment was  extensively  published ; 
numerous  cases  were  offered  for 
examination ;  every  imaginable  con- 
cession was  made  to  the  competi- 
tors, that  was  compatible  with  a 
thorongh  testing  of  the  reality  of 
the  asserted  power ;  and  not  one  teas 
found  to  stand  the  trial. 

But  not  only  was  there  complete 
and  ignominious  failure ;  the  frau- 
dulent mode  in  which  the  previous 
successes  had  been  obtained  was 
detected  in  two  out  of  the  three  cases 
which  were  brought  most  promi- 
nently forward,  and  was  made 
scarcely  less  evident  in  the  third. 

The  first  case  was  presented  by 
M.  Houblier,  a  physician  of  Pro- 
vence, who,  after  a  long  period  of 
preparation,  sent  his  clairvoyante^ 
Mile.  Em^lie  to  Paris,  to  the  care 
of  a  friend  and  mesmeriser,  M. 
Frappart.  This  gentleman,  before 
presenting    her    to    the   Commis- 
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sionerSy  tboaght  it  well  to  put  ber 
asserted  power  of  readiog  with  the 
back  of  ber  head  to  some  prelimi- 
nary trials :  and  soon  finding  reason 
to  suspect  her  good  faith,  he  set  a 
trap  for  ber,  into  which  (supposing 
bim  to  be  her  friend)  she  nnsaspect- 
inglj  fell.  Verj  jadicionsly,  how- 
ever, be  did  not  immediatelj  ex- 
pose ber,  but  let  her  continue  her 
performances;  bringing  up  M. 
Houblier  from  Provence  to  meet 
other  persons  interested  in  the  en- 
qoiiy,  that  they  might  see  for  them- 
selves  through  the  keyhole  of  the 
room  in  which  Mile.  Emelie  was 
supposed  to  be  lying  entranced  in 
a  mesmeric  sleep,  that  she  got  up 
and  examined,  here  and  there,  the 
pages  of  the  book — purposely  left 
in  the  room — in  which  ber  alleged 
clcurvoyant  power  was  to  be  tested. 
Of  course,  Mile.  Emelie  was  never 
presented  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Academy ;  and  M.  Houblier  con- 
fessed with  grief  and  shame  th»t 
be  had  not  only  himself  been  for 
foar  years  the  dupe  of  this  maUreese 
femme^  but  that  be  bad  uncon- 
sciously helped  her  to  impose  upon 
many  most  respectable  persons  in 
his  own  neighboarhood.  Now,  all 
these,  with  M.  Houblier  himself, 
might  be  presumed  to  have  been 
both  competent  and  trustworthy 
witnesses;  so  that  if  M.  Burdin's 
prize  had  never  been  offered,  this 
case  would  have  been  put  on  record 
(like  others  of  which  I  shall  presently 
tell  yon)  as  an  unimpeachable  attes- 
tation of  the  reaMtj -of  clairvoyance. 
Again,  the  immediate  detection  of  the 
fraud,  not  by  a  hostile  sceptic,  but 
by  a  friendly  mesmeriser,  shows  how 
easily,  under  the  influence  of  a 
'  prepossession,'  numbers  of  intel- 
ligent people  may  be  led  to  sur- 
render their  'common  sense,'  to  the 
extent  of  believing,  not  only  that 
the  seat  of  vision  may  be  transferred 
to  the  back  of  the  head,  but  that 
a  distinct  picture  of  a  page  of  a 
book  can  be  formed  without  any 
optical  apparatus.  The  conduct  of 
.  M.  JVappart  in  the  matter  should 


serve  as  a  lesson  to  honest  Spiri-> 
tualists  at  the  present  time;  who, 
when  they  begin  to  suspect  trickery, 
would  much  better  serve  their  own 
cause  by  helping  to  expose  it,  than 
by  lending  themselves  to  the  defence 
of  the  trickster. 

Among  the  earliest  claimants  of 
the  Burdin  prize  was  a  M.  Pigeaire 
•of  Montpellier;  who  affirmed  that 
bis  daughter,  a  girl  eleven  years  old, 
was  able,  when  her  eyes  were  com- 
pletely blinded,  to  read  with  the 
points  of  her  fingers,  which  then 
became  her  visual  organs :  the  sole 
condition  he  required  being  that  she 
should  be  blinded  by  himself  with  a 
bandage  of  black  velvet.  Her 
power  of  reading  in  this  condition 
was  attested  by  peers,  deputies, 
physicians,  distinguished  litteraieurs 
(amongst  others,  by  George  Sand) 
and  newspaper  editors,  to  whom  it 
had  been  exhibited  in  Paris  before  she 
was  presented  to  the  Commission. 
But  its  members  were  neverthe- 
less sceptical  enough  to  require 
proof  satisfactory  to  themselves; 
and  desired  to  render  the  girl '  tem- 
porarily blind '  (to  use  her  father's 
words)  by  their  own  methods ;  ob- 
jecting that  bis  velvet  bandage 
might  be  so  disarranged  by  the 
working  of  her  facial  muscles,  as  to 
allow  her  to  see  downwards  beneath 
its  lower  edge,  when  the  book  was 
held  in  a  suitable  position.  M. 
Pigeaire,  however,  objecting  to  this 
test,  the  Commissioners  having  sa- 
tisfied themselves  of  the  opacity  of 
the  bandage,  stipulated  only  that 
the  book  should  not  be  put  into  the 
girl's  hands,  to  be  held  by  her 
wherever  she  wished,  but  should  be 
placed  opposite  ber  eyes  at  any  dis- 
tance her  father  should  desire.  As 
he  would  not  consent  to  this  condi- 
tion, the  Commissioners,  of  course, 
declined  to  accept  his  daughter's 
performances  as  furnishing  any 
valid  evidence  of  clairvoyanoe. 
Though  the  bandage  was  opaque, 
'  the  trick  now  became  transparent ; 
yet  it  bad  taken-in  peers,  deputies, 
aud  George  Sand;  and  only  experts 
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in  sucli  enquiries  sncceeded  in  dis- 
covering it. 

The  third  case  was  brought  for- 
ward  by  M.  Teste,  a  well-known 
magnetiser  of  that  date,  who  af- 
firmed tihat  every  experienced  mes- 
merist had  witnessed  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty  at  least  twenty  times. 
Confident  in  his  position,  he  ofiered 
to  submit  his  clairvoyante  (a  young 
girl)  to  the  expenmentum  cmci» — 
the  reading  of  print  or  writing  en- 
closed in  opaque  boxes ;  stipulating 
only  that  the  direction  of  the  lines 
should  be  previously  indicated. 
Such  a  box  was  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  girl's  hands,  with  the 
required  indication.  Being  presently 
asked  by  M.  Teste  whether  she  would 
be  able  to  read  what  was  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  box,  she  answered  Oui\ 
and  on  his  asking  her  how  soon, 
she  replied  confidently,  dix  minutes. 
She  then  turned  the  box  about  in 
her  hands,  and  in  doing  so  tore  one  of 
the  bands  that  secured  it.  This  bein  g 
remarked  upon,  she  made  no  further 
attempt  of  the  same  kind,  but  con- 
tinued (as  it  appeared)  to  exert 
herself  in  fatiguing  efibrts  to  dis- 
cern the  concealed  lines.  Whole 
hours  having  thus  passed,  and  M. 
Teste  having  asked  his  clairvoyante 
how  many  lines  there  were  in  the 
box,  she  answered  deux.  He  then 
pressed  her  to  read,  and  she  an- 
nounced that  she  saw  the  word 
"nous,  and  later  the  word  aommen. 
As  she  then  declared  that  she  could 
read  no  more,  the  box  was  taken 
from  her  hands,  and  the  girl  dis- 
missed ;  and  the  box  being  then 
opened,  the  printed  slip  it  contained 
was  shown  to  M.  Teste  to  have  on 
it  six  lines  of  French  poetry,  in 
which  neither  of  the  words  nous 
sormnes  occurred. 

Of  course  this  failure  does  not 
disprove  any  of  M.  Teste's  asser- 
tions, either  in  regard  to  the  same 
girl  under  other  conditions,  or  in 
regard  to  other  alleged  dair^ 
voyantes;  but  it  folly  justifies  the 
allegation,  that  as  this  was  a  picked 
oaae^  presented  by  himself,  near  the 


expiration  of  the  third  year  daring 
which  M.  Burdin's  prize  was  open, 
with  unhesitating  confidence  in  the 
girl's  success,  lus  other  reported 
cases,  of  which  not  one  rests  upon 
better  authority  than  his  own,  have 
not  the  least  claim  upon  our  accept- 
ance. He  seems  to  have  been  very 
easily  satisfied ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
if  he  was  not  a  consenting  party, 
he  was  not  adequately  on  his 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  a 
furtive  peep  being  taken  by  his 
clairvoyante  into  the  interior  of  the 
box  while  it  was  being  turned 
about  in  her  hands, — the  method 
which  Houdin  avows  himself  to 
have  practised  in  performing  his 
'  second  sight '  trick,  and  by  which, 
as  I  shall  presently  tell  you,  one  of 
our  own  most  noted  advocates  of  the 
*  transcendental '  was  afterwards 
completely  taken  in. 

It  was  in  1844  that  the  clair- 
voyant Alexis  came  hither  from 
Paris,  with  the  reputation  of  extra- 
ordinary powers ;  and  though  these 
had  not  been  submitted  to  the  test 
of  investigation  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  it  was  con- 
fidently affirmed  by  the  leading 
mesmorisers  in  this  country,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of 
'  lucidity  '  that  this  youth  had  not 
done  and  could  not  do.  Not  only 
had  he  divined  the  contents  of 
sealed  packets  and  thick  wooden 
boxes,  but  he  could  give  an  exact 
account  of  the  contents  of  any 
room  in  any  house  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of ;  he  had  described 
occurrences  taking  place  at  a  dis- 
tance, which,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  questioners  (who  expected 
something  very  different),  were 
afterwards  found  to  have  transpired 
exactly  as  he  had  stated ;  he  had  re- 
vealed to  persons  anxious  to  recover 
important  papers  the  unknown 
places  of  their  lodgment ;  in  fact, 
if  all  was  true  that  was  affirmed  of 
him,  the  power  for  which  he  could 
claim  credit  would  have  been  little 
less  than  omniscience — if  only  it 
could  have  been  commanded  at  will. 
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But,  by  the  admission  of  his  best 
friends,  it  was  extremely  variable, 
coming  in  gnsbes  or  flashes  ;  while, 
as  he  was  often  unable  to  see  clearly 
at  first,  and  had  an  nnfortanate 
babit  of  Hhinking  aloud,'  he  con- 
tinnally  made  a  great  many  blunders 
before  he  arrived  at  anything  like 
the  truth. 

Having  myself  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  just  as 
Alexis  came  over,  and  having  found 
my  friend  Dr.  Forbes  (then  editor 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review)  extremely  interested  in  the 
enquiry  into  the  reality  of  his  as- 
serted clairvoyant  powers,  I  accom- 
panied Dr.  F.,  time  ader  time,  to 
pablic  and  private  seances  at  which 
these  powers  were  exhibited,  though 
not  adequately  tested.  So  far  from 
being  at  that  time  an  opponent, 
I  was  much  more  nearly  a  believer ; 
the  weight  of  testimony  seemed  too 
strong  to  be  overborne ;  and  it  was 
only  after  repeated  experience  of 
the  numerous  sources  of  fallacy 
which  the  keen-sightedness  of  Dr. 
Forbes  enabled  him  to  discern,  that 
I  became,  like  him,  a  sceptic  as  to 
the  reality  of  Alexis's  reputed  clair- 
voyance.  My  scepticism  was  in- 
creased by  seeing  how,  whilst  he 
was  'thinkiog  aloud  '  (according 
to  his  friends),  but  *  fishing  '  or 
'pumping'  (according  to  unbe- 
lievers), he  was  helped  by  the  in- 
formation he  gleaned  from  the  un- 
conscious promptings  of  his  ques- 
tioners. And  my  confidence  in 
testimony  was  greatly  weakened, 
by  finding  that  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses were  reported  to  have  been 
obtained  in  some  cases  which  Dr. 
Forbes  and  I  regarded  as  utter 
failures,  as  well  as  in  others  in  which 
it  was  clear  to  us  that  no  adequate 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  ordinary  vision. 
For  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  when 
he  was  going  to  read  or  to  play 
cards  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  it 
was  his  habit  so  to  manoeuvre,  as  to 
prevent  the  bandage  from  being 
drawn  tight, — cela  m*etouffe  being 


his  constant  complaint,  even  when 
his  nostrils  were  left  perfectly 
free ;  and  that  at  first,  when  he 
could  not  see  under  its  lower  edge, 
he  worked  the  muscles  of  his  face 
until  he  displaced  it  sufficiently  for 
his  purpose.  And  thus  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  test  of 
his  *  lucidity '  could  bo  of  any  value, 
which  did  not  involve  the  reading 
of  print  or  writing  enclosed  in  per- 
fectly opaque  boxes  or  other  en- 
velopes, without  the  assistance  of 
any. response  to  his  guesses.  A 
test' seance  of  this  kind  having  been 
arranged  by  Dr.  Forbes  at  his  own 
house,  the  general  result  (as  ad- 
mitted by  M.  Marcillet,  the  mes- 
meriser  who  accompanied  Alexis) 
was  tUter  failure;  the  only  note- 
worthy exception  being  in  a  case 
in  which,  having  selected  the  thin- 
nest of  the  paper  envelopes,  Alexis 
correctly  stated  that  the  word 
within  it  consisted  of  three  letters, 
without,  however,  being  able  to 
name  them.  And  the  value  of  even 
this  very  slight  success  was  after- 
wards completely  ueutrah'sed  by  the 
discovery  I  shall  recount  in  con- 
nection  with  the  case  of  the  bro- 
ther and  successor  of  Alexis,  that 
nothing  elso  than  ordinary  vision 
was  required  to  obtain  it. 

As  M.  Marcillet  could  not  dis- 
pute the  fiftirness  with  which  the 
investigation  was  conducted,  he 
could  offer  no  other  explanation  of 
Alexis's  failure  on  this  occasion, 
than  the  presence  of  an  '  atmo- 
sphere of  incredibility '  emanating 
from  the  persons  of  the  sceptical 
doctors  present.  It  may  be  shrewdly 
suspected,  however,  that  Alexis 
recognised  the  presence  of  a  maitre 
homme  in  clear-sightedness^  and  felt 
himself  foiled  at  every  point  by 
the  keener  intelligence  of  Dr. 
Forbes.  For  he  and  M.  Marcillet 
forthwith  left  London  for  Paris, 
and  never  publicly  reappeared  in 
this  country. 

His  place,  however,  was  taken 
after  a  year  or  two  by  his  brother 
Adolphe,  whose  powers  were  highly 
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vaunted  by  believers  as  even  snr- 
passing  those  of  his  predecessor. 
Again  Dr.  Forbes  applied  himself 
to  the  investigation;  and  again  I 
took  every  opportunity  afforded 
me  of  witnessing  their  exercise.  It 
•was  at  a  public  seance  at  which  I 
»  was  myself  present,  though  Dr. 
Forbes  was  not,  that  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  made  at  the 
time  a  considerable  impression .  Slips 
of  writing-paper  having  been  distri- 
buted, any  person  who  wished  to 
put  Adolphe's  powers  io  the  test 
was  desired  to  write  a  word  at  the 
top  of  the  slip,  and  then  to  fold  it 
over  and  over  several  times,  so  that 
the  writing  should  be  covered  both 
in  front  and  behind  by  two  or 
three  layers  of  the  paper.  Having 
myself  written  Paris^  I  folded  it 
Qp  in  the  prescribed  manner;  my 
^end  Mr.  Ottley  wrote  Toulon  \ 
several  other  persons  did  the  like ; 
and  we  satisfied  ourselves,  by  hold- 
ing up  our  folded  slips  between  our 
eyes  and  the  light,  that  the  writing 
within  was  completely  invisible. 
Yet,  taking  one  of  them  after  ano- 
ther into  his  hands,  and  making  no 
attempt  to  unfold  the  papers  (some 
of  which,  I  think,  were  secured  by 
seal  or  wafer),  Adolphe  named, 
without  hesitation,  the  word  written 
on  each.  Within  a  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, I  learned  from  Mr.  Ottley 
that  his  sister  had  discovered  that 
she  could  read  by  her  natural  eye- 
sight the  writing  on  his  slip,  which 
it  was  supposed  could  only  be  dis- 
cerned by  clairvoyant  power ;  and  on 
tryingher  method  upon  my  own  slip, 
I  found  myself  able  to  do  the  same. 
The  secret  consisted  in  holdinflf  the 
slip,  not  heiwem  the  eye  and  the 
light,  but  in  such  a  position  that 
the  light  of  the  window  or  lamp 
should  be  reflected  obliquely  from 
its  surface.  And  any  of  you  will 
find  that  after  a  little  practice, 
words  written  in  a  legible  but  not 
large  hand  can  be  thus  read,  though 
covered  by  three  folds  of  ordinary 
writing-paper.  This  discovery  folly 
accounts    for    various    successes, 


as  well  of  Alexis  and  Adolphe,  as 
of  other  reputed  clairvoyants ;  and 
affords  a  further  warning  as  to  the 
scrupulous  care  required  to  exclude 
all  possible  sources  of  fallacy  in 
conducting  such  trials. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr. 
Forbes  from  his  critical  examina- 
tion of  Adolphe's  pretensions  tallied 
exactly  with  those  to  which  he  had 
been  led  by  his  previous  search.  All 
the  instances  of  success  could  be 
fairly  explained  without  crediting  the 
performer  with  any  extraordinary 
powers ;  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
due  care  was  taken  to  render  the  or- 
dinary operation  of  the  visual  sense 
impossible,  failure  invariably  re- 
sulted.  Thus  the  claims  of  Adolphe, 
like  those  of  Alexis,  vanished  into 
thin  air  at  the  wand  of  the  expert ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
efforts  made  to  rehabilitate  his  re- 
putation, he  soon  found  his  stay  in 
London  no  longer  profitable,  and 
went  the  way  of  his  predecessor. 
Nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
ever  been  since  heard  of  this  par 
nobilefratrum ;  certainly  they  never 
challenged  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  to  an  investigation  of  dieir 
pretensions. 

And  so  it  always  proves  in  the 
enc?  with  these  sham  marvels;  which, 
however  specious  they  may  ap- 
pear at  a  distance,  vanish  under 
critical  investigation  like  the  mirage 
of  the  desert  on  nearer  approach. 
The  real  marvels  of  Science,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  stand  the 
test  of  the  most  critical  exami- 
nation, but  prove  more  marvellous 
the  more  thoroughly  they  are  in- 
vestigated. Beason,  it  has  well 
been  said,  can  guide  where  Imagi- 
nation  scarcely  dares  to  follow. 
And  those  who  desire  to  find  a 
true  spring  at  which  to  slake 
their  thirst  for  knowledge,  need 
only  follow  the  guidance  of  the 
Spectroscope  and  the  Radiometer, 
to  be  led  to  wonders  of  which  nei- 
ther the  '  Poughkeepsie  Seer,'  the 
*  Seeress  of  Prevorst,*  nor  any  other 
of  the  reputed  'prophets'  of  Mes- 
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merism  or  SpiritaaUsm  had  ever 
dreamed. 

Mj  aiudetj  to  impress  on  you  the 
lessons  which  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
snch  ezposores  ought  to  afiford  in 
regard  to  the  object  of  our  present 
enquiry,  leads  me  to  ask  your  further 
attention  to  two  other  cases ;  in  each 
of  which  a  number  of  apparent  suc- 
cesses of  a  most  remarkable  kind 
were  obtained  by  what  was  subse- 
quently shown  to  have  been  an  in- 
genious fraud,  practised  upon  the 
honest  patron  of  the  performer,  who 
was  (like  M.  Houblier)  his  unsus- 
pecting dupe. 

In  the  course  of  his  further  search 
for  clairvoyance,  Dr.  Forbes  was 
requested  by  a  legal  gentleman 
whom  he  calls  Mr.  A.  B.,  to  w^itness 
the  performances  of  a  copying  clerk 
in  his  employ,  by  name  George 
Goble;  whom  he  stated  to  be  cap- 
able in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  of 
reading  printed  words  enclosed  in 
opaque  boxes,  without  either  mistake 
or  preliminary  guessing.  Being  at 
that  time  in  the  country,  I  did  not 
accompany  Dr.  Forbes  in  his  re- 
peated visits  to  Mr.  A.  B.'s  cham- 
bers; but  I  well  remember  his 
writing  to  me  in  some  excitement 
after  me  first  of  them,  that  at  last  he 
seemed  to  have  got  hold  of  a  genuine 
case  of  nHoMrvoya/nce.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, recovered  his  equanimity  and 
his  scepticism,  and  felt  that  he  must 
make  a  much  more  thorough  enquiry 
before  he  could  be  justified  in  ac- 
ceptingthe  case  asgenuine*  George's 
dodge  consisted  (as  was  subsequently 
proved)  in  furiavely  opening  the 
box  or  other  envelope  so  as  to  get 
a  peep  at  its  contents,  whilst  sit- 
ting or  lying  face  downwards  on  a 
sofk ;  and  in  managing  to  conceal  his 
having  done  so  by  tearing  open  the 
box  at  the  moment  he  proclaimed 
the  word:  his  £Edlures  occurring 
when  the  box  was  so  secured  that 
he  conld  not  succeed  in  opening  it, 
after  manoeuvring  (it  might  be)  for 


half  an  hour  or  more.  Finding  that 
in  every  one  of  George's  successes  the 
envelope  'imghi  have  been  opened, 
whilst  all  the  cases  in  which  the  boxes 
had  certainly  not  been  opened  were 
complete  failwes — a  consideration 
which,  though  very  obvious,  seemed 
never  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  legal  mind  of  George's  patron — 
Dr.  Forbes  and  Professor  Sharpey 
(whom  he  had  taken  into  council) 
devised  a  simple  'counter-dodge,' 
by  which  it  should  be  rendered  im- 
possible for  George  to  open  the  box 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  con- 
tained word,  without  the  detection 
of  his  trick.  This  entirely  succeeded ; 
George  was  brought  upon  his  knees 
and  confessed  his  rogueiy,  but  pro- 
tested that  it  was  his  first  offence. 
You  would  scarcely  credit  the  fact 
if  it  had  not  been  self-recorded, 
that  George's  patron  still  continued 
to  believe  in  his  clairvoyant  power; 
accepting  his  assurance  that  ne  had 
only  had  recourse  to  trickery  when 
the  genuine  power  failed  him,  and 
requesting  Dr.  Forbes  to  give  him 
another  trial.  This  Dr.  F.  con- 
sented to  make,  upon  the  sole  con- 
dition that  a  small  sealed  box, 
containing  a  single  word  printed  in 
large  type,  should  be  returned  to 
him  unopened  with  the  word  written 
upon  the  outside  of  it.  Some  days 
elapsed  before  George's  '  lucidity ' 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
exposure ;  but  his  master  then  in- 
formed  Dr.  F.  that  G.  had  read 
the  word  impusmsmts,  or,  as  he 
spelled  it,  vmpehnents,  with  great 
assurance  of  correctness.  This,  how- 
ever, proving  altogetlier  wrong,  the 
box  was  left  in  Mr.  A.  B.'s  hands 
for  a  further  space  of  two  months, 
and  no  second  guess  having  been 
then  made,  the  real  word  was  dis- 
closed by  Dr.  F.  to  be  objections. 

The  history  of  this  enquiry,  as 
detailed  by  Dr.  Forbes,^  brings 
into  the  strongest  contrast  the 
patient  and  honest  search  for  truth 
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of  the  cautions  sceptic,  willing 
to  be  convinced  if  satisfactory 
evidence  could  be  adduced,  and 
the  ready  credulity  of  the  en- 
thusiastic disciple,  who  not  only 
eagerly  accepted  a  conclusion 
opposed  to  universal  experience 
without  taking  any  adequate  pre- 
cautions against  trickery,  but  held 
to  that  conclusion  after  the  trick 
had  been  not  only  exposed  but  con- 
fessed. And  here,  again,  we  see 
how,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a 
sceptical  'expert,'  a  case  of  sham 
clairvoyance  would  have  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world  with  the  same  un- 
hesitating affirmation  of  its  genuine- 
ness, as  that  which  now  claims  credit 
for  the  exercise  of  *  psychic  force  * 
in  causing  accordions  to  play,  and 
heavy  tables  to  turn  round  or  even 
rise  in  the  air,  without  muscular 
agency. 

In  the  other  case  I  have  now  to 
mention  —  that  of  Mr.  Hewes' 
*  Jack,'  publicly  exhibited  at  Man- 
Chester  about  the  same  time  that 
Alexis  was  performing  in  London 
— ^the  -prooM  clairvoyanee,  as  shown 
in  reading  when  the  eyes  had  been 
effectually  closed,  seemed  as  com- 
plete  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain. 
Jack's  eye-lids  were  bound  down 
by  surgeons  of  that  town  (who 
were  assuredly  not  confederates) 
with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  over 
which  were  placed  folds  of  leather, 
which  again  were  kept  in  place  by 
other  plasters ;  the  only  condition 
made  by  Mr.  Hewes  being  that  the 
ridges  of  the  eyebrows  should  not 
be  covered,  as  it  was  there  that 
Jack  saw  when  '  lucid.'  The  results 
were  truly  surprising ;  there  was 
no  guessing,  no  need  of  prompting, 
no  ^ilure ;  *  Jack '  read  off,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  everything  that 
was  presented  to  him.  The  local 
newspapers  were  full  of  this  new 
wonder;  and  no  documentary  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  clairvoyance 
could  possibly  be  more  conclusive. 
But,  as  usual,  the  marvel  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  close  examination. 
A  young  Afanchester  surgeon,  who 


had  been  experimenting  upon  him- 
self, gave  a  public  exhibition  of  his 
power  of  reading  when  his  eyes  had 
been  '  made  up '  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  'Jack's,'  and  by 
the  same  gentlemen ;  the  means  he 
adopted  being  simply  to  work  the 
muscles  of  his  face,  until  he  so  far 
loosened  the  plasters  as  to  obtain  a 
crevice  through  which  he  could 
read  by  loolang  upwards.  Mr. 
Hewes,  who  witnessed  this  pei^ 
formance,  readily  agreed  that 
'  Jack '  should  be  further  tested  ; 
and  it  was  settled,  en  petite  comii^, 
that  after  protecting  his  eyelashes 
with  narrow  strips  of  plaster,  his 
eyelids  should  be  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  shoemakers'  wax, 
leaving  the  superciliary  ridges  free. 
When  this  was  done  (not  without 
considerable  resistance  on  the  part 
of  '  Jack,'  only  kept  under  by  the 
influence  of  his  patron)  the  dair^ 
voi/ant  power  was  completely  anni- 
hilated ;  but  one  thing  *  Jack ' 
plainly  saw,  even  with  his  eyes 
shut — that  *  his  little  game  was  up.' 
His  patron,  a  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  who  had  become 
an  active  propagandist  of  the  belief 
he  had  honestly  embraced,  returned 
all  the  money  which  had  been  re- 
ceived for  Jack's  performances,  and 
Jack  withdrew  into  private  life. 

Now  I  readily  concede  that 
neither  the  detection  of  *  Jack '  and 
George  Goble,  nor  the  failure  of 
Alexis  and  Adolphe  under  test-con- 
ditions, disproves  the  reality  of 
clairvoyance ;  but  my  position  is, 
that  since  the  choicest  examples  of 
its  manifestation  are  found  to  break 
down  when  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, not  one  of  the  reported  in- 
stances in  which  no  such  thorough 
investigation  has  been  made,  has 
the  least  claim  to  be  accepted  as 
genuine.  It  must,  I  think,  have 
become  abundantly  obvious  to  you, 
that  until  the  existeuce  of  the  datr-- 
voyant  power  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished beyond  question,  by  every  test 
that  the  skill  of  the  most  wary  and 
inveterate   sceptic  can  devise^  the 
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scientific  expert  is  fnlly  justified  in 
refiLsing  to  accept  the  testimony  of 
any  number  of  witnesses,  however 
honest,  but  of  no  special  intelli- 
gence in  regard  to  ike  subject  of 
the  enquiry,  as  to  particular  in- 
stances of  this  power.  George 
Groble's  master  would  have  re- 
counted the  performances  of  his 
protege  in  pei^ect  good  faith,  and 
would  have  been  very  angry  with 
any  one  who  should  express  a  doubt 
either  of  his  veracity  or  his  com- 
petence. And  not  only  Mr.  Hewes, 
but  a  large  body  of  lookers-on, 
would  have  stoutly  contended  for 
the  impossibility  of  'Jack'  having 
read  with  his  eyes  when  they  had 
been  carefully  covered  by  a  sur- 
geon with  plasters  and  leather.  But 
to  me  it  seems  the  '  common  sense ' 
view  of  the  matter,  that  the  fact 
of  'Jack'  having  read  with  his 
eyes  covered,  should  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  proof — not  of  his  clair^ 
voyanee — but  of  his  eyes  not  having 
been  6^ec^(Mi%  covered;  and  that  the 
very  &ct  of  G^rge  Ooble  having 
found  out  the  words  in  certain 
boxes  which  he  might  have  opened, 
while  he  did  not  find  out  any  in 
the  boxes  he  could  not  open,  should 
have  been  accepted  as  valid  evi- 
dence — not  of  his  clairvoyance — 
but  of  his  having  taken  a  furtive 
peep  with  his  natural  eyes  into  the 
unsecured  boxes.  And  in  both 
cases  '  common  sense '  would  have 
been  justified  by  the  results. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  evidence, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
you,  apply  only  to  ordinary  occur- 
rences. To  establish  the  reality  of 
snch  an  extraordinary  condition  as 
cladrvoyance,  extraordinary  evidence 
is  required;  and  it  is  the  entire 
absence  of  this,  which  vitiates  the 
whole  body  of  testimony  put  for- 
ward by  Prof.  Gregory  (Letters  on 
Animal  Magnetism) ,  doubtless  with 
the  most  complete  good  faith,  in  re- 
gard to  the  performances  of  Major 
Buckley's  clairvoyantes ;  whom  he 
states  to  have  collectively  read  the 
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mottoes  enclosed  in  4,860  nut-shells 
(one  of  them  consisting  of  98 
words),  and  upwards  of  36,000 
words  on  papers  enclosed  in  boxes, 
one  of  these  papers  containing  371 
words.  Now,  that  Prof.  Gregory  lent 
not  only  himself,  and  the  authority 
of  his  public  position,  with  repre- 
hensible facility,  to  the  attestation 
of  Major  Buckley's  statements, 
might  be  fairly  concluded  from  his 
eager  endorsement  of  Beichen- 
bach's  doctrines,  of  which  I  spoke 
in  my  previous  lecture;  and  the 
complete  untrustworthiness  of  his 
statements  in  regard  to  clairvoyance 
becomes  obvious  to  any  sceptical 
reader  of  his  'Letters.'  For  not 
only  is  there  an  entire  absence  of 
detail,  in  regard  to  the  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  the  ingenious 
tricks,  to  which  (as  all  previous 
experience  indicated)  the  claimants 
to  this  power  are  accustomed  to 
have  recourse;  but  the  nan*ative 
of  one  of  his  cases  shows  such  an 
easy  credulity  on  the  very  face  of 
it,  as  at  once  to  deprive  his  odier 
statements  of  the  least  claim  to 
credence.  I  refer  to  that  (p.  364) 
in  which  folded  papers  or  s^ed 
envelopes  were  forwarded  to  the 
clairvoyantesj  who  returned  them 
— the  seals  apparently  unbroken — 
with  a  correct  statement  of  the 
contained  words.  Now  the  unseal- 
ing of  sealed  letters,  and  the  re- 
sealing  them  so  as  to  conceal  their 
having  been  opened,  are  practised 
on  occasion  in  the  Post-office  of 
probably  every  Continental  capital, 
if  not  in  our  own  ;  and,  as  some  of 
you  have  probably  seen  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  the  doings  in  this  line  of 
a  'medium'  who  professed  to  be 
able  to  return  answers  under  spi- 
ritual influence  to  questions  con- 
tained in  sealed  letters,  have  lately 
been  exposed  in  the  Law-courts  of 
New  York ;  the  medium's  own  wife 
disclosing  the  manner  in  which  the 
unsealing  and  resealing  of  these 
letters  were  effected.  Common 
sense,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
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would  dictate  that  if  the  contents 
of  a  sealed  letter  had  heen  made 
known  by  a  person  in  whose  pos- 
session it  had  lain,  that  letter  had 
been  opened  and  resealed.  Yet  Prof. 
Gregory  preferred  to  believe  that 
these  letters  had  been  read  bj 
clairvoyance  ;  and  numbers  of  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
including  many  of  high  social  con- 
sideration, were  found  to  place  such 
confidence  in  the  'spiritual'  pre- 
tensions of  the  New  York  swindler, 
as  to  submit  to  him  questions  of 
the  most  private  natu^,  with  fees 
that  gave  him  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  ! 

It  was  to  put  the  value  of  Pro- 
fessor  Gregory's  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  dairvoyance  to  the  test, 
that  his  colleague,  Dr.  (afterwards 
Sir  James)  Simpson,  offered  a 
bank-note  of  large  value,  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  box  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  public  official  in  Edin- 
burgh, as  a  prize  to  any  one  who 
could  read  its  number;  and  I  am 
informed  by  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan, 
M.P.,  that  Sir  Philip  Crampton 
(Surgeon  to  the  Queen  in  Ireland) 
did  the  like  in  Dublin.  Though 
these  rich  prizes  remained  open  to 
all  comers  for  at  least  a  year,  none 
of  Major  Buckley's  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  clairvoyantes  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  claim  to 
either  of  them ;  in  fact,  I  believe 
that  not  even  a  single  attempt  was 
made.  And  yet  there  are  even  now 
men  of  high  scientific  distinction 
who  adduce  Professor  Gregory's 
testimony  on  this  subject  as  un- 
impeachable ! ' 

Still  more  akin  to  the  powers 
claimed  for  Spiritualistic  ^mediums,' 


is  that  form  of  alleged  Mesmeric 
clavn)oy<Mice  which  consists  in  the 
vision  of  scenes  or  occurrences  at 
a  distance;  so  that  they  are  de- 
scribed exactly  as  they  are  at  the 
time,  and  not  according  to  the 
expectation  of  the  questioners. 
Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  very  circumstantially  re- 
corded; and  I  most  freely  admit 
that  a  body  of  thoroughly  well- 
attested  and  well-sifted  evidence 
in  their  favour  would  present  a 
strong  claim  to  acceptance.  Every 
ond  knows,  however,  that  plenty 
of  marvels  of  the  same  class  have 
been  current  as  'ghost  stories;' 
and  that  even  some  of  what  were 
regarded  as  the  best  attested  of 
these,  have  faded  out  of  the  credit 
they  once  enjoyed  under  the  ad- 
vancing light  of  a  healthy  Ration- 
alism. And  while  such  as  have  a 
'  transcendental'  turn  of  mind  will 
accept  the  most  wonderful  story 
of  clairvoyance  at  a  distance  with 
little  or  no  hesitation,  those  of  a 
more  sceptical  habit  will  admit 
none  that  has  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  a  search- 
ing cross-examination ;  thinking 
it  more  probable  that  some  latent 
fallacy  is  concealed  beneath  the  os- 
tensible facts,  than  that  anything 
so  marvellous  should  have  really 
happened. 

My  own  attention  was  very 
early  drawn  to  this  subject,  hy 
certain  occurrences  which  fell 
under  my  immediate  observation. 
A  Mesmeric  'somnambule'  said 
to  be  possessed  of  this  power  of 
'  mental  travelling'  being  the  sub- 
ject of  a  seance  at  my  own  house, 
and  being  directed  to  describe  what 


*  It  was  pnblidy  suggested  by  Mr.  Wallace  at  the  Glasgow  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association!  that  the  £ulure  of  the  clairvoyantes  in  the  case  of  Br.  Simpson's  bank-note 
might  be  due  to  there  haying  been  really  no  note  placed  in  the  box.  This  suggestion  I 
indignantly  repudiated  at  the  time,  as  an  unworthy  imputation  upon  the  character  of  a 
public  man  whose  honesty  was  above  all  suspicion.  But  I  might  have  replied  that  if 
the  fact  bad  been  so,  some  of  Major  Buckley's  14JS  clairvoyantet  ought  to  have  found  it 
out.  Br.  Simpson  informed  me  that  on  asking  Br.  Greffory  the  reason  of  their  complete 
abstention,  he  could  give  no  other  account  of  it,  than  uiat  the  very  offer  of  the  reward, 
by  introducing  a  selfish  motive  for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  prevented  its  access  ;  as 
if  Alexis,  Adolphe,  and  numerous  other  professors  of  die  art  of  reading  without  eyes, 
had  not  been  daily  practising  it  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniaiy  gain. 
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she  saw  in  the  rooms  ahove,  gave 
a  correct  and  unhesitating  reply 
as  to  the  occupants  of  my  nursery ; 
whilst  in  regard  to  the  veiy  un- 
usual contents  of  a  store-room 
ahove,  she  was  entirely  at  fault, 
until  I  purposely  prompted  her  by 
leading  questions.  The  next  day 
I  found  out  that  she  had  enjoyed 
ample  previous  opportunities  of 
information  as  to  the  points  which 
she  had  described  correctly ;  whilst 
it  soon  came  to  my  knowledge  that 
a  most  circumstantial  narrative  was 
current  in  Bristol  (where  I  then 
resided)  of  her  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  discerning  the  very  objects 
in  the  store-room  which  she  had 
entirely  &.iled  to  see.  Here,  then, 
was  a  marked  instance  of  two 
sources  of  fallacy  in  narratives  of 
this  description;  first,  the  dis- 
position to  attribute  to  ^occult' 
agencies  what  may  be  readily  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes;  and 
second,  the  'myth-making'  ten- 
dency— far  more  general  than  is 
commonly  supposed — which,  as  I 
have  already  shown  you,  builds  up 
the  most  elaborate  constructions  of 
fiction  upon  the  slenderest  founda> 
tion  of  &ct. 

In  my  interviews  with  Alexis  and 
Adolphe,  also,  both  of  whom  were 
reputed  to  possess  a  veiy  high 
degree  of  this  power,  I  tested  them 
as  to  the  contents  of  my  house, 
which  they  described  in  a  vague 
and  general  way  that  would  apply 
to  almost  any  ordinary  domicile. 
But  both  of  them  spoke  of  my 
drawing-room  as  having  pictures 
on  its  walls,  which  was  not  the  fact ; 
and  neither  of  them,  though  pressed 
as  to  something  very  conspicuous 
which  they  could  not  help  seeing, 
gave  the  least  hint  of  the  presence 
of  an  organ  with  gilt  pipes.  Their 
failure  with  me  does  not,  of  course, 
invalidate  any  real  successes  they 
may  have  gained  with  others ;  but 
my  previous  experience  had  led  me 
to  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  reputed  successes; 
and  these  doubts  were  subsequently 


strengthened  by  the  complete  break- 
down, under  the  persevering  and 
sagacious  enquiries  prosecuted  by 
Dr.  Forbes,  of  a  most  notable  case 
which  excited  great  public  interest 
at  the  time. 

The  wonderful  performances  of 
Miss  Martineau's  servant  J.,  which 
she  announced  to  the  public  in 
1844,  through  the  medium  of  the 
AihencBwm^  culminated  in  a  detailed 
description  —  given  by  J.  in  the 
mesmeric  sleep — of  the  particulars 
of  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  of  which 
her  cousin  was  one  of  the  crew,  as 
also  of  the  previous  loss  of  a  boy 
overboard  ;  with  which  particulars 
it  was  positively  afi&rmed  by  Miss 
Martineau,  and'  believed  by  many 
on  her  authority,  that  the  girl  could 
not  possibly  have  been  previously 
informed,  as  her  aunt  nad  only 
brought  the  account  to  the  house 
when  the  aeaiice  was  nearly  ter- 
minated. On  being  asked,  says 
Miss  M.,  two  evenings  afterwards, 
when  again  in  the  sleep,  whether 
she  had  come  to  know  what  she  re- 
lated by  seeing  her  aunt  telling  the 
people  below,  J.  replied  *  No ;  I 
saw  the  place  and  the  people  them- 
selves— ^like  a  vision.'  And  Miss 
Martineau  believed  her. 

My  sceptical  friend  Dr.  Forbes, 
however,  would  not  pin  his  fisdth  to 
hers ;  and  determined  to  institute, 
through  a  medical  friend  on  the 
spot,  a  more  searching  investigation 
than  Miss  M.  had  ihought  neces- 
sary. The  result  of  this  enquiry 
was  to  prove,  unequivocally,  that  J.  s 
aunt  had  told  the  whole  story  to  her 
sister,  in  whose  house  Miss  M.  was 
residing,  about  three  hours  before 
the  seance;  and  that,  though  J.  was 
not  then  in  the  room,  the  circum- 
stances were  fully  discussed  in  her 
presence  before  she  was  summoned 
to  the  mesmeric  performance.  Thus 
not  only  was  J.  completely  dis- 
credited as  a  seer;  but  the  value  of 
all  testimony  to  such  marvels  was 
seriously  lowered,  when  so  honest 
and  intelligent  a  witness  as  Harriot 
Martineau  could  be  so  completely 
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led  aatray  by  her  'prepossession,' 
as  to  put  forth  statements  as  &cts, 
which  were  at  once  upset  by  the 
carefal  enqniry  which  she  ought 
herself  to  have  made  before  com- 
mitting herself  to  them. 

It  is  the  wise  rule  of  our  law, 
that  no  Evidence  (save  that  of  dy- 
ing declarations)  is  admissible  in 
Court,  that  is  not  capable  of  being 
tested  by  cross-examination;  and 
no  well-trained  investigator  will 
put  forth  a  new  discovery  in  Science, 
until  he  has  verified  it  by  'putting 
it  to  the  question'  in  every  mode  he 
can  think  of. 

If,  in  the  case  I  have  just  cited, 
the  '  common  sense '  view  had  been 
taken  from  the  beginning,  the  cor- 
respondence of  J.'s  circumstantial 
narrative  with  the  actual  facts  of  the 
C€we,  would  have  been  accepted  as 
proving — not  that  she  had  received 
them  in  mesmeric  vision — but  that 
she  had  learned  them  through  some 
ordinary  channel;  and  the  truth  of 
this  conclusion  would  have  at  once 
become  apparent,  when  the  proper 
means  were  taken  to  verify  it.  The 
same  ground  should  (I  contend) 
be  taken,  in  regard  to  all  the 
marvels  of  this  class  which  rest  on 
the  testimony  of  believers  only.  For 
no  one  of  tiiem  is  better  attested 
than  that  which  I  have  just  cited ; 
and  until  the  evidence  in  support 
of  any  case  of  clairvoyance  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  sifted  in  the 
same  thorough  manner,  I  maintain 
that  it  has  no  more  claim  on  our 
acceptance,  than  has  the  specious 
opening  of  a  case  in  a  court  of 
law,  before  it  has  been  subjected 
to  the  hostile  scrutiny  of  the  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side. 

I  need  not  detain  you  long  with 
the  scientific  discussion  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Tdble4uming  and  Table- 
talking]  since  no  facts  have  been 
established  in  regard  to  them, 
which  are  not  susceptible  of  a  very 
simple  explanation.  A  number  of 
persons  seat  themselves  round  a 
table,  and  place  their  hands  upon 


it,  with  a  preconceived  idea  that  the 
table  will  turn;  and  after  some 
time,  it  may  be,  during  which  the 
movement  has  been  attentively 
waited  for,  the  rotation  begins.  If 
the  parties  retain  their  seats,  the 
turning  only  takes  place  as  far  as 
the  length  of  their  arms  allows, 
but  not  unfrequently  they  all  rise, 
feeling  themselves  ooliged  (as  they 
assert)  to  follow  the  table ;  and, 
from  a  walk,  their  pace  may  be 
accelerated  to  a  run,  until  the  table 
actually  spins  round  so  fast  that 
they  can  no  longer  keep  up  with  it. 
And  as  this  happens,  not  merely 
without  any  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  performers  that  they 
are  exercising  any  force  of  their 
own,  but  for  the  most  part  under 
the  full  conviction  that  they  do  not; 
and  since,  moreover,  tables  thus 
move,  which  the  performers  declare 
themselves  unable  to  move  to  the 
same  extent  by  any  voluntary  effort, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  they 
should  conclude  that  some  other 
force  than  their  own  muscular  ac- 
tion must  have  put  it  in  motion. 

But  the  man  of  science,  whether 
Physicist  or  Physiologist,  cannot 
rest  content  without  adequate  proof 
of  this  conclusion;  and  a  test  is 
very  easily  applied.  You  see  here 
a  little  apparatus  consisting  of  two 
pieces  of  board,  two  cedar  pencils, 
two  india-rubber  bands,  two  pins, 
and  a  slender  index-rod;  which 
was  devised  by  Faraday  to  ascertain 
whether  the  table  ever  moves  round 
without  a  lateral  pressure  from  the 
hands  of  the  operators.  For  this 
'  indicator '  is  so  constructed,  that 
when  the  hands  are  placed  upon  it, 
instead  of  inmiediately  upon  the 
table,  any  lateral  pressure  exerted 
by  them  makes  the  upper  board  roll 
upon  the  lower ;  and  the  slightest 
movement  of  thiis  kind  is  so  mag- 
nified by  the  leverage  of  the  index, 
as  to  show  itself  by  a  very  decided 
motion  of  its  point  in  the  opposite 
direction.  By  this  simple  test,  any 
one  may  experimentally  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  table  never  goes  round 
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unless  the  index  of  the  '  indicator ' 
shows  that  lateral  mnscular  pres- 
Bure  is  being  exerted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  movement;  and,  con- 
Tersely,  that  when  snch  lateral 
pressure,  as  shown  by  the  *  indi- 
cator,' is  being  adequately  exerted, 
the  table  moves  round.  The  Phy- 
sicist, therefore,  has  a  right  to 
assert,  that,  until  a  table  shall  be 
fonnd  to  turn  without  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  hands  laid  upon  the 
*  indicator,'  as  shown  by  the  fixity 
of  its  index,  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  the  exertion  of  any  other 
force  t?um  the  rrmscular  action  of  the 
operators.  And  the  Physiologist 
who  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
every  human  being  is  continually 
putting  forth  a  vast  amount  of 
muscular  energy,  of  the  exercise  of 
which  he  is  entirely  unconscious, 
and  who  has  also  studied  that  un- 
conscious influence  of  mental  pre- 
conception, of  which  I  have  already 
given  you  illustrations  in  the  pen- 
dule  explorateur^  at  once  perceives 
that  the  absence  of  any  conscious- 
ness of  exerfcion  on  the  part  of  the 
operators,  affords  no  proof  whatever 
that  it  is  not  being  put  forth ;  while 
he  is  farther  well  aware  that  in- 
i;oZtmfary  muscular  contractions  are 
often  far  more  powerful  than  any 
which  the  will  can  excite. 

The  same  explanation  applies  to 
the  tilting  of  the  table,  which  is 
made  in  response  to  questions  asked 
of  *  the  spirits '  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  influenced.  Nothing 
but  a  strange  prepossession  in  fa- 
vour of  some  '  occult  *  agency  can 
attribute  such  tilting  to  anything 
but  the  downward  pressure  of  the 
hands  laid  upon  it ;  the  hypothetic 
exertion  of  any  other  force  being 
scientifically  inadmissible,  until  it 
shall  have  been  experimentally 
shown  that  the  table  tilts  without 
being  manually  pressed  down.  An 
'indicator'  might  be  easily  con- 
structed, which  should  test  down- 
ward  pressure,  on  the  same  prin- 


ciple that  Faraday's  indicator  tests 
lateral  pressure ;  but  no  one,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  ventured 
to  affirm  that  he  has  thus  demon- 
strated the  absence  of  muscular  pros- 
sure,  although  I  long  since  pointed 
out  that  only  in  this  manner  could  the 
matter  be  scientifically  tested.  Until 
such  demonstration  shall  have  been 
given,  the  tilting — like  the  turning 
— of  tables,  may  be  unhesitatingly 
attributed  to  the  unconscious  mus- 
cular action  of  the  operators ;  while 
the  answers  which  are  brought  out 
by  its  instrumentality  ma^b'e  shown 
to  be  the  expressions,  either — like 
the  movements  of  the  pendule  ear- 
phratewr — of  ideas  actually  present 
to  the  mind  of  one  or  other  of  the 
performers  ;  or — as  often  occurs  in 
Somnambulism  and  other  allied 
states — of  past  ideas  which  have 
left  their  traces  in  the  brain,  al- 
though they  have  dropped  out  of 
the  conscious  memory. 

That  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
responses  ordinarily  obtained  by 
those,  who  (in  entire  good  faith) 
have  practised  this  '  curious  art'  in 
any  of  its  varied  forms — ^including 
planchette  writing — I  have  else- 
where shown*  by  the  analysis  of  a 
number  of  cases  observed  by  myself 
and  recorded  by  others.  And  there 
is  this  very  curious  indication  of  it: 
that  when  the  '  table-talking '  epi- 
demic first  spread  in  this  country, 
a  number  of  low-church  clergymen, 
strongly  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  manifestation  of 
Satanic  agency,  put  to  the  tables  a 
series  of  what  t^ey  regarded  as  test 
questions,  and  got  just  the  answers 
they  expected. 

I  now  come  to  the  existing  phase 
of  the  Epidemic  belief  in  the '  occult,' 
which,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
differs  from  the  preceding  rather  in 
its  outward  manifestations  than  in 
its  essential  nature.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  ghostly  visitations^ 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors, 
were  reputed  to  have  disclosed  by 
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means  of  raps  tHe  place  in  which 
treasure  had  been  hidden,  or  a 
murdered  corpse  had  been  buried. 
Ohosts,  however,  like  Witchcraft, 
seemed  to  have  lost  credit  with  the 
present  generation,  until  brought 
into  vogue  again  as  '  spirits '  by  the 
Rochester  rappings.  A  family  of 
the  name  of  Fox,  including  two  girls 
aged  respectively  about  nine  and 
eleven  years,  went  to  inhabit  a  house 
at  Hydesville  (Bochester  County, 
New  York  State),  in  which  a  murder 
was  said  to  have  been  committed 
many  years  before.  They  had 
not  resided  in  it  long,  when  raps 
were  heard  in  the  girls'  cham- 
ber; sometimes  obviously  issuing 
from  their  persons,  but  sometimes 
apparently  proceeding  from  other 
parts  of  the  room.  Curiosity  was 
excited ;  the  neighbourhood  flocked 
to  witness  the  marvel ;  no  one  could 
detect  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  girls  while  the  raps 
were  sounding ;  and  no  concealed  in- 
strument-aJity  could  be  discovered  by 
careful  search.  The  rappings  soon 
began  to  show  a  certain  coherence  ; 
a  code  of  signals  was  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  which  one  rap  was  to 
mean  no,  three  raps  yes,  and  two 
raps  doubtful  or  wait ;  and  commu- 
nications having  been  thus  opened 
with  the  rappers,  visitors  were 
enabled,  through  the  medium  of 
these  two  girls,  to  summon  and  in- 
terrogate spirits  of  their  departed 
friends.  Multitudes  now  nocked 
from  all  parte  to  witness  the  pheno- 
mena ;  and  the  girls  having  gone  to 
live  with  an  elder  married  sister  at 
Bochester  town,  the  alphabetical 
svstem  was  established  at  her  sugges- 
tion ;  which  enabled  the  spirits  to 
spell  out  their  messages  by  rapping 
at  the  required  letter,  when  either 
the  alphabet  was  repeated  by  the 
enquirer,  or  the  letters  on  an  alpha- 
bet-card were  successively  pointed 
to.  The  excitement  continuing  to  in- 
crease, a  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion was  appointed  by  a  town- 
meeting.  Every  opportunity  was 
given  for  the   enquiry;   but    the 


committee  was  completely  baffled. 
The  enquiry  was  te^en  up,  how- 
ever, by  an  eminent  anatomist^  Dr. 
Austin  Flint,  of  New  York ;  who, 
having  first  convinced  himself  that 
the  sounds  issued  from  the  legs  or 
feet  of  the  girls  themselves,  notwith- 
standing their  apparent  stillness, 
sought  for  a  physiological  explana- 
tion of  them ;  and  soon  found  one 
in  the  power  which  certain  persons 
can  acquire,  of  giving  a  jerking  or 
snapping  action  to  particular  ten- 
doDS  of  either  the  knees,  ankles,  or 
toes, — ^a  patient  of  his  own  being 
able  thus  to  produce  an  exact  imi- 
tation of  the  Bochester  rappings. 
But  the  very  rationality  of  this  ex- 
planation caused  it  to  be  disbelieved 
by  such  as  were  anxious  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  the  spirit- 
world.  The  fame  of  the  Fox  girls 
spread  through  the  United  States ; 
they  established  themselves  as 
'  mediums '  in  New  York ;  and 
before  long  they  were  drawing  a 
large  income  from  the  pockets  of 
their  credulous  visitors. 

Under  the  fostering  influence  of 
pecuniary  temptation,  imitators 
soon  sprang  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States;  'mediums' 
became  numerous  ;  and  one  of 
them,  Mrs.  Hayden,  brought  the 
contagion  to  this  country,  where  the 
'  spirit-rapping  '  Epidemic  rapidly 
spread.  Before  speaking  of  her 
performances,  I  may  mention  that 
rrof.  Schifi*,  since  of  Florence, 
not  only  himself  acquired  the  power 
of  producing  the  raps,  by  the  re- 
peated displacement  of  a  tendon 
which  slides  through  a  ^eath 
behind  the  external  protuberance  of 
the  ankle;  but  exhibited  this  ac- 
quirement to  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  April,  1859,  baring  his 
legs,  and  producing  the  raps  with- 
out any  apparent  movement.  And 
not  more  than  six  years  ago,  a 
female  relative  of  the  Fox  family 
made  a  deposition  before  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town  in  which  she 
resided  ;  stating  that  while  visiting 
the  girls  at  Bochester  many  years 
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before,  slie  had  become  acqnainted 
with  the  entire  secret,  which  she 
fully  disclosed  ;  herself  reproducing 
the    raps    in    verification    of    her 
narrative.     The  manner  in  which, 
both  according  to  this  lady's  ac- 
count, and  the  experience  of  those 
who  witnessed  Mrs.  Hayden's  per- 
formances, the   '  medium  *   divined 
at  what  letters  to  make  the  raps, 
was  very  simple ;  consisting  merely 
in   carefnlly  watching  the  counte- 
nance or  gestures  of  the  questioner, 
who    almost    invariably    gives,  in 
some  way    or   other,    involuntary 
expression  to  his  or  her  expectancy. 
Of  this  1  could  cite  many  proora. 
An  eminent  scientific  friend  told 
me  that  having  been  at  a  party  by 
one  member  of  which  after  another 
Mrs.  Hayden's  powers  were  tested, 
he  was  at  first  greatly  surprised  at 
the  accuracy  of  the  replies  he  ob- 
tained regarding  the  name,  date  of 
death,   and  place  of   death,   of   a 
deceased  friend  of  whom  he  was 
thinking ;  but  that  he  soon  obtained 
a  clue,  by  observing  that  her  success 
varied  with  the  demonstrativeness  of 
the  individual,  and  that  she  utterly 
failed  with  one  of  peculiarly  im- 
perturbable habit.     He  then  made 
a  fresh  trial,   with  the  fixed  pre- 
determination   to     withhold     any 
manifestation  of  his  expectancy  ; 
and  Mrs.  Hayden  was  completely 
baffled.     The  secret  was  divined  by 
Professor  Edward  Forbes  also,  who, 
by  pausing  on  particular   letters, 
made  Mrs.    Hayden  spell  '  Lord 
Tomnoddy'  and   other  waggeries. 


And  the  most  complete  exposure 
of  the  trick  was  given  by  Mr. 
O.  H.  K.  Lewes ;  who  caused  Mrs. 
Hayden  to  rap  out  the  most  absurd 
replies  to  questions  which  he  had 
previously  written  down  and  com- 
municated to  another  member  of 
the  party;  finally  obtaining,  in 
answer  to  the  question  'Is  Mrs. 
Havden  an  impostor?'  three  un- 
hesitating raps  at  the  letters 
Y,E,S.5 

In  the  'Report  on  Spiritualism 
of  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Dialectical  Society,'  you  will  find 
that  Dr.  Edmunds,  the  chairman  of 
that  Committee,  not  only  detected^ 
well-known  professional  'medium' 
in  making  the  raps  with  her  foot, 
but  observed  that  she  regulated  her 
raps  by  intently  watching  the 
questioner,  and  that  when  she  was 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  the 
interposition  of  a  screen,  her  raps 
were  altogether  meaningless.^  My 
own  experience  with  other  'me- 
diums' has  been  to  exactly  the 
same  effect;  one  instance  being  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  Mr.  Foster 
had  correctly  indicated  the  name 
and  year  of  death  of  a  deceased 
friend,  but  he  hesitated  at  the 
month ;  rapping  distinctly  at  J  IT, 
but  being  obviously  puzzled  as  to 
whether  the  next  letter  should  be 
L  (for  July)  or  N  (for  June). 
The  secret  of  this  was,  that  though 
I  knew  the  event  to  have  happened 
in  one  of  these  two  months,  I  could 
not  myself  recollect  which.^ 

Of  the  'higher  phenomena'   of 


*  Mr.  Wallace  explains  this  result  bjassiuning  that  the  raps  were  caused  by  'ionsible 
beings,'  who,  reading  what  was  in  the  questioner's  mind,  answered  a  fool  according  to 
his  folly. 

'  This  drcumstance  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  that  power  of  '  thought  reading ' 
on  the  part  of  the  medium,  which  has  been  affirmed  to  be  possessed  by  certain  individuus 
whose  own  honest  belief  in  it  seems  (as  in  the  case  of  the  divining-rod)  to  be  beyond 
reasonable  question.  But  as  I  found,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that  the  interposition  of 
a  screen  between  Mr.  Foster  and  myself  was  quite  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  spellinjg^-out 
of  a  name,  the  component  letters  of  which  he  had  given  correctly  up  to  that  point,  I 
think  it  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  I  did  give  some  involuntary  indication,  by 
look  or  gesture,  of  the  letters  which  would  form  the  answer  in  my  mind,  although 
endeavouring  to  the  utmost  to  restrain  myself  firom  doing  so. 

'  Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  Editor  of  the  Spectator  upon  a  statement  made  by  the  late 
Professor  De  Morgan,  that  Mrs.  Hayden's  success  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  screen.     But  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  scientific  colleague 
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Spiritualism  —  the  ^  levitation '  of 
chairs  and  tables,  and  even  of  men 
and  women;  the  'elongation'  of 
Mr.  Home's  body,  his  handling  of 
heated  bodies,  and  his  heaping  hot 
coals  on  the  head  of  a  bald  gentle- 
man without  any  discomfort  to  him ; 
the  untying  of  knots  and  change  of 
coats ;  the  production  of  '  spiritual 

n'  tographis;'  the  bringing-in  of 
ts,  flowers,  live  lobsters,  in  dark 
seanceSf  and  the  like — I  have  left 
myself  no  time  to  speak.  The  very 
catalogue  speaks,  to  any  sober  and 
unprepossessed  mind,  of  the  extreme 
improbability  that  any  'spiritual' 
agents  should  so  manifest  their 
presence.  And  in  regard  to  the 
spirit-writing  by  pens  or  pencils,  I 
can  only  say  that  of  the  revelations 
given  by  its  means,  I  have  seen  none 
that  could  claim  any  higher  charac- 
ter than  that  of  unmitigated  '  twad- 
dle.' It  is  because  the  present  gene- 
ration knows  little  of  the  history 
of  former  Epidemics  of  this  kind, 
and  is  therefore  not  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  the  experience  they  have 
afforded,  that  I  have  rather  dwelt 
in  these  lectures  on  the  lessons  of 
the  past  in  regard  to  the  credibility 
of  testimony  on  these  subjects,  than 
discussed  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  statements  now  in  currency  in 
regard  to  the  recent  doings  of  '  the 
spirits.'  It  is  not  because  I  have 
not  investigated  Spiritualism  for 
myself,  that  I  refrain  from  bringing 
before  you  in  detail  the  results  of 
my  enquiries.  I  devoted,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  epidemic,  an  amount 
of  time  and  attention  which  might 
have  been  far  more  profitably  em- 
ployed, to  the  examination  of  its 
pretensions ;  and  it  was  only  after 
I  had  satisfied  myself  by  long  and 
careful  study  that  its  character  was 
fundamentally  the  same  with  that 
of  the  epidemics  I  had  previously 
witnessed,  differing  only  in  the  par- 


ticular form  of  its  manifestations, 
that  I  gave  up  the  enquiry.  I  could 
not  afford  to  sacrifice  the  time  that 
might  be  much  more  profitably 
spent  in  adding  to  our  stock  of  real 
knowledge,  in  the  (so-called)  scien- 
tific investigation  of  such  perform- 
ances as  those  of  the  '  Davenport 
Brothers;'  when  I  found  that  the 
investigation  was  to  be  so  carried 
on,  that  I  should  be  precluded  from 
using  either  my  eyes  or  my  hands, 
the  most  important  instruments  of 
scientific  enquiry.  I  felt  assured  that 
these  performances  would  turn  out 
to  be  mere  conjuring  tricks:  and 
that  they  really  are  so  has  been 
shown,  not  merely  by  Mr.  Maske- 
lyne's  discovery  of  the  secret,  and 
his  repetition  of  the  performances 
as  conjuring  tricks,  but  by  the  re- 
cent public  expose  of  the  whole 
method,  in  Boston  (N.E.),  by  one 
who  formerly  practised  it  for  gain. 
So,  again,  in  other  cases  in  which  I 
stronorly  suspected  the  supposed 
'  spiritualistic '  manifestations  to  bo 
intentional  deceptions,  and  proposed 
their  repetition  under  tast-condi- 
tions  admitted  to  be  &ir,  I  waited 
hour  after  hour  for  the  manifesta- 
tions, the  non-production  of  which 
was  attributed  to  my  '  atmosphere 
of  incredulity.' 

Thus,  having'I'accompanied  a  sci- 
entific friend  to  a  Spiritualistic 
sScmce,  at  which  we  saw  a  small 
light  table  dance  up  and  down 
under  the  hands  of  a  professional 
'  medium '  (Mrs.  M.)  as  she  moved 
across  the  room,  I  pointed  out  to 
my  friend,  who  regarded  this  as  an 
example  of  '  spiritual '  agency,  that 
since  the  '  medium '  wore  a  large 
crinoline  which  completely  con- 
cealed her  feet,  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible for  her  to  have  lifted  the  table 
upon  one  foot,  while  moving  across 
the  room  on  the  other — as  any 
opera-dancer  could  do.     My  friend. 


of  Professor  De  Morgan's,  who  was  repeatedly  present  at  the  spiritualistic  sianees  held  at 
his  house,  that  the  experiments  were  habitually  conducted  there  in  so  loose  a  manner  as 
to  be  alt(^ether  unsatisfactory ;  frauds  of  the  most  transparent  kind  (which  he  himself 
more  than  once  exposed)  being  accepted  as  valid  proofis ;  and  non-natural  interpretations 
being  always  preferred,  when  natujal  explanations  were  obvious. 
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candidly  admitting  the  possibility 
of  this  explanation,  snbseqaently 
inTited  me  to  a  sSance  at  his  own 
honse,  with  a  non-professional '  me- 
dium/ and  asked  meif  I  was  satisfied 
with  the  *  crinoline-gnard  *  of  wire 
and  paper,  which  he  had  so  placed 
ronnd  the  legs  of  a  small  table,  that 
the  'medium'  could  not  lifb  the 
table  on  her  foot  without  breaking 
through  the  '  guard.'  I  replied  that 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  that 
if  I  should  see  the  table  dance  up 
and  down  under  his  'medium's' 
hands,  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Mrs.  M.'s,  I  should  admit  that  it 
was  a  case  for  further  investigation. 
During  a  aSancs  of  two  hours,  how- 
ever, no  other  manifestation  took 
placethan '  raps,'  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  '  spirits ;'  the  interposition 
of  the  '  crinoline  guard '  apparently 
keeping  them  away  from  the  table.* 
In  regard  to  professional  'me- 
diums '  who  make  their  living  by 
the  exercise  of  their  supposed  gifts, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  as  much  right  to  assume 
fraud  until  the  contrary  shall  have 
been  proved,  as  we  have  in  the  case 
of  a  gipsy  fortune-teller,  who  has 
managed  to  learn  a  good  deal  about 
the  chief  people  of  the  country 
neighbourhood  into  which  she 
oomes,  before  she  allows  herself  to 
be  consulted,  and  then  astonishes 
her  credulous  clients  by  the  know- 
ledge of  their  affairs  which  she  dis- 
plays. T  need  not  tell  you  how  one 
after  another  of  such  pretenders 
has  been  detected  in  England.  In 
Paris  the  frauds  of  a  'spiritual* 
Photographic  establishment  were 
brought  into  the  law  courts,  and 
the  persons  concerned  in  them  sen- 


tenced to  severe  punishment,  a  year 
or  two  ago.  And  in  America,  the 
*  Katie  King '  imposture,  which  had 
deluded  some  of  the  leading  spirit- 
ualists in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  was  publicly  ex- 
posed at  about  the  same  time. 

But,  it  is  affirmed,  such  expo- 
sures proioe  nothing  against  the 
genuineness  of  any  new  manifesta* 
non.  I  quite  admit  this.  But  I " 
affirm  that  to  anyone  accustomed 
to  weigh  the  value  of  evidence,  the 
fact  that  the  testimony  in  favour  of 
a  whole  series  of  antecedent  claims 
has  been  completely  upset,  seriously 
invalidates  (as  I  liave  shown  in  re- 
gard to  mesmeric  clairvoyance)  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  testimony  in 
&vour  of  any  new  claimant  to 
occult  x)Owers.  Why  should  I  be- 
lieve the  testimony  of  any  believer 
in  the  genuineness  of  D's  perform* 
ances,  when  he  has  been  obliged  to 
admit  that  he  has  been  egregiously 
deceived  in  the  cases  of  A,  B,  and  C  ? 

The  case  is  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent  in  regard  to  '  mediums '  who 
do  not  practise  for  gain.  For  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  those  who 
have  had  large  experience  in  these 
matters,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
persons  (especially,  I  am  sorry  to 
iiave  to  say  it,  of  the  female  sex) 
who  have  an  extraordinary  pro- 
clivity to  deceit,  even  from  a  very 
early  period  of  life;  and  who  enjoy 
nothing  better  than '  taking-in'  older 
and  wiser  people,  even  when  doing 
so  brings  no  special  advantage  to 
themselves.  Every  medical  man  of 
lai^  experience  has  met  with  cases 
in  which,  young  ladies  have  im- 
posed in  this  way,  by  feigning 
disease,  not  only  upon  their  fiuni- 


'  Since  Uie  delivery  of  this  lecture,  Hr.  Wallace  has  publicly  avowed  himself  to  be 
the  '  sdentific  friend '  to  whom  I  refezred ;  and  has  asserted  that  on  subsequent  occasions 
the  table  did  rise  within  the  '  crinoline  guard.'    Has  it  ever  done  so,  I  ask,  in  the  pre- 


lectures  will  see  that  my  whole  aun  is  to'discover,  on  tlie  generally  admitted  principles  of 
testimony,  what  are  &ct8 ;  and  that  I  have  no  other  *  tl^ry '  to  support,  than  that  of 
the  constancy  of  the  well-ascertained  Laws  of  Nature. 
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lies,  but  upon  their  prenous  doctors; 
the  supposed  patients  sometimes 
undergoing  very  severe  treatment 
for  its .  cure.  And  when  the  new 
attendant  has  sagaciously  found  out 
the  cheat,  and  has  honestly  exposed 
it  to  the  parents,  he  is  in  general 
'  morally'  kicked  out  of  the  house  for 
his  unfounded  aspersion ;  not  every 
one  having  the  good  fortune  of  my 
old  friend  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson,  who 
was  sent  for  some  years  literwards 
by  a  young  married  lady  to  attend 
her  family,  on  account  of  the  high 
opinion  she  had  formed  of  his 
ability,  as  the  only  one  of  the  many 
doctors  formerlv  consulted  about 
her,  who  had  found  out  the  reel 
nature  of  her  case.  I  could  tell 
you  the  particulars,  in  my  posses- 
sion, of  the  detection  of  the  impos* 
ture  practised  by  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  these  lady-mediums, 
in  the  dislaribution  of  flowers  which 
she  averred  to  be  brought  in  by  the 
'spirits '  in  a  dark  seance^  fresh  from 
the  garden,  and  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven ;  the  flowers  having  been 
previously  collected  in  a  basin  up- 
stairs, and  watered  out  of  a  decanter 
standing  by,  into  which  an  inquisi- 
tive sceptic  had  furtively  intro- 
duced a  small  quantity  of  a  nearly 
colourless  salt  (ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium), the  presence  of  which  in 
the  *  dew  *  of  tiie  flowers  was  after- 
wards recognised  by  the  appropriate 
chemical  test  (aper-salt  of  iron) 
which  brought  out  prussian  blue. 

In  other  instances,  again,  I  have 
witnessed  the  most  eztraordinaxy 
seZ/^-deception :  which,  as  in  the 
mesmeric  performances,  invested 
occurrences  which  could  be  readily 
accounted  for  on  '  natural '  prin- 
ciples, with  a  '  supernatural '  cha- 
racter ;  often  through  the  omission 
of  some  essential  fact,  which  is 
entirely  ignored  by  the  narrator. 
Thus  I  was  seriously  informed, 
during  the  Table-turning  epidemic, 
that  a  table  had  been  moved  round 
by  the  will  of  a  gentleman  sitting 
at  a  distance  from  it ;  but  it  came 
out  upon  cross-examination  that  a 
number  of  hands  were  laid  upon  it 


in  the  usual  way,  and  that  a&er  the 
performers  had  sat  for  some  time 
m  silent  expectation,  the  operator 
called  ux)on  the  spirit  of '  Samson  * 
to  move  the  table,  which  then  obe- 
diently went  round.  Sometimes 
the  essential  &ct,  under  the  influence 
of  this  proclivity,  completely  passes 
out  of  the  mind  of  tne  narrator ; 
as  in  the  instance  of  a  lady,  cited 
by  Miss  Cobbe  in  her  paper  on  the 
Fallacies  of  Memory,  who  assured 
Miss  G.  that  a  table  in  her  drawing- 
room  had  some  years  before  cor- 
rectly rapped-out  her  age  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons,  none  cf 
whom  were  near  the  table ;  the  fact 
being  impressed  on  her  mind  by  her 
annoyance  at  the  disclosure,  which 
was  so  great  that  she  sold  the  table ! 
Having  assured  Miss  Cobbe  that 
she  could  verify  the  statement  by 
reference  to  notes  made  at  the  time, 
she  subsequently  coxrected  it,  very 
honestly,  by  tellmg  Miss  C.  that  she 
found  that  there  wern  hands  on  the 
table.  So,  I  have  been  recently  re- 
quested by  a  gentleman  to  go  and  see 
a  light  table  made  heavy  at  the 
will  of  a  person,  standing  apart 
from  it;  a  table  which  could  be 
ordinarily  lifted  on  a  single  finger, 
requiring  the  strength  of  the  ha^ds 
to  raise  it  when  so  commanded. 
Thinking  that  this  might  be  a  trick 
of  the  kind  that  Houdin  played  upon 
the  Arabs  by  means  of  an  electro- 
magnet, I  made  some  preliminary 
enquiries  with  a  view  to  satisfy 
myself  whether  the  phenomenon 
was  to  be  thus  accounted  for ;  and 
finding  that  it  was  not,  I  was  about 
to  go  to  witness  it,  when  I  received  * 
a  letter  from  the  brother  of  my 
correspondent,  who  told  me  that  he 
thought  I  ought  to  know  the  real 
conditions  of  the  performance; 
which  were  that  the  hands  of  two  of 
the  operators*  fiamily  being  first 
laid  upon  the  table,  the  table  was 
upset  and  lay  on  the  floor  on  its 
side ;  and  that  then,  their  hands 
still  pressing  sideways  upon  the 
top  of  the  table,  it  could  be  made 
light  or  heavy  by  the  will  of  the 
operator  at  a  distance,  a  single  fin- 
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ger  being  able  to  raise  it  np  in  the 
one  caae,  wbile  the  whole  hand  was 
required  in  the  other.  And  thns, 
as  in  the  ease  of '  the  spirit  of  Sam- 
son/ it  became  evident  that  the  will 
of  the  operator  was  exercised  in  re- 
flating the  pressure  of  tbe  hands 
in  contact  with  the  table,  there 
being  no  evidence  whatever  of  any 
alteration  in  its  actual  weight. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  set 
before  you  what  a  long  sequence  of 
experiences  seems  to  me  to  teach  in 
regard  to  this  subject ;  namely,  that 
we  should  trust  rather  to  the  evi- 
dence of  our  sense  than  to  that  of 
our  senses.  That  the  latter  is  liable 
to  many  fiftUaoies,  we  are  almost 
daily  finding  out.  If  we  go  to  see 
the  performances  of  a  conjuror,  we 
see  things  which  we  hnow  to  be  im- 
possibihties ;  and  that  knowledge 
makes  us  aware  that  they  cannot 
really  happen  as  tbey  seem  to  hap- 
pen. Thus  every  conjuror  can  pour 
out  scores  of  glasses  of  different 
kinds  of  wine  from  a  single  bottle ; 
or  can  tumble  a  great  pile  of 
bouquets  out  of  a  single  hat ;  but 
we  know  that- he  must  do  this  from 
some  larger  store,  which  he  dex- 
terously conceals  from  our  view. 
So  the  celebrated  conjuror,  Bosco, 
seemed  even  to  those  who  were 
closely  watching  him  within  a  very 
short  distance,  to  convert  a  living 
hare  into  two  living  rabbits ;  the 
movements  by  which  he  made  the 
exchange  from  a  bag  behind  him, 
being  so  extraordinarily  rapid  as  to 
elude  the  observation  of  the  by- 
standers, whose  attention  he  fixed 
(the  great  secret  alike  of  conjurors 
and  professional  '  mediums  ')  upon 
something  else.  And  I  conclude 
therefore,  as  I  began,  with  the 
a£Srmation  that  we  have  a  right  to 
reject  the  testimony  of  the  most 
truthful  and  honest  witnesses,  as 
to  asserted  phenomena  which  are 
as  much  opposed  to  the  'Laws 
of  Nature '  as  the  transport  of  a 


human  being  through  the  air,  or 
the  conversion  of  a  nare  into  two 
rabbits ;  until  the  facts  of  the  case 
shall  have  been  so  thoroughly 
sifted  by  the  investigation  of '  scep- 
tical experts,'  as  to  present  an  irre- 
sistible claim  on  our  belief.  In 
every  case  within  my  knowledge 
in  which  such  investigation  luis 
been  made,  its  fallacies  have  be- 
come apparent;  and  when,  there- 
fore, I  receive  narratives  from 
persons  quite  credible  as  to  ordinary 
matters,  as  to  extraordinary  occur- 
rences which  have  taken  place 
within  their  knowledge,  I  think 
myself  justified  in  telling  them 
plainly  that  their  conviction  cannot 
govern  my  beUef,  because  both 
theory  and  experience  have  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  amount  of 
testimony  is  good  for  anything 
which  is  given  by  persons  'posses- 
sed '  with  a  '  dominant  idea  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  it. 

As  I  wrote  twenty-three  years 
ago— 

In  all  ages  the  poMesBion  of  men's  minds 
bj  dominant  ideas  has  been  most  complete 
▼hen  .these  ideas  have  been  religious  aber- 
rations. The  origin  of  such  abenations 
has  nniformly  lain  in  the  preference  given 
to  the  feelings  over  the  judgment,  in  the 
inordinate  indolgenee  of  emotional  excite- 
ment, without  adequate  control  on  the  part 
of  the  rational  wiU.  Those  who  are  thns 
affected  place  themselves  beyond  the 'pale 
of  any  appeals  to  their  reasoning  faculty, 
and  lead  others  into  the  same  position. 
Thejr  are  no  more  to  be  argued  with  than 
are  insane  patients.  They  cannot  accept 
any  proposition  which  they  fancy  to  be  in 
the  least  inconsistent  with  their  preposses- 
sions ;  and  the  evidence  of  their  own  feel- 
ings is  to  them  the  highest  attainable 
truth.* 

Many  of  the  victims  of  these 
delusions  have  become  the  subjects 
of  actual  Insanity ;  which  has  been 
attributed  by  believers  to  *  a  spirit 
having  entered  in  and  taken  posses- 
sion.' What  kind  of  *  spirits  *  they 
are  which  thus  take  possession  of  cre- 
dulous and  excitable  minds,  I  hope 
that  I  have  now  made  sufficiently 
plain : — they  are  Dominant  Ideas. 


Quarter l$f  BevieWt  October  1853. 
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THE   ASTBONOMY   OF  THE   FUTURE. 
To  THB  Editob  of  '  Frasbb's  ICaqazdtb.' 

Sib, — In  coiueqaeiice  of  an  orezsight  I  omitted  to  tnm  to  the  laet  page  of  joxa 
Jannacy  Number  until  now,  when  I  oheerved  there  some  etrictures  on  my  artiele  Vhich 
appetured  in  your  Norember  Number.    Although  rather  late  in  the  da^,  J  hope  yon  will 
permit  me  to  occupy  a  small  portion  of  your  space  for  a  brief  Tindication  of   my 
accuracy,  as  J  would  not  haye  any  of  your  readers  fiuicv  that  I  had  so  far  abused  your 
confidence  as  to  make  Fra$er  a  yehide  for  the  dissemination  of  erode  ^d  ill-dig^rated 
ideas.    I  must  commence  my  reply  to  my  eminent  censor,  Frofeisor  Newman,  by  »-Ki^^«Vi»»g 
him  tcx  the  courteous  controversial  tone  which  he  has  adopted  towards  me,  and  I  wiU 
endeavour  to  imitate  hia  good  example.    He  says  that  he  was  *  startled  to  find  Mr. 
N.  C.  attributing  to  Newtonians  the  belief  that  there  is  a  centrifugal  force  at  wofrk  aa 
a  cause  of  the  motion  of  a  planet  or  satellite  around  its  principal.    At  Oxford,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  fiimiliarly  taught  that  centrijpugal  motion  was  atone  correct, 
and  that  centrifugal  force  was  a  mere  ikncy  to  correspond  with  centripetal /oive ;  but 
the  centrifugal  motion  ii  a  mere  result  of  the  FBimrnrB  imfui.8b^  not  of  any  centrifugal 
force.'    Now  this  doctrine,  though  *  familiarly  taught  at  Oxford  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,'  certainly  did  not  fiud  its  way  into  the  popular  manuals  of  science  of  that  period, 
^e  theory  that  centrifugal /orce  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  reTolution  of  the  planets 
in  their  orbits  was  distinctly  advocated  in  various  well-known  and  authoritative  works. 
For  instance,  Fers^uson's  Letfturest  pages  28  and  32,  Vol.  L  Edinbui^h  edition,  published 
1823 ;  Joyces  Scientific  Dialmee,  page  108,  Vol.  I.  chapter  on  '  Th»  Laws  of  Motion,' 
published  1825  '*  Manet's  Gallery  of  Nature,  top  of  page  39,  no  date,  published  by  Orr 
&  Co.  about  35  years  ago ;  Lardner^s  Astronomy,  par.  29,  chap.  <  The  Earth,'  par.  7,  chap. 
*  The  Sun.'    The  authors  of  all  these  books  were  staunch  Newtonians,  and  they  nowhere 
use  the  expression  '  centrifugal  motion ;'  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Ftognson's  exhaustive 
chapter  on  '  Central  Forces.'    In  fisict,  it  is  scarcely  a  correct  scieatifie  phrase.    The 
planet  is  in  motion  which  was  supposed  to  be  governed  by  the  two  forces,  th^  centrifugal 
and  centripetal. 

In  my  article  I  have  given  credit  to  the  Newtonians  for  their  doctrine  of  primitive 
impulse.  We  all  know  the  assumed  law,  that  a  body  receiving  an  impulse  m  unob- 
structed space  would  move  on  for  ever  in  a  direct  line  until  it  met  with  somMlihig  to 
arrest  or  divert  it.  In  our  universe  a  body  so  impelled  would  psactically  soon  meet 
with  plenty  of  somethings  to  check  its  career,  and  unless  the  primary  impolse  were 
continually  repeated,  the  body  would  soon  become  a  prey  to  some  more  permanent 
infiuence. 

I  have  no  objection  to  Pantheism  as  the  lowest  form  of  Theism,  and,  with  Professor 
Newman,  I  reverently  acknowledge  the  presence  of  God  in  all  His  works ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  an  acceptable  theory  to  believe  that  God  ordains  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  universe,  and  that  He  is  afterwards  compelled  constantly  to  inter- 
rene  to  prevent  His  own  laws  crushing  up  -creation  into  chaos :  yet  such  is  the  theory 
advocated  by  Ferguson  in  his  LeetureSf  page  32 ;  and  it  really  is  the  natural  corollary 
firom  the  Newtonian  system  of  planetary  movement ;  although  Brewster  controverts  this 
view,  and  states  that  there  are  ample  compensations  in  the  universe  to  keep  its  condi- 
tions properly  balanced.  What  these  con<utions  and  compensations  axe  I  hare  endta»> 
Toured  to  explain  from  what  I  have  presumed  to  consider  a  more  advanced  science. 

I  hope  none  of  your  readers  are  under  the  impression  that  there  is  anythiog  in  my 
article  which  conflicts  with  those  splendid  mathematical  calculations  and  demonstiatioDS 
respecting  the  known  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  relative  influence 
which  these  bodies  exercise  on  each  other.  My  purpose  is  merely  to  advocate  a  simpler 
system  of  astronomical  teaching,  and  to  call  things  by  what  I  imagine  to  be  their  hght 
names. 

The  revelations  of  the  spectroscope  have  lately  materially  modified  the  attitude  of 
science  towards  the  sun  ana  stars.  Scientists  now  consider  that  the  presence  of  metallic 
vapours,  which  have  been  detected  in  the  rays  proceeding  from  sun  and  stars,  is  due  to 
luminous  incandescence,  the  result  of  intense  heat  and  combustion  on  the  surlhoe  of 
these  bodies.  I  have  endeavoured,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  that  these  metallic  yvpomn 
may  be  caused  by  chemical  action  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  alleged  combustion, 
although  it  is  apparently  unmistakably  visible. 

•  •"^  #"«  ft  «  #  ' 

NEWTON  CROSLAND. 
Blacxbz^th  :  January  30^  1877, 
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POPULAR  SONGS  OF  TUSCANY. 


'T  Agentfl  Toscana,' as  her  friends 
Jj  lovingly  call  her,  is  certainly 
ihe  land  of  song.  Eveirone  sings, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
all  can  join  in  the  chorus  of  the 
popular  stomeUi — ^bom,  one  knows 
not  where — which  crop  up  every 
spring  with  the  flowers,  and  every 
autumn  with  the  ripening  grapes. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  the  people  to 
sing  their  rispeUi  or  etomeUi  for 
you.  They  will  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  care  for  their  roha 
antica^  or  old  stuff;  and  as  to  re- 
peating the  words — •  Questa  va  in 
canto,  in  disoorso  non  si  pu61  dire  * 
(this  does  for  avnging,  but  one 
cannot  sa/y  the  words)  will  be  their 
answer.  The  peasants,  the  brick- 
layers,  carpenters,  &c.,  generally 
sing  at  their  work,  and  the  siomeUo 
particularly  is  pressed  into  every 
variety  of  service.  The  lover  se- 
renades his  mistress  with  buminff 
words  of  love ;  the  disappointed 
suitor,  as  he  passes  the  house  of  his 
successful  rival,  or  of  the  Pithless 
fiedr  one,  insults  or  upbraids  vrith 
a  stomeUo ;  two  women  quarrel — 
they  instantly  begin  sUmiellare  each 
other,^  ridiculing  personal  defects, 
or  yoidiuj?  family  quarrels  in  the 
choicest  Tuscan. 

The  rispetto  is,  almost  without 
exception,  a  love-song  in  six,  eiffht, 
or  ten  lines.  The  music  is  mdlan- 
choly,  often  in  the  minor  key,  and 
some  of  the  old  airs  are  like  a  re- 
citative; the  end  notes  being  drawn 
out  as  long  as  possible;  some  of 
them  sound  very  like  eastern  airs. 

VOL.  XV. — NO.  LIXXVIII.  NSW  SBRISB. 


How  it  is  that  no  musician  has 
ever  taken  the  trouble  to  note  down 
the  music  of  the  reaZ  popular  songp, 
I  cannot  imagine.  Gk>rdigiani, 
Gampani,  Palloni,  and  many  other 
maestri  have  composed  music  to 
the  old  words,  or  to  modem  imita- 
tions of  them,  but  their  rispeUi 
and  fftomeUi  are  very  unHke  the 
^nuine  thing.  The  old  airs  are 
difficult  to  catch,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  note ;  but  with  the 
kind  help  of  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor,  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  con- 
siderable collection :  some  from  the 
peasants  in  the  country,  some  from 
friends,  and  others  from  hackney 
coachmen,  masons,  &c.,  in  Florence. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  San  Fred- 
iano  and  San  Nicol6  quarters  of  the 
town  are  reckoned  the  best  singers, 
and  a  guitar  is  to  be  seen  in  nearly 
every  house  on  the  southern,  or 
unfashionable  side  of  the  Amo. 
New  songs  are  composed  by  the 
people  every  year,  and  on  fine  sum- 
mer nights  one  often  meets  a  silent 
crowd  of  one  or  two  hundred  people 
following  three  or  four  men  with 
guitars,  and  perhaps  a  flute.  You 
ask  an  explanation.  *  E  Oreste  che 
canta.'  *It  is  Oreste  who  is  sing- 
ing,' is  the  answer.  Some  of 
|Bem  have  beautiful  voices  and 
sing  wonderfuUy  well.  I  know 
of  a  young  mason  with  a  tenor 
voice  who  was  offered  4002.  a 
year — a  large  sum  in  Florence — 
if  he  would  leam  to  sing  for  the 
stage,  but  he  preferred  his  liberty 
and  refused.  As  the  singers  pass 
002 
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slowly  ihrongh  the  streets,  jou  hear 
the  noise  of  opening  windows  far 
ahead,  and  occasionallj  a  load 
•bene!*  or  *  bravo!'  comes  from 
above,  generally  acknowledged  by 
the  litue  band  stopping  a  few 
minntes  to  finish  their  song.  One 
of  the  well-known  singers  in  flo- 
renoe  at  the  present  moment  nnites 
the  incongpraons  occnpations  of  a 
batcher  and  a  flower  vendor.  In 
winter  he  kills  oxen  and  lambs,  and 
in  sammer  he  sells  flowers.  When 
he  sleeps  I  know  not,  as  he  sings 
nearly  all  night  long  in  the  different 
people's  cafis  and  in  the  streets 
with  his  companions. 

Q.  Tigri,  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant among  modem  writers,  has 
made  an  excellent  collection  of 
the  words  of  stomslli  and  rispetti. 
The  nspetto  may  be  defined  as 
a  respectM.  (rispettoso)  saluta- 
tion from  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  or 
vice  versd.  The  following  is  ah 
example : 

Yi  Tengo  a  aalutare,  rosa  gentile. 
Vera  delizia  del  giaidin  d'amore. 
Decco  qua  il  Tostro  servo  nmile  e  vile, 
Chi  y'a  donato  la  sua  vita  e  il  cnore. 
A  Toi  sMndina  reverente  e  umile. 
Come  si  dere  a  un  fedel  tervltore  ; 
Per6  ti  prego,  rosa  oolorita, 
Sarai  cagion  ch'io  perder6  la  Tita  ? 

I  come  to  greet  thee,  gentle  rose,  that 

solely 
The  true  delight  of  love's  £Eiir  garden  art : 
Look  down  upon  thy  slave,  so  poor  and 

lowly, 
Who  hath  to  thee  given  up  his  life  and 

heart 
To  thee  he  hows  him  down  in  reverenoe 

holy, 
Fulfilling  so  a  faithfol  servant's  part ; 
But   yet  I  pray  thee,  rose   of  brightest 

hues, 
Wouldst  thou  be  cause  that  I   my  life 
should  lose  ? 

Here  is  a  charming  description  of 
the  seven  beanties  a  woman  onght 
to 


Sette  bellecze  vuol*  aver  la  donna: 
Prima— che  beUa  si  possa  chiamare  ; 
Alta  dev*  esser  sensa  la  pianello, 
E  biancae  rossa  senza  su'  liseiare ; 
Lan^i  di  spalla  e  stretta  in  cintuxella ; 
La  bella  boooa^  e  il  bel  nobU  parlare. 


Se  poi  si  tira  su  le  blonde  treoce, 
Deoco  la  donna  di  sette  beUezn. 

The  perfect  woman  should  have  beauties 

seven: 
First  she  must  have  the  right  to  be  called 

fair- 
Tall  she  should  be,  without   her  sUppeis 

even; 
Of  red  and  white  in  which  paint  claims 

no  share. 
To  shoulders  broad  a  thin  waist  should 

be  given ; 
From  sweet  lips,  sweet  and  noble  speech 

should  fare : 
If;  besides  these,  she  should  be   golden- 
tressed. 
Behold  the  maid  with  the  seven  beauties 

blessed! 

Again,  the  lover  hears  the  moon 
lamenting  the  loss  of  two  of  her 
stars.  She  complains  to  Cnpid, 
and  refoses  to  remain  in  the  sky: 

La  luna  s'i  venuta  a  lamentare, 
Inde  U  faccia  del  divino  Amore; 
Dice  che  in  cielo  non  ci  vuol  mh  stare ; 
Che  tolto  gliel*  avete  lo  splendore. 
E  si  lamenta,  e  si  lamenta  forte ; 
L*  ha  oonto  le  sue  stelle,  non  son  tutte. 
£  gliene  manca  due,  e  voi  V  avete ; 
Son  que*  du'  oochi  che  in  fironte  tenete ! 

The  moon  has  eome  to  make  her  lamenta- 
tion ; 

Before  the  face  of  Cupid  she  doth  bend  her : 

No  more  i*  the  sky,  she  says,  she*ll  hold 
her  station, 

Because  that  you  have  robbed  her  of  her 
splendour. 

And  still  her  loud  lament  on  this  doth  bear. 

That,  when  she  counto  her  stars,  all  are 
not  there. 

There  are  two  missing — and  the  theft  is 
thine: 

They  are  the  two  eyes  in  thy  fece  that 
shine. 

Generally  speaking,  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  rispetto  are  repetitions 
in  altered  words  of  the  two  former 
ones.  It  is  difficult  to  rendi^  the 
tender  grace,  the  perfect  simplicity. 
and  the  parity  of  language  and  of 
style,  in  a  translation.  The  pea- 
sants, shepherds,  anji  charcoal  bar- 
ners  of  the  Pistoian  moontaxns 
speak  to  this  day  the  Italian,  or 
rather  the  Tuscan,  of  the  great 
poets.  They  read  Tasso  in  the 
winter  nights,  sitting  round  the 
big  open  fireplace;  the  scholar  of 
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the  house  reads  aload ;  and  the  verse 
of  the  gentle  poet  may  perhaps  live 
longer  under  the  fir-trees  of  the 
Apennine  than  upon  the  lagones  of 
Venice.  The  children  learn  long 
passages  by  heart,  and  the  recog- 
nised declaration  of  love  by  a  young 
peasant  is  his  singing  the  oUa/oe 
rime  of  Tasso  under  the  window  of 
the  girl  he  purposes  to  court  with 
a  view  to  marriaee.  The  songs 
which  come  from  the  mountains  are 
not  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  language  than  for  their  de- 
licacy and  the  respect  for  women 
which  they  breathe.     Thus  : 

8e  dormi,  o  se  non  dormi,  yiso  adorno, 
Alza  la  bionda  e  delicata  testa — 
Atcolta  lo  tQO  amor  che  ta  hai  d'  intornOi 
Diee  che  tn  ti'aflua  alia  finestra ; 
Ma  non  ti  dice  che  tu  vada  foora, 
Perchi  la  notte  i  coea  diaoneeta : 
Facciali  aUa  finestra,  e  stanne  in  caea, 
Perch'io  sto  Aiora,  e  fo'  V  inserenata. 
Faeciati  alia  fineetra,  e  stanne  dentro, 
Perch'io    sto    fbora,    e    fiiccio    nn    gran 
lamento. 

Sleep'st  thon,  or  wak'st  thou,  sweet  face  of 

my  dearest? 
lift  that  &ir  head   in   all   its  delicate 

beauty — 
List  to  the  lore  that  to  thy  heart  sits 


He  tells  thee  that  to  look  out  is  thy  duty: 
But  tells  thee  not  to   come  out  in  tne 

gloaming, 
For  night  is  not  the  time  for  maiden's 

roaming: 
But  look  out  fh>m  the  casement  of  thy 

chamber, 
Because  I  stand  and  sing,  nor  think  to 

clamber. 
Look  from  thy  casement — to  this  prayer 

consenting, 
Because  I  stand  without,  and  make  a  great 

lamenting. 

In  autumn  there  is  a  considerable 
emigration  of  the  ablebodied  men 
from  the  hills  above  Pistoia  and  the 
country  round  Siena  to  the  Marem- 
ma,  to  find  work.  They  push  on  as  far 
as  Elba,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  where 
they  are  employed  as  miners,  wood- 
cutters, charcoal-burners,  and  road- 
makers.  But  the  love  they  bear 
to  their  Apennines  never  bums 
dim,  and  they  generally  keep  toge- 
ther in  bands  from  the  same  village 
or  district.     In  spring  they  return 


with  their  carefully-hoarded  earn- 
ings to  their  families.     This  yearly 
wandering  has  given  rise  to  many 
of  their  songs.     The  following  is 
the  parting  song  of  a  young  lover 
to  his  sweetheart : 
Quando  che  mi  partii  dal  mi'  paeee, 
Lasciai  piangenao  la  mi  'nnamorata, 
£t  r  era  tanto  bella  e  si  oortese, 
Chi  press  a  domandar  ddla  tomata. 
E  gb  risposi  con  poche  parole : 
La  tomata  sar4  quando  Dio  mole ; 
£  gli  risposi  con  parole  umile : 
La  tomata  sari  fra  maggio  e  aprile  I 
When  from  my  Tillage  I  was  boun'  tat 

starting, 
I  parted  from  my  love  with  salt  tears 

burning. 
So  fair    and    courteous  in  that  hour  of 

parting 
Was  she,  she  questioned  me  of  my  return- 
ing, 
And  I  made  brief  reply  to  my  heart's 

treasure. 
That  my  return  would  be  at  Ghxl's  good 

pleasure; 
And  I  made  her  reply,  in  humble  way, 
I  would  retum  'twixt  April-tide  and  May. 

The  girl  whose  lover   has  gone 
sings: 

Come  faranno  i  mi'  occhi  beati 
A  star  lontan  da  voi  cinque  o  sei  meet  ? 
Come  faranno,  che  so'  innamorati  ? 
A  noia  gli  Termn  queste  paesi : 
A  noia  gli  venan  questi  ooittomi : 
Sempre  pregher6  1'  ciel  che  ritorm'ate. 

What  will  these  eyes  do,  late  so  blest  io 

seeing, 
With  my  love  from  me  fire  or  six  months 

parted? 
What  will  they  do,  to  whom  loTe  was  their 

being? 
How  will  they  loathe  the  hamlet  whence 

he  started, 
The  country  round  about  how  they'll  be 

spurning  I 
My  constant  prayer  shall  be  for  thy  re- 

turning. 
How  heavily  the  days  will  pass,  alack  t 
The  while  I  pray  HeaTen  for  thy  coming 

back 

Her  lover  replies : 
Tomer6,  toraer6,  non  dubitare, 
Caro  mio  bene,  non  aver  paura, 
Che  a  breve  tempo  mi  vedrai  tornare : 
Che  impressa  porto  ognor  la  tua  fignra. 
AUor  ti  cessero,  bella,  d'  amare, 
Quando  morto  sar6  in  sepoltura. 

Ill  return.  Til  retum  ;  fear  not  that,  my 

own  dearie. 
With  never  a  doubt  let  thy  heart  be  dis- 

trest, 
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That  after  brief  absence  again  111  be  near 

thee. 
And  till  then  thy  face  I  bear  stamped  on 

my  breaet. 
Nor  e*er  will  I  cease  in  my  heart's  core  to 

wear  thee. 
Till  dead  in  the  cold  of  the   tomb    Tm 

at  rest. 

A  number  of  the  letters  written 
daring  these  long  absences  are  in 
rhyme,  either  composed  by  the 
young  people  themselves,  or,  if 
they  cannot  write,  by  the  village 
poet,  who  has  a  large  custom,  and 
for  a  few  pence  writes  the  letter  in 
prose  or  in  verse,  and  even  paints 
some  fitting  symbol  on  the  first 
page — such  as  a  heart  transfixed  by 
a  dart,  two  hearts  bound  by  a 
chain,  two  vases  of  flowers,  or  two 
wreaths.  Some  of  these  letters 
have  been  collected  and  printed  by 
6.  Tigri  and  by  Tommaseo.  Those 
which  invoke  the  aid  of  the  swallow 
are  particularly  pretty,  begging  the 
bird  who  comes  from  the  sea  to 
stay  her  flight,  and  to  give  the  dis- 
consolate lover  a  feather  from  her 
lovely  wing,  wherewith  to  write  to 
his  love  a  golden  letter ;  promising 
to  give  back  the  amorous  feather 
to  the  swallow,  and  begging  her  to 
carry  the  letter  safely  to  his  lady- 
love. Another  complain^  that  he 
tried  to  write  the  name  he  loves, 
but  the  pen  was  so  full  of  melan- 
choly and  the  inkstand  of  sorrow, 
that  he  never  could  succeed,  adding 
that  if  the  waters  of  the  sea  were 
ink,  the  earth  paper,  and  all  the 
grass  that  grows  on  it  pens,  he 
would  still  need  more  sheets  of 
paper  to  tell  the  immensity  of  his 
love. 

Many  of  the  phrases  and  com- 
parisons in  these  letters  are  taken 
from  the  old  rispetti  and  stomellij 
which  every  peasant  learns  by 
heart  as  a  child,  together  with  the 
proverbs  in  which  Tuscany  is  so 
rich.  Some,  again,  have  doubtless 
descended  for  generations,  and  the 
lover  has  only  to  change  a  name, 
and  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  eyes, 
to  make  his  letter  suitable.  Others, 
are   descriptions  of  the  Maremma 


and  of  the  work  doing,  or  of  Borne 
the  '  city  of  eternal  beauty.' 

The  rispetU  have  a  likeness  to 
the  ancient  strambotti  (derived 
from  Strani  Motti),  which  used  to 
be  sung  in  Sicily  in  Manfredi's 
time,  and  I  believe  that  in  some 
parts  of  Tuscany  the  peasants  still 
use  the  latter  name  for  their  songs. 
They  were  successfully  imitated  by 
Puloi,  Poligiani,  and  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  some  of  whose  sonnets 
are  even  now  popular. 

In  the  villages  the  old  custom  of 
'  andare  a  yeglia '  still  exists.  At 
nightfall  the  young  men  go  in  com- 
panies to  houses  where  there  are 
young  girls,  to  sing  and  dance; 
some  of  theii*  dances  are  accom- 
panied by  songs,  as  La  OaXLetta 
and  La  Venessiana.  The  dancers 
sing  two  lines,  and  the  musician 
then  plays  the  *  ricordmo^*  or  *  inter- 
caLare^*  a  sort  of  quick  refrain^ 
generally  in  the  minor  key,  while 
the  yoimg  people  dance  round  him 
in  couples.  The  following  are 
fii.YOurite  words  to  these  danoe 
airs : 

La  bella  ballerina  k  entrata  in  hallo, 
Mirala  un  po'  come  la  balla  bene ! 
Mirala  al  oollo  se  le'  ci  ha  il  oorallo ; 
La  bella  ballerina  i  entrata  in  hallo. 
Mirala  al  petto  so  le'  ci  ha  il  bel  flore ; 
La  bella  ballerina  i  col  suo  amore. 
Mirala  in  dito  se  le'ci  ha  il  diamante ; 
La  bella  ballerina  h  col  suo  amante, 
Mirala  in  petto  se  le'  ci  ha  la  rosa ; 
La  bella  ballerina  h  fatta  sposa. 

The  gracefiil  dancer  hath  come   to    the  ' 

dancing. 
Look  at    her— only  look — ^how  well  she 

dances ! 
Look  at  her  neck,  what  coral  on  it  glandns ! 
The  graceful  dancer  hath  come    to  the 

dancing. 
Look  at  her  breast,  how  sweet  a  flower  is 

there.' 
The  graceful  dancer  now  is  with  her  dear, 
liook  at  her  hand,  which  rings  of  diamond 

cover; 
The  grace^l  dancer  now  is  with  her  loTer. 
Look,  how  her  rosy  breast  the  roses  hide, 
The  graceful  dancer  hath  become  a  bride. 

Other  dances,  as  the  Trescone^  the 
VUlan  di  Sjpagna^  the  Manfrina^ 
the  Marina^  the  Gontraddanza,  the 
Bergamaeca^     the     Faesana^     the 
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MUorddnOj  the  MorescOj  Ao.^  have 
each  iheir  peculiar  air,  but  no 
words ;  except  the  Vita  d*orOy  when 
the  man  sings  on  ceasing  to 
dance : 

O  Tita  d'  OTO,  vita  d'  argento ! 
Dammi  la  i^ano,  chi  son  contento  I 

Oh,  life  of  golden— life  of  nlver  store  I 
Give  me  thj  hand,  and  I  will  ask  no  more. 

The  ancient  custom  of  going  round 
and  serenading  the  young  girls  on 
the  last  night  of  April  still  lingers 
in  some  Tuscan  villages.  The  old 
Florentine  writers  describe  the  splen- 
did  festivals  in  town  and  country  for 
the  Cahn  di  Maggio^  and  the  songs 
called  Maggi.  The  peasants  in  out-of- 
the-way  villages  still  plant  a  branch 
of  some  flowering  shrub  before  the 
doors  of  their  sweethearts,  or  carry 
a  kind  of  Maypole,  Ifato,  adorned 
with  fresh  flowers  and  lemons,  and 
sing  in  chorus,  while  the  lover 
presents  a  small  nosegay  to  his 
mistress : 

Or  h  di  maggio,  e  florito  h  il  limone ; 
No)  salutiamo  di  easa  il  padrone. 
Ora  h  di  maggio,  e  gli  e  ftorito  i  rami ; 
fialutiam  le  rag|iizze  oo'  raoi  dami. 
Ora  h  di  maggio,  che  fiorito  h  i  fiori ; 
Salutiam  le  zagasse  oo'  sooi  amore. 

Hay-day  is  come — the  lemon  is  in  flower : 
Greet  we  the  house-master,  in  happy  hoar. 
Now  it  is  May,  and 'blooms   on  boughs 

are  hoar : 
We  greet  each  maiden  and  her  bachelor. 
Nuw  May  is  come — earth  its  ^flower-carpet 

covers: 
Our  greeting  to  the  young  girls  and  their 

lovers. 

Till  within  a  few  years  ago  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes  used  to 
join  together  in  companies  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  May,  and 
serenade  their  Mends,  or  the 
Padrone,  or  any  other  benefactor 
they  wished  to  honour.  They  im- 
provised stomeUi  and  rupetti  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  violin,  a 
guitar  or  two,  and  a  tambourine, 
and  wore  branches  of  gay-coloured 
silk  ribbons  on  their  hats  and  on 
their  shoulders.  The  following  is 
a  serenade  to  a  young  married 
couple,  probably  the  Padrone  and 
his  young  bride : 


Alzando  gli  oecfai  al  cielo  veddi  il  sole 
Accompagnato  da  una  chiara  stella, 
Che  sotto  gli  occhi  miei  facea  splendore : 
Non  ho  mai  visto  una  ooppia  si  bella. 
Seusin,  signori,  s'io  ho  fatto  eirore 
Colla  mia  xooEa  semplice  &vella. 
Ck)la  Terdegpia  mia  fiorita  rosa. 
Donna  gentile,  delicata  sposa : 
Freghero  sempre  la  divina  Madre, 
Che  faccia  vi  figlio  che  somigli  il  padre  I 

I  raised  mine  eyes  to  heaven,  the  son  was 
glowing, 

With  but  one  star  beside  his  eourse  so  fair, 

That  as  I  looked  its  splendour  still  seemed 
growing. 

Never  a  couple  have  I  seen  so  rare. 

But  pardon,  signors,  if  I,  all  unknowing, 

Have  erred  in  this  my  speech  so  poor  and 
bare; 

So  blooms  a  rose,  the  flower  of  summer- 
tide, 

As  does  this  gentle  dame,  this  dainty 
bride ; 

Still  will  I  pray  to  our  sweet  Lady-Mother, 

A  son  to  send  as  his  sire  such  another. 

When  anyone  begins  to  sing  gtor- 
neUi  (derived  probably  from  the 
word  stomo^  which  means  to  send 
back  or  re-echo),  he  generally  starts 
with  an  invitation  or  defiuice,  to 
induce  his  companions  to  reply  to 
his  song.  In  the  old  times  the 
accepted  term  was  '  Eoce,'  and  the 
answer,  '  Gominci '  (begin).  It 
was  thus  Burchiello,  the  celebrated 
barber  of  the  Via  Galimara,  where 
the  rich  cloth  merchants  of  Florience 
had  their  shops,  used  to  challenge 
his  friends  to  sing.  Such  men  as 
Filippo  Bnmelleschi,  who  built  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence ; 
Luca  della  Bobbia,  and  his  &mily  ; 
Orcagna,  and  his  scholars ;  Lorenzo 
Ohiberti,  who  made  the  doors  of 
the  Baptistery — doors,  said  2i£ichel 
Angelo,  worthy  of  Paradise — were 
the  friends  of  Burchiello.  Gifbed 
with  a  fine  voice  and  feeh'ng  for 
music,  with  a  biting  tongue  and 
ready  wit,  the  barber's  songs  were 
the  terror  of  his  enemies  and  the 
delight  of  the  people.  To  this  day 
a  certain  class  of  songs  are  called 
hurchieUeschi. 

Near  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
where  Simone  Memmi  and  Giotto 
loved  to  work,  was  the  beautiful 
Fabbrini  garden,    famous    for  its 
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orange  trees  —  bo  fiunoos,  that  a 
street  near  was  called  ^  Canto  agli 
Aranci '  (comer  of  the  oranges) ; 
and  here  it  was  that  the  improvu 
satori  most  loved  to  congregate  and 
challenge  each  other  to  improvise 
to  the  gnitar  on  any  theme  given 

Sf  the  bystanders.  A  certain 
ristoforo,  a  Florentine,  snr- 
named  '  I'Altissimo  (the  Snpreme)/ 
was  a  renowned  improvisatore 
abont  1480.  Another  improvisatore 
of  note  was  a  secretary  of  the 
Republic,  by  name  Bernardo  As- 
colti.  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  was 
celebrated  both  for  his  skill  as  a 
musician  and  as  an  improvisatore, 
and  nsed  to  sing  with  a  friend  sor- 
named  Gwdiere^  who  bore  him  a 
good  second.  In  1600,  Doni  says 
that  singing  in  the  open  air,  in 
gardens  and  cool  places,  was  most 
popular  in  Florence ;  and  there  ex- 
isted a  society  of  Ukerati  who  had 
raised  the  art  of  improvising  in 
verse  to  the  gnitar  to  such  a  height 
that  Leo  Z.  gave  them  the  permis- 
sion to  ffrant  the  title  of  poet,  and 
a  laurel  crown,  to  anvone  they 
considered  worthy  of  such  honour. 
As  late  as  1725,  Bernardino  Per- 
fetti,  a  Sienese,  was  crowned  as  an 
improvisatore  at  Rome,  in  the  Cam- 

Sidoglio;  and  in  1776,  Maddalena 
[ordli,     of     Pistoja,     surnamed 
*Corinna  Olimpica,'   achieved  the 


same  distinction  for  her  wonderfiil 
power  of  improvisation.  She  had 
the  additioniJ  honour  of  suggesting 
a  heroine  to  Madame  de  Sta&L 
Many  women  have  been  famous  for 
the  grace  of  their  language  and 
beau^  of  voice ;  and  even  in  these 
prosaic  times  there  are  a  few  left^ 
whose  improvising  can  rouse  largo 
audiences  to  enthusiasm. 

But  to  return  to  the  siomeUo  :  it 
consists  either  of  three  lines  of  equal 
length,  or  of  a  short  invocation  or 
excuonation,  and  two  lines  by  way 
of  conclusion.  The  following  is  in 
common  use  as  a  BtomsUo  to  start 
with,  though  the  singer  often  im- 
provises a  polite  defiance  suited  to 
ids  company : 

E  io  delli  stomelli  ne  so  tanti! 

Ge  n'  ho  da  caricar  sei  basdmenti — 

Che  86  ne  thoI  profitar  si  &oeia  aranti ! 

Of  catches  I  know  so  many,  so  many — 
Enough,  I  swear,  six  ships  to  load ! 
Step  forward,  step  forward — who*d  have 
any! 

At  the  end  of  all  the  stomelli,  and 
of  a  few  of  the  rispetU,  there  is  a 
kind  of  refrain,  or  chorus,  called  a 
rijumba,  or  passa  gallo  (cock's 
walk),  sometimes  with  words,  some-i 
times  without.  The  following  is  a 
fitvourite  air  for  the  stomeUo  a 
fwfe,  so  called  because  it  must  begin 
with  the  invocation  of  a  flower  or 
blossom : 


W^^  c  I  r  J  ^P 


^ 


^. 


Fior       di     li    -    mo  -  ne!         Li-mon-ei  a-gioe     non   si   pudlnau- 


gi  •   are,  Li  -  mo-ne  i  a  -  gro  e      non  si  pn61  mi 


5t=F: 


Li  -  mo-ne  i  a  -  gro  e      non  si  pn61  man  -  gi   -    are, 
_j^ ^  (RiFIOBITA.) 


T^^'^lffCC 


1= 


j_r?-r>j^i 


Ma    son  piii  a  -  gre      le   pe  -  ne    d'a  -  mo  -  re.       Sei    bel  •  li  - 


,lo 


LiiA  I  ;  j^T^T^^^^^ 


sen  •  to,  lo  so, 


Fort'     i  cap-pel 


alia    roo-00-cot 
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(Other  RmosiTA.) 


* 


^ 


3 


Fig    -    lia      la 


sa  6      las  -  dar   star     la        fog   -    lia. 


^~7-3TJ-J 


Urttr^ 


± 


Ho 


tan  -  ta       Tog  -  lia         di        fiir   al-ra-mor  oon  -  te. 


FZOR  DI  XJMONB. 

Idmone  h  agro  e  nan  si  pa61  maDgiare, 
Ma  son  pii!i  agre  le  pens  d'amore. 

(RifiorUa,) 
Sei  bellinai  lo  sento,  lo  so, 
Port'  i  cappelli  alia  rocooool 

LBXOXr  BLOSSOM. 

The  lemon  it  is  bitter,  too  bitter  for  eating, 
Bnt  bitterer   his    pain  that   lores  thee, 

sweeting ; 
Fair  is  my  curling,  I  feel  it  and  I  know. 
And  wears  her  hair  dressed  d  la  rococo, 

FIOR  DI  OBAMATO. 

8e  li  sospiri  miei  fossero  faoco, 
Tntto  11  mondo  sarebbe  broeiato. 


(Bifiorita,) 
Piglia  la  rosa  e  lasciar  star  la  fbglia, 
Ho  tanta  voglia  di  &r'  all'  amor  oon  te  t 

POMBaBAMATB  BLOSSOM. 

If  a  flame  of  fire  were  the  sighs  I  sigh, 
All  the  world  would  be  burnt  thereby. 
Gather  the  roses,  and  let  the  leaves  be, 
Dearly  I  lore  to  make  lore  to  thee ! 

The  following  air  is  more  popular 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  and 
is  often  used  for  improvising  insult- 
ing words,  for  which  the  common 
people  of  Tuscany  have  no  little 


^. 


Fi^J^lr  J  Ip-CH^-CHJMf 


j^v^MdU^ 


E  qnes-ta     stra  -  da,        la    vo*  mat-to     -      na  -  re,  Di  ro-se  e 

(RmoBlTA.) 


l^^i^^jMcp^sif  ^\fi\u,^m 


fio   -   ri  la   vor  -  xe'    co  -  pri  -  re,  Ta  lei  bel  -  li    -    - 


^m 


SE^ 


are 


i 


^^ 


^3 


¥ 


tu  sa-  rai  mia    spo  -  sa,  Ta  sei  bel  -  11  -  na,        Ti-  do-  lo  mio  sei    tu. 


But  the  pretty  and  anything  but 
insulting  words  which  we  giye,  are 
often  sung  to  it : 

E  questa  strada  la  to'  mattonare ; 

Di  rose  e  fiori  la  rorre'  ooprire ; 

D'aoqua  roeata  la  rorre'  bagnare. 

Tu  sei  bellina,  tu  sarai  mia  sposa, 
Tu  sei  bellina,  1'  idolo  miu  sei  tu  I 

Of  the  street  where  thoa  livest,  I'd  fain 

have  the  paving. 
With  roses  and  sweet  flowers  I'd  cover  it 

o'er, 
With    water   of  roses,    too,    everywhere 

laving ! 


For  'tis  thoa  art  my  beauty — my  bride 

thou  shalt  be. 
My  beauty— I'll  make  my  soul's  idol  of 

thee! 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  my 
readers,  I  giye  this  StomeUo  aUa 
Piscma,  or  according  to  the  fashion 
of  Pisa,  where  the  street  sioging  is 
celebrated,  and  all  the  songs  full 
of  flourishes  {fioritwre)^  turns  and 
runs  (girigogoli).  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  peasant's  song : 
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s 


^ 
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I.    ^  ill   I    l'l"l"'|i  ^1 
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Qnan  -do     nas-ces-tevoi    -    -    -    nac-  que 


un    bel 


fr^ri:^ 


m 


»tS: 


O    Bion    -    di  -  na,     co  •  me 


va, 


Sen-sa  la 


$ 


ss 


la 


bar    -     ea        non  ^a* 


Quando  nasceste  Toi  nacqne  an  bel  fiore : 
La  luna  si  ferm6  nel  camiDare, 
Le  stelle  si  cangiomo  di  colore — 
{Rifiorita.) 

O  biondina,  come  la  va, 

Senza  la  vela  la  barca  non  va ! 
When  thou  wert  bom  a  flower  came  to 

completeness ; 
The  moon  stopped  in  its  course,  thy  beauty 

seeing; 
The  stars  changed  colour  at  sight  of  thy 

sweetness. 
My  fair-haired  beauty,  how  is't  with  thee  ? 

say: 
Without  the  sail,  the  boat  may  not  make 

way! 

But  my  space  will  not  allow  me 
to  give  more  examples  of  the  in- 
numerable words  and  airs  of 
the  atomeUi,  I  most  not  pass 
over  without  mention  the  patri- 
otic songs,  nearly  all  dating  from 
1848.  Curiously  enough,  there 
are  hardly  any  rispetti  or  etomeUi 
containiug  patriotic  sentiments.  A 
few  mention  the  Turks  and  barba- 


rians, and  complain  how  they  car- 
ried away  'la  bella  Bosina'  to 
slavery ;  or  a  girl  on  shore  curses 
the  Turkish  chains  which  keep  her 
love  from  returning  to  her  arms. 
These  point  to  this  old  days  of  the 
Saracen  or  Sallee  Rover,  the  con- 
stant  and  daring  ravager  of  the 
Mediterranean  shores  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  two  following  centuries. 
But  1848  brought  new  life  to  the 
patriotic  sentiment  of  Italy,  and 
quite  changed  for  the  time  the 
character  of  its  national  poetry  and 
music.  Garibaldi  became  the  hero 
and  inspirer  of  popular  minstrelsy, 
and  those  who  joined  him  the  ob- 
jects of  popular  ovation.  One  of 
the  best  known  and  most  popular 
of  these  patriotic  songs  is  that  of 
the  Tuscan  volunteers,  as  they 
marched  to  the  field  of  battle  when 
the  cause  of  Italia  una  hung  in  the 
balance: 
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I.UJ>DIO  SIL  TOLONTABIO. 


fi'.'f\^^J'}J\^-Utf-rrB 


"J    r 


Ad  -  dio,  mia  bel  -  la,      ad  -  dio,  Tar  -  ma  -  ta    se      ne         ya. 


Ua  capo. 


i-rrlr  ^^^=^^,^S^ 


-F-Vzl 


Se      non  par-tiBse  an  -  ch'   io  sa-reb-bea  -  na      Til    -    t4. 


Addio,  mia  bdla,  addio ! 
L'armata  ae  ne  Ta. 
Se  non  partisse  anch'  io, 
Sarebbe  una  vilU. 
Grandi  saianno  Tire, 
Grande  il  morir  sari ; 
Si  mora !    £*  un  bel  morire 
Horir  per  liber'ta ! 
Non  h  fratema  guerra 
JLa  guerra  ch'  io  fiir6 ; 
DalT  Italiana  terra 
L'  estzano  caocer6. 

Adieo,  adieu,  my  fair  one ! 

The  army  takes  the  field ; 
If  I  did  not  march  with  it, 

A  coward  I  were  sealed. 
Oh !  great  will  be  our  fuiy. 

And  great  our  death  will  be. 
If  death  comes,  'tis  brave  dying 

To  set  our  countiy  free. 
It  is  no  war  'twist  brothers. 

The  war  to  which  I  go, 
But  from  the  land  of  Italy 

To  driye  the  foreign  foe. 


So  rang  the  chorus  day  and  night 
for  weeks  and  months,  as  the  volan- 
teers  marched  through  the  ancient 
streets  and  squares  of  the  City  of 
Flowers,  armed  and  banded  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  inspiring  cause  of 
'  Italy  one  and  free.'  Time  brought 
some  deceptions,  some  disillusions, 
and  many  disagreements  and  dis- 
sensions. 

This  same  song  made  its  appear- 
ance again  in  1859  ;  but  since  Ital^ 
has  been  united  the  various  patri- 
otic songs  are  seldom  heard,  and  I 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
of  the  less-known  ones  from  the  son 
of  one  of  the  yolunteers  of  1848,  who 
had  learnt  words  and  tunes  from 
his  &ther.  The  following  is  one  of 
them,  of  which  he  only  knew  one 
verse: 


^m 


nmO  DEL  IMS. 


|S=fct 


^^ 


^ 


Jjq^J^L^ 


L'han    giu  -   ra  -  to,      Tho  yi  -  di  a  Font'    I   -    da.  Qui     ca  - 


^^  ^;g 


13- 


c/ 


I 


kr 


P-^^'^^'^J^ 


dai    mon  -  ti  e   daf  plan. 

— M^l  J    J  ' — ^ 


L'han      giu    - 


:SC=it: 


:?5=1* 


iStE 


ra-to,      si  strin-se    la      ma  -  no,  cit  -  ta    -    di  -   ni      di  cen-to 


cit- 
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1*  ■^jsB^ijjjj.B_fj.|j  ,J  ;| 


ti,       G»  -  ra       I    -    U  -  lia,  bell  saol   a-do-za-to,  Ba-8e- 


P 


^s 


^-i^JJJjJ|Jgijg^>IJj^V 


re-  na  la  tua&onteaddo  -lo-za-ta,    Co-  mo,  Brescia,    Mi-lan-o  h  yar- 


?W^T 


ca-to,    e        fira-po-eoaVe-ne-sia     si 


L'han  gituato,  1'  ho  Tidi  a  Pont*  Ida, 
GiA  calati  dal  monte  e  dal  piano. 
L'han  giurato — ^si  strinse  la  mano, 
Gittadini  di  cento  citti  I 
Cara  Italia,  bell  suol  adorato, 
Raserena  la  tua  fronte. 
Como,  Brescia,  Milano  i  Yarcato ; 
£  fra  pooo  a  Venezia  si  Ta. 

They  have  sworn  at  Pont*  Ida,  I  saw  them. 

The  sons  of  the  mouDtain  and  plain — 
They  have  sworn,  their  hands  grasped  as 
they  pledged  them. 

Five-score  cities,  brothers  again ! 
Dear  Italy,  fiace  of  new  gladness 

To  the  sons  of  thy  lore  thou  may'st 
show; 
We  have  freed  Como,  Brescia,  and  Milan, 

And  soon  to  free  Venice  we'll  go! 

At  the  Pergola,  on  the  eyening 
of  the  nth  September  1847,  violent 
enthnsiasm  was  ronsed  by  a  very 
fine  cantata,  written  by  M.  Ma- 
bellini,  called  Italia,  or,  Sorrow  and 
Hope,  1  have  often  seen  yeterans' 
eyes  dimmed  with  tears  at  the 
Bonnd  of  those  heart-stirring  words 
and  sonl-moying  music.  It  is 
printed,  so  I  do  not  give  it  here. 

Besides  the  rispeUo,  the  stor^ 
nellOf  and  the  Patriotio  song,  there 
is  the  canzone,  or  song  of  less 
sharply  defined  character,  but  al- 


ways local,  of  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  three  or  four  new  ones 
make  their  appearance  every  year. 
Should  one  of  these  happen  to  take 
the  fancy  of  the  public,  it  runs 
through  Italy  like  wildfire.  Now 
and  then  a  Neapolitan  song  comes 
vid  Bome  to  Florence  and  all  the 
country  round,  when  it  is  nearly 
always  slightly  changed  in  rhythm, 
generally  to  its  advantage;  but 
usually  the  songs  are  composed  in 
and  about  the  city  of  flowers.  They 
seldom  last  more  than  six  months, 
and  are  then  completely  forgotten — 
so  completely,  that  after  a  few 
years  a  new  tune  is  si;iTe  to  be  com- 
posed for  any  words  that  hit  the 
public  fancy.  One  of  the  Neapol- 
itan songs  just  mentioned  held  un- 
disputed sway  in  the  streets  of 
Florence  and  in  the  villages  along 
the  Arno  for  nearly  a  year:  a  case 
of  almost  unprecedented  popularity. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my 
readers  will  have  heard  the  air: 
indeed  it  has,  I  believe,  since  its 
sudden  spring  into  popularily, 
been  arranged  (i.e.  spoilt)  by  a 
Neapolitan  composer : 
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TALUMXLLk. 


ffi^jjjlj    ,  ^-fhs-jM^^^ 


Fa -In  -  mel  -  la,  lom-pai    to    -    la,  Sul-le     biac-de  diNen-xia 


4>j->jj/jj|j*jj^ 


mi  -  a     Glhetagg:ioa  di-ce-  re,  chenommo    mo   -    ro,  ^     U  Pa- la 


^  (PA88AeAXL0.) 


j^  j^M^*7l  J^ji^jjl  J^J^J^M^ 


mel-la,  Pft-lu-mel-la,  pen-sa-  d       to.         Tra  la     lalalalalalalala 


la  la  la  la  la  la 


Pilamella,  sompa  e  yola, 

ISolle  braccie  di  Nexma  mia. 

Che  taggio  a  dioere,  che  non  mo  moro. 

Palmnella,  Palumella,  pensaci  tu. 

Tra  la  la. 

lo  ne  Tengo  da  Palermo 

Pe  trovar  la  NeDna  mia, 

Xa  gli  oochi  lucidi  tnoi,  malandzina, 

llfh^mo  rubato,  m'haimo  rabato,  la  cor  a 


Woodpigeon,  woodpigeon,  op  with  thee— 

off  with  thee, 
Fly  to  the  arme  of  my  Nemia,  my  pet : 
Tell  her  the  word  I  send — how  still  Pm 

trae  to  her, 
Woodpigeon,  woodpigeon,  do  not  fozget 

Soon  rU  be  back  again,  back  from  Palermo, 
To  tend  my  own  Nenna,  the  girl  I  love 

best; 
Thongh  Uioee  bright  eyes  of  here,  thief 

that  she  is  for  it, 
Haye  stolen  the  heart  of  me  dean  from 

my  breast! 

About  two  years  aeo  a  song  came 
oat  in  Florence  wnich  had  im- 
mense vogue,  partly  from  its  own 
l>eanty,  and  partlj  on  acoonnt  of 


the  half-romantic,  half-comic  story 
attached  to  it — for  the  truth  of 
which,  howler,  I  cannot  vouch. 
It  was  reported  that  a  well-known 
'cabby'  of  Florence,  whose  stand 
is  at  Santa  Trinity  had  fallen  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  Nubian  or 
Abyssinian  girl,  one  of  a  batch  sent 
over  by  the  Ehedive  for  education 
in  Florence,  and  that  he  had  written 
the  following  song  in  her  honour. 
His  homage  did  not,  however,  touch 
her  heart,  as  she  soon  afterwards 
married  an  officer  in  the  army. 
The  cabman  is  a  filrst-rate  player  on 
the  gnitar,  and  has  a  nephew  who 
sings  remarkably  well,  with  a  very 
sweet  high  tenor  voice.  Be  the 
story  true  or  false,  Ths  Queen  of  the 
Desert  took  the  town  by  storm,  and 
nothing  else  was  heard  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  and  from  night  to 
morning.  The  beginning  should 
be  sung  with  fire  and  energy ;  the 
end  slower  and  much  emphaosed : 
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BVaiHA  DEL  DB8BBT0. 


^  -DL.^  ^»  .^^      «.«.1     A^   -   aA«      -       .      fA    ITnor .  oriA.  .mn    A.  •  man   •  tA       mi 


Fng'gia-mo    nel   de  -  eer    -     -    to,  Fng-gia-mo,  a-man  -te     mi 


1-J   M  J  J  jl  J  J-l  J  J?-&-^H-rTl 

•         ^  Og  -  ni  sen  -   tie  -  ro  ^  a  -  per     -     -     to,     Se        tu     Ter  - 


Piano, 


^m 


ffpN- 1^171 


rai    eon     me. 


8e      tu     TOT  -  rai      con     me, 


i 


i 


f3=l» 


iii\fi  i\ 


tn     ver 


Fng-gia-mo        per  -   che 


*^     vit  -  ti  -  ma      io      res  -  te  -  rei       con  -   te,   .    .    .         Fng  -  gia  -  mo 


§S 


^^p^ 


I 


per  -  che    vit  -  ti  • 


Fnggiamo  nel  deserto, 
Fuggiomo,  amante  mia, 
Ogni  sentieio  h  aperto,^ 
Se  tu  yerrai  con  me.  (W») 
Fnggiamo,  perche  vittima 
Io  resterei  con  te ! 
Come  barchetto  errante 
Abbandonato  al  Tento, 
Noi  non  arremo  aTanti 
Che  nn  solo  dnce,  il  cor. 
Sia  tempio  il  firmamento, 
Sia  nimie,  pace  e  amor. 

n  canto  degli  angelli 

Sia  rinno  tuo  nuziale, 

Tin  serto,  su  i  capelli, 

Di  rose  io  ti  faxb, 
Regina  del  deserto 
Io  ti  salater6l 
Forth  to  the  desert  lonely, 

My  loved  one,  let  us  flee  : 
One  road  for  us,  one  onl^, 

The  road  thou  go'st  with  me : 
Airay !  a  willing  yictim, 

I'll  give  my  life  for  thee. 


te    -    rei      con     te. 


Even  as  a  boat  careering 

Before  the  wind  is  blown ; 
No  pilot  for  our  steering, 
.  But  two  fond  hearts  alone ; 
Our  church  of  HeaTen's  own  rearing. 

Our  god,  Love  on  his  throne. 

The  birds  thy  bride  song  singing, 
Shall  chaunt  from  leef age  green  ; 

With  rosebuds  of  my  strinfiring 
111  crown  thy  tresses'  sheen : 

My  homage  to  thee  bringing, 
m  hail  thee  Desert  Queen. 

The  comic  songs  of  Tuscany  are 
^  sni  generis.'  The  airs  are  often 
very  slight,  and  their  charm  entirely 
consists  in  the  bright  'espiegle* 
way  of  singing^or,  I  might  almost 
say,  reciting  them.  The  bright 
eyes  sparkle,  and  the  mobile  month 
is  cnrred  with  laughter ;  even  the 
ffoitar  seems  to  be  animated  with 
nrn  and  merriment.    I  have  chosea 
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the  following  song,  wbich  was  po- 
pular about  four  or  five  years  ago, 
as  a  specimen,  the  air  being  prettier 
than  the  later  ones.  This  sommer 
i?ie  comic  song  is  a  bitter  complaint 
that   Mariannina    had  jilted    the 


singer,  ending  in  an  imperative  re- 
quest  to  pall  ms  leg  hard  whenhe  gets 
into  the  railway  and  goes  to  Turin — 
utter  nonsense,  but  jovial,  rattling 
music.  Comic  songs  are  generally 
restricted  to  one  new  one  a  year. 


P 


J. If  cir  cigi-TFJTTR 


-  la  -  ti  -  na,        Yie-ni  in  en    -    ci    • 
col     To-vo,  0  -  r»    ti       pro   - 


Se     ti      pia    -     oe     lln  - 
Se     ti      pia    -    ee  il    ca  - 


lJ-AJ-4AJ-rV-^^^ 


na,    Tie  -  m  in        cu  -  ci    -     na, 
TO.      o  -   ra  ti    pro    -    to, 


Se      ti     pia    -     ce    Tln- 
Se      ti     pia    -   ceil    ea- 


ff^s^\iJ:\j.\^^\h^i^jJl 


■a  -  la       ti  -  na,      Yie-ni  in  cu  -  ci    -    na,   Te    la        da  -  r6,    .    -\^/r^ 
fh    ool      To -TO,        0  -  ra    ti  pro    -   to,    se    mi      Tnoi  ben.  .    ,J 


J^j\jrjrr^j^=s^i^^j>jA^ 


no,    non  pian-ge  -    re,    no     no,  nono  nononononononpian-ge  -  re, 


teJ ''  g-^iFigTr'i  Cj-  nl^^^ 


No, no    no  no  non  pian-ge  -  re  . 


n6 


BOS   -    pi  -  rar. 


Se  ti  piace  V  insalatina, 
Yieni  in  cncina ;  te  la  dar6 — 
Ma  no,  non  piangere  ni  sospirar. 

Se  ti  piace  1  caM  col  Toto, 
Ora  ti  proTO  se  mi  Tnoi  ben. 
Ma  no,  non  piangere,  non  sospirar. 

If  for  salad  youVe  a  will,  sir, 

Ck>me  in  the  kitchen  and  eat  jrour  fill,  sir: 

Let's  haTe  no  crying,  no  sighing,  pray! 

If  yoa'Te  a  fancy  for  coffee  and  eggs,  sir, 
ril  soon  feed  yonr  passion,  i*  fep,  sir- 
But  let's  haTe  no  crying,  no  sighing,  pray. 


And  so  the  verses  run  through 
the  whole  round  of  cupboard-love's 
temptations  which  a  clever  cook 
can  hold  out  to  a  hungry  wooer. 

There  are  two  other  &vourite 
comic  songs — ^the  first  purely  Tus- 
can, the  second  adapted  from  the 
Boman,  and  now  popular  in  Tus- 
cany— which  admit  of,  and  indeed 
require  infinite  expression  and  arch- 
ness in  the  singer. 
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AUsgro, 


fiijJiJ-^^  /i^r-t^i?^ 


Hi     son        &t  -    to  an  ves    -    ti    •    *    ti    -    no,      mes    •    so 


P 


^^ 


"*i  *i     h 


iNzJJJJJJl 


d,       pa  -   ga   -   to        nd. 


£    mi      sen-to    ti  -  xa   ta   di 


j',t    J?  ^   f!   C    J'  I    J'  J  J-JJl 


die    -    tro,    Eh,  ng-gaa    -    -    li-na,    pa-ga-te    minn 


m 


5 


auLjij  j'Jvj'lj  j'J'JijI 


po'.  Vie-ni   sta  -   se    -    ra,    do-ma-ni       se   -    ra,    8a-ba-to 


((^^  jjjj;-jl  J^  U/fJ   J" J" J" J" 


86 -ra,  Do-me-ni-ca,      n6l  E     eo   -    si        s'in-gan-na    I'a* 


(f,>  ^  r.  e  g  J'l  ^^ 


'11*^ 


nian   •tePri-madi        si,        e        poi        di        n6! 


Mi  son  fatto  nn  yestitino, 

Fatto  d,  pagato,  no  : 
'  E  mi  sento  tirata  di  dietro, 
*  H&,  ragazzina,  pagato  mi  nn  poV 
'  Vieni'  stasera, 
Domani  sera, 
Sabbato  sera, 
Domenica,  no ! ' 
E  ood  s'inganna  Tamante, 
Prima  di  '  si/  e  poi  di  *  no,' 

Mi  son  £atto  nn  capettino, 
(dinbettino,  giaoishetino.) 

(^c.  da  eepo,) 

Por  the  song    may  run    through 


the  whole  contents  of  the  female 
wardrobe. 

A  duck  of  a  dress  I  had  ordered — 
Ordered  it,  yes — paid  for  it — no : 
When  twitch,  comes  a  pull  at  my  jacket, 
And  a  *Come,  my  girl,  pay  what  yo«> 
owe!' 

'  CSail  in  the  evening — 
Call  in  the  morning ; 
Saturday  evening — 
Sunday — no  go!' 
And  so  we  go  cheating  our  lovers, 
First   with  a  *yeB,'    and  then  with  a 
•nd!' 
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Con  brio. 


Quand'nnuom harness*!       baf  -    fi. 


Ha  bi-so-gno  di  mu- 


^=J.4^^^jkJ^J^^U=^^E^^^^ 


lie  -  ra,  Non  c%  mo-  do  nh  ma  -  nie  -  ra,  Ma  la  fem-mi-  na    si 


^ 


^^m 


Ma      le 


¥ 


rnb. 


fern  -  mi-ne 


son  tutt'  am  -   &n  -  fa-  ri, 


^^B^-n3?-:aj5 


^'— 1- 


f 


So  -  no     tut  -  to  a   -   no        en    -    lo  -   re. 


quan  -  no 


^ 


ig 


n 


^^ 


y  y  J- 


^ 


fan  -  no  a  -  mo  -  re,  Si     lo    fan  -  no  per     se       spas  -  sar.         Le 


^^-jOq-jOU^^ 


i^ 


fern  -mi-ne        son      fan   fan   fan  &n        £em     so -no  tut-t*n-no   en- 


lo  -  re,   E    qnanno  &n-no  a  -  mo  -  re,  Lo    fan-  no  per  se  spas  -  sar. 


Here  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  comic  song  Tuscanised,  with 
its  music : 

Qnand'  un  uom  ha  mess'  i  baffiy 
Ch  bisogno  di  muliera : 

Non  c*6  modo  ni  maniera, 

Ma  la  femmina  si  Tn6. 
Ma  le  femmine  son  fanfari — 

Son  tntte  d'uno  colore  ; 

E  qnando  fanno  V  amore, 
Lo  fanno  per  se  spassar — 

Le  femmine  son  fan — fan — fan — fiin — 
Son  tntte,  &c.  ((te  capo). 

When  a  youngster  grows  his  whiskers, 

'Tis  women  he  must  care  for : 

Without  a  why  or  wherefore 

He  must  be  a  lady's  man ! 
But  the  women  thev  are  humbugs ; 

They're  all  bread  of  one  baking : 

And  when  lore  they  are  making, 

They  make  it  all  for  fun  ! 
The  women  are  hum — hum— hum — hum— 

They're  all  bread  of  one  baking. 

(^c.  da  capo.) 

But  enongh  of  attempts  to  trans- 
late the  nntranslatable.  After  all 
has  been  done  that  can  be  done  by 

▼OL.   XT. — NO.LXXXyill.  NBW  SBBIIB. 


help  of  the  most  literal  equivalent 
of  the  words,  and  most  careful 
noting  of  the  music,  none  but  those 
who  have  lived  among  the  Tus- 
can people  can  know  what  the 
Tuscan  popular  songs  really  are. 
Not  till  we  hear  them  from 
Tuscan  lips,  to  the  simple  ac- 
companiment of  the  gui1»r,  and 
perhaps  a  flute,  in  the  open  air, 
under  the  serene  blue  sky  of  even- 
ing, or  the  cloudless  Tuscan  moon, 
amidst  the  perfume  of  the  le- 
mon and  growing  grapes,  and 
above  all  with  the  sweet,  sponta- 
neous, unaffected  Italian  singing, 
like  the  singing  of  birds,  so  effort- 
less it  sounds  and  so  irrepressible, 
can  we  really  appreciate  the  charm 
of  these  songs — their  simple  pathos 
and  old-world  purity,  their  innocent 
playfulness,  their  shrewd  humour, 
and  their  depths  of  sweet  and  sin- 
cere feeling. 

Jakxt  Boss. 
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OUR  INLAND  NAVIGATION. 


THE  state  of  the  inland  naviga- 
tion of  this  oonntry  demands 
y«ry   serions  attention.     We  may, 
indeed,    be   met  on  the  threshold 
by  the  sarcastic  enquiry  whether 
any  such  navigation    now  exists. 
The  reply  thatnpwards  of  23,000,000 
toDS  are  still  annually  carried  on 
oar  canals  is  not,   however,   that 
with  which  the  question  is  to  be 
met.      Such,  indeed,   is   the   case. 
But  by  the  word    navigation  we 
imply,  not  only  the  traffic  borne  on 
our  inland  waters,   but  the   con- 
dition of   the   banks,    wells,    and 
other  works  of  the  4,138  miles  of 
navigable  water    way    which    are 
still  nominally  or  partially  open  to 
the  trader.     As    to   that,   without 
making  too  sweeping  a  remark,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  condition 
is  most  unsatisfactory.     The  rule, 
rather  than  the  exception,  is  that 
the  works  are  in  a  state  of  slovenly 
neglect;    often,  no  doubt,  of  pur- 
posed neglect.    And  however  per- 
manent may  be  the  duration,   in 
general,    of    the     earthwork    and 
masonry,  the  woodwork,  in  many 
cases,  is  in  so  decaying   a    con- 
dition  that  the  time  cannot  be  very 
long  before  either  the  proprietors 
are  put  to  great  expense  for  the 
restoration  of  gates,  sluices,  and  the 
like,  or  the  country,  not  to  say  the 
proprietors  also,  will  be  subjected 
to    the    yet  greater    loss    of    the 
abandonments    of   great    lines    of 
canal;    a  step  involving  not  only 
provincial,    but    agricultural    and 
sanitary    questions     of   no    small 
magnitude. 

The  United  Kingdom  shares,  to 
some  extent,  with  Belgium,  the  dis- 
credit of  the  systematic  neglect  and 
discouragement  of  her  inland  navi- 
gation. In  France  and  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  busy  traffic 
is  yearly  increasing  on  the  canals 


and  navigable  rivers.  A  socieiy 
has  been  formed  in  Berlin  for 
the  construction  of  canals,  and 
works  are  now  in  progress  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  inland  naviga- 
tion in  connection  with  that  capital, 
as  well  as  to  establish  a  new  and 
more  direct  water  communication 
with  the  Baltic.  The  Prussian 
Government  has  now  for  some 
years  been  spending  money  on  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Elbe, 
and  a  mechanical  method  of  steam 
towage,  worthy  of  very  serious 
attention,  has  been  introduced  be- 
tween Magdeburg  and  Dresden. 
The  slow  rate  of  progress,  four 
miles  an  hour,  to  which  the  vessels 
passing  through  the  Suez  Canal 
are  now  restricted,  is  becoming  so 
inconvenient  that  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  original  plan 
of  steyning  the  banks,  or  lining 
them  with  stone,  must  sooner  or 
later  be  resorted  to.  In  the  great 
scheme  for  the  recovery  and  diying 
up  the  basin  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
covering  an  area  of  half  a  million 
of  acres,  canals  of  t]^e  first  order, 
in  which  two  frigates  may  pass 
abreast,  are  to  be  connected  with 
subsidiary  water  ways  of  a  second 
and  a  third  order  of  mi^^itude 
and  importance.  Such  indications 
of  the  tendency  to  make  use  of 
the  cheap  and  long-established 
means  of  transit  for  which  rivers 
and  canals  afford  so  much  con- 
venience, are  enough  to  make  us 
cast  a  searching  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  these  inland  lines  of  water 
way  which,  forty-five  years  affo, 
played  so  important  a  part  in  we 
internal  communications  of  the 
country. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that 
the  opening,  link  by  link,  of  our  ear- 
liest trunk  lines  of  railway  was  ac- 
companied by  the  diversion  of  a  large 
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portion  of  the  traffic  previously 
accommodated  by  oar  tampike 
roads.  To  a  great  extent  the  coarse 
of  traffic  was  changed.  In  long 
distances,  there  was  absolutely  no 
rivalship.  The  advantages  offered 
by  the  railway,  in  point  of  time,  were 
€0  great,  that  the  stage  coaches 
died  a  natural  death  as  soon  as 
-a  parallel  line  of  more  rapid  loco- 
motion was  established  in  any 
district.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the 
stimulus  given  to  traffic  by  the 
-new  £eu;ilities  offered  by  the  rail- 
ways, that  the  numbers  of  horses 
employed  in  public  vehicles  were 
nowhere,  we  believe,  permanently 
diminished.  As  many  were  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  short  traffic 
to  and  from  the  railway  stations 
(which  the  jealousy  of  our  towns 
kept  as  far  from  the  centres  as 
possible),  as  had  previously  been 
harnessed  to  the  stages  and  vans 
■of  the  main  trunk  lines  of  road. 
But  the  paying  traffic  that  passed 
through  the  toll  gates  diminished 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  public 
Highways  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
The  legislature  was  thus  compelled 
to  interfere.  The  national  duty  of 
maintaining  the  public  communi- 
cations was  admitted  and  accom- 
plished. The  general  result  has 
been  the  abolition  of  tolls,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  high- 
ways at  the  cost,  mainly,  of  the 
districts  which  they  accommodate. 

In  all  this  we  can  recognise 
nothing  but  the  natural  conse- 
<quences  of  a  great  mechanical  im- 
provement. Nothing  manifestly 
opposed  to  truly  economical  prin- 
tnples  can  be  detected.  The 
•question  might,  indeed,  have  been 
raised,  whether  the  maintenance  of 
the  turnpike  roads  ought  not  pro- 
perly to  have  been  accomplished, 
las  far  as  any  supplement  to  the 
reduced  tolls  was  required,  by  the 
railway  companies.  It  is,  perhaps, 
-well  for  the  country  that  such  a 
measure,   however    just,    was   not 


adopted.  The  question  of  the 
proper  incidence  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  roads,  as  between 
the  nation  and  the  district,  is  also 
one  into  which  it  is  not  needful 
here  to  enter.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
railways  were  allowed  to  take  all 
the  traffic  they  could  get,  with- 
out being  called  on  to  make  any 
compensation  for  the  loss  which 
they  thus,  virtually,  occasioned  to 
the  trustees  of  the  public  roads. 
They  offered  such  marked  advan- 
tages that  the  public  were  at  once 
attracted  to  their  lines.  The  nation, 
locally  as  well  as  generally,  was 
so  much  the  gainer,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
was  lost  sight  of,  as  almost  micro- 
scopic in  comparison  to  the  great 
balance  of  public  gain. 

It  was,  however,  quite  otherwise 
with  regard  to  the  canals.  From 
the  earliest  introduction  of  the 
railway  system,  conflict  arose  be- 
tween the  future  competitors  for 
the  heavy  traffic  of  the  country. 
The  great  canal  interest  opposed 
the  passage  of  the  Railway  bills. 
The  railway  engineers  followed,  in 
most  instances,  the  lines  of  route 
previously  ascertained  by  the  canal 
engineers  to  be  the  natural  lines  of 
communication.  The  endeavour  of 
the  canal  companies,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  to  nip  the  railways 
in  the  bud.  The  policy  of  the 
railway  companies,  so  soon  as  they 
came  into  corporate  existence,  was 
to  impede  and  ruin  the  canals. 

The  measures  adopted  for  this 
end  were  of  different  kinds ;  but 
the  policy  was  everywhere  the 
same.  In  some  cases  the  railway 
companies  either  bought,  or  leased 
for  long  periods,  the  navif^^able  routes 
which  appeared  most  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  their  monopoly.  No 
less  than  1,716  miles  of  inland 
navigation,  out  of  a  total  of  4,135 
miles,  are  at  this  time  under  the 
absolute  control  of  railway  com- 
panies. That  this  action  was  legal 
on  the  part  of  the  companies,  we 
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will  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
denying;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  matter  of  grave  doubt. 
One  thing,  we  apprehend,  is  unde- 
niable, and  that  is,  that  if  the  rail- 
way companies  were  authorised  by 
their  Acts  of  Parliament  to  acquire 
this  description  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  the  country  of 
the  services  which  it  might  render 
to  the  public,  the  legislature 
grievously  failed  in  its  duty  as  the 
guardian  of  the  public  wel&re. 

By  the  second  series  of  hostile 
measures — the  formation  of  treaties 
or  contracts,  under  which  the  rail- 
way companies  in  return  for  certain 
annual  payments,  acquired  the 
right  of  regulating  the  tariff  of  cer- 
tain canals — public  policy,  if  not  law, 
has  been  no  less  cynically  outraged. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal, 
according  to  information  collected 
by  M.  de  Franqueville,  receives 
nearly  40,000^  per  annum  from  the 
London  and  North- Western  and 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Kail- 
way  Companies,  on  the  condition  of 
the  maintenance  of  a  maximum 
tariff.  Thus,  while  the  tolls  of  the 
canal  are  made  to  amount  to  sixteen 
shillings,  the  total  railway  charges 
for  the  same  distance,  including 
transport,  are  reduced  to  fifteen 
shillings.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
public  is  the  gainer  by  this  arrange- 
ment. But  the  fact  is  that  the 
public  is  never  the  gainer  in  the 
long  run  by  any  artificial  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  course  or 
prices  of  traffic.  It  is  a  very 
old  expedient  to  offer  facilities  at 
an  incredibly  low  price,  until  com- 
petition is  knocked  on  the  head; 
and  then  the  sui'viving  competitor 
takes  his  revenge  on  the  public. 
This  has  so  often  occurred  that  it 
is  almost  an  English  institution.  It 
has  always  inflicted  heavy  loss, 
often  ruin,  on  at  least  one  com- 
petitor; always,  sooner  or  later, 
public  mischief. 

If  the  railway  companies  could 
afford  to  carry  goods  for   20  per 


cent,  less  than  the  mere  tolls  im. 
posed  by  the  canal  companies,  iir 
would  be  perfectly  open  for  them 
to.  do  so.  In  that  case  it  would 
only  have  been  necessary  to  publish 
their  tariffs.  The  public  would 
have  acted  as  in  the  case  of  the 
passenger  traffic.  The  railways 
would  quietly  and  without  effort 
have  absorbed  the  entire  transport. 
It  would  then  have  become  a  ques- 
tion how  far,  in  view  of  the  un- 
known eventualities  of  mechanical 
improvement,  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  canals  from  pure  disuse.  But 
the  fact  that  a  company  established 
for  the  construction  of  a  land  route 
finds  it  worth  while,  or  imagines 
that  it  is  worth  while,  to  pay  a 
heavy  annual  fine  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  closing  a  water-way, 
betrays  an  instinctive  conviction 
that  the  water-way,  if  left  to  itself, 
would  prove  the  natural  channel 
for  a  certain  amount  of  remunera- 
tive traffic. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  director  of  the 
Aire  and  Calder  Canal,  gave  evi- 
dence, in  1872,  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  railway  companies  with 
reference  to  canals.  They  oppose 
to  us,  he  said,  the  obstacle  of  the 
raising  of  their  tariffs  to  rates  that 
are  absolutely  prohibitive.  When 
this  is  not  enough,  they  have  re- 
course to  other  means.  They  fail 
to  repair  the  canals,  they  leave 
them  almost  dry,  they  close  them, 
under  pretext  of  repairs,  at  the 
most  inconvenient  times,  they  pro- 
hibit haulage  during  the  night,  and 
employ  other  means  of  the  like 
kind. 

Owing  to  such  proceedings  th& 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Com- 
pany has  lost  three-quarters  of  its 
traffic,  and  four-fifths  of  its  receipts. 
It  is,  however,  in  a  better  situation 
than  many  other  canal  companies, 
owing  to  its  command  of  the  local 
traffic  from  Halifax  to  Leeds,  to 
Ooole,  and  to  Hull.     In   1872  it 
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tranaported  two  millions  of  tons 
oyer  its  entire  length.  The  Barns- 
ley  Canal,  belonging  to  the  same 
Company,  transported  250,000  tons, 
and  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Canal 
556,000  tons. 

The  Bridgewater  Canal,  that 
early  triumph  of  English  engineer- 
ing, which,  in  1829,  transported 
722,418  tons,  at  the  mean  price  of 
three  shillings  a  ton,  in  1864 
carried  2,237,891  tons,  at  the  mean 
price  of  one  shilling  a  ton;  Lord 
EUesmere,  its  proprietor,  having 
treated  with  the  railway  companies 
to  assare  himself  a  minimum  of 
receipts. 

To  grasp  the  traffic  flowing  into 
the  Humber,  the  railway  companies 
adopted  different  expedients.  Thus, 
when  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
purchase  the  river  Derwent,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  the  proprietor  of  the 
navigation,  was  willing  to  take 
40,oooL  for  his  property,  but  the 
Korth-Eastem  Railway  Company 
had  not  the  legal  power  to  pay 
that  sum.  A  contract  was,  there- 
fore, executed,  by  which  three  of 
the  superior  officers  of  the  Company 
concluded  a  bargain  with  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  in  their  own  names, 
and  the  Company  bore  the  expense. 
M.  de  Franqueville  quotes  the 
report  of  the  investigation  of  1872 
as  authority  for  this  statement. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  water- 
ways of  England  shows  how  the 
railway  companies  have  grasped  the 
keys  of  the  whole  inland  water. 
borne  traffic.  The  important  route 
from  London  to  Bristol  is  closed  by 
the  purchase  (by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company)  of  tlie  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal.  This  valuable 
line,  though  not  absolutely  closed, 
is  in  so  neglected  a  condition  that 
heavy  demands  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  made  on  the  dividends  of 
the  Company  for  its  repair,  or,  at 
least,  for  properly  securing  the 
drainage  of  the  district.  The  pnr- 
chase  of  the  Birmingham,  the 
Worcester  and    Birmingham,   and 


the  Stratford  and  Wolverhampton 
Canals,  closed  the  line  of  water- 
carriage  between  Liverpool  and 
Derby,  Birmingham  and  Gloucester. 
The  purchase  of  the  Chesterfield, 
and  of  the  Sheffield  and  Qoole 
Canals,  and  of  others  in  the  same 
district,  bars  the  outlet  of  the  South 
Yorkshire  traffic  by  water.  The 
great  network  of  canals  purchased 
or  commanded  by  the  railway  com- 
panies lies  to  the  north  and  west  of 
a  line  drawn  on  the  map  from  the 
Severn  at  Worcester  to  the  Wash 
near  Boston. 

It  would  be  an  affront  to  common 
sense  to  maintain  that  so  costly  and 
combined  an  effort  to  close  the  gates 
of  the  inland  navigation  of  the 
country  would  have  been  made  by 
the  railway  companies,  had  they 
not  been  aware  that  the  canals  were 
natural  competitors  for  a  portion  of 
their  traffic.  We  are  told  by  M. 
de  Franqueville  (vol.  ii.  p.  293) 
that  the  steam  tugs  on  the  Aire  and 
Calder  Canal  have  enabled  the 
Company  to  reduce  the  price  of 
haulage  to  one-tenth  of  a  penny  per 
ton  per  mile.  This  is  for  below 
locomotive  cost  of  traction.  But 
the  cost  of  traction  alone  is  only 
from  25  to  27  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  railway  transport.  Traction  costs 
so  much  per  ton  per  mile,  whether 
the  traffic  be  large  or  small.  But 
much  of  the  remaining  expendi- 
ture  is  annually  determined,  so  that 
its  proportionate  income  per  ton 
per  mile  depends  on  the  relative 
density  of  traffic.  What,  however, 
is  even  more  to  the  point  is,  that 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  capital 
invested  in  the  construction  of  a 
mile  of  canal  is  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  a  mile  of  rail- 
way, small  net  profits  will  yield  a 
magnificent  dividend  in  the  former 
case,  and  a  ridiculous  pittance  in 
the  latter.  This  primary  econo- 
mical consideration  appears  to  have 
been  kept  studiously  out  of  sight. 
Year  after  year  we  find  the  cost 
per  mile  of  our  railway  system  to 
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be  augmented.  Every  mile  of  rail- 
way, on  the  average  of  our  entire 
network  of  16,449  miles,  stands  at 
a  cost  price  of  3,oooZ.  more  in  1874 
than  was  the  case  in  1870.  Thus 
an  additional  net  profit  of  150Z.  per 
mile  is  required,  as  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  years,  in  order 
to  keep  np  the  same  rate  of  mean 
dividend  on  the  railway  capital. 
The  sum  thus  added  to  our  railway 
cost  approaches  the  total  amount  of 
the  capital  invested  in  canals. 

The  total  weight  of  goods  and 
minerals  now  carried  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
five  times  the  gross  weight  of  pas- 
sengers. The  tare,  or  dead  weight, 
of  the  passenger  trains,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  ascertain,  may  be  taken 
at  rather  more  than  four  times  that 
of  the  goods  trains.  An  addition 
of  ten  per  cent,  to  the  working 
charges  will  more  than  cover  the 
augmentation  due  to  the  increase  of 
speed,  if  we  assume  that  the 
velocity  of  the  light  is  thrice  that 
of  the  heavy  traffic.  J£  we  only 
rate  it  at  double,  we  shall  find 
that  the  metals  of  the  railways  are 
covered  for  three  times  as  many 
hours  by  goods  and  mineral  traffic 
as  they  are  by  passenger  traffic. 
For  very  much  of  the  fixed  costs, 
therefore,  the  goods  traffic  must  be 
charged  with  the  lion's  share.  For 
the  running  charge,  if  we  allow 
10  per  cent,  additional  cost  for  the 
passenger  traffic,  this  part  of  the 
transport  can  only  demand  about  a 
third  of  the  outlay  per  mile.  As  to 
plant,  the  passenger  vehicles  do  not 
form  a  tenth  part  of  the  stock. 
Without,  therefore,  attempting  a 
detailed  investigation,  for  which  the 
accounts  of  the  Englisli  railways 
do  not  furnish  the  data  which  are 
supplied  by  the  French  returns,  it 
is  evident  that  the  profit  of  the 
passenger  traffic,  as  compared  to  its 
cost,  must  stand  in  a  vastly  higher 
ratio  than  in  the  case  of  the  goods 
traffic.  When  we  come  down,  then, 
to  the  very  low  prices  at  which 


certain  matters,  such  as  manure^ 
lime,  coals,  iron-stone,  and  the  like, 
are  carried  on  railways,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  profit,  if  any,  must  be 
extremely  small.  But  it  will  not 
pay  any  railway  company  to  con- 
struct a  very  large  plant,  and  either 
to  occupy  its  metals  to  the  damage 
of  the  passenger  traffic,  or  to  double 
its  lines  of  way,  for  a  small  return. 
It  is  perfectly  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  that  the  120  millions  of 
tons  of  minerals  now  carried  on  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
may  have  the  effect  of  very  palpably 
diminishing  the  rate  of  dividend  of 
the  railway  proprietor,  while,  if 
this  traffic  had  been  left  to  follow 
the  more  natural  route  of  the 
canals,  it  would  have  raised  the 
average  dividend  on  canal  shares  by 
from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Of  course  the  speed  of  transit 
forms  an  important  element  in  the 
case,  although  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  the  conveyance  of  goods  as 
in    that  of   passengers.     We    can 
hardly  put  the  canal  towage,  as  it 
existed  in   1830,  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  two  and  a  quarter  milea 
per  hour.     The  mineral  trains  may 
probably  run  fifteen  miles  per  hour, 
but  this  disproportion  of  six  to  one 
is  that  between  horse-power  in  the 
one  case  and  steam-power  in  the 
other.  No  reason  exists  why  steam- 
power  should  not  be  applied  to  in- 
land navigation.  The  points  to  bear 
in  mind   are   two:    ist,  the   rela- 
tive cost  of  increased  speed,  both 
by  land  and  by  water;   and  2nd, 
the   relation  of  the  cost  of  main, 
tenance  to  speed,  especially  in  the 
latter  case.     The  use  of  the  pad- 
die-wheel    on   canals,    which   was 
the  alternative  proposed  in  1830,  is 
objectionable  from  the  great  wash 
caused  on  the  banks.     It  is  more 
than  probable,  in  our  opinion,  that 
the  protection  of  the  banks  of  canals 
by  flagging,  pitching,  or  walling, 
may  hereafter  be  found  a  wise  out- 
lay of  money.    In  the  meantime  the 
general  substitution  of  the  screw 
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for  the  paddle  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  We  have  seen  a  screw-tug 
making  some  five  or  six  miles  an 
hour  on  a  canal  without  causing 
any  verj  formidable  wash.  Captain 
Ericsson,  in  1834,  introduced  a  pro- 
poller  in  the  form  of  a  double  piston, 
constructed  like  the  leaves  of  a 
Venetian  blind,  working  backwards 
and  forwards  in  a  trunk  under  the 
steamboat,  which  gave  but  little 
lateral  wash,  though  it  agitated  the 
water  to  a  considerable  distance. 

It  is  a  matter  capable  of  mathe- 
matical  demonstration,  that  the  re- 
lative cost  of  the  transport  of  heavy 
bodies,  by  land  or  by  water,  is 
mainly  a  question  of  speed.  At  a 
certain  speed  of  transit,  which  so 
closely  approaches  ten  miles  per 
hour  that  we  may  take  that  velo- 
city as  a  round  figure,  the  sum  of 
the  forces  to  be  overcome  by  a 
railway  train,  or  by  a  well-built 
steamer  (such  as  the  HercuLea)^  per 
ton,  are  eqnal.  As  that  velocity  is 
exceeded  or  diminished,  however, 
the  resistances  vary  in  very  difierent 
ratios.  By  laud,  a  portion,  and  only 
a  portion,  of  the  resistances  en- 
countered increase  or  diminish  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  By  sea 
the  sum  of  the  resistances  increases 
or  diminishes  as  the  cube  of  the 
velocity.  Thus  the  locomotive  and 
train,  at  a  speed  of  sixty  miles 
per  hour  (the  permanent  way  being 
in  perfect  order),  will  encounter 
the  same  amount  of  resistance 
which  the  steam  vessel  meets  at  14*85 
miles  per  hour.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  from  ten 
to  five  miles  per  hour  will  only 
effect  a  saving  of  5  per  cent,  in 
reduction  of  resistance  on  a  rail- 
way, while  at  sea,  according  to  the 
formuhh  of  either  the  English  or  the 
French  naval  engineers,  the  resist- 
ance to  the  movement  of  a  vessel 
at  five  miles  an  hour  will  only  be 
one-eighth  part  of  that  encountered 
by  the  same  vessel  at  ten  miles  an 
Lour. 

In  applying  these  comparisons  to 


inland  navigation,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  an  additional  resist- 
ance is  encountered,  which  is  due 
to  the  wash  on  the  banks,  and  is 
proportionate  to  the  cross  section 
of  the  canal.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  law  of  this  resistance  has 
been  calculated.  It  is,  however, 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
diminish  the  disproportion  between 
the  two  elements  compared.  Of 
course  the  actual  cost  does  not  in- 
crease or  diminish  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  total  resistance.  For 
motive  power  alone  we  have  to 
consider  the  product  of  increased 
or  diminished  resistance  overcome, 
multiplied  by  the  diminished  or  in- 
creased time  during  which  it  is  so 
overcome.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
railway,  the  train  travelling  at  five 
miles  per  hour  encounters  5  per 
cent,  less  resistance  than  that  which 
travels  at  ten  miles  per  hour,  but  it 
encounters  it  for  twice  the  time. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  saves  5  per 
cent.,  on  the  other  hand  it  I/3ses  50  per 
cent. ;  so  that  it  actually  consumes 
45  per  cent,  more  fael  to  move  at 
the  lower  speed.  In  the  steamer 
the  gain  in  power  (that  is  to  say, 
the  diminution  in  the  fuel  required) 
is  875  out  of  1,000.  The  loss  in 
time  is  500  out  of  1,000.  The  net 
gain  by  going  slower  is  thus  375 
out  of  1,000,  or  37^  per  cent. 

We  must  be  understood  as  having 
spoken  only  of  the  overcoming  of 
direct  resistance  to  movement, 
which  may  be  very  properly  repre- 
sented by  definite  weights  of  fuel 
consumed.  There  are  other  elements 
which  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of 
rapid  travelling,  such  as  increased 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  plant, 
and  permanent  way.  Nor  are  these 
elements  inconsiderable,  although  in 
the  present  view  of  the  case  it  is 
more  desirable  to  neglect  them 
than  to  go  into  the  minute  technical 
detail  which  their  discussion  would 
involve. 

Different  from  the  question  of 
the  total  resistance,  due  to  given 
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speeds  is  tbe  question  at  what 
speed  any  given  force  can  be  most 
economioallj  exerted.  Th  is  question 
principally  refers  to  animal  power. 
And  as  it  is  this  kind  of  power 
that  has  hitherto  principally  been 
employed  in  canal  towage,  the 
question  of  the  most  efficient 
speed  at  which  a  horse  can 
work  has  not  only  come  into 
operation,  but  has  been  allowed  to 
a  great  extent  to  obscure  the  more 
general  question  of  resistance  due 
to  speed.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an 
hour  a  horse  wUl  only  draw  one- 
fifth  of  the  weight,  for  an  equal 
distance,  which  he  will  draw  at 
his  naturally  most  effective  speed 
of  two  -  and  -  a  -  half  miles  per 
hour.  This  experience  is  taken 
from  a  comparison  of  the  four- 
horse  mail  coach  with  the  eight- 
horse  van  or  heavy  waggon.  A 
horse  will  draw  on  a  level  rail- 
way twenty  times  the  weight  that 
it  will  draw  on  a  level  road,  the 
speed  being  alike.  As  to  how 
much  a  horse  will  draw  on  a  canal, 
it  is  evident  from  what  has  before 
been  said,  that  a  slight  difference 
in  speed  will  make  a  very  material 
difference  in  resistance.  Again  the 
build  of  the  individual  horse  makes 
a  difference  as  to  the  exact  speed 
at  which  he  can  exert  the  most 
force  with  the  least  fatigue.  At 
the  most  effective  speed,  say  from 
two-and-a- quarter  to  two-and-a-half 
miles  per  hour,  it  may  be  taken 
that  a  horse  will  draw  four  times 
as  much  on  a  canal  as  on  a  level 
railway,  or  eigh^  times  as  much 
as  on  a  road.  But  even  at  these 
low  speeds  the  cost  of  horse  trac- 
tion will  be  so  much  above  that 
of  steam  traction,  that  on  looking 
forward  to  any  great  economic 
movement  with  reference  to  canals, 
it  is  better  to  confine  our  investi- 
gation to  the  latter. 

Incontrovertible  data  show  the 
cost  of  traction  on  the  Aire  and 
Calder  navigation  to    have  oscil- 


lated for  many  years  between  one- 
tenth  and  one-eighth  of  a  penny 
per  ton  per  mile;  the  difference 
being  due  to  variations  in  the  price 
of  coal.  We  may  take  this  ascer- 
tained cost  of  steam  towage  on  one  of 
our  chief  inland  navigations  as  the 
basis  of  a  comparison  of  cost  be- 
tween canal  and  railway  traffic. 
Thus  if  we  take  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  way  and  works  of  the 
canal  at  half  the  sum  expended,  per 
ton  per  mile,  on  those  of  the  railway; 
if  we  allow  the  same  proportionate 
charge  for  vehicles,  diminished  in 
the  ratio  of  the  tare  of  a  canal  boat, 
when  compared  to  that  of  rolling 
stock;  and  if  we  allow  the  same 
proportionate  charge  for  general  ex- 
penses and  miscellaneous  cost  that 
IS  borne  by  locomotive  traffic,  we 
shall  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
elements  of  cost  occurring  on  a 
canal.  The  heavy  railway  charge  of 
*  traffic  expenses,  coaching  and  mer- 
chandise,* has  hardly  any  corre- 
sponding item  on  the  water-way. 
The  items  above  enumerated  make 
up  a  total  cost  of  *  143  pence  per  ton 
per  mile,  so  that  if  we  take  '2  (say 
one-fifth  of  a  penny)  per  ton  per 
mile,  as  the  total  cost  of  conduct- 
ing the  traffic  on  a  canal,  we  shall 
probably  be  outside  the  mai*k. 
A  charge  of  'id,  per  ton  per  mile 
(one-tenth  of  a  penny)  for  canal 
dues,  on  a  traffic  of  1,000,000  tons 
per  annum  (being  that  of  the 
Aire  and  Calder  navigation), 
amounts  to  413^.  13^.  4^2.,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  dividend 
of  a  little  over  12  per  cent,  on  the 
average  canal  capital  of  3,3352.  per 
mile.  Thus  on  any  canal  con- 
structed at  that  price,  and  convey- 
ing that  amount  of  traffic,  the  share- 
holders would  receive  1 2  per  cent, 
in  return  for  a  total  traffic  charge 
of  •3(Z.  (three- tenths  of  a  penny) 
per  ton  per  mile.  As  far  as  the 
amounts  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  capable  of  analysis,  the 
actual  cost  of  transport  per  ton  per 
mile  on  a    railway  is  above  tois 
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€gare,  without  making  any  provi- 
sion whatever  for  the  remanera- 
tion  of  the  shareholders.  And  if  we 
consider  the  proportionate  occupa- 
tion of  the  way  and  works,  and 
rolling  stock,  of  our  railways  by 
the  respective  classes  of  passengers, 
merchandise,  and  mineral  traffic,  it  is 
«lear  that  the  present  actnal  mineral 
traffic,  the  tonnage  of  whichisdonble 
that  of  the  merchandise  traffic, 
ought  to  earn  dividend  on  15,000^. 
per  mile  out  of  the  38,000^.  per 
mile  which  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  now  cost.  To 
earn  5  per  cent,  on  that  capital, 
wonld  require  a  charge  of  'iSd. 
(eighteen  hundredths  of  a  penny 
to  be  added  to  the  cost  price)  per 
ton  per  mile  on  a  traffic  of  a  million 
tons. 

On  the  above  figures,  which  it 
is  easy  for  any  one  to  check  or  to 
verify,  it  appears  beyond  doubt 
that  a  traffic  of  a  large  tonnage  of 
ininerals  may  be  put  upon  our 
English  canals  at  a  price  per  ton 
not  exceeding,  and  probably  not 
equalling,  the  cost  price  of  convey- 
aruce  on  a  railway,  and  that  this  would 
cover  a  very  handsome  dividend 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  canals. 
The  only  thing  that  has  to  be  urged 
per  contra  is  that  the  water  carriage 
would  be  somewhat  slower  than 
the  land  carrriage. 

How  much  slower,  is  a  question 
as  to  which  there  may  be  some 
debate.  But  it  may  be  asked  whe- 
ther a  difference  in  the  rate  of 
transit  far  exceeding  that  which  is 
likely  to  occur,  is  such  as  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  the  consumer 
to  pay  a  largely  increased  price — for 
to  this  the  matter  actually  comes. 
The  difference  between  sending  a 
cargo  for  150  miles,  by  water  at  10 
miles  an  hour  and  by  land  at  20 
miles  an  hour,  would  be  7^  hours. 
If  the  former  speed  were  halved, 
the  difference  would  be  22^  hours. 
Can  any  one  maintain  that  to  save  a 
day — or  even  two  or  three  days — 
in  the  time  within  which  a  cargo  of 


minerals  could  be  sent  for  that 
distance,  would  be  worth  the  dif- 
ference of  more  than  a  fifth  of  a 
penny  per  ton  per  mile,  or  two  shil- 
lings  and  sixpence  per  ton  on  the 
goods  delivered?  And  yet  unless 
this  can  be  shown  to  be  worth 
while,  on  the  part  of  the  consumer, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  more  costly 
and  rapid  traffic  can  successfully 
compete,  on  fair  ground,  with  the 
cheaper,  though  slower,  rate  of 
transport. 

If  we  turn  to  other  sources  of 
information  than  the  imperfect  re- 
turns of  the  English  railways,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  foregoing  calculations  are  not 
erroneous.  On  the  six  great  lines  of 
French  railway  the  average  prime 
cost  of  conveying  a  ton  of  mer- 
chandise for  a  kilometre  was  2780. 
in  the  year  1872.  This  is  equal  to 
•432c?.  per  ton  per  mile,  a  price 
which  must  be  angmented  by  at 
least  20  per  cent.,  in  order  to  apply 
it  to  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
traffic  on  the  Gtinges  is  carried  on 
at  a  cost  of  one  farthing  per  ton  per 
mile  ;  and  that  on  the  Madras 
canals  is  stated  by  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  to  cost  not  more  than  one 
pie  (or  ^  penny)  per  ton  per  mile. 

Foreign  countries  are  gpiving 
many  indications  of  the  direction, 
not  only  of  thought  but  of  capital, 
to  providing  the  means  of  water 
transit.  The  recent  collapse  of  so 
many  coal  carrying  and  coal  owning 
companies  in  the  United  States,  is 
a  fact  of  extreme  significance.  In 
France,  according  to  the  practical 
experience  recently  acquired  in  the 
cruise  of  the  little  steam  yacht, 
Ttene,  the  rivers  and  canals  are 
covered  with  boats,  and  full  of  busy 
traffic.  In  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  questionable  policy  of  the 
Oovernment  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  railway  tariff  which 
is  at  least  20  per  cent,  too  low  to 
pay  working  expenses  and  interest 
on  capital,  the  canals  are,  as  in  this 
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country,  neglected  and  disconraged, 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  heavy 
traffic  upon  the  railways.  The  con- 
trast presented  by  the  French  and 
the  Belgian  inland  waters  in  this 
respect  is  very  striking.  It  cannot 
be  urged  that  it  is  in  France  that 
the  laws  of  economics  are  violated, 
in  order  to  bolster  up  a  monopoly 
that  is  unwisely  managed.  It  would 
be  well  if  we  could  be  equally  sure 
that  this  is  not  the  case  either  in 
Belgium  or  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  the  same  time  the  state  of  the 
Belgian  lines,  which,  as  regards  the 
earning  of  a  competent  rate  of  in- 
terest, can  only  be  described  as 
insolvent,  should  be  pondered  by 
those  English  shareholders  who  at 
present  receive  only  an  annual 
dividend  averaging  4*14  percent. 

One  great  source  of  economy 
in  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
purpose  of  inland  navigation  will 
be  the  attaining  of  the  point  of 
leverage  from  the  earth  itself,  and 
not  from  the  water.  In  vessels 
propelled  by  the  screw  on  canals, 
the  slip  of  the  screw  increases  so 
much,  as  the  velocity  with  which 
it  is  driven  increases,  that  a  number 
of  revolutions  which  would  give  a 
speed  of  eleven  miles  an  hour  if 
there  were  no  loss,  will  hardly 
keep  a  light  vessel  at  the  speed  of 
five  miles  an  hoar  on  a  river.  In 
the  old  mode  of  towing  by  horses 
considerable  loss  of  power  arose 
from  the  angle  at  which  the  tow 
rope  necessarily  hung.  To  keep 
the  barge  from  fouling  the  bank, 
on  the  tow  path  side,  the  rudder 
has  to  be  continually  used,  and  the 
increased  resistance  thus  occasioned 
to  the  passage  of  the  boat  is  &r 
from  inconsiderable.  On  some 
German  canals  a  long  chain  is  now 
laid  at  the  bottom,  for  the  entire 
length,  which  is  raised  and 
grasped  on  a  roller,  by  the  steam 
engine  of  the  ttig.  A  direct  pull  is 
thus  attained,  with  good  results. 
There  is,  however,  a  simpler  mode 
of  attaining  the  same  end  which 


seems  only  to  require  to  be  made 
known  in  order  to  receive  a  very 
general  application.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  is  difficult  to  drag 
even  a  short  chain  over  soft  or 
muddy  ground,  and  that,  with  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  chain,  the  difficulty  soon  be- 
comes an  impossibility.  It  will 
break,  rather  than  drag.  The 
application  of  this  observation  to 
canal  towaee  is  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity. All  that  is  necessary  is 
for  the  steam  tug  to  carry  its  own 
chain.  What  is  called  an  endless 
chain,  that  is  a  chain  of  which  the 
ends  are  united,  is  made  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  pass  both  over  and 
under  the  barge,  the  lower  part 
dropping  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  and  the  upper  part  passing 
round  a  drum  driven  by  the  steam 
power.  The  action  of  the  dram 
picks  up  the  chain  from  the  bottom 
of  the  canal  at  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  and  thus  trundles  (so  to  speak) 
the  latter  before  it,  as  a  heavy  cask 
is  trundled  along  by  the  brewer,  by 
pulling  a  rope  which  is  only  held 
to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the 
cask  itself.  In  each  case  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  There  is  lor 
less  resistance  to  be  overcome  by 
the  motion  of  the  boat,  or  of  the 
barrel,  which  opposes  the  pulling  of 
the  rope  from  under  either  object. 
Direct  hold  of  the  ground  can  thas 
be  attained  in  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  manner ;  and  the  cost  of 
the  long  chains  employed  on  the 
Elbe  canals  may  thus  hereafter  be 
avoided  on  our  own. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
correction  that  may  ultimately  prove 
applicable  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
calculations,  it  is  certain  that  a 
case  exists  for  investigation.  It  ^ 
also  clear  that  the  means  of  in- 
vestigating that  case,  and  of 
proving,  beyond  dispute,  at  how 
gpreat  a  profit,  or  how  great  a 
loss,  the  120  million  of  tons  of 
minerals  now  annually  conveyed^ 
our  railways  are  actually  carried» 
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are  at  the  command  of  the  railway 
companies.  The  actaal  forms  of 
the  annual  returns  made  by  these 
bodies  to  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  follows  that  the  companies  may 
plead  that  they  are  not  responsible 
for  the  adequacy  of  their  returns. 
But  they  cannot  plead  that  it  is 
beyond  their  power  to  gpLve  the  infor- 
mation which  is  given  by  the  French 
and  other  foreign  railway  com- 
panies— information  which  would 
be  enough  to  set  the  question  at  rest. 
The  natural  inference  is,  that  they 
resist  any  investigation  of  the 
working  of  a  mists^en  policy.  K 
any  hope  existed  (or  rather  fear, 
as  far  as  the  public  are  concerned) 
that  the  railway  companies  could 
succeed  in  their  attempts  to  con- 
trol the  coastwise  carriage  of  coal, 
the  matter  would  be  different.  The 
position  of  the  railways  would,  in 
that  case,  be  magnificent.  At  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  they  could  treble 
their  mineral  ^riff — and  the  money 
spent  in  purchasing  and  ruining 
the  canals   would  Uien   prove    to 


have  been  wisely  laid  out — if  that 
can  ever  be  a  wise  policy  which 
is  adverse  to  the  national  inte- 
rests. But  so  long  as  we  carry 
coal  by  sea  it  is  hardly  doubtful 
that  it  can  only  be  carried  by  land 
at  a  very  small  profit,  if  not  at  an 
actual  loss.  That  as  matters  now 
stand  it  would  improve  the  divi- 
dend of  certain  companies  ta 
throw  a  large  portion  of  their 
heavy  traffic  on  the  canals  of  which 
they  are,  either  the  whole,  or  in 
part,  proprietors,  there  is  much  to 
indicate.  At  all  events  the  owners 
of  railway  property,  whose  position 
is  neither  so  satisfactory  for  the 
present  nor  so  promising  for  the 
future  as  might  be  wished,  will 
neglect  their  own  interests  in  a 
manner  that  is  unusual  in  mattera 
of  business,  if  they  fail  to  require 
a  definite  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count of  the  proceeds  of  their 
mineral  traffic,  distinguishing  the 
amount  of  capital  which  has  been 
laid  out  to  provide  facilitations  for 
that  portion  of  their  business. 

F.  R.  C. 
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ON  THE  BEDAWEBN  OF  THE  AEABIAN  DESERT. 

NOTES  OF  A  RECENT  VISIT. 
Bt  the  Author  of  '  Arabian  Horses.'  ^ 


THE  Arabs  are  not  savages,  tihej 
are  not  barbarians,  they  are 
totally  nnlike  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  they  are  not  a  degraded 
people,  like  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  living  in  holes  in  the 
earth  and  eating  roots  and  garbage. 
They  are  not  miserable  outcasts, 
nor  at  all  like  the  neglected  street- 
boys  of  London. 

From  time  to  time  Arab  families 
have  migrated  from  one  end  of 
Arabia  to  the  other,  and  others  have 
emigrated  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Shemitic  Peninsula.  Arab  king- 
doms have  been  established,  and  an 
Empire,  of  almost  unequalled  extent, 
formed.  The  Arabs  have  given  their 
language  to  millions,  and  diffused 
light,  knowledge,  and  science  to  the 
benighted  peoples  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  through  all  ages 
there  has  been  a  cluster  of  Arabs  left 
in  their  primitive  state,  but  little 
known  to  the  outer  world,  and  only 
seen  by  glimpses.  It  is  of  these, 
the  Bedaween,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Desert  of  Arabia,  that  we  are  about 
to  speak.  They  are  a  great,  rich, 
pastoral,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
warlike  people.  They  have  no  exact 
parallel  in  history. 

The  Bedaween  have  laws  of  their 
own,  a  traditional  code  of  morality 
strictly  kept,  a  policy  as  between 
tribe  and  tribe,  and  a  system  of 
government  in  each  tribe.  In  the 
confederation  of  the  Sebaa,  during 
his  life,  Suleyman  ibn  Mirshid, 
Shaykh  of  the  Oumassa  tribe,  had 
the  supreme  authority,  and  could 
at  any  time  collect  the  other  tribes 
of  the  confederation.  The  Be- 
daween have  alliances  which  are 
faithfully  observed ;  and,  for  exam- 
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le,  no  one  of  the  seven  tribes  of 
the  Sebaa  would  ever  entertain  the 
idea  of  hostility  towards  another. 

The  Fedan,  the  EErissa,  and  Adja* 
djara  tribes  of  Anezeh,  although 
independent  of  each  other  in  their 
internal  government,  have  always 
been  together  in  peace  or  war. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Djerha 
tribe  of  the  Shammar,  notwith- 
standing they  have  been  widely 
separated  for  many  years,  still 
keep  up  a  friendly  relation  by  inter- 
marriage, and  timely  assistance  one 
to  the  other  in  seasons  of  fiunine, 
which  are  frequent  in  the  Desert. 

Like  European  sovereigns,  the 
Shaykhs  of  such  confederations  as 
the  Sebaa,  Fedan  and  Djerba  ad- 
dress each  other  as  cousin,  while 
none  of  these  Shaykhs  would  ever 
think  of  using  this  term  to  the 
Shaykh  of  any  other  tribe;  and 
there  is  a  marked  and  hereditary 
hostility  between  every  Anezeh  and 
Shammar  Arab. 

Some  tribes  which  are  less  power- 
ful,  especially  those  who  are  now 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  Desert,  ally  themselves  with 
greater  tribes  according  to  local 
circumstances,  and  pay  tribute  to 
them  which  is  called  *Hooa'  or  the 
fee  of  brotherhood;  this  tribute, 
which  gives  them  the  benefit  sDd 
right  of  protection  when  attacked 
by  a  great  tribe  hostile  to  the 
protecting  tribe,  is  never  paid  in 
money,  but  in  camels  and  sheep, 
formally  assessed  as  a  tax  in  ^ro- 
portion  to  the  wealth  of  the  tribe, 
and  is  levied  according  to  the 
means  or  status  of  each  member  of 
the  tributary  tribe,  by  order  of 
the  Shaykh.     These  fiscal  arrange- 
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ments  are  condnoied  with  an  eqniiy 
quite  BnrpTismg,  and  complaints  are 
never  made.  Horses  and  mares  are 
not  given  as  tribute. 

When  a  Shaykh  enters  his  tent^ 
where  scores  of  his  people  may  be 
collected,  they  all  rise  to  receive 
him,  and  sit  down  again  only  upon 
being  told  by  him  to  do  so.  When 
he  is  once  seated  in  his  tent,  he 
rarely  rises  to  receive  anyone.  A 
singular  exception  to  this  custom 
is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  of 
this  mark  of  respect  being  almost 
universally  shown  to  the  possessor 
of  any  very  celebrated  mare,  when 
such  an  one  enters  the  tent  of  the 
Shaykh. 

Ajiyone  is  safe,  even  an  enemy, 
if  he  can  but  touch  the  tent-rope, 
whether  it  be  that  of  a  tent  of  a 
hostile  tribe,  or  of  a  personal  enemy. 
The  owner  of  the  tent  then  becomes 
his  host,  and  is  obliged  to  defend 
his  guest  against  every  foe.  Were 
two  foes  or  men  of  hostile  tribes 
to  meet  in  the  open  field,  the  victor 
would  take  the  mare  of  the  van- 
quished ;  but  touching  the  tent-rope 
not  only  guarantees  personal  safety, 
but  secures  the  mare  and  property 
to  the  owner.  An  inveterate  foe 
may  thus,  when  travelling  or  being 
pursued,  and  hard  pressed,  obtain 
hospitality  and  shelter,  and  ride  away 
in  safety ;  and  although  this  does  not 
prevent  a  renewal  of  hostilities  at 
any  future  time,  yet  it  must  often 
tend  to  soften  animosities  and  to 
turn  former  enemies  into  friends. 

The  institution  of  Dhoahel  or 
surrender  is  humane  in  the  extreme ; 
it  prevents  the  shedding  of  blood, 
without  depriving  the  conqueror  of 
the  spoils,  and,  where  retaliation  is 
a  duty,  it  obviates  all  feelings  of 
revenge.  The  outward  sign  of  its 
consummation  is  made  by  the  victor 
unwinding  his  Aghail,  or  rope, 
which  binds  the  Khafieh  on  to  his 
head,  and  throwing  it  over  the 
head  of  him  who  has  surrendered. 
In  a  general  fight  between  two 
tribes,  3iere  are  usually  many  in- 


stances of  Dhoahel  on  the  same  day, 
and  if  one  who  has  surrendered 
should  be  threatened  and  attacked, 
his  captor  protects  him,  and  he  can 
always  defend  him  with  his  lance ; 
for  combatants  without  firearms, 
as  are  the  Bedaween,  unlike  those 
of  civilised  countries,  never  inflict 
wounds  unintentionally,  and  they 
may  thus  fight  all  day  without  much 
bloodshed,  or  indeed,  sometimes, 
without  anyone  being  killed.  The 
armour  of  the  Bedawee  is  the  speed 
of  his  mare;  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  so  much  value  is  set 
upon  the  blood  of  their  mares  by 
the  Bedaween  when  so  much  de- 
pends upon  their  speed,  bottom,  and 
courage. 

The  office  of  Shaykh  among  the 
Bedaween  is  not  hereditary,  with, 
I  believe,  the  single  exception  of 
that  in  the  Mowali  tribe,  but  is 
held  for  life.  When  a  Shaykh  dies, 
his  heir  may  be  set  aside  and  con- 
sidered ineligrible  for  the  office,  which 
is  conferred  upon  the  most  worthy 
and  popular  man  in  the  tribe.  It 
is  however  usaal,  when  circum- 
stances permit,  to  give  a  preference 
to  some  other  member  of  the  late 
Shaykh's  family.  The  power  of 
a  Shaykh  is  simply  absolute;  he 
makes  war  or  peace,  levies  taxes, 
administers  justice,  and  very  gene- 
rally executes  the  sentence  wi&  his 
own  hands,  in  cases  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

Besides  the  Shaykhs^  there  are 
persons  in  some  tribes,  to  whom 
great  acumen  and  knowledge  of 
law  are  ascribed,  and  such  are  al- 
lowed by  common  consent  to  act 
as  judges,  and  without  appeal,  A 
case  has  been  known  of  a  power- 
ful Shaykh  coming  before  one  of 
these  desert  judges,  to  try  a  cause 
against  a  member  of  his  own  tribe, 
and  the  award  was  gpLven  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  It  was  a  question  of 
right  of  possession  of  a  mare,  which 
had  been  taken  in  open  fight,  whose 
strain  of  blood  was  a  perquisite  of 
the  Shaykh.    The  judge  decided 
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tLat  such  privileges  could  only  be 
enjojed  by  right  of  concession,  be- 
cause tbe  position  of  the  Shaykh 
was  held  by  popular  election,  and 
therefore  his  prerogatives  could 
not  be  maintained  when  opposed 
by  his  electors.  The  Shaykh  gave 
up  the  mare  without  a  word  in 
reply,  furnishing  a  striking  proof 
of  the  Bedawee's  respect  for  his  law. 

The  Akeed  is  also  a  celebrated 
authority  and  the  military  leader  of 
his  tribe ;  he  is  elected  for  life  by 
popular  vote.  The  two  chiefia  rule 
in  turn  as  their  tribe  may  be  at 
peace  or  at  war,  but  never  together 
(there  are,  however,  instances  of 
both  offices  being  vested  in  one 
person,  as  in  the  cases  of  Ahmed 
Bey  of  the  Mowali  and  Djedaan 
of  the  Fedan  Aneaseh).  The  one 
supersedes  the  other  by  the  simple 
fact  of  the  declaration  of  war ;  or, 
when  peace  has  been  declared,  it 
has  occasionally  happened  that  a 
military  expedition  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Anezeh  and  Shammar 
against  each  other  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose  of  getting  rid,  for  a  time,  or  the 
rule  of  a  Shaykh  who  may  have 
become  obnoxious.  This  is  effected 
by  a  large  party  sallying  forth  to 
carry  off  the  flocks  of  the  intended 
enemy.  Reprisals  are  speedily  made, 
and  the  unpopular  Shaykh  is  then 
obliged  to  declare  war  and  to  hand 
over  his  authority  in  the  tribe  to 
the  Akeed  or  military  leader. 

The  election  of  a  Shaykh  does 
not  in  any  way  depend  upon  such 
qualifications  as  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  nor  such  as  might 
insure  success  at  a  competitive 
examination;  but  when  one  is  chosen 
whose  education  in  these  useful 
branches  has  been  neglected,  which 
is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
he  is  ftiriiished  with  a  scribe,  who 
is  supported  by  general  contribu- 
tions of  sheep,  butter,  cheese,  wheat, 
and  dates.  A  Shaykh  elect  should 
be  a  wealthy  man,  so  that  he  may 
exercise  profuse  hospitality  among 
his  own  people,  as  well  as  towards 


strangers.  He  generally  is  rich,  but 
there  are  notable  exceptions. 

Polygamy  is  almost  unknown 
among  the  Bedaween,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  divorce  is  extremely  pre- 
valent, being  simply  dependent  on 
mutual  consent  or  by  an  oath 
taken  on  th^  part  of  a  man  not  to 
live  with  his  wife  any  longer,  when 
she  is  free  to  marry  another.  The 
Bedaween  show  marked  kindness 
to  their  children. 

A  free  warlike  people,  which  for 
ages  has  followed  the  same  course 
of  pastoral  life,  of  wealth  sufficient 
forits  wants,  and  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist all  aggression,  is  not  to  be  looked 
down  uponby  those  who  have  pursu- 
ed agriculture  and  commerce;  nor 
are  whole  tribes  and  families  of  a 
'great  nation,'  living  in  a  state  veiy 
similar  to  that  of  their  great  Father 
Abram,  to  be  counted  as  outcasts,  as 
the  term  is  misapplied  in  England,  or 
stigmatised  as  homeless  vagabonds. 
Book  learning  there  may  be  none, 
but  their  intelligence  is  not  to  be 
surpassed.  Their  Shemitic  instinct 
is  equal  to  the  education  of  more 
*  civilised'  peoples,  is  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  political  intrigues  of  a 
rapacious  and  powerful  enemy,  and 
in  difficult  and  delicate  matters  of 
diplomacy  is  more  than  a  match 
for  those  who  would  entangle  them. 
They  are  a  great  people,  highly 
intelligent  and  of  quick  perception, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they 
could  be  benefited  or  rendered  more 
happy  by  civilisation,  as  it  is  usually 
called.  Some  few  tribes  who  have 
either  partly  or  wholly  taken  to  agri- 
culture are  not  to  be  compared  to 
their  nomadic  brethren  in  prosperity 
or  standing ;  and  one  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  inducing  some  few 
of  this  people  to  exchange  their 
horses  for  ploughs,  and  had  sup- 
plied them  with  money  to  buy 
grain,  when  after  some  years  he 
re- visited  them  with  me,  exclaimed 
sorrowfully,  *  I  question  if  what  I 
have  done  has  been  for  their  wel- 
fare.' 
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The  Bedaween,  for  conyenienoe, 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
those  who  migrate  bat  little,  owing 
to  oircnmstanoes  which  will  be  re- 
lated, and  are  to  be  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  Desert  along  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine on  the  west,  and  along  the 
Euphrates  on  the  east ;  those  who 
hare  emigrated  beyond  the  limits  of 
Arabia ;  and  those  who  migrate  or 
roam  all  over  the  Desert. 

The  tribes  of  Bedaween  who  are 
now  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Desert  are  not  so  poweif  al  nor 
of  snch  importance  as  they  were 
before  the  later  great  migrations 
from  Central  Arabia  took  place, 
some  two  centaries  ago,  which  have 
deprived  them  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  spring  and  summer  pas- 
tares.  The  Mowali  is  not  an  ancient 
tribe ;  its  history  is  this :  a  slave 
who  was  discovered  to  be  the  last 
known  descendant  of  the  Abasside 
Khalifs  was  made  free,  a  tribe  was 
farmed  by  collecting  scattered  indi- 
vidaals  and  detached  families  in 
the  Desert,  and  called  Mowali,  the 
plnral  of  the  Arabic  'Molah,'  a 
jtrince,  after  the  descendant  of  the 
illnstrions  house  who  was  appointed 
its  Shaykh.  The  Mowali  were  for- 
merly very  powerful,  but  after  many 
years  of  constant  war  with  the 
Shammar  Arabs,  who  came  from 
Djebel  Shammar  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, were  finally  worsted  by 
them  and  driven  to  the  confines  of 
Syria;  and  towards  the  close  of  this 
long  and  unequal  straggle  for  supre- 
macy they  derogated  &om  the  an- 
cient principles  of  honour  and  hospi- 
tality common  among  all  Bedaween. 
Es  Sofuk,  the  powerful  Shaykh  of 
the  Shammar  Arabs,  generoasly  pro- 
posed to  the  MowaH  a  treaty  of 
peace  to  arrange  the  question  of 
pastures  and  gnarantee  the  future 
possession  of  such  to  each  people. 
The  Mowali  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  eighteen  persons  of  distinction 
among  the  Shammar  were  invited 
by    Mahommed    Bey    el    Herfon, 


Shaykh  of  the  Mowali,  to  meet  an 
equal  number  of  his  own  principal 
people  and  to  settle  the  question  of 
boundaries.  The  Shammar  were 
received  with  every  apparent  mark 
of  honour  and  general  rejoicings, 
but  after  a  plentiful  repast  were 
brutally  massacred.  The  memory 
of  this  act  of  treachery  has  been 
kept  in  remembrance  by  the  words 
still  often  repeated  in  the  Desert, 
'Beit  el  Mowali,  Beit  el  aeeb,'  the 
tent  of  the  Mowali  is  the  tent  of 
aha/me. 

Shortly  after  this,  when  another 
great  exodus  from  Central  Arabia 
took  place,  and  the  Anezeh  extended 
their  migrations  into  Northern  Ara- 
bia, which  still  go  on,  they  recom- 
menced a  system  of  perpetual 
warfare  with  the  Shammar,  their 
former  and  hereditary  foes ;  the 
immediate  cause  of  all  such  con- 
flicts in  the  Desert  being  the 
possession  of  certain  pastures. 
The  Anezeh  were  and  are  still 
generally  victorious  ;  the  Shammar 
were  driven  from  the  pastures  they 
had  obtained  from  the  Mowali  and 
other  tribes,  across  the  Euphrates 
into  El  Jezireh,  as  the  Arabs  call  the 
whole  countiy  lying  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  ^gris,  and  they 
have  never  since  been  enabled  to  re- 
gain a  footing  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  former  river. 

From  their  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Mowali  became  useful  allies 
to  the  Anezeh,  and  in  return  for 
service  and  assistance  they  receive 
protection  from  the  Anezeh  Shaykhs, 
and  in  consequence  the  Mowali  have 
regained  comparative  prosperity 
and  importance.  The  office  of 
Shaykh  is  hereditary  in  this  tribe, 
and  the  ruling  Shaykh  has  the  title 
of  Bey,  which  was  given  to  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  first  Shaykh  by 
Sultan  Amurath,  who  induced  the 
Mowali  Shaykh  to  assist  him  in  his 
expedition  to  Irak  (Turkish  Arabia), 
and,  remembering  the  Shaykh 's  de- 
scent from  the  Abasside  Khalifs, 
promised  him  ancestral  honours  and 
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conferred  upon  bim  the  title  of 
Bey.  During  the  iDstallation  an 
egret-plume  studded  with  a  dia- 
mond was  griven  to  him,  and  was 
the  origin  of  the  name,  still  borne 
by  the  family,  of  *Beni  Bisheh,' 
the  sons  of  the  Flume, 

Aurif  Bey,  a  quiet  amiable  man, 
wafl  lately  the  Shaykh  of  the  Mowali, 
and  his  younger  brother  Ahmed  was 
the  Akeed  (or  military  leader). 

Ahmed  Bey,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  as  Shaykh  and  retained  the 
office  of  Akeed,  was  a  ^reat  warrior, 
and  his  name  a  terror  m  the  Desert. 
He  was  fully  six  feet  in  height, 
broad  shouldered,  very  muscular, 
and  had  splendid  limbs;  his  face 
was  handsome,  although  the  fea- 
tures were  large  and  rather  hard ;  his 
complexion  fair,  but  darkened  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  weather.  He 
was  very  careless  of  his  personal 
appearance,  and  dressed  badly ;  he 
was  bold,  courageous  and  dashing, 
perhaps  cruel,  but  not  mercenary ; 
he  kept  a  big  stick  in  his  tent  to 
chastise  such  of  his  people  who  fell 
under  his  displeasure.  Ahmed 
Bey  was  always  well  mounted; 
he  usually  kept  five  or  six  mares 
for  his  own  saddle,  and  these  were 
not  used  as  brood  mares;  on  any 
expedition  he  would  be  mounted 
on  one,  while  two  and  sometimes 
three  were  led  after  him  by  atten- 
dants on  dromedaries.  We  saw  one 
of  his  mares,  a  magnificent  weight- 
carrying  chestnut.  His  lance,  of 
unusual  weight  and  length,  a 
weapon  none  but  Ahmed  could 
wield,  the  head  or  blade  of  which 
was  ingrained  with  silver,  was 
carried  after  him  by  a  follower  on 
horseback,  and  a  formidable  mace,  of 
the  use  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
hung  from  his  saddle.  Our  friend 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this 
sketch  of  a  celebrated  character, 
when  bathing  with  Ahmed  Bey  in  the 
Euphrates,  noticed  he  was  covered 
with  scars,  and  remarked  that  he  sup- 
posed he  had  had  enough  of  fighting. 
Ahmed  3&y  answered  contemptu- 


ously, *  Would  you  have  me  die  in  a 
'  bed  like  a  Howadja  of  Djedjaid6  P '  a 
gentleman,  or  a  respectable  citizen 
of  the  outer  city  of  Aleppo,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  older  and  inner  city. 
*'  No,  I  will  die  on  the  back  of  my 
mare.'  He  was  killed  during  a 
fight  between  his  own  tribe  and  the 
Boalla  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 

Mamoud  Bey,  his  cousin,  succeed- 
ed him ;  he  was  formerly  an  exquisite 
in  the  Sultan's  Body  Guard  at  Con- 
stantinople, formed  of  fine  men  of 
many  nationalities,-  but  having 
grown  tired  after  two  years  of  a 
life  of  fashion,  he  rejoined  his  tribe, 
and  is  now  enjoying  the  fresh  air 
of  the  breezy  desert.  He  is  a 
man  in  the  pi*ime  of  life,  tall, 
well  grown,  and  muscular,  frank  in 
his  manners,  and  of  good  address. 
He  is  particularly  neat  and  scrnpn- 
lous  in  his  attire,  his  underclothing 
being  of  the  most  spotless  white 
surmounted  by  a  Shaykh's  plain 
black  aba  (or  doak).  We  saw  him 
also  placed  in  very  trying  circum- 
stances  in  the  Desert,  negotiating 
with  enemies  (Turks)  and  only  half 
trusted  by  his  friends  and  allies, 
but  he  conducted  the  afiair  with 
discretion  and  remained  true  to  the 
Arab  cause  and  his  allies. 

The  country  now  generally  oc- 
cupied by  the  Mowali  reaches  from 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Horns  to 
some  thirty-five  miles  north-east  of 
Aleppo,  a  distance  in  length  from 
north  to  south  of  some  hundred  and 
fifty  miles. 

The  Haddideen  has  always  been 
a  peaceable  and  a  very  wealthy  tribe. 
The  men  are  exclusively  shepherds^ 
not  warriors.  The  late  Shaykh,  by 
name  Tsherk,  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  a  great  diplomatist 
and  well  versed  in  all  the  manners 
of  the  Turks :  his  friendship  was 
sought  by  the  proudest  Shaykhs  of 
the  Anezeh,  who  asked  his  aid 
when  they  were  in  any  difficulty  or 
complication  with  the  Turks,  and 
he  was  generally  a  successftil 
mediator. 
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The  Weldi  is  a  large  and  wealthy 
tribe;  they  have  partly  taken  to 
agricoltare,  and  have  camps  and 
settlements  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  far  as  two  days' 
jonmey  south  of  Messkene,  and 
there  are  a  few  families  on  the  lefb 
bank;  these  latfcer  hare  to  pay 
fees  to  the  Shammar  in  El  Jezireh. 
The  Shaykh,  Selami  Eddendeen, 
is  a  respectable  man  and  patronized 
chiefly  by  the  Sebaa.  There  are 
two  other  Shaykhs  in  this  tribe, 
Mohammed  el  Ohamin  and  his 
uncle  Ahmed  es  Sahoo,  who  are 
both  men  of  good  standing,  and 
are  mnch  respected  in  the  Desert. 
The  Weldi  still  dwell  in  the  black 
tents  common  to  Bedaween  tribes. 
When  we  visited  the  tent  of  Mo- 
hammed el  Ohamin,  we  were  very 
conrteonsly  entertained  by  his 
second  son  Jassim  and  his  brothers, 
as  their  fftther  had  gone  to  Mecca. 
When  any  portion  dt  this  tribe  has 
taken  to  agricnltnre  a  certain  num- 
ber of  families  have  collected  under 
the  direction  of  one  man,  who  be- 
'  comes  a  sub-Shaykh ;  such  was  our 
host  Hamdan  at  Shaass,  on  the 
Euphrates. 

The  Ahghedat  are  wealthy,  and 
both  i^ricultural  and  pastond  in 
their  pursuits,  but  still  dwell  in 
tents.  The  Shaykh  Fans  ibn  Mo- 
hanmied  is  rich,  and  possessed  of 
numerous  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Beni  Khalid  is  a  numerous 
tribe,  and  now  nearly  stationary. 
Their  Shaykh,  Ham^n,  forms  a 
striking  exception  to  the  honour  and 
integrity  common  among  Bedaween. 
There  was  a  rival  for  the  office  of 
Shaykh,  and  when  the  Beni  Khalid 
were  engaged  in  a  fight  with  the 
Boalla,  Hamdan  drove  his  lance 
through  his  rival,  and  it  was  believed 
he  had  contrived  the  attack  of  the 
Boalla  to  effect  his  revenge  on  his  ri- 
val. Shortly  after  thisevent  Hamdan 
was  in  the  town  of  Marret  Namaan, 
mtuate  between  Aleppo  and  Hamah, 
where  the  story  of  the  death  of  the 
rival  Shaykh  was  well  known,  and 
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the  Turkish  governor  suggested  to 
the  partisans  of  the  murdered  rival 
that  they  should  accuse  Hamdan 
before  hun ;  thev  did  so,  and  Ham- 
dan  was  thrust  mto  prison ;  he  was 
subsequently  released  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  and  in  addition  he 
had  to  give  up  to  the  governor  his 
bay  Sweite  mare,  bred  by  the 
Besaleen  tribe. 

The  Ferdoon  and  Ohes  tribes  are 
now  much  reduced  and  impoverish- 
ed, and  the  Lehep  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, an  ofishoot  from  the  Mlowali. 

The  Sohni  is  a  numerous  tribe 
possessed  of  some  wealth,  which  is 
derived  from  a  carrying  trade  with 
great  caravans  of  camels  between 
Aleppo  and  Baghdad ;  this  people  also 
obtain  a  certain  amount  of  wealth 
from  an  industry  of  the  Desert 
which  is  all  their  own,  namely,  the 
burning  of  ligneous  herbs  for  the 
production  of  soda  or  alkali  (el 
Kileh).  The  ashes  lefb  are  brought 
by  the  Sohni  for  sale  into  the  towns 
of  Syria,  where  the  manufacture  of 
soap  is  carried  on  to  some  consider- 
able extent.  They  are  to  be  found 
between  Messkene,  Tadmor  and 
Aleppo. 

The  Agheli  is  also  a  large  tribe, 
possessed  of  large  herds  of  camels, 
which  are  used  in  a  similar  carrying 
trade  as  that  in  which  the  Sohni 
occupy  themselves.  The  Agheli  are 
also  employed  by  speculators  to  buy 
up  colts,  usually  at  two-and-a-half 
years  of  age,  for  the  agents  who 
supply  horses  for  India  and  else- 
where ;  when  not  engaged  in  their 
trade  of  carriers,  they  are  usually 
to  be  found  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  and  south  of  the 
Sohni  Arabs. 

The  Beni  Said,  although  a  small 
tribe,  pride  themselves  upon  being 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  those 
tribes  to  be  found  in  the  north  of 
Arabia.  They  neither  engage  in 
trade  nor  follow  agricultural  pur- 
suits.  They  are  not  even  horse- 
breeders,  as  they  are  not  possesed  of 
mares,  and  present  one  of  the  few 
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exceptions  to  the  general  Arab 
enstom,  by  riding  horses  instead  of 
mares,  which  they  obtain  from 
other  tribes.  They  nse  up  a  great 
many  horses  from  their  constant 
and  excessive  hard  riding.  Their 
Shaykh,  Tamer,  though  past 
middle  age,  has  great  renown  as  a 
warrior,  contributing  greatly  by  his 
tall  and  athletic  form  and  dashing 
bravery  to  the  sncoess  of  the  many 
raids  undertaken  by  the  Beni  Said. 
Their  country  is  north  of  Shaass,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  north-east  of  the  MowaJi. 

El  Olat  was  once  a  powerful 
tribe,  but  now  fallen  to  a  very  poor 
estate  and  possessed  of  nothing 
beyond  a  few  sheep. 

El  Medjadama,  El  Buld,  El 
Meshahada,  El  Basheikh,  El  Busa- 
lim,  are  small  tribes  of  little  note ; 
they  still  possess  a  few  horses  and 
sheep,  but  have  no  military  re- 
putation. 

The  Hemadi,  a  very  warlike 
people,  are  a  branch  of  the  Koreish 
tribe,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecca,  in  the  Hedjaz,  who  emi- 
grated  to  Egypt  on  account  of 
a  severe  famine,  and  remained 
there  until  brought  to  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  Syria  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
when  he  conquered  that  country, 
in  the  hopes  of  keeping  the  Anezeh 
and  other  tribes  in  check,  and  pro- 
tecting Syria  from  their  incursions, 
for  at  one  time  Arabs  overran  the 
Plain  of  Antioch,  and  some  of  the 
Anezeh  fed  their  herds  on  the  mag- 
nificent plains  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon.  The  Hemadi, 
who  had  not  any  horses,  were  sta- 
tioned on  a  line  of  posts  from 
Aleppo  to  Damascus  and  Jerusa- 
lem. The  scheme  did  not  succeed, 
for  the  Hemadi  gradually  became 
friends  with  their  brethren.  The 
family  of  the  late  Shaykh  who 
commanded  these  outposts,  Batran 
by  name,  with  a  portion  of  the  tribe, 
are  near  Lake  Djebbul,  and  many 
individuals  of  the  Hemadi  are  em- 
ployed by  the  local  government  in 
Syria  as  irregular  horse. 


The  Sabha  is  still  apowerfnl tribe, 
but  less  numerous  than  the  Weldi, 
holding  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, below  the  latter  tribe,  to 
Thrapsicus;  some  &milies  of  this 
tribe  grow  enough  grain  for  their 
own  consumption.  They  have 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
camels ;  their  horses  are  thought  to 
be  moderately  good.  They  are 
always  fighting  with  the  Shammar, 
and,  on  that  account,  are  protected 
by  the  Anezeh.  They  are  the  first 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Shammar, 
when  the  latter  can  swim  across  or 
ford  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Anezeh 
endeavour  to  keep  them  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  Shammar  in 
check. 

The  Obeid  and  Tai  are  ancient 
and  still  powerful  tribes ;  they  for- 
merly occupied  the  district  be- 
tween Central  Arabia  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, but  were  driven  by  the 
Shaipmar  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nineveh  (Mosul),  when  the  latter 
were  forced  across  the  river.  If  the 
Anezeh  purpose  crossing  the  river 
to  attack  the  Shammar,  they  often 
induce  the  Obeid  and  Tai  to  threaten 
or  attack  the  Shammar  on  their 
other  flank  or  in  rear.  They  are 
rich  in  live  stock,  and  sell  a  great 
quantity  of  wool. 

The  Montifitsh,  El  Hindi,  and 
Slaid  are  tribes  of  Irak  or  Turkish 
Arabia,  and  I  am  not  sure  i£  they 
ought  properly  to  be  reckoned 
among  Arab  tribes.  Many&miliesof 
the  Montifitsh  are  fishermen,  others 
cultivate  the  land.  Horse  breeding 
is  carried  on  among  them  to  a  great 
extent)  but  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful if  their  horses  are  of  pure 
Arab  blood.  The  Desert  Arabs  do 
not  consider  them  to  be  of  pure 
blood ;  and  to  say  of  a  horse  he  is 
like  an  Iraghee,  or  a  horse  of 
these  Irak  tribes,  is  a  term  of  re- 
proach similar  to  that  used  on  the 
other  or  western  side  of  the  Desert, 
in  Syria,  *  Tour  horse  is  no  better 
than  a  Kadish '  (or  a  common 
Turkish  horse).  This  people  sup- 
ply the  Indian  market  to  a  great 
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extent;  by  situation  they  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  trade,  and 
I  expect  it  is  on  that  accoant  they 
breed  so  largely.  Baghdad,  the 
Tnrks  generally,  and  the  Saltan's 
stables  at  Constantinople,  are  also 
supplied  with  horses  by  this  people. 

El  Hindi,  it  is  thought,  came  from 
Hindostan;  the  supposition  is  borne 
but  to  a  certain  e^nt  by  the  name. 
They  are  a  wealthy  ana  namerous 
people ;  they  live  in  tents  and  culti- 
Tate  the  soil ;  after  the  grain  has  been 
sown  they  wander  about  to  pasture 
their  flocks,  and  return  to  reap  their 
harvest.  Tradition  says  that  some 
of  Joktan's  sons  left  Arabia  and 
settled  in  Hindostan.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  enquiry  to  make, 
whether  El  Hindi  could  claim 
descent  from  any  of  these  Jok- 
tanites.  This  question,  however,  I 
had  neither  the  time  nor  opportu- 
nity to  investigate. 

Slaid  is  a  small  tribe ;  the  people 
are  tillers  of  the  ground,  and  are 
chiefly  known  for  their  breed  of 
large  white  asses,  which  are  much 
used  by  the  townsmen  in  Svria. 

I  will  now  speak  of  the  Shammar 
tribes,  which  left  Djebel  Shammar, 
and  finally  settled  in  El  Jezireh. 
The  Shammar  are  divided  into 
four  great  tribes.  They  emigrated 
from  Central  Arabia  when  their 
flocks  required  more  extensive 
pastare,  the  difficulty  of  feeding 
which  had  increased  by  a  pro- 
longed famine  some  two  centuries 
or  more  ago,  and,  after  having  driven 
those  Arab  tribes  then  occupying 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
Desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates  and  the  borders  of  Syria, 
they,  in  turn,  were  forced  to  cross 
that  river  by  the  Anezeh. 

Djerba,  of  Mohammed-el- Sofak, 
is  about  one-half  of  the  Djerba 
tribe  which  remained  under  the 
rule  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sofuk, 
who  brought  the  tribe  up  out  of 
Central  Arabia,  and  who  was 
assassinated  by  the  Mowali. 
Djerba,  of  Ferhan-el-Sofuk,  is  the 


other  half  of  the  tribe,  which  occu- 
pies the  southern  part  of  El  Jezireh . 
His  kinsman,  Mahommed,  and  his 
people,  were  located  in  the  north. 

The  Fedagha  and  the  Selama  are 
two  grreat  divisions  of  the  Sham- 
mar, who  hold  the  country  from 
Orfah  to  the  two  ranges  of  hills 
through  which  the  river  Khabour 
runs,  called  Sindjari  on  the  north- 
east,  and  Aziz  on  the  south-west. 
Their  groands  are  also  bounded  by 
the  Euphrates  on  that  part  most 
frequented  by  the  Anezeh,  and, 
therefore,  these  tribes  of  the  Sham- 
mar come  more  freqaently  into  col- 
lision with  the  Anezeh  than  the 
Djerba  tribes.  They  are  also 
wealthy. 

The  grandson  of  Mohammed- 
el-Sofuk  (chief  of  the  Djerba  occu- 
pying the  northern  portion  of 
El-Jezireh,  the  descendant  of  the 
Sofuk  who  originally  brought  up 
the  Shammar),  Abd-ul-Kerim,  was 
a  great  prince  of  the  Desert,  '  Emir 
el  Bara,'  noted  for  his  magnani- 
mous character  and  his  magnifi- 
cence. From  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  Mehaid  family  of  the 
Fedan  Anezeh,  he  ever  remained 
a  true  and  constant  friend  to  the 
companion  of  his  boyhood,  Djedaan 
ibn  Mehaid,  Shaykh  of  the  Fedan. 

About  the  year  1864,  a  Turkish 
governor-general  of  a  province  visit- 
ed Abd-ul-Kerim  (I  presume,  with, 
out  the  etiquette  of  having  pre- 
viously announced  his  intention), 
who  kept  him  at  the  door  of  his  tent 
half  an  hour  before  he  admitted  him 
to  his  presence,  and  when  the  gover- 
nor-general was  allowed  to  enter,  the 
Arab  Shaykh  received  him  with- 
out rising.  On  leaving,  the  gover- 
nor-general invited  Abd-ul-Kerim 
to  return  his  visit,  who  replied,  *  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you  Turks ; 
if  you  want  me  you  must  come  to 
me  (my  tent).  I  will  never  set  foot 
in  one  of  your  abominable  towns.' 

The  sad  end  of  this  great  Shaykh 
was  thus  narrated  to  us.     In  1872, 
after  Abd-ul-EIerim  had  defeated  a 
1 1  2 
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large  force  of  Turkish  regular 
troops,  who  had  attacked  him,  as  we 
were  informed,  without  provoca- 
tion,  one  battalion  of  which  force  was 
litendlj  cut  down  to  a  man  by  the 
Shammar  horsemen,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  through  the  treachery  of 
his  secretary,  an  Armenian  Christian 
scribe,  who  betrayed  his  master,  and 
had  him  surprised  when  asleep. 
Abd-ul-Kerim,  the  generous  friend 
and  magnanimous  foe,  was  tied  on 
to  the  back  of  a  mule,  escorted  to 
Mosul  by  seyeral  thousands  of 
Turkish  soldiers,  and  finally  hanged 
from  the  bridge  by  an  order  issued 
froni  the  Turkish  Government  at 
Constantinople. 

There  are  two  apparent  mis- 
conceptions with  regard  to  the 
Anezeh,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  migrate  all  over  the  Desert. 
Some  authors  and  writers  describe 
them  as  a  tribe — ^they  speak  of  the 
tribe  Anaze ;  others  would  give  the 
impression  that  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  Anezeh,  one  in 
the  south  and  another  in  the  north, 
and  infer  that  the  Anezeh  to  be  seen 
in  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
Desert,  at  certain  seasons^  are  not 
identical  with  those  in  Central 
Arabia.  The  Anezeh,  instead  of 
being  simply  a  tribe,  are  a  great 
people,  who  may  truly  be  described 
as  the  aristocracy  of  Arabia,  and  are 
composed  not  only  of  many  tribes, 
but  of  several  confederations  of 
tribes.  The  Anezeh  began  to  extend 
their  migrations  now  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  and  these 
still  go  on.  They  were  opposed  by 
their  hereditary  foes  the  Shammar, 
who  at  that  time  held  the  grounds 
they  had  usurped  from  the  Be- 
daween, who  are  now  to  be  found 
on  the  borders  of  the  Desert,  as  has 
been  related.  The  conflict  between 
the  Anezeh  and  the  Shammar  was 
fierce  and  obstinate,  but  resulted  in 
the  gradual  retreat  of  the  latter  across 
the  Euphrates.  As  some  account  of 
the  former  history  of  the  Anezeh  was 
given  in  the  paper  on  Arabian  horses, 
it  is  not  repeated  here ;  suffice  it  to 


say  briefly,  although  a  great  pastoral 
people,  there  is  some  difference 
between  many  of  the  tribes.  One 
class  is  more  numerous,  more 
wealthy,  and  more  regular  in  its 
migrations ;  another  is  less  wealthy, 
more  warlike,  and  more  uncertain  in 
its  migrations;  and  a  third  class  is 
almost  stationary  on  the  borders  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  migrating 
but  to  short  distances.  This  last, 
composed  of  small  tribes  or  sections 
of  tribes,  or  in  some  instances,  it 
may  be,  of  fiunilies  who  have  left 
their  original  tribes  or  have  been 
cast  ofi^  by  them,  it  is  hardly  neoes* 
sary  to  say,  presents  the  least  &vour- 
able  type  of  Anezeh,  but  is  the  class 
of  the  Anezeh  most  likely  to  be 
seen  by  travellers,  who  must  not 
judg^  of  a  great  people  by  a  few- 
scattered  families. 

The  Weled  Ali  Anezeh  have  the 
character  of  being  rapacious  and 
predatory,  and  are  a  source  of  great 
trouble  to  the  authorities  in  Syria. 
They  perform  an  annual  migration, 
visiting  the  Desert  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Damascus  in  the  spring  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  abundance  of  grass 
and  supply  of  water,  and  to  lay  in 
a  store  of  grain  for  winter  con* 
sumption  for  their  families  and 
their  horses.  All  the  large  tribes 
of  Anezeh  migrate  by  different 
routes,  and  feed  upon  difierent^  pas- 
ture grounds,  so  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  clash.  The  Weled  Ali 
often  spend  the  hot  season  in  the 
Haran  and  Buttanea  (the  ancient 
Bashan) ;  but  this  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  for  when  we  went  to  Damas- 
cus to  enter  the  Desert  at  that  point 
to  visit  the  Weled  Ali  and  Eoalla 
Arabs,  they  had  departed  south, 
and  were  then  encamped  by 
the  mountains  of  Moab.  Their 
Shaykh,  Mohammed  ed  Doohe, 
is  a  man  of  considerable  renown. 
There  are  difierent  opinions  as  to 
his  character:  we  found  his  man- 
ners agreeable ;  in  person  he  was 
not  above  middle  height,  with  a 
most  intelligent  countenance,  and 
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evidentlj  of  a  keen  and  inquiring 
mind.  He  noticed  eyerything,  and 
appreciated  objects  which  took  bis 
&ncy  as  much  by  the  delicate  touch 
of  his  fingers  as  by  sight.  This  is 
qnite  characteristic  of  Arabs ;  their 
touch  is  delicate  in  the  extreme. 
His  foot  was  perhaps  the  most  per. 
feet  model  1  have  ever  seen,  and 
he  had  a  rather  nice  chestnnt  mare 
of  the  Hadban  family.  The  Boalla 
Arabs  are  now  their  confederates. 

The  Beni  Sohor  is  similar  in 
character  to  the  Weled  Ali,  but  a 
lower  tribe.  It  does  not  now  mi- 
^rate  to  Central  Arabia,  nor  go 
farther  north  than  to  Djelad,  the 
ancient  Gilead. 

The  Diab  is  a  smaller  tribe  on 
the  confines  of  Palestine,  beyond 
Jordan  to  the  East ;  when  it  moves 
it  is  farther  to  the  East.  It  ranks 
very  low  among  the  Anezeh  tribes, 
and  both  these  last-named  tribes 
are  held  in  contempt  by  the  great 
pastoral  tribes  of  Anezeh. 

The  Amur  and  the  Amarat  are 
two  cognate  tribes  of  consider- 
able importance.  They  roam  all  over 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Desert, 
broken  up  into  small  camps,  and  do 
not,  I  understand,  return  to  Central 
Arabia ;  they  have  a  few  horses  and 
sheep,  but  are  rich  iii  camels. 

The  Erfuddi  only  began  to  mi- 
grate from  Central  Arabia  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  have  since  re- 
turned. They  had  an  excellent  name, 
and  good  horses.  Sedjur,the  Shaykh, 
was  highly  thought  of  as  a  wise  and 
honest  chief  and  a  good  military 
leader,  and  his  son  Bedja  was  con. 
sidered  wonderfully  handsome. 

The  Djelas  is  a  very  fine  tribe, 
and  migrates  annually.  They  are 
supplied  with  grain  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Damascus  and  Hamah ; 
as  the  pasture  fails  they  strike 
across  the  Desert  from  west  to  east 
to  the  Euphrates  below  Thrapsicus, 
proceeding  slowly  by  Merschid  Alee, 
to  lay  in  a  supply  of  dates,  and  then 
direct  U)  the  south,  where  the  tribe 
remains  until  the  return  of  spring, 
when  it  proceeds  north  again  by  the 


long  valley  of  the  Djowf.  Their 
horses  are  much  esteemed.  Fan's 
ibn  Feysul,  Shaykh  of  the  Djelas,  is 
still  a  young  man,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Feysul  in  1872, 
who  died  at  a  great  age ;  he  was  a 
powerful  Shaykh,  and  styled  himself 
Emir.  The  late  Abbas  Pasha  of 
Egypt  sent  his  son  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  Desert  under  the  care  of 
Feysul  ibn  Shalah,  where  he  died 
after  a  few  years.  Shalah  is  quite 
an  historic  name,  and  the  members 
of  the  family,  all  called  Ibn  Shalas, 
are  so  numerous  that  they  have 
formed  a  separate  tribe,  wmch  was 
the  origin  of  the  Boalla. 

The  Fedan  Anezeh  were  among 
the  first  to  migp^tvte  to  the  northern 
parte  of  the  Desert.  They  are  not  a 
very  numerous  people,  nor  are  they 
rich  in  herds  and  flocksy  but  they 
are  always  well  mounted,  althougn 
they  do  not  breed  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  horses  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, but  obtain  supplies  from 
other  Anezeh  tribes.  They  are  very 
warlike,  andtheir  renowned  Shaykh, 
Djedaan  ibn  Mehaid,  always  keeps 
his  tribe  employed,  for  his  courage 
is  of  an  adventurous  character,  and 
he  is  brave  to  a  fault.  He  is  admitted 
by  all  to  be  a  most  skilful  leader,  and 
has  often  been  selected  for  the  chief 
command  of  all  the  tribes  of  Anezeh 
which  have  been  collected  for  an 
attack  or  expedition.  His  im« 
peti|osity  can  rarely  be  withstood. 
His  word,  moreover,  when  once 
given,  is  always  most  scrupulously 
kept,  and  Djedaan's  word  has  be-* 
come  quite  a  proverb  in  the  Desert. 
In  the  Fedan  is  a  family  called 
Boos,  the  Arabic  plural  of  Bas, 
a  headf  and  the  members  of  which 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
first  choice  of  all  mares  taken  in 
fight.  So  great  is  their  influence, 
that  Djedaan,  who  rules  his  tribe 
with  an  iron  hand,  rarely  undertaken 
any  expedition  of  importance  with- 
out their  concurrence.  Another 
family  of  importance  is  Ibn  S'Beni, 
who  are  rather  noted  for  their 
horses.    The  Shmeilat  is  a  branch 
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of  the  Fedan  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  their  immediate  Shaykh 
is  Mohammed  Ibn  Omeir,  a  man 
of  fame  in  the  field  and  conncil. 
When  we  met  Djedaan  in  the 
summer  of  1875,  he  appeared  to  be 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  a 
good  height,  of  spare  form  and  lean 
iace,  large  transparent  speaking  eyes ; 
his  countenance  and  features  were 
rather  of  the  Jewish  type,  showed 
great  intelligence,  quickness,  and  a 
restless,  nervous  energy.  He  looked 
like  one  who  had  suffered  and  borne 
much,  and  at  that  time  mnst  have 
had  much  on  his  mind.  He  was 
aSable  in  his  manners.  He  dined 
with  us  and  ate  heartily;  in  his 
dress  he  was  ve^  neat  and  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Ue  placed  a  magni- 
ficent chestnut  mare  at  my  disposal. 
Djedaan  keeps  a  secretary.  He  is 
generous  but  not  wealthy. 

The  Hrissa  is  a  kindred  tribe  to 
the  Fedan.  Deham  ibn  Keskish  ibn 
Mehaid  is  the  Shaykh ;  he  is  a  re- 
lative of  Djedaan,  who  always 
addresses  the  Hrissa  Shaykh  as 
Uncle,  The  two  men  are  not  un- 
like in  many  points  of  character,  but 
Deham,  being  a  wily  old  intrigaer, 
generally  contrives  to  have  his 
battles  fought  by  the  Fedan, 
although  when  necessity  occurs 
neither  he  nor  his  tribe  is  at  all 
behind  hand  in  fighting.  The 
Hrissa  is  the  only  tribe  of  Anezeh 
who  ever  crossed  the  Euphrates  to 
obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  El 
Jezireh  and  ventured  into  the 
territory  of  their  hereditary  foes 
with  the  assurance  of  consummate 
audacity. 

The  Adjadjara  is  also  a  tribe  of 
the  same  class,  more  warlike  than 
pastoral,  less  numerons  than  the 
former  two  but  not  less  distin- 
guished. It  is  singular  that  nearly 
all  the  Cadis  or  Judges  in  the 
Desert  come  from  this  tribe.  The 
late  Shaykh,  Djamaidjim,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  was  a 
celebrated  judge,  and  it  might  have 
been  said  that  he  sat  upon  the  Wool- 
sack of  the  desert ;  his  award  between 


tribe  and  tribe  was  always  final. 
His  people  have  fine  horses,  but  are 
not  large  breeders.  El  Grhabein 
and  Djedaa  are  tribes  with  the 
same  characteristics,  bat  are  inferior 
in  numbers  and  martial  importance 
to  the  Fedan.  In  war  they  follow 
Djedaan,  in  peace  Daham. 

The  Sebaa,  or  the  Seven  Tribes, 
being  divided  into  as  many  sections, 
each  of  which  has  a  Shaykh  of  its 
own,  may  be  called  the  Sebaa  con- 
federation. They  have  flocks  and 
very  numerous  herds  of  camels; 
their  horses  are  second  to  none 
among  the  best  horsed  tribes, 
and  are  very  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  choicest  in  the  Desert  of 
Arabia.  These  people  are  very 
select  breeders,  using  nothing  but 
what  is  considered  to  be  first-class 
blood  of  the  most  esteemed  stmins. 

First,  the  Oumassa  is  a  very  fine 
tribe.  Their  Shaykh  was  Suley- 
man  ibn  Mirshid,  a  man  of  high 
character  and  much  looked  up  to. 
He  was  a  great  Shaykh,  a  great 
leader,  and  bore  the  character  of  an 
honest  and  straightforward,  troth, 
fal  man.  His  antipathy  to  the 
Turks  was  quite  a  ruling  passion, 
very  far  beyond  that  felt  by  the 
Arabs  generally.  The.  droves  of 
camels  which  passed  outevery  morn- 
ing from  this  tribe  to  return  at  sun- 
down  were  nxmierous  beyond  belief. 
The  Bessaleen  is  a  family  in  the 
Gumassa  greatly  distinguiHhed  for 
its  horses.  Mohammed  ibi)  Haide,  a 
young  man,  is  a  good  Shaykh  of 
this  sub-tribe.  Nowag  and  Debbe 
are  names  of  families  in  the  Sebaa 
well  known  for  the  strains  of  blood 
of  their  horses.  The  second  of  the 
Sebaa,  the  Abadat,  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior, except  in  numbers,  to  the 
Gumassa,    and    it   has    the    same 

feneral  character.  The  third, 
)uam,  is  a  great  tribe  whose 
Shaykh,  AH  Fgheghi,  is  a  young 
man  of  great  distinction  and  es- 
teemed one  of  the  best  military 
leaders  among  the  Anezeh;  they 
have  large  flocks  and  herds,  and  are 
weU  off  for  horses.     The  fourth. 
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M'aeca,  is  the  most  nnmerous  and 
perhaps  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
bebaa  tribes,  but  not  the  richest  in 
horses.  Mohammed  ibn  Mooanie 
has  a  high  name  in  the  desert,  is 
wealthy  and  pnident ;  he  is  looked 
upon  as  so  strictly  an  honourable 
man  that  he  is  often  called  npon 
to  guarantee  contracts,  his  word 
being  considered  as  good  as  a  bond. 
The  fifth,  Mowaidja,  is  also  a 
great  tribe,  numerons  and  wealthy, 
and  daring  the  life  of  their  late 
Shaykh,  Faris  ibn  Hedib,  was  very 
peacefolly  disposed  ;  but  since  his 
death,  in  1869,  his  nephew,  Mad- 
joon,  has  led  the  tribe  into  every 
conflict,  and  taken  part  in  every  dis- 
turbance. He  it  was  who  wounded 
a  French  gentleman,  a  secretary  to 
the  embassy,  who  imprudently  ven- 
tured into  the  Desert  with  his  ser- 
vant without  proper  precautions. 
The  sixth,  SefaJeh,  is  but  a  small 
tribe.  The  seventh,  Gassim,  is  not 
fio  large  a  tribe  as  the  Oumassa  and 
Doam.  There  was  a  man,  Mo- 
hammed ibn  Eardush,  in  this  tribe, 
of  greater  importance  even  than  the 
Shaykh  Mohammed  ibn  Bedjr,  from 
his  &me  as  a  soldier  and  leader, 
and  also  as  being  the  possessor  of 
a  fine  strain  of  the  Abeyan  Sherrak 
fiftmily  of  horses. 

Ibn  Haddal  is  a  separate  and 
great  tribe  of  Anezeh,  which  never 
goes  to  the  western  or  Syrian  side 
of  the  Desert,  but  roams  from 
Annah,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  Cen- 
tral Arabia.  They  rank  high 
azqpng  the  Anezeh  tribes,  and  are 
considered  to  have,  with  the  Djelaa, 
Weled  Ali,  and  Sebaa,  the  best  of 
Arabian  horses. 

Suleyman  ibn  Mirshid,  Shaykh 
of  the  Gumassa,  was  the  head  of 
the  Sebaa  confederation,  and  con. 
trolled  their  movements.     He  was 


styled    Shaykh    of    Shaykhs.     He 
was   about  middle    height,   rather 
stout  than    spare— a    large-bodied 
man,    with    big    but    well-formed 
limbs;  his  neck  was  large  and  mus- 
cular ;  he  must  have  been  a  very 
powerful  man.   He  was  darker  than 
the  generality  of  Arabs ;  his  hair  was 
thick  and  shghtly  curly ;  he  had  a 
fine  beard,  and  longer  than  most, 
which,  contrary  to  what  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  case,  are 
rarely  abundant  among  the  Beda- 
ween.     Although  a  very  wealthy 
man,  and  possessing  the  largest  tent 
we  had  seen,  he  was,  when  we  saw 
him,  very  careless  in  his  dress,  often 
having  nothing  more  on  his  body 
than  a  large  loose    shirt  of   un- 
bleached linen,  and  of  very  coarse 
texture,  reaching  to  half  way  be- 
tween knee  and  ankle,  over  which 
sometimes    his  silver-hilted  sword 
was  suspended  by  a  strap  from  his 
shoulder ;  but  it  certainly  was  ex- 
cessively hot  in  the  Desert  during  the 
month  of  July.     He  was  a  grave, 
serious,  thoughtful,  and  intelligent 
man.     These  notes  were  collected 
and  made  during  visits  paid  to  the 
Bedaween  in  1874-1875  and  inter- 
vening intervals,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  and  obtaining  horses;  and 
such  details  of  the  history,  character, 
and  pursuits  of  the  various  tribes 
were  important  and  very  necessary 
to  secure  a  successful  issue,  and  to 
avoid  making  the  mistake,  but  too 
often  made,  of  accepting  inferior 
horses  for  those  of  Desert  blood.  At 
the  present,  or  any  future    time, 
should  it  be  contemplated  to  obtain 
a  further  supply  of  pure  Arabian 
blood,  the  writer  feels  assured  the 
safest  and  only  correct  way  would 
be  to  search  for  it  in  those  tribes 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  pos- 
sessing the  best  horses. 

BoQEB  D.  Upton. 
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THE  MORAL  TREATMENT  OF  INSANTTT. 
A  Sketch  of  its  Rtsb  and  Pboorbss. 


OF  all  ihe  many  dark  chapters  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  we 
donht  whether  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  all  ages,  np  to  within  a 
little  more  thw  half  a  centuiy  of 
the  present  time,  is  not  the  dark- 
est. It  is  one  which  it  is  impos- 
sihle  to  studj  without  rising  from 
it  emphatically  a  wiser  and  a  sadder 
man — sadder  as  being  forced  to 
realise  what  the  human  heart  is 
capable  of,  not  in  moments  of 
frenzied  passion,  or  exceptional  ex- 
citement, but  in  the  cold  blood  of 
thoughtlessness,  ignorance,  and  care- 
less selfishness ;  wiser,  as  grasping 
the  infinite  progress  which  lies 
before  the  human  race,  and  which 
is  slowly  being  evolved  by  the  dy- 
namic forces  stored  up  in  every  great 
evil,  the  cumulative  anguish  which 
in  that  evil  is  being  slowly  but 
surely  heaped  up,  till  the  moment 
comes  when  the  consummation  is 
reached,  the  evil  is  felt  to  be  intole- 
rable, and  the  imprisoned  giant^  so 
longand  so  hopelessly  ignored,  rends 
the  crust  of  human  indifierence, 
and  man  finds  himself  tossed  by 
some  irresistible  power  to  a  higher 
level  of  humanify  and  moral  feeling, 
in  which  the  old  things  have  passed 
away,  and  are  no  longer  possible, 
and,  behold !  all  things  are  become 
new.  We  therefore  feel  we  owe  no 
apology  to  our  readers  for  bringing 
before  them  a  history  little  known, 
yet  which  all  ought  to  know,  most 
painful  in  the  past,  but  full  of  hope- 
fal  bearing  for  the  future. 

Nothing  perhaps  has  so  appealed  to 
human  compassion  in  every  age  aa 
sickness,  in  all  its  varied  forms ;  the 
sight  of  the  undecaying  mind  almost 
overwhelmed  in  the  ruins  of  its  own 
temple,  the  strong  activity  we  have 
known  all  turned  to  the  touching 
weakness  and  dependence  of  a  little 


child,  the  hourly  helpless  wants  ihat 
stretch  dumb  appealing  hands  to 
our  love  and  sympathy.  Yet  in 
many  a  ruined  temple  of  the  body 
the  sweetest  worship  has  been  held ; 
there  the  broken  gleams  of  dying 
day  often  fall  tenderest,  and  the 
gloom  breaks  into  mystic  gloiy; 
there,  as  from  haunted  ruins, 
strange  midnight  strains  are  often 
heard,  turning  the  common  air  into 
celestial  harmonies. 

But  what  of  that  one  sickness  and 
decay  which  spreads  from  the  house 
to  its  mysterious  inhabitant,  and, 
leaving  the  ignobler  prey  of  the 
body,  attacks  the  divinity  within 
the  shrine,  and  destroys  the  mind, 
while  often  giving  a  strange  vi- 
tality to  the  body?  'Struck  l^ 
this  affliction '  (to  quote  the  elo- 
quent words  of  Dr.  Conolly),  *  man 
can  no  longer  enjoy  the  chief  dis- 
tinction of  his  nature.  He  can  no 
longer  pursue  truth,  nor  do  good, 
nor  govern  himself.  If  he  is  a  per- 
son of  rank,  all  his  power  and  in- 
fluence depart  from  him.  If  he 
lives  by  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion, hope  flies  away,  and  poverty 
overwhdms  him.  If  he  belongs  to 
the  class  in  which  daily  subsistence 
is  provided  for  by  daily  toil,  he 
becomes  destitute  of  the  means  of 
living.  No  malady  effects  such 
wide  destruction,  or  creates  so  much 
and  such  varied  distress.*  Even  the 
consolations  of  religion  seem  often 
vain  here  ;  no  prayer  rises  up  spon- 
taneously in  the  darkened  mind, 
*  like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the 
sea,*  to  alleviate  the  bitterness  of 
the  heart;  no  thoughts  of  the 
infinite  life  beyond  to  make  the  life- 
long anguish  grow  short  as  shadows 
at  noonday.  Often  the  light  is 
known  only  by  the  distort^  sha- 
dows it  casts,  indescribable  shapes 
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of  sapematoral  terror.  And  love 
itself,  the  great  assuager  of  all  sorrow, 
is  but  too  often  the  lunatic's  worst 
torment,  tnmed,  as  his  heart  gene- 
rally is,  against  his  nearest  and 
dearest,  hearing  their  voices  like 
some  wretch — 

Who  wounded,  hean  cold  waters  babbling 

by, 
Yet  cannot  crawl  and  diink,  but  parchkl 


While,  as  he  lies, 
That  cool  voice  maddening  mocks  his  agony 
And  fevered  cries. 

For  the  insane,  all  the  wells  of  life 
are  poisoned,  and  he  seems  outcast 
from  consolation,  both  human  and 
divine. 

Surely,  then,  in  this  form  of 
deepest  misery,  in  all  the  pathetic 
grandeur  of  its  fitU  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  manhood,  we  have  a 
condition  of  humanity  which  man 
in  all  ages  has  agreed  to  com- 
passionate, and  to  surround  with 
loviug  ministrations,  so  far  as 
tender  touch,  and  soothing  word, 
and  cheerful  sight,  can  win  their 
way  through  the  closed  doors  and 
darkened  windows?  Alas  !  that 
nothing  should  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  treatment  these  af- 
flicted children  of  the  Great  Father 
have  received  from  the  time  of  the 
earliest  physicians  whose  works 
we  possess  on  the  subject,  down 
to  about  eighty  years  from  the  pre- 
seut  time,  or  for  about  2,500  years, 
can  only  be  qualified  by  one  word, 
barbarous. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  in  many  countries  much 
later,  harmless  maniacs,  or  those 
supposed  to  be  so,  were  allowed  to 
wander  over  the  country,  beggars 
and  vagabonds,  affording  sport  and 
mockery.  If  they  became  trouble- 
some, they  were  imprisoned  in 
dungeons,  whipped,  as  the  phrase 
ran,  out  of  their  madness,   at  all 


events  subdued,  and  then  secluded 
in  darkness  in  the  heat  of  summer 
and  in  the  cold  and  dampness  of 
winter,  often  forgotten,  and  some- 
times starved  to  death,  always  half 
fjGimished.  There  was  not  a  town 
or  a  village  in  this  Christian  land 
where  such  enormities  were  not 
committed.^ 

On  the  Continent,  up  to  the 
French  Revolution,  the  monk  was 
generally  the  madman's  physiciaui 
and  the  monastery  was  his  asylum. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in 
some  cases  he  was  humanely 
treated,  but  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  ordinary 
treatment  was  to  the  last  degree 
cruel  and  inhuman.  Whether  by 
the  monks  the  insane  were  regarded 
as  the  subject  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, and  the  idea  was  entertained 
of  beating  the  evil  spirit  out  of 
them,  we  will  not  determine,  but 
whatever  was  the  theory  of  the  modm 
opercmdi  the  fact  is  indubitable,  that 
in  some  establishments  at  least  the 
practice  existed  of  the  daily  admin- 
istration of  about  a  dozen  lashes 
to  the  unfortunate  patient.  He  was 
almost  constantly  chained,  often  in  a 
state  of  complete  nudity,  the  straw 
in  which  he  grovelled  for  warmth 
rarely  changed;  he  was  therefore 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  As  a  greater 
security  against  his  violence  he  was 
often  enclosed  in  an  iron  cage ;  the 
returning  seasons  found  him  *  crouch- 
ing like  a  wild  beast,  in  his  wire- 
bound  cell,'  his  limbs  cramped  and 
stiffened  into  one  position,  and 
whatever  of  mind  and  feeling  was 
left  to  him  crushed  to  the  lowest 
pitch  by  changeless  monotony,  or 
maddened  by  intolerable  despair.^ 

But  even  whips,  and  chains,  and 
cages,  were  not  ingenious  enough 
to  satisfy  the  cruelty  of  man.  Chairs 
were  invented  which  pinioned  all 
the  patient's  limbs  as  in  an  iron 


>  The  Treatment  qf  the  Insane  toithout  Mechanical  Restraintit.      John  Conolly,  M.D.» 
Edinburgh,  1856. 

*  Moral  Management  of  the  Insane,    Dr.  Daniel  Hack  Tnke.     1854. 
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vice,  depriying  him  of  all  power  of 
motion;  others  were  made  so  as 
to  whirl  roand  with  fnrioas  speed, 
qaieting  the  most  nnroly  by  means 
of  extreme  yertigo  and  sickness. 
A  German  writer  recommended 
that  the  lunatic  shonld  be  swnng 
np  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  then 
be  let  suddenly  to  plunge  down, 
80  as  to  giye  nim  the  impression 
of  entering  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
earth ;  naiyely  adding,  '  That  if  he 
could  be  made  to  alight  among 
snakes  and  serpents,  it  would  be 
still  better.'  The  '  bath  of  surprise,' 
too,  was  a  fayourite  resource,  the 
flooring  being  so  contriyed  as  to 
giye  way,  and  precipitate  the  un- 
fortunate  lunatic  into  a  tank,  from 
which  he  was  not  remoyed  till  half- 
drowned.  '  Indeed,'  as  Dr.  D.  Hack 
Tuke  obseryes,  *  only  to  enumerate 
the  means  employed  to  tame  the 
fury  of  the  maniac,  whether  on  the 
Continent  or  in  England,  would 
subject  the  historian  to  the  charge 
of  gross  exaggeration  from  a 
stranger  to  the  actual  history  of 
insaniiy  at  this  period;'  and  this 
1, 800  years  after  the  Header  of  men 
had  taught  by  his  own  example 
the  compassionate  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  brayed  the  storm  on 
the  Gkklilean  lake,  to  seek  out  the 
wretched  lunatic  among  the  tombs, 
and  bring  calm  to  the  storms  of 
his  distempered  mind. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  few  faint  streaks  of  the 
coming  dawn  appeared.  In  1736, 
Tenon  wrote  a  work  on  Paris 
hospitals  and  asylums,  in  which 
he  adyocated  the  necessity  of  better 
accommodation  and  milder  treatment 
of  the  insane.  And  eyen  earlier 
still,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  « the 
father  of  the  poor,  the  steward  of 
Proyidence,'  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  poor  lunatic,  and  showed  himself 
aliye  to  the  cruelty  of  his  treatment. 
In  1790,  the  subject  at  last  re. 
ceiyed  sufficient  attention  for  a  law 


to  be  passed  in  the  French  Assembly, 
enforcing  the  seclusion  or  imprison- 
ment of  dangerous  or  deranged 
persons,  which,  howeyer,  brought 
little  amelioration  to  their  lot.  The 
incurable  were  separated  from  those 
supposed  to  be  curable,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  an  abitrary  diyision 
of  this  kind  consigns  many  to 
incurability  whose  case  niight 
otherwise  not  haye  proyed  hopeless. 
The  position  of  the  curable,  how- 
eyer, was  by  no  means  enyiable. 
They  were  placed  in  the  Hdtel 
Dieu,  in  narrow  ill-yentilated  wards, 
and  slept  four  in  a  bed,  the  ma- 
jority  being  ftustened  down.  There 
were  no  airing  courts,  and  the 
treatment  of  all  cases  was  indis- 
criminate. The  crowded  wretched- 
ness and  dirt  of  such  wards  were  ill 
calculated  to  relieye  mental  irrita- 
tion. If  such  was  the  condition  of  the 
curable  in  the  French  asylums,  what 
then  was  that  of  those  whose  case 
was  thought  hopeless  P  These  were 
lodged  in  the  two  largest  public  asy- 
lums of  Paris — the  BicSire  and  the 
Salp^tri^re,  many  of  the  cells  in 
both  buildings  being  below  the  ley  el 
of  the  surrounding  ground.  As  a 
rule,  they  were  only  six  feet  square. 
Air  and  light  were  admitted  by  the 
door  alone.  The  only  furniture 
consisted  of  narrow  planks,  fastened 
to  the  damp  walls.  Food  was 
thrown  in  through  a  sort  of  wicket. 
At  the  Salp^triere,  where  the  cells 
were  leyel  with  the  drains,  large 
rats  found  their  way  into  them,  and 
often  attacked  and  wounded  the 
unhappy  inmates,  and  sometimes 
caused  their  death.^ 

It  was  when  things  were  in  this 
apparently  hopeless  state  that 
three  enlightened  and  humane  men 
were  appointed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  hospitals  of  Paris. 
These  were  Cousin,  Thouret,  and 
CabaniB.  More  happily  still,  all  the 
three  were  friends  of  the  physician 
Pinel,  a  physician  whose  name  has 


Seport  to  ike  Council  of  Hogpitalft,  1822.    M.  Desportes. 
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l3ecome  immortal.  AU  three  were 
of  opinion  that  he  was  the  only 
man  in  Paiis,  or  even  in  Franoe, 
^who  ooold  remedy  the  evils  which 
±hej  deplored.  They  appointed  him 
physician  to  the  Bio^tre.  He  en- 
tered on  his  great  field  of  work 
towards  the  end  of  1793. 

And  what  a  field  it  was!  Dr. 
Pariset,  in  his  eloge  on  Pinel,  paints 
its  character  ill  dark  bat  faithful 
colours.  The  insane,  the  vicious, 
the  criminal,  were  mingled  together 
and  treated  alike.  Wretched  lyings, 
covered  with  filth  and  loaded  with 
chains,  were  seen  cro  ached  down 
in  the  damp  dark  cells,  to  which 
Ood's  great  charities  of  light  and 
air  were  denied.  The  attendants 
on  these  unhappy  ones  were  male- 
factors, selected  from  the  prisons, 
armed  with  whips,  and  often  ac- 
companied by  savage  dogs.  No 
chapel  bell  assembl^  the  inmates 
for  prayer,  or  suspeoded  the  fierce 
and  dreadful  thoughts  of  the  dun- 
geon. No  'kindly  flEhce  did  good 
like  a  medicine,'  but  night  and  day 
the  building  resounded  with  cries, 
yells,  and  curses,  and  the  clanking 
of  chains  aud  fetters. 

Divene  liagae,  orribili  favelle, 
Parole  di  dolore,  accent!  d*ira, 
Voci  site  e  fioche,  e  shod  di  man  oon  elle, 
FacevaD  un  tumulto,  il  qual  a'aggira 
Sempre  in  quell'  aria  aenza  tempo  tints, 
Gome  la  rena  qaando  il  turbo  spira.* 

It  was  into  this  'hell  above 
ground'  that  Pinel  resolved  to 
bring  order,  comfort,  and  the  power 
of  love  and  kindness.  After  having 
many  times  urged  the  Government 
to  allow  him  to  unchain  the  maniacs 
of  the  Bicdtre,  but  in  vain,  Pinel 
went  himself  to  the  authorities,  and 
with  much  eamestneHS  and  warmth 
advocated  the  removal  of  this 
monstrous  abuse.  Gouthon,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Gommune,  gave  way  to 
Pinel's  arguments,  and  ag^reed  to 
meet  him  at  the  Bic^tre.  Gouthon 
then  interrogated  those  who  were 


chained,  but  the  abuse  he  received, 
and  the  confused  sound  of  cries, 
vociferations,  and  clanking  of 
chains,  in  the  filthy  damp  cells, 
made  him  recoil  from  Pinel's  pro- 
position. 'You  may  do  what  you 
will  with  them,'  said  he,  '  but  I  fear 
you  will  become  their  victim.' 

Pinel  immediately  began  his 
undertaking.  There  were  about 
fifty  whom  he  considered  might 
without  danger  to  others  be  un- 
chained, and  he  began  by  relieving 
twelve,  with  the  sole  precaution  of 
having  previously  prepared  the 
same  number  of  '  camisoles '  with 
long  sleeves,  which  conld  be  tied 
behind  the  back  if  necessary. 

The  first  man  on  whom  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  was  an  English 
captain,  whose  history  no  one  knew, 
as  he  had  been  in  chains /oWyyeofv. 
He  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  furious  among  them;  his 
keepers  approached  him  with  cau- 
tion, as  he  had  in  a  fit  of  blind  fury 
killed  one  of  them  with  a  blow 
firom  his  manacles.  He  was  chained 
more  rigorously  than  any  of  the 
others.  Pinel  entered  his  cell  unat- 
tended, and  said  to  him,  calnaly, 
'  Gaptain,  I  will  order  your  chains 
to  be  taken  off,  and  give  you  liberty, 
if  you  will  promise  to  behave  well, 
and  injure  no  one. 

*  Sir,  I  promise  you,'  said  the 
maniac;  'but  you  are  laughing  at 
me,  you  are  all  too  much  afraid  of 
me.' 

'  I  have  six  men,'  Pinel  answered, 
'  ready  to  enforce  my  commands  if 
necessary.  Believe  me,  then,  on 
my  honour,  I  will  give  you  your 
liberty  if  you  will  only  put  on  this 
waistcoat.' 

He  submitted  to  this  willingly, 
and  without  a  word  his  chains  were 
removed,  and  the  keepers  retired, 
leaving  the  door  of  his  cell  open. 
He  raised  himself  many  times  from 
his  seat,  but  feU  again  on  it,  for  he 
bad  been  in  a  sitting  posture  so 
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long  that  he  had  lost  the  nse  of 
his  legs;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
he  sncceeded  in  maintaining  his 
balance,  and  with  tottering  steps 
came  to  the  door  of  his  cell.  His 
first  look  was  at  the  sky,  and  he 
cried  oat  enthosiastically,  *How 
beautiful ! '  Daring  the  rest  of  the 
day  he  was  constantly  in  motion, 
widkiDg  up  and  down  the  stair- 
cases, and  uttering  exclamations  of 
delight.  In  the  evening  he  re- 
tamed  of  his  own  acoord  into  his 
cell,  where  a  better  bed  than  he  had 
been  accastomed  to  have  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  and  he  slept 
quietly.  Daring  the  two  succeeding 
years  which  he  spent  in  the  Bic^tre, 
he  had  no  return  of  his  previous 
paroxysms,  but  even  rendered  him- 
self useful  by  exercising  a  kind  of 
authority  over  the  insane  patients, 
whom  he  ruled  in  his  own  fashion. 
Another  unfortunate  being  whom 
Pinel  visited  was  a  soldier  of  the 
French  Guards,  whose  only  fault 
was  druukenness ;  when  once  he 
lost  self-command  by  drink  he  be- 
came quarrelsome  and  violent,  and 
the  more  dangerous  by  reason  of 
his  great  strength.     From  his  fre- 

rnt  excesses  he  had  been  dis- 
rged  from  the  corps,  and  had 
speedily  dissipated  his  scanty 
means.  Disgrace  and  misery  so 
depressed  him  that  he  became  in- 
sane ;  in  his  paroxysms  he  believed 
himself  a  general,  and  fought  those 
who  would  not  acknowledge  his 
rank.  After  a  farious  struggle  of 
this  sort,  he  had  been  brought  to 
the  Bicdtre  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
excitement.  He  had  now  been 
chained  for  ten  years,  and  with 
greater  care  than  the  others,  as  he 
had  frequently  broken  his  chains 
with  his  hands  only.  Once,  when 
he  had  broken  loose,  he  had  defied 
all  the  keepers  who  entered  his  cell 
until  they  had  each  passed  between 
his  legs,  and  he  compelled  eight  or 
ten  men  to  obey  this  strange  com- 
mand. Pinel,  in  his  previous  visits 
to  him,  regarded  him  as  a  man  of 


original  good  nature,  but  labonring 
under  excitement  incessantly  kept 
ap  by  cruel  treatment ;  and  ne  had 
promised    soon   to  ameliorate   his 
condition,  which  promise  alone  had 
made  him  more  calm.      Now    he 
announced  to  him  that  he  shoald 
be  chained  no  longer ;  and  to  prove 
that  he  had  confidence  in  him,  and 
believed  him  to  be  a  man  capable  of 
better  things,  he  called  upon  him  to 
assist  in  releasing  those  others  who 
had  not  reason  like  himself,  and 
promised,  if  he  conducted  himself 
well,   to  take    him  into  his   own 
service.     The  change  was  sadden 
and  complete.    No  sooner  was  he 
liberated  than  he  became  obliging 
and  attentive,   following   with  his 
eye  eveiy  motion    of   Pinel,   and 
executing  his  orders  with  as  mach 
address  as  promptness.     He  spoke 
kindly  and  reasonably  to  the  other 
patients,  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  his  deliverer. 
'  I  can  never  hear  without  emotion,' 
says  Pinel's  son,  *  the  name  of  this 
man,   who,  some  years  after  this 
occurrence,   shared    with    me   the 
games  of   my    childhood,    and  t^o 
whom  I  shall  always  feel  attached.* 

In  the  next  cell  were  three 
Prussian  soldiers,  who  had  been  in 
chains  for  many  years,  but  on  what 
account  no  one  knew.  They  were 
generally  calm  and  inofiensive,  be- 
coming  animated  only  when  con- 
versing together  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, which  was  unintelligible  to 
others.  They  were  allowed  the 
only  consolation  of  which  they 
appeared  seuHible — to  live  together. 
The  preparations  taken  to  release 
them  alarmed  them,  and  they  ima- 
gined the  keepers  were  come  to 
inflict  new  severities,  so  they  op- 
posed them  violently  while  removing 
their  irons.  When  released  they 
were  not  willing  to  leave  their 
prison,  and  remained  in  their  ha* 
bitual  posture.  Either  loss  of  in- 
tellect or  grief  had  made  them 
indifferent  to  liberty. 

Next  to  them  was  an  old  priest. 
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who  was  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  Christ.  His  appearance 
indicated  the  sincerity  of  his  be- 
lief ;  he  was  grave  and  solemn ;  his 
smile  soft,  and  at  the  same  time 
«eYere,  repelling  all  familiarity; 
his  hair  was  long,  and  hnng  on 
each  side  of  his  face,  which  was 
pale,  intelligent,  and  resigned.  On 
his  being  taunted  with  the  question 
that  if  he  were  Christ  he  could 
break  his  chains,  he  calmly  replied, 
•*  Prustra  tentaris  Dominum  tuum.' 
His  whole  life  was  a  romance  of 
religions  excitement.  He  undertook 
a  foot  pilgrimage  to  Cologne  and 
Rome,  &c.  On  his  confinement  in 
the  BicStre,  his  hands  and  feet 
were  loaded  with  heavy  chains,  and 
during  twelve  years  he  bore  with 
exemplary  patience  this  martyrdom, 
-as  well  as  constant  sarcasms. 

Pinel  did  not  attempt  to  reason 
with  him,  but  ordered  that  he 
should  be  unchained  in  silence, 
and  directed  at  the  same  time  that 
everyone  should  imitate  the  old 
man's  reserve,  and  never  speak  to 
him.  This  order  was  rigorously 
observed,  and  produced  on  the  poor 
man  a  more  decided  effect  than 
either  chains  or  dungeon;  he  be- 
•came  humiliated  at  this  unusual 
isolation,  and,  after  hesitating  a  long 
time,  gradually  introduced  himseS 
to  the  socieiy  of  the  other  patients. 
From  this  time  his  notions  became 
more  quiet  and  sensible,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  he  acknowledged  the 
absurdity  of  his  previous  preposses- 
sions, and  was  dismissed  from  the 
Bicetre. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
Pinel  unfettered  fifty-three  maniacs 
in  the  Bicetre;  among  them  were 
men  of  all  conditions  and  countries. 
TThe  result  was  beyond  his  hopes. 
Tranquillity  and  harmony  succeeded 
to  tumult  and  disorder ;  and  the 
whole  discipline  was  marked  by  a 
regularity  and  kindness  which  had 
A  most  favourable    effect    on    the 


insane,  rendering   even  the  most 
ftirious  more  tractable.* 

But,  while  thus  liberating  the 
lunatic  from  his  iron  fetters,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  Pinel  reached 
at  one  bound  the  present  enlight- 
ened  treatment  of  the  insane,  or 
realised  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  allowed  liberty  of  action. 
He  still  judged  that  mechanical 
restraint  was  necessary,  and  em- 
ployed both  coercion  aud  intimi- 
dating measures  where  the  use  of 
them  would  now  be  considered  re- 
prehensible. Nor  could  he  change 
the  prison-like  aspect  of  their  abode. 
But  though  he  considered  it  justi- 
fiable and  expedient  to  resort  in 
some  cases  to  stratagem,  and  in 
many  to  threats  of  punishment,  he 
mainly  relied  on  moral  means,  and 
was  the  first  on  the  Continent  to 
prove  the  effect  of  kindness  on  the 
disordered  brain. 

Pinel's  noble  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  other  distinguished 
physicians,  among  whom  were  Es- 
quirol,  Georget,  Jacobi,  Falret, 
Zeller,  Foville,  Voisin,  Scipio  Pinel, 
Parchappe,  and  others.  But  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  insanity 
on  the  Continent  has  not  kept  pace 
with  that  in  this  country. 

Not  only  was  the  spread  of 
Pinel's  principles  extremely  slow, 
so  that  as  late  as  1836,  when,  as 
we  shaJl  afterwards  see,  Charles- 
worth  and  Hill,  in  England,  were 
abolishing  the  last  vestige  of  me- 
chanical treatment,  we  still  find 
the  existence  of  chains,  manacles, 
and  cages  in  some  of  the  French 
provincial  asylums;  but  when,  in 
1853,  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Tuke  visited 
some  of  the  principal  Continental 
asylums,  though  in  a  general  way 
the  patients  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  care,  he  found  much  me- 
chanical restraint  still  in  force, 
and  the  douche  as  a  punishment 
still  employed.  The  latter  he  de- 
scribed as  a  fearful  instrument  of 
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torture,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
or  cmel  attendant.  A  friend  of  his 
witnessed  its  appb'cation,  at  the 
Bicdtre,  to  a  young  man  who  per- 
sisted in  calling  himself  Jesus  Christ 
and  Napoleon.  On  his  asserting 
this  the  douche  was  threatened,  and 
on  the  failure  of  this  threat  actually 
put  into  effect.  His  head  was  fixed 
by  means  of  a  board,  with  an  aper- 
ture which  fitted  his  neck,  and 
a  stream  of  water  from  a  great 
height  was  directed  so  as  to  fall 
with  painful  force  on  the  irritated 
brain  of  the  unfortunate  lunatic. 
It  was  then  suspended,  and  he  was 
asked  whether  he  would  still  per- 
sist in  calling  himself  Jesus  Christ 
and  Napoleon?  On  repeating  his 
delusion,  the  douche  was  again  al- 
lowed to  descend  on  his  head.  He 
was  then  asked  a  third  time,  *  Are 
yon  Jesus  Christ  and  Napoleon?' 
and  having  replied  in  the  negative, 
he  was  allowed  to  retire. 

Holland  for  many  years  has 
made  great  advance  in  her  treat- 
ment of  the  insane.  In  183  7,*  Prof. 
Van  der  Kolk  delivered  an  address 
at  Utrecht,  entitled,  'Oratio  de 
debita  cura  infanstam  Maniaoorum 
sortem  emendandi  eosqne  sanandi, 
in  nostra  patria  nimis  neglecta.' 
The  Professor  sncceeded  in  rons- 
ing  public  attention,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Legislature.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed,  laws 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  existing 
asylums,  the  suppression  of  some, 
including  all  private  asylums,  and 
the  creation  of  new  ones.  Among 
the  latter  was  a  princely  building 
near  Haarlem,  called  Meerenberg ; 
its  medical  officers.  Dr.  Everts  and 
Dr.  D.  H.  Van  Leeuwen,  visited 
England  to  obtain  information  as 
to  tne  right  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  determined,  as  a  result  of  their 
visit,  to  introduce  the  system  of 
non-restraint.  Prof.  Van  der  Kolk, 
however,  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
non-restraint  system,  as  an  inex- 
orable principle  never  to  be  de- 
parted from,  holding,  with  most  Con- 


tinental psychological  physicians, 
that  the  waistcoat  may  prove,  nnder 
some  circumstances,  the  least  irri- 
tating mode  of  restraining  violence. 

In  Grermany  insanity  had  for  long 
received  much  attention,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  great  speculative  interest, 
and  elaborate  theories  were  framed, 
respectively   entitled  the  Somatic, 
the  Psychic,  and   Somato-psychic. 
But  whilst  speculative  philosophers 
were  engaged    in  caustic  contro- 
versy over  their  rival  abstract  theo- 
ries, the  poor  concrete  lunatic  was 
left  in  chains  and  darkness,  and  no 
attention  was  given  to  lus  practical 
treatment.    The  asylum  of  Sonnen- 
stein,  near  Dresden,  was  the  first 
to  adopt  more  enlightened  modes 
of  treatment.      In  182 1  Dr.  Jacobi 
began  his  labours  at  Siegburg,  near 
Bonn,  and  in  the  following  year 
edited  a  free  translation  of  the  De- 
scription   of  the   York  Betrecd^    by 
Samuel  Tuke,  with  a  view  to  intro- 
ducing  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment in  Germany.     By  his  personal 
labours  at  Siegburg,  and  lus  writ- 
ings, he  is  regarded  as  the   main 
leader  in  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  insane  in  that  country. 
Religious  influence,  kindness,  and 
other  moral  means,  combined  with 
a  most  careful  attention  to  the  medi- 
cal indications  of  each  case,  consti- 
tuted his  primary  rules  of  treat- 
ment ;  but  he  was  never  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
principle  of  non-restraint. 

Many  of  the  provincial  asylums 
of  Prussia  are  well  worthy  of  prais^ 
but  Dr.  Tuke  found  Berlin  miserably 
deficient  in  proper  accommodation 
for  the  insane.  On  making  some 
remark  to  Professor  Ideler,  on  so 
wealthy  a  city  neglecting  so  neces- 
sary an  object  of  public  care,  he 
replied  that  the  military  expenses 
of  the  country  were  so  great,  that 
little  was  left  to  be  spent  on  public 
asylums.  It  wss  in  the  portion  of 
the  public  hospital,  La  Gharite,  set 
apart  for  the  insane,  that  Dr.  Tuke 
witnessed  Prof.  Ideler's  sanction  of 
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tbe  doQche,  with  indignation  and 
disgnsty  as  being  positively  crael. 

Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  decidedly  in  advance  of  Pmssia 
in  the  treatment  of  those  afflicted 
with  mental  diseases.  The  large 
comparatively  new  pnblio  asjlams 
at  Vienna  and  Prague  are  worthy 
of  all  praise,  not  only  in  their  con* 
strnction  and  external  appearance, 
bnt  in  their  management,  the  con- 
dition of  the  patients,  and  the  high 
character  of  their  medical  officers. 

The  old  tower  can  still  be  seen 
in  Vienna  where  the  insane  were 
chained  and  exposed  to  pablic  view. 

Havine  thus  briefly  passed  in 
review  uie  history  of  this  great 
movement  on  the  Continent,  let 
ns  now  trace  ont  its  history  in  our 
own  country,  the  first  to  lead  the 
way  and  the  most  advanced  in  the 
hnmane  treatment  of  the  disordered 
mind. 

A  few  months  prior  to  Pinel's 
great  reform  in  France,  the  same 
movement  was  taking  place  in 
England,  in  a  more  unobtrusive 
form.  It  is  not  so  generally  known 
as  it  ought  to  be  that  it  is  to  the 
Quakers  that  England  owes  this 
immense  debt  of  gratitude,  to  those 
gentle  worshippers  of  light  and 
silence — a  silence  in  wluch  they 
have  ever  heard  the  voice  of  Gk>d 
speaking  to  them  in  every  form  of 
human  misery,  an  inner  light  which 
seems  invariably  to  guide  them  to 
successful  methods  in  dealing  with  it. 

Among  all  the  bad  EngHsh  asy- 
lums, the  York  Asylum  possessed  the 
unenviable  pre-eminence.  The  pa- 
tients slept  three  in  a  bed;  the 
light  in  some  of  the  ground.floor 
rooms  was  obstructed  by  pigstyes» 
which  added  to  the  general  foul- 
ness of  the  air.  Small  airing  courts, 
into  one  of  which  one  hundred 
lunatics  were  crowded  without  any 
supervision,  so  that  it  was  dis* 
covered  that  several  patients  had 
been  killed  by  their  companions; 


dark  cells  into  which  the  more  vio« 
lent  were  thrust,  often  in  a  state 
of  complete  nudity,  sometimes  for 
a  week  at  a  time,  no  provision 
being  made  for  ordinary  cleanli- 
ness ;  food  which  was  described  as 
cold  meat  for  the  middle  class,  and 
offal  and  trash  for  the  lower;  flogging 
and  cudgelling  systematically  re- 
sorted to,  and  downright  murder 
not  an  unfrequent  occurrence ; 
such  were  some  of  the  features 
of  an  asylum  established  in  1777, 
by  general  subscription,  for  the 
decent  maintenance  and  relief  of 
such  insane  persons  as  were  in  re- 
duced circumstances. 

The  secrecy  which  formed  part  of 
its  vicious  system  kept  suspicion 
from  being  aroused  till  1790,  when 
some  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  sent  one  of  their  finmily, 
a  lady,  for  care  to  the  York  Asylum. 
Its  rules  forbade  her  friends  to  see 
her;  she  died;  something  wrong 
was  suspected,  and  from  that  day 
*  the  Society  of  Friends,  acting  as 
always  in  conformity  with  Christian 
precepts,  and  never  hesitating  to 
face  a  right  work  because  of  its 
difficulty,  determined  to  found  an 
institution  in  which  there  should 
be  no  secrecy.  William  Tuke  was 
the  great  founder  of  the  new 
asylum,  and  from  the  first  he  and 
his  friends  pursued  in  their  asylum 
the  principles  which  are  now  uni- 
versally adopted.'^  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  founder 
was  not  a  medical  man,  with  the 
advantage  of  modem  pathological 
knowledge  to  guide  him  in  breaking 
through  the  received  treatment  of 
the  insane  for  two  thousand  years, 
but  was  simply  guided  by  humanity 
and  Christian  principles,  combined 
with  strong  common  sense.  For 
thirty  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
this  good  work. 

The  new  asylum  was  set  in  ex- 
tensive grounds ;  it  was  made  to 
look  as  much  like  a  rural  mansion 
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as  possible,  instead  of  a  gloomy 
prison ;  the  apertures,  guarded  by 
strong  bars  and  shutters,  which 
did  dntj  for  windows  in  the  old 
asylum,  were  discarded,  and  glazed 
windows  with  iron  sashes  sub- 
stituted ;  the  rooms  were  furnished 
with  neatness  and  care ;  and  in 
order  to  imbue  the  patient's  mind 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  come  to 
a  temporary  home,  the  name  of 
*  The  Betreat'  was  suggested,  and 
was  then  first  used.  Healthful 
employment  was  resorted  to — straw 
and  basketwork,  as  well  as  needle- 
work, for  the  women;  and  out- 
door cultivation  of  land  for  the 
men,  which  was  found  to  have  a 
marked  beneficent  influence;  and 
simple  amusements  and  friendly 
tea  parties,  were  introduced.  '  Cer- 
tainly,' says  Dr.  ConoUv,  *  restraint 
was  not  altogether  aoolished  by 
them;  but  they  began  the  new 
system  in  this  country,  and  the 
restraints  they  did  continue  to  use 
were  of  the  mildest  form.'  It  was 
thought  that  cases  existed  in  which 
the  excitement  created  by  the  use 
of  the  strait  waistcoat  during  a 
maniacal  paroxysm  was  of  a  lesser 
degree  than  that  caused  by  the 
employment  of  great  physical  force 
by  an  attendant,  for,  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  padded  room  had 
not  yet  been  introduced.  But  no 
'whirling-chairs'  were  employed, 
no  '  bath  of  surprise '  brought  the 
patient  to  his  senses;  no  cage- 
like dens  wero  there  in  which  to 
incaroerate  the  maniac  from  all 
human  sympathy  and  the  light 
and  air  of  heaven;  no  whips, 
chains,  and  fetters.  Yet  the  vene- 
rable founder,  we  are  told,  could 
go  his  way  through  the  wards  of 
the  asylum,  not  only  without  fear  of 
injury,  but  greeted  by  many  a  warm 
hand-shake,  and  by  eyes  glistening 
with  grateful  emotion,  and  kindling 
into  intelligence. 

And  this  at  the  time  when  the 
great  authority.  Dr.  Callen,  was 
writing  in  favour  of  the  systematic 


employment  of  fear  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity,  and  prescribing 
stripes  in  some  cases  of  mania ! 

It  was  impossible  that  so  remark- 
able an  experiment  should  be  going 
on  without  gradually  attracting  the 
curiosity  of  medical  men  and  phi- 
lanthropists ;  and  the  numerous  en- 
quiries made  led  at  last^  in  1813, 
to  the  publication  of  an  account  of 
the  institution,  by  Samuel  Tnke, 
the  grandson  of  the  founder,  which 
was  reviewed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Beviewhj  Sydney  Smith,  whose  racy 
wit  so  often  served  the  cause  of  phi- 
lanthropy. '  If  it  be  true,'  as  tke 
author  of  this  able  article  remarks, 
*  that  opprossion  often  makes  a  tmse 
man  moo,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
stripes,  insults,  and  injuries,  for 
which  the  receiver  knows  no  cause, 
are  calculated  to  make  a  madmayi, 
wise^  or  would  they  not  rather 
exasperate  his  disease,  and  excite 
his  resentment  P  May  we  not  most 
clearly  perceive  why  furious  mania 
is  almost  a  stranger  to  the  *^  Re- 
treat P  " — why  all  the  patients  wear 
clothes,  and  are  generally  induced 
to  adopt  orderly  habits?'  Re- 
ferring to  mechanical  restraint  and 
seclusion,  he  says :  '  Except  in  the 
case  of  violent  mania,  which  is  by 
no  means  of  frequent  occurrence, 
coeroion,  when  required,  is  con- 
sidered  as  a  necessary  evil,  that  is, 
it  is  thought  abstractedly  to  have  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  cure,  and  to 
oppose  the  influence  of  the  moral 
remedies  employed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, used  oidy  sparingly,  and  the 
superintendent  has  often  told  me 
that  he  would  rather  run  some  risk 
than  have  recourse  to  restraint 
when  not  absolutely  necessary.' 

The  publication  of  these  enlight- 
ened principles,  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  their  successful  practical 
adoption,  had  an  immediate  effect. 
The  medical  superintendent  of  the 
York  Asylum  took  offence  at  the  slur 
cast  by  the  existence  of  the  Retreat 
on  his  ideal  institution,  and  rashly 
engaged   in  a  newspaper    contro- 
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rersy,  duriiig  which  a  case  of  grave 
ill-treatment  came  to  light.  The 
pnblic  became  alarmed.  A  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  instituted, 
and  such  fearful  abuses  were  re- 
vealed as  roused  the  whole  country, 
and  at  last  forced  mental  therapeu- 
tics  on  both  public  and  medical 
attention. 

But  it  was  not  till  1814,  a  year 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Tuke's  account  of  The  Betreat — 
some  twenty  years  after  the  right 
system  had  been  enacted,  under  the 
able  oversight  of  Tuke  and  also  of 
Jepson— tlu&t  any  general  reform 
took  place.  In  the  next  five-and- 
twenty  years  fifteen  new  county  asy- 
lums  were  opened,  superintended  by 
men  of  intelligence  and  humanity, 
recognising  the  supreme  importance 
of  moral  treatment,  discarding 
whips,  chains,  and  whirling-chairs, 
and  using  as  little  restraint  as  was 
then  thought  possible.  Sir  Alexan- 
der Morison,  in  1823,  gave  the  first 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject; 
and  his  example  was  followed  later 
on  by  Drs.  Conolly  and  Sutiherland. 

It  was  not  however  till  1837  that 
the  important  experiment  of  the  total 
abolition  of  mechanical  restraint 
was  tried,  which  happily  proved 
a  still  further  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  ex- 
periment was  first  tried  at  the  Lin- 
coln Asylum,  under  Dr.  Charles- 
worth  and  the  house-surgeon,  Mr. 
Gardiner  Hill .    The  indignity  of  the 


coercion-chair  and  the  strait-waist- 
coat, and  the  unseemly  struggle  to 
enforce  their  use,  was  found  so  irri- 
tating to  the  excited  brain,  and  pro- 
ductive of  such  angry  dislike  and 
revengefal  feeling  in  the  patient's 
mind,  as  fatally  to  militate  against 
moral  treatment;  and  the  immediate 
saving  of  trouble  by  the  use  of  such 
instruments  of  control,  regardless 
of  the  uncleanly  habits  Uiey  al- 
most invariably  produce,  was  so 
likely  to  be  abused  in  the  long  run 
by  careless  attendants,  that  they 
were  discontinued.  A  *  padded 
room'  was  often  used.  The 
walls  are  padded  half-way  up  with 
coir ;  the  floor  itself  is  a  bed,  on 
which  additional  pillows  and  rugs 
are  spread  for  the  patient  to  Ue 
down;  the  window  is  carefully 
guarded  with  a  wire  network, 
letting  in  light  and  air,  while  en- 
suring safe^.  The  perfect  quiet 
and  subdued  light  in  themselves 
often  come  like  healing  balm  to  the 
poor  excited  brain,  ana  the  patient 
frequently  falls  into  sound  sleep, 
his  state  being  carefully  watched 
through  the  inspecting-plate.  Four 
or  five  hours  sometimes  are  found 
sufficient  to  subdue  a  paroxysm  of 
acute  mania.  In  some  asylums, 
however,  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
rarely  or  never  resorted  to. 

The  following  curious  table  will 
show  how  gradual  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  non-restraint  principle  in 
the  Lincoln  Asylum : 
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Here  wc  remark  that  in  1829  more 
than  half  the  number  of  the  in- 
mates were  subjected  to  mechanical 
restraint;  in  1836,  out  of  115,  it 
was  found  necessary  for  only  12  ; 
and  in  1837,  out  of  130  patients, 
for  only  2 ;  after  which  date  the 
practice  was  totally  discontinued. 
Let  our  readers  reflect  how  much 
irritability,  even  in  the  ordinary 
brain  excitement  of  anger,  we  in- 
stinctiYely  work  out  at  the  soles  of 
our  boots,  or  by  a  free  movement 
of  the  hands,  and  then  realise  what 
it  would  be  in  the  intolerable  brain 
excitement  of  mania  to  be  strapped 
immovably  to  a  coercion-chair,  or 
have  our  arms  pinioned  so  as  to  be 
unable  even  to  wipe  away  one's 
own  tears  of  anguish  and  despair, 
and  they  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  the  enormous  alleviation  of 
suffering  represented  in  that  column 
of  lessening  figures. 

But  the  time  had  at  length  ar- 
rived  when  the  experiment  had  to 
be  tried  on  a  larger  scale.  In  1839 
the  great  and  good  Dr.  Conolly  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the 
lai^  pauper  asylum  at  Hanwell, 
containing  1,000  patients;  and, 
having  personally  studied  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  at  Lincoln,  he 
determined  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-restraint  into  his  un- 
ruly kingdom,  which  he  resolved  to 
govern  by  moral  and  therapeutical 
means  alone. 

When  Colonel  Clitheroe  and  other 
benevolent  persons  on  the  Middle- 
sex magistracy  made  their  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  into  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  pauper  lunatics  of 
that  county,  which  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  Hanwell,  it  was  found  that 
in  the  places  in  which  they  were 
kept,  several  were  chained  to  the 
walls  in  dirty  and  offensive  rooms. 
Once  a  month  a  medical  visit  was 
accorded  them,  and  in  the  interval 
they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  their 
keepers.  Before  dusk,  at  the  close 
of  each  dismal  day,  the  patients 
were  carefully  chained  in  cribs,  the 


long  corridors  echoing  with  y^ls 
and  curses  of  helpless  foxy  all  the 
night.  On  Sunday,  a  day  of  holiday 
to  the  keepers,  the  patients  were 
left  chained  in  their  cribs  bU  day. 
Their  toilet,  except  on  Sunday, 
when  there  was  none,  was  peif  ormed 
by  means  of  a  tub  in  the  yard,  with 
the  aid  of  a  mop.  The  ex^vaganoe 
of  soap  was  not  permitted,  and  for 
170  patients  one  towel  was  ccm- 
^dered  sufficient.  The  economy  of 
the  plan  was  manifest;  and  the 
mortality  resulting  from  it,  though 
considerable,  was  not  oonaideTed. 
The  condition  of  one  man  in  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  patients  were  ex- 
posed to  public  view  for  money,  has 
been  immortalised  in  a  work  of  1^* 
quirol,  which  contains  a  plate  drawn 
from  life.  This  patient's  name  was 
Norris.  He  had  been  a  powerful 
and  violent  man.  Having  on  one 
occasion  resented  what  he  consi- 
dered some  improper  treatment 
from  his  keeper,  he  was  fastened  by 
a  long  chaiQ,  which  was  ingenioasly 
passed  through  the  wall,  where  the 
victorious  keeper,  out  of  the  pa- 
tient's reach,  could  drag  the  unfor- 
tunate man  close  to  the  wall  when, 
ever  he  liked.  To  prevent  this  sort 
of  outrage,  poor  Norris  muffled  the 
chain  with  straw,  but  the  savage 
inclinations  of  tiie  keeper  were 
either  checked  by  no  superintending 
eye,  or  the  ofiicers  of  the  asylom 
partook  of  his  cruelty  and  his  fears, 
for  a  new  and  refined  torture  for 
the  patient  was  invented,  in  the 
shape  of  an  ingenious  apparatus  of 
iron.  A  stout  iron,  ring  was  ri- 
veted  round  his  neck,  from  which 
a  short  chain  passed  to  a  ring 
made  to  slide  upwards  or  down- 
wards on  an  upright  massive  iron 
bar,  more  than  six  feet  hiffh,  inserted 
into  the  wall  Round  his  body  a 
strong  iron  bar,  about  two  inches 
wide,  was  riveted ;  on  each  side  of 
the  bar  was  a  circular  projection, 
which,  being  fastened  to  and  en- 
closing each  of  his  arms,  pinioned 
them  close  to  his  sides.     The  effect 
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of  this  apparatus  was  that  the 
patient  could  indeed  raise  himself 
up  80  as  to  stand  against  the  wall, 
bnt  conld  not  stir  one  foot  from  it, 
conld  not  walk  one  step,  and  conld 
not  lie  down  except  npon  his  back. 
And  in  this  thraldom  ne  had  lived 
for  twelve  years.  Daring  mnch  of 
this  time  his  conversation  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  rational.  At 
length  release  came,  bnt  he  only 
lived  one  year  to  enjoy  it  *  It  is 
painfol  to  have  to  add,'  says  Dr. 
GonoUy,  'that  this  long-continued 
punishment  had  the  recorded  ap- 
probation of  all  the  authorities  of 
the  asylum.'  Surely  the  &ct  that 
eucb  atrocities  could  go  on  under 
medical  sanction  should  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  attachii^  a  saper- 
Btitious  weight  to  the  dicta  of  medi- 
cal men,  when  they  assert  the 
necessity  of  vice  and  unlicensed 
vivisection,  as  they  once  asserted 
the  necessity  of  stripes  and  chains 
for  the  lunatic. 

When— to  return  to  onr  subject — 
the  Hanwell  Asylum  was  finished, 
presenting  a  handsome  building 
surrounded  by  extensive  grounds, 
and  a  farm  on  which  the  patients 
could  be  employed,  it  was  a  source 
of  admiration  and  wonder.  Yet 
the  fine  new  building  might,  in  its 
practical  working,  have  been  '  only 
the  old  Adam  dressed  up  in  new 
clothes.'  Such  was  not  the  case. 
The  intmments  of  coercion  dis- 
carded by  Dr.  Conolly,  of  one 
kind  and  another,  amounted  to 
MSB  hwndredj  half  of  which  were 
leg  locks  and  handcuffs;  for  these 
intmments  of  restraint  the  good 
doctor  substituted  the  padded  room 
fo  r  the  violent,  for  mischievous 
patients  clothes  of  a  material  that 
could  not  be  torn,  fastened  on  with 
«  small  padlock;  for  epileptic 
patients,  instead  of  the  old  miser- 
able  chaining  to  the  bed  in  one 
constrained  attitude,  a  well-padded 
floor  on  either  side,  making  a  pos- 
sible fall  harmless  ;  and  for  all  alike 
patience,  kindness,  moral  snasioUi 


and  sympathy.  He  instituted  regu- 
lar occupations;  a  school  for  the 
younger  patients,  recreation  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  occasional  social 
gatherings,  in  which  the  officials 
and  the  patients  met  happily  to- 
gether, and  a  band,  composed  of  the 
more  musical  patients,  performed. 
And  lastly,  not  least,  the  religious 
services  established  by  Dr.  Conolly's 
predecessor,  Sir  William  Ellis,  were 
made  regular  by  the  appointment 
of  a  chaplain.  The  Sunday  services, 
no  longer  interrupted  by  patients 
made  irritable  by  mechanical  re- 
straint, were  conducted  with  decent 
decorum ;  sacred  sin^ng  was  culti- 
vated, and  these  afflicted  ones  en- 
couraged, with  what  broken  lights 
of  reason  remained  to  them,  to  look 
up  to  the  Great  Father  of  us  all. 

The  success  of  the  good  doctor's 
method  exceeded  even  his  expecta- 
tions ;  the  wards  ceased  to  resound 
at  night  with  groans  and  curses 
from  chained  and  struggling  pa- 
tients ;  order,  content,  and  industry 
reigned  among  his  i,oo8  insane 
subjects;  cures  were  far  more 
quickly  effected  in  the  absence  of 
any  external  aggravation  of  the 
irritability  of  the  brain;  and  Dr. 
Conolly's  vast  experience,  extending 
over  a  period  of  upwards  of  thir- 
teen years,  enabled  him  to  enforce 
the  principle  that  there  is  no  pro- 
perly managed  asylum  in  the  world 
in  which  mechanical  restraint  may 
not  be  abolished,  not  only  with 
Sleety,  but  with  incalculable  advan- 
tage ;  a  principle  hotly  contested  on 
the  Continent,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  within  recent  years,  as 
Oriesinger  in  Germany  and  Morel 
in  France. 

The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
who  were  at  first  disposed  to  regard 
the  new  system  with  some  dis&vour, 
after  carefully  watching  its  results, 
became  convinced  of  its  desirability, 
and  urged  its  adoption  in  the 
strongest  terms.  In  their  eighth 
report  they  could  state  that  in 
twenty-seven  out  of  thirty  public  or 
XK  a 
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count  J  asylums  mechanical  restraint 
bad  been  abolished,  these  asylums 
containing  about  io;coo  patients. 
A  few  years  later  and  the  use  of  it 
may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist 
in  England. 

Would  that  we  could  say  that  the 
old  abuses  of  our  system  of  caring 
for  the  insane  had  been  completely 
weeded  out;  the  objectionable  in« 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  asylums, 
the  painfully  inadequate  medical 
superintendence — the  only  efficient 
guarantee  against  the  re- introduc- 
tion of  cruelty,  against  which  the 
mere  abolition  of  mechanical  re- 
straint is  no  safeguard,  two  phy- 
sicians being  considered  sufficient 
for  the  care  of  i,ooo  patients,  while 
at  nienau,  in  Germany,  there  are 
four  medical  officers,  and  only  450 
patients — the  jealousy  of  the  gOTem- 
ing  bodies,  which  often  curtails  and 
cripples  medical  authority,  and  the 
petty  economy  which  leads  to  the 
discontinuing  of  schools,  and  of  the 
useful  agencies  to  restore  the  balance 
of  the  mind  on  the  score  of  expense, 
are  some  of  the  evils  which  still 
infect  the  milder  system. 

One  or  two  instances,  in  conclu- 
sion, may  perhaps  better  enable  us  to 
realise  the  difficidties  to  be  over- 
come in  the  abolition  of  all  me- 
chanical restraint,  and  the  marvel- 
lous results  obtained  by  the  invin- 
cible  power  of  love,  kindness,  and 
gentle  firmness. 

A  poor  tailor's  wife  was  admitted 
as  a  patient ;  she  had  already  been 
insane  some  months,  after  a  confine- 
ment, apparently  from  the  want  of 
proper  food  and  comforts.  She 
was  a  kind  of  mad  skeleton,  looking 
as  if  she  might  drop  down  and  die 
at  any  moment,  and  yet  danced  and 
sang,  and  tore  her  clothes  and  all 
bedding  to  rags.  No  restraints  were 
used,  and  she  was  indulged  in  some 
of  her  harmless  fencies,  supplied, 
among  other  things,  with  useless 
remnants,  that  she  mieht  amuse 
lierself  with  tearing  ^em  into 
shreds.    Oood  food  was  given  her ; 


she  became  stouter,  and  became 
calmer,  and  soon  she  emplojed 
herself  in  making  dresses  instead  of 
tearing  them;  and  then  a  happy 
recovery  w^as  commencing,  when 
her  poor  husband  came  to  see  her. 
The  sight  of  him,  half  starved  and  half 
clothed,  brought  on  a  temporary 
relapse.  She  became  depressed, 
wept  bitterly,  and  lamented  that 
her  husband  could  not  also  oome  to 
Han  well.  These  feelings  were  coun- 
teracted by  the  desire  to  go  to  him, 
poor  as  their  home  was,  to  comfort 
her  husband  and  share  his  poverty ; 
and,  as  soon  as  she  wan  well  enough, 
her  wish  was  complied  with. 

In  Dr.  Hitehman's  first  report 
(1833)  of  the  Derbyshire  Asylum, 
we  read  of  a  patient  brought  to  the 
institution  naked,  except  that  ronnd 
the  middle  there  were  some  remains 
of  a  dress ;  his  limbs  were  chained ; 
he  roared  hideously  as  he  was  being 
conveyed  to  the  wiurds.  The  patient 
was  of  a  large  size  and  formidable 
aspect,  but  he  appeared  to  be  unable 
to  retain  the  erect  position  without 
support.  He  resisted  all  attempts 
to  clothe  him,  and  he  seemed  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  a  bedstead. 
He  whined  after  the  manner  of  a 
dog  that  has  lost  its  home — ^that 
home  appearing  to  have  been  for 
more  than  thirty  years  a  mere  out* 
house.  He  seemed  to  dread  every- 
body, and  he  was  lost  to  all  sense  of 
decency.  *He  is  guided,'  writes 
Dr.  Hitchman,  on  his  arrival,  *  by  the 
lower  instincts  only,  and  his  whole 
appearance  and  manner — ^his  fears^ 
his  whines,  his  peculiar  skulking 
from  observation,  his  bent  gait,  his 
straight  hair,  large  lips,  and  gigan- 
tic forearm — painfully  reminded  one 
of  the  more  slngg^h  of  the  anthro- 
poid apes,  and  toll  but  too  plainly 
to  what  sad  depths  the  human  being 
can  sink,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  neglect  and  disease/ 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what 
improvements  can  be  made  in  even 
such  a  case  as  tins,  in  an  asylum 
containing  every  comfort  and  ad- 
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Vantage.  Fifteen  months  after  his 
admission,  Dr.  Hitchman  was  able 
to  saj,  *  He  now  walks  about  the 
galleries  properly  clothed,  smiles 
'when  he  is  approached,  pats  out  his 
hand  in  a  friendl j  manner  towards 
those  he  recognises,  sits  regularly 
at  meals,  is  shaved  at  appointed 
times,  carries  himself  nearly  erect, 
and  looks  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
children  of  men.' 

Some  of  the  most  distressing 
cases  occur  amongst  patients  of  a 
higher  grade,  from  the  mistaken 
reluctance  of  siffectionate  relatives  to 
place  them  under  proper  medical 
care. 

*  A  man  of  rank  and  education,' 
f;ays  Dr«  GonoUy,  Mocking  much 
like  a  mad  beggar,  all  decent 
politeness  forgotten,  and  who  has 
kept  his  family  in  a  state  of 
disturbance  and  misery  indescrib- 
able, yet,  on  removal  to  a  good 
asylum,  conforms  at  once  to  the 
hours  and  customs  of  the  house, 
where  he  finds  himself  surrounded 
with  kindness,  and,  above  all,  meets 
with  the  calm  wise  treatment  so 
seldom  to  be  had  at  the  hands  of 
agitated  relatives,  but  which  the 
irritable  brain  demands.  In  time 
the  tranquil  days  and  nights,  the 
regularity  of  the  hours  of  exercise, 
meals,  good  diet,  cheerfiil  social 
intercourse,  and  hopeful  words,  to- 
gether with  the  administration  of 
baths,  and  all  the  medical  and  thera- 
peutical means  practicable,  produce 
a  gradual  restoration  of  health. 
Nothing  occurring  &om  day  to  day 
to  exasperate  the  patient;  no  un. 
kind  thmg  being  ever  done,  no  un- 
kind expression  ever  addressed  to 
him,  no  ungentle  emotion  ever 
aroused,  the  irritation  of  the  brain 
gradually  subsides,  and  reason  is 
restored;  or,  if  structural  change 
has  already  taken  place  which  pre- 
cludes cure,  the  malady  takes  a 
milder  form,  till  the  sufferer  is  re- 
leased by  death.^ 


Even  in  the  frequent  cases  which 
came  under  Dr.  ConoUy,  of  men 
and  women  reduced  to  insanity 
after  a  long  career  of  vice,  and  mad 
indulgence  of  their  passions,  he 
found  the  effects  of  quiet  treat- 
ment and  inexhaustible  patience, 
were  generally  seen  at  last.  Profli- 
gate, intemperate,  violent,  regard- 
less of  domestic  ties,  their  children 
abandoned  to  all  the  evils  of 
poverty,  themselves  by  degrees 
given  up  to  utter  recklessness,  the 
trouble  occasioned  by  patients  such 
as  these,  was  indescribable.  All 
violent  methods  produced  greater 
obstinacy,  greater  determination  to 
give  trouble  and  do  mischief,  and 
commit  all  kinds  of  outrage.  It 
was  not  till  such  patients,  in  what- 
ever mood  of  mind,  found  them- 
selves treated  month  afber  month, 
and  even  year  after  year,  with  inva- 
riable temper  and  patience,  their 
outbreaks  met  with  sorrow  and  not 
with  anger,  their  attempts  at  self- 
control  noticed  and  encouraged 
with  hopeful  words,  that  even  these 
became  generally  quiet,  decorous  in 
manner  and  language,  attentive  to 
their  dress,  disposed  to  useful  acti- 
vity, and  able  to  preserve  their 
good  behaviour  in  the  chapel. 

Indeed,  the  marvellous  results  re- 
corded by  Dr.  ConoUy,  as  obtained 
from  the  most  disordered  and  re* 
firactory  material  by  the  use  of 
moral  means  alone  (for  experienced 
alienist  physicians  are  agreed  that 
in  addition  to  the  direct  medical 
treatment  of  the  brain,  and  often 
when  this  fails,  moral  means  are  of 
the  utmost  importance)  irresistibly 
lead  up  to  the'  question  whether, 
by  the  use  of  the  same  means 
outside  the  asylum,  insanity  might 
not  often  be  preventible  as  well 
as  curable.  'Very  little  con- 
sideration,' writes  Dr.  GonoUy, 
^  is  required  to  show  that  in  the 
management  of  children  of  tender 
years,  early  customs  prevail  which 
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tend  to  irritate  the  growing  brain ; 
and  let  ns  remember  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  all  long-continned  irri- 
tation  to  produce  stractnral  change, 
in  other  words,  incurable  insanity. 
Might  not  many  a  wayward  temper, 
inherited,  perhaps,  from  half  insane 
ancestors,  be  soothed  and  regulated, 
if  the  jfonlt  was  met  with  sorrow 
instead  of  anger,  if  in  the  paroxysm 
of  passion,  instead  of  the  load 
Toice,  the  irritable  shake,  or  the 
angry  slajn  the  child  was  pnt  into 
a  room  by  itself,  with  the  assurance 
it  should  be  released  the  moment  it 
stopped  crying,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
yery  young  child,  a  warm  bath  was 
resorted  to,  to  stop  long-continned 
screaming ;  if  every  effort  at  self- 
control  were  carefully  watched, 
noticed,  and  encouraged,  instead  of 
the  usual  careless  'you  get  worse 
and  worse,'  that  greets  the  next 
outburst ;  aboye  all,  if  strict  obe- 
dience  and  regular  habits  were 
quietly  but  irresistibly  enforced, 
implanting  a  habit  of  self-control, 
and  teaching  the  child  what,  as  Car- 
lyle  says,  '  it  cannot  learn  too  early 
and  thoroughly :  that  Would,  in 
this  world  of  ours,  is  as  a  mere 
zero  to  Should,  and  for  the  most 
part  as  the  smallest  fraction  eyen  to 
Shair — might  not  many  a  brain 
haye  been  sayed  from  making  ship- 
wreck in  after  life  ? 

Mothers  especially  would  do  well 
to  study  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's 
'  Principles  of  Physiology  Applied 
to  the  Presen^tion  of  Health,  and 
to  the  Improvement  of  Physical  and 
Mental  Education  ;  *  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith's  'Philosophy  of  Health ; '  and 
Mr.  Charles  Bray's  work  on  '  The 
Education  of  the  Feelings.'  From 
these  works  may  be  gathered  many 
directions  for  the  regulation  of  the 
life  of  children,  conformable  in 
system  and  in  object  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  non-restraint  system 
applied  to  older  and  decidedly  dis- 
ordered minds. 

Again,  we  should  do  well  to 
jjonder  the  following  statement  of 


Dr.  ConoUy:  ^All  who  have  had 
peculiar  opportunities  of  studying 
the  mental  habits  of  insane  persons 
of  the  educated  classes,  well  know 
that  with  some  exceptions  their 
pursuits  and  studies  appear  to  have 
been  superficial,  desultory,  and  fri- 
yolous ;  the  condition  of  the  female 
mind,  especially  of  the  minda  of 
those  who  are  to  be  the  mothers  of 
another  generation,  is  even  in  the 
highest  circles  too  often  more 
deplorable  still.  Not  only  is  it 
most  rare  to  find  them  familiar 
with  the  best  authors  of  their  own 
country,  but  most  common  to  find 
that  they  have  never  read  a  really 
good  author  either  in  their  own  or 
in  any  other  language,  and  that  the 
few  accomplishments  possessed  by 
them  have  been  taught  only  for 
display  in  society  and  not  for 
solace  in  quieter  hours.'  Much  is 
doing  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
and  great  efforts  are  being  made  for 
the  better  education  of  women,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Surely  the  moral  treatment  resorted 
to  in  such  cases  '  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  customary  and  general 
activity  and  usefulness,  a  moderate 
attention  to  music  and  other  accom- 
plishments, instead  of  an  extrava* 
gant  devotion  of  time  to  such  excite- 
ments, protection  frt)m  fanatical  ex^ 
positions,  and  substitution  of  sen- 
sible  books  for  the  worthless  tracts 
and  volumes  with  which  well-n[iean» 
ing  friends  have  crowded  their 
boxes,  and  which  are  henceforth 
locked  up  as  so  much  mental  poison 
— surely  this  treatment  can  be  bet* 
ter  pursued  outside  an  asylum  than 
m  one  ?  To  make  a  real  intelligent 
effort  to  give  our  boys  and  ^irls 
healthy  pursuits,  and,  if  possible^ 
some  interest  in  some  branch  of 
science,  whether  natural  history  or 
some  other — an  object  often  accom- 
plished by  the  purchase  of  a  few 
books  and  instruments — ^is  sorely  a 
great  step  made  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  mental  sanity,  bring- 
ing the  mind  into  contact  with  that 
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fair-ordered  world  of  Natare,  which 
Goethe  recognised  aa  the  great  in- 
flaence  in  calming  a  distempered 
mind. 

And  lastly  could  we  not  be  a 
little  kinder  to  each  other?  It  is 
onkindness  that  most  often  un- 
hinges the  mind.  It  is  the  kindness 
the  patient  meets  with  in  the  asylum 
that  forms  the  first  steps  to  his  cure. 

MaBiDg  upoD  the  little  liTes  of  men, 

And  how  they  mar  that  little  by  their  feuds, 

it  has  often  struck  me  as  an  in- 
finitely sad  thing,  .  how  little  it 
takes  to  make  a  human  heart  happy, 
and  how  often  that  little  is  de- 
nied ;  often,  too,  not  from  want  of 
affectioii,  but  from  want  of  a  little 
thought. 

In  conclusion,  are  there  no  ways 
in  which  we  coxdd  co-operate  in  the 
great  work  of  these  good  men,  who, 
by  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  have 
brought  about  this  great  revolution 
in  l£e  treatment  of  the  insane? 
All  who  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience  of  the  insane,  will  bear 
witness  to  the  cruelty  and  folly  of 
the  feeling  of  dread  with  which 
they  are  regarded,  a  feeling  which 
we  do  not  indulge  towards  a 
patient  in  the  deluium  of  fever, 
though  with  better  cause  for  it, 
a  feeling  which  I  sometimes  think 
must  have   been  implanted  in  us 


by  the  centuries  of  superstitious 
horror  and  cruelty  which  this  one 
form  of  human  malady  inspired. 
In  the  life  of  Elisabeth  Fry,  it  is 
touching  to  read  how  the  Dowager 
Ozarina  of  Russia  personally  visited 
the  asylums  of  St.  Petersburg, 
saw  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmat^, 
and  soothed  their  afflicted  minds  by 
playing  on  the  organ  to  them. 
Are  there  not  some  with  bright  gifts 
of  song,  or  of  elocution,  who  would 
sometimes  place  these  gifts  at  the 
disposal  of  the  officers  of  an  asylum, 
to  nelp  to  bring  a  little  brightness 
into  these  darkened  lives  ?  Gould 
not  a  Flower  Mission  be  opened  to 
our  city  asylums,  and  all  the  tender 
beauty  and  healing  grace  of  those 
'fair  ungrieving  things*  be  made 
to  minister  to  troubled  minds  ? 

At  least  let  us  render  our  heart's 
thanks  to  those  noble  meu  who 
have  removed  one  of  the  darkest 
blots  from  our  common  human 
nature,  and  shown  love  victo- 
rious over  neglect,  and  fear,  and 
cruelty,  by  working  with  them, 
in  prevention,  if  we  cannot  in 
curing;  and  remembering  the  won- 
ders they  have  effected  by  pouring 
into  the  wounds  of  a  troubled 
mind  the  oil  and  wine  of  kindness, 
unwearied  patience,  and  wise  tender, 
ness,  let  us  '  go  and  do  likewise.' 
Ellige  Hopkins. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  DURING  THE  CIVILi   WAR. 

[FROM    ORIGINAL    RECORDS. 
•By  a.  H.  a.  Hamilton. 


rone  of  Macanlay's  letters  we 
find  the  reflection:  'It  is  sad 
work  to  liye  in  times  about  which 
it  is  amusing  to  read.' 

This  remark,  applicable  to  any  pe- 
riod of  civil  war,  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  English  Civil  War  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  That 
war,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one 
locality,  and  to  the  manoBuvres  of 
great  regular  armies,  raged  over 
many  counties,  in  a  series  of  desul- 
tory operations,  conducted  gene- 
rally with  more  valour  than  science. 
Country  houses  became  fortresses, 
and  sustained  sieges,  and  in  some 
districts  the  horrors  of  war  were 
brought  home  to  almost  every 
village  and  every  individual. 

Devonshire  was  one  of  the  conn- 
ties  that  sufferedmost  in  this  way, 
but  the  picturesque  aspect  of  such 
proceedings  must  not  be  sought  in 
the  records  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  Peace.  The  gown  had  to 
yield  to  the  sword,  and  the  laws 
were  comparatively  silent  in  the 
midst  of  arms.  The  justices  rode 
out  a  'colonelling,'  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  himseH  became  a  man  of 
war,  like  the  hero  of  Butler : 

Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these, 
And  styled  of  wax,  as  well  as  peace, 
(So  some  lats  of  amphibious  nature, 
Are  either  for  the  land  or  water). 

Nevertheless,  Sessions  were  held, 
and  records  were  kept  of  them, 
though  more  brief  and  imperfect 
than  those  of  peaceable  times.  And 
from  these  records  we  may  be  able 
to  extract  a  few  memoranda,  help- 
ing to  illustrate  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  period. 

It  is  evident  that  neither  King 
nor  Parliament  could  afford  to  let 
the  justices  stand  as  an  indepen- 
dent authority.      Each    party    in 


turn  sought  to  govern  the  counties 
by  select  commissioners  of  their 
own  appointment  rather  than  by 
the  whole  body  of  magistrates, 
though  certain  matters  of  routine 
were  left  to  the  care  of  the  latter, 
such  as  the  trial  of  petty  offences, 
the  management  of  hospitals,  the 
repair  of  bridges  which  were  often 
pulled  down  by  the  troops,  and  the 
duty  of  providing  pensions  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  of 
'  maimed  soldiers,'  recommended  by 
'  Prince  Maurice,  his  highness,'  and 
others. 

At  Epiphany  1642-3  the  Sheriff 
was  fined  ioo2.  for  neglect  of  duty  in 
not  making  arrangements  for  the 
sessions,  and  the  next  evidence  of  dis- 
turbances that  we  find  in  a  change 
in  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
Castle  of  Exeter  was  too  imporiaQt 
a  post  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  power.  It  was  fortified  and 
garrisoned  for  the  Parliament  by  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lieutenaat 
of  Devon,  and  entrusted  to  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford. 
At  Midsummer,  1643,  ^^®  Sessions 
were  opened  at  Tiverton.  But  the 
armies  approached  Tiverton,  and  the 
Sessions  were  adjourned  to  Topsham. 
Little  business  was  transacted,  but 
we  may  notice  that  John  Gove,  who 
had  been  bound  over,  was  excused, 
'because  oath  was  niade  that  hee 
is  in  service  in  the  E[ing*B  Army 
under  the  command  of  Captayne 
Gidley.' 

The  gaol  was  kept  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  instead  of  Exeter,  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Vaughan  (Clerk  of  ibe 
Peace^.  John  Searle  was  com- 
mitted to  it  for  not  paying  his 
weekly  assessment  towaids  the  payj 
ment  of  his  Majesty's  Army,  ^°^ 
also   on    a   more   serious  charge* 
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James  Bishopp,  constable  of  Backe- 
rell,  deposed  that 

John  Searle,  of  Buckeiell,  the  day  that 
the  King's  army  came  into  Tiycrton  and 
took  that  town,  being  at  the  town  or  vil- 
lage of  Buckerell,  did  incite  and  persuade 
this  deponent,  being  then  constable,  to 
pnt  himself  and  others  of  the  parishioners 
in  arms,  which  he  said  that  he  would  do 
also,  and  said  that  he  had  six  men's  arms 
in  his  custody,  with  which  he  would  arm 
men,  and  that  neighl)ouring  parishes 
would  join  with  them  to  withstand  the 
King's  army  from  coming  that  way,  and 
said  that  if  there  wore  Imt  one  hundred 
did  come,  he  doubtoil  nut  but  that  he 
-would  withstand  them. 

At  the  same  sessions  we  find  an 
order  that  four  men  who  had  been 
wonnded  in  the  last  expedition  *■  by 
the  forces  nnder  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  against  Top- 
sham'  should  have  forfy  shillings 
apiece  paid  them  bj  the  Treasurers 
for  maimed  soldiers.  There  is  also 
mention  made  of  a  weekly  rate  for 
the  maintenance  of  His  Majesty's 
Army  in  these  parts.  And  Henry 
Oldinge,  'who  was  taken  for  an 
espy/  was  committed  'to  the  prison 
in  the  Shipp'  at  Topsham. 

The  parishes  of  Sidmonth  and 
Salcombe  were  discharged  for  not 
attending  the  commands  of  the 
Sheriff  for  the  posse  comitatus  '  in 
respect  of  the  dannger  of  the  eny- 
mye  latelie  attendinge  the  coasts 
borderinge  nppon  uie  aforesaide 
parishes. 

Soon  afterwards  we  have  long 
lists  of  persons  indicted  for  neglect- 
ing or  refusing  to  attend  the  Sheriff, 
Sir  Henry  Cary,  when  he  called  out 
the  jposse  comitat'us  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  and  especially  for  the 
siege  of  Plymouth.  It  appears 
that  all  able-bodied  men  between 
the  ages  of  i6  and  60  were  called 
out.  The  bills  were  sometimes 
ignored,  but  generally  found  true. 
The  difficulty  of  enforcing  punish- 
ment must  have  been  soon  found 
insuperable. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1643, 
Exeter  was  surrendered  to  Prince 
Maurice,  and  the  Michaelmas  Ses- 


sions following  were  again  held  in 
the  accustomed  place.  But  the 
Castle  of  course  continued  to  be 
garrisoned,  and  soon  after  we  find 
arrangements  made  for  holding  the 
sessions  'in gardino  prope  Castrum/ 
or  'apud  le  Gaole  (jarden,* — ^the 
garden  attached  to  the  prison, 
which  was  outside  the  walls  of  the 
castle. 

The  mansion  of  Great  Fulford, 
the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
that  name,  certainly  from  the  time 
of  Richard  I.,  and  probably  before 
the  Conquest,  had  been  sacked  in  the 
troubles,  and  the  court  made  an 
order  for  the  constables  of  Credi- 
ton,  Moreton  Hampstead,  Newton 
St.  Cyres,  Sandford,  and  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  to  make  dili- 
gent search  for  'divers  goods  and 
chatties  which  are  Sir  firauncys 
ffulford's,  knight,'  and  which  had 
been  'taken  out  of  his  house  at 
ffulford  by  persons  unknown,  and 
conveyed  secretly  into  diverse 
houses  in  the  sevemLl  parishes.' 

Master  James  Style,  clerk,  com- 
plained to  the  bench  that,  as  he  was 
travelling  towards  the  chapel  of 
Petton,  in  Bampton,  'to  officiate 
his  duetie  there '  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, certain  persons  did  take  from 
him  his  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle. 
It  is  not  stated  that  the  horse  was 
'requisitioned'  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, but  we  may  suppose  it  was, 
from  the  order  that  follows  close 
afterwards : 

Whereas  we  be  ready  to  obey  his  high- 
ness and  the  officers  in  chief  of  His 
Majesty's  arm^,  and  the  several  goyemors 
of  towns  withm  our  county,  and  to  execute 
all  reasonable  warrants  from  the  Master  of 
the  Ordinance,  the  Quarter -Master  (General, 
the  Waggon-Master  General,  and  the  Fro- 
vant  Master,  but  are  unwilling  that  the 
county  should  be  subject  to  the  extrava- 
gant and  illegal  commands  of  inferior 
officers,  or  the  violence  of  common  soldiers. 
It  is  therefore  ordered,  That  if  any  officer 
of  the  king's  army  whatsoever,  except 
some  or  one  of  the  foresaid  parties,  shall 
grant  any  warrants  for  the  taking  away  of 
any  man's  horses,  arms,  or  goods  within 
this  oonnty,  or  if  any  man  whatsoever 
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(flizcopt  as  aforesaid)  shall  gnat  any  war- 
rant for  the  free  billetting  of  any  soldier 
within  this  county,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  each  man  to  deny  any  obedience  to  any 
such  inferior  warrant.  And  whosoever  shall 
hereafter  take  or  steal  horses,  or  any  other 
thing  from  any  man  within  this  county, 
shall  be  pursued,  apprehended,  and  tried 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  And 
whoever  shall  offer  any  violence  and  injury 
to  any  soldier  within  this  county,  shall  be 
severely  punished  for  the  same. 

The  tone  of  these  records  during 
the  war  is  almost  invariably  loyal, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions, 
such  as  the  information  of  Thomas 
Bosemond,  of  Otterton,  against  John 
Austen,  of  Sidmoath,  which  most 
have  been  laid  before  some  Puritan 
Justice.  It  has  preserved  for  us  a 
political  conversation  of  the  year 
1642,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
might  have  introduced  into  a  novel. 

The  said  Thomas  Kosemond  saith  that 
on  Tuesday  last  he,  meeting  with  the  said 
John  Austen  at  Greenway  Lane,  in  Sid- 
mouth  aforesaid,  the  said  John  Austen 
asked  him  whether  his  master  had  paid 
the  rate,  who  answered,  yes.  Austen  re- 
plied, and  said  that  none  but  a  few  Puri- 
tans had  paid,  Thomas  said  again,  all 
the  parish  of  Otterton  had  paid,  and  his 
master  did  go  at  £zon  and  pay  it  in. 
To-morrow,  Austen  said,  they  would  wish 
for  their  money  again,  for  the  ship-money 
was  bad,  but  this  was  worse,  and  that 
he  had  not  paid,  nor  would  not  pay  it, 
for  the  King  had  8et  out  a  proclamation 
that  it  should  not  be  paid,  and  that  if  the 
constables  did  distrain,  he  would  make 
them  bring  it  again,  and  that  they  that 
would  not  obey  the  proclamation  were 
traitors  and  rebels  against  the  King ;  and 
said  that  Parliament  would  have  new 
tricks  and  new  laws,  contrary  to  that  was 
before  in  King  James'  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's days,  and  would  have  this  money  to 
maintain  wars  against  the  King  and  amongst 
ourselves,  and  the  Parliament  were  all 
Puritans,  for  the  Protestants  were  all  gone 
away  from  them  to  the  King,  and  there 
were  none  left  but  a  few  Puritans;  and 
said  that  if  it  came  to,  be  would  fight 
against  that  sect.  The  cmid  Thomas  asked 
the  said  John  Austen  if  he  had  not  taken 


the  protestation/  he  told  him  yes,  but  if  it 
were  to  doing  again,  he  wonld  never  do  it; 
and  said  further,  The  Puritans  should  be 
the  first  he  would  fight  against. 

Also  Austen  said  that  Richard  Clapp, 
of  Sidbury,  had  played  new  tricks,  but  now 
the  Parliament  had  sent  a  warraot  for 
him  and  for  Mr.  Searle  also,  and  they  must 
appear  at  London,  and  must  new  christen 
the  child  again.  And  that  Mr.  Babbiog- 
ton,  because  he  would  not  say  the  Epistle 
and  Grospel,  was  fiist  enough,  but  he  did 
think  he  was  not  in  prison,  but  he  could 
not  come  home,  and  had  sent  private  let- 
ters, that  if  any  were  sent  for,  they  should 
not  appear  in  person,  but  by  an  attoiney ; 
and  Mr.  Babbington  was  a  tokUker-wUted 
man  and  a  tumecoate,  and  had  prenehed 
(when  the  Bishops  were  up)  against  those 
who  would  not  pay  to  the  organs,  but 
now  he  was  turned  another  way ;  and  said 
also  that  there  was  such  another  ooxcombi' 
fooU  at  Newton  that  would  not  say  ths 
Epistle  and  Gospel,  nor  the  Common 
Pnyers. 

A  learned  friend  assures  me  that 
the  phrase  *  a  whither- witted  man ' 
is  invaluable,  and  well  deserves  to 
be  revived.  In  an  age  of  acclesi- 
astical  dispntings,  it  may  be  useful 
to  restore  to  the  language  a  con- 
venient term  of  opprobrium,  snch 
as  Cromwell  may  have  flung  at 
Laud,  or  Falkland  at  Hugh  Pefcew. 

Obscuzata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet,  atqne 
Proferet  in  luoeni  speciosa  vocabula  wnan, 
Que   priscis    memorata    Catonibus  atqns 

Gcthegis 
Nunc   situs   iuformis    premit    et  deserfs 

TetUstas. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  spell- 
ing in  the  text  is  correct,  and  that 
'whither- witted'  means  one  whose 
wits  are  gone  'whither'  no  one 
knows.  But  it  is  so  exoeUeot  a 
word  that  no  spelling  comes  amiss 
to  it,  and  it  would  'make  sense' 
if  it  were  spelt  wither,  weather, 
wether,  or  whether. 

At  Easter  1644,  the  constables 
of  Southmolton  were  accused  oi 
having  directed  certain  soldiers  the 


>  The  •  Protestation  '  was  firamed  by  a  Committee,  of  which  Maynard  was  chainn^a. 
and  was  tiJcen  by  the  two  houses,  May  3,  1641,  and  afterwards  tendered  to  all  penoos 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  u  solemn  vow  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  king,  the  power  and  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  the  lawftd  rights  and 
libertiM  of  the  subject. 
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wrong  way,  when  they  ought  to 
hare  sent  them  to  Exeter.  Many 
complaants  were  made  of  nnjost 
assessments  for  the  weekly  taxes 
'  towards  the  maynteynance  of  his 
Mat*'*  army,  in  these  westeme 
partes.'  It  was  the  habit,  in  those 
times,  to  levy  all  rates  weekly,  and 
those  who  have  no  love  for  the 
visits  of  the  modem  collector  may 
imagine  how  large  an  amount  of 
friction  and  annoyance  was  caused 
by  such  a  practice. 

One  at  least  of  the  ladies  of  the 
county  distinguished  herself  on  the 
side  of  the  rebels.  Complaints  were 
made  by  the  constables  of  Kenton, 
'  that  they  having  arrested  the  body 
of  Archillis  Slapton  by  order  of  his 
Mat*'*  Commissioners,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Martyn,  wife  of  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Martyn,  Knight,  did  beat 
and  abvae  the  said  Constables,  and 
by  herself  and  others  whom  she 
incited  thereunto  rescued  the  said 
Slapton  from  the  custody  of  the 
said  constables.*  It  was  therefore 
ordered 

That  the  said  constables  of  Kenton 
shall  apprehend  and  take  the  hodj  of  the 
said  1^7  Maxtyn,  and  her  safelj  bring 
before  some  one  of  His  Majesty's  justices  of 
peace  of  this  countj,  next  unto  the  place 
where  she  shall  be  apprehended,  &c.  &c. 

It  seems  improbable  that  the 
constables  succeeded  in  arresting 
a  lady  who  was  so  capable  of  de- 
fending her  friends,  even  though 
'all  his  Majesty's  officers  and  lov- 
ing subjects '  were  required  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting  the  said  con- 
stables in  the  due  execution  of  these 
presents.  Sir  Nicholas  Martyo,  of 
Oxtouy  was  a  man  of  ver^  large 
property  in  those  days.  He  was 
knighted  in  1624,  and  was  sheriff 
of  Devon  in  1640.  He  was  pro- 
claimed a  traitor  by  the  King  in 
November,  1642,  and  was  excepted 
from  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon, 
together  with  Sir  George  Chud- 
leigh,  Sir  John  Northcote,  and 
Sir  Samuel  Eolle.  He  no  doubt 
gained  popularity  by  the  spirited 


conduct  of  his  wife,  for  he  was 
elected  knight  of  the  shire  in  June 
1646.    He  died  in  1653. 

At  Michaelmas,  1644,  Peter  Eng- 
lish of  Bradninch  got  into  trouble, 
for  his  too  great  readiness  to  fight 
upon  both  sides.  It  is  recorded 
that  he, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
having  taken  up  arms  on  the  rebels'  part 
against  the  lung,  did  after  the  battle  at 
Stratton,  as  a  trainer  for  the  king  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Sainthill,  and 
-while  he  served  a  tidier  for  the  king,  he 
did  associate  and  help  some  troopers  which 
abttsed  and  wounded  Mr.  Peter  Warren,  a 
constable  of  Bradninch.  And  npon  the 
TSarl  of  Essex  his  coming  into  these  parts, 
the  said  English  voluntanlj  went  over  into 
Essex  his  army,  and  there  served  and  went 
with  him  into  Cornwall.  And  coming 
now  to  be  fined  upon  an  indictment  for  his 
not  appearing  at  the  sheriff's  poaae  in 
November  last,  is  by  order  of  the  Court 
committed  to  the  gaol  of  this  county.  And 
it  is  further  ordered  that  he  be  at  the  next 
sitting  of  the  Comm*.  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
indicted  for  High  Treason. 

Whether  '  the  said  English '  was 
ever  tried,  or  when  the  next  sitting 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  took  place, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  The  crime  of 
treason,  like  the  prisoner  himself, 
shortly  afterwards  changed  sides, 
and  the  power  of  Government 
'went  over  into  Essex,  or  rather 
Fairfax,  his  army.* 

The  Queen,  and  afterwards  the 
King,  were  in  Exeter  in  1644,  hut 
no  notice  is  taken  of  them  in  the 
proceedings  of  Sessions.  The  Court 
was  much  occupied  with  '  the  greate 
necessitie  of  releeyeinge  of  the  Late 
maymed  souldiers  whose  wounds 
are  yett  bleedinge,'  and,  finding  that 
the  rates  were  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  both  them  and  the  old  pen- 
sioners, they  proceeded  to  enquire 
whether  the  old  ones  were  not 
^able  to  subsist  without  farther 
payment  of  their  pensions  formerly 
assigned  to  them.' 

In  1645,  the  records  are  very 
scanty,  and  at  Epiphany  and  Easter 
following  there  are  none  at  all. 
Their   absence  is    more  ^pressive 
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than  many  words.  At  that  time 
Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Waller  were 
driving  the  Royalists  before  them 
throughout  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Exeter  was  besieged  for  several 
months.  The  country  seats  round 
the  fair  city,  from  which  the  peace- 
able Justices  had  been  wont  to  trot 
in  to  attend  Quarter  Sessions, 
Fowderham,  Canonteign,  Fulford, 
Peamore,  Barley,  Stoke,  Columb 
John,  Poltimore,  Bishopscourt,  Nut- 
well,  were  all  occupied  by  garri- 
sons, which  were  no  doubt  em- 
ployed in  cutting  off  the  supplies 
destined  for  the  Queen  of  the  West. 
Each  of  these  houses  is  conveniently 
situated  for  commanding  one  of  the 
roads  leadingto  Exeter ;  and  Powder- 
ham  (Lord  Devon's),  and  Nutwell 
(now  Sir  F.  Drake's),  also  conmiand 
the  estuary  of  the  Exe.  A  letter 
has  been  preserved,  written  by  the 
Puritan  officer  in  command  of  the 
garrison  at  Peamore,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  dislike  of  Devonshire 
for  two  reasons,  the  sour  cider  and 
the  bad  preaching,  and  concludes 
with  the  pious  hope  that,  if  ever  he 
returns  home,  he  may  in  future  be 
more  thankful  for  the  great  bless- 
ings of  sound  doctrine  and  whole- 
some liquor. 

At  last,  on  April  9,  1646,  the 
City  and  Castle  of  Exeter  were 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary 
Army. 

At  Midsummer,  1646,  the  Ses- 
sions were  held  at  Crediiton.  The 
names  of  the  Justices  who  attended 
are  not  recorded,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  they  were  not  the  same 
as  those  who  were  present  the  year 
before.  The  tenor  of  their  orders 
veered  completely  round.  Parlia- 
ment was  the  only  lawful  authority, 
and  the  Justices  were  shocked  at 
the  rebelliouB  conduct  of  the  roy- 
alist £M^ion,  now  distinguished  as 
'  malignants.' 

Whereas  by  sad  experience  it  appearcth 
that  div«n  Constables  of  Hundreds  and 
Petit  Constables  have  been  very  active  for 
the  Ca^ieis,  and  evil  instruments  to  the 


State,  and  that  divers  of  them  do  yet  con- 
tinue in  their  said  offices,  to  the  retarding 
of  the  service  of  the  country  and  encuu- 
raging  of  the  Malignant  party.  It  is 
therefore  ordered,  and  the  Justices  in  their 
several  divisions  are  desired,  where  ther 
shall  find  any  such  Constables,  to  dismiss 
them,  and  swear  others  in  their  stead  of 
trust  and  credit.  | 

It  appeared  necessary  also  to  take     I 
order  for  the  settling  of  poor  per-      | 
sons   belonging  to   the   County  of 
Devon,   '  whose    houses   had    been      ' 
burnt  or  puld  downe  by  the  creweU      1 
enemy.^    And  orders  were  made  for      , 
the  payment  of  church  rates,  ^  foras- 
much as  it  appeareth  that  diverse 
Churches  within   this  Countie  are 
very  much  decayed  for  wante   of 
reparacon  by  reason  that  the  people 
have  forboren  the  paimcnt  of  their 
Church  Rates/ 

Five  pounds  were  voted  to  Joane 
Ellery  of  Hemyock,  *  wydowe,*  be- 
cause '  the  inhumane  and  barbarous 
carriage  of  the  lord  Paulett  did  soe 
appeare  against  Henry  lUerie  her 
husband,  by  executing  him  for  that 
he  was  in  the  Farliunent  Armie.' 
If  we  had  Lord  Faulet's  version  of 
the  affair,  we  shall  probably  hear 
some  equally  strong  remarks  on 
the  'carriage'  of  the  besi^fers  of 
Basing  House. 

The  Puritans  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  improve  their  victory  by 
suppressing  Hhe  Multiplicity  of 
the  Alehouses '  in  the  county,  and 
the  'daylie  abuses  and  disorders 
kept  and  suffered  in  such  Ale- 
housesi  especiallie  on  the  sabboth 
Dayes,  whereby  the  service  of  AJ- 
mightie  God  is  much  hindered.' 

They  also  rejoiced  after  the 
£ELshion  of  those  described  by  the 
satirist: 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way; 

as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
order: 

Whereas  this  Court  is  informed  that 
the  last  Wednesday  in  evexy  month,  which 
is  appointed  a  day  for  solemn  lasting  and 
humiliation  over  the  whole  kingdom*  is 
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not  observed  and  kept  as  it  ought  to  be  bj 
clivers  persons,  and  in  many  places  within 
this  county,  and  also  that  the  Lord's  day, 
likewise  appointed  to  be  kept  holy,  is  pro- 
faned by  many  lewd  people,  and  not  kept 
a.ud  observed  in  many  places  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  hereafter 
shall  not  observe  and  keep  the  said  fast 
clay,  or  shall  profane  the  said  Lord's  day. 
that  then  the  next  Justice  of  the  Peace 
upon  complaint  to  him  made,  shall  bind 
over  the  said  person  or  persons  so  offending 
to  the  next  Assizes  to  answer  his  contempt. 
And  all  constables  and  other  officers  are 
hereby  required  to  take  especial  care  to  see 
this  order  performed,  as  they  will  answer 
the  contrary,  and  from  whom  this  Court 
will  expect  a  good  account  of  the  per- 
formance thereof. 

It  may  he  remembered  that  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes,  according  to  his 
aatobiography,  used  to  observe  one 
day  in  the  month  as  a  fast  in  his 
family.  This  was  probably  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  the  Pnritajis  before 
the  war,  and  it  was  now  established 
by  public  authority. 

Five  persons  of  Chudleigh  were 
snmmoned  to  appear  and  answer 
for  working  upon*the  last  fast  day, 

*  in  contempt  of  the  ordinance  and 
ofiBcers'  reprehension.* 

The  Court  was  scandalised  by 
receiving  information  that  there 
was  great  preparation  for  divers 
Bevels  to  be  shortly  held  in  the 
couniv,  and  especially  one  at  Cher- 
iton  Fitzpaine,  '  which  kind  of  as- 
semblys,  for  that  they  commonly 
produce  noe  good  but  the  dishonor 
of  Almightie  God  and  the  breach  of 
the  peace  by  excessive  drinking, 
quarrelling,  and  other  disorderly 
carriadges,  hath  occasioned  diverse 
Orders  both  from  the  Sessions  and 
Assizes  for  their  restraint  and  sup- 
pression.' It  was  therefore  ordered 
that  all  justices,  constables,  and 
other  officers  should  use  their  best 
endeavours  against  such  disorderly 
courses    and    unlawful    meetings^ 

*  especially  in  these  times  of  treble 
and  so  great  Contagion.'  And  any 
persons  who  were  found  remiss  or 
refractory  in  execution  or  obedience 
of  this  order  were  to  be  proceeded 


against  as  *  Enemyes  to  the  Comon 
pease  and  weale  of  the  Kingdome.' 
The  Court  seems  to  have  had  no 
objection  to  receive  written  certifi- 
cates, even  of  mere  rumours,  instead 
of  oral  evidence.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men, relating  to  the  prosecution  of 
a  spiritualist  of  the  period  : 

Wee,  whose  names  are  heere  under 
written,  doe  testifye  that  to  our  knowledge 
this  Maudline  Clap  liath  many  tymes 
wronged  and  abused  this  poor  woman 
Thomasine  Smith,  threatning  to  kill  her, 
breaking  open  her  doores  upon  her,  plucking 
downe  her  garden  Hegge,  and  laying  it 
open  to  the  highway,  and  taking  away  her 
herbes,  or  spoyling  them.  Shee  is  a  wo- 
man of  wicked  life  and  conversation,  a 
great  swearer,  a  drunkard,  and  then  in 
that  case  given  to  railing  and  slandering  of 
her  neighbours.  Besides,  shee  is  vehe- 
mently suspected  with  burning  the  Church 
House,  for  shee  sayd  the  ni^t  before  it 
was  burnt  that  shee  had  power  to  bume 
them  all  out.  Shee  hath  also  some  tymes 
disguised  herselfe  in  the  night,  f<dmng 
herself e  to  he  a  apirit,  and  in  a  Strang  forme 
endevoured  to  break  open  her  neighbours 
doores.  There  are  many  other  complaints 
against  her  by  her  neighbours,  but  uiis  we 
Imow  to  be  true,  and  wilbe  ready  to  testifie 
the  same  upon  our  oathes  at  any  tyme. 

Given  under  our  hands  att  Clist  Saint 
Lawrence,  this  loth  day  of  January  1647. 

Nicholas  Bickleigh. 

Thomas  Bussell. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  might  be 
expected,  Maudlin  Clapp  produced 
a  certificate  signed  by  five  persons, 
to  the  efiect  tlukt  Thomasine  Smith 
was  a  woman  'of  very. lewd  life 
and  conversation.' 

An  immense  number  of  entries 
of  course  relate  to  the  pensions  for 
maimed  soldiers,  and  the  rates  im- 
posed on  the  county  for  their  relief 
were  doubled,  although  the  allow- 
ance to  an  individual  was  generally 
no  more  than  forty  shillings. 

Many  petitions  were  receiveo 
respecting  losses  in  the  war. 
*  Sheepe '  and  horses  were  the  ob- 
jects most  in  request.  The  parish 
of  Up  Lyme  had  lost  3006  sheep 
^in  the  troubles  when  Lyme  was 
besieeed.'  Joseph  Hall,  of  Teign- 
mou&,  was  bringing  a  horse  to 
Exeter,    'but   coming    on  Haldon 
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Downe  did  there  nnliapily  meete 
with  sixteen  of  the  Cavaleere 
Troopers,  who  owned  the  said 
horse,  and  did  beate  and  abase  your 
petitioner,  taking  not  only  the  said 
horse  from  him  (wch  they  said 
was  taken  oat  of  their  troope  by 
stealth  half  a  yeare  then  before), 
bat  also  robed  yor  petr  of  his 
mony  and  other  tnings  aboat  him, 
and  soe  craelly  osed  him  that  he 
was  in  greate  daonger  of  his  life, 
and  inf orced  to  keepe  his  bead  a 
long  tyme  after  in  the  greife  and 
paine  thereby  snstayned.' 

However  pleased  the  jostices 
might  profess  to  be  with  the  new 
government,  they  were  not  nn- 
natarally  anxioas  to  get  rid  of  the 
harden  of  a  standing  army,  es- 
peeially  as  they  were  snffering 
mach  at  the  same  time  from  dearth 
and  pestilence.  They  appealed  to 
Fairfax,  and  received  the  following 
characteristic  reply. 

As  Cromwell  wrote  of  him  after 
Naseby :  '  the  General  attribates  all 
to  God,  and  woald  rather  perish 
than  assume  to  himself/ 

*  GenUemen,  —  I  have  received 
yoors  of  the  ninth  instant,  wherein 
yon  were  pleased  to  begin  with 
sach  acknowledgements  as  I  wish 
may  always  be  directed  to  God, 
the  Aathor  of  yonr  peace  and  bles- 
sings, and  not  to  myself  otherways 
than  as  a  weak  instrament  in  His 
hand,  who  shall  expect  or  wish  no 
retarn  from  yoa,  bnt  that,  as  I 
presame  yoa  are  constant  to  the 
interest,  which  God  hath  so  owned, 
BO  yoa  would  be  carefdl  that  those 
whom  he  hath  likewise  so  emi- 
nently owned  to  make  them  the 
chief  instruments  of  His  work 
to  yourselves  and  the  Eangdom 
may  meet  with  no  onworthy  re- 
quitals. As  to  the  business  of 
Major  Perkins  his  troop,  I  con- 
fess I  did  (not  ?)  before  onderstand 
what  you  now  write  concerning 
the  appointed  disbanding  thereof, 
and  1  thank  yon  for  the  friendly 
information.    I  shall  now  leave  it 


to  be  accordingly  disbanded  by  y  cm, 
desiring   only    that    (if   possible) 
they  may  have  the  encouragement 
of  three  weeks*  pay  and  yonr  csi^*- 
tificates  for  what  farther  arrears 
may  be  reasonably  due  unto  them, 
and  that  you  would  use  the  same 
hand  towards  what    other   troops 
of  Salary  Horse  you  have  belonging 
to   your  county,  to  disband   them 
likewise,   since  they  can  none   of 
them   come   within  the    establish- 
ment now  resolved  on  by  the  Par- 
liament.    And  so  doing  I    assure 
you  that  I  shall  not  continue  to 
any  of  them  any  order  or  coante- 
nance  from  me  to  be  longer  in  a 
body  to  the  terror  or  tranble  of 
your  county,  but  do  hereby  revoke 
what  order  they  had  from  me  for 
their  quartering   in  your  eonnty. 
I  have  one  request  to  add  in  behalf 
of  the  Governor  of  Exeter  CasUe 
with    the  other    officers  and  foot 
belonging  thereto,  that  th^,  being 
to  be  continued  and  brought  under 
the   establishment    of  the    18,000 
now  resolved  on  t>y  the  Parliament, 
so  as  there  will  be  very  shortly 
order  taken  for  their  constant  pay, 
yon  would   for  the   present   take 
care  and  effectual  order  that  they 
may  be  supplied  for  their  subsist- 
ence with  either  money,  provisions 
or  convenient  quarters  nearest  to 
their  place  of  duly,  which  you  will 
shortly  have    power  to  discharge 
oat  of   the    assessments   of    yonr 
county.     I   shall  not  trouble  you 
further  at  present,  but  remain  your 
very  assured  friend,  Tho.  Fvaibfax. 

'  Tnmham  Green : 

19th  of  October,  1647.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  donbted 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  Pari- 
tan  army  was  as  much  admired 
by  its  contemporaries  as  it  has  been 
by  certain  modem  historians,  and 
whether  the  warlike  saints  trained 
by  Oromwell  and  Fair&x  were  all 
distinguished  by  their  'austere 
morality  and  fear-  of  God,'  and 
their    respect    for    'the    property 
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of  the  peaceable  citizen  and  the 
honour  of  woman.*  The  Devon- 
shire  ^'ustices,  at  any  rate,  were 
not  disposed  to  give  them  snch 
A  character.  On  the  receipt  of 
Fair&x*s  letter  they  immediately 
passed  the  following  resolution . 

"Whereaji  Major  Perkins  his  troop  of 
Horse  were  by  mdet  of  the  stAnding  com- 
mittee of  this  conntj  to  disband  for  divers 
months  since,  and  paid  according  to  an 
order  of  the  committee  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  for  the  safety  of  the  West,  yet 
faaTe  ever  since  in  contempt  and  disobe- 
dience to  the  said  order  continued  together 
and  taken  free  quarter,  to  the  great  griev- 
ance, oppression,  and  terror  of  the  coun- 
try, and  being  questioned  at  the  last 
Session  of  this  Court  for  so  doing,  they 
pretended  an  order  from  General  Sir 
Thomas  Faix&x  for  their  quartering,  but 
upon  notice  given  unto  him  that  they  were 
formerly  ordered  to  be  disbanded,  revoking 
all  former  orders  by  him  made  for  their 
quartering,  hath  left  them  to  be  disbanded 
by  the  Justices  and  Committees  of  this 
coupity.  It  is  now,  therefore,  according 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  former  orders, 
ordered  that  the  said  troop  do  forthwith 
disband,  and  are  hereby  disl)anded,  and 
repair  to  their  several  homes  and  places  of 
alx)de,  whereof  the  Captain,  Officers,  and 
Troopers^  and  all  belonging  to  the  said 
troop  are,  upon  notice  hereof,  to  conform 
and  give  obedience,  as  they  will  answer 
the  contrary  and  expect  to  be  proceeded 
against  and  dealt  with  according  to  law 
and  justice.  And  it  is  also  herebv  de- 
clareo,  according  to  the  desires  of  His 
Excellency,  that  if  the  said  officers  and 
troopers  irHl  repair  to  the  Committee, 
they  shall  have  their  arrears  audited  and 
certificates  thereupon. 

Barebones  Parliament,  some  years 
afterwards,  made  an  enactment  that 
marriages  should  be  solemnised  be- 
fore the  justices  of  the  peace.  An 
entry  at  Michaelmas  1648,  shows 
that  some  difficulties  had  already 
arisen  in  this  matter.  Bobert 
Searle,  clerk,  promised  in  open 
court,  that  if  it  should  appear  hence- 
forth *  that  he  doth  unduely  marry 
any  parties,'  he  should  be  bound 
over  with  very  good  sureties,  or 
in  default  committed  to  the  gaol. 
And  a  general  order  was  to  be  made 
'against  all  ministers  for  unduely 
marrying  of  people,'  but  of  this 
there  is  unfortunately  no  copy. 


During  all  this  time,  and  up  to 
within  three  weeks  of  the  Eling's 
execution,  the  Sessions  were  held 
in  the  name  Domim  nostri  Oaroli 
nunc  Regis  AngUcB.*  All  public  busi- 
ness appears  to  have  been  nomi- 
nally carried  on,  as  usual,  under 
the  King's  authority.  We  know 
that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  when  he 
met  the  captive  King  on  his  way  to 
Holmby  House  in  February,  1647, 
instantiy  got  o£P  his  horse,  and 
humbly  kissed  the  Boyal  hand. 
I  have  found  an  origins^  commis- 
sion of  the  Peace  dated  July,  1647, 
in  which  the  King  is  represented 
as  addressing  among  others  his 
dearest  cousins  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland, Pembroke,  Manchester, 
and  Say  (sic)^  and  his  trusty  and  well 
beloved  William  Lenthall,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as 
appointing  Edmund  Prideaux  Gus- 
tos Botulorum.  The  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  retained  as  a  means  of 
persecuting  the  Boman  Catholics, 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  we 
find  William  Bose  committed  to 
prison  for  refusing  it.  John  Kite  met 
a  similar  fate  in  Octeber  for  speak- 
iug  dangerous  words  against  the 
Kifig  and  Parliament,  as  well  as  for 
'oflTering  to  abuse  the  Countery, 
&c.,  by  cheating  them  under  pre- 
tence of  aucthority  from  the  Earle 
of  Northumberland.'  Such  entries 
serve  to  explain  the  bitter  sneer  of 
Butler, 

For,  as  we  niake  war  for  the  king 
Against  himself,  the  self  same  thing, 
Some  will  not  stick  to  swear,  we  do 
For  Grod  and  for  religion  too. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  such  pro- 
ceedings by  a  charge  of  gross 
hypocrisy,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  ought  not  rather  to 
be  attributed  to  the  love  of  Eng- 
lishmen for  even  the  outward  forms 
of  established  institutions,  and  to 
the  conservative  spirit  which  has 
been  conspicuous  even  in  our  revo- 
lutions. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  fell  at 
the  same  time  as  his  royal  master. 
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In  Janaaiy  1648-9  there  was  a 
'  fall  hearing  of  the  difference  be- 
tween  Mr.  John  Yaghan,  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  Bowe  touching  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  the  Peace.'  The  re- 
snlt  was  thus  entered,  probably  bj 
the  victor. 

The  truth  of  the  Order  was  thia ; 

Mr.^  Rowe  claims  the  place  of  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  Devon  by  a  Com- 
mission  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Ed- 
mond  Frideaux,  Esq.,  Cuatos  Hotulorum, 
dated  28  March,  1648.  Mr.  Charles 
Yaghan,  being  in  possession  of  the  place, 
and  a  member  of  the  Parliament  shews 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  made 
in  January  1642  (1643),  whereby  he  in 
eigoined  and  appointed  to  take  the  Cus- 
tody of  the  Eecords  of  the  County  of 
Devon,  and  execute  the  place  of  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  of  the  said  County  until  the 
House  take  further  order,  the  former  Clerk 
being  taken  in  levying  War  against  the 
Ptoliament,  and  thereupon  committed.  And 
upon  hearing  the  title  on  both  sides,  there- 
upon a  Iietter  was  formerly  written  to  the 
Speaker  by  the  Bench  to  desire  the  sense 
of  the  House,  which  was  never  read  in  the 
House,  and  now,  after  the  delay  of  three 
Sessions,  Mr.  Rowe  being  iu  Court  (and 
Mr.  Vaghan,  who  is  bound  by  his  order  to 
execute  the  place,  and  hath  not  the  power 
to  make  a  deputy,  being  absent,  and  relin- 
quishing the  place).  It  was  upon  the  vote 
of  the  Bench  (the  Court  being  full)  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Bowe  should  be  reputed 
and  taken  for  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  that 
for  this  Sessions  Mr.  Inglett  should  officiate 
and  account  for  the  profits  to  Mr.  Rowe, 
and  pay  them  over  to  him,  who  is  to  be 
responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Yanghan  had  held 
the  post  in  the  time  of  James  I.  Ho 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as 
member  for  Honiton.  Mr.  Hngh 
Yanghan,  probably  his  son,  was 
restored  to  the  place  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. 

If  we  had  the  minntes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  '  Standing  Com- 
mittee for  Compounding  with  De- 
linqnents,'  or  rather  for  sequestra- 
ting their  property,  those  records 
might  probably  be  more  interesting 
thfui  the  Sessions*  Books  of  this  pe- 
riod. In  their  absence,  we  are  not 
altogether  without  means  of  tracing 
the  action  of  the  victorious  repub- 
licans towards  the  vanquished  Cava- 


liers— an  action  which  is  sommed 
up  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  character-  I 
istic  exclamation,  '  Poor  Boyidist 
squires,  riddle  the  last  due  (?)  six- 
pence  out  of  them ! '  A  few  ori. 
g^inal  letters  and  memoranda  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  which  he  has  kindly  allowed 
me  to  examine,  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  weight  of  the  Par- 
liamentary yoke. 

Sir  John  Acland,  the  first  baronet 
of  that  ancient  family,  was  a  Cava* 
lier  resembling  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Browning's  ballad : 

Kentish  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  King, 
Bidding  the  crop-headed  Parliamant  swing; 
And,  pressing  a  troop  unable  to  stoop 
And  see  the  rogues  flourish,  and   honest 

folks  droop, 
Marched  them  along,  fifty  score  strong. 
Great-hearted     gentlemen,    singing     this 

song. 

Sir  John  served  an  sherifif  for  the 
King  during  the  war.  He  raised  at 
his  own  cost  two  whole  regiments 
for  the  Eling's  service.  For  the 
same  cause  he  sacrificed  his  plate, 
his  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  com,  hay, 
and  so  forth.  His  house  at  Columb 
John  was  fortified,  and  was  the  last 
detached  garrison  that  held  out  for 
the  King  in  the  West.  After  it  was 
taken,  it  was  occupied  successively  by 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  and  both  it 
and  his  other  house  of  Killerton  were 
*ryfled  and  spoyled'  of  whatever 
remained  in  them.  Their  gallant 
owner  seems  to  have  escaped  into 
Exeter,  and  stood  the  siege  there. 
After  that  city  capitulated.  Sir  John 
Acland,  as  one  of  the  garrison,  and 
also  as  a  freeman  of  the  cify, 
claimed  the  benefit  of  the  moderate 
articles  which  had  been  agreed 
upon.  He  also  obtained  a  fetter 
firom  Fairfax  to  Speaker  LenthaU, 
recommending  him  '  for  a  moderate 
composition.'  His  claim  was  at 
first  admitted,  and  his  fine  was 
fixed  at  the  sum  of  1,7272.,  which 
was  estimated  to  be  the  tenth  part 
of  the  value  of  his  estate.  He 
managed  to  raise  and  pay  one  half 
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of  this,  and  gave  seourity  for  the 
remainder.  Bat  he  had  enemies, 
and  especially  one  Richard  Evans,  a 
brewer  of  Exeter,  and  one  of  the  com. 
mittee  for  that  city,  who  professed 
to  have  have  been  *  rained  by  the 
invetterate  mallioe  and  craell 
comands  of  John  AclaDd/  No 
doabt  the  oavalieErs  had  in  their 
tftzne  been  active  enoogh  in  reqoisi. 
tioning  horses  and  cattle  for  the 
army  of  the  King.  Sir  John's  con- 
dact  having  be^  represented  to 
the  Commissioners,  his  fine  was 
raised  to  one-third  of  the  valae  of 
his  land,  which  he  was  of  course 
onable  to  pay.  His  estate  was 
sequestered,  and  the  'sorplosage' 
granted  to  Bicfaard  Eyans.  He 
himself  was  obliged  to  hide  away, 
being  probably  in  danger  of  his 
life.  The  negotiations  for  the  re- 
daction of  the  fine  were  carried  on 
through  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
P.  Vincent.  There  are  copies  of 
piteous  letters  from  her  to  various 
influential  people  on  behalf  of  her 
husband.  Among  others  is  one  she 
wrote  to  Colonel  Uromwell,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  favour  he  showed 


towards  her  *When  you  were 
pleased  to  quarter  at  my  house.' ^ 
Still  more  pitiful  is  a  letter  to  her 
servant  Charles  Kjught,  written 
from  Exeter  in  July,  1646,  sending 
6oo{.  which  she  had  scraped  together, 
probably  towards  the  payment  of 
the  fine,  and  describing  the  sad  con- 
dition  of  herself  and  her  little 
'  boyes,*  destitute  of  almost  every^^ 
thing,  and  yet  having  eight  soldiers 
and  their  horses  quartered  on 
her.  Sir  John  died  not  long 
afterwards,  probably  of  a  broken 
heart.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Wood- 
stock  represents  him  as  aiding  in 
Charles  the  Second's  escape  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  but  that  is 
only  a  poetic  licence.  The  poor  lady 
renewed  her  petition  to  the  '  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  Devon'  for  her 
jointure.  She  was  at  last  allowed 
to  have  one  fifth  of  tbe  income  of 
her  husband's  property.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  &mily 
recovered  their  lands  at  the  Re- 
storation, and  that  the  descendants 
of  poor  Sir  John  Acland  have 
since  flourished  greatly  in  the  three 
western  counties. 


1  In  an  aoooiint  of  plunder  at  KiUeiton,  we  find  that  eight  oxen  were  valued-  at 
sol. ;  eleven  kine  and  two  bulla  at  70^. ;  two  coach-horses  at  35/. ;  one  bay  mare  at  20?., 
55  sheep  and  15  lambs  at  35/.,  and  six  horses  and  colts  at  60/.  The  silror  plate  was  sold 
at  5S)a.  an  ounce.  In  a  list  of  gold  coins  70  angels  were  valued  at  11/6  each;  16 
SpwryalU  at  17/6  each;  one  double  pistole  at  il.  109. ;  one  gold  noble  at  13/4;  one 
'J^ble  Sovereign  of  Q.  Elisabeth's  reign  at  iL  159. ;  another  of  the  same  at  i/.  189. ; 
a  double  sovereign  of  King  Edward  at  il.  ya. 
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AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  COMPETITIVB  SYSTEM. 


ris  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
has  been  a  reaction  more  or 
less  powerfnl  against  the  system  of 
admission  to  the  public  service  by 
competitiye  examination.  That  such 
an  innovation  should  be  abhorred 
by  all  the  old  school  of  officials,  civil 
and  mUitaiy,  and  be  nnpopnlar  with 
the  powerful  classes  wmch  obtained 
the  bulk  of  public  appointments  in 
the  days  of  patronage,  is  of  course 
only  natural.  Moreover,  the  com- 
petitive system  is  constantly  mak- 
ing adversaries  to  itself  by  its  own 
working.  At  every  examination 
the  defeated  candidates  largely  out- 
number those  who  succeed,  and 
defeated  candidates  and  their  fHends 
readily  become  convinced  of  the 
hollowness  of  competition  and  the 
unfedr  results  of  cramming.  So 
that  if,  for  instance,  200  men  go  up 
for  36  vacancies  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  the  competitive  system,  as 
the  result  of  the  examination,  makes 
for  itself  164  hearty  enemies  as 
against  only  36  comparatively  luke- 
warm  friends. 

A  system  which  provokes  hos- 
tility in  so  many  quarters  needs 
obviously  a  strong  preponderance 
of  opinion  in  its  favour  to  keep 
it  on  foot.  Persevering  and  not 
wholly  unsuccessful  efforts  have 
been  made  by  writers  in  the  peri- 
odical press  to  take  this  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  away.  In  the 
field  of  practical  action,  meanwhile, 
the  present  Oovemment  has  in  more 
than  one  instance  within  the  last 
year  or  two  gone  back  from  the 
system  of  competition  to  that  of 
patronage  or  selection.  The  mo- 
ment seems  opportune,  then,  for 
considering  anew  the  merits  and 
demerits  not  only  of  the  competitive 
system,  but  likewise  of  the  system 
which,  if  competition  be  got  rid  of, 
must  of  necessity  take  its  place. 
The  problem  of  choosing  for  the 


pubhc  service  a  body  of  yonn^  men 
of   ages    vaiying  from    16  to    24, 
is,  we  may  premise,  at  best  a  diffi- 
cult  one.     How  a  youth  just  enter- 
ing upon    life  will  turn  out    is  a 
question  on  which  even  those  Yirho 
know  him  best  are  often  grievously 
mistaken.    And  while  the  diflficolt  j 
of  choosing  is  thus  considemble, 
the  importance  of  choosing  rightly 
in  as  large  a  proportion  of  cases  aa 
possible  is  to  the  State  fiir  greater 
than  to  any  other  employer  of  edu- 
cated labour.  For  while  mercliants 
and    manufacturers,    railwav    aud 
steam-packet  companies,  banlcs  and 
other  such  establishments^  speedily 
get  rid  of  the  useless,   and  never 
advance  the  mediocre  beyond  me- 
chanical    duties     and    indifferent 
pay,  admission  to  the  public  ser- 
vice has  in  it  something  of  the 
indissolubility   of  marriage.       The 
State  takes  ito  servants  very  much 
for  better  for  worse,  and  except  in 
extreme  cases  must  always  do  so. 
A  public  servant,  civil  or  military, 
cannot   practically  be  got  rid    of 
except  upon  something  like  formal 
evidence    of   absolute   inefficiency. 
And  if  his  inefficiency  stop  ever  so 
little  short  of  what  would  justify 
actual  dismissal,  he  will  by  mere 
dint  of  growing  old  entitle  himself 
to  more  or  less  increase  of  pay,  and 
ultimately  to  an  annuity  on  retire- 
ment. 

The  competitive  system  proceeds 
on  the  broad  principle  of  esumating 
a  youth's  future  efficiency  for  the 
public  service  by  his  present 
scholastic  or  academical  efficiency. 
Probably  nobody  would  Tuaintain 
that  this  is  a  perfect  test.  What- 
ever value  it  may  have  as  a  means  | 
of  discovering  industry  and  ability,  j 
it  leaves  the  important  points  of 
tact  and  temper,  good  sense  and 
discretion,  unascertained.  It  seems 
reasonable,  no  doubt,   to  presume 
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iliat  clever  and  diligent  boys  are, 
on  an  average,  at  least  not  inferior 
to  their  fellows  in  these  less  easily 
tested  qnalifications,  bnt  this  pre- 
sumption in  &vonr  of  the  snccess- 
fnl  candidates  is  all  that  competi- 
tive examination  can  give.  Such 
as  it  is,  however,  this  test  of  com- 
petitionis  one  that  we  see  daily  acted 
on  by  sensible  men  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  families.  A  man 
who  has  sons  to  start  in  life  seldom 
disregards  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  their  school  careers.  If  a  boy 
is  highly  distinguished  at  school  it 
is  generally  concluded  that  he  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  one  of  the  learned 
professions.  Similarly,  a  boy  who  is 
below  par  at  school  is  thought  un- 
fit for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  is 
usually  put  to  some  business  in 
which  success  requires  no  great 
amount  either  of  general  knowledge 
or  of  capacity  for  the  higher  kind  of 
desk  work.  Now,  a  boy's  position  at 
school  is  determined  mainly  by  com- 
petition. If  he  be  at  any  of  the 
great  public  shdols  or  colleges,  it  is 
in  most  cases  thus  determined  by 
the  examiners  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board,  who  are  in  many  instances 
the  very  same  men  who  act  as  exa- 
miners at  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
and  other  high-class  competitive 
examinations.  And  it  seems  hard  to 
believe  that  the  same  kind  of  test  can 
be  practically  valuable  as  a  guide 
to  parents  and  guardians,  and  prac- 
tically useless  as  a  guide  to  the 
State. 

If  the  question  is  sought  to  be 
iested  by  actual  observation,  it  does 
certainly  appear,  as  was  long  ago 
shown  by  Lord  Macaulay,  that,  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  cases,  effi- 
ciency for  sdholastic  or  academic  pur- 
poses in  youth  is  in  effect  followed 
by  efficiency  for  business  purposes  in 
manhood.  The  boys  who  get  to 
ihe  top  of  the  great  public  schools 
as  a  rule  turn  out  creditably,  and, 
in  many  individual  oases,  become 


very  superior  men.  If  anybody  who 
is  old  enough  will  compare  for 
himself  the  careers  of  such  of  his 
schoolfellows  as  did  well  at  school 
with  those  of  the  boys  who  failed  to 
do  well,  he  will  find,  we  think,  that 
the  former,  taking  ihem  all  round, 
have  in  afber  Hfe  proved  much 
superior  to  the  latter.  And,  if  we 
ascend  from  capacity  for  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  to  some- 
thing higher — to  the  class  of  men 
from  which  the  ruling  minds  of  the 
public  service  in  England  and  in 
India  ought  to  come,  the  result  be- 
comes more  striking.  The  number 
of  men  who  have  attained  eminence 
at  the  bar,  in  the  Church,  as  men 
of  science,  and  as  statesmen,  after 
taking  high  University  honours  in 
youth,  is  very  large.  When  Lord 
Lyndhurst  resigned  the  Chancellor- 
ship in  1846,  out  of  twenty  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity  eleven  had  been  Wranglers 
at  Cambridge,  and  of  these  eleven 
four  were  Senior  Wranglers.  It  is 
true  that  so  great  a  proportion  of 
University  distinction  can  no  longer 
be  found  on  the  bench,  but  then  the 
bar  no  longer  consists  by  any 
means  so  largely  as  formerly  of 
University  men.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  amongst  recent 
Prime  Ministers,  Lord  Westbury 
and  Lord  Selbome,  amongst  recent 
Chancellors,  and  many  more  of  our 
leading  statesmen  of  the  last  and 
present  generation,  obtained  the 
highest  honours  that  Oxford  had  to 
give.  That  there  have  been  many 
exceptions  to  the  rule  thus  illus- 
trated  we  admit.  Not  only  has 
briUiancy  at  school  or  college  some- 
times adorned  the  opening  of  a  life 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a 
failure,  but  dullness  in  youth  has 
still  ofbener  concealed  a  slowly- 
developing  sagacity.  But  systems 
must  be  founded  on  rules,  not  on 
the  exceptions  to  them.  A  sickly 
boy  sometimes  grows  into  a  robust 
man,  and  a  strong  boy  sometimes 
loses  his  vigour  as  he  gets  older, 
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but  nei^evihelsB^,  in  choosing  ze- 
croitB  for  the  army  or  oavy,  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  is  felt  about 
rejecting  all  the  deUoate  boys  and 
accepting  all  the  stout  ones.  It  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  the  test 
is  not- an  infallible  one  ;^ut  it  is 
also  known  that,  of  all  t^ts  within 
our  power,  it  is  the  one- which  will 
prove  efficadoaa  in  the  largest 
number  of  iiistances. 

Assuming,  however,  that  scho- 
lastic or  academic  efficiency  does 
raise  a  substantial  presumption  of 
efficiency  for  the  purposes  of  after 
life,  it.  remains  to  be  isonsidered 
whether  the  examinations  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  are  so 
conducted  as  to  give  the  pubhc  the 
full  benefit  of  this  test.  And  this 
brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with 
the  ever-reiterated  argument  against 
the  competitive  system  derived 
from  the  practice  of  'cramming.' 
There  are  certainly  few  topics  more 
deserving  of  careful  consideration. 
For  though  the  public  chiefly  hears 
of  cramming  as  an  arg^oment  used 
to  discredit  the  Civil  Service 
examinations,  the  question  has  in 
reality  a  very  muoh  wider  range.  In 
an  interesting  article  on  the  '  Exami- 
nation  System  at  the  Universities,* 
by  Mr.  Sayce,  a  high  authority  on 
such  a  subject,  which  appeared 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June 
1875,  ^^  is  made  quite  apparent 
that,  in  the  matter  of  cramming, 
the  University  examinations  for 
honours,  and  for  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  stand  on  precisely  the 
same  footmg,  and  ai'e  open  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  objections^  as  the 
competitive  examinations  for  the 
higher  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  system  of  examination 
in  all  these  cases  is  the  same,  many 
of  the  subjects  are  the  same,  and 
very  often  the  examiners  themselves 
are  the  same.  Men  intended  to 
take  honours  at  the  University  (in- 
cluding sons  of  distinguished  Oxford 
professors)  have  not  un&equently 
been  sent  to  the  same  London 
crammers  who  prepare  for  the  Civil 


Service  examinations.  80  that,  if 
cramming  be  as  powerful  for  hub- 
chief  as  it  is  described  to  be,  it  wiU 
not  only  impair  the  efBciencj  of  the- 
public  service,  but  will  do  even 
much  worse — ^will  lead  to  idie  fae> 
stowal  of  our  rich  endowments  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning  apon 
the  wrong  men,  will  fill  the  pro- 
fessorships, and  tutorships,  aad 
fellowships  at  the  Universities,  and 
the  head-mastershipa  of  the  paUic 
schools,  witii  seoondorate  a^diolais, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
must  Tdtimately  bring  about  a 
general  lowering  of  education  and 
knowledge  thro^hout  the  coontry: 

Writers  who  have  made  use  of 
cramming  as  sm  argument  against 
the  competitive  sj^stom  have  not  in 
general  attempted  to  ezpiain  with 
much  precision  what  they  mean  by 
it.  They  have  preferred  to  rely  on 
what  George  Eliot  somewhere  calk 
the  power  of  nomenclature,  and  the 
present  state  of  feeling  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  cramming  appears  to  show 
that  their  reliance  has  been  just. 
What  cramming  reallv  ia,  and 
wherein  it  differs  fi?om  honest  and 
thorough,  teaohing — what  snl^ects 
admit  of  the  process,  and  what,  if 
any,  do  not — ^whether  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully practised  upon  ypntiia  of 
every  order  of  mind,  or  of  what 
order — ^these  are  particulars'  upon 
which  little  has  hitiierto  been  said, 
yet  upon  which  the  whole  question 
really  turns.  ' 

Cramming  may  be  defined  to  be 
the  introduction  into  a  boy's  mind 
of  that  kind  of  acquaintance  with 
any  given  subject  which  will  enable 
him  to  answer  questions  about  it,  or 
display  a  knowledge  of  it  without 
having  thoroughly  mastered  it.  For, 
of  course,  if  he  have  thoroug^ily 
mastered  it,  to  say  that  he  has  been 
crammed  is  to  attribute  to  cram- 
ming the  highest  educational  value. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  cram- 
ming, as  thus  defined,  is  a  shorter 
and  easier  process  than  thorough 
teaching,  the  boy  who  is  crammed 
is  believed  to  get  up  many  subjects. 
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^sviiile  the  boy  who  is  thoroughly 
taaght  mast^ro  bat  a  few,  and  the 
idea  often  presented  to  the  pablio 
of  the  saocessfol  competitors,  say, 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  is  of  a 
body  of  glib  and  snperficiskl  youths 
charged  for  the  day  of  examination 
bnnmil  of  eyanescent  knowledge, 
much  afi  a  racehorse  is  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  some  great  race  to  a 
point  di  training  from,  which  he 
necessarily  begins  to  recede  from 
the  day  the  race  is  run. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  distorted 
picture.  We  shall  presently  en- 
deavour to  show  that  there  are 
>4subjectB  included  in  our  present 
examinations  which  ought  to  be 
excluded,  or  made  less  prominent, 
because  they  can  be  easily  and  pro- 
fitably acquired  by  cramming.  But 
there  are  other  subjects,  and  those 
amongst  the  most  important,  in 
which  cramming,  as  distingaished 
from  thorough  teaching,  is  power- 
less, or  nearly  so.  When  Mr.  Sayce 
tells  us  that  cramming  leaves  those 
who  undergo  it  'with  enfeebled 
reasoning  powers,  though  abnor- 
mally enlarged  memory,' ne  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  question.  The 
process  of  cramming  operates  upon 
.and  through  the  memory,  and  is 
really  efficacious  with  reference  to 
that  kind  of  knowledge  only,  which 
•can  be  acquired  and  retained  by  the 
agency  of  mere  memory. 

If  this  be  so,  the  good  old  sub- 
jects of  classics  and  mathematics 
are  the  real  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  the  crammer.  To  these 
must  be  added  modem  languages, 
our  own  included.  English  com- 
position, especially,  is  not  to  be 
learnt  by  cramming.  In  Mr.  Sayce's 
view,  indeed,  it  would  appear  pxttc- 
ticable  by  mere  exertion  of  the 
memory  to  make  a  display  for  the 
purposes  of  an  examination  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages. Bat  this  is,  surely,  going 
too  &r.  It  seems  impossible  to 
understand  how  passages  from  any 
other  language,  ancient  or  modem, 
43Bn    be    aocurately  rendered    into 


English  without  a  substantial  know- 
ledge  of  the  grammar  as  well  as  the 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  both  of  the 
language  translated  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  converse  process  of 
rendering  an  English  passage  into 
another  language,  whether  ancient 
or  modem.  The  analytical  power 
that  enables  a  man  to  grasp  the  real 
meaning  of  the  passage  set  before 
him,  and  the  synthetical  power  which 
enables  him  &ithfully  to  reproduce 
that  meaning  in  another  language, 
seem  alike  incommunicable  by  any 
process  of  cramming.  He  who  can 
do  work  of  this  kind  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  competitive  examination 
can  do  it  for  all  purposes,  and,  if  so, 
he  deserves  full  credit  for  whatever 
proficiency  in  languages  his  wcrk 
displays. 

In  mathematics,  pure  or  mixed, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  genuine 
knowledge,  except  the  rude  and 
dangerous  one  of  learning  by  rote 
the  demonstrations  of  leading 
propositions.  This  has  no  doubt 
sometimes  succeeded  in  a  mere  pass 
examination.  But  to  the  candidate 
trusting  to  such  an  expedient,  any 
deviation  to  light  or  left  of  the 
beaten  track — ^any  application  of 
mathematical  principles  to  a  case 
not  found  in  the  text-books — is 
obviously  fatal,  and  it  is  impossible, 
without  attributing  absolute  inca- 
pacity to  the  examiners,  to  suppose 
that  such  a  candidate  could  have 
any  chance  whatever  against  better 
prepared  competitors.  And  what  is 
true  of  mathematics  is  true  of  arith- 
metic. A  mere  recollection  of  arith- 
metical rules  will  saffioe  for  answer- 
ing  the  simplest  questions  only. 
In  dealing  with  the  more  compli- 
cated, the  candidate,  before  working 
out  his  oalctdations,  has  to  decide 
by  means  of  what  series  of  calcu- 
lations the  proper  result  is  to  be 
arrived  at,  and  to  enable  him  to  do 
this  no  cramming  can  avail. 

Natural  science,  on  the  othef  hand, 
is  unfortunately  a  subject  which 
admits  of  being  to  a  considerable 
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extent  got  up  or  crammed.  The 
facts  of  scieDce  are  so  interesting, 
and,  especially  when  illnstrated  by 
experiment,  fix  themselves  so  rea- 
dily in  the  memory,  that  to  many 
minds  the  study  has  as  much 
charm  as  romance-reading.  So  that 
while  very  high  qualities  of  mind  are 
essential  to  scientific  eminence,  that 
elementary  knowledge  of  science 
which  is  attainable  in  yout^  is 
acquired  by  the  agency  of  the 
memory  rather  than  of  the  under- 
standing, and  therefore  is  not,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  ascertaitiing 
mental  capacity,  so  good  a  test  as 
some  other  kinds  of  knowledge. 
It  is  much  to  be  I'egretted  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  study  of  natural  science  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  educational 
improvements.  But  looking  at  the 
subject  merely  in  its  relation  to 
cramming,  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  the  number  of  marks  obtain- 
able for  science  should  be  very 
much  smaller  than  the  number 
obtainable  for  mathematics,  or  lan- 
guages, ancient  or  modem. 

But  there  are  other  subjects 
which  lead  to  cramming  much 
more  surely.  A  candidate  in  most 
of  the  higher  examinations  is  ex- 
amined in  the  literature  of  each 
language,  ancient  or  modem,  which 
he  takes  up.  This  examination  is 
not  limited  to  any  particular  wri- 
ters or  periods,  or  to  the  best 
known  works  or  authors.  Now,  it 
is  simply  and  obviously  impossible 
for  a  youth  of  twenty  to  have  read 
enough  to  possess  any  ftill  or  com- 
plete knowledge  of  tiis  kind,  de- 
rived from  his  own  reading.  So  he 
acquires  the  knowledge  expected 
from  hi^i  in  the  only  way  possible 
to  him,  that  is,  by  genuine  cram- 
ming ;  by  loading  his  memory  with 
a  mass  o^  summaries  and  criticisms 
of  works  he  has  not  read,  which  he 
finds  in  compilations  prepared  for 
him.  And  although  the  number  of 
questions  put  by  the  examiners  upon 
literary  history  and  criticism  does 
not  appear  large,  it  would  surely 


be  an  improvement  if  second -band 
knowledge  of  this  kind  were  ex- 
cluded altogether. 

The  real  stronghold,  however,  of 
cramming,  and  of  those  oandidates 
who  seek  to.  succeed  by  mere  ex^*- 
ciae  of  memory,  are  tlie  two  appa- 
rently innocent  subjects  of  geo- 
graphy and  history.  Nothing  can 
seem  at  first  sight  more  creditable 
than  a  knowledge  of  geography. 
But  if  the  questions  are  carried 
into  great  detail,  and  wander  over 
every  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  snre  of 
answering  them,  to  load  the  memory 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  names, 
of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  of 
many  other  particulars.  By  an  old 
paper  of  questions  now  before  ns,  the 
candidates  at  an  examination  nnder 
Scheme  II.  for  the  Home  Civil 
Service  were  asked  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  such  places  (amongst  many 
others)  as  Archangel,  Kiel,  Amoy, 
Penang,  and  Le  Mans ;  of  the 
Orange,  the  Amoor,  the  Drave,  and 
the  Itchen  rivers ;  of  the  Azores,  the 
Society  Islands,  and  the  Andaman 
Islands.  To  be  prepared  for  such 
questions  as  these  the  situation  and 
description,  and  even  the  history  of 
6very  second  and  third-rate  town, 
every  second  and  third-rate  river, 
and  every  small  gtx>up  of  islands  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  mnst  be 
fixed  in  the  mind.  The  index  at 
the  end  of  a  school  atlas  con- 
tains naany  thousand  names,  and 
probably  not  a  very  large  pro* 
portion  of  these  can  be  safely  dis- 
regarded. In  like  manner,  the 
questions  in  histoiy,  when  not 
limited  to  any  particular  periods, 
or  to  historical  events  of  the  first 
importance,  compel  the  candidates 
to  get  up  a  prodigious  mass  of  events 
and  dates,  of  the  incidents  of  battles, 
the  names  of  generals,  and  the 
pedigrees  of  royal  personages.  It 
would  certainly  be  an  improve- 
ment if  geography  and  history  were 
to  be  transferred  to  the  preliminary 
or  obligatory  subjects  ;  and  while  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  both  was 
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made  indispensable,  all  motive  for 
the  wholesale  cramming  of  the 
minor  details  of  either  were  got 
rid  of. 

Taking  the  subjects  which  admit 
of  cramming  properly  so-called  to 
be  what  we  have  stated,  a  great 
deal  more  inducement  and  oppor- 
tunity for  cramming  is  offered  by 
some  competitive  examinations  than 
by  others.  A  candidate  for  the 
Tndian  Civil  Service  may  effect 
something  considerable  by  cram- 
ming, though  the  number  of  marks 
allotted  to  mathematics,  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  and  English 
composition,  seem  to  make  it  quite 
impossible  that  he  could  succeed 
by  cramming  alone.  In  the  com- 
petition for  entrance  into  the  In- 
dian  Civil  Engineering  College  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  there  is  less  to  be  done 
by  cramming  than  in  the  examina- 
tions for  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
The  yarions  military  examinations 
for  Woolwich,  the  Department 
known  until  lately  as  the  Control, 
and  Cavalry  and  Infantry  commis- 
sions, deserve  the  credit  of  offering 
the  smallest  field  of  action  of  any 
to  the  crammer.  ^  The  examinations 
for  the  Higher  Division  of  the 
Home  Civil  Service  are  about  on  a 
par  with  the  examinations  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service.  The  great  bulk 
of  first  appointments  in  the  Home 
Civil  Service  are,  however,  to  the 
Lower  Division  of  the  service,  and  at 
the  examinations  for  this  division 
neither  classics,  mathematics,  nor 
modem  languages  are  admitted. 
With  the  exception  of  arithmetic 


and  English  composition,  which 
carry  between  them  no  more  than  600 
marks  out  of  a  total  of  2,600,  there 
is  not  a  subject  which  tests  any  of 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind. 
It  is  according  amongst  candi- 
dates  for  the  Home  Civil  Service 
that  cramming  is  most  active  and 
most  mischievous. 

Mr.  Lyon  Playfair's  Civil  Service 
Inquiry  Commission  unfortunately 
proposed  no  correction  of  the  evil 
of  cramming.  *  As  the  higher 
posts  of  the  service  are  so  few  in 
number,'  says  the  Commissioners' 
Report,  '  it  would  be  a  g^at  waste 
of  power  to  require  that  all  the 
clerks  employed  in  the  service 
should  have  received  a  sufficiently 
liberal  .education  to  fit  them  to  fill 
such  posts  with  efficiency.*  To  re- 
quire it  no  doubt  might  be  so;  but  is 
it  necessary  that  a  liberal  education 
should  be  an  absolute  disqualifica- 
tion  ?  Under  the  present  plan  it 
practically  is  so  ;  for  if  a  boy  gives 
any  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
to  classics,  or  mathematics,  or  mo- 
dem  languages,  he  can  have  little 
chance  in  the  examinations  for  the 
Lower  Division  of  the  service 
against  boys  who  are  not  weighted 
with  any  of  these  excluded  sub- 
jects. It  would  seem  an  improve- 
ment, at  all  events,  to  give  can- 
didates more  choice  of  subjects, 
attaching  such  a  number  of  marks 
to  each  subject  as  would  not  abso- 
lutelyexdude  the  liberallyeducated. 
This  would  certainly  be  fidrer  as 
between  the  different  classes  of 
sociefy.    At  first  sight,  too,  it  might 


*  Ab  it  is  impossible  to  foreseo'  where  a  British  army  may  be  called  upon  to  act,  it 
might  certainly  be  an  improvement  to  make  rarions  other  modern  languages  besides 
French  and  Oerman  admissible  at  examinations  for  entrance  into  the  military  service. 
Wherever  an  army  lands  the  presence  of  a  few  officers  well  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  would  seem  most  advantHgeous.  But  so  little  do  such  considera- 
tiona  weigh  with  some  of  our  military  administratorH.  that  a  scheme  has  been  recom- 
mended by  a  oommittee  of  officers  of  standing,  and  is  announced  to  be  under  considera- 
tion at  the  War  OfBce,  for  officering  the  sernce  known  until  lately  as  the  Control  mainly  by 
the  promotion  of  quartermasters  and  non-commissioned  officers.  In  other  words,  the 
duties  of  collecting  and  paying  for  provisions  and  forage,  of  hiring  or  purchasing  carts, 
waggons,  and  baggage  animals,  of  dealing  with  and  managing  native  drivers  and  small 
contractors  of  all  kinds  in  a  country  where  the  English  language  is  unknown,  is  proposed 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  gallant  and  deserving  men,  who,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  will  understand  no  syllable  of  any  language  excepting  English. 
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i^pear  to  be  at  least  not  diaadvan* 
tageons  to  the  Civil  Service  itself 
that  the  tone  and  character  even  of 
its  lower  ranks  should  be  raised  hj 
the  admission  of  well-educated  men. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  Com- 
missioners' view.  'Snch  men/ 
their  Report  tells  us,  *  either  be* 
come  disheartened,  and  lose  their 
energies  altogether,^  or  devote  them 
to  matters  outside  of  the  service,  or 
to  an  agitation  for  levelling  up 
their  salaries  to  those  of  some  other 
departmcnfc  in  which  t)ie  rates  are 
higher.'  What  is  this  but  the  old 
femiliar  oWection  of  the  British 
&rmer  to  his  ploughman's  knowing 
how  to  read,  lest  he  should  spend 
his  evenings  in  studying  the  rights 
of  labour,  or  spelling  over  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Arch  r  The  pro- 
position that  mental  culture  befits 
only  the  highly-placed  and  highly- 
paid  seems  peculiarly  inappropriate 
comiug  from  a  Commission  presided 
over  by  the  representative  of  the 
Scotch  Universities. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that 
the  vitality  of  cramming  lies  not, 
as  we  affirm,  in  the  admission  of 
subjects  which  can  be  profitably  got 
up  by  mere  force  of  memory,  but 
in  the  examination  of  the  candi* 
dates  in  too  large  a  number  of 
subjects.  The  truth,  however,  is 
that,  whether  the  existing  regula- 
tions are  perfect  or  not,  they  un- 
doubtedly have  the  effect  of  l^tding 
practical  men  to  advise  their  pupils 
to  take  up  few  subjects  rather  than 
many.  The  number  of  marks  de- 
ducted upon  each  subject,  though 
unfortunately  not  fixed  by  any  uni- 
form rule,  always  tells  largely  on 
the  result  of  the  examination.  A 
candidate  obtaining  any  given  num- 
ber of  marks  in  three  subjects  has, 
in  general,  as  the  result  of  these 
deductions,  so  large  au  advantage 
over  a  candidate  obtaining  the  same 


number  of  marks  in  five  sabjeoA% 
that  a  most  substantial  premiimL  is 
already  given  to  depth  of  knowledge 
as  against  range  of  knowledge. 
Very  possiUy  it  might  be  advanta- 
geous to  increase  this  premium,  as 
it  certainly  would  be  to  make  it 
unifonn ;  but  any  such  change  angbt^ 
we  think,  to  be  made  caatioasly  and 
after  full  eonsideration. 

If    cramming  be    limited  to   a 
certain  class  of  subjects,  it  ia  not 


less  surely  limited  to  a  certain  class 
of  boys.  To  anybody  who  has  bad 
experience  of  tuition,  the  notion 
that  a  really  stupid  boy  can,  by  any 
legerdemain  of  cramming,  be  made 
a  match  for  clever  boys  at  a  com- 
petitive examination,  seems  indeed 
ludicrous.  A  fool  cannot  be  cram- 
med with  anything  but  folly.  To 
acquire  and  reproduce  to  good 
effect  before  the  examiners,  even 
that  kind  of  knowledge  ibttt  de- 
pends most  entirely  on  memory,  a 
boy  must  have  intelligence  enonsrh 
to  apprehend  fects  correctly,  clear, 
ness  to  retain  a  large  mass  of  facts 
in  his  mind  without  confusion,  and 
power  of  expression,  enabling  bim 
to  put  what  he  knows  about  tbem 
on  paper  in  a  shape  which  the  ex- 
aminers will  appreciate.  If  tliis  is 
not  the  sort  of  power  which  best 
implies  fitness  for  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  it  would  cer- 
tainly go  some  way  towards  making 
a  good  clerk  in  the  Home  Service, 
and  fortunately  it  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  examinations  for  that 
service  that  there  is  the  greatest 
scope  for  cramming.  Moi«over,  the 
capacitv  for  cramming,  though  not 
in  itself  one  of  the  highest  mental 
powers,  is  often  found  in  combination 
with  those  powers;  and  when  sneh 
a  combination  exists  it  involves  high 
efficiency  for  all  purposesof  business. 
The  success  of  the  great  advooates 
of  the  day  depends  very  mnidi  on 


'  Much  ftms  is  laid  in  this  Beport  on  the  mechiuiic&l  charactor  of  the  duties  <d 
most  Govonment  clerks.  It  is  implied  that  almost  anybody  is  good  e&ougfa  for  sodi 
duties.  Bn^  in  truth,  stupidity,  lasiness,  and  ignorance  are  dstrimontal  to  elDciency 
in  small  duties  ss  veil  as  in  great  ones. 
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ihe  power  of  rapidly  and  accuratelj 
cramming,  or  getting  np  for  a 
temporary  purpose  sabjects  of  the 
most  varied  character,  to-day  a 
mass  of  scientific  knowledge  re- 
quisite for  tlie  elucidation  of  a 
patent  case,  to-morrow  a  long  chain 
of  complicated  ftu;te  and  in^Brences 
to  be  used  in  establishing  a  disputed 
pedigree.  And  this  power  or  facnlly 
iB  scarcely  more  valuable  to  the 
leaders  of  the  bar  than  to  the  higher 
officials  in  most  departments  of  the 
pnblic  service. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how, 
onless  the  art  of  cramming  be  ail- 
powerfhl  at  competitive  examina- 
tions, dot  wo  or  three  successftil  cram- 
mers send  up  so  very  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  men  who  succeed  there. 
Why  should  good  men  from  the 
best  pnblic  schools  so  generally  find 
themiselves  beaten  by  the  crammers' 
pupils  ?  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
the  success  of  the  crammers  (as,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  and  certainly  not 
in  any  disrespectfdl  sense,  we  will 
call  them),  is  in  great  measure  due 
to  causes  unconnected  with  cram- 
ming properly  so  called.  In  the  first 
place,  a  favourite  crammer,  being 
always  fully  employed,  is  able  to 
pick  his  men.  As  soon  as  it  becomes 
plain  that  any  pupil  has  no  chance 
of  success,  it  is  alike  the  interest  of 
the  crammer  aadof  the  boy's  parents 
iliat  he  should  be  withdrawn  and 
make  room  for  a  more  promising 
pupil.  No  such  process  of  weeding 
out  can,  of  course,  take  place  at 
schools.  At  the  Universities,  indeed, 
iliere  have  often  been  private  tutors, 
who  enjoyed  something  like  a 
monopoly  of  successful  men.  For  a 
long  series  of  years  nearly  all  the 
highest  Wranglers  at  Cambridge 
were  pupils  of  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  have  been  ab» 
snrd  to  assert  that  a  man  could  not  be 
Senior  Wrangler  unless  he  read  with 
Mr.  Hopkins.  The  &ct  was  that  he 
could  not  read  with  Mr.  Hopkins 
unless  he  had  it  in  him  to  be  a  high 
Wrangler.  Another  cause  of  this 
eneeess  of  the  crammers  is  that 


their  system  of  teaching  is  in 
some  points  unconnected  with  cram- 
ming exceptionally  efficient.  Thev 
divide  their  pupils  into  very  much 
smaller  classes  than  would,  without 
immensely  increasing  the  cost  of 
education,  be  possible  at  schools. 
If  a  class  of  a  dossen  boys  at  school 
go  up  to  a  master  with  60  lines  of 
Virgil,  there  are  only  five  lines 
apiece  for  the  boys  to  construe ; 
but  if  no  more  than  four  pupils  of 
a  crammer  go  up  with  the  same 
number  of  lines,  they  must  construe 
fifteen  lines  each,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  the  mast^  of  observing  how 
ixr  each  boy  has  done  his  work,  of 
estimating  his  capacity,  and  of 
explaining  and  removing  his  diffi- 
culties, is  enormously  increased.  To 
a  great  extent  the  advantages  of  the 
school  system  and  the  private  tutor 
system,  the  emulation  of  the  one 
and  the  more  intimate  mental  con- 
tact of  teacher  and  pupil  under  the 
other,  are  obtained  in  combination. 
Nothing  surely  can  be  more  legiti«- 
mate  than  the  pursuit  of  success  by 
such  means  as  these.  It  is  not., 
however,  wholly  thus  that  the 
number  of  successful  pupils  sent  up 
by  the  crammers  is  msAe  to  appear 
so  large.  It  constantly  happens 
that  a  boy,  after  spending  seven  or 
eight  years  at  school,  is  sent  for 
about  the  same  number  of  weeks, 
just  before  going  in  for  a  competi- 
tive examination,  to  a  London  cram- 
mer. The  crammer  takes  stock  of 
the  boy's  acqxui*ements,  puts  him 
throughseveralrehearsals  of  the  kind 
of  examination  he  is  about  to  under- 
go, and  no  doubt  gives  him  a  very 
great  deal  of  valuable  instruction  as 
to  both  form  and  substance  of 
answers  most  acceptable  to  the  ex- 
aauners.  But  for  any  process  of 
cramming,  properly  so  called,  there 
is,  of  course,  neither  time  nor  op- 
portunity. The  boy,  in  fact,  goes  to 
the  crammer,  not  to  add  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge,  but  to  learn  how 
best  to  use  for  a  particular  purpose 
the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  at 
school  in  the  ordinary  way.    Yet, 
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if  he  should  happen  to  pass,  his 
name  will  prohably  appear  for  some 
time  afterwards  in  very  many  ad- 
vertisements as  one  of  the  success- 
ful  pupils  of  Mr.  So-and-so.  Though 
never  crammed  at  all,  he  will,  with 
scores  of  other  boys  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, go  to  swell  the  Hst  of 
instances  proving  that  success  at 
competitive  examinations  depends 
wholly  upon  cramming. 

Success  at  a  competitive  exami- 
nation leads  to  one  of  two  quite 
different  results.  The  successful 
candidate  at  the  examinations  for 
the   Home    Civil   Service,  and   at 


be  made  to  him  during  his  p^d 
of  training.  Though  this  principle 
is  not  universally  adopted,  it  is 
at  present  acted  on  with  refer- 
ence  to  more  than  one  of  the 
Indian  Services,  and,  until  recently, 
prevailed  with  reference  also  to 
such  candidates  obtaining  com- 
missions  in  the  oavalry  or  in- 
feuatry  by  competitive  examination 
as  were  required  to  go  to  Sand- 
hurst.  Under  regulations,  however, 
issued  by  Mr.  Gathome  Hardj, 
not  a  part  only,  but  all  of  the  sue- 
cessful  candidUites  at  competttiTe 
examinations    for  commissions  in 


some  others,  is  at  once  assigned  as  the  cavalry  or  in&ntry  are  required 
the  result  of  his  success  to  the  to  go  to  Sandhurst,  and  the  snb- 
department  in  which  he  is  to  serve,     lieutenant's  pay  formerly  allotted 


His  salary  thereupon  begins  to 
run,  and  on  the  expiration  of  a 
short  probationary  period  he  re- 
ceives  his  permanent  appointment. 
But  the  successful  candidates  at 
the  examinations  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  Indian  Service,  and 
for  most  branches  of  the  military 
service,  become  entitled  to  nothing 
more  than  the  power  of  entering 
upon  a  course  of  technical  or  special 
instruction.  The  right  to  a  per. 
manent  appointment  depends  upon 

a  final  examination  at  the  end  of  hurst,  the  boy  who  is  idle  or 
this  course  of  training.  Our  enough  to  fail  may  (and  often 
national  disregard  of  uniformity  of  does)  thereupon  obtain  a  commis- 
rule  or  principle  is  well  illustrated  sion  in  the  militia,  and  afterwardsget 
by  the  variety  of  conditions  under  himself  transferred  into  the  armyr 
which  the  technical  or  special  train-  absolutely  free  of  cost,  and  witboat 
ing  necessary  for  the  public,  service  having  to  undergo  any  severer  test 
is   obtained   and    paid   for.     The    of  intelligence   than   a  mere  p&^ 

examination.  This  change  will 
press  severely  on  many  young 
officers.  The  new  regulations,  ut 
effect,  impose  on  every  commiBSion 


to  such  candidates  during  their 
stay  there  is  withdrawn.  There 
is  an  exception  in  favour  of  officers 
entering  the  army  through  the 
militia.  This  fortunate  class  not 
only  escapes  from  any  compe- 
titive examination,  but  is  exempted 
from  the  expense  of  going  to  Sand- 
hurst into  the  bargain.  While  the 
boy  who  is  clever  enough  to  suc- 
ceed at  a  competitive  examination 
for  the  army  is  mulcted  in  the 
cost  of  a  year's  instruction  at  Sand- 


reasonable  principle  appears  to  be 
that  if  a  man  is  required  to  master, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  public  ser- 
vice,   knowledge    which,  like   the 

technicalities   of   the   mihtary  art    in  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  except 
and   the   vernacular    languages  of    those  aUotted  to  the  militia,  a  fine 
India,    is    not   available    for   any 
ordinary   purposes    of   life,    either 

the   necessary   tuition     should    be     ^__., .__^ ,  

provided  for  him,  or,  if  he  is  ex-  which  was  paid  under  the  old 
pected  to  pay  for  it  himself,  some  purchase  system  for  an  ensigns 
moderate  dlowance  at  least  should     commission.' 

■  Under  the  reviaed  regulations  adopted  by  Lord  Salisbury,  the  alloirances  made  to 
eucceesfiil  candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Senrioe  during  the  period  interreung 
between  their  first  and  final  examinations  are  made  conditional  on  their  undergoing  > 


or  premitun ,  amounting  in  most 
cases  to  from  150Z.  to  2oo2.,  a  third 
part,  at  the  very  least,  of  the  sum 
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It  is  common  enough,  no  doubt, 
to  hear  this  policy  justified  in  con. 
T^ersation,  if  not  pnbHclj,  on  the 
ground  that,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  day,  it  keeps  out  '  cads.'  This 
question  of  *  oemIs,'  indeed,  is  one 
^which,  in  reference  to  the  competi- 
tive system  in  general,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  ignored.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  good 
deal  of  unpopularity  has  accrued  to 
that  system  by  reason  of  the  inferior 
social  position  of  a  portion  of  the 
successftil  candidates.  At  first  sight 
this  is  a  little  surprising.  *  La 
carriere  ouverte  aux  talens '  is  a 
principle  which  we  are  fond  enough 
in  England  of  recogpiising.  The 
speakers  at  our  public  dinners 
seldom  fail  to  remind  us,  amidst 
assenting  cheers,  that  ours  is  a 
country  in  which  the  very  hum- 
blest  by  his  own  ability,  industry^ 
and  integrity  (to  say  nothing  of 
snccessfnl  roguery),  may  raise  him- 
self  to  the  most  enviable  position. 
We  are  fond  enough  of  relating  to 
a  foreigner,  remarking  on  our  vene- 
ration for  the  aristocracy,  that  a 
generation  or  two  ago  we  had  at 
one  and  the  same  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Lord  Chancellor 
who  was  the  son  of  a  coal-fitter, 
and  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  who  was  the  son  of  a 
barber.  But  what  is  written  and 
said  nowadays  about  the  intro- 
duction of  o^uls  into  the  public 
service  is  almost  enough  to  suggest 
the  unwelcome  reflection  that,  after 
all,  we  may  (as  to  this  particular 
matter,  at  least)  be  a  nation  of  hum- 
bugs. It  looks  as  if,  while  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  rise  once  or 
twice  in  a  century  of  an  Eldon  or 
a  Tenterden  just  to  illustrate  the 
liberality  of  our  institutions,  we  find 
it  quite  a  different  thing  that  coal- 
fitters  and  barbers  should  make  it 


a  habit,  as  often  as  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  have  a  son  of  unusual 
ability,  to  send  him  up  to  compete 
with  his  betters  for  lucrative  em- 
ployment in  the  public  service. 
With  reference  to  the  open  profes- 
sions,  nevertheless,  our  boast  is  in 
the  main  a  true  one.  It  is  common 
enough  for  sons  of  tradesmen  to 
become  physicians,  barristers,  and 
clergymen;  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  beoomejudges  and  bishops.  There 
have  been  several  such  judges  within 
the  last  few  years.  A  young  man, 
whatever  his  parentage,  entering  an 
open  profession,  may  rely  upon  being 
received  as  an  equal  by  the  bulk  of  its 
members  if  only  his  own  demeanour 
entitles  him  to  be  so  received,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  result  of  this  blending 
of  classes  is  that  refinement  of 
thought  and  manner  accompany  or 
quickly  follow  upon  social  advance- 
ment. The  old  quotation  firom 
Ovid,  in  the  Latin  grammar,  *in- 
genuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes  Emol- 
lit  mores/  is  true  enough  as  fieir  as  it 
goes,  though  underlying  it  is,  per- 
haps, another  truth — ^that  the  intel- 
lectual organisation  which  enables 
a  man  to  win  distinction  by  means 
of  any  '  ingenuas  artes '  very  rarely 
(we  do  not  say  never)  oo-existo 
with  that  innate  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  of  mind  which  marks  the 
cad.  Why,  then,  should  the  inter- 
mixture of  classes  which  is  harm- 
less in  the  open  professions  be  so 
dreaded  in  the  public  service,  civil 
or  military  ?  We  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  it  under  the  old  patronage 
system,  it  is  true,  though  under 
that  system  the  bulk  of  first  ap- 
pointments in  the  Civil  Service  went 
not  to  the  aristocracy  but  to  the 
class  which  excelled  in  the  jobbery 
of  elections.  But,  if  a  man  of 
humble  extraction  has  qualities 
which  might  make  him  a  judge  or 


prpseribed  couzse  of  UniTersity  instrucdon.  Hitherto  such  candidates  hare  obtained 
tuition  in  the  native  languages  and  other  subjects,  in  irhich  they  are  required  to  qualify 
at  their  final  examination,  where  and  how  they  pleased.  By  the  same  regulations  the 
m&ximnm  of  age  for  competitors  is  reduced  from  twenty-one  to  nineteen.  The  policy  of 
shortening  by  two  years  the  time  giren  to  general  study,  before  subjects  specially  Inaian 
are  enteciSl  upon,  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 
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a  bishop,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they 
should  not  suffice  to  give  him  en- 
trance as  a  clerk  into  the  Treasury, 
or  even  (if  suoh  a  suggestion  be 
not  treasonable  or  oommunistic) 
into  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  extent  to  which  the  public 
service  is,  under  the  competitive 
system,  recruited  firam  classes  to 
which  admission  to  it  was  un- 
attainable under  the  old  system, 
has,  however,  probably  been  ex- 
aggerated. Sons  of  the  poorer 
kind  of  tradesmen  seldom  remain 
long  enough  at  school  to  be  able 
to  compete,  and  rich  tradesmen 
who  can  leave  good  fortunes  to 
their  fimulies  are  not  much  at- 
tracted fay  the  scale  of  salaries 
prevailing  in  Grovemment  offices. 
When  a  tradesman's  son  is  put  into 
training  for  any  high  examination, 
it  is  generally  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  schoolmaster,  who  has  ibund  that 
the  youth  possesses  unusual  ability. 
That  the  examinations  '  for  the 
Lower  Division  of  the  Home  Ser- 
vice should  attract  an  inferior  class 
of  men,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  mis- 
taken policy  of  disqualifying  all 
candidates  who  have  received  a 
liberal  education. 

The  class  that  really  profits  far 
the  most  by  the  competitive  system 
is  that  large  class  whose  lot  is 
genteel  poverty — clergymen,  retired 
officers  of  the  two  services,  and 
the  many  educated  men  excluded 
through  various  causes  from  the 
active  business  of  life,  and  living 
upon  small  fixed  incomes.  To  this 
cLews  the  difficulty  of  starting  their 
sons  in  their  world  is  peculiarly 
great.  Such  careers  as  require 
much  capital,  or  business  or  pro- 
fessional connection,  are  in  general 
beyond  their  reach.  But  they  can 
easily  find  colleges  or  endowed 
schools,  where  without  heavy  ex- 
pense their  boys  can  fit  themselves 
to  contend  at  competitive  examina- 
tions, according  to  their  several 
capacities,  for  positions  in  life  far 
better  than  any  which  they  could 
hope  to  obtain  elsewhere.  Amongst 


this  class  it  is,  more  than  amongst 
*cad8,'  that  the  effect  of  each 
changes  as  those  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission into  the  army  will  be 
severely  felt^  and  that  the  expense 
of  Sandhurst  will  hereafetr  stand 
between  many  a  spirited  boy  and 
a  soldier's  career.  The  cada  who 
seek  entrance  into  the  army  are,  as 
a  rule,  cads  with  money,  who  cLesire 
to  enter  upon  the  kind  of  life  to 
which  young  officers  with  plenty  of 
mon^  occasionally  devote  them-  ! 
selves.  I 

There  is  one  important  resnlt  of 
the  competitive  system  whidi  has 
we  think  been  very  much  over- 
looked. This  is  the  vast  change 
for  the  better  in  the  habits  and 
acquirements  of  that  very  large 
class  of  boys  who  would  have 
entered  the  public  service  under 
either  system,  the  old  or  the  new. 
Especially  is  this  change  to  be 
observed  in  boys  intended  for  the 
army,  nearly  all  of  whom  aeem 
to  be  of  the  same  chiss  sa  would 
have  obtained  commissions  for- 
merly. Most  schoolmasters,  we 
think,  will  agree  that  as  long^  as 
entrance  into  the  various  branches 
of  the  military  service  depended 
upon  patronage  or  nomination, 
whether  with  or  without  a  pass  eza- 
nmiation,boys  intended  for  the  army 
formed  about  the  idlest  and  most 
unruly  element  in  every  large 
school.  At  present,  on  Uie  con- 
trary, boys  goinff  up  for  Woolwich 
are,  in  general,  decidedly  above  the 
school  average,  both  in  industry 
and  acquirements,  and  many  can- 
didates for  cavalry  and  infantry 
oommissions  are  fully  up  to  the 
average.  In  this  change  it  is  that 
lies  the  answer  to  the  amusing  sug- 
gestion by  the  late  Lord  liytton,  in 
KeneUn  Chilliugley,  that  we  should 
nowadays  refuse  a  commission  in 
the  army  to  Marlborough  because 
he  could  not  spell,  and  exclude 
Talleyrand  from  diplomatic  employ- 
ment because  he  knew  no  language 
except  his  own.    Both  Marlborough 
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and  Talleyrand  were  eminentlj 
practical  men,  with  probably  very 
little  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  If  Marlborongh  could 
not  spell  it  was  because  in  his  time 
it  did  not  pay  to  learn  to  spell.  If 
lie  had  lived  in  an  age  in  which 
correct  spelling  was  material  to 
success  in  life  he  would  have  ex- 
celled in  orthomphy.  And  so  of 
Talleyrand.  Nor  would  even  Marl- 
borough or  TaUeyrand  have  been 
by  any  means  the  less  efficient  men 
if  they  had  received  a  better  edu- 
cation. 

If  we  have  made  good  our  posi- 
tion thus  &r,  it  results  that  com- 
petitive examinations  constitute  a 
real  and  substantial,  iiiough  not  a 
perfect,  test  of  futnre  efficiency, 
that  this  test  may  be  rendered  less 
substantial,  but  not  made  actually 
unsubstantial  by  the  practice  of 
cramming,  and  that  cramming 
properly  so  called,  though  at  pre- 
sent injuriously  active  and  snc- 
cessfal,  admits  of  being  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  got  rid  of  by  a  re^ 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  ex- 
amination. 

The  question,  however,  of  first 
appointments  to  the  public  service 
is  essentially  a  question  of  com- 
parison. The  utmost  that  is  pos- 
sible in  the  public  interest  is  to 
take  the  best  known  system  and 
act  on  it,  whatever  be  its  faults, 
until  the  discovery  of  a  better  one. 
Now,  of  such  systems  known  or 
discovered  up  to  the  present  time, 
there  are,  in  spite  of  some  coufu- 
aian  of  langoage,  two,  and  two 
only.  First  appointments  may  be 
made  to  depend  on  an  examination 
by  some  authoriiy  deputed  for  the 
purpose,  as  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners are  now,  or  upon  nomi- 
nation by  a  minister,  or  upon  any  of 
the  vanouB  possible  combinations 
of  these  two  methods,  but  there  is 
no  third  method.  It  remains,  then, 
to  consider  the  value  of  the  method 
of  nomination,  formerly  known  to 
the  world  by  the  name  of  patronage, 
but  which  that  same  power  of  no- 


menclature which  has  so  much  in- 
fluenced opinion  on  the  subject  of 
cramming  has  lately  rehabilitated 
under  the  appellation  of  selection. 

Between  selection  as  applied  to 
first  appointments  and  as  applied  to 
the  promotion  of  persons  already 
employed  in  the  public  service, 
there  is  the  broadest  possible  dis- 
tinction. In  questions  of  promo- 
tion there  is  Sklways  something 
clear  and  tangible  for  the  minister 
to  go  upon.  The  character  of 
every  official  who  has  served  long 
enough  to  seek  promotion  is 
necessarily  known  in  the  office  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  a  minister 
willing  to  take  the  trouble  can 
nearly  always  acquaint  himself 
with  the  official  antecedents  and 
the  comparative  merits  of  men 
serving  in  his  own  department. 
The  minister's  own  reputation,  too, 
is  much  involved  in  the  matter,  for 
pubUc  opinion,  in  his  office,  is  sure 
sooner  or  later  correctly  to  estimate 
him  as  a  dispenser  of  promotion, 
to  recognise  fSimess  and  to  detect 
£avoritism  or  carelessness.  And, 
what  once  the  office  knows,  very  soon 
all  London  comes  to  know.  For 
an  honest  distribution  of  promotion, 
then,  the  minister  has  both  the 
means  and  motive.  But  what  is 
the  position  of  a  minister  having 
the  nomination  to  first  appoini>^ 
ments,  and  honestly  desirous  of 
exercising  it  judiciously  ?  Applica- 
tions for  sudi  appointments  reach 
him  in  shoals.  To  eveiy  applicant 
is  forwarded  a  civil  reply,  signed 
by  the  minister's  secretary,  inform- 
ing him  that  a  note  has  been  made 
of  his  application  and  testimonials, 
mentioning  almost  regretfully  that 
some  other  applications  for  the 
same  appointment  have  been  re- 
ceived, but  assuring  him  that  his 
claim  shall  be  carefully  considered 
when  the  appointment  comes  to  be 
made.  The  number  of  notes  of 
this  tenor  which  issue  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  often  as  any 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  Consular 
Service,  to  which  the  competitive 
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fiystem  bas  never  been  applied,  must 
seTerely  strain  the  energies  of  the 
office.  But  when  the  time  comes  for 
decision,  what  are    the    materials 
the  minister  has  to  go  upon.     Not 
personskl  knowledge,  for  that  would 
restrict  first  appointments  to  candi- 
dates who  know  a  minister,  or  a 
friend  of  a  minister,  or  at  least  a 
friend's    friend.      Testimonials    of 
schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  clergy- 
men, of  course  there  are  in  abun- 
dance, but  whether  these  commen- 
dations of  candidates  proceed  from 
persons  themselves  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, the  minister  can  very 
seldom  tell.     If,  indeed,  a  member 
of  Parliament  or  two  have  swelled 
the  chorus  of  approval  there  seems 
something  more  tangible  to  go  upon, 
but  even  here  the  extreme  unwil- 
lingness of  a  member  to  disoblige 
his  constituents  takes  away  some- 
thing from  the  vsklue'of  lus  good 
wora.   To  test  the  recommendations 
of  the  candidates    by    inquiry  is 
manifestly  hopeless.    One  applicant 
dates  frx>m  Carlisle,  another  from 
Penzance,  one  from  Inverness,  and 
one  from  Galway.     To  cover  a  field 
of  investigation  so  extensive  the 
Civil    Service    Commission   would 
have  to  be  replaced  by  a  Govern- 
ment Private  Inquiry  Office.     K,  as 
has  sometimes  been  suggested,  the 
minister  should  call  upon  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  great  schools  and 
of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge to  recommend  candidates, 
this  would  be  in  effect  to  restore 
the  competitive  system,  the  head 
masters  and  heads  of  houses  con- 
sulted acting  for  the  nonce  as  Civil 
Service  Conunissioners,  but  without 
the  responsibilily,  and  untrammelled 
by  the  safeguards  which  control  the 
action  of  the  present  Commissioners. 
Moreover,   any  extensive  adoption 
of    this    plan    would    raise    such 
jealousy  of   the  fitvoured   schools 
and  colleges  as  alone  would  prevent 
its  being  long  persevered  in.     If, 
then,  instead  of  summoning  all  the 
candidates,    as  now,   to  meet    in 
London  on  an   appointed  day  to 


show  what  they  can  do  before  a 
Board  of  Examiners,  we  throw  the 
burden  of  choice  once  more  upon  a 
minister,  that  minister  will  have  no 
alternative  but  to  do  as  his   pre- 
decessors did  under  the  old  patron- 
age system.     Having  no  meana  of 
making  a  satia^Mstoiy  choice    be- 
tween the  candidates  upon   their 
merits,  and  being  unwilling  to  treat 
his  patronage  as  a  mere   private 
perquisite,    he    will    delegate    the 
exercise  of  it  to  other  people.    And 
those   other  people,  in   conformity 
with  all  Parliamentary  usage  and 
tradition,  must  be  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  in  the  two  Houses,  and 
especially  in  the  Lower  House.    Nor 
would  the  member  of  Parliament 
in  his  turn  be  more  a  free  agent  in 
the     disposal     of    the    patronage 
handed  over  to  him  than  was  the 
minist^.     There   would  be,  as  of 
old,  plenty  of  the  more  active  and 
self-seeking  of  each  member's  con- 
stituents, great  and  small,  to  claim 
their  share  of  the   spoil,  and   to 
make  it  understood  that  their  sup- 
port  at  the  next  election  depended 
on    their    getting  it.      From    the 
cavalry  commission  or  appointment 
as  attach^  for  the  member's  son  to 
the  humble  berth  in  Customs  or 
Excise  allotted  to  the  son  of  him 
who  managed  the  least  pure  of  the 
electioneering     manipulations      to 
which  the  member  owed  his  seat^ 
the  bulk  of  Oovemment  appoint- 
ments, great  and  small,  would  once 
more  inevitably  be  paid  away  as  a 
consideration  for  parliamentary  and 
electioneering  support  rendered. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  the  effect  of  the  revival  of 
patronage  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service,  it  might  appear  at 
first  sight  that  the  youths  obtaining 
first  appointments  under  this  sys- 
tem would  be  neither  above  nor 
below  the  average.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  ia  too  fitvourable  a 
view,  for  the  man  who  can  obtain, 
through  interest,  a  Gk>vemment  ap- 
pointment for  his  son  can  always 
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bimself  decide  for  which  of  his  sons 
he  will  seek  it,  and  if  he  has  more 
than  one  son  he  as  a  matter  of 
<x>nrse  chooses  the  least  capable. 
While  the  competitiye  system  at- 
tracts the  clever  boys,  patronage 
ixiTites  the  stupid  ones.  Nobody 
in  his  senses  woold,  when  the  choice 
is  in  his  own  hands,  pnt  the  clever 
boy  into  a  close,  and  what  mnst 
always  be  in  the  main  a  seniority 
service,  and  trust  the  stapid  boy  to 
the,  to  him,  nnpromising  prospect 
of  an  open  profession.  In  the 
latter,  ability  is  well  nigh  indis- 
pensable to  success,  in  the  former 
the  dnllard  who  takes  things  easily 
has  a  very  good  chance,  by  mere 
dint  of  survivorship,  of  rising  higher 
in  the  end  than  the  clever  man  who 
impairs  his  health  by  over-exertion. 
In  the  main,  then,  the  law  of  a 
patronage  and  seniority  service,  civil 
or  milituy,  is  a  law  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion of  the  dullest  and  of  Survival 
of  the  unfittest. 

One  great  branch  of  the  public 
service  there  is  in  which  a  return 
to  the  old  state  of  things  is  impos- 
sible. The  East  India  Company  is 
gone,  and  if  Indian  patronage  were 
to  be  restored  it  would  have  to  be 
vested  for  the  first  time  in  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment. Any  proposal  to  do  this  would 
doubtless  r&-open  some  of  the  old 
constitutional  questions  which  were 
debated  when  Fox  brought  forward 
his  famous  India  bill  nearly  a 
-century  ago.  Without  entering 
into  these  questions,  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that,  if  Indian  patronage 
there  is  to  be,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  is  the  best  man  to 
exercise  it.  The  public,  hearing 
frequent  party  criticisms  on  the  be- 
stowal of  appointments  by  members 
of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being, 
is  far  too  ready  to  conclude  that 
patronage  is  and  has  been  more 
disinterestedly  exercised  by  those 
whose  acts  give  rise  to  no  criticism 
— ^as,  for  instance,  by  the  judges,  by 
lord- lieutenants  of  coimties,  and  by 
Boyal  personages  at  the  present 


day,  and  by  East  India  directors  in 
times  gone  by.  The  truth  is  the 
very  reverse.  The  exercise  of  pa- 
tronage by  persons  unconnected 
with  party  politics  is  seldom  criti- 
cised bemuse  it  is  nobody's  in- 
terest to  criticise  it ;  but  tlus  verv 
exemption  from  criticism  tends 
to  foster  nepotism.  A  glance 
for  instance  at  any  almanac  will 
show  how  many  of  the  easy  and 
lucrative  offices  connected  with  the 
superior  Courts  of  Justice  are  held 
by  persons  bearizig  the  surnames  of 
past  or  present  Chancellors,  Chief 
Justices,  or  Chief  Barons.  Without 
at  all  questioning  the  competency 
of  any  of  the  gentiemen  holding 
these  appointments,  it  may  reason- 
ably l>3  assumed  that  they  owe 
them  to  family  connection.  There 
ia,  in  fact,  only  one  kind  of  patron 
not  concerned  with  party  politics 
who  cannot  do  veiy  much  as  he 
pleases.  This  is  a  bishop.  Of  late 
years  the  disposal  of  episcopal  pa- 
tronage has  been  as  keenly  scanned 
and  cavilled  at  as  are  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  most  distrusted  party 
politician. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our- 
selves  to  the  effect  of  patronage  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  service. 
But  there  is  another  consideration 
which  is  even  more  important.  This 
is  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the 
system  on  the  nation  at  large.  The 
patronage  system  undermines  the 
independence  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, stimulates  the  electioneering 
activity  of  those  voters  who  look 
upon  elections  as  nothing  but  a 
means  of  getting  something  for 
themselves,  and  gives  opportunity 
to  one  of  the  worst  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  convict  or  punish  of  all  the 
many  kinds  of  election  bribery.  In 
him  who  is  possessed,  or  believed  to 
be  possessed,  of  'interest,'  it  en- 
genders corruption,  insolence,  and 
the  debasing  creed  that  every  man 
has  his  price  ;  in  those  who  lay 
themselves  out  to  obtain  appoint- 
ments are  developed  servility,  cun- 
ning, and  other  grovelling  qualities. 
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Whilst  the  sjstem  of  ezaioinatioii 
for  first  appointments  has  given,  as 
Lord  Maoanlay  long  ago  predicted, 
a  Tast  stimulus  to  edncation  all  over 
the  ooontry,  beneficial  to  the  many 
who  fail  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
paratively few  who  sacoeed,  in  ob- 
taining  admission  to  the  public 
service,  a  return  to  the  patronage 
system,  either  with  reference  to 
home  appointments  only,  or,  still 
more,  if  the  system  were  applied 
likewise  to  Indian  appointments, 
would  substitute  a  large  stimulus  to 
jobbery  all  over  the  country. 

We  believe  it  was  Gobbett  who 
said  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
his  time  that  a  much  better  could 
be  got  by  stretching  a  rope  acaross 
Oxford  Street,  and  stopping  the  first 
658  men  that  came  up.  Now,  in 
the  interest  of  national  morality  it 
would  bo  infinitely  better  to  recruit 
the  public  service  by  some  such 
process  as  this  of  Cobbett's  than  to 
go  back  for  first  nominations  to 
anything  like  the  old  machinery  of 
Patronage  Seci*etary  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Military  Secretary  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  East  Ladia 
Director  in  Leadenhcdl  Street.  In 
the  interest  of  efficiency  of  the 
public  service  the  same  thmg  is  true, 
for  youths  taken  at  haphazard  may 
at  least  be  expected  to  turn  out  of 
average  capacity,  while  the  tendency 
of  patronage  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
bringinto  the  service  youths  below 
the  average. 

It  appeared  indispensable  to  om- 
purpose  to  discuss  the  operation  and 
results  of  the  patronage  system. 
But  there  seems  little  reason  to 
fear  any  general  restoration  of 
this  system  in  all  its  naked  defor- 
miiy.  What  is  usually  advocated 
by  the  opponents  of  competition 
is  the  adoption  of  one  of  the 
several  possible  combinations  of 
the  two  systems  of  patronage 
and  examination.  Now,  com- 
binations of  this  kind  may  of 
course  be  So  arranged  as  to  give 
any  desired  amount  of  ascendency 
to  either  system,  to  make,  for  in- 


stance, the  nomination  almoai 
everything,  and  the  cnamination 
almost  nothing,  or  vice  vend.  It 
is,  therefore,  important  that  the 
practical  result  of  the  seTeial 
possible  combinations  of  the  two 
systems  should  be  justly  estimaied 
by  the  public.  Of  these  HisEre  axe 
but  three,  which  we  shall  advert  to 
in  succession. 

Of  the  combination  of  nomina- 
tion by  patronage  with  the  test  <^ 
a  pass  examination,  little  need  be 
said.     Though  the  introduction  of 
such  an  examination  was  the  first 
encroachment  on  the  old  system  of 
pure  patronage,  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  check  imposed  was  a  very 
feeble  one.     Even  supposing  a  pass 
examination  on  its  first  institotiQn 
to  be  severe,  it  has  an  incorable 
tendency  to  grow  lax.     Where  no 
question  of  injustice  towards  other 
candidates  is  involved,  examiners 
will  almost  always  incline  to  give  a 
candidate  the  benefit  of  a   oonbt, 
and  by  force  of  precedent  the  donbU 
ful  cases  of  one  year  are  taken  to 
be    beyond    all    doubt    the    next. 
Readers  of  the  Tichbome  triaJ  may 
recollect  the  pass-examination  suc- 
cessfully undergone  by  the  veritable 
Roger  Tichbome,  and  the  conclu- 
sions theroupon  arrived  at  by  tiie 
officers  of  his  regiment.    Moreover, 
pass-examinations    constitute    the 
very  best  and  choicest  field  of  action 
for  cramming.  Hastily-acquiiedaod 
half-digested  knowledge  is  infinitely 
mora  likely  to  fit  a  boy  to  reach  a 
certain  not  very  high  fixed  standaid, 
than  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  own 
in    competition   with    all    comers. 
All  that  can  be  expected  of  a  pass- 
examination  is,  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  patronage  in  fitvour  of  ab- 
solute dolts  and  incapables.     The 
value  of  this  result  is  not  to  he 
denied.    But  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  still  better  result  of  a  really 
good  standard  of  efficiency,  pass- 
examinations  are  almost  worthless. 

The  combination  of  a  competitive 
examination  with  a  restriction  of 
the  candidates  to  a  limited  number 
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to  be  nominated  by  patronage, 
^^orks  very  much  as  those  by  whom 
the  patronage  is  exercised  choose 
to  make  it.  If  the  minister  is  will- 
ing to  inquire  for  candidates  of 
ability,  and  to  nominate  a  sufficient 
number  of  them,  none  but  men  of 
some  capacity  can  succeed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  nominations 
under  this  plan  are  disposed  of 
-without  reference  to  ability,  there 
is  no  security  against  the  admis- 
sion to  the  service  of  candidates 
decidedly  below  mediocrity.  A 
system  which  thus  places  the  effici- 
ency of  the  public  service  at  the 
will  of  the  minister  for  the  time 
l>eing  is  of  little  worth.  It  is,  in 
fact^  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
watering  down  of  the  competitive 
system.  Competition  without  a 
concourse  of  good  competitors  be- 
comes a  mockery. 

This  kind  of  restricted  competi- 
tion it  was  under  which,  until  re- 
cently, cadets  were  admitted  iuto 
the  navy,    and  which    Mr.   Ward 
Hunt  has  replaced  by  simple  nomi- 
nation by  patronage.     Small  as  may 
be  the  value  of  the  system  abolished, 
the  change  thus  made  is  undoubt- 
edly reactionary.     It  is  the   more 
BO  because   a  portion  only  of  the 
nominations    are  reserved  to    the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
residue  being  left  to  admirals  and 
captains,  who  are  practically  irre- 
sponsible.    There  is  to  be  a  pass- 
examination  on  entrance,   but,   as 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  greater 
reliance  is  placed    on  a  plan  for 
weeding  out  the  stupid  boys  a  year 
or    two    after  they  have  entered, 
by  means  of  reports  on  the  boys' 
qualifications.     That  this  weeding- 
out  may  be  practicable  under  extreme 
circumstances  may  be  admitted.  But 
that  in  the  case  of  a  blameless  and 
painstaking  youth,  who  happens  to 
be  rather  duller  than  the  average, 
officers  will  be  very  ready  to  report 
his  unfitness  for  the  service,  and  to 
brand  him   with  the  discredit  of 
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consequent  dismissal,  is  contrary  to 
all  experience.  If  the  youth  have 
influential  connections,  other  diffi- 
culties besides  those  originating  in 
kindness  and  forboEu*ance  vnll  ob- 
struct his  removal.  Surely  the 
better  principle  is,  as  feur  as  pos- 
sible, to  keep  the  incompetent  from 
getting  in :  not  first  to  open  wide 
the  door  for  their  admission,  and 
then  to  thrust  them  rudely  out 
again. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  was  careftd  to 
explain  that  he  had  acted  on  a 
ground  which  did  not  apply  to 
competitive  examiaations  in  gene- 
ral. This  was  the  injury  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  preparatory  study 
to  the  health  of  boys  going  up 
for  examination  between  the  ages 
of  eleven  and  thirteen.  It  might 
have  been  answered  that  the  en- 
trance scholarships  at  all  the  great 
public  schools  are  competed  for  by 
boys  of  the  like  age.  In  truth, 
however,  so  far  as  the  navy  is  con- 
cerned, this  question  of  the  effect 
of  early  examinations  on  health 
need  not  arise  at  all.  There  is  an 
old  notion  that  boys  intended  for 
the  navy  oaght  to  go  to  sea  very 
young.  Practically  acted  on,  this 
notion  would  be  quite  incompatible 
vnth  the  amount  of  general  educa- 
tion and  acquirements  expected  in  a 
naval  officer  at  the  present  day. 
So  out  of  respect  for  ancient  preju- 
dice, the  same  course  has  been 
taken  with  reference  to  this  as  to 
many  other  old  notions.  While  it 
has  long  been  abandoned  in  sub- 
stance it  is  carefully  respected  in 
form.  Boys  still  apparently  enter 
the  navy  at  twelve  or  thirteen; 
but  what  is  called  going  into  the 
navy  is,  for  the  first  tlu'ee  years, 
nothing  but  going  to  school.  Out 
of  further  deference  to  tradition, 
this  school  has  been  a  floating  one, 
the  old  three-decker  BrUctmma 
'moored  in  Dartmouth  Harbour. 
But  as  a  vessel  lying  stationary 
for  long  periods  in  a  harbour  is 
neither  healthy  nor  convenient  for 
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the  purposes  of  a  school,  it  was  some 
time  ago  decided  to  transfer  the 
cadets  to  a  Naval  College,  to  be  built 
on  shore.  Here  thej  are  to  remain 
three  years,  learning  Latin  and 
other  branches  of  an  ordinary 
edncation,  going  a  coaple  of  shorib 
cruises  in  the  intervals  of  their 
work.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  change 
was  nofc  carried  one  step  ftirther. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  at 
this  naval  college,  Latin  or  any 
other  subject  will  be  better  taught 
than  at  Eton,  Marlborough,  or 
scores  of  other  eood  schools,  or 
that  any  serious  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  two  holiday 
cruises.  Why,  then,  should  boys 
intended  for  the  navy,  receive  their 
general  education  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  apart  from  all  other  boys  ? 
It  would  surely  be  better  far  to 
leave  them  to  choose  their  own 
schools,  as  boys  desiring  to  enter 
the  army  do,  and  to  let  them  com- 
pete  at  an  examination  in  appro- 
priate subjects  for  admission  to  the 
navy  when  they  are  educated 
enough  and  old  enough  to  go  to 
sea  in  earnest;  that  is  to  say,  at 
about  the  same  age  at  which  boys 
are  admitted,  with  such  excellent 
results,  to  compete  for  Woolwich. 

The  third  and  last  combination  of 
the  systems  of  patronage  and  nomi- 
nation is  that  which  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair's 
Commission  to  be  adopted  in  filling 
np  first  appointments  in  the  Higher 
Division  of  the  Home  Civil  Service. 
This  is  the  very  converse  of  the 
combination  last  discussed.  There, 
the  right  to  compete  was  made  the 
subject  of  patronage,  but  as  between 
the  competitors  admitted  the  right 
to  receive  appointments  was  deter- 
mined entirely  by  the  result  of  the 
competition.  Here  the  right  to 
compete  is  thrown  open  to  all  the 
world,  but  patronage  alone  is  to 
determine  which  of  the  successftil 
competitors  shall  receive  appoint- 
ments. To  make  this  practicable, 
Mr.  Lyon  Plavfair  proposed  that 
the  number  of   candidates  to  be 


admitted  as  qualified  for  appoint 
ments  should  be  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  vacancies.  A  list  ir« 
to  be  made  of  these  qualified  candi. 
dates,  and  on  this  list  they  were  to 
be  arranged,  not  as  now,  in  order 
of  merit,  with  a  specification  of 
the  marks  obtained  by  each,  bnt  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  number  of 
marks  obtained  remaining  secret 
By  selection  from  this  list  the  mini- 
sters were  to  fill  up  vacant  first- 
appointments  in  their  respective 
departments.  A  candidate  not  ob- 
taining a  nomination  to  any  depart- 
ment by  the  time  he  reached  some 
specified  age  (proposed  to  be 
twenty-five),  was  to  be  struck  off 
the  list  and  become  ineligible. 

How  such  a  plan,  if  it  shonld 
ever  be  adopted,  will  work  it 
seems  not  difficult  to  foresee.  The 
ministers  exercising  the  right  of 
nominating  candidates  from  the  list 
will  not  be  expected,  we  presume, 
to  go  entirely  by  the  results  of  the 
examination,  if,  indeed,  the  detailed 
results  are  to  be  accessible  to  them, 
though  concealed  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  hardly  to  be  seri^ 
ously  anticipated  that  the  minister 
at  the  head  of  one  department  will 
choose  all  the  classical  men,  while 
another  minister  will  prefer  the 
mathematicians.  But  if  the  choice 
of  the  ministers  nominating  is  to 
be  founded  on  something  outside  the 
results  of  the  examination,  the  only 
question  is  what  will  that  some- 
thing be  ?  Will  the  minister  enter 
upon  an  inquiry  into  the  hahits 
and  antecedents  of  each  of  a  long 
list  of  men  waiting  to  be  hired  J 
To  suppose  so  seems  absurd.  ^^^ 
if  he  does  not  he  will  have  nothing 
to  guide  him  but  that  kind  of  r^ 
commendation  and  influence  and 
solicitation  which  is  the  ordmrj 
machinery  of  patronage.  The  <1^ 
lified  candidates  who  have  interest 
will  get  all  the  best  appointments; 
and  those  who  have  no  interest, 
however  well  they  may  have  don« 
at  the  examination,  may,  p6rhap8> 
in  some  instances,  be  offer^  ^P* 
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pointments  in  the  least  desirable 
public  offices,  and,  in  other  in- 
stances,  will  get  nothing  at  all.^ 

Until  the  working  of  the  system 
became  generally  understood,  its 
most  marked  effect  wonld  probably 
be  the  infliction  of  crael  injustice 
upon  indiyidnals.  Candidates  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  but  without 
interest,  would  go  up  to  the  exa- 
minations as  before  and  get  upon 
the  qualified  list.  And  there  they 
would  remain  from  perhaps  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen  years  of  age  until 
twenty-five,  they  and  their  friends 
occupying  themselves  meanwhile  in 
the  sickening  task  of  soliciting 
introductions  and  testimonials,  writ- 
ing to  ministers  and  their  secre- 
taries, and  the  secretaries  of  those 
secretaries,  striving  to  interest 
the  local  members  of  Parliament, 
who,  as  a  rale,  appraise  mankind 
according  to  their  probable  useful- 
ness at  the  next  election.  After 
wasting  in  this  nauseous  fashion  all 
the  years  during  which  a  yonng  man 
has  the  best  chance  of  malang  a 
good  start  in  life,  the  friendless  can- 
didate would  find  himself,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  struck  off  the 
list.  But  the  sight  of  two  or 
three  of  these  unhappy  victims 
would  deter  men  without  interest 
from  going  up  for  competitive 
examinations,  as  surely  and  effect- 
ually as,  according  to  popular  belief, 
a  rat  tarred  over  and  set  loose  will 
scare  away  the  rest  of  his  species. 
However  able  a  boy  might  be,  no  pru- 
dent father  would  put  him  in  training 
unless  he  could  reckon  pretty  con- 
fidently that  success  at  the  examina- 
tion would  result  in  an  appointment. 

These  views  are  scarcely  stronger 
in  substance  than  those  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  letter  to  Mr.  Lyon 
Playfair  printed  with  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report.    When  Sir  Stafford 


Northcote  points  out  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Commission  involve, 
in  some  respects,  a  reactionary  (or 
seemingly  reactionary)  change ; 
that  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether, 
if  the  scheme  be  adopted,  the  first 
division  of  the  service  will  attract 
those  able  young  men  of  whom 
it  can  now  show  specimens ;  when 
he  predicts  that  there  would  be 
a  tendency  to  make  the  list  of 
qualified  candidates  a  larger  one, 
and  the  standard  of  admission  to 
this  list  a  lower  one,  so  that  the 
list  would  ultimately  become 'ac- 
cessible to  that  class  of  gentlemen 
whom,  with  a  reticence  truly 
official,  he  describes  as  'men  of 
very  moderate  abilities,'  he  en- 
courages a  strong  hope  that  the 
more  objectionable  features  of  the 
scheme  will  not  receive  his  sanction. 
Examined  with  the  aid  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  incisive  letter, 
the  scheme  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pears simply  tantamount  in  its 
ultimate  result  to  a  return  to  nomi- 
nation by  patronage,  subject  to  the 
test  of  a  pass  examination.  The 
only  novelty  would  be  that  the 
examination  would  come  first  and 
the  nomination  afterwards.  If  so 
bold  a  change  as  this  should  be 
made,  it  would  be  feur  better, 
instead  of  keeping  on  foot  special 
examinations  described  as  com- 
petitive, but  with  the  constantly 
lowering  standard  foreseen  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  to  make  the 
Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Schools  Examina- 
tion Board,  or  any  equivalent  uni- 
versity qualification,  a  necessary 
condition  of  nomination  to  the 
public  service.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  compe- 
titive system,  for  a  time  or  alto^- 
ther;  but  the  ultimate  choice  lies 
between  getting  rid  of  it  and 
giving  real  effect  to  it.  M. 


*  Upon  a  plan  a  good  deal  resembling  this  first  appointments  were  at  one  time  made 
to  the  Forest  Service  of  India,  bnt  Lord  Salisbniy  appears  to  have  pnt  an  end  to  this 
hybrid  system,  and  vacancies  in  that  service  are  now  filled  np  bj  the  method  of  selection 
or  patxonagep  whichever  it  is  to  be  called. 
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MASTER  ROBERT   SHALLOW. 
A  Studt  of  the  Bhaeespeire  Coumtbt. 


rB    most    interesting    pictnre 
which  Shakespeare  has  left  as 
of  old  English  country  life  is  that 
in  which  Jostioe   Shallow  is  the 
central  figure.     In  As  T(yfi  Like  It^ 
and  The  Winter's  Taldy   there  are 
many  pleasant  sketches  of  the  pas- 
toral life,  but  about  these  there  is 
the  tinge  of  idealism  which  befits 
scenes  laid  in  the  legendary  Ar- 
dennes    and     Bohemia;    whereas 
Shallow  and  his  surroundings  are 
drawn  with  the  minute  realism  of 
Teniers  or   Gerard  Dow.        Prom 
an    aesthetic    point  of    view    the 
interest  of  the  Shallow  scenes  lies 
in  their  marvellously  graphic  pour- 
trayal   of    the  mental  narrowness 
resulting  from  a  secluded  life  and 
long  years  of  allegiance  to  petty 
cares,  and  in  the  admirable  art  with 
which  this  poor,  thin,  vegetable  exis- 
tence is  disposed  in  strong  relief 
against    the    stirring,   full-blooded 
world  of  London  and  the  Court.     In 
this  light  Shallow  and  his  &mily  are 
types  of  character  to  be  found  in 
every  age  and  countiy .  There  is,  how- 
ever,  another  sense  in  which  the 
group  has  an  especial  interest  for  the 
Shakespeare  student.      While  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  picture  are 
true  to  universal  nature,  the  colour- 
ing and  detail  are  intensely  local. 
The  life  described  is  not  only  the 
provincial  life   of   Gloucestershire, 
but  of  Gloucestershire  within  a  few 
miles  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.     It 
is,  in  truth,   a  picture  of  Shake- 
speare's own  country-side  drawn  by 
his  own  hand.     The  imbecile  and 
pompous   justice  —  one     of    those 
whom,  as  George  Peele  says,  *  God 
has  endowed  with  good  living  to 
maintain  his    small  wit' — ^Master 
Silence,  solid  and  dull,  the  oppo- 
site type  of  rustic  fatuity ;  Nephew 
Slender,  a    Shallow  in    training; 


brisk  Davy,  perhaps  as  his  name 
would  seem  to  indicate,  a  Welshman ; 
Simple,  the  serving-man,  who  so  soon 
creeps  into  Dame  Quickly's  good 
graces ;  the  quota  of  recruits  from 
the  village,  Bullcalf  ,  Mouldy,  Wart, 
and  the  rest,  all  these  are  not  of 
the  shadows  for  whom  the  poet 
apologises  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfi 
Bream,  but  the  veritable  present- 
ment of  living  men  who  once 
played  their  small  part  in  the  quiet 
sleepy  world, 

Where  beauteous  Avon   comes  unto  her 
soYereign  Queen. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  fifth  Act 
of  Henry  TV,  affords  a  pleasant  in- 
sight into  the  economy  of  SballoVs 
dwelling.     While  the  host  is  pi^sa- 
ing  the  willing  Falstaff  to  stay  the 
night,  Davy,  who  is  at  onoe  bus- 
bimdman,  butler,  and  justice's  clerk, 
is  in  attendance  to  report  upon  his 
day's  work,  and    receive  instruc- 
tions for    the  morrow.     The   pre- 
cepts cannot  be  served,  Shallow's 
delinquent  lieges  having  doubtlees 
become  noti  est  tnvenhis ;  the  head- 
land is  to  be  sowed  with  wheats 
*  with  red  wheat,  Davy ;'  the  black- 
smith's note  for  shoeing,  and  sharp- 
ening the  plough-irons  is  to  be  cast 
and  paid;    the  well-bucket   is   to 
have  a  new  link;   poor  William's 
wages  are  to  be  stopped  'for  the 
sack  he    lost    at  Hinckley  !Eair.' 
The  introduction    of    these    petty 
details  not  only  g^ves  an   air  of 
intense  reality  to  the  scenes,  but 
was   probably  intended    to  afford 
the  audience  some  note  of  time. 
According  to  the  usual  course  of 
husbandry,  Shallow's  directions,  or 
at  least  the  first  two  of  them,  would 
seem  to  imply  that  Falstaff's  visit 
was  made  in  winter.     The  time  of 
ploughing  and  sowing  is  just  over. 
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In  the  next  scene,  however,  in  ntter 
defiance  of  season,  we  find  the 
gnests  sitting  down  to  an  after- 
snpper  entertainment  in  the  orchard 
— ^a  seeming  inconCTniiy  which  has 
always  been  painml  to  those  who 
expect  from  our  great  poet  the 
literal  truth  and  constancy  of  nature 
herself.  In  point  of  fact  this  appa- 
rent anomaly  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  minute  accuracy  of  the  picture, 
and  enables  us  to  fix  within  certain 
narrow  limits  the  locality  of  Shal- 
low's lands.  In  the  cold  Gotswold 
country  and  its  border,  which  is 
the  part  of  Gloucestershire  nearest 
to  Stratford,  the  wheat — which,  by 
the  way,  was  almost  invariably  the 
variety  known  as  *red  lammas,' 
Shallow's  *red  wheat' — was  always 
sown  very  early,  generally  in 
August,  and  often  before  the  har- 
vest of  the  preceding  year  was 
gathered.  Marshall,  the  author  of 
the  Bwral  Economy  of  Oloucester^ 
shire  ( 1 786),  expresses  great  surprise 
at  the  abruptness  of  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  country 
where  the  wheat  was  sowed  in 
winter  and  that  in  which  it  was 
set  in  high  summer.  A  stone, 
he  says,  could  be  thrown  from 
one  district  to  another.  But  did 
Shakespeare  intend  the  visit  to  be 
made  in  August?  Some  matter- 
of-fact  critics  have  been  greatly 
exercised  by  the  fact  that  the  king, 
Henry  IV. — who  is  supposed  to 
have  died  while  Falstaff  was  in 
Gloucestershire— did  actually  de- 
part this  life  upon  March  13 ;  and 
the  burden  of  one  of  Master 
Silence's  songs,  *Come  welcome 
merry  Shrovetide,'  appears  in  some 
degree  to  countenance  the  opinion 
that  Shakespeare  intended  to  follow 
the  historical  &ct.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  Shallow's  guests  would 
shiver  over  their  sack  and  pippins 
in  the  cold  March  moonlight. 
This  difficulty  is  amusingly  exhi- 
bited m  the  Life  of  FaUtaff,  writ- 


ten by  the  late  Mr.  Brough  to 
illustrate  George  Crnikshank's  ad- 
mirable etchings  of  the  knight's 
career.  The  author  endeavours 
in  his  text  to  save  Shakespeare's 
chronological  credit  by  suggesting 
a  spring  of  quite  phenomenal  for- 
wardness, while  the  artist  intro- 
duces us  to  an  orchard  in  rich 
autunmal  bloom.  We  know  that 
it  is  not  Shakespeare's  custom 
to  tie  himself  rigidly  to  dates. 
The  battle  of  (fualtree  Forest, 
in  which  Falstaff  distinguished  him- 
self^ seems  to  have  been  fought 
in  the  summer  of  1405,  and 
the  king  did  not  die  untQ  141 3. 
According  to  the  literalists,  there- 
fore, Falstaff  must  have  occupied 
nearly  eight  years  in  his  march 
from  Yorkshire  to  Gloucestershire  I 
The  violation  of  chronology  was  a 
necessity  of  art  common  to  Shake- 
speare and  the  dramatists  of  that 
time,  and  of  all  time.  But  a  jumble 
of  the  seasons  would  be  an  outrage 
upon  nature,  of  which  her  'most 
gentle  interpreter'  was  quite  in- 
capable. 

The  supper  ordered  for  the  men 
of  war  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  Shallow's  frugal  housekeep- 
ing, although  it  is  evident  that  the 
justice  was  in  some  degree  put 
upon  his  mettle.  'Some  pigeons, 
Davy,  a  couple  of  short  legg'd  hens, 
a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little 
tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  Cook.' 
'The  short  legg'd  hens'  were  the 
best  fowls — the  Dorkings  of  those 
days  and  not  then  common.  Master 
Oxbeef  is  not  represented  at  the 
banquet,  but  the  mutton,  doubtless 
was  of  Shallow's  own  breeding,  a 
haunch  of  the  famous  wold  sheep. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  kickshaws, 
one  may  guess  from  Fletcher's 
sneering  description  of  the  table  of 
a  country  justice  'besprinkled  over 
with  all  manner  of  cheape  sallets, 
slices  of  meate,  giblets,  and  pettitoes 
to  fill  up  roome.''  The  dish  of 
pigeons  which  Shallow  first  thinks 
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of,  is  eminentlj  characteristic,  for 
the  possession  of  these  birds  was 
part  and  parcel  of  his  dignity  as  a 
landed  proprietor.  A  ground  dove- 
hoQse  was  only  permitted  to  holders 
of  land  in  fee  simple,  and  even  the 
ordinary  wooden  cote  affixed  to  a 
house  or  bam  was  allowed  only 
to  holders  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
arable  land.  The  tall  tower-like 
dovehouses  attached  to  the  old 
manor  houses  of  Gloucestershire  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  are  even 
now  quite  features  of  the  country. 
In  Bomeo  and  Juliet  Shakespeare 
has  conspicuously  introduced  the 
dove  cote  2A  an  appanage  of  Capu- 
let's  mansion. 

After  supper  Shallow  invites 
Falstaff  to  '  see  mine  orchard  where 
in  an  arbour  we  will  eat  a  last 
year's  pippin  of  my  own  graffing 
with  a  dish  of  carraways  and  so 
forth.'  This  again  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  custom  of  the 
country,  for  in  no  other  part  of 
England  did  the  orchard  play  such 
an  important  part  in  daily  life,  and 
no  where  else  perhaps  is  there  still 
retained  so  much  of  the  outdoor 
junketing  of  the  old  time.  Any 
one  who  has  seen  an  old  Gloucester- 
shire orchard,  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  reproducing  that  of  Master 
Shallow.  The  orchard  of  our  ances- 
tors was  a  combination  of  orchard 
and  pleasure  ground.  Spreading 
rows  of  pippins,  pearmains  and 
john-apples,  groves  of  leafy  pears, 
and  little  thickets  of  gnarled 
old  plums  and  damascenes,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  quinces  an  d  med- 
lars, or  a  group  of  dark  and  dismal 
mulberries  arranged  in  the  quincunx 
which  so  delighted  the  soul  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  were  intersected  by 
pleached  walks  of  box  and  honey- 
suckle and  beds  of  sweet  smelling 
herbs.  The  summer  house  peeped  out 
of  a  closely  trimmed  hedge  of  y  e  w  and 
privet,  cut  into  many  quaint  figures, 
and  by  no  means  resembled  the 
edifice  in  Cruikshank's  etching  be- 
fore  mentioned,   which   must   cer- 


tainly have  come  to  the  artist  from 
the  properties  of  old  VanxbalL 
Looking  upon  a  scene  of  this  kind 
on  a  still  autumnal  evening,  iv^hen 
the  early  moonbeams  are  begining 
to  tinge  the  tops  of  the  bending 
trees  and  flood  the  golden  and 
purple  harvest,  with  pale  streams  of 
silver,  one  is  able  for  the  first  time 
to  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  Master  Silence's  pleasant  phrase 
•the  sweet  of  the  night.*  The 
work-a-day  world  has  so  completely 
departed  with  the  day  light  that  it 
would  scarcely  surprise  us  to  hear 
the  sound  of  Silence's  fitful  reveliy 
from  the  arbour  or  the  clatter  of 
Pistol's  horse,  as  hot  with  the  great 
tid  ings  h  e  gallops  up  to  the  hall.  An 
orchard  is  almost  always  an  especial 
feature  of  Shakespeare's  cottntry 
life.  He  has  introduced  it  into 
Hamlet^  Julius  Ccesar,  Twelfth  Night 
and  Much  Ado. 

Davy  brings  in  *  a  dish  of  leather- 
coats,'  and  leather-coat  is  still  the 
Gloucestershire  name  for  a  variety 
of  winter  apple,  called  also  the 
•golden  russetting'  from  its  rich 
yellow  pulp;  but  a  dark  uncer- 
tainty  still  exists  about  the  car- 
raways. Some  of  the  commen- 
tators contend  that  they  were 
simply  the  small  seeds  encased  in 
sugar,  known  to  the  youth  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times  as  •  comfits,' 
while  others  contend  that  the  dish 
was  only  another  kind  of  apples, 
a  variety  of  which  is  still  called  by 
this  name.  The  old  cookery  books, 
however,  afford  abundant  evidence 
that  comfits  were  formerly  eaten 
with  apples  by  way  of  a  digestive, 
and  it  was  probably  with  these 
sweetmeats  that  Shallow  regaled  his 
guests. 

The  conversation  is  all  through 
of  the  soil,  and  abounds  in  ]ocbJL 
allusions.  Shallow  boasts  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  &mous  swash 
bucklers  of  his  youth,  *  Will  Squele, 
a  Cotswold  man,'  and  *  little  John 
Doit  of  Stafiordshire.'  Primtf  Minis- 
ter  Davy  petitions  his  master  to 
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^  coimtenance  William  Visor  of 
Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of 
ihe  Hill.'  It  is  very  probable  that 
this  Clement  was  actusdly  living  here 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  for  in  the 
parish  register  of  Fladbnrj,  a  village 
upon  the  Worcestershire  side,  there 
are  nnmerons  entries  relating  to 
the  Perkes  family,  in  which  Cle- 
ment seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite Christian  name,  and  notably 
amongst  the  births  of  1568  one 
*  Clement  Perkes  filios  Johannis 
Perkes  de  Ffladbnry.'  Did  this  small 
Perkes  develop  into  the  rigid  Cle- 
ment who  was  so  hard  upon  Davy's 
honest  friend?  Mr.  Huntley,  the 
author  of  the  'Glossary  of  the 
Cots  wold  Dialect,'  localised  the 
Wincot  of  Perkes  at  the  hamlet  of 
Woodmancot,  near  Dursley,  and 
tells  us  that  a  hill  in  that  parish 
was  dwelt  upon  by  the  Perkes 
family  for  many  generations. 

The  mention  of  the  fairs  shows  also 
a  minute  local  knowledge.  Shallow's 
man  loses  a  sack  at  Hinckley  fair, 
and  Shallow  asks  Silence  '  How  a 
yoke  of  oxen  at  Stamford  fair  P ' 
These  fairs  were  the  two  best  known 
in  Shakespeare's  country — the  first 
for  grain  and  the  latter  for  live 
Btock.  Hinckley  fair  was  held  upon 
Whit  Monday,  and  was  celebrated 
far  and  near  as  the  great  com  fair 
of  this  part  of  the  midlands.  The 
millers  upon  this  day  held  here  akind 
of  festival,  and  after  riding  in  pro- 
cession through  the  town  were  ac- 
customed to  elect  a  '  king,'  who 
enjoyed  his  dignity  until  next  year. 
Stamford  fair  was  no  doubt  the  fa- 
mous mid-Lent  fair  which  regulated 
the  price  of  stock  throughout  the 
district.  Again  Silence  compares 
Falstaff  to  '  Goodman  Puff  of  Bar- 
eon,'  Barson  probably  being  Barton, 
a  village  in  the  road  between  Co- 
ventry and  SolihulL 

Abraham  Slender  is  certainly  a 
degree  or  two  lower  in  position 
than  his  uncle,  although  he  boasts 
of  his  '  great  chamber,'  and  is  care- 
ful to  let  Anne  Page  know  that  he 


keeps  '  three  men  and  a  boy  until 
his  mother  dies.'  He  lives  with 
this  careful  mother  in  some  remote 
Gloucestershire  grange,  and  has 
evidently  been  nurtured  upon  the 
proverbial  lore  which  he  so  grossly 
misquotes.  In  Slender,  Shake- 
speare has  given  us  the  original  of 
the  peculiar  humour  obtained  by 
the  misapplication  of  populs^ 
phrases,  since  so  tiresomely  hack- 
neyed. '  I  hope  upon  familiarity 
will  grow  more  contempt,'  *  Keep 
a  gamester  from  the  dice  and  a 
good  student  from  his  book,  and  it 
is  wonder^,'  are  specimens  of  the 
way  in  which  he  mangles  Dame  Slen- 
der's  teachings.  "VHiat  an  abyss  of 
fatuous  imbecility  is  opened  out  in 
his  anxiety  to  share  in  the  reflected 
glory  of  the  one  family  joke,  *  how 
my  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a 


pen 


! '      Slender's    achievement  in 


'  fighting  with  a  warrener '  is  a  deli- 
cate stroke  of  description,  which  is 
in  danger  of  being  missed  by  a 
reader  unaware  that  a  combat  of 
this  nature  was  a  much  less  ha- 
zardous affair  than  doing  battle 
with  a  keeper.  The  warrener  was 
of  course  the  keeper  of  a  rabbit 
warren,  and  the  penalties  for  warren 
breaking  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  those  exacted  against  the  deer 
stealer.  During  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth rural  opinion  was  much  agi- 
tated upon  this  subject,  but  the 
House  of  Commons  steadily  refused 
to  bring  the  coneys  within  the  pale 
of  the  game  laws. 

Of  Silence  we  have  little  beyond 
the  dry  bones  left.  The  conception 
of  the  dull  clodpole  nature — an  ad- 
mirable foil  to  Shallow's  fussy  hu- 
mour — which  undergoes  such  a 
grotesque  transformation  under  the 
influence  of  the  sack,  is  one  that 
scarcely  admits  of  realisation  in 
print.  It  must  have  depended  for 
its  effect  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  personal  bearing  and  unwritten 
by-play  of  the  actor.  That  the  per- 
formance as  inspired  by  Shake- 
speare met  with  early  recognition 
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and  popnlariiy  we  maj  infer  from  a 
passage  in  Jonson's  Every  Man  in 
his  Hwnowr,  where  one  of  the 
dramatds  persones  remarks  of  an- 
other  that  he  is  'akin  to  Jnstioe 
Silence/  Falstaff  himself  has  given 
ns  the  best  portrait  of  Silence  when 
he  addresses  him  npon  their  first 
introduction  as  'Master  Sorecard 
as  I  think,'  which  is  a  striking  tri- 
bute to  the  preternatural  wisdom 
of  the  Justice's  countenance.  In 
the  entire  range  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture there  is  nothing  more  original 
than  this  conception.  But  to  us, 
alas,  this  solitary  specimen  of 
Shakespeare's  pantomime  is  lost, 
and  Silence  is  well  nigh  as  dead  as 
Mr.  Punch  in  his  travelling  box. 

It  is  observable  that  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  various  members 
of  this  group  is  described  with 
greater  minuteness  than  is  usual 
with  Shakespeare.  Shallow  is  lean 
and  starved,  '  a  forked  radish  '  of  a 
man,  and  'a  mandrake.'  Slender 
has  '  a  little  wee  face '  and  '  a  cane 
coloured  beard.'  He  'holds  up 
his  head,  as  it  were,  and  struts  in 
his  gait.'  Pistol  calls  him '  Banbury 
cheese  '  and  '  Mephistopheles.'  The 
cheeses  for  which  Banbury  was 
famous  were  remarkable  for  their 
extreme  thinness.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  the  epithet  was  intended 
to  convey  the  reproach  of  puritanism, 
for  Banbury  was  then  notorious  for 
the  zeal  with  which  its  inhabitants 
had  taken  up  the  new  opinions. 
' Zeal-of-the-land  Bussy,'  in  'Bar- 
tholomew Fair,'  was  a  Banbury  man. 
Almost  all  Shakespeare's  country- 
men are  meagre  in  person,  and  weak 
in  mind ;  noble  specimens  of  what 
Charles  Lamb  has  happily  characte- 
rised as  '  imbecility  run  to  seed.'  Of 
the  opposite  species,  the  bluff, 
portly,  and  jovial  yeoman  who  has 
been  selected  for  the  national  repre- 
sentative, the  national  artist  has 
left  us  no  specimen.  We  suspect, 
indeed,  that  this  exemplar  belonged 
to  a  later  period,  an  age  of  greater 
agricultural  plenty,  or,  at  any  rate, 


was  not  common  in  Elizabethan 
times.  The  persistence  of  human 
types  through  many  generations,  in 
isolated  districts  where  there  is  but 
little  intercourse  from  without,  is  a 
fact  well-known  to  the  physiologist^ 
and  is  strikingly  apparent  upon  the 
Gotswold.  Allowing  for  certain 
changes  which  time  has  broaght 
about  in  the  social  castes,  we  shall 
still  find  most  of  Shakespeare's 
people  in  the  flesh.  A  walk  through 
the  pleasant  little  town  of  Ciren- 
cester upon  a  market  day  will  show 
Slenders  and  Simples  by  the  dozen. 
Silence,  in  the  person  of  a  descen- 
dant who  has  wonderfully  preserved 
the  family  lines,  keeps  a  roadside 
hostel  known  to  many,  and  Peter 
BuUoalf,  fat  and  florid  as  of  yore, 
is  the  master  of  a  belfiy  which 
awoke  half  the  Cotswold  npon 
Christmas  dawn.  Shallow  is  least 
altered,  perhaps,  of  any.  He  may 
travel  to  quarter-sessions  by  Gh-eat 
Western  Express,  and  get  the  Times 
to  breakfEkst,  but  he  is  still  Shallow. 
Ask  Mr.  Cross. 

The  language  put  into  the  mouths 
of  these  people  is  very  homely  and 
provincial  They  swear  by  old- 
fashioned  country  oaths  quite  un- 
known to  the  Ephesians  of  East- 
cheap.  *  By  the  rood,'  '  by  yea  and 
nay,'  'by  cock  and  pye,'  'o'ds 
heartlings,'  &c.  Shallow's  oaths 
especially  are  of  the  mincing  order 
affected  by  mild  men  with  a  tinge 
of  puritanism,  for  even  the  goodly 
swore  upon  occasion.  In  the 
'  Plaine  Man's  Path  waye  to  Heaven,' 
which  was  long  the  most  popular 
religious  manual  of  the  common 
people,  one  of  the  interlocutors  is 
made  to  say,  '  I  know  a  man  thai 
will  never  sweare  but  by  Cock  or 
Py,  or  Mousefoot.  I  hope  you 
will  not  say  these  be  oathes.  For 
he  is  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  brake 
bread  ;  yon  shall  notheare  an  oathe 
come  out  of  his  mouth.'  In  the 
same  manner  Chaucer  makes  his 
parson  Sir  Thopaz  swear  a  mild 
creature  oath  'by  ale  and  bread.' 
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Slender's  lan^nage  is  more  dia- 
lectical in  the  original  edition  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  than  in 
the  Yersion  of  the  folio ;  and  as  this 
was  prohahlj  taken  down  \sj  a 
shorthand  writer  from  the  actual 

gerformance,  it  is  likely  that 
lender's  first  representative  spoke 
in  a  still  broader  dialect.  As  far 
as  they  go  the  pecnliarities  of  the 
language  are  those  of  the  Glouces- 
tershire folk  speech,  which  is  a  form 
of  that  spoken  in  all  the  western 
counties,  and,  in  its  older  state, 
substantially  that  of  Layamon  and 
Bobert  of  Gloucester.  One  instance 
of  the  use  of  dialect  in  this  play  has 
proved  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
some  of  the  commentators.  Shallow, 
in  his  directions  about  dinner, 
speaks  of  '  William  Cook,'  and 
Slender  regrets  the  loss  of  the 
shovel-board  shillings  he  bought 
from  *Yead  Miller.'  These  are 
simply  instances  of  the  tendency  to 
omit  the  definite  article,  which  is 
a  well-known  feature  of  the  coun- 
try speech.  Shallow  and  Slender 
mean  simply  William  the  cook  and 
Yead  the  miller,  and  yet  the  illus- 
trators of  Shakespeare  have  fought 
pitched  battles  upon  this  subject, 
and  used  it  as  a  peg  to  hang  an 
elaborate  dissertation  upon  the 
origin  of  surnames ! 

Several  bits  of  old  country  folk 
lore  crop  up  in  the  dialogues. 
Silence  compares  his  daughter  to  a 
*  black  ouzel,'  a  bird  which,  according 
to  popular  legends,  is  unable,  except 
under  certain  conditions,  to  find  a 
mate.  Slender  is  rather  inoppor^ 
tunely  reminded  by  his  man  that 
he  had  lent  his  '  Book  of  Biddies ' 
to  Alice  Shortcake  at  '  Allowmas ' 
— the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day.  This 
was  long  the  most  popular  festival, 
next  to  Christmas,  of  the  Glouces- 
tershire country,  and  was  the  night 
especially  set  apart  for  divinations 
of  the  matrimonial  kind.  It  is  still 
called '  cake  night,'  and  Alice  proba- 
bly received  her  surname  from  the 
cakes  with  which  it  was  celebrated. 


Shallow's  dwelling,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  have  stood  upon  the 
border  of  the  hillr  country,  and  al- 
though his  depreciatory  description 
of  it  as  'barren,  barren,  barren — 
marry  good  air,'  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  there  was  probably  a  sem- 
blance of  truth  about  it.  The  long 
billowy  sweep  of  oolitic  table  land 
known  as  the  Cotswold,  commences 
within  a  few  miles  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  Except  that  the  hills 
are  sharper  and  the  valleys  nar- 
rower, it  may  be  likened  to  a  slice 
of  the  wild  Yorkshire  wold-land 
suddenly  set  down  upon  the  fat 
pastures  of  middle  England.  It  is 
a  cold,  bleak  country,  intersected 
by  thousands  of  rills  and  brooklets. 
The  villages  and  lone  farmsteads 
are  but  thinly  scattered  about  the 
bare  hill  sides,  and  built  for  the 
roost  part  of  rough  grey  stone,  with 
heavy  gables  and  broad  mullioned 
windows,  present  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  warm-looking  half- 
timber  homesteads  of  the  valley  and 
the  Arden  district. 

Drayton  in  his  Polyolhion  fables 
the  marriage  of  the  vale  of  Eve- 
sham with  the  Cotswold : 

He  hath  the  goodly  wool,  and  she  the 
wealthy  grain ; 

and  has  many  pleasant  pictures  of 
the  country : 

A  hill  there  holds  his  head,  as  though  it 

told  a  tale, 
Or  stooped  to  look  down,  or  whisper  with  a 

vale; 
Where  little  purling  winds  like  wantons 

seem  to  dally, 
And  skip  from  bank  to  bank,  from  valley 

trip  to  valley. 
Such  sundiy  shapes  of  soil,  where  nature 

doth  devise 
That  she  may  rather  seem  fantastical  than 

wise. 

Shakespeare  has  himself  well 
characterised  the  district  in  the 
words  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Northumberland  in  Bichard  III. 
who  is  journeying,  as  the  scene  di- 
rection informs  us,  *in  the  wilds 
of  Gloucestershire : ' 
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I  am  a  stranger  here  in  GloneeBtenhira, 
These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneren 

ways 
Draw  out  the  miles. 

In  Shakespeare's  time,  and  long 
afterwards,  these  bills  were  almost 
entirely  abandoned  to  sbeep  £Burm- 
ing.  Tbe  land  was  so  nnsnitable 
for  grain,  that  the  crops  were  gene- 
rally some  weeks  bebind  those  of 
tbe  lowlands,  and  the  phrase, 
*  as  long  coming  as  Gotswold  bar- 
ley,' became  a  proverbial  saying 
Expressive  of  exceeding  slowness. 
The  sheep  of  the  Gotswold  were 
&mons  all  over  England*  The  sav- 
ing, 'as  fierce  as  alien  of  Gotswold,' 
is  found  in  Heywood's  works  as 
early  as  1547  ;  and  many  allusions 
to  the  wool  might  be  pointed  oat, 
as  in  Baron's  Ballad  upon  a  Wed- 
ding: 

Her  milky  skin  and  fix>nt  did  show 
Like  meadow's  clad  in  winter's  snow 
Or  Cotshall  wool  new  drest 

The  races  in  which  Master  Page's 
fallow  greyhonnd  was  beaten,  were 
part  of  the  sports  instituted  near 
Campden  by  Robert  Dover,  an  at- 
torney of  Burton-on-the-Heath,  in 
1603.  Twenty  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death  was  published  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  entitled  ^  Annalia 
Duhrensia ;  wponi  the  yearely  ode' 
bration  of  Mr.  Robert  Dover's 
Olympick  Oames  upon  Gotswold 
Hills:'  London,  1636.  The  book 
consists  of  a  number  of  poems  in 
praise  of  Mr.  Dover  by  almost  all  the 
poets  and  poetasters  of  the  day. 
Drayton  contributes  a  poem  in 
honour  of  his  countryman : 

Lads  of  the  hills  and  lasses  of  the  vale, 
In  many  a  song  and  many  a  merry  tale 
Shall  mention  thee. 

Durham  says : 

He*s  a  fit  subject  for  all  poets'  quills 
That  brings  Arcadia  to  the  Gotswold  hills. 

Ben  Jonson's  lines  are,  perhaps, 
the  best  in  the  book,  and  are 
enunently  characteristic  and  un- 
couth.  He  cannot  bring  bis  muse — 


to  drop ' 
*Twixt  Gotswold  and  the  Olympid  exerdse; 

but  tells  how  these  sports 

advance  true  love  and  neighboarhood. 
And  do  both  Ghurch  and  Commonwealth 
the  good. 

It  is  evident  from  several  allusions 
that  coursing  was  one  of  the  chief 
amusements,  and  a  note  informs 
us  that  a  silver  studded  coU&r  was 
awarded  to  the  fleetest  hound. 
The  puritans,  who  at  this  time  were 
very  numerous  in  this  district,  did 
their  best  to  discountenance  these 
meetings,  and  are  satirised  by  one 
of  the  contributors,  William  Ban- 
daU: 

These  teach  that  dancing  is  a  Jesebell, 
And  Barley  Break  the  way  to  heU  ; 
The  Morris  Idols,  Whitsun  Ales  can  be 
But  profane  reliques  of  a  jubilee. 

These  annual  meetings  were  dis- 
continued about  twenty  years  ago, 
when  a  mob  of  navvies  engaged  in 
making  the  first  railway  seen  here- 
abouts turned  the  assemblage  into 
a  serious  riot.  By  an  odd  hap 
of  &te  the  festival,  commenced 
by  Dover,  and  sung  by  Ben  Jonson 
and  Bandolph,  was  killed  by 
(George  Stephenson.  In  later  times 
also  the  Gotswold  had  its  poet — 
Clement  Barke8dale,bom  at  Winch- 
combe,  in  1609,  and  for  many  years 
parson  and  schoolmaster  at  Haw- 
ling  and  Naunton  in  this  country. 
In  1 65 1  he  published  Nympha  La- 
bethris;  or,  the  Gotswold  Muse^  a 
work  which  proves  him  to  have 
been  an  amiable  man  of  consider- 
able learning  but  certainly  no 
poet.  His  verse  is  harsh  and  un- 
musical, for  which  he  lays  the 
blame  upon  the  climate  and  people. 

Yet  though  my  muse  be  not  urbane  but 

rough; 
As  Gotswold  folks,  you  know,  are  hard  and 

tough. 

The  works  of  Barkesdale  un- 
fortunately contain  very  little 
about  the  district  or  its  inhabitants. 
There  is,  indeed,  little  of  human 
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interest  in  his  prodnctionB,  for  as  he 
truly  says  of  himself 

I  am  not  as  the  Lord  Montaigny,  he 
Jn  whose  Essays  so  large  impressions  be 
Of  his  peculiar  disposiU. 

The  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as 
the  hnsbandrj  and  daily  life  of 
this  district  differed  so  much  from 
that  of  the  snrronnding  country 
that  the  Gotswold  long  preserved 
a  striking  individuality,  and  even 
possessed  some  shreds  of  an  auto- 
nomy of  its  ovni.  A  custom  pre- 
vailed here  for  many  generations 
of  granting  leases  for  three  lives, 
and  hence  the  difficulty  of  making 
enclosures.  The  Lords  Chandos 
of  Sudely,  popularly  called  *  Kings 
of  Gotswold,*  neld  a  lar^e  portion 
of  the  land,  and  under  their  sanc- 
tion a  parliament  of  shepherds  met 
every  year  to  settle  the  boun- 
daries of  sheep-walks,  and  make 
bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
flocks.  This  meeting  was  probably 
the  original  of  the  festival  insti- 
tuted by  Dover.  In  Drayton's 
PolyoUnon,  the  map  which  contains 
the  Gotswold  district,  has  a  spirited 
sketch  of  a  dance  of  shepherds, 
one  of  whom  carries  a  banner, 
with  '  Hey  for  Gotswold,'  inscribed 
npon  it.  In  another  part  of  the 
map  there  is  a  representation  of  a 
sheep  shearing  dinner,  in  which 
the  shepherds  are  depicted  in  their 
proper  costume,  and  some  of  them 
playing  upon  the  miskin  or  small 
bagpipes,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  popular  musical  instru- 
ment of  our  rural  districts  before 
the  introduction  of  the  fiddle.  In 
his  Ecloguefs,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  the  Gotswold,  Drayton  gives 
a  picture  of  the  shepherd  of  the 
period : 

The  shepherd  vore  a  sheep  gray  cloak, 

Which  was  of  the  finest  lock 

That  could  be  cut  with  sheer ; 

His  mittons  were  of  ban^n's  skin ; 

His  cockers  were  of  cordiwin ; 

His  hood  of  miniver ; 

His  anle  and  linzel  in  a  thong ; 

His  tar-box  in  his  broad  belt  hung : 

His  breech  of  Coveitiy  blue. 


Much  has  been  written  upon 
the  question  whether  Shallow  was 
intended  for  a  caricature  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy.  The  external  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  men  were 
almost  totally  dissimilar.  Sir 
Thomas  was  a  knight  of  large 
fortune,  living  with  his  family  in 
good  style,  and  keeping  up  a  large 
establishment.  For  many  years 
he  represented  his  county  in  par- 
liament, and  twice  held  the  office 
of  sheriff.  During  a  portion  of 
his  life  he  attended  the  Gourt 
and  on  one  occasion  had  enter- 
tained the  Queen  at  his  mansion 
of  Charlecote,  which,  with  the 
romantic  loyalty  common  to  those 
times,  he  had  rebuilt  in  her 
especial  honour  to  resemble  the 
letter  E.  He  possessed  a  library, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  learning,  part  of  which 
had  been  derived  from  John  Ycfxe 
the  martyrologist,  who  for  many 
years  had  found  an  asylum  in  his 
father's  house.  As  might  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  character  of  the 
tutor  his  religious  opinions  ap- 
proached those  of  the  puritans. 
His  immediate  descendants  were 
also  men  of  mark.  His  eldest  son, 
also  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  about  the 
age  of  Shakespeare,  left  behind  him 
a  choice  collection  of  French  and 
Italian  books,  and  his  son,  also,  the 
grandson  of  Sir  Thomas,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  Upon  his  tomb 
in  Charlecote  Ghurch,  he  is  repre- 
sented With  his  head  pillowed  upon 
'  a  study  of  books. '  He  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Gherbury,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Davies  of  Hereford  in  1611,  during 
Shakespeare's  life  time,  as 

The  all-beloved  and  highly-prized  gem. 
That  in  the  Court's  brow  like  a  diamond, 

Or  Hesperus  in  heaven  doth  lighten  them 
For  men  to  see  their  way  in  glory's 
ground. 

Bichard,  another  of  the  grand- 
sons, was  one  of  the  members  pro- 
posed for  the  projected  'Academe 
Royal'    of    James  I.,  and  another 
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ni,  a  Bomewbat  later  period  became 
Bisbop  of  St.  David's.  It  will  be 
seen  tberefore  tbat  tbe  Lucy  family 
was  one  of  good  position,  and  tbat  its 
members  in  Shakespeare's  time  were 
men  of  more  tban  tbe  average  cul- 
ture of  tbeir  class.  Under  tbe  de- 
gree of  nobility  Sir  Tbomas  Lucy 
was  by  far  tbe  most  important  per- 
sonage  in  tbis  part  of  Warwick- 
sbire.  On  tbe  otber  band,  Sballow 
belongs  to  tbe  race  of  small  squires 
— ^tbe  men  out  of  wbose  corruption 
as  Sir  Tbomas  Overbury  tells  us, 
'  tbe  generation  of  a  justice  of  tbe 
peace  is  produced.*  In  support  of  tbe 
really  old  and  apparently  genuine 
Stratford  traditions  tbere  is  tbe  sig- 
nificant fact  tbat  by  certain  unmis- 
takeable  allusions  to  persons  and 
places  Sbakespeare  bas  contrived  to 
localise  Sballow's  residence  within  a 
few  miles  of  tbe  Lucy  terrain,  Tbese 
allasions,  it  is  true,  may  be  only  ex- 
amples of  tbe  graphic  realism  of 
Shakespeare's  art,  but  it  is  possible 
also  tbat  they  may  be  tbe  subtle  indica- 
tions of  a  personal  satire.  Shallow  is 
apparently  a  bacbelor,  and  certainly 
a  man  of  small  housekeeping.  Like 
Overbury's  justice,  '  be  speakes  sta- 
tutes and  busbaodry  well  enough  to 
make  bis  neighbour  tbinke  him  a 
wiBC  man.  Be  is  well  skilled  in 
aritbmetick  and  rates,  and  bath  elo- 
quence to  save  bis  two-pence.  His 
tai.vel  is  seldom  further  than  tbe  next 
market  towne,  and  bis  inquisition  is 
about  the  price  of  come.'*  Hebasnone 
of  tbe  distinctively  puritan  peculiari- 
ties— a  tempting  point  if  be  were  in- 
tended for  Lucy — nor  can  we  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  a  book  man.  If 
Shallow  had  a  library  it  was  proba- 
bly contained  in  tbe  window  bottom 
of  bis  ball,  and  consisted  at  most  of 
a  few  justice's  law  books,  a  Bishop's 
Bible,  Hall's  Chronicle,  and  per- 
haps— but  tbis  is  very  doubtful — a 
Chaucer.  One  of  the  few  points  of 
personal  resemblance  between  Shal- 


low and  Lucy  was  their  age.  They 
were  both  old.  Sir  Thomas  Lucj 
was  bom  in  1532  and  died  in  1600, 
having  been  the  head  of  his  family 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  Henry  IV. 
Silence  tells  us  that  it  was  fi%-fire 
years  since  Sballow  came  to  Cle- 
ment's Inn,  and  in  the  Merry  Wit& 
Sballow  himself  says  *  I  have  lived 
four  score  years  and  upwards.' 
Again,  Sir  Tbomas  Lucy,  amongst 
bis  other  dignities,  was  a  commis- 
sioner of  tbe  Musters,  having  special 
authority  over  tbe  recruiting  of 
men  for  her  majesty's  service,  and 
it  is  possible  tbat  tbis  fact  may  have 
given  additional  piquancy  to  the 
impressment  scenes  of  Henry  IV. 
We  can  expect  no  help  in  this 
matter  from  fanuly  traditions.  The 
stock  of  Sir  Tbomas  became  ex- 
tinct in  1786,  and  the  estates  de- 
volved upon  a  remote  relative,  be- 
tween  whom  and  them  at  the  date 
of  bis  birth  there  were  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  prior  claimants. 
From  this  gentleman,  who  ex- 
changed the  name  of  Hanmiond 
for  that  of  Lucy,  are  descended  the 
present  owners  of  Cbarlecote. 

Tbe  Sballow  of  tbe  earlier  play 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  the  re- 
presentative of  a  class  rather  than  of 
any  one  individual,  but  it  is  beyond 
all  question  that  after  tbe  character 
had  become  famous  Shakespeare 
deliberately  linked  bis  creation  to 
tbe  Lucies  by  tbe  introduction  « 
the  contemptuous  allusioD  to  the 
family  arms  in  the  Merry  Wipes  of 
Windsor.  It  is  probable  that  this 
quip  may  have  been  an  afte^ 
thought,  an  isolated  shaft  of  re- 
venge as  it  were,  more  likely  ^ 
have  been  provoked  by  some  Lvcj 
of  the  younger  generation,  and  there 
were  two  or  three  known  to  town  and 
court  life  at  this  tune,  than  by  the 
old  man  at  Cbarlecote,  whose  lite 
was  then  drawing  towards  its  close. 
The  allusion  does  not  occur  in  the 


*  Characters  by  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  Lond.  1614.    Overbury  was  a  native  of  th« 
Shakespeare  country,  and  probably  drew  the  characters  from  his  own  neighbourhood. 
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first  edition  of  the  drama  printed  in 
1602,  bat  as  this  was  evidently  a 
snrreptitions  publication  we  cannot 
fay  mnch  stress  upon  the  omission. 
In  the  Merry  Wives  there  is  some 
indication  of  an  intention  to  change 
the  circumstances  of  Shallow  in 
order  to  accord  with  his  new 
role.  His  social  status  has  been 
raised.  He  is  not  only  justice  of  the 
peace  but  of  the  'quorum,'  and  is 
also  ^  custos  rotulomm,'  an  office  only 
^ven  to  a  justice  of  standing — one, 
according  to  Lambard,  'especially 
picked  out  either  for  wisdome,  coun- 
tenance, or  credite.'  (Eirenarcha, 
1 6 1  o. )  Davy  and  his  pigeon-house 
-are  exchanged  for  a  deer  park  and 
keepers.  ]ffis  mental  qualities  have 
deteriorated  just  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  if  the  character 
bad  now  become  a  personal  satire. 
His  boasts  of  family  and  ancestry 
^re  still  more  imbecile  than  the 
vapouring  of  the  old  Shallow.  It 
would  even  appear  that  the  poet  in- 
tended to  hold  him  np  to  ri^cule  as 
illiterate,  for  he  calls  himself '  cust- 
alorum,'  and  takes  no  notice  of 
Slender's  blunders.  In  Henry  TV. 
there  is  still  some  tincture  of  Cle- 
ment's Inn  about  him.  When 
Bardolph,  fresh  from  Town,  intro- 
duces into  his  conversation  the  then 
fashionable  and  rather  raffish  word 
accommodated.  Shallow  is  pedan- 
tically anxious  to  show  that  he 
knows  its  meaning :  'Accomodated ! 
it  is  good,  yea  indeed  it  is :  good 
phrases  are  surely  and  ever  were 
very  commendable.  Accomodated! 
is  come  from  accommodo ;  very  good ; 
a  good  phrase.''  If  Shallow  is  only 
Lucy  in  disguise,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  man  himself  more  or  less 
visible  under  his  factitious  surround- 
ings, but  of  this  we  have  few  means  of 
judging.      It  is  too  late  now  to  en- 


quire whether  the  *  damnable  itera- 
tion' and  fussy  restlessness  of  Shal- 
low's poor  weak  brain  had  any 
counterpart  in  the  conversation  and 
bearing  of  the  old  Baiight.  Two 
compositions  only  from  his  pen  are 
known  to  be  still  in  existence,  and 
both  of  these  we  shall  lay  before 
the  reader  in  order  that  he  may  see 
if  he  can  discover  any  trace  of 
character.  The  first  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  dis- 
covered by  Canon  Jackson  amongst 
the  papers  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath 
at  Longleat,  and  the  other  an  epitaph 
upon  his  wife. 

lUght  honorable  and  mj  singular  good 
lorde,  pleaseth  it  jouer  honour  to  be  adver- 
tised that,  according  yonar  lordship's  re- 
quest and  my  one  promise,  I  have  sent  you 
my  sarvaunt  Burnell,  whom  I  feare  will 
not  be  hable  to  doo  yor  lordshipp  such 
sarvice  as  I  could  wish,  nor  as  his  hart 
woold  sarve ;  for  that  by  occasion  of  longe 
sicknes  his  strength  is  greatly  decayed,  and 
thereby  his  shuting  much  hindeiid.  Youar 
lordshipp  must  take  hede  in  making  of 
yor  matches  that  Bnmell  be  not  over- 
marked  ;  for  that  at  this  instant  he  is  able 
to  shute  no  farr  ground,  which  if  youar 
lordshipp  foresee  I  doo  not  mistrust,  but  he 
will  be  able  to  shute  with  the  best  Thus 
as  one  of  the  lest  of  youar  lordship's 
friends  in  power  or  habilite  to  doo  youar 
lordshipp  any  sarvice  or  pleasure,  although 
as  willing  as  the  greatist  in  hart  and  good 
will  as  youar  lonlshipp  shall  well  under- 
stand when  occasion  shall  sarve,  I  comend 
you  unto  Grod  with  increas  of  honor  ac- 
cording to  youar  lordshipp's  one  desier. 
From  Charlcot,  the  viyth  of  Aprill. 

At  youar  lordship's  commandment  during 
life, 

Thomas  Lucy. 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  but 
as  it  is  directed  to  '  Lord  Roberto 
Dudley,  Mr  of  the  Queue's  Horse,' 
it  must  have  been  written  some 
time  between  November  1556  and 
September  1564,  when  Lord  Dudley 
ceased  to  hold  the  office.  BumeU 
was  one  of  Lucy's  keepers,  and  like 


*  Some  of  Bardolph's  humour  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  through  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  this  word,  *  Accommodate,'  which  had  very  recently  been  imported 
from  France.  There  is  an  account  of  it  in  the  Deux  Dialogues  du  Ntmveau  Langage 
Francois  of  Henri  Estienne.  Ben  Jonson  includes  it  amongst  'the  perfumed  terms  of 
the  time.' 
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*  Old  Double/  who  moat  have  been 
a  near  neighbour,  doubtless  '  shot  a 
good  shot.' 

The  inscription  is  in  the  church 
at  Charlecote,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
very  remarkable  production : 

Here  entomed  lieth  the  Lady  Joyce 
Lucy,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Lacy,  of  Charle- 
cote  in  the  Goimty  of  Warwick,  Knt., 
daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Acton  of 
Sutton,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  esquire, 
who  departed  out  of  this  wretched  world 
to  heavenly  kingdom  the  loth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1595.  and  of 
her  age  60  and  3.  All  the  time  of  her  life 
a  true  and  faithful  servant  of  her  good 
Grod ;  never  detected  of  any  crime  or  vice; 
in  religion  most  sound ;  in  her  love  to  her 
husband  most  fiiithful  and  true ;  in  friend- 
ship most  constant ;  to  what  was  committed 
to  h^r  most  secret ;  in  wisdom  excelling ; 
in  governing  her  honse  and  bringing  up 
youth  in  the  fear  of  God  that  did  converse 
with  her  most  rare  and  singular ;  a  great 
maintainer  of  hospitality;  greatly  esteemed 
of  her  betters ;  misliked  of  none  unless 
of  the  envious.  When  all  is  spoken  that 
can  be  said,  a  woman  so  furnished  and 
garnished  with  virtue  as  not  to  be  bettered, 
and  hardly  to  be  equalled  by  any.  As  she 
lived  most  virtuously,  so  she  died  most 
godly. 

Set  down  by  him  that  best  did  know 
what  hath  been  written  to  be  true. 

Thoxas  Lvct. 

The  man  who  could  discourse  in 
this  fashion  upon  the  gravestone  of 
his  wife,  assuredly  belonged  to  the 
blood  of  the  Shallows.  Every  line 
speaks  of  the  narrow  precisian  and 
pompous  country  justice.  The 
sing^arity  of  a  husband  felicitating 


himself  in  this  public  manner  upon  ' 
the  &ct  that  his  wife  had  neTer 
been  *  detected  of  any  crime/  in- 
duced the  late  Mr.  Hunter  to  believe 
that  the  inscription  must  have  been 
set  np  as  a  kind  of  manifesto  against 
some  old  scandal,  such,  probablj, 
as  that  alluded  to  in  the  traditionary 
ballad  which  has  been  so  absnrdlj 
attributed  to  Shakespeare. 

Sir  Thomas  was  too  covetous, 

To  oovet  so  much  deer ; 
When  horns  enough  upon  his  head 

Most  plainly  did  appear. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
unfortunate  phrase  is  to  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  a  characteris- 
tic specimen  of  the  magisterial 
Yocabnlary.  Shallow  cannot  escape 
from  Shallow.  The  felonies,  ties- 
passes,  batteries,  deer  stealings,  and 
warren  breakings  of  half-a-centurj 
may  have  so  shaken  the  old  knight's 
confidence  in  human  nature,  that  lie 
conld  only  venture  to  affirm,  even  of 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  that  she  bad 
never  been  found  out. 

Remembering  the  intense  delight 
with  which  allasions  of  the  kind 
conveyed  in  the  ballad  were  wel- 
comed by  our  graceless  ancestors,  it 
is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  infer 
that  if  the  knight  of  Charlecote  had 
been  accessible  to  ridicule  in  this 
quarter,  we  should  have  hewd 
somewhere  and  somehow  of  a  Mis- 
tress Shallow. 

C.  Elliot  Bbowhb. 
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LOCAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  DRINK  TRAFFIC. 

TWO   ALTERNATIVES. 

By  Feanois  William  Nbwmak. 


fTlHE  time  is  visibly  approaching 
I  at  which  the  official  mlers  of 
this  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
British  Empire  will  be  unable  any 
longer  to  postpone  the  unwelcome 
task  of  caring  for  the  public  mo- 
rality, which  for  fifty  years  together 
their  economic  theories  have  sold 
in  the  market.  Immense  efforts 
have  been  made  by  Churches,  by 
Societies,  and  by  philanthropic  in- 
dividuals, but  the  vast  power  of 
corruption  possessed  by  those  who 
control  the  laws  and  guide  the  exe- 
cutive is  overwhelming.  Ministers 
cannot  be  persuaded  out  of  a  re- 
venue which  has  now  reached 
thirty-three  millions  a  year.  The 
hush-money  which  they  have  ac- 
cepted for  complicity  with  distillers 
and  brewers  has  been  perpetually 
on  the  increase  with  the  vice,  crime, 
and  sufferings  of  the  people.  The 
afflicting  and  scandalous  contrast 
of  wealth  and  poverty  is  more  and 
more  glaring.  Crime  of  husband 
against  wife,  cruel  neglect  of  chil- 
dren, misery  and  impurity  through 
orphanhood,  are  a  shameful  re- 
proach to  our  fundamentally  reli- 
gious and  philanthropic  nation ;  yet, 
distracted  by  numerous  political 
objects,  we  (the  people)  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  effect  such  a  union 
against  the  Mammon- worship  domi- 
neering in  high  places  as  alone  can 
overthrow  the  evil.  But  the  terrible 
magnitude  of  the  mischief  has  been 
confessed  by  successive  ministries. 
Archbishops  and  an  organised  hier- 
archy avow  and  deplore  it.  Wales, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland  would  put  a 
sharp  bridle  upon  it,  if  England 
wouM  let  them  act  alone.  The 
great  towns  of  England  herself 
would  effectually  control  it,  only 
that  through  a  cunning  juggle  they 


are  outvoted  by  the  little  towns 
and  by  farmers  whose  votes  are 
not  their  own.  Politically  our 
moralists  and  philanthropists  have 
had  a  tedious  and  difficult  battle  to 
fight  against  private  and  public 
cupidity;  but  at  length  it  is  clear 
that  men  long  blind  are  opening 
their  eyes  to  the  fruit  of  the  system 
which  they  have  inherited.  It  has 
made  the  Crown  a  sleeping.partner 
in  the  drink  traffic,  and  has  exalted 
its  conductors  to  a  pitch  of  wealth 
and  power  very  inconvenient  to  a 
ministiy.  Parliament  ignomini- 
ously  sits  on  the  beer  barrel.  Tho 
thirty-three  millions  a  year  are  to 
ey&cj  ministry  like  the  proverbial 
wolf  which  a  woodsman  holds  by  the 
ears.  To  keep  him  is  difficult,  to  let 
him  go  is  dangerous.  Their  position 
is  becoming  worse  than  embarrass- 
ing, when  the  best  men  of  every 
class,  and  aU  the  women  who  see  the 
public  miseries,  condemn  the  deadly 
policy  of  bartering  national  mol 
rality  for  payments  to  the  exche- 
quer. That  this  base  object  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  muusterial 
policy,  is  quite  clear  in  the  outline 
of  the  history ;  but  here  it  suffices 
to  allude  to  the  fact.  The  mode  in 
which  those  in  power  fight  to  re- 
tain the  public  immoraHties  pro- 
claims the  quality  of  their  motives. 
As  one  example  out  of  several,  see 
with  what  tenacity  the  Sunday  sale 
of  intoxicating  drink  in  Ireland  is 
kept  up,  after  it  is  visible  that  Ire- 
land disapproves,  and  after  the 
Enc^lish  Parliament  has  voted  with 
Ireland.  Trickery  is  here  the  only 
right  word ;  but  trickery  cannot  in 
the  long  run  support  any  cause.  In 
this  matter,  as  in  several  others, 
national  indignation  is  ripening. 
Many  old  ways  will  have  to  be  re* 
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versed,  among  which  the  treatment 
of  the  drink  traffic  has  quite  a 
leading  place. 

Before  the  crisis  arrives,  it  be- 
hoves us  carefullj  to  consider  what 
remedies  the  disease  requires.  After 
so  long  a  contest,  if  anything  deci- 
sive be  done,  the  change  of  law  will 
probably  be  called  final ;  the  new 
system  will  be  upheld  by  the  weari- 
ness  of  statesmen  for  thirty  years 
more,  or  if  it  be  too  severe,  a  re- 
action will  set  in.  Moreover,  every 
sham  remedy  is  sure  to  introduce 
new  evils.  Such  is  the  Gothenburg 
system,  which  makes  the  local 
public  absorb  the  gains  of  the  drink 
traffic.  The  very  matter  which  has 
sapped  the  honesty  of  our  ministries, 
^  guardians  of  the  public  morals, 
this  system  would  introduce  into 
every  locality.  How  an  intelligent 
gentleman,  much  respected,  of 
whose  future  many  form  high  hopes, 
can  approve  and  promote  it,  may 
seem  marvellous.  '  A  g^t  corrupt- 
eth  the  heart  of  a  judge.'  Those 
who  have  to  restrain  the  traffic, 
must  not  share  its  profits. 

Among  those  who  have  as  yet 
no  fixed  judgment  what  is  the  beet 
remedy — men  who  have  taken  no 
decisive  part — one  often  hears  the 
remark,  that  for  local  control  end- 
less experience  and  daily  observa- 
tion show  that  the  existing  magis- 
tracy (at  least  in  the  towns)  is  not 
at  all  the  right  tribunal.  Lord 
Aberdare,  when  he  was  Mr.  Bruce, 
commended  the  principle  of  giving 
to  the  local  public  some  control 
over  the  traffic.  The  local  public 
are  the  sufierers  by  its  excesses,  and 
are  therefore  the  fittest  body  to  hold 
the  reins,  provided  that  you  do  not 
debauch  them  by  making  them  con- 
scious partners  in  its  profits.  In 
fact,  it  is  understood  among  those 
M.P.'s  who  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
Bill,  that  in  so  doing  they  vote  only 
for  its  principle;  and  they  under- 
stand the  principle  to  be,  that  of 
PopuLAB  Local  Contbol.    Precisely 


for  this  principle  the  Manchester 
National  Reform  Society  has  de- 
clared itself  with  astonishing  una. 
nimiiy,  while  carefully  refraining  to 
identify  itself   with    Sir  Wilfrid's 
Permissive  Veto.     Li  &ct,  another 
measure  already  before  Parliament 
equally  is  based  on  this  cardinal  prm- 
ciple,  namely,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen's 
Bill.        Unhappily     (as    the   pre- 
sent writer  thinks)  Mr.  Cowen  has 
added  a  secondary  scheme,  admittmg 
the     iniquitous,     monstrous,    and 
pernicious     idea     that     publicans 
deserve    compensation;    on  which 
account  the  system  altematiTe  to 
Sir  Wilfrid's  cannot  here  be  cha- 
racterised  by  Mr.  Cowen's  name, 
but  must  be  called  Control  by  Local 
Elective  Licensing  Boards — ^that  is 
to  say.  Boards  which  have  full  con- 
trol of  licences,  as  complete  as  the 
magistrates  have  had  any  time  this 
century.     It  is  necessary  to  insist 
on  this,  for  magistrates*  clerks  now 
allege   that  Mr.  Brace's   and  Mr. 
Cross's  Acts  have  lessened  the  ma- 
gistrate's   power    to    restrict  the 
traffic ;  nay,  magistrates  themselves 
confirm  this.    How  very  dishonour- 
able to  these  honourable  gentlemen! 
After  speeches  of  vigorous  indigna- 
tion against  the  evils  of  the  traffic, 
did  they  intend  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates  against   it?    or   were 
they  too  dullsighted  to  discover  tbe 
purpose,  when  sly  amendments  in- 
terposed clauses  to  this  efiect  ?  In- 
deed, considering  Mr.  Cross's  efforts 
to  give  extended  hours  to  the  sale- 
efforts  in  part  successful — it  is  hard 
to   believe  that  the  weakening  of 
magistrates'  hands  by  his  Act  was 
unintentional  and  unforeseen.    Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  two  alternatives 
here  considered  are,  the  Permissive 
Popular  Veto,  and  the  Popular  Con- 
trol by    an    unfettered    Licensing 
Board.    Lest  any  mistake  be  made 
by  his  friends  and  by  those  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  LawBon,  the  present  writer 
craves  leave  to  state  that  he  does 
not  change  one  whit  his  approval, 
per  «e,  of  the  Permissive  Veto,  if  ve 
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can  get  notluBg  better,  but  con- 
tmues  bis  advocacy  of  it  bv  the 
voice  and  by  the  pen.  Whichever 
of  these  alternatives  we  can  get 
first — ^if  it  be  but  pnre  and  simple — 
he  will  gladly  accept,  and  count  it 
great  gain.  But  in  its  own  nature 
the  Permissive  Veto  does  not  grap- 
ple with  the  entire  question,  and 
Sir  Wilfrid  himself  treats  other 
measures  as,  not  antagonistic  to  it, 
bat  supplementary, 

Suppose  Sir  Wilfrid's  Bill  to  be 
carried  into  an  Act,  and  let  us  try 
to  analyse  the  results,  both  im- 
mediate and  more  remote.  First 
of  all,  there  are  certain  towns  and 
neighbourhoods  which  would  in- 
stantly adopt  the  Act,  and  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  would  forbid 
the  magistrates  to  issue  any  li- 
cences at  all.  Wine  merchants, 
as  well  as  retail  sellers  of  malt 
liquor  and  spirits,  would  have  te 
remove  their  stores  over  the  border, 
if  they  could  get  a  licence  on  some 
neighbouring  area;  else  they  must 
sell  their  stock  as  best  they  might. 
Next,  where  the  local  public  is  not 
ripe  for  stopping  the  trafELc,  one  of 
two  results  might  happen.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  proud  confidence  that 
the  Permissive  Act  would  not  be 
adopted,  the  magistrates  might 
freely  give  new  licences  to  immi- 
grant dealers  in  intoxicants,  who 
were  disabled  from  carrying  on  the 
trade  in  their  old  quarters:  thus 
the  district  would  become,  more 
than  before,  a  focus  of  drink  stores, 
for  the  supply  of  the  drinking 
minority  on  an  area  which  had  put 
the  Permissive  Act  in  force.  To 
make  the  meaning  clearer,  take 
actual  names  of  places.  Suppose 
that  in  the  south  of  Wales,  Cat^liff, 
Swansea,  and  Carmarthen  adopt 
Sir  Wilfrid's  Act,  and  stop  ail 
licences ;  and  thereupon  the  drink 
sellers  remove  to  Bristol  and  obtain 
licences  from  the  magistrates  there. 
Then  the  wine  drinkers  of  these 
Welsh  towns  may  perhaps  send  to 
Bristol    for  their    wine,    and    ale 
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drinkers  for  casks  of  ale.  But  if 
in  Gloucester  the  teetotalers,  though 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  are  strong  enough  to 
alarm  the  magistrates,  it  may  be- 
come harder  than  before  to  get 
licences  there.  Conscientious  magis- 
trates will  be  morally  strengthei^, 
reckless  magistrates  will  fear  to 
exasperate  the  public  ;  and  without 
any  direct  use  of  the  ratepayers' 
new  power,  the  magistracy  may  be- 
come  animated  by  a  new  spirit. 
The  publicans  also,  in  dread  of  the 
sword  hanging  over  their  heads, 
will  be  on  their  best  behaviour. 
Thus  in  Gloucester  the  evils  of  the 
traffic  might  be  sensibly  diminished, 
while  in  Bristol  they  might  be  even 
increased,  through  the  competition 
of  new  shops.  After  two  or  three 
years'  experience,  when  it  became 
manifest  that  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and 
Carmarthen  were  vastly  better  for 
the  banishment  of  the  drink,  and 
Gloucester  improved  by  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  traffic,  while  Bristol  was 
worse  off  than  ever,  the  Bristol 
public  would  feel  more  severely  the 
scandal  and  the  expense  of  vice  and 
of  crime  and  of  the  punishment  of 
crime;  and  the  contrast  of  Glou- 
cester would  make  many  persons, 
who  esteem  teetotalers  fanatical, 
desire  greater  severity  in  the  magi- 
strates.  The  permission  to  anni- 
hilate the  traffic,  and  the  visible 
fact  that  in  some  places  it  had  been 
annihilated,  would  certainly  affect 
the  minds  of  all.  The  backward 
places  would  suffer  longer,  but  in 
four  or  five  years  would  inevitably 
crawl  on.  The  whole  trade  would 
wish  rather  to  be  restricted  than  to 
be  annihilated ;  and  the  sincere  re- 
formers who  (no  doubt)  exist  among 
magistrates,  among  brewers  and 
distillers,  might  become  masters  of 
the  policy.  Thus  a  great  and  very 
sensible  improvement  would  take 
place  everywhere,  even  where  those 
who  are  willing  to  suppress  the 
public  sale  entirely  are  far  from 
being  a  two-thirds  majority.     It  is 
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not  true  that  Sir  Wilfrid  LawBon's 
Bill  wonld  do  nothing  in  the  places 
in  which  seyere  control  is  most 
needed :  yet  even  if  that  were  tme, 
it  wonld  be  no  reason  for  not  enact- 
ing it  for  the  benefit  of  the  places 
which  desire  it.  Its  restrictive  and 
compnlsive  force  wonld  nndonbtedl  j 
travel  far  beyond  it«  own  apparent 
area,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless  the  fact  is 
nndeniably  important  that  this 
Permissive  Bill  is  an  incomplete 
measure,  and  that  new  legislation 
wonld  be  needed  after  it ;  for  which 
reason  it  may  be  most  gravely 
doubted  whether  Parliament  will 
ever  accept  it,  pure  and  simple. 
Those  who  now  vote  for  its  second 
reading,  profess  merely  to  vote  for 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which 
means,  as  above  said,  the  principle 
that  the  local  public  ought  to  have 
the  control  of  the  traffic ;  but  this 
does  not  really  pledge  them  to  Sir 
Wilfrid's  Bill.  The  same  men  who 
vote  for  the  second  reading  to 
please  their  constituents  may  vote 
against  the  third  reading,  with 
perfect  good  faith  and  sincerity. 
They  justly  deprecate  chronic  em- 
broilment in  any  topic.  After  a 
long  struggle  they  want  something 
final,  and  they  see  that  Sir  Wilfrid's 
cannot  be  final,  if  carried  pure  and 
simple :  hence  indeed  many  nourish 
an  aversion  to  it  greater  than  they 
choose  to  express. 

But  it  is  well  to  explain  more 
closely  why  Sir  Wilfrid's  Bill  is  not 
and  cannot  be  final.  His  original 
draught  was  modelled  on  the  ^ilAine 
Law,  which  provides  a  public  officer 
to  sell  liquor  for  the  State  under 
instructions.  This  officer  has  a 
fixed  salary,  and  has  no  gains  from 
the  sale ;  nor  does  the  State  seek 
for  gains.  Sir  Wilfrid  cut  out  all 
this  frt)m  his  Bill,  on  perceiving 
that  his  opponents  would  defeat  it 
by  pertinacious  objections  against 
the  new  system  of  sale,  evading  his 
main  argument:  therefore,  fo  any 
one  who  says,  *  How  are  we  to  get 


spirits  for  medicine,  or  for  vaniidi, 
and  other  mechani<»J  uses,'  he  yir- 
tually  replicNB,  ^If  you  want  tlu 
articles — which  I  do  not — ^itisfor 
you  to  suggest  some  metliod  of 
supply  which  does  not  demoralise 
the  public ;  lay  such  before  me,  and 
I  will  consider  it  respectfully/  But 
he  cannot  deny  that  distilled  or 
fermented  liquor  is  legitimatelj 
needed  for  certain  purposes,  and 
that  it  must  be  sold.  The  Maine 
Law  admits  this,  and  acts  upon  it. 
As  soon  as  a  single  place  uses  the 
permission  to  extinguish  Hcences, 
an  outcry  would  arise  for  the  local 
sale  of  wine  and  brandy  as  me. 
diciue  at  least,  and  of  spirits  for 
mechanical  and  chemical  uses ;  hence 
it  is  sure  to  be  anticipated  bj 
amendments  while  the  Bill  is  in 
Committee.  Now  this  matter  of 
medicine  is  both  complex  and  dan- 
gerous. While  arsenic,  strycfamne, 
and  vitriol  are  in  use,  we  cannot 
forbid  alcohol.  Enlightened  phy- 
sicians may  almost  or  wholly  disose 
it,  but  there  will  long  be  many  who 
cling  to  it.  How  few  men  there 
are  but  at  any  time  could  get  a 
physician's  order  to  take  two  or 
three  glasses  of  port  wine  eca^ 
day !  a  law  would  be  of  little  atail 
to  restrict,  if  it  gave  authority  to  a 
physician's  order  for  the  dideiicm 
of  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  iniquitous  to  require  that, 
to  get  medicinal  wine  worth  six- 
pence, one  must  pay  five  shillings  or 
a  guinea  for  a  physician's  order. 

It  is  worth  while  contrasting  the 
American  procedure.  In  Maine  or 
Massachusetts  a  native  Yankee  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  public  agent, 
and  asks  for  wine,  saying  he  needs 
it  for  his  health.  The  agent  does 
not  demand  a  physician's  order,  bnt 
scrutinises  the  applicant's  face,  vA 
especially  his  nose ;  in  which,  dis* 
oeming  suspicious  purple  lines,  he 
flatly  replies  *  No ! '  Presently  Mr. 
PlimsoU  similarly  presents  himseli' 
asking  for  wine  on  the  same  medic&I 
plea.      The    agent  recognises  his 
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face  as  British,  aad  is  aware  that 
lie  is  an  M.P.,  and  a  teetotaler. 
Forthwith  making  sure  that  the 
wine  is  wanted  for  a  good  pnrpose, 
he  promptlj  complies.  Mr.  Plim. 
soil  returns  to  England,  and  de- 
clares in  Parliament  that  the  law  is 
a  dead  letter,  for  that  he  himself  got 
wine  from  the  public  agent  with 
perfect  ease  !  He  forgot  that  every- 
body is  not  Mr.  Plimsoll ;  and  he 
was  unaware  how  keen  in  physiog- 
nomy, or,  indeed,  in  rhtnognomy 
(nosc>discemment),  a  public  agent 
may  be.  But  so  simple  and  old- 
fashioned  a  despotism  is  fitted  only 
for  a  small  community  ;  a  Solomon 
on  the  Bench  is  not  yet  even 
imagined  by  an  English  M.P.  To 
return  to  the  wine  question.  Say 
what  we  may  on  the  very  impor- 
tant advances  of  men  at  the  head  of 
physiological  and  chemical  science 
towards  the  hearty  approval  of 
total  abstinence,  we  are  yet  fifiy 
years  off  the  time  when  our  richer 
classes  will  universally  renounce 
that  use  of  it  which  is  called  mode^ 
rate ;  and  Sir  Wilfirid's  Bill  cannot 
escape  an  amendment  to  make  the 
sale  of  wine  in  quantities  not  less  than 
twelve  quarts  entirely  free,  without 
licence.  It  will  be  urged  that  it  is 
only  by  .malt  liquors  and  spirits  that 
the  poorer  classes  are  cursed  ;  why 
then  put  into  their  hands  the  control 
over  the  wine  of  the  rich  P  If  (as  is 
entirely  to  be  expected)  such  an 
amendment  be  carried,  we  suppose 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  would  withdraw 
bis  Bill,  to  judge  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  contradicts  the 
report  that  he  excepts  wine  mer- 
chants. Again,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  Parliament,  how- 
ever they  may  wink  at  it  on  a 
rustic  area  for  the  benefit  of  a  great 
landlord,  will  consent  totally  to  ex- 
tinguish, in  any  place  of  shops,  a 
sale  of  alcohol  confessed  by  all  to  be 
in  certain  cases  legitimate.  If  the 
old  system  is  destroyed,  they  will 
demand  simultaneously  a  new  sys- 
tem for  this  legitimate  sale,  which 


the  ratepayers  shall  be  unable  to 
forbid.  But  if  the  new  system  is 
brought  in  by  a  set  of  amendments 
in  Committee,  instead  of  being  pre* 
viously  laid  before  the  public,  and 
fully  debated,  no  satisfactory  result 
can  be  expected.  This  incomplete- 
ness of  Sir  Wilfred's  measure,  as 
now  before  us,  is  an  objection  cer- 
tain to  be  made  when  the  crisis  is 
at  hand.  He  does  not  like  the 
responsibility,  it  seems,  of  construct- 
ing a  new  system.  Well;  but  is 
there  not  danger  that  others  will 
suddenly  take  up  the  problem  from 
which  he  shrinks,  and  stiddenhj 
carry  into  law  regulations  of  which 
he  and  we  disapprove  P  If  Parlia- 
ment will  pass  his  Bill  just  as  it 
stands,  then  concerning  after  mea- 
sures the  country  may  take  its 
time,  and  gather  up  all  its  wisdom. 
But,  apparently,  there  is  little 
chance  of  this.  It  will  be  insisted 
that  a  confessedly  legitimate  and 
necessary  sale  for  medical,  chemical, 
artistic,  not  to  say  dietetic  use,  must 
not  be  stopped  entirely  even  for  a 
single  week,  in  a  single  town.  A 
new  legal  mode  of  sale  must  be 
devised  (it  will  be  said)  before  the 
old  mode  is  forbidden.  Of  course, 
we  know  that  the  present  system 
will  not  be  at  once  everywhere  over- 
thrown. To  revert  to  our  former 
illustration,  when  the  sale  is  stopped 
in  Cardiff,  people  in  Cardiff  will  be 
able  to  supply  themselves  from 
Bristol,  and  time  wiU  he  gained  for 
new  legislation.  Whether  this 
argpunent  will  avail  with  any  pos- 
sible Parliament,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Sir  Wilfrid,  in  his  humorous  and 
pleasant  way,  treats  opponents  as 
friends  who  will  bring  a  supplement 
to  his  Bill.  He  so  spoke  lately  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Gothen- 
burg system.  His  Permissive  Veto 
woiSd  co-exist  with  the  power  of 
our  magistrates,  and  equally  with 
any  other  system  of  licensing ! 
Speciously  said;  but  could  it  co- 
exist with  a  fi*ee  trade  in  wine, 
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Yrliicli  a  total  refasal  of  licences 
could  not  stop  P  The  tangle  here 
is  very  serious,  because  the  wine 
merchant's  trade  has  been  diligently 
relaxed  from  wholesale  to  retail; 
the  distinction  ha^  now  to  be  re- 
built. In  New  York  the  spirit 
trade  was  forbidden  in  1837,  but 
the  result  was  that  the  wine  (so 
called)  was  more  highly  brandied, 
and  the  total  consumption  of  spirits 
was  not  lessened.  The  regtdaiion 
of  the  trade  is  inevitable ;  it  is  a 
most  difficult  task,  and  it  cannot  be 
wisely  done  by  mere  amendments 
of  a  Bill  for  Public  Veto. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  a  mere 
Permissive  Veto  is  a  concession  of 
Elective  Licensing  Boards.  This 
will  be  really  and  truly  final,  so  far 
as  Parliament  is  concerned,  if  the 
entire  power  over  licences  be  granted 
to  each  locality.  Every  M.P.  would 
rejoice  to  feel  that  the  question  will 
never  again  embarrass  his  relation 
to  his  constituents,  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  Parliament  in  the 
matter  is  at  once  and  completely 
ended.  Surely  this  consideration 
would  immensely  facilitate  its  pass- 
ing with  the  House,  in  contrast  to 
Sir  Wilfrid's  Bill,  pure  and  simple. 
Next,  a  Bill  for  Licensing  Boards 
evades  a  second  stone  with  which 
Sir  Wilfrid's  is  pelted.  It  is  said  to 
the  latter:  *You  profess  to  placo 
trust  in  the  local  community;  yet, 
in  fact,  you  clearly  distrust  it ;  for 
you  will  not  allow  it  to  do  anything 
but  totally  forbid  the  sale.  It 
might  desire  to  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  shops  to  one  quarter,  or  to 
one-tenth,  but  you  will  not  allow 
this.  Or,  again,  it  may  wish  merely 
to  forbid  drinking  on  the  premises, 
or  else  to  lessen  facilities  of  retail 
without  forbidding  large  sales,  as  of 
a  pipe  of  wine  or  a  hogsh^id  of 
beer.  Here  also  you  show  distrust 
of  the  public'  Nothing  of  this  can 
be  said  against  a  complete  trans- 
ference of  power  to  the  locality,  as 
hitherto  to  the  magistrates.  Thirdly, 
what  is  signally  important,  if  Elec- 


tive Licensing  Boards  be  enacted 
with  full  power  to  act  according  to 
discretion,  different  systems  ivill  be 
adopted  in  different  places,  and  ex- 
perience will  very  soon  show  their 
separate    excellencies    or    defects. 
Experimental  legislation  is  impos- 
sible when  it  has  to  operate  on  a 
body  of  32,000,000  persons.      Sir 
Wilfrid's  Bill  does  not  provide  for 
any  other  local  regulator  of  sales 
than  the  existing  magisterial  sys- 
tem— a  system  notoriously  incom- 
petent to   conduct  experimentally 
new  methods  of  sale  with  a  philan- 
thropic and  moral    object.       Any 
new   regulations    required   by   the 
local  stoppage  of  licences  will  have 
to  be  made  by  a  central  Parliament, 
and  by  means  of  that  fertile  source 
of   inconsistencies   and    dama^ng 
clauses — amendments  in  Committee. 
But  when  a  Board  is  elected  in  an 
intelligent  municipality,  with,   the 
sole  duty  of  so  conducting  the  sales 
as  to  supply  all  that  is  really  legi- 
timate with   the  smallest   risk    to 
the    public    morals,    the    problem 
will    be    undertaken  with    prodi- 
giously greater  advantage  than  is 
possible    either    in    a    Committee 
of    the    whole    House,    where    a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may 
whisper,   'Mind !    you    must    not 
damage  my  Budget ! '  or  in  a  coterie 
of  magistrates,  who  move  in  tradi- 
tional routine ;  who,  moreover,  ane 
often  appointed  to  the  task,  one  be- 
cause he  has  a  certain  landed  estate, 
another  because  he  has  the  title 
General  or  Colonel.      A  political 
proverb  says,  *  New  brooms  sweep 
clean.'       Every    Licensing    Board 
elected  in  a  great  town — that  is,  in 
those  centres  of  population  where, 
the  miseries   from  evil  drink    are 
worst — would  feel  great  responsi- 
bility for  executing  its  task  well,  and 
would  have  much  honour  to  earn.  It 
would  not  be  distracted  from  its 
single  high  and  sufficient  problem 
by  the  multifarious  duties  which 
fall  on  town  councillors.  Pride  and 
ambition  would  concur  with  philan- 
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tbropyandpatriofcism  to  make  each 
anxious  and  diligent.,  eager  to  learn, 
and  firm  to  execate.  The  electors 
^^oald  agree  in  claiming  of  the 
elected  to  reduce  the  evils  of  drink 
to  a  minimum,  and  in  some  cases 
^would  make  definite  suggestions 
or  stipulations.  One  pla^  would 
quickly  learn  wisdom  of  another,  if 
each  town  had  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  its  own  evils.  The  p^ace- 
like  jails  which  now  disgrace  our 
civilisation,  and  cause  expense  so 
vast,  are  chiefly  the  fruit  of  this 
pernicious  trade;  and  the  ratepayers 
will  insist  on  quick  abatement  of  the 
evils,  when  th^  get  power  into  their 
own  hands.  What  shadow  of  reason 
is  there  for  doubtiug,  that  such 
Bales  as  are  necessary  and  inevit- 
able will  be  far  more  sagaciously 
managed  by  a  Local  Boani  which 
the  ratepayers  elect  for  this  sole 
purpose,  than  either  by  magistrates 
who  are  irresponsible  and  do  not 
snfTer  sensibly  from  the  public  vice, 
or  by  an  irreaponnble  and  multitudi' 
nous  Committee  of  Parliament? 
Finally,  a  Board  elected  for  this  one 
duty  is  immeasurably  better  than  the 
Town  Councils,  who  are  distracted 
by  an  immensity  of  other  business. 
In  Scotland  we  see  experimentally 
that  this  organ  wholly  fails.  What 
else,  then,  is  possible  P  Why  dis- 
trust an  elective  Licensing  Board  ? 
Let  us  keep  fixedly  in  mind,  that  if 
our  whole  nation  were  to  become 
ardent  teetotalers,  and  had  accepted 
the  Permissive  Veto,  not  the  less  we 
must  have  some  mode  of  selling 
alcohol  when  demanded  by  phy- 
sicians and  surgeoDS  (who  need  it 
for  embrocations  and  tinctures,  even 
if  they  renounce  it  as  dietetic  beve- 
rage or  as  potions) ;  also,  what  is 
less  liable  to  abuse,  alcohol  is  needed 
in  varnishes,  paints,  and  chemicals. 
Let  the  Bight  Hon.  John  Bright 
and  teetotalers  reply :  what  autho- 
rity can  be  trusted  to  guide  all  the 
details  of  the  sale  so  safely  as  a 
small  local  Board  elected  annually 
by  the  ratepayers  P    Such  a  Board 


should  have  full  power  to  frame  its 
own  restrictions,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fraud  of  wine  merchants  or 
chemists  degenerating  into  spirit 
shops,  without  needlessly  harassing 
drinkers  who  insist  that  their  two 
or  three  glasses  a  dav  do  them  good. 
Now  that  the  tide  has  turned  with 
scientific  men,  will  not  these  '  mode- 
rate drinkers '  die  out  without  fur- 
ther harm  to  the  public  morals  P 

Three  or  four  different  systems 
of  regulation  may  at  first  arise. 
A  few  years'  trial  will  decide  which 
is  best.  Active  interchange  of  ex- 
perience and  thought  is  certain  to 
take  place :  indeed  one  of  our  ex- 
isting temperance  magazines  might 
become  a  common  organ  to  many 
towns.  The  flexibility  of  loc^ 
freedom,  the  emulation  of  difierent 
Boards,  and  the  co-operation  by 
mutual  consent,  would  conspire  to 
work  out  the  best  attainable  results. 
To  secure  sufficient  responsibility, 
no  Board  should  be  numerous :  five 
or  seven  persons  may  be  a  full  maxi- 
mum, and  no  Board  should  have  a 
vast  constituency.  Therefore  our 
greatest  towns  ought  to  be  divided 
mto  parts  with  suitable  numbers, 
and  have  Boards  separately  inde- 
pendent. With  a  few  such  pre- 
cautions, the  system  of  elective 
Licensing  Boards,  which  can  impose 
despoticslly  their  own  conditions 
on  the  licences,  but  without  power 
to  bind  their  successors  in  the  next 
year,  appears  to  be  a  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  If  Birmingham 
then  chose  to  try  the  Gothenburg 
system,  this  would  not  give  to  pub- 
licans any  right  of  compensation, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  becoming  partners  in  the 
trade  would  not  find  many  imita- 
tors. 

Sir  Wilfirid  Lawson's  Permissive 
Veto  has  one  apparent  advantage 
in  having  been  so  loug  before  the 
country,  and  having  received  ap- 
plause from  so  many  great  popula- 
tions.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  at 
first  appear  to  say  so,  this  is  x^sally 
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a  weakness  to  it  in  Parliament. 
Many  of  our  legislators  have  been 
accastomed  to  speak  of  it  with  con. 
tempt,  and  cannot  easily  change 
abont  into  approval.  When  a  Minis- 
ter brings  in  a  Bill,  he  does  not  like 
to  adopt  one  which  seems  like 
claiming  that  the  members  shall 
change  round  at  the  dictation  of 
large  popular  constituencies.  He 
will  wish  to  give  to  them  the  argu- 
ment,  or  excuse,  that  they  have  now 
got  a  new  measure — not  one  made  to 
please  fanatical  teetotalers — ^not  one 
which  on  the  face  of  it  aims  to  stop 
the  temperate  use  of  wine  and  beer, 
but  one  which  thej  can  accept 
without  dishonour  or  a  sense  of  de- 
feat. Thus,  from  many  causes,  a 
Bill  for  Licensing  Boards  is  more 
likely  to  pass.  But  let  not  this  be 
interpreted  as  an  undervaluing  of 
Sir  Wilfrid's  eminent  merit  and 
high  services.  He  desires  solely 
the  beatiug  down  of  the  monstrous 
evil.  To  him  is  due  more  largely 
than  to  any  other  public  man  the 
arousing  of  the  nation  against  it.  If 
a  more  complete  Bill  be  carried  in  . 
preference,  Sir  Wilfrid's  inexhaus- 
tible freshness  of  argument,  his 
patience  and  untiring  activity,  and 
what  has  been  happily  called  his 


*•  wise  gaiefy;'  will  have  been  a 
principal  agent  in  its  sacoess.  To 
him  our  thanks  and  onr  honour  will 
be  equally  paid,  though  the  name 
of  another  mover  be  on  the  vicfco- 
rioua  Bill;  and  he  is  far  too  high. 
minded  and  true-hearted  to  care  for 
anything  else  than  the  great  moral 
object  which  he  has  so  long,  so 
laboriously,  and  so  ably  pursned. 
Under  the  pressure  of  his  earnest 
and  versatUe  argument,  viurioiis  sub- 
ordinate societies  have  arisen,  which 
aim  at  separate  parts  of  the  tem- 
perance political  problem — as  those 
for  Sunday  closing,  or  for  shorten- 
ing hours.  Not  for  a  moment  ongbt 
we  to  forget  the  high  service  done 
by  the  late  Archdeacon  Sandford  in 
arousing  the  Church  of  England  to 
act  collectively  in  the  canse  of  Tem- 
perance; yet,  it  is  believed,  even 
the  excellent  Archdeacon  had  his 
flame  kindled  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  and  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance. Noble  efforts  for  a  good  canse 
are  never  thrown  away,  are  never 
ineffectual,  even  when  the  saccess 
does  not  come  in  the  exact  form  for 
which  its  champion  was  contending. 
It  may  hereafter  be  said:  'Other 
men  sowed :  we  reap  the  fruit  of 
their  labours.' 
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WE  have  come  to  be  familiar 
again  with  the  thought  that 
the  eaHih  we  live  upon  has  not 
been  always  fit  to  offer  snch  hos- 
pitaliiy  as  it  offers  to  thankless 
guests  like  ourselves,  who  com- 
monly  chide  at  our  welcome,  and 
yet  are  loth  to  take  leave — ^that 
the  time  which  uncounted  genera- 
tions of  our  race  have  spent  in 
replenishing  the  earth  and  subduing 
it  is  nothing  to  the  time  in  which 
the  earth  was  slowly  preparing  to 
become  an  improvable  habitation. 
We  are  beginning  to  awake  to  a 
thought  which  was  once  more  fami- 
liar still,  that  the  earth  which  was 
BO  long  preparing  is  not  able  to 
nourish  her  children  for  ever,  but 
is  doomed  to  destruction,  which  is 
certain  to  come  at  last,  whether 
barrenness  comes  first  or  no.  There 
is  another  thought  which  seemed 
to  have  been  put  away  for  ever, 
which  few  as  yet  have  called  to 
mind  among  us,  the  thought  that 
the  human  race  is  mortal,  that 
cities,  nations,  institutions,  and 
mankind  itself  are  liable,  like  men, 
to  grow  old  and  die. 

It  has  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  as  long  as  the  earth 
is  habitable  the  human  race  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  and  advance,  in- 
creasing in  knowledge  and  power, 
and  control  of  nature,  long  after 
its  increase  in  numbers  has  been 
arrested,  and  that  the  last  gene- 
ration to  whom  the  earth  yields 
her  strength  will  be  as  energetic  as 
the  best  of  its  predecessors.  The  as- 
sumption is,  probably,  veiy  recent ; 
the  result  of  that  unlimited  hope- 
fulness which  created  the  Freuch 
Revolution  and  survived  it.  Horace 
thought  that  he  was  living  in  a 
world  that  was  rapidly  growing 
worse;  MUton  thought  tiiat  he  was 
living  in  a  world  that  was  rapidly 


growing  less;  and  yet  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  age  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  England,  or  the  age 
of  Augustus  in  Rome,  they  seem 
to  us  ages  in  which  a  man  might 
have  been  proud  to  live,  ages  that 
were  full  of  achievement  in  them- 
selves and  of  promise  for  the  future. 
In  fact,  Horace  and  Milton  looked 
upon  the  life  of  their  time  with  a 
more  sustained,  perhaps  a  more 
reasonable  enthusiasm,  than  the  au- 
thors oiLocksley  Sail  and  Sartor  Be- 
sarins^  although  neither  they  nor 
their  contemporaries  had  reached 
the  pitch  of  self-complacency  which 
makes  it  almost  a  heresy  for  living- 
writers  to  suspect  limits  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  species. 

What  makes  this  self-compla- 
cency more  surprising  is,  that  the 
old  conceptions  of  the  many  mem- 
bers in  one  body,  of  humanity  as 
the  'great  man'  'who  is  always 
learning,*  have  just  come  to  be 
favourite  instruments  of  popular 
speculation.  Until  this  was  so  it 
was  natural  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
perishableness  of  the  individual  and 
the  permanence  of  the  type,  and 
whoever  liked  might  comfort  him- 
self with  the  venerable  belief  that 
all  life  aspired  to  immortality 
and  attained  it,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
immortality  of  the  race.  But  the 
more  clearly  it  comes  home  to  us, 
that  every  kind  of  creature  is  a 
whole  in  itself,  with  a  common  life 
that  is  something  more  than  the 
mere  adding  up  of  the  separate  life 
of  each  creature  of  the  kind,  the 
more  clearly  we  realise  that  that 
life  had  a  beginning  and  a  growth, 
the  more  does  that  question  force 
itself  upon  us  whether  it  has  not 
an  end. 

We  know  that  lizards  were  only 
able  to  develop  themselves  upon  an 
heroic  scale  in  pre-tertiary  times, 
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and  that  cats  have  only  maintained 
an  heroic  development  within  the 
tropics.  Of  coarse  lizards  may  have 
been  dwarfed  by  the  competition  of 
mammals,  and  the  cave  tiger  may 
have  been  starved  ont  of  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  Europe  by  tlie  dis- 
covery that  the  cave  man  was  a 
mightier  hunter  after  all ;  or  lizards 
may  have  dwindled  and  tigers  may 
have  disappeared  under  the  pressure 
of  physical  changes  arotind  them. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  decrepi- 
tude of  the  stocks  of  cultivated  and 
protected  species  of  vines,  of  pota- 
toes, of  mulberry  trees,  and  silk- 
worms, which  exposes  them  to  the 
wholesale  invasion  of  microscopic 
parasites  ?  If  only  vines  and  pota- 
toes suffered  we  might  suspect  that 
it  was  due  to  the  unnatural  way  in 
which  we  propagate  them;  but  as 
silkworms  are  left  in  that  matter  to 
nature,  it  really  seems  as  if  the 
breed  had  grown  old  and  feeble 
under  our  care,  and  that  the  only 
chance  was  to  find  in  some  far 
away  comer  a  breed  which  pre- 
serves some  remains  of  original 
savage  vigour. 

If  silkworms  and  potatoes,  and 
even  vines,  were  ^to  die  of  old  age 
together,  it  would  matter  little;  but 
it  is  a  graver  question  when  we 
come  to  ask,  is  the  human  race 
growing  old,  is  Europe  growing 
old,  is  England  growing  old,  are 
there  any  races  or  countries  which 
have  grown  old  already  ?  Is  there 
any  remedy  which  will  protect  an 
old  community  against  the  diseases 
incident  to  old  age,  and  enable  it  to  do 
what  no  community  has  ever  done, 
and  expire  peaceably  of  old  age 
itself?  It  is  too  soon  to  answer 
these  questions,  which  even  a  sober 
optimist  might  say  it  was  full  soon 
to  ask.  We  do  not  know  yet  how 
far  the  life  of  a  community  resem- 
bles the  life  of  an  individual,  nor 
do  we  know  what  stage  the  life  of 
any  g^ven  community  has  reached. 
Every  highly  developed  society  in- 
cludes b^kward  classes,  the  great 


society  of  mankind  inblades  back- 
ward races ;  who  can  ondertake  to 
be  sure  whether  these  have  grown 
slowlv,  and    are  growing  still,  or 
whether  their  growth  has  been  ar- 
rested, or  if  so,  whether  it  can  be 
renewed  ?    Obviously  the  subject  is 
one  on  which  knowledge  is  very  far 
off,  and  yet  there  may  be  room  for 
opinion,  and  opinion  may  have  its 
use.   No  one  who  is  not  old  aireadj 
knows  when  old  age  will  overtake 
him,  or  what  his  old  age  will  be  if 
he  lives  to  it ;  for  the  old  age  of 
each  generation  is   different  from 
that  of  the  last,  since  it  owes  its 
character  to  thx^ee  variable  things: 
the    character    of   the    generation 
which  is  passing  away,  the  character 
of  the  generation  which  is  still  in 
vigour,  and  the  character  of  the 
generation   which    is   still    young. 
Yet  it  is  well  to  think  about  old 
ago  a  little,  and  to  do  something 
to   prepare    for  it;   at    twenty  it 
is  not  too  soon,  at  fifty  it  is  not 
too    late.      Spinoza  says  there  is 
nothing    of  which   the    free  man 
thinks  so  little  as  death ;  but  after 
all,  every  wise  man  orders  his  earthly 
life  as  if  he  would  certainly  die,  and 
grow  old  if  he  should  live  long 
enough.     It  is  part  of  the  prudence 
of  a  young  man,  an  imperative  part 
of  the  prudence  of  a  man  past  middle 
life,  to  make  a  selection  between  his 
wishes,  and  wean  himself  from  the 
hope  of  living  to  realise  all.    Is  it 
prudent  for  a  community,  or  foranf 
class  within  it,  to  count  on  having 
strength  to  go  on  working  upon  this 
perishable  and  changeable  world  till 
it  has  realised  all  the  ideals  it  set 
out  with,  and  all  the  ideals  which 
have  come   in  sight  by  the  way? 
To  take  an  instance,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  least 
tragical  within  reach,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  towns  of  North- 
em  France  vied  with  each  other 
in  cathedrals  as  recklessly  as  the 
towns  of  Northern  England  hare 
since  vied  with  each  other  in  rail- 
ways, and  the  result  was  that  the 
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cathedral  builders  began  what  their 
saccessora  were  not  able  to  finish. 

The  thonght  of  unfinished  under- 
takings suggests  cue  of  the  most 
obvious  and  far-reaching  contrasts 
between  youth  and  age.  The  free 
disposable  energy  of  youth  is  much 
greater:  a  man  at  sixty  may  do 
much  more  and  better  than  a 
man  at  twenty;  but  the  immensely 
greater  part  of  what  the  man  at 
sixty  does  is  done  because  it  has  to 
be  done,  and  the  more  admirable 
and  efficient  a  man  at  sixty  is,  the 
more  of  what  he  does  is  done  be- 
cause he  has  to  do  it.  The  more 
efficient  and  promising  a  man  of 
twenty  is,  the  more  cf  what  he  does 
is  done  because  he  chooses  to  do  it ; 
he  may  choose  to  do  one  thing  or 
another :  a  young  man  is  free,  com- 
paratively  speaking,  to  leave  what 
he  is  doing  without  loss,  and  to 
tarn  to  something  better.  An  elderly 
man  must  go  on  in  the  main  as  he 
is  going:  he  and  his  dependants 
have  artificial  wants  of  all  kinds, 
that  have  to  be  met  and  attended 
to;  very  likely  it  is  little  or  no 
pleasure  to  gratify  them,  but  to 
form  new  plans  for  others  and  to 
direct  them  into  new  ways  requires 
enterprise  which  he  cannot  com- 
mand now ;  to  form  fresh  hopes 
and  wishes  requires  an  uuexhausted 
energy  of  desire,  which  he  cannot 
command  either.  To  go  as  smoothly 
and  cheerfully  as  possible  through 

more  or  less  profitable  routine  is 
the  most  he  can  reasonably  expect, 
and  in  fact  most  old  people  are  con- 
tent  with  this.  If  tbey  have  been 
tolerably  prudent  and  successful 
the^  find  their  habitual  occupations 
fnutful  and  pleasurable,  and  see 
that  these  are  the  fixed  conditions 
of  other  lives  than  their  own,  so 
that  the  work  to  which  they  are 
committed  still  grows  under  their 
hands.  Itistheirjudgpnent  still  which 
guides  its  growth,  and  their  deci- 
sion is  more  weighty  than  that  of 
the  young  in  proportion  as  they  are 
less  free.    It  is  reasonable  that  the 


past  should  sway  their  inclination 
and  their  judgment,  since  it  has 
accnmuhited  their  means  of  giving 
effect  to  both.  A  man  of  thirty 
may  think  the  way  that  a  man  of 
sixty  lays  out  a  fortune  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  is 
stupid  and  humdrum,  but  after  all 
it  is  the  man  of  sixty  who  has  the 
fortune  to  spend ;  ho  has  come  to  be 
what  he  is  as  a  whole,  both  his 
success  and  the  use  he  makes  of  it 
depend  upon  his  whole  nature.  One 
result  of  the  importance  of  the  old, 
who  have  a  large  amount  of  suc- 
cessfully finished  work  behind  them, 
is  that  they  are  given  to  large  plans; 
in  middle  life  all  the  strength  of 
most  people,  except  bom  projectors, 
is  taken  up  with  work  in  hand; 
daily  claims  are  urgent  and  have  to 
be  provided  for.  But  the  old  are 
free  to  plan  for  others  just  because 
all  the  action  of  which  they  are 
capable  has  become  mechanical. 
David  counting  over  the  treasures 
for  the  temple  that  Solomon  is  to 
build,  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  sur- 
veying  the  Indies  that  Xavier  is  to 
convert,  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart  pon- 
dering over  the  charities  which  his 
successors  are  to  realise,  are  com- 
mon types  enough.  And  here  we 
coine  back  to  the  contrast  between 
youth  and  age:  both  form  large 
schemes,  but  the  means  for  cany- 
ing  them  through  are  all  within  for 
youth  and  all  without  for  age. 
Both  are  liable  to  miscalculate  their 
resources:  youth  thinks  that  be- 
cause it  can  do  anything,  it  can  do 
everything;  age  contemplates  its 
treasure  and  forgets  its  debts. 

Is  this  contrast  between  youth 
and  age  reproduced  in  any  mea- 
sure in  the  civilised  communities  in 
which  men  live  now?  Is  there  a 
period  in  the  life  of  a  nation  when 
its  enterprises  are  suggested  hj  im- 
pulse and  sustained  by  enthusiasm, 
and  another  when  its  enterprises  are 
a  matter  of  calculation  and  depend 
upon  accumulated  resources  ?  It  is 
surprising  how  many  of  the  great 
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acbieyements  of  oar  laoe  have  been 
the  work  of  a  oommimitj  which 
was  never  able  in  the  coarse  of  a 
long  and  glorioas  history  to  repeat 
the  efforts  of  its  early  prime.  The 
Pyramids,  the  gigantic  Doric  tem. 
pies  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  Temple  Platform  at 
Jerasalem,  the  great  cathedrals  of 
the  thirteenth  centory,  the  Yedas, 
the  Homeric  Poems,  the  Divine 
Comedy,  are  all  works  of  immature 
peoples,  of  peoples  who  had  not 
acquired  the  full  command  of  their 
nature  and  circumstances  of  which 
they  were  to  prove  themselves 
capable.  Many  of  these  works  de- 
manded costly,  sustained,  disinter- 
ested efforts ;  it  would  be  misleading 
to  speak  of  sacrifices,  individualism 
was  not  suppressed,  it  was  dormant; 
if  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  and 
the  Temple  Platform  murmured,  it 
was  not  because  they  were  taken 
away  from  what  they  wished  to  do 
for  themselves,  but  simply  because 
they  were  overtasked  and  resented 
the  strain.  A  gifted  nation  in  its 
youth  makes  the  first  essay  of  its 
strength  in  pursuit  of  some  common 
ideal,  the  special  needs  and  desires 
of  individuals  are  recognised  after- 
wards; and  it  is  only  the  rarest 
natures  which  can  put  them  aside 
when  they  have  once  forced  them- 
selves into  consciousness.  Here, 
too,  the  larger  organism  repeats  the 
experience  of  the  smaller,  for  we 
find  that  the  young  are  ignorant  of 
the  specialities  of  their  nature,  and 
only  know  the  vague  fluid  body  of 
hopeful  energy  which  moveth  alto- 
gether, if  it  move  at  all,  under  the 
impulse  of  aspirations  which  they 
feel  of  themselves  or  adopt  from 
without. 

By-and.by  they  find  out  the 
things  they  really  like  and  are  fit 
for,  and  then  they  try  to  get  as 
much  of  these  as  they  can  without 
doing  harm,  or  running  great  risks, 
or  inking  too  much  trouble,  and 
onl^  spend  their  spare  time,  and 
their   spare    strength,    and    their 


spare  means  on  the  impersonal  ob. 
jects  which  they  still  admire  most 
Crusades  are,  as  a  rale,  only  under- 
taken by  the  yoang ;  as  soon  k 
Europe  had  recovered  itself  from 
the  confusion  of  the  tenth  centaiy. 
it  was  ready  to  throw  itself  v 
masse  upon  the  East  to  recorar 
the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine  for 
Christendom;  and  even  the  caW 
mities  of  the  first  crasade,  and  tk 
collapse  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, did  not  prevent  a  secoDC 
expedition,  as  imposing  and  spoil- 
taneous  as  the  first.  After  that  ih 
crusades  passed  into  the  order  d 
duties  which  conscientious  people 
are  anxious  to  see  some  one  elft 
discharge.  As  soon  as  the  U- 
owners  of  England  had  secured 
themselves  against  the  arbitrary 
exactions  of  the  Crown,  by  wh(&; 
help  the  better  of  them  had  re- 
strained the  worse  from  making  tb 
castles  centres  of  brigands^  tbej 
were  ready  to  incorporate  Wales. 
and  attempt  the  subjugation  of 
Scotland  and  France.  Un&rHenir 
VIII.  the  English  nation  was  cTery 
way  stronger  than  under  Bdwarc 
m.,  but  it  was  not  equal  to  re- 
newing the  hundred  years'  war.  It 
is  richer,  more  numerous,  more  dL*- 
ciplined  now  than  when  it  plungea 
into  the  struggle  against  the  Co^ 
vention  and  the  First  Napoleon, 
but  the  classes  which  then  gni^ 
and  sustained  the  resistance  o! 
Europe  have  too  many  interests 
and  engagements  now  to  renew  tk 
adventure  on  which  they  embarkw 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sedate  dd 
vigorous  youth,  having  just  awaked 
to  a  common  consdousneas  of  & 
rational,  manly  life,  out  of  tbe 
curious  lethargy  which  settled  do^n 
upon  almost  the  whole  conntt^f 
between  1660  and  1760.  i*^' 
becoming  probable  already  that  ^ 
immense  industrial  effort  wlu» 
began  with  the  disooveij  of  wj 
st^un  engine  has  reached  &^<^ 
passed  its  maximam  of  iotem^^^f 
The  eight  hoars   movement  ib  ^ 
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sign  that  the  working'  classes  feel 
that  thej  have  a  right  to  hegin  to 
tako  their  ease  after  three  genera* 
tions  of  nnparalleled  exertion;  as 
tbe  goyeming  classes,  after  the  xm- 
satisfactorj  close  of  the   Crimean 
TV'ar,    decided   that    England  had 
done  enough  for  the  police  of  En- 
rox>e.     As  the  Saga  Man  says,  '  Bat 
a  little  while  is  hand  fain  of  hlow/ 
the  contests  of  war  and  the  con- 
tests of  industry  cannot  go  on  for 
ever;   when  a  great  territorial  or 
commercial  position  has  been  won, 
the  time  comes  inevitably,  and  so 
rightly,  when  those  who  have  won 
it  are  content  to  enjoy  it  and  main- 
tain  it,   and    no  longer  desire  to 
extend  it.     There  is  nothing  omi- 
nons  or  alarming  in  this ;  we  need 
not    conclude  when  we    see    this 
temper  in  an  individual  or  a  com- 
munity that  the  best  days  of  either 
are  over.     In  Japan  and  America 
antamn  is  the  best  part  of  the  year  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  a  life  there 
need  be  no  drawback  to  its  enjoy- 
ment,  for  we    do    not  know  the 
length  of  that  year;    we  do  not 
know,  even,  whether  what  we  see 
is  autumn  or  sunmier,  thoagh  we 
may  be  pretty  sore  that  spring  is 
gone  by. 

The  readiness  to  make  efforts 
becanse  the  whole  strength  of  the 
common  life  has  not  yet  been  par- 
celled out  among  the  growing  mul- 
titude of  special  claims,  is  only 
one  proof  of  the  vigour  of  youth, 
which  mast  always  be  enviable  to 
the  most  prosperous  old  age.  An- 
other contrast  may  be  found  in  the 
sense  of  difficulties :  a  young  man 
feels  a  deficiency  of  energy  or  of 
coarage;  an  old  man  has  proved 
his  strength,  and  need  not  distrust 
himself,  but  he  has  a  perception  of 
obstacles  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things.  Now,  the  shrinking  from 
reforms  which  we  see  in  a  State 
like  France,  is  mainly  of  the  latter 
character.  There  is  a  complicated 
system  which  everybody,  except  a 
few  hundred  thousand  ouvriers  and 


a  few  hundred  stndents,  is  afraid 
to  meddle  with.  Les  ministres  pas- 
sent  et  les  hureaux  restant  is  a 
proverb  which  every  day  shows  to 
be  more  important.  Everybody  who 
wishes  to  make  large  changes  is 
batdked  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
population  for  which  the  changes 
are  planned,  the  officials  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  carried  out,  are  what 
they  are,  and  will  be  too  much  for 
him.  The  Convention  proved,  once 
for  all,  that  the  will  of  the  most 
fervent  and  enlightened  autocrat 
nmy  be  baffied  by  passive,  unavowed 
resistance.  The  parts  of  the  work 
of  the  Convention  that  have  lived 
are  those  that  popular  passion  had 
anticipated,  or  those  which  Napo- 
leon appropriated  as  the  founda- 
tions of  his  civil  fEime.  The  most 
vehement  resolutions  of  the  most 
vigorous  old  age  are  really  only 
effective  so  far  as  they  reinforce 
permanent  existing  inclinations  and 
interests. 

Another  way  in  which  we  majr 
measure  the  progress  of  indivi- 
duals and  communities  to  old  age 
is,  by  the  number  of  capacities 
they  have  attained  and  survived. 
For  instance.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has 
judiciously  observed  that  a  taste 
for  poetry  comes  with  the  beard, 
and  disappears  when  a  man  no 
longer  cares  for  sweets.  It  might 
also  be  conjectured  that  the  taste 
for  discussion  begins  later  and  lasts 
longer,  corresponding  roughly  with 
the  ta^ste  for  wine;  both  tastes, 
when  strong  and  genuine,  are  very 
lasting,  and  are  not  perceptibly 
affected  till  the  whole  man  begins 
to  break  up,  but  in  ordinary  cases 
both  lose  tneir  zest,  after  the  first 
few  years  of  maxriage.  Again,  the 
taste  for  information  coincides 
pretty  closelv  with  the  taste  for 
money.  Both  manifest  themselves 
at  first  sporadically.  People  begin 
by  wanting  information  about  spe- 
cial subjects,  and  wanting  money 
for  special  objects ;  it  is  only  gra- 
dually that  eiuier  desire  generausea 
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itself,  and  for  a  long  time  it  has  to 
contend  against  the  distraction, 
perhaps  the  opposition,  of  other 
more  familiar  wants.  For  the  most 
part  the  result  of  this  competition 
is,  that  the  desire  for  money  or  for 
knowledge  is  either  stifled  or  li- 
mited ;  but  when  it  survives  unim- 
paired it  grows  and  gathers  strength 
up  to  the  last.  A  man  with  a 
strong  turn  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge or  money  never  stops  to  think 
what  is  the  use  of  either;  it  is 
enough  that  one  of  his  most  active 
faculties — perhaps  his  only  active 
faculty — is  getting  the  exercise  that 
it  is  fit  for,  und  that  he  feels  him- 
self co-operatiug  with  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things.  Nothing 
is  more  unreasonable  than  to  cen- 
sure such  men  because  they  do  not 
leave  the  task  of  accumulation, 
for  which  they  have  come  to  be 
well  adapted,  and  undertake  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  task  of 
employing  their  accumulations  in 
such  a  way  that  they  and  others 
may  be  heartily  glad  of  their  lives. 
Commonly,  the  desire  of  gladness 
has  been  outlived  long  before  the 
capacity  of  accumulation  has  come 
to  its  height. 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that 
people  with  large  beards  or  a  sweet 
tooth  have  an  especial  taste  for 
poetry,  or  that  hard  disputants  are 
commonly  hard  drinkers,  or  that 
men  of  science  make  large  fortunes, 
but  that  the  years  in  which  that 
element  of  life  which  runs  to  the 
material  taste  is  most  vigorous  are 
also  the  years  in  which  the  same 
or  another  element  runs  with  most 
vigour  to  the  immaterial  taste. 
Nor  must  we  confound  the  taste 
for  acquired  information,  which  is 
a  hardly  earned  possession,  with 
the  receptivity,  which  is  simply  an 
affair  of  memory,  and  is  commonly 
most  vigorous  in  early  youth.  One 
inference  from  this  series  of  desires 
is  applicable  both  to  individuals 
and  communities ;  it  is  obvious  that 
the  latest  are  by  no  means  always 


the  best.  As  Goethe  says,  there 
are  many  things  in  which  it  is  hard 
to  be  as  wise  at  sixty  as  at  tw^enty ; 
and  if  we  are  to  profit  by  experi- 
ence  to  the  end,  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  betimes  to  cultivate  the  piety 
which  cherishes  the  unretnruing 
past. 

Another  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  assumption  that 
the  desires  and  capacities  of  the 
individual  and  the  community  tend 
to  succeed  each  other  in  pretty 
much  the  same  order  is,  that  in  an 
old  community  most  individuals 
will  find  themselves  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  lives  in  a  state  of 
sterile  antagonism  to  the  general 
movement,  more  or  less  developed 
as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  when  a 
community  has  reached  the  stage 
when  men  of  high  character  and 
position  take  important  decisions, 
face  great  risks,  sustain  great  la- 
bours, without  having  their  feelings 
much  roused  or  their  imagination 
exalted,  there  will  be  a  large  pro^ 
portion  of  individuals  who  cannot 
figure  to  themselves  a  great  achieve- 
ment without  a  great  enthusiasm. 
In  some  of  these  this  temper  will 
survive  till  the  power  of  literary 
expression  is  perfected  with  prac- 
tice, and  then  they  will  set  forth 
rhetorically  to  the  glory  of  the  men 
who  did  great  things,  a  number  of 
splendid  motives  which  they  did 
not  feel  and  did  not  need,  and  wOl 
assume  they  are  still  living  in  an 
age  of  heroism  and  romance.  The 
tendency  to  take  a  romantic  view 
of  the  higher  moments  of  potent 
and  beneficent  lives  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  propensity  to  take 
a  sentimental  view  of  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  existence;  and  so  a 
community  which  has  pretty  well 
outlived  poetry  may  be  importuned 
by  the  recurrent  velleities  of  youths 
and  maidens,  who  endeavour  to 
persuade  each  othei  that  poetry  is 
eternal,  and  that  the  least  un- 
promising among  them  are  poets 
and  poetesses.      So,  too^   a  com- 
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mnnity  which  has  oatlived  the 
period  of  ahstract  discussion  maj 
be  more  seriouslj  molested  bj 
earnest  talk  about  eternal  problems 
and  sacred  rights  on  the  part  of 
eager  adults  who  have  still  to 
learn  that  they  are  living  in  a  time 
which,  if  it  is  to  deal  proBtably 
-with  its  own  affairs  by  its  own 
resources,  must  do  its  best  to  keep 
io  facts  and  interests.  When  the 
ivhole  life  has  been  well  ordered, 
facts  and  interests  do  not  absorb  it 
all,  even  when  these  are  the  chief 
of  its  new  and  urgent  concerns; 
the  ideals  which  were  nursed,  the 
principles  which  were  settled  at  the 
appropriate  time,  are  a  present  pos- 
session to  the  end ;  the  ideals  of  a 
community  are  to  be  found  in  its 
classics,  its  principles  are  to  be 
found  in  its  institutions.  A  nation's 
old  age  is  likely  to  be  dishonourable 
Tvhcn  the  great  deeds  of  its  youth 
are  matters  for  apology,  the  great 
books  of  its  youth  and  prime  are 
left  to  librarians,  and  its  monuments 
and  institutions  are  nothing  to  the 
living  but  costly  relics  and  an 
embarrassing  pageantry ;  and  the 
dishonourable  old  age  of  a  nation 
is  always  calamitous,  while  the  dis- 
honourable old  age  of  a  man  is 
often,  as  it  seems  to  himself, 
enjoyable,  and  to  others  the  more 
scandalous  because  it  is  enviable. 

There  is  a  pleasanter  side  to 
these  questions  :  the  fact  that  there 
are  always  young  people  in  an  old 
society  is  under  favourable  circum- 
stances a  perpetual  renewal  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  pledge  of 
permanence  which  perishable  crea^ 
tures  can  expect ;  and  though  they 
are  always  liable  to  strike  their 
elders  as  something  of  an  imper- 
tinence, and  though  this  liability  is 
apt  to  increase  as  the  burden  of 
dead  observances  which  each  gene- 
ration takes  up  in  turn  grows 
heavier,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
dwell  more  upon  this  than  on  the 
stimulus  which  the  young  give  to 
the  fitful  progress  of  human  adffairs ; 


but  for  them  the  world  would 
weary  itself  with  marking  time 
and  not  go  forward.  Then,  too,  as 
the  body  continues  to  renew  itself 
when  it  has  ceased  to  grow,  we  find 
that  sometimes  vigorous  natures 
renew  their  youth.  To  take  two 
examples  only  from  the  old  world 
and  the  new — Euripides  had  grown 
young  again  among  the  wooded 
nills  of  Macedon  when  he  wrote 
the  BacchcBt  so  full  of  the  romantic 
passion  of  nature  and  mysticism ; 
Gentz  had  grown  young  again  at 
the  feet  of  Fanny  ELsler  when  he 
undertook  to  instruct  Rahel 
Varnhagen  von  Ense  in  true  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  kind  of  rejuvenescence  is 
naturally  more  conspicuous  in  a 
society  than  in  an  individual.  At 
the  end  of  last  centnir  it  was 
general  both  in  England  and 
France,  the  passion  for  simplicity, 
for  primitive  emotions,  the  resolu- 
tion to  find  the  worth  of  life  in 
persons,  not  in  things — in  life  itself, 
not  in  its  furniture.  The  whole 
train  of  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
gather  round  Percy's  Ballads  and 
the  romances  which  glorify  love  in 
a  cottage  are  the  expression  of  a 
genuine  effort  to  grow  young  again^ 
more  genuine  than  the  better  in- 
structed romanticism  which  came 
later  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
when  the  tumult  of  the  Napoleonio 
wars  had  gone  by.  Both  appealed 
to  the  young  and  were  carried 
forward  by  them,  but  the  earlier, 
cruder,  more  genuine  romanticism 
was  not  exactly  initiated  by  them^ 
but  by  men  who  had  passed  middle 
life  themselves  and  looked  back  to 
their  own  youth  and  to  the  youth 
of  their  world,  and  wished  to  train 
the  young  they  saw  around  them 
to  remain  yoong  in  heart  through 
life. 

After  all  it  may  be  said  that 
these  are  only  palliatives,  and  the 
thought  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  all 
communities  to  grow  old  sooner  or 
later  is  so  unwelcome  that  it  would 
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be  pleasant  to  regard  it  as  i&istaken, 
especiallj  when  we  remember  that 
old  people  do  not  live  longer  be- 
canse  their  winter  is  broken  for  a 
moment  by  a  false  and  fleeting 
spring  like  that  which  tempts 
labomnms  to  bloom  again  in  No- 
vember. The  fact  that  Hesiod 
imagines  that  he  was  living  in  the 
old  age  of  an  effete  and  wicked 
world  is  enongh  by  itself  to  check 
gloomy  forebodings.  Everything 
for  which  Greece  is  memorable, 
except  his  own  poems  and  the  Hiad 
and  the  Odyssey ,  grew  np  after  he 
had  proclaimed  the  utter  decadence 
and  moral  and  spiritual  bankruptcy 
of  Greece. 

And  yet  if  we  compare  society 
as  we  And  it  in  the  poems  which 
we  know  under  the  name  of  Homer, 
and  society  as  we  find  it  in  the 
poems  which  we  know  under  the 
name  of  Hesiod,  we  see  that  between 
the  two  it  has  really  grown  old  and 
worn  out ;  but  what  we  do  not  see 
is  that  under  the  effete  society 
there  were  the  materials  of  a  new 
society  ready  to  grow  up  and  re- 
place the  old.  Most  likely  the 
classes  who  made  up  the  society  of 
the  old  regime  in  Prance  were  ex- 
hausted when  the  Revolution  came. 
So  far  as  they  survived  the  crash 
they  may  still  flourish  in  honourable 
elegance  and  be  valuable  ornaments 
to  the  nation  ;  but  they  will  hardly 
renew  their  youth.  Still  it  would 
be  premature  to  conclude  that 
France  is  old ;  we  do  not  yet  know 
how  much  reserve  vitality  is  stored 
up  among  the  peasantry  and  awaits 
development.  Polybius  was  almost 
a  contemporary  of  Theocritus,  and 
the  Greece  of  Polybius  is  certainly 
hopelessly  old.  The  thrifty  burghers 
who  love  pleasure  and  money  and 
reflise  to  bring  up  more  children 
than  one  or  two  at  most,  for  whom 
they  can  secure  a  life  of  unearned 
ease — the  mobs  whose  passions  have 
survived  their  energies  make  up  an 
effete  society  if  ever  there  was  one, 
but  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of 


Sicily,  the  vintagers  of  the  J&gm, 
were  still  as  fresh  and  unexhausted 
as  Bretons  or  Auvergnats,  and 
under  &vourable  ^nrcumstanon 
Greek  civilisation  might  have  begun 
anew  with  them. 

In  general  we  might  say  that  a 
nation  is  old  which  has  passed 
through  most  of  the  stages  of  social 
activity  which  correspond  to  tbe 
stages  of  individual  activity;  aod, 
although  this  is  always  subject  to 
the  proviso  that  the  life  which  re- 
presents a  nation  in  history  passes 
over  large  numbers,  it  may  be  t^e 
majority,  of  the  nation  withont 
really  affecting  them,  at  any  rate 
without  penetrating  and  ezhanst- 
ing  them,  it  is  probable  that  this 
proviso  counts  for  less  than  it 
has  done  at  some  former  times. 
Classes  which  do  not  share  the 
knowledge  and  the  resources  of 
the  representative  class  may  reiy 
likely  be  the  reserve  of  a  nation; 
but  this  likelihood  is  less  when  ve 
see  them  aping  the  representaiaTe 
class  unprofitably  at  a  distance,  or 
when  the  mere  pressure  of  supe- 
riority grinds  away  all  that  is  cha- 
racteristic and  pleasurable  in  their 
life  on  the  ground  that  it  is  obsolete. 
When  they  lay  aside  their  snper- 
stitions  and  still  remain  outside 
science,  and  their  customs  asd 
sports  without  entering  into  the 
pleasures,  such  as  they  are,  of  the 
fashionable  culture,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  hoped  from  them. 
Rapidity  of  communication  make 
it  much  easier  for  the  elite  of  ft 
society  to  avail  themselves  of  all  its 
resources,  and  to  spread  a  thin 
layer  of  such  behaviour  as  they 
approve  over  the  whole  of  its  snr- 
f  ace,  but  when  they  have  oome  to 
the  end  of  their  ideas  and  their 
interests  it  makes  them  mncli 
harder  to  replace. 

A  little  more  intelligence  andj 
little  more  resolution,  and  a  good 
deal  more  application,  might  have 
prolonged  the  felicity  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines  for  centuries.    Bren 
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after  Diocleiian  bad  provided  the 
empire  with  an  adminiBtration 
which  was  onerous  when  wealth 
continned  stationary,  the  energy 
expended  first  in  repressing  the 
growth  of  a  new  religion,  and  then 
in  regulating  disputes  among  its 
adherents,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient)  with  due  vigilance,  if  not 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the 
poor  lands  between  the  Ehine,  the 
Vistula,  and  the  Danube  from 
colonising  the  rich  wastes  within 
tbe  Roman  frontier,  at  least  to 
conduct  chauffes  which  had  become 
inevitable  without  the  ruinous  dis- 
turbances in  whose  course  the 
postal  services  and  the  main  roads 
were  broken  up,  and  most  cities 
were  sacked  and  ransomed,  and 
sacked  and  lefl  in  a  condition  to 
treat  their  public  buildings  as 
quarries.  But  the  intelligence,  the 
resolution,  the  application,  the  vigi* 
lance,  the  energy  were  wanting ;  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  full  know- 
ledge  of  the  need  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  call  them  forth.  The  effort 
necessary  was  never  greater  than 
that  which  had  crushea  the  Gimbri 
and  the  Teutones;  never  so  great 
as  that  which  was  put  forth  by  the 
generations  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  struggle  with  Carthage  and 
-with  Samnium.  K  it  was  not 
made,  we  may  infer  that  the  empire 
was  like  Horace's  racer — ^kept  in 
harness  too  long  after  the  strength 
had  failed  that  was  readv  to  answer 
the  goad.  Meanwhile,  the  peasants 
of  the  central  and  southern  hills 
and  of  the  northern  plain  lived  on 
and  formed  the  substratum  of  the 
brilliant  life  which  began  i^in  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  maintained 
itself  till  the  sixteenth,  when  its 
development  was  interrupted  as 
much  by  the  dead  weight  of  the 
Spanish  ascendency  as  by  the  reck- 
less selfishness  let  loose  by  the 
Renaissance.  The  compression  of 
tbe  spiritual  life  of  the  country  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  repression  of  all  life 


in  the  nineteenth,  weighed  upon  the 
towns,  while  the  peasants  had  only 
to  bear  the  familiar  burdens  of  an 
obsolete  feudalism,  and  retained 
their  medi»val  life,  with  its  gaiety 
and  picturesqueness  and  traditions 
unimpaired.  Now  that  the  life  of 
the  towns  has  recovered  a  qualified 
freedom,  it  will  be  recruited  by  the 
most  vigorous  life  of  the  country, 
and  the  difference  between  the  two 
in  culture  and  desires  will,  so  long 
as  it  lasts,  be  a  stimulus  to  the 
immigrants.  For  culture  is  like 
heat,  in  this — ^that  a  given  amount 
of  it  does  less  and  less  work  in 
proportion  as  it  is  equally  diffused. 
The  Koran  is  more  equably  diffused 
in  Mahometan  countries ;  the  Con- 
fucian code  of  conduct  is  more 
equably  diffused  in  China  than  the 
higher  and  more  complex  standards 
of  the  West,  which  are  still  effi- 
cacious  to  promote  improvement, 
just  because  they  are  still  disputed. 
An  Asiatic  creed  is  impotent  be- 
cause everybody  is  prepared  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  truism,  in  certain 
moods,  which  in  most  individuals 
recur  at  distant  and  uncertain  in- 
tervals. We  need  not  go  to  Asia 
for  examples  of  this.  The  views  of 
life  which  Whitefield  and  the  Wes. 
leys  preached  were  much  more 
effective  in  getting  people  to  take 
trouble  and  do  what  they  disliked 
themselves,  and  make  other  people 
do  what  they  disliked,  when  they 
were  contested  and  new  than  now, 
when  most  people  who  understand 
them  at  all  and  think  about  them 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  arc 
true,  and  suppose  that  it  is  more  or 
less  wicked  on  their  own  part  not 
to  care  about  them  more. 

Perhaps  this  itself  is  a  sign  that 
the  classes  which  have  done  us  so 
much  service  by  propagating  the 
ideas  of  Wesley  and  Cobden  are 
old  already,  although  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  they  will  long 
continue  to  enjoy  their  conquests, 
and  are  still  far  distant  from  the 
senile  decay  which  is  to  be  witnessed 
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in  most  Mahometan  coantries  and 
in  China,  though  there  the  process 
of  disintegration  is  less  advanced ; 
while  Japan^  where  the  centralised 
power  of  the  Tycoon,  administered 
upon  Confucian  principles,  was 
balanced  bj  the  chivalrous  feudal- 
ism  of  the  Samurai — was  ready 
for  a  thorough  transformation  when 
the  complicated  system  of  counter- 
checks,  established  in  the  seven, 
teenth  century,  was  broken  up  by 
the  desire  of  Satsuma  and  other 
princes,  to  share  with  the  Tycoon 
in  the  advantages  of  foreign  trade. 
In  dealing  with  rudimentary 
communities,  the  general  diffusion 
and  exhaustion  of  ideas,  the  decay 
of  institutions,  the  failure  of  energy, 
are  the  most  obvious  signs  of  old 
age ;  for  in  such  communities  the 
spiritual  outfit  has  been  completed 
soon.  Confucius,  who  was  an  an- 
tiquary, could  only  carry  his 
inquiries  two  or  three  centuries 
back.  Two  or  three  centuries  later, 
Mencius  completed  Confucius  by 
the  observation  that  emotion  must 
be  reckoned  as  well  as  purpose  in 
estimating  the  worth  of  life.  Since 
then  China  has  lived  for  two 
thousand  years  on  the  work  of 
those  five  centuries — ^the  doctrines 
of  Confucius,  as  explained  and  de- 
fended by  Mencius,  have  gained  a 
more  and  more  undisputed  autho- 
rity, and  have  been  applied  with 
less  and  less  sincerity  over  a  wider 
and  wider  area.  That  has  been 
almost  all  the  history;  only,  as  Con- 
fucianism is  a  doctrine  for  'the 
superior  man,'  Buddhism,  when 
once  imported,  has  held  its  ground 
for  the  consolation  of  the  majority 
who  are  not  *  superior.'  Again, 
Mahometan  civilisation,  in  all  its 
essentials,  completed  itself  in  the 
first  six  hundred,  not  to  say  the 
first  three  hundred,  years  of  its 
existence.  The  culture  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  earlier  Abbassides 
have  been  more  or  less  imperfectly 
reproduced  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period  in  different  regions  at  dif- 


ferent times  by  different  noes  aS 
over  the  Mussulman  worid.  Tkt 
has  been  the  history  of  Islam.  One 
may  say  that  each  particular  Mns. 
sulman  society  ages  early;  kt, 
apparently,  the  death  of  one  is  so 
obstacle  to  the  birth  of  anotber. 
Islam  still  seems  capable  of  spread- 
ing as  long  as  there  is  new  or  even 
fallow  ground  available  for  it  to 
break  up  ;  but  it  is  a  very  ezhanst- 
ing  crop  for  the  human  spirit  to 
bear. 

In  the  communities  of  whicli  ve 
naturally  think  more  because  ire 
owe  them  more — in  those  of  which 
we  hope  more,  because  we  lire  in 
them — the  period  of  growth  hu 
been  longer  in  proportion,  and  ^ 
series  of  changes  has  been  positi?ek 
longer,  with  more  of  an  inteml 
between  them. 

Five  or  six  centuries  cover  tlie 
whole  history  of  Greece,  from  the 
rise  of  Sparta  to  the  fall  of  Cormtb, 
and  it  is  only  the  last  century  wfaicii 
passes  without  prog^ress.  First 
there  was  the  development  of  choni 
poetry  on  the  mainland,  of  more 
subjective  songs  among  the  islanders, 
closely  followed  or  accompanied  bj 
the  systematic  physical  exercises 
which  were  encouraged  by  ihe 
sacred  games ;  then  came  the  fii^ 
and  greatest  triumphs  of  sculpture 
and  architecture,  and  with  themtlie 
speculative  activity  of  Athens  de- 
dared  itself  first  in  the  drams  and 
the  stimulating  discussions  of  the 
Sophists,  then  in  oratory  and  more 
serious  philosophy,  while  scnlptflre 
became  first  romantic  and  then 
realist,  and  painting  emancipated 
itself  from  the  limitations  of  sjm- 
bolic  and  decorative  representstioD, 
and  the  drama  accomplished  tbe 
not  inglorious  transition  from  Aris- 
tophanes  and  Euripides  to  Me- 
nander.  The  last  stages  of  the 
growth  were  traversed  in  the  midst 
of  unmistakable  decay :  the  snp^ 
rior  men  of  the  community  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  becoming 
egoists,  the  philosophers  quite  as 
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much  as  the  politicians,  the  inferiors 
held  themselves  apart,  and  were 
snspicions  of  every  leader  and  gave 
effective  support  to  none,  and  the 
«nvions  appetites  of  the  majority 
l)ecame  increasingly  menacing  to 
"the  minority.  The  establishment 
of  the  Macedonian  Protectorate 
really  saved  Greece  from  snicide. 
The  conqnest  of  all  the  valuable 
parts  of  the  Persian  Empire  drew 
off  restless  and  greedy  spirits  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  quieter  residue  to  pass  the 
old  age  of  the  nation  almost  as 
tranquilly  as  its  prime.  There  were, 
indeed,  two  ereat  curses  of  old  age 
Against  which  the  Macedonian  Pro- 
tectorate  was  necessarily  powerless 
— cynicism  and  poverty.  In  all 
probability  the  Greek  soil  was  as 
nearly  worked  out  as  the  Greek 
race  ;  at  any  rate  the  repugnance  of 
the  Greeks  to  any  lalK>ur  that 
•cramped  the  limbs  made  an  indus- 
trial development  on  a  large  scale 
impossible ;  but  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment, which  corresponds  to  an 
industrial  development,  went  for- 
ward  with  great  vigour.  Informa- 
tion on  all  subjects,  including  phy- 
sical  subjects,  accumulated  steadily ; 
literature  was  still  cultivated,  and 
there  were  poets,  but  their  work 
^as  less  valuable  than  that  of  critics. 
In  fact,  BO  far  as  speculation  and 
ideal  interests  go,  the  work  of 
Aristarchus  and  Hipparchus  and 
Euclid,  to  say  nothing  of  Archimedes, 
-was  worth  everything  done  in  Greek 
l)etween  Aristotle  and  Epictetus. 

The  growth  of  l^ome  was  slow 
•compared  with  the  growth  of 
Oreece.  There  are  three  centuries 
from  the  great  works  of  the  mon- 
archy to  the  beginning  of  the 
Pumc  Wars,  which  determined  the 
exhaustion  of  the  most  numerous 
and  not  least  worthy  class  of  the 
the  nation;  yet  the  four  or  five 
centuries  which  followed  were  cen- 
turies of  full  uninterrupted  progress ; 
even  when  tho  frontiers  of  the 
Bhine  and  Danube  were  compro- 
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mised  there  was  still  considerable 
growth  within  limits  that  were  get- 
ting narrower.  Tribonian  is  an 
advance  upon  Papinian,  and  St. 
Sophia  is  an  advance  upon  the 
Pantheon  in  a  very  real  sense. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  which  had  been 
brought  into  cultivation  early  in 
the  empire,  was  one  cause  of  the 
collapse  of  the  fourth  century ;  an- 
other was  the  abandonment  of  the 
sound  old  rule  of  conquering  every 
tribe  on  the  borders  as  soon  as  it 
became  troublesome ;  but  no  doubt 
the  chief  causes  were  the  failing 
powers  of  the  administration  and 
its  growing  claims.  But  how  was 
it  tiiat  a  civilisation  which  had 
seemed  morally  and  materially  bank- 
rupt in  the  days  of  the  Gracchi  grew 
and  flourished  so  long  ?  It  may  be 
answered  that  Rome  was  really  saved 
by  the  cosmopolitan  industrialism 
which  Gains  Gracchus  founded  when 
he  made  over  the  realm  of  Attains 
to  the  puhliea/ni,  Rome,  like  Greece, 
had  no  manufactures  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  but  the  development 
of  the  energy  of  contractors  for 
administrative  and  engineering  pur- 
poses, and  the  immense  extension 
of  trade,  gave  a  stability  to  Roman 
society  which  enabled  it  to  maintain 
itself,  and  to  expand  as  long  as  there 
was  land  which  could  be  cheaply 
cleared  within  easy  reach  of  the 
military  roads. 

While  civilisation  was  growing, 
knowledge  stood  almost  still :  nearly 
all  that  could  be  learnt  by  systema- 
tising  simple  observations  had  been 
methodically  arranged  by  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Aristotle ;  even 
in  medicine  there  was  little  progress, 
for  dissection  was  as  unpopular  then 
as  vivisection  is  now.  Other 
sciences  were  starved  for  want  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  practised  me- 
chanic, who  suggests  new  observa- 
tions and  experiments  to  speculative 
inquirers. 

In  most  things  the  condition  ot 
Europe  now  TwSUa  the  condition  ot 
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tlie  Mediterranean  lands  in  the  daj^ 
of  the  Antonines.  There  is  an  effort, 
not  barren,  to  galvanise  old  beliefs : 
there  is  a  growing  gentleness  of 
manners :  there  is  an  expansion  of 
good  will:  there  is  a  large  store  of 
resolts  of  past  efforts  whjch,  upon 
the  whole,  are  being  wisely  har- 
Tested :  there  is  a  pef  ceptible,  b^t 
not  a  conspicuous  decline  of  r^i^ 


to  mfi^e  new  efQ^rts,  Bni 
there  ,are  two  great  ^ifferenccA  in 
pur  favour— rknowledge  .and  nia- 
chinery,  whiph  Qiake  the  efforts  and 
the  energies .  of  a  few  profitable  to 
n^any,  are  still  in  n^id  progress. 
This  is  a  fJEur,  groi;Lnd  for  hope  tjiat 
the  deadly  crisis^  wJuch  w|is  then  so 
ne^Ty  is  farther  off  from.  us. 

Cr.  A,  SiMCOX.   . 
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THE  iiiree  donntrieB  witili  which  I 
'  now^proposeto^eal  have  one* 
characteFLstic  iiii>  <K>inmoi]u      They* 
all  poas608  oolo^ea.which  are  more^ 
OF  lefls  veiilthy  o&d  important.    At 
one  .pe]!ix>d  in  rtheix  hi8toTy,i  too/ 
they    h&ve  •  each^-  taken  '  the  lead; 
amongst  .the'  maritime  <  nationar 
<^  <the     old    •world..     Spain    in. 
pMrtibidar    stands    forth    as    .the> 
oonntrjt  wbioh-  has   made    more, 
extended  geogmphioal  discoveries^, 
and  at  one  time^nJed  over  a  moret 
extended  temtonrialHBmpire,'  than, 
any  other  nattoi^  whichr  the  world 
has  ever  seen.    In  the  hiffh  days  of. 
Spanish  glory-  her  sovereigna  were, 
noi  merely  dominsoitinEarope,  bat 
over  all  the  ^  difieevered  portrons  -  of 
the  new  world,  i    They  governed- 
almost  a  continent  and  a  half  in  the^ 
two   Amerieasy   and  appeared   tO/ 
grow,  year  hv  year^  in  power  and) 
dominion,     till   their    might    was 
broken  by  the  slow  attrition  of  stab^ 
bom  Dntch  resistaaoe,  and  the  de«. 
feat  of  the  Armada.     Since  then, 
Spain  may  be  said  to  have  settled , 
do^n  gradually  li]ce  a  vessel  which, 
has  sprung  a  leak,  until  she  lies  now 
a  wreck  at  the  merc^  of  every  moye-/ 
DQeat  of  the  waters. 
.  Less  in  might,  but  in  her  day  of 
1^  towering  ambition,  and  no  mean 
dominion,  comes  the  little  kingdom . 
of  Portugal,  which,  stimulated  by 
i^  precept  and  example  of  '  Prince . 
Henry  the  I^avigator/  crept  south*  < 
wards  along  the  then  unknown  coast 
of  Africa ;  westwardsto  the  Brazils ; 
and  gradually  eastwards  through 
the  Indian  seas,  until  atone  time. 
during  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and, 
early  part  of  thesevetiteenth  century- . 
its  prospectsof  possessing  Hindostan  v 
were  far  greater  than   our   own. 
Le&s  in  its  gli^atness,  Its  decrepitude  - 
is  also  less  ,thw  that  of  Spain.  The 


littler  kingdom  is,  indeed,  now  busy 
with  efforts , .  $tt '  self-improvement, 
with  pchemes  of  colom'sation  in 
Mozambique,  and  elsewhere,  and 
mfi>y  be  said  to  thrive  in  a  modest 
sort  o(  way  in  its  old  age. 
.  Last  com^  the  Netherlands,  a 
Goun.^  full  of*  the  memory  of 
brave  conflicts  and  long-sufferine 
persistence,  out  of  which  it  emerged 
to  be  the  ^main  inheritor  of  the 
commerce  of  itQ  and^t  oppressor. 
The  ports  of  Holland-  were  for  long 
the  Imaiest  ,and  nmst  enterprising 
I^tle  comers  of  Europe,  and  her 
naval  power .  dominated  that  of 
England  at  the  time  Dufcch  William 
capiato  the  English  throne.  But  the 
might  of  the  Netherlands  has  also 
sunk  out  of  sight,  and  since  the 
de^vastating  energy  of  Bonaparte 
swept  it  into  his  mad  Continental 
system,  caufflng  England  to  destroy 
its  £eet,  Holland  has  ceased  to  be 
a  recognised  Power  in  Europe. 
There, is:  still  a  busy,  prosperous 
population  in  the  country,  and  still 
a  considerable  trade,  but  politically 
Holland  isalmpstcompletely  effaced, 
and  when  the  new  German  Empire 
afiain  troubles.  Europe  with  its  am- 
bitions, Holland  may  perhaps  sink 
into  one  of  its  provincea 

I  have  no  desire  to  do  more  than 
recall  the  history  of  these  countries 
in  thus  referring  to  famUiar  facts. 
My  object  is  to  impress  on  the 
reader  this  dominating  idea — ^that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  compe- 
tition with  England  stirred  by  the 
present  state  of  any  of  these  coun- 
triea*  They  have  had  their  day, 
and  thpy  have  either  lost  the  best 
(Hiportunities  it  gave  them,  or  have 
abused  them;  and  there  is,  I  be- 
lieve, no.  hope  or  chance  of  a  return 
of  doipinioB^  for  them.  .  Spain  will 
not  again  Tule  in*  America ;  no  fleet 
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of  hers  will  alone,  at  least,  oyer  again 
terrify  the  people  of  England.  Por- 
tugal is  no  rival  to  ns  in  the  East, 
or  appreciably  in  Africa,  and  the 
carrying  trade  of  Western  Europe 
shows  no  signs  of    passing   back 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 
There  is,  consequently,  no  use  in 
treating  these  countries  from  the 
point  of  view  of  possible  rivals  in 
any  branch  of  trade.     They  can 
only  be  galvanised  into  an  attitude 
of  rivalry  by  a  foreign  motive  force 
such  as  annexation,  and  so  far,  at  all 
events,  as  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
concerned,  can  compete  only  by  thb 
help  of  an  influx  of  English  and 
French  capital.      But  because  we 
cannot  treat  any  one  of  them  in 
this  light,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
study  of  the  commercial  progress 
and  capacities  of  these  countries  is 
of  little  interest  to  ns.    We  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  as  anxious  to  find  out 
customers  as  rivals,  and  in  the  posi- 
tion of  customers,   or  as  aids   to 
custom  elsewhere,    each  of  these 
countries  possesses  a  peculiar  in- 
terest.   They  are  all  interesting  also 
in  another  way,  although  I  cannot 
travel  far  into  that  branch  of  the 
subject.      Their  fallen    greatness, 
their  colonisations,  their  mercantile 
policies,  are  full  of  most  important 
lessons  to  us,  and  by  drawing  out 
to  view  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
failure  which  has  followed  the  at- 
tempts of  each  of  these  Powers  to 
build  up  a  great  empire,  we  might 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what 
the  chances  are  that  the  Empire  of 
England  will  not  soon  be  wrecked 
and  fall  to  pieces  like  that  of  Spain 
or  the  Netherlands. 

Confining,  however,  the  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  capacity  of  these 
countries  to  be  our  customers,  I 
will  first  of  all  deal  with  Spain. 
And  I  mav  as  well  say  at  once  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  general  sta- 
tistics  regarding  Spain  and  Spanish 
trade  that  are  of  the  least  value. 
Spain  is  a  land  where  Chaos  has 


held  rule  for  many  generationfi,  and 
one  has  to  gprope  iltmg  in  darkness 
and  confusion  towards  any  condn- 
sion  one  wishes  to  reach.    What 
figures  there  are  only  help,  as  a 
rule,  to  mislead,  and  it  is  therefore 
as  well,  perhaps,  that  they  are  few. 
Take    Spanish  budgets  as  an  ex- 
ample.   No  more  imaginative  crea- 
tions exist.    The  Spanish  Fin&Dce 
Minister  fully  equals  the  Turk  or 
the  Egyptian  in  framing  an  illasory 
national  balance-sheet,  and  one  re- 
cent minister  boldly  justified  the 
subterfuge.    But,  quite  apart  from 
habit  and  disposition,  the  troth  is 
really  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
minister.     Sefior  Salaverria  is  con- 
sidered an   upright  zoan,  and  his 
budget  for  1876  was  to  all  appear- 
ance moderately  framed,  and  with 
a  more  honest  purpose  than  most 
of  those  which  had   gone  before. 
Yet  it  is  turning  out  just  as  ^Ise  as 
its  predecessors.    Instead  of  a  sur- 
plus,  or   merely   a    small  de6cit, 
there  is  an  empty  Treasury,  and  a 
shortcoming  is  looked  for,  I  hare 
heard  on  good  authority,  of  some 
8,ooo,oooZ.  to  io,ooo,oooZ.  sterling. 
Senor  Salaverria  also  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  arrange  the  huge  debt 
of  his  country,  and  seemed  to  sac- 
ceed.     The  arrangement  was  not 
just,  nor  what  a  country  penetrated 
with  any  sense  of  common  honesty 
would  care  to  own;   but   it  was 
tolerable  in  that  it  left  the  OoTem- 
ment  with  not  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  further  defiaults.    The 
debt  charges  were  pared  down  so 
as  to  be  well  within  the  apparent 
means  of  the    country,  tiucen  at 
their  soberest  estimate.    Yet  what 
do  we  find  ?     No  sooner  is  the  ar- 
rangement    carried    than   the  old 
curse  starts  up  again.    In  order  to 
carry  on  her  insane  war  with  Cnba, 
and  to  support  its  crowds  of /a*^' 
ante  produced  by  successive  rero- 
lutions,  Spain  sets  at  once  about 
borrowing  again,  and  these  needs, 
added  to  the  peculation  and  dia- 
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honesty  of  all  kinds  hannting  every 
branch  of  the  pnblic  service,  throws 
the  Government  back  into  the  hands 
of  Jew  money-lenders  of  Paris  and 
Madrid,  before  a  month  of  the  re- 
formed era  has  expired.^  The  pro- 
gress of  Spain  is  treadmill  pro- 
gress. InstMtd  of  a  snrplus  she  will 
this  year  show  the  nsual  big  deficit ; 
her  creditors  on  bonds  will  get 
nothing  bnt  paper  and  promises, 
and  only  the  nsnrera  of  the 
capital  will  grow  fat  on  the  spoils 
of  the  land.  The  budgets  of  Spain 
are  therefore  fiftlse  on  all  gproands, 
and  not  the  least  felse  when  their 
framers  are  passing  honest.  The 
oormptions,  pride  in  thieving,  and 
general  political  and  social  de- 
bility which  thus  permeates  the 
Gh>verument,  necessarily  affects 
every  department  of  the  social 
fiibric.  The  trade  of  Spain  is  there- 
fore also  cumbered  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  conducting  it  with  fair 
honesty.  The  onerous  Customs  du- 
ties are  evaded  on  all  hands,  taxes 
are  left  unpaid,  and  the  spectacle 
stands  out  before  Europe  of  a  po- 
pulation comparatively  well-to-do 
conspiring,  as  it  were,  to  keep  its 
Government  impotent,  to  cause  im- 


peouniousness,  and  to  subject  itself, 
therefore,  to  periodic  deluges  of 
anarchy  and  partial  spoliation.  The 
ordinary  Spaniard  would  seem  to 
glory  in  the  national  bankruptcy. 
The  more  one  studies  the  Spain  of 
to-day,  in  ^t,  the  more  profoundly  is 
it  borne  home  to  one's  mind  that  we 
English  did  that  nation  an  everlast- 
ing  wrong  in  delivering  it  from  the 
grasp  of  the  French  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  wars.  Had  there 
been  true  stuff  in  the  fibre  of  the 
people,  a  period  of  subjection  to  that 
arrogant  race  would  have  brought  it 
out.  The  impracticable,  dishonest, 
and  utterly  incapable  creatures  who 
held  the  controlling  power  in  Spain 
then,  and  who  gave  us  lessons  in 
number  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  stupid  that  we  did  no  good, 
and  were  not  wanted,  would  have 
been  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
better  men.  We  propped  them  in 
their  place,  and,  like  patient  oxen, 
bore  with  their  crimes,  their  buffets, 
and  insults,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
dispensation  of  Heaven.  The  world 
saw  the  spectacle  of  a  military  hero, 
with  a  foreign  army  at  his  back, 
delivering  a  reluctant  nation  from 
an  oppressor  whom  many  in  it  wel- 


>  There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  determine  than  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  debt. 
All  sorts  of  estimates  hare  floated  about  regarding  it,  most  of  them  inaccurate.  Some 
attempt  was  made,  however,  to  get  the  real  truth  out  at  the  time  when  arrangements  for 
the  payment  in  paper  of  the  coupons  overdue  were  being  discussed ;  and  a  statement 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  March  21,  1876,  based  upon  official  flgures,  which  is  probably 
as  nearly  accurate  as  can  be  got  at.  According  to  this  the  total  debt  of  Spain  was 
just  over  700.000,000/.,  of  which  nearW  300,000,000/.  had  been  incurred  since  1868. 
This  estimate  is  in  one  sense  misleading,  however,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  merely  the 
nominal  amount  at  which  the  debt  would  stand  did  it  all  or  nearly  all  figure  as  3  per 
cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  portion  of  this  total  is  arrived  at  by  taking  its  3  per  cent. 
bonds  issued  as  security  to  lenders  for  money  advances  at  17  per  cent  of  their  nominal 
value.  And  since  the  data  of  Uiis  return  the  new  debt  caused  by  the  payment  of  the 
oveidne  coupons  in  2  per  cent,  bonds  has  been  issued,  bringing  the  nominal  total  of  the 
debt  up  to  nearly  800,000,000/.  In  point  of  fiict,  however,  the  money  assigned  in  the 
budget  for  the  sum  of  the  debt  is  about  7,000,000/.,  while  at  its  nominal  value  in  3  ^er 
cents,  the  debt  would  require  for  its  sum  about  22,000,000/.,  more  than  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  country  in  recent  years.  Judging  the  funded  debt  by  its  assumed  burden, 
therefore,  it  onlv  stands  for  some  300,000,000/.  at  the  outside.  From  all  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  any  idea  of  the  cash  actually  borrowed  by  Spain  is  quite  beyond  reach, 
especinlly  as  there  have  been  borrowings  and  borrowings,  as  well  as  compoundings  and 
compoundiugs,  till  Spain  must  have  wiped  out  her  indebtedness  by  a  simple  nonpayment 
several  times  over.  The  debt  of  Spain  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  were  the  history  of  it  to  be  written  it  would  form  the  most  marvellous  record  of 
nmiry,  theft,  and  credulity  which  the  world  ever  irw> 
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oomed  a9  a  deliv^erer  from  the 
anaFchisia  aad  efiete  tyrauts  at 
home.  The  Peninsular  campaigna 
of  Wellington  haye  proved  almost 
a  pnre  oarse  to  the  people  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsnla.  Whattntelifeis 
in  them  has  never  yet  got  its  oppor- 
tnniiy.  Withont  statesmen,  with- 
out patriotio  zeal  or  cohesive  force  of 
any  kind,  baried  in  a  cormpt 
officiah'sm,  Spain  hnrtles  on  her 
way  to  what  o^oal  I  dare  hardly 
venture  to  think.  Held  in  the  steel 
grip  of  France  for  a  generation  or 
two,  she  might  to-day  have  emerged 
as  Italy  is  ;emerging,  and  with  even 
a  grander  prospect  of  future  growth 
than  Italy.  I  confess  I  see  small 
prospect  of  that  resurrection  to-day. 
The  short  gleam  of  hope  which  fol- 
lowed the  advent  of  Castelar  has 
vanished,  and  Spain  has  entered 
anew  on  a  career  of  miserable 
anarchy.  Old  ideas  are  clung  to; 
wealth  and  precious  lives  are 
lavished  to  retain  Cuba;  priests 
come  back  like  crows  to  settle  on 
the  doomed  land ;  and  liberties  are 
narrowed  or  altogether  proscribed. 
There  is  a  nobler  Spain,  it  is  true, 
than  what  we  thus  see,  but  it  is 
feeble,  scattered,  and  helpless 
against  the  hideous  official  and 
hereditary  corruption  which  we 
EuKlish,  as  it  were,  picked  up  out 
of  the  ditch  whither  the  French  had 
thrown  it,  and  with  measureless 
/expenditure  of  blood  and  money, 
toil  and  endurance  of  sufferings,  set 
again  on  the  neck  of  the  people. 
.  There  is  at  the  present  day  no  more 
melancholy  spectacle  for  English- 
men on  the  earth  than  Spain,  when 
we  contrast  what  she  is  with  what 
she  has  been,  and  when  we  add  to 
the  contrast  the  thought  that  oar 
hands  have,  beyond  all  others, 
destroyed  her  chance  of  self-de- 
liverance. 

But  I  must  leave  this  tempting 
subject  to  apeak  of  her  trade,  which« 
like  her  wealth,  is  considemble. 
Spain  has  a  magnificent  sea^bbard. 


and)  oezt  to  oxaaBtve^  .possesni 
whiit  ought  to  be  Ihe  most  valnaUe 
«id  to  meiga  tndein  the  shape  of 
her  colonies,  and  of  the.conntrifii 
founded  on  what  were  her  coknueB 
in  America  and  the  Eastsni  aeia 
Her  trade  with  these  dependenda 
And  offshoots  is,  of  oonrse,  Tecy 
small  compared  to  our  own,  bat  it 
is  an  important  element  in  ber 
weslth,  and,  with  a  more  enlightenfid 
Governments  might  raise  Spain 
once  again  into  the  position  of  a 
second-class  Power  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date.  I  do  not  look  for  tkis 
resurrection  any  more  than  I  look 
for  any  of  the  South  Ameriam 
Bepublica  to  rise  into  the  positaoD 
of  a  respectable  State  while  domi- 
nated by  people  of  Spanish  blood. 
I  only  note  what  might  be  in  other 
circumstances.  As  to  Spain  heraeii, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  is, 
in  some  senses,  wealthy.  The  onlj 
comparatively  reliable  figures  rekU 
ing  to  her  trade  are  those  published 
in  our  own  blue-books,  and  these 
indicates  that  the  total  of  our  tiade 
with  her  is  about  equal  to  that 
with  Italy.  The  two  sides  of  the 
account  are,  however,  significantlj 
reversed.  Italy  buys  fhmi  us  much 
more  than  she  sells  to  us,  but  Spain 
is  comparatively  a  very  poor  buyer. 
In  her  revolutionary  years,  follow- 
ing the  expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella, 
her  purchases  &om  us  fell  in  ralne 
below  3,ooo,oooZ.  a  year'— abont  a 
fourth  of  the  imports,  of  Belgium. 
At  present  Spain  ouys  of  us  between 
4,ooo,oooZ.  and  5|00o,ooo{.  per 
annum,  or,  at  all  events,  goods  to 
that  value  are  sent  from  here  to  her 
ports,  and  this  is  little  more  than  a 
million  in  excess  of  the  imports  of 
her  little  neighbour  Portugal.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  account  we 
find  that  our  purohaaes  from  Spain 
have  been  as  high  as,  ii,ooo,oool. 
(in  1873),  ft^^d  that  they  average 
from  8,000,000^.  to  8,500,000?.  We 
buy  from  her,  in  other  words, 
nearly  double  what  we  sell  to  her. 


t»rr]['BrkUkTl^kik^7!ftKVtlL^1^n?'Bif^^  M^ 


ttnailfifeM  does  i^i^t  imply  tMt'Spaitt 
is  pom-,  ^6  datteoft  bdin^  vlil4ot»  fdi* 
tki0  tUvefgenb^'  of  me  acoouttt; 
Gfiief  among  thdm  is  <^e  lunoaiii  of 
Knglidi  prmnte  oapital  invdtftcd  bx 
Spain  ib'  wiiie-V»iltiii*e'and  'mines. 
The  iroa' tegion  "of  Bilbao,  of  which 
Defo^  <  sp^Jca  in  his  OdpMit 
{ftarletonilkaB  I6ng  attracted  the  at- 
Mention  of  l^e  English;  and  was  ^this 
tieat  of  a  prosperoas  English  mhiing 
company  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  Uatlist  war,  and  thereareseTeral 
impcyrtant'*  copper  and  solphnr 
ixiines  also'  in  English  hands.  The 
«riae  enltiyatfioil  in  the  sotrth,  again, 
has  long  been'  stimulated,  and  in  a 
good  -degree  smstaiti^,  by  English 
money  and  English-governed  la^ 
bonr,  which  has  also,  althongh  to 
Asmall  extent  as  yet,  been  pntinto 
several  of  the  'other  indnstties  of 
^pain;  the  qmeksUveir  loan  being, 
for  Example,  another  oanse  of  a 
flow  of  »patad^  ptodtfct  in  this 
conntry -in  a  small' way.  Natmral 
«sau8ft8  wonld,  'ho#erer,  tend  tb 
'draw  towards  England  a  still  larger 
iportion  of  Spanish  raw  product 
wiMse  the  comitiy well  opened  up  and 
in  anything  Hke  -decent  oideir. 
^he  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  is 
•Mrormoos.  It  has  been  nibbled 
^  and  Bctatehed,  as  it  werej  fof  at 
'least  tWo  'thousand  years^  aad  ifi 
^jraotieally inbkihanstible  still.  lam 
ixdd  that  the  reins  of  or^  possessed 
by  the  Tharsis  and  Rio  Tinto  Mini- 
ing'  Companies  are  capable  of  yield- 
ing for  many  years  enongh*  sulphur, 
smd  almost  half  enough,  copper,' to 


stippl]f<  iite^Thxifil  t<%  "the-^whdl^ 
wOHd;  Vet  theses  mines' had' b^ 
^Oi^ed  by  the  Romans ;  and '  thd 
latter'  company;  sA  ihi^'vety  tiAifc; 
e^ract  "a  cclkisid^rable  amdiltit^bf 
metal  from  the '  ^refuse  thai^  the^ 
(brld'  millers  iefb  in' heaps  ra  Hhd 
'ground.  Coal,  iron,  lea^,  coppet*! 
zinc,  sllVer,  all  are  found  in  abuM* 
^noe  in  Spain.*  Being  thds  ptty^ 
vided,  and  h&ving  no '  pow^tfdil 
manufkcturing  capacity  either^'in 
population  or  in  organised  prbdtte^ 
tive  machinery,  Spain  is  thus,  isd 
our  near  xieighbour,  most  admirably 
adapted  to  be  a  storehouse  fi*om 
which  we  can  draw  many  raw  mate- 
rials at  little  cost,  and  to  the  great 
saving  of  OUT  own  mo^ef  limited  and 
some^bs  overstrained  resourfteer. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  Were 
Spain  in  the  positioil  that'  Italy 
even  now  occupies,  we  should  ^tA 
this  tributary 'supply  of  oreb  atid 
raw  produce  mach  greater  thtm 
it  ydt  has  beeii ;-  aad,  Sl  aify  ev^tils; 
it  is  likely  ib  make  rapid  progre^ft 
When  the'world^s  business' takes  a 
new  start.  The  conditions  of  Crud^ 
labour  ate  such  in  Spain  that 
we  can  probably,  Hsr  aion^  thne  to 
come j  produre*  her  minerals'  ehcttp^ 
than  the  United  States  can  do  6nt 
of  their  own  mines ;  and^we  hav^ 
thus  a  reserve  of  competing  pbWet* 
.Winch  WB  should  seek  to  preservo 
with  infinite  '(»olicitud^  and  pains. 
Thenndre  we  can  husband  our  hom^ 
HeBources  the*  stronger  w6'  -slilfl 
-continue  to  be.  It  is  not  kt  all 
'probable  that  Spain  wifi  become  a 
'very  large    buyer  from '  us.  'The 


?  A  return  of  Uie  prodaction  of  the  minee  of  Spaip^  and  of  the  motiye-pover  and 
manual  labour  employed  in  mining  operations,  in  1870  is  given- b]^*Mr«Cion8ul^ilkin8<m 
in  his  report  for  1S72,  from  trhich  w«  learn  that  the  total  quantity  raised  -was  as 
Hblloi^t^Ifon,  436,586  tons;  lead  (toft  atid  ai^^tiferoas)/  352>'i93  tons r  •eoi){MBr, 
'595*^5  tons  f .  M(\  1 1 3,58^  tons  t  and  flamgaoesa^  1^873  <»n««'v  -^^  '^o'tal  annkefttt'  *bt 
workpeople  employed' were -33^77  men«»x,5o8ivom«n,  juid  6,205  boysk'  ^^bere  werialso 
148  engines  of  3,71 1  hone^power  in  use.  I  am  disposed  to  segard  this  return  es  <very 
•imperfect^  however,  as,  for  one  thing,  no  JEicoount  ia  apparency  takep  of  the  large  expdirt 
.^f  ]5yrites  of  sulphur  and  copper,  lind  the  oua^it^-  tff  mangjlinese  issued'  seetns  to  be 
.obviOBslyuMerstated.  We  can  only  bdce  thtttj  iSguMs»  therel6ro,'a»  a-ftoitof -^^-isdica- 
tion  of  the  £mU.  
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tenacity  of  the  fixed  ideas  burned 
into  the  minds  of  the  race  of  fanatic 
semi-insane  kings  that  followed 
the  Emperor  Charles  Y. — himself 
power-xnad — ^is  still  iUnstrated  by 
the  policy  of  snch  statesmen  as  Spain 
can  boast  of;  her  whole  fiscal 
system  is  framed  on  the  basis  of 
uie  old  notion  that  it  is  good  to  seU, 
bat  bad  to  buy,  and  that  gold  and 
silver  are  the  only  real  wealth. 
Compared  witli  her  neighbour  Por« 
tugal,  which  struggles  under  one 
of  the  most  oppressiye  tariffs  in 
the  world,  so  far  as  her  trade  with 
En^kmd  is  concerned,  most  Spanish 
duties  may  seem  rather  moderate. 
She  charges  less  on  iron,  and  on 
most  kinds  of  woven  materials, 
yams,  and  the  like,  except  certain 
kinds  of  cotton;  but,  taken  in 
connection  with  her  capacity  of 
consumption  or  her  manufacturing 
power,  the  Spanish  tariff  is  simply 
monstrous.  As  a  result,  it  minis- 
ters,  perhaps,  more  to  the  gains  of 
the  smuggler  than  to  the  national 
revenue,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
the  national  curse  of  dishonesty  in 
trade  and  politics.  The  smuggling 
is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance 
to  us  at  GKbraltar,  as  the  traders 
who  run  the  gauntlet  of  Spanish 
Ouarda  Costa  boats  and  posts  find 
the  rock  a  most  valuable  means  of 
entering  Spanish  territory;  and, 
had  the  nation  been  stronger,  we 
might  have  been  drawn  into  a  war 
witii  it  on  this  score  long  ago.  On 
the  French  side  across  the  moun- 
tains, and  all  along  the  coast  from 
Barcelona    southwards,    the    same 


illicit  trade  goes  on,  to  the  ^reat 
profit  of  the  individuals  who  engage 
in  it  and  the  serious  loss  of  the 
revenue.  It  is  this  Bmuggling 
which,  more,  perhaps,  thaa  official 
chaos  and  incompetence,  nciakes  all 
general  figures  relating  to  Spanish 
txtide  quite  delusive.  Such  as  ihey 
are  they  give  evidence  that  the 
disturbances  incident  to  the  irmp- 
tion  of  Carlos  caused  a  sharp  dimi- 
nution in  Spanish  production  in 
everything  except  wine.  In  the 
official  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Phippa, 
in  his  report  for  1874  on  the  trade 
of  Spain,'  the  total  outward  and 
inward  trade  of  that  year  -was 
stated  as  only  31,500,0002.  which 
was  less  by  13,700,0002.  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  decrease 
was  entirely  on  the  export  aide,  the 
imports  showing  an  increase,  ounng 
to  the  bad  harvest  in  the  eastern 
provinces  necessitating  an  import 
of  com.  At  the  highest  of  fiscal 
reckoning  the  foreign  trade  of  Spain 
.is  not  much  more  than  half  that  of 
Italy;  and,  did  we  suppose  the 
figures  published  represented  the 
&cts,  we  should  say  that  Spain  is 
miserably  poor.  As  we  have  said, 
th^  do  nA  represent  the  fiusts. 

"But  undoubtedly  her  trade  is  mdi- 
mentary  and  her  resources  ill  deve* 
loped;  else  she  is  wealthy  enongh 
to  be  a  much  larger  buyer  than  Ae 
is  now.  She  might  also  be  a  large 
exporter  of  other  things  besides  wine, 
fruits,  oils,  merino  wool,  and  ores, 
anda  largeimporterof  manufactured 
goods,  were  she  politically  aKve.^ 
There  are,  indeed,  few  countries  in 


»  Legation  Reports,  Part  III.,  1875. 

*  According  to  Eolb  the  wearing  induatries  of  Spain  gare  employment  in  186 1  to 
about  100,000  people,  of  which  about  half  were  cotton-spinners  and  wearers.  Since 
that  time  there  do  not  appear  to  hare  been  any  reliable  statistics  published.  It  soems 
probable,  howerer,  from  the  decrease  in  the  totals  of  Spanish  trade  during  the  Carlisfc 
war,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  in  this  respect  has  not  recently  increaised.  At  th& 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  in  Serille  alone  there 
wen  16,000' silk  looms,  giring  employment  to  130,000  people,  but  by  theendof  tbe 
serenteenth  century  the  looms  had  dwindled  to  300,  and  now  French  and  Italian  com- 
petition had  driren  it  partially  round,  or  it  was  nearly  out  of  existence.  The  trade 
system  of  Spain  from  the  first  made  solid  manu&cturing  prosperity  impossible.  Consul 
PAt,  in  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Barcelona  for  1874  (Gmsular  Beport,  Bart  IV.,  1875X 
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the    world  more  adapted  for  the 
judicious  outlay    of    capital    than 
S{>aiix    iu  improving  the  land  as 
well  as  opening  mines ;  but  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  see  the  capital  forth- 
coining.      The  cultivated  area  of 
Spain  was  estimated  some  years  ago 
s^t  66,355,000  acres,  and  the  waste 
land  at  56,000,000  acres.    Makiug 
allowance     for     the    mountainous 
regions    and    the    stripped    arid 
regions  of  Estremadura  and  other 
portions  of  Central  Spain  which  are 
capable  of  reclamatiou,  this  shows 
a    very    large  margin  of   ground 
unoccupied    that    might    be    well 
worth  cultivating,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  be  cultivated,  did  Spain  give 
the  land  into  the    hands    of    the 
peasantry.      At    present    a    large 
amount  of  the  property  taken  from 
the  Church  is  waste  or  in  the  hands 
of  land  speculators.   It  would  form 
an  admirable  investment  for  agri- 
culturists, and  might  be  made  to 
produce  a  great  surplus  of  food,  that 
could  be  exported.    There  is  little 
chance  of  either  the  men  or  the 
money  being  forthcoming  for  such 
development.  At  all  events  England 
will  not  lend  freely,  although  there 
is  still  a  lingering  idea  amongst 
holders  of  Spanish  bonds  that  one 
day  the  country  will  become  orderly 


and  solvent.  The  French  have  been, 
perhaps,  wiser  than  the  English  in 
the  matter  of  lending  money  to 
Spain.  They  hold  many  of  her 
national  bonds,  no  doubt,  but 
chiefly  in  pledge  for  advances  at 
hiffh  usury,  wmch  have  long  ago 
paid  themselves.  The  finances  of 
the  nation  are  always  in  the  usurer's 
grasp,  and  he  perpetrates  all  sorts 
of  impositions  on  the  Treasury  be- 
cause of  the  fools  and  rogues  that 
keep  it ;  he  lends  at  20  per  cent., 
defeats  all  schemes  of  reform,  and, 
in  one  way  or  another,  keeps  the 
country  always  deep  in  his  debt — 
always  in  need  of  new  loans.  It  is 
so  now.  It  has  been  so  since  Spain 
became  a  CathoHc  monarchy,  and 
became  a  fair  quarry  for  the  much- 
kicked  but  able,  unscrupulous,  and 
politic  Jews.  In  fairness  to  these 
Jews,  and  also  to  the  French  public, 
it  must  be  said  that  they  have  done 
something  more  for  the  country 
than  help  it  to  drown  itself  in 
anarchy  and  debt.  But  for  French 
Jews'  assistance  Spain  would  never 
have  had  her  railways,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  drawbacks,  are  doing  a 
great  deal  for  the  country  in  open- 
mg  the  natural  wealth  of  the  interior 
to  foreigrn  trade.  This  has  been 
grood  work,  not    unwisely    done.*' 


gives  a  list  of  the  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  &ctorie8  in  and  around  that  city,  where  the 
mannfiicturing  indnstries  of  Spain  now  chiefly  centre.  According  to  this,  th^  total 
number  of  hands  employed  was  over  16,000,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of 
the  spindles,  looms,  and  printing  presses  used  in  the  cotton  and  mixed  cotton  and  silk 
industry  was  more  than  700,000/.  The  value  of  the  outturn  of  the  woollen  mills  was 
over  400,000/.  At  a  moderate  computation  we  may  say  that  the  production  of  these 
industries  altogether  represent  an  annual  value  of  about  1,200,000/.,  which  for  a  country 
like  Spain,  and  with  the  foreign  relations  and  dependencies  which  Spain  has,  is  a 
remarkably  poor  result  This  is  substantially  about  all  that  protection  has  done  to 
develop  the  country,  for  the  manufactories  to  be  found  elsewhere  are  of  no  great  im>- 
portance.  There  are  a  number  of  smidl  wodlen  mann&ctories  at  Alcoy,  in  Alicante, 
where  also  the  fim&ous  cigarette  paper  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  600,000  reams  a  year, 
and  elsewhere  throughout  Spain,  more  or  less,  local  manu&ctories  are  to  be  found.  But 
there  is  no  national  manufacturing  industry. 

*  Spain  possesses  about  4,000  miles  of  railway  in  active  operation,  most  of  them 
doing  very  well,  especially  those  in  the  south  and  in  CSiAtalonia,  where  the  lines  belong 
exclusively  to  Spanish  capitalists.  There  are  about  2,000  more  to  construct,  and 
when  they  are  aU  in  working  they  will  hardly  prove  too  much  for  the  necessities  of 
the  nation.  In  nothing  has  the  foresight  and  prudence  of  the  financial  Who  organised 
the  companies  and  made  the  railways  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  avoided  foolish  competition. 
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mxAe&  thiul  '^  loans  f<»r  large  piiblf b 
#orks^luld0ven*lheBe  clitlnnelrtai^0 
been  tt^ctkpdftfrilyueatty' dried  H^ 
%)^i;h}B  e^nt^df  the  kksi  lift]£:d<^s^ 
years.  ^  I  db-  not  wish  to '  Wiit0 
dei^ritaglj  of  the  fiit<Li<&  of  a&jr 
toimtiy  for  which;  hope  is  "  dis^ 
cbmible^  but  it  #ould  be  easy  io 
aocnmalate-  «videiioe  tehding  =  to 
prove  that  Spain  mar  now  be  where 
she-is  for  a-  generation  yet  for  afl 
&at>fdTeign' capital  will  do' for  hei», 
so  mnoh  has  it  been  scas^d  away. 
'I>  will  isontent  myself,  however, 
^«Hth  saying  that  I  see  no  evidence 
that  the  tiide  of  this  CGFOHtry  with 
Spain  is  destined  to^  any  large  or 
nipid  ezpansioni  The  brdcen  oha^ 
i^aeter  of  the  nation,  its  national 
i«aoe  antipathies  and  sones  of  sloth 
aihid  indtistry,  its  feeble  Government 
and  bad  fiscal  laws,  combine  to  make 
a  proiErpect  gloomy  enolagh.  In  ovie 
direction,  where  we  might  expect 
Jn^ogpress  from  itiere  force-  of  ctt^ 
etuastaaees)'  We  find  ne^t  to  nondL 
igpiain  has  no  great  hold  eW  her  owil 
carrying  trade.  English^hips  bring 
(Cargoeis  of  goods  to  hetr  ports  f^rotii 
All  parts  ol  the  world,  Crnd  frooH 
:So«th  America  partionUtity.    I  Am 


iSM  thati  U»  Aei^atftile'-^irittT  « 
iddthiiiig/^  <Thb;lalto^  civil  %#ar  had 
ftp^iciond  iitfltience  tipotar  it,  and 
i(he  lorig->(soni^iikl  distdrfoailoes  m 
Onba  haveftlBO drivel ' tf  g^bod  deal 
^  the'  'i^naUTe  trade  of  •  that*  iaiax^ 
intib  the  hands  of  the  Bnglisb  ani 
otheir  foreign' «ufriers.  ■*' 
'.  ^hementionof  Gtiba^biSi%s  be- 
fore tts'a  Very 'striking  exsonple  of 
the  manner  in  'which  Spain  has 
fimig  away  h^  great  oppot'tanities. 
For  >  neaiiy  nine  years  tiow  that 
island  has  been  a  scene  of  miteTvl^ 
civil  strife ;  WaJste  and  devastation 
have  gone  on,  tens  of  tbonsands  of 
Spanish  soldieirs  have  be^^n  «acri- 
ficed — all  ft^*  what  ?  Juht  merdj 
that  tbe  Spaniajnis  might  retain  a 
rich  'pliinderhig  grooUd  against  aS 
native  Cnban  interest.  There  is  d 
coarse  the  nsnal  el^nent  of  Spabi^h 
vanity  and  childish  pridiB  helping 
tbiOaiatain  her  etideavonrs  to  re- 
Cover  the  island ;  but  beneath  these 
ties  the  hard,  matterwof-fact  indtm^ 
iKient  of  vulgar  rapacity.  Oabaia 
vioh :'  'hei*  annual  foreign  export 
4irade  is  vahred  at  from'  tweii^  to 
4rWMity>four  millions  sterling  a  year : 
s;nd  8^  rich  id  the  land,  so  abject 
i^e  condition  of  the  colonising 
'population,  slave  and  free,  tliatos 
this  trade  the  Spaniards  are  ^ble  to 


"•  *  AlmosC  thd  oaiy  Spanish  port  which  cab  '1»e  [sM  to  show  signs  of  advaadst 
totoipvnty  in  a  nAtked  ddfi^  is  that'of  Hu^lva,  trhioh  lies  on  the  wekt' etMtst  "inorih  ti 
Oadffi.  Its  ,pKMpe)rity  is  «nti«ly  d^e-  td-  Ule-mik^fig:  onte<t>i»^  <i€  ScMah,  Fmieh,  iMd 
•Anglo^enuftB  «oai^m6S,>n^ich  hav^'Opea^dap  soj^  miassiaa  fThaMM^'^Bio  TiaU^  ftsi 
O^Ianas.  Thaj  have  bnilt  alaa  railways  to  tbe  port,  and  the  liaa  balonging  tu.tbe  Kit 
Tinto  Company  ia;,  to  be  extended  to  Seville.  Hnelra  is  thex«fo«o  a  very  busy  p(x% 
H^Hene^  ddp^r,  copper  <^e,:pj)!ritee,' manganese,  are  sent  in  g;teat>  quantities  -to  Opeat 
^B^ttt,  O  ertt^ny,  and-Ffshd^. '  fTbere  B3f»  alsb  larg6  cfpusMei' of  vepf  g^^wine  viadft  ia 
^h(f  iti^gbbouriicfod,  mo«t  -Afi  Whieh  hfi^  hitheHo  'passed  through  tbe  haiida  of  tk 
monopolists  at  Xere8»  to  ba  shipped  there  or  at  0adi2  and  Fort  St.  Jfiarf,  bnt  which  wiU 
tfind  a  ciuumel  ofits  own  by  the  new  railways.  The  port  «ef  Malaga  isal^ofiiir}/ 
prosperons,  having,  besides  its  g^at  fniit  tiade,  a«  Urge  export  business  in  iniaoak 
Since  If 873,  howover,  tlie  latter  has  been  depressed^  and,  dependent  to'  it'is  on  ^rngt 
capital  and  enterprise  much  more  than  native,'  it  ei&tinot  at  btftft  -batftkeii:  lis  k  sign  of 
^ipanish  >temal<  At  thes«poita,  aaw^l  as>«hosef  of  BaM)eroiia;'V«leBaia;  Carthageoa, 
,itnd  Cadis,  howererjitfisfoveigii  shippings wlueh^6btSftn84hobillt of .thaiaereaaed  tnuis. 
^  Spain  haa  a  few  steamera  and  a  consideraUe-fleet  of  sailing  vessels^  bnt  they  are  not 
'able' to  compete  for  u  moment  with  those  of  England^*  or  even  witti  those  of  Italy  aod 
'Ftanccf.  H^aty  port  daes,*oiBoial  ezactioias  of  the  black  mail  order,  aiid  thb  diffictiltj 
<of'6btsiaing.  car^ea  out  as  w^li  as  in  preiren^s  tbe  devpIopAi^nt'of  an  Eng^iA  abit^iog 
trade,  yet  the  native  craft  are  getting  beaten.       -         *  - 
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leiey  aU  softs  of  oppiessire  fines. 
Cabs  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  'the 
emigrant     Spanish     officii     and 
planter  $   and  becanse  it  ia  so  he 
^11  not  let  it  go.     The  treatment 
iBvhich  the  ^  Pearl  of  the  Antilles ' 
now  receives  is  jnst  what  Spain 
lias  meted  ont    to    all  her  great 
possessions,   and   with  the   result 
that,  when  she  was  compelled   to 
loose  her  grasp  ^m  tkem  one  bj 
one,  she  left  them  a  prey  for  the 
znost   part  to  political  rowdies  or 
petty  tyrants.     Not    one    of   the 
colonies  of  Spain  which  have  as* 
serted  their  independence  has  done 
any  good  as  a  State  in  the  world  as 
jet — is  other  than  a  sortof  cnrseto 
the  earth.      Cuba,   liberated,  will 
most    likely    fall    into    the    same 
slongh.     Tyranny  breeds  civil  in- 
capacity    everywhere,     and     the 
Creoles  of  the  island  are  too  well 
schooled  by  tyranny  to  belie  the  rule. 
Of  conrse  4he  miports  of  Cuba 
from  England,  as  from  all  foreign 
.conntriea,   are    heavily  taxed;    al- 
•thongh  with  this  island,  as  with  its 
neighbour  Porto  Rico,  our  trade  is 
considerable,    it    is    nothing    like 
what  it  might  be  did  the  owners 
know  fair  dealing.     We  buy  pro- 
bably nearly  a  fourth  of  the  produce 
of  these  islands,  and   the  United 
States  alone  takes  perhaps  a  half  of 
the  remainder — 70  to  75  per  cent. 
of  the  Cuban   sugar  crops   going 
there  ^— but  everything  that  pur- 
blind selfishness  can  do  to  obstruct 
the  return  flow    of   commerce    is 
done.      The  marvel    is    not    that 
Cuba    cannot   buy  in  return,   but 
that  she  can  continue  to  sell,  and 
no    doubt    the    fruit    of   all   this 
obstructiveness    will,     by-and-by, 
appear  in    successful    competition 
and  a  ruined  colony.   Had  Jamaica 
recovered  sooner  from  her  :intemal 
tronbles,  and  had  Haiti  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  population 
and  government,  there  is  little  doubt 
\bnt.that  .Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  would 


bave  1  beeBrHdistaince(iT.jai;d^  parlnaUjf 
beaten  ;iBEe!  aaow;\<i  "Sheir  iitoatioii 
wbuld  hwBf  beotn.aft  .tiubt  of  Hexioo 
aoid  the  United  States  (of  .  Oolombiai 
Thei.fact^  howevierf.  is  that,  these 
islands  hia^d  ;p!rofite4'  by.  :the  eon^ 
fusion  and  impotence  wisdch  •  has 
fyrevailed  arbundthem  and  on;  the 
niainhmd'tQ  an.  extent;  that  could 
never  have  been'  possible  had 
good  .government  und  settled  inr 
stitutions  existed  elsewhere.  The 
state  of  a&irs  in  the  Philippine 
Islands^  J  also  and  nnfortunatefjr.  a 
posaessioin  of  Spain,  i&  only  a  few 
degrees  better  than  in  the  West 
Indies,  bocanse  therp .is  no. innuN 
Tection  and  no  ^tronblesoma  daye 
question.  The  State  is  itfae  isolo 
•entity .that  has.any.lifia  beyond  thalt 
of  a  maohine^.  and  the  icommon 
.population  la  only  of  use  io  ;Jkeep 
the  Govfiomment.  in.  life.  The  hia- 
.tory  of  Spaooish. foreign-  donnnioaii 
is,  however,  sui^med  up  .in  thai 
one.  detoiiption*  .  A  more  .  hear^ 
saddenii^ .  x  history  than  thai> :  of 
Spanish  conqniest  and  Spanish,  rule 
in  many  of  the  fairest  portiona  of 
the  world  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  any  nation  th^t  has.]^ar 
risen  to  empire  since  articulate 
history,  heldjthe  deeds  of  hatioxis 
up  to  judgment..  Ko  wond», 
therefore,  tluLt  the  tiiade  of  Spain 
is  weak,  that  her  mercantile  naxy 
languishes,  ihs^  qormptLcin  J  anfl 
venality  sit  like  cormorants  on -.-the 
heads  of  tha  people.  Spain  and 
her  colonies  are. almost  inoapablaof 
themselves  rising  into  a  better  phaae 
of  national^zisijnioe ; .  antjL  although 
sections  of 'the  populations  that.iil- 
habit  them  are  growing  rich,  the 
riches  do  not  conduce  to  civilisation 
and  progress,  nor  nxe  they  in  many 
instances  altogether  the  prodpnt 
of  Spanish  foresight  ^nd  industiy. 
The  Spaniard  prospers  .best  whence 
rapacity  and  ^selfishness  yield .  iiie 
highest  returns  at  the  lowest  risk* 
Muoh  might  .besaid  aboi^t:.tilie 


'  Consul-General  Dnnlop's  Report  an  the  Trade  of  Cuhafor  1872. 
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Kttle  kingdom  of  Portngal,  to 
which  I  must  now  direct  atten- 
tion ;  hut  I  have  not  space  to  enter 
upon  a  wide  discussion  here,  nor 
would  the  importance  of  actual 
British  trade,  or  trade  prospects, 
with  that  countiT  warrant  me  in 
doing  BO  if  I  had.  For  some  five 
years  past  the  total  trade  accounts 
of  Ghreat  Britain  with  Portugal  have 
averaged  about  7,5oo,ooo{.,  and, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  high 
Portuguese  tariff,  the  heavier  por- 
tion  of  this  was  imports  from  that 
country.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  business  of  nearly 
3,ooo,oooZ.  a  year  since  i860,  how- 
ever, and  there  is,  therefore,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  prosperity  visible 
in  the  recent  historv  of  the  trade 
between  the  two  kmgdoms.  But 
it  is  partly  of  a  forc^  character. 
Like  other  countries,  Portugal  has 
gone  into  great  public  works, 
hibouring  thereby  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  country  with- 
out at  the  same  time  acting  liberally 
towards  trade.  Until  last  year  (}reat 
Britain,  although  the  best  customer 
and  best  friend  in  all  ways  that  Por- 
tugal has,  was  treated  worse  than 
Fnmce  in  the  matter  of  commercial 
&ci1ities  and  freedom.  France  has 
enjoyed  since  1866  a  special  tariff, 
which  has  imposed  duties  on  the 
average  only  about  half  what  Eng- 
land has  to  pay;  and  the  won- 
der is  that  our  manufiEMstures,  so 
heavily  overweighted  as  they  have 
been,  were  able  to  make  headway 
at  all.  The  tariff  is  still  very  high 
on  many  articles,  but  so  much 
lower  by  comparison  with  the  past 


that  English  exports  to  Portugal 
will  no  doubt  receive  considerabk 
impetus,  unless  the  state  of  the 
country  prevents  it.  This  is  just 
the  point  of  doubt.  Portugal  has 
unquestionably  made  progress  is 
recent  years;  railways  have  been 
built,  roads  made,  banks  established, 
and  much  done  to  open  up  the 
inland  valleys  to  trade.  The  resnh 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
exporting  capacity  of  the  conn^f, 
which  has  told,  especially  in  the 
north,  in  an  increase  of  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  people.  Bat 
against  this  has  to  be  set  two  veij 
serious  elements  of  dang^ — the 
steady  growth  of  the  State  debt 
and  the  extravagant  height  to  which 
speculation  has  pnshed  institatiocs 
of  credit.  It  will  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited that  whereas  a  quarter  of  t 
century  ago  banking  was  almost 
unknown  in  Portugal,  there  should 
now  be  thirty-six  or  thirty-seveD 
banks  in  a  country  poss^sed  of 
only  two  large  towns,  and  the  total 
population  of  which  is  only  some 
4,000,000,  mostly  of  agricnltuTal 
people.  There  is  no  l^^timste 
business  for  most  of  these  banks, 
which  are  often  started  by  returned 
emigrants,  who  have  made  their 
fortones  in  Brazil  or  in  Africa,  and 
who,  finding  no  ready  outlet  for 
investing  their  means,  amuse  them- 
selves by  starting  high-sonndinsr 
lending  institutions  in  the  smaH 
towns,  and  even  villages,  of  the 
country,  which  engage  chiefly  in 
the  business  of  bolstering  each 
other  up.^  There  would  have  beea 
a  ci-isis  among   these   banks  last 


*  The  capital  of  these  Portuguese  banks  appears  to  ai^g^gate  about  i  i,ooo,oool.,  and 
the  deposits  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half.  This  includes 
the  paid-up  capital  and  the  deposits  of  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  at  its  branches  in 
lisbon  and  Oporto.  Such  a  swollen  amount  of  capital  as  this,  compared  with  the 
wnallnfws  of  the  resources  lent  by  the  public  to  the  banks,  indicates  better  than  anything 
else  the  mushroom  character  of  this  banking  speculation.  In  fact,  as  I  hare  said  in  the 
text,' the  banks  lend  each  other  their  available  means  in  order  to  enable  the  whole  to 
float,  and  they  are  thus,  with  three  or  four  conspicuous  exceptions,  in  whose  hands  the 
mercantile  business  of  the  country  centres,  a  sort  of  mutual  pawning  dubs.  Fortunately 
their  issues  of  notes  are  rather  limited,  most  of  them  having  none  at  all,  so  that  their 
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year  that  would  have  swept  half  of 
them  out  of   exiBtence,   crippling 
-tlie  country  for  years,  but  for  tbe 
interference  of   the   State,   which 
d.ecreed  a  saspension  of  the  power 
of  creditors  to  enforce  payments, 
And  borrowed  money  of  the  Jews 
in  London  to  back  up  their  credit 
^th.     Of  course  this  money  can 
only  be  repaid  by  rising  a  new 
ibnded  loan  here  and  in  Paris,  and 
«LCcordingly  the  debt  of  the  kingdom 
ifl  to  be  increased  this  year  by  6^ 
millions  sterling,  which  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  programme  of  the  new 
Ministry,  be  placed  on  the  market 
in   3  per  cent,  bonds,  as  required. 
This  method  of  keeping  enterprise 
afoot  is  highly  dangerous  at  best, 
«knd  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
T^hether  the  ever-growing  burdens 
of  the  Government,  or  the  increased 
yield  of  the  land,  will  win  the  day. 
I  am  inclined  to  fear  the  former. 
That  the    resources    of   Portugal 
Lave  expanded  greatly  since  tiie 
''progress*    fever     took    hold    of 
Ler  IS  proved  by  the  reduction  in 
the    deficits,    which    used    to  be 
often    a   million  or  more   a  year 
on  a  revenue  of  little  more  than 
3,ooo,ooo2.,  and  are  now  dwindling, 
till,  according  to  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  present  year,  recently 
made  public,   there  is    an  antici- 
pated shortcoming   of   only  some 
400,000/.    Last  year  the  deficit  was 
:about  6oo,oooZ.    These  results,  too, 
are  inclusive  of  the  Public  Works 
outlay.     With  the  large  increase  in 
revenue,  however,  Portugal  ought 
not  to  have  any  such  deficit  at  all. 
By  keeping  her  works  well  within 
the  increased  means,  and  avoiding 
paternal   support    to    every   little 


speculation  which  crops  up  in  the 
country,  there  should  be  no  neces- 
sity to  recur  every  few  years  to  a 
fresh  loan.  The  income  of  the 
country  is  now  about  5,500,000!., 
an  increase  of  more  than  2,ooo,oooZ. 
since  1870-71,  due  principally,  it  is 
said,  to  increased  trade,  and  this 
should  have  sufficed  to  keep  Portu- 
gal out  of  the  market  as  a  borrower. 
The  new  Ministry,  which  is  said  to 
be  more  economical  than  the  last, 
ought  to  prove  so,  therefore,  by  put- 
ting an  end  to  deficits,  and  finding  a 
surplus  for  the  reduction  of  debt. 
The  country  is  at  peace,  and,  by  com- 
parison with  Spain,  is  well  governed. 
Were  her  agricultural  resources  in 
the  south  developed  more  by  the 
subdivision  of  the  land  amongst 
small  cultivators,  as  in  the  noith, 
and  the  railways  finished,  Portugal 
might  pull  through  by  retrenching. 
It  would  be  a  heavy  task,  but  it  is 
possible,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
too  pessimist  in  the  view  I  take  of 
the  situation.  Her  new  adminis- 
trators will,  however,  have  to  re- 
member that  a  portion  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  past  half-dozen  years 
has  come  from  exceptional  causes, 
among  which  are  to  be  reckoned 
these  very  public  works  themselves, 
which  have  entailed  large  imports, 
upon  which  duties  have  been  levied ; 
abo  that  a  g^d  deal  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Brazil,  from  which  Por- 
tugal still  derives  no  small  benefit 
in  one  shape*  or  another,  has  been 
due  to  the  same  exceptional  causes. 
Were  either  Portugal  or  Brazil  to 
be  pulled  up  short  in  their  trading 
facilities  abroad,  therefore,  a  col- 
lapse would  be  almost  certain  to 
follow,  which  would,  at  least,  do 


•collapse  is  not  likely  to  have  that  unusually  paralysing  effect  on  the  trade  of  the  nation 
-which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  English  mushroom  banks  in  1825.  None  the  less 
they  are  a  source  of  much  present  mischief  and  future  danger,  because  they  inflate  credit 
most  outrageously,  and  also  because  they  have  drawn  in  the  OoTemment  to  sustain  the 
inflation.  They  are  also  centres  of  wild  gambling  in  many  instances,  so  much  so  that 
the  crisis  of  last  year  was  brought  about,  not  by  the  state  of  trade,  but  by  a  severe  fall 
in  Spanish  3  per  cents.,  which  these  so-called  banks  had  been  speculating  in  heavily  for 
the  rise. 
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gr^at  temporary  injnrj.  Yet  again 
it' must  sot  be  forgotten  tiiat  many 
of  the  pubiio  works  created  are  a 
sonrce  of  direct  loss  to  the  €k)veni. 
m&Di  every  year,  and  likely  to  con<- 
tinne  so  for  some  time  to  come,  so* 
tliat  the  burdens  of  tiie  State  are 
izisi^ased  in  two  ways — ^by  the  debt 
bfaa^rge^  and  by  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing works  which  the  debt  has  paid 
for.  Whatever  the  ultimate  out- 
come, therefore,  of  the  present  not 
uapraifleworthy  efforts  of  Portugal 
at  home  and  in  her  Afirican  cofo- 
nies  to  run  abresst  of  the  new  habits 
and  ideas  of  the  day,  I  think  a 
balancing  of  these  considerations 
will  prevent  any  sanguine  hopes  for 
the  immediate  future.  The  best  we 
can  say  is,  that  on  the  whole  the 
country  seeks  to  move  forward,  and 
that  her  pace  is  not  an  alarming 
one,  although  it  may  none  the  less 
be  rather  beyond  her  strength. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  either 
that  the  debt  of  Portugal  is  enor- 
mously heavy,  reaching  now  well 
upon  3o,ooo,oooZ. ;  that  it  has  been 
de&ulted  on  more  than  once ;  and 
that,  except  Brazil,  her  connections 
and  dependencies  abroad  are  of  very 
little  value  to  her,  commercially  or 
otherwise.  The  colonies  of  Portu- 
gal are  not  indeed  overshadowed  by 
ihe  gross  tyrannies  that  have  torn 
the  ufe  out  of  those  of  Spain,  but 
they  are  feebly  administered,  far 
scattered,  and  poor.  The  island  of 
Madeira  is  perhaps  the  richest  pos- 
session which  Portugal  has.  Her 
territories  along  the  north-west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  south- 
east of  Africa,  at  Mozambique,  and 
Delagoa  Bay  are  not  very  profitable. 
There  are  efforts  made  at  extend- 
ing their  productiveness,  no  doubt, 
especially  in  Mozambique  and  Dela- 
goa Bay,  which  has  only  just  fallen 
to  Portugal,  but  if  they  are  not  more 
profitable  than  those  which  have 
gone  before,  they  will  do  little  good. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernment, under  a  seeming  solidity, 


is  cottsiderabiy  worm-eaten,  wiili  a 
venertibl^  traditionary  sort  of  cor- 
ruption trnfavourable  to  lieaitiij 
ooloiiial  defvidlopment.  Bobbery  pre- 
vails nearly  everywhesie,  and  tiie 
management  of  a  colony^  ie  sibrIj 
mor^  or  less  a  big  job.  Hence  the 
manner  in  which  PoftogneBe  -mitt  is 
Africa  still  shelters  the  ala^d  ta-affic, 
although  the  oomplete  abolition  of 
slaveiy  has  long  been  decreed  to 
cease  in  1878.  It  is  quite  notorievs 
that  along  the  coast  of  Moaambiqaa 
haunts  of  slavers  are  to  be  found, 
and  that  these  often  trade  nnder 
Portuguese  colours,  and  find  sheU 
ter  and  tacit  encouragement  in  Por- 
tuguese harbours,  although  doubt- 
less the  Government  at  Inabon  may 
be  horrified  at  the  fact.  That 
Government  can  do  little  against 
officials  who  have  purchased  posts 
from  it  in  order  to  make  for  them- 
selves ibrtunes,  and  who  therdBore 
&rm  the  colonies  to  their  own 
profit  rather  than  the  general  good. 
Absurd  Customs  regulations  alsD 
prevail  in  most  of  these  colonies, 
seriously  impeding  their  prosperitj, 
and  the  Portuguese,  though  ab^;ter 
colonist  than  uie  Spaniard,  baa  not 
succeeded  in  planting  anywhere, 
except  in  Brazil,  settlements  which 
may  grow  into  new  nations. 

On  the  brighter  side  of  the  pic- 
ture it  is  to  be  notod,  however,  that 
a  certain  progress  in  agricultme 
seems  to  have  been  made  in 
Madeira,  in  Portuguese  Guiana, 
and  elsewhere.  Cotton  has  been 
grown  to  some  small  extoit  in 
Angola,  and  it  is  said  to  be  of  good 
quality.  And  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Portugal  still  pos- 
sesses territories  capable  of  be- 
coming valuable  possessions  were 
they  administered  for  the  public 
weal.  No  more  desirable  district 
is  to  be  found  in  Africa  than  some 
of  those  on  the  south-eastern  side 
which  Portugal  now  holds.  Her 
possessions  in  India  are  insignificant 
territorially,  but  might  be  of  some 
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mportanoe  as  centres  of  trade  ;  and 
he  same  may  be  said  of  Macao» 
i^ortagal's  solitary  footbold  on  tha 
loast  of  China.  As  matters  HianDiif 
M  of  tbem  are  only  good  for  what 
3rasdl  is  still  good  to  Portagal— * 
ibey  are  plaoes  where  the  few  make 
brtnnes>  .perhaps,  but  which  the 
parent  country,  as  a  whole,  keeps 
ip  at  a  loss,  and  they  are  not, 
n  even  the  fortune-maJdng  light, 
tt  all  comparable  in  value  to 
Brazil.  In  some  of  them,  socfa 
w  the  Azores  and  Madeira^  the  de- 
velopment is  dqie.  to  British  enter* 
prise  and  capital  much  more  than 
to  Portuguese,  and  it  is  to  British 
ships  that  Portugal  i»  indebted  for 
bier  best  mercantile  faoilitiee  with 
aearly  all  her.  possessions.  Two 
lines  of  fine  steajners  run  from  the 
English  tolonies  in  South  Africa 
to  London,  canying  no  incon. 
siderable  portion  of  the  Portuguese 
trade. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  then, 
Portugal  is  a  country  where  English 
capital  has  done  much,  where  our 
trade  is  increasing,  and  would  in- 
crease faster  did  it  get  fair  play, 
but  the  policy  of  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernment, alike  at  home  and  in  its 
possessions,  is  backward  and  im* 
provident  at  the  same  time.  There 
has  been  some  abnormal  stimulus 
of  business  here,  as  elsewhere,  and 
the  backward  swing  to  which  all 
Irade  is  subject  cannot  be  pre- 
vented here  more  than  anywhere 
else.  Portugal  has  little  to  depend 
on,  after  all,  but  her  colonial  trade, 
her  wines,  and  her  other  agricultural 
produce,  and  the  last  has  not  been 
increased  much  in  amount  by  her 
efibrts  at  improvement.  The  in- 
crease in  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  its  dependencies  is  as  yet  un- 
important against  the  inflation  of 
credit  with  which  it  has  been  ac- 
companied. 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  the 
Netherlands,  which  is,  after  all,  for 
US  the  most  important  of  the  three 


countries  I  have  included  in  this 
article,  alike  in  its  trade  and  in  its 
foreign  dominions.  I  have  not  left 
apace-  to  trei^.  it  according  to  its 
importance;  but  fortunately  the 
points  of  doubt  amd  difficulty  re- 
garding it  are  very  few.  Holland, 
like  the  other  two,  has  had  her  day 
of  conflict  and  of  triumph,  and  it 
is  x>ast.  She  is  now  settled  down 
into  the  position  of  a  peaceful 
nonentity  amongst  the  big  Powers, 
still  vexed  by  their  greatness.  Her 
possessions  some  may  covet,  but 
her  might  now  makes  none  envious. 
Holland  is  free  to  pursue  her  indus- 
tries and  commerce  without  much 
fear  of  molestation,  and  nothing 
could  well  be  more  in  contrast  than 
her  condition  compared  with  that 
of  Spain,  whose  sovereigns  onco 
spent  the  energies  of  nations  and 
the  wealth  of  a  continent  in 
efforts  to  bring  the  stubborn 
Dutchmen  under  -their  heel.  Few 
countries  are  perhaps  more  sub- 
stantially comfortable  than  Hol- 
land, ard,  except  France,  no  country 
that  I  know  of  has  a  population 
more  industrious  and  thrifty.  Al- 
though the  population  is  only  some 
4,000,000,  including  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  or  about 
300,000  less  than  that  of  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands  are  not  only  able 
to  export  large  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural  produce,  but  to  maintain  a 
considerable  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  connection  with  their  East 
Indian  possessions.  The  trade  of 
this  little  kingdom  with  England 
alone  is  more  than  five  times  that  of 
Portugal,  exclusive  of  direct  colonial 
trade.  To  be  sure,  a  good  deal  of 
this  is  transit  trade,  the  ports  of 
Holland  having  gained  steadily  in 
importance  of  late  years,  as  entre- 
pots  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  trade  of  Western  Germany. 
Rotterdam  is  in  this  respect  no 
mean  rival  of  Antwerp,  and  now 
that  the  new  North  Sea  Canal  has 
opened  the  port  of  Amsterdam  to 
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abips  of  large  tonnage,  that  city 
also  promifies  to  become  more  a 
centre  of  solid  transit  business  than 
it  is  now.  But,  allowing  for  this 
through  trade,  the  &ct  remains  that 
Holland  itself  does  a  very  large 
business  with  England.  We  import 
thence  cattle  and  vegetables,  and  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  in  in- 
creasing quantities  every  ^ear.  One 
of  our  railway  companies  has  a 
regular  line  of  steamers  plying  be- 
tween Harwich  and  Rotterdam  three 
times  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  this  trade,  and  there 
is  also  a  Dutch  line,  which  runs  be- 
tween Dutch  ports  and  London.* 

Busy  and  prosperous  as  Holland 
is,  however,  she  has  never  recovered, 
in  any  substantial  degree,  her  former 
position  as  one  of  the  leading  sea- 
farinfl^  nations  of  the  Old  World. 
Dutch  shipping  is  on  the  whole 
being  pressed  hard  and  run  down 
by  English  and  German,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  manner  in  which  her 
East  Indian  commerce  is  fenced  in 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Netherlands 
Trading  Company  and  the  Nether- 
lands India  Steam  Shipping  Com- 
pany the  carrying  trade  of  Holland 
would  probably  now  be  much  smaller 
than  it  is.  The  number  of  foreign 
vessels  which  enter  the  ports  of 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Flush- 
ing is  on  the  increase,  that  of  Dutch 
vessels  rather  on  the  decline  ;  and 
there  is  little  difiBculty  in  account- 
ing for  this.  Amon gst  minor  causes 
is  the  disadvantage  which  Holland 
is  placed  in  through  possessing  none 
of  the  materials  necessary  to  con- 
nstruct  the  modem  iron  steam- vessels 
at  home.     She  buys  most  of  them 


from  Clyde  builders.  Her  attempts 
id  keep  abreast  of  the  requirements 
of  modem  trade  are  therefore  met 
by  difficulties  at  the  outset^  uid  she 
has  so  far  less  chance  of  snccese. 
In  point  of  fact  I  beliere  only  tL» 
Netherlands  Trading  Compajiy— & 
huge  monopolist  concern  headc^i  br 
the  King— has  made  any  serious 
attempts  at  competing  witn  Sngli^ 
ship-builders,  and  the  attempt  has 
not  been  successful.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  country  that  has 
to  buy  its  ships  from  foreign  bnilders 
will  be  very  likely  to  find  the  trade 
pass  into  the  hands  of  their  neigh- 
bours who  make  the  ships.  Id 
other  words,  the  nation  that  bnUds 
ships  cheapest  and  best  for  itself 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  the  nation  that 
can  run  them  with  most  suooess  and 
profit.  The  Netherlands  have  had 
no  success,  for  example,  in  oom. 
peting  with  England  tor  American 
trade,  and  only  make  their  East 
Indian  lines  pay  through  inoorpo- 
rating  them  as,  in  a  manner,  a  pait 
of  the  colonial  system. 

Another  cause  of  perhaps  even 
greater  force  acting  to  prodace  the 
decay  of  the  foreign  carrying'  trade 
of  Holland  is  the  rise  of  Germanj, 
and  the  pushing  endeavours  of  the 
Germans  to  get  a  ^ood  grasp  upon 
an  extended  foreign  trade.  This 
resuscitation  of  the  Oerman  Em- 
pire is  threatening  to  Holland  in 
several  ways,  and,  should  nothing 
come  to  upset  the  ambitious  edifice, 
may  lead  by-and-by  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  little  kingdom  altogether 
as  a  separate  Power.  It  and  Den- 
mark would  form  but  two  morsels 
to  the  giant.   In  the  meantime  Grer- 


*  Some  thirty-Mven  steamers  ply  between  the  port  of  Rotteidam  and  various  ports  of  the 
TJnited  Kingdom,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  under  the  English  flag,  during  the  busy  parts 
'of  the  year.  One  English  line — that  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company — is  rapidly 
opening  up  an  admirable  new  tourist  route  to  the  Continent,  the  steamers  being  both  well 
>appointed  and  well  managed.  Two  steamers  trade  between  Rotterdam  and  Dublin  and 
Belfast,  and  there  are  five  run  between  that  port  and  Leith,  Grangemouth,  and  Dundee, 
besides  occasional  sailings  from  other  places.  This  iii,  of  course,  independent  of  the  trade 
•of  Amsteidam,  which,  till  the  opening  of  the  new  canal,  was  a  declining  though  im- 
portant one. 
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many  overshadows  Holland  in  mat* 
fcers  of  trade  in  some  important 
channels.  The  ports  of  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  struggle  for  the  mas- 
kerj  over  Amsterdam  and  Botter- 
dam,  and  show  abundant  signs  of 
prevailing  so  far  as  general  over-sea 
basiness  is  concerned.  However 
mach  use  the  Germans  may  make 
of  Dutch  railways  and  Dutch  ports 
for  the  local  export  and  import 
trade  of  their  Westphalian  pro- 
vinces, it  is  to  their  own  ports  that 
they  seek  more  and  more  to  draw 
the  staple  over-sea  traffic  of  the 
Empire.  And  thus  it  is  bound  to 
be,  till  Dutch  ports  become  Ger- 
man. While  the  North  German 
Lloyd's  line  of  ocean  mail-steamers 
prospers  fairly  in  the  American 
trade,  the  Dutch  American  has  been 
unable  to  reap  a  profitable  return. ^^ 
It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  assume  that 
Holland,  though  much  richer,  and 
a  much  more  extensive  trader  than 
the  other  decayed  nations  which 
we  have  noticed,  is  certainly  in  no 
position  to  interfere,  if  left  to  her 
own  resources,  with  the  predomi- 
nating position  of  England  as  an 
over-sea  goodB  earner  for  all 
nations. 

This  conclusion  is,  I  think,  quite 
consistent  with  the  belief  that  the 
prosperity  of  Holland  may  in  other 
ways  continue.  Industrious  popu- 
lations cannot  become,  under  any 
ordinary  circumstances,  reduced  to 
abject  xx)verty ;  and  while  England 
continues  to  be  a  great  manufac- 
turing,  seafaring  nation,  Holland 
is  bound  to  have  a  large  trade  with 
her.  In  spite  of  herself  she  must 
buy  of  us  manufactured  goods  of 
all  kinds,  but  particularly  machi- 
nery and  agricultural  implements ; 
and,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  must 
be  in  eome  measure  dependent  on 
her  agricultural  produce  for  food. 
Her  fruit  and  vegetables  are  most 
invaluable  to  us.     On  the  whole 


this  interchange  of  products  is  at 
present  nearly  as  unfettered  as  we 
could  expect  with  the  trade  ideas 
still  current  nearly  everywhere. 
The  Dutch  tariff  for  our  manufac* 
tured  tissues  is,  as  a  rale,  only  5  per 
cent,  ad  vaZorem,  which  is  &ir]y  libe- 
ral, and  permits  of  a  considerable  con- 
sumption of  English  manu&ctures 
within  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  the  sugar  grievance  in  a 
mitigated  type  against  Holland  as 
against  Belgium ;  but  were  it  not 
that  France  has  hitherto  used  the 
pretext  which  these  countries  give 
her  afi  a  justification  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  own  more  onerous 
system,  we  should  have  little  cause 
to  grumble.  Holland  will,  of  course, 
endeavour  to  keep  a  strong  hold  of 
her  Java  production  of  sugar,  what- 
ever happens ;  but  beyond  that  her 
trade  has  not  hitherto  extended 
much,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  to 
extend.  The  quantity  of  raw  sugar 
which  we  import  direct  from  Hol- 
land is  quite  insignificant  as  a  rule, 
and  the  import  of  refined,  though 
very  much  larger,  is  to  some  extent 
counterbalanced  by  the  increasing 
hold  which  we  are  obtaining  over 
the  raw  produce  shipped  direct  from 
Java.  It  is  probable,  moreover, 
that  the  revision  of  the  treaty  be* 
tween  France  and  this  country, 
and  the  new  convention  entered 
into  by  the  three  powers — France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland — with  our 
rulers  over  this  miserable  sugar 
dispute  will  soon  practically  remove 
the  grievance  altogether,  although 
the  £raft  proposals  of  France,  lately 
made  public,  are  not  all  that  one 
could  wish. 

Holland  herself  cannot,  unfortu- 
nately, be  a  very  large  consumer  of 
English  goods  in  any  case,  so  that 
the  liberality  of  her  tariff  does  not 
count  for  a  great  deal  while  she 
so  jealously  preserves  for  herself 
the    trade  of   Dutch  East  India. 
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Her  management  of  Java  and  the 
adjacent  islands  is  indeed  a  cnrions 
subject  for  the  study  of  the  political 
economist.  From  a  humanitarian 
point  of  view  the  Dutch  policy  stands 
almost  at  the  antipodes  of  that  pro- 
fessed, but  not  always  practised,  by 
Englwd.  Idealism  in  government, 
and  the  tutelage  of  subject  races  in 
the  art  of  self-government,  form  no 
part  of  the  Netherland  programme 
in  Java  and  Sumatra.  AU  Dutch 
colonies  are  held  for  the  purposes 
of  gain,  and  to  these  purposes  na- 
tive population  and  the  Government 
are  alike  bound  to  be  subservient. 
From  such  a  prosaic  method  of 
viewing  their  foreign  possessions, 
it  is  natural  that  the  Dutch  should 
come  to  treat  their  colonies  as  huge 
farms  or  private  estates.  Commer- 
cially -this  system  has  its  advan- 
tages for  the  owners,  who  are 
not  only  able  to  draw  all  possible 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  produce 
of  their  possessions,  but  to  com- 
mand the  almost  entire  supply  of 
the  wants  of  the  subject  population. 
The  profits  of  this  closely  guarded 
trade  must  amount,  at  the  very 
least,  to  several  millions  sterling  a 
year,  on  an  average  of  years,  inde- 
pendent of  surplus  State  revenues, 
and  this  is  unquestionably  of  more 
national  importance  to  Holland 
than  posing  before  the  world  as  a 
philanthropic  power.  In  her  In- 
dian provinces  she  rules  over  a 
population  of  more  than  20,000,000, 
that  of  Java  and  Madura  alone  being 
about  18,000,000 ;  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  *  develop '  the  natives,  nor 
are  they  admitted  to  any  share  in 
the  government,  however  humble. 
Their  duty  is  to  produce  either  for 
the  privileged  Dutch  trading  cor- 
porations, or  for  private  persons  of 
the  dominant  race  intent  on  for- 
tune-making, and  consequently 
Holland  is  not  bothered  with  the 
dynastic  and  other  troubles  which 
disturb  our  rule  in  India.  She 
might  not  be  able  to  hold  her  pos- 


sessions if  she  were.     It  is  not  mj 
purpose  to  discuss  otherwise  what 
is  to  be  thought  of  this  policy:  I 
merely  note  the  fact.     The  depen- 
dencies of  Holland  are  not  governed 
as  those  of  England,  bat  hitherto 
they  have    been    more    obyioudT 
profitable  to  her  than  ours  are.  For 
many  years  after  Holland  obtained 
the  complete  mastery  of  Java,  thd 
annual  surplus  of  revenae   drawn 
by  her  from  it  came    to    between 
2,ooo,oooZ.  and  3,000,000!.   a  year, 
and  sometimes  exceeded  the  latter 
sum.     Becently,  however,  a  rather 
more  enlightened  system  of  taxation 
has  prevBoled,  monopolies  have  been 
partially  abolished,  and  i^e  direct 
results  of  Government  estate  over- 
seeing  have  fallen  off,  but  the  indi- 
rect gains  of  the  trading  oompacy 
and  private  merchants  have  probst- 
bly  increased.     There  have  indeed 
been  rather  severe  losses  suffered  in 
Java  sugar  lately,  owin^  principallj 
to  the  elects  of  the  French  bounty 
system,  already  noticed ;  but  Java 
tea  has  been  growing  in   favour, 
and  the  production  of  rioe  has  been 
growing  in  quantity.  On  the  whole 
the  profitableness  of  the  island  to 
its  owners  has  not  serionsly'   lea> 
sened.     Java  cannot  fail  to   be  a 
most    profitable  investment   while 
governed  as  it  now  is,  for  it  u  an 
island  whose  fertility  is  not  yet  half 
developed;  and  did  the  Dutch  abetain 
from  wars  in  Sumatra,  which  they 
do  not  seem  very  well  able  to  con- 
duct, and  give  themselves  earnestly 
to  arts  of  peace,  they  might  year 
bv  year  increase  its  productiveness. 
Cfotton,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  cereals 
of  various  kinds,  wool,  fruits,  every 
product  almost  of  value  to  man- 
kind, can  be  produced  by  the  island 
with    an   abundance    that   should, 
under  a  more  liberal  trade  policy 
than  yet  obtains,  enable  its  owners 
to  command  a  much  wider  market 
than  they  do.     The  Straits  tin,  for 
example,  marketed  by  the  Netherw 
lands  Trading  Company,  regulates 
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account. ' '  We  have,  therefore,  abo^t 
as  little  to  hope  for  as  to  fear  from 
the  Dutch  in  that  quarter  of  tho 
world,  which  is  in  several  senses  a 
pity. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  regard 
to  the  direct  trade  of  England  with 
these  possessions.  For  the  last  year 
or  two  it  has  shown  some  increase 
through  the  competition  which  Eng- 
lish steamers  carry  on  against  the 
Netherlands  lines,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  speculative  merchants 
have  striven  to  push  goods  against 
the  Dutch  ever  since  the  import 
duties  were  somewhat  reduced.^' 
But,  at  its  largest,  the  direct 
trade  between  this  country  and  the 
Dutch  possessions  has  not  exceeded 
3,3oo,oooZ.  in  any  one  year,  and 
usually  it  has  been  about  &om 
8oo,oooZ.  to  i,5oo,oooZ.,  taking  ex- 
ports and  imports  together.  Of 
course,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
considerable  indirect  trade  is  done 
through  Holland,  whose  traders 
buy  of  us  to  send  to  the  Indies 
on  their  own  account  in  their 
own  ships ;  but  this  indirect  trade 
has  not  been  very  satisfactory 
lately,  I  suspect,  to  any  of  the 
parties  concerned,  any  more  than 
the  recent  push  of  English  mer- 
chanta  for  direct  business,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  glutted  market 
and  ruinous  prices.  Besides,  the 
indirect  trade  is,  so  far  as  English 
exports  are  concerned,  to  a  large 


the  European  tin  markets  now,  and 
under  the  present  system  of  sales, 
which  resembles  that  of  our  Indian 
Gk>ve(rnment  in  the  case  of  opium, 
it  forms  a  favourite  subject  for 
gambling  amongst  metal  brokers. 

The  competinon  of  such  a  posses- 
sion as  Java  with  our  Indian  Em- 
pire is  a  danger  which  it  might  be 
easy  to  find  a  plausible  colour  for ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  affects  us 
at  present  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
except,  perhaps,in  spices  and  indigo. 
There  is  none  of  the  eager,  feverish 
desire  for  advancement  in  modem 
arts  and  sciences  to  disturb  or  im- 
pel the  Dutch  into  hot  competition. 
They  go  quietly  on  their  old-&shion- 
ed  ways,  adopting  improvements 
and  opening  up  their  possessions 
with  slow,  cautious  circumspection, 
intent  chiefly  on  keeping  the  profit 
to  themselves  with  the  least  possible 
risk.  Although  near  neighbours,  the 
trade  between  Java  and  British  India 
is  indeed  very  restricted,  compared 
to  what  it  might  well  be  were  the 
former  iu  the  hands  of  a  pushing 
people.  Probably  certain  consign- 
ments of  g^oods  find  their  way  to 
the  Netherlands  India  through  the 
English  free  port  at  Singapore;  but, 
granting  that  to  be  so,  the  total  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries 
is  not  worth  counting  on,  and  since 
the  war  broke  out  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Atchinese  there  has 
been  a  decrease  on  both  sides  of  the 


"  Vide  Mr.  J.  E.  O'Connor's  introduction  to  the  last  issue  (1876)  of  the  Statement  of 
the  Trade  of  British  India. 

>'  Conral  Fraser,  in  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Java  for  the  year  1874  {Contular 
Beparte,  Part  XV.,  1876),  makes  the  foUo-win^  observation  on  the  alteration  in  tae  Dutch 
colonial  import  duties.  It  lets  a  flood  of  light  into  the  failures  of  Dutch  government 
in  these  regions : — *  At  the  opening  of  the  year,  when  the  modified  scale  of  duties  came 
into  force,  considerable  difficulties  were  caused  to  importers  by  the  irregular  and  incon- 
sistent taxations  imposed  by  the  customs  authorities  for  the  6  per  emt.  ad  valorem  duty. 
These  taxations  are  revised  every  three  months ;  but  in  some  earl^  instances  valuations 
£»  exceeding  market  currencies  were  imposed,  and  the  liberal  spirit  which  induced  the 
Home  Government  to  abolish  differential  duties  thus  neutralised.  The  attention  of  the 
customs  authorities  was  called  to  the  matter  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and,  backed 
by  a  protest  from  the  Eatavia  Exchange,  liirough  the  medium  of  their  price  current, 
resulted  in  a  material  improvement,  although  complaints  are  still  occasionally  heard  re- 
gaiding  exaggerated  values  being  placed  upon  goods.'  An  ad  talcrem  scale  of  duties, 
revised  arbitrarily  every  three  months,  must  be  the  height  of  torture  to  a  trader. 
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extent  limited  to  half-manufoctnred 
articles,  such  as  yams,  which  the 
Datch  make  up  themselves  for  their 
Eastern  market,  and  sell  there  at 
higher  prices  than  English  mer- 
chants ask  for  their  fahrics.  Their 
control  of  the  market  probably 
enables  them  to  exact  these  higher 
prices  with  a  certain  impmuiy. 

Except  as  a  source  of  gain,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  are  of  little 
yalue  to  the  mother-country,  to 
whom  they  give  hardly  any  poHtical 
importance.  The  same  assertion 
holds  good  of  all  other  Dutch  pos- 
sessions. They  may  be  more  profit- 
able to  her  than  those  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  are  to  those  countries; 
but  they  do  not  make  their  owner 
a  great  State.  Nor  has  Holland, 
any  more  than  these  others,  ever 
made  a  mark  as  a  coloniser,  pure 
and  simple;  her  most  successful 
efibrt  in  that  line  being  the  settle^ 
ments  in  South  AMca — ^the  last  of 
which  seem  to  be  now  about  to 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror of  all  the  rest,  by  whom,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  they  had 
been  abandoned,  and  to  become  a 
part  of  a  British  federated  depen- 
dency. The  Dutch  boors  have  not 
prospered,  exc^ept  at  cattle  herding, 
and  seem  unable  to  knit  themselves 
into  strong  self-governing  commu- 
nities with  success. 

It  would  take  me  too  far  out  of 
the  range  of  my  subject  to  discuss 
this  question  at  length ;  but,  I  think, 
one  remarkable  feature  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  &ilures  of  all 
efforts  on  the  part  of  these  three 
nations  to  found  great  colonies, 
which,  apart  from  the  distinctive 
race  characteristics,  marks  them 
off  from  our  colonisations.  They 
all  governed  their  dependencies 
over-much  to  begin  with,  and 
sought  to  make  them  merely  a 
source  of  material  aggrandisement 
to  those  left  at  home.  And  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  they  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  this  endeavour,  through 
various  causes,  until  all  verve  and 


independent  life  was  in  a  manner 
squeezed  out  of  the  ofl&hoots.  We 
tried  that  plan  ourselves  in  America, 
but,  fortunately,  too  late  to  do  any 
harm  except  to  ourselves.  We  had 
lazily  suffered  the  existing  states, 
planted  there  by  independent  ad- 
venturers, to  go  too  fiar  alone  before 
asserting  the  current  Idnglj  owno^ 
ship  doctrine  about  colonies,  and 
they  accordingly  beat  tlb,  as  we 
deserved,  when  we  tried  coeraoiL 
Since  then  England  has  let  well 
alone.  Her  colonists  have  had  al- 
most complete  liberty  to  order  ihear 
ways  ftt>m  the  first,  England  only 
lending  them  an  ornamental  head, 
with  good  maternal  advice  on  oc- 
casion. A  vigour  has  thos  been 
communicated  to  most  of  them 
which  promises  to  carry  them  far, 
which  all  other  colonies  appear  to 
want. 

But  though  a  failure,  Hke  Spain 
and  Portugal,  attheart  of  colonising, 
Holland  has  not  been  so  to  the  same 
degree,  and  she  stiU  preserves  adomi- 
nating  power  over  many  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  wonld  start 
anew  into  importance,  did  the  little 
kingdom  fulfil  its  *  manifest  des- 
tiny,' and  become  a  portion  of  the 
German  Empire.  That  consomma- 
tion  may  come,  or  before  it  does 
the  dependencies  of  Holland  may 
not  exist  as  they  now  do,  and,  whe- 
ther or  not,  the  English  race  and 
English  power  have  spread  too 
widely  over  the  world  to  be  easily 
driven  back  or  overtaken. 

As  a  general  conclusion  we  may 
say  that  with  Spain  and  Portagal  our 
trade  is  not  very  promising,  much 
hampered,  and,  without  a  great 
change  in  the  mercantile  policy  of 
these  countries,  likely  to  advance 
very  slowly,  and  to  suffer  heavily  in 
depressed  seasons.  The  same  may 
be  said  about  the  dependencies  of 
Holland;  they  do  good  well-nigh 
exclusively  to  Holland.  Bat  with 
that  little  kingdom  itself,  and 
through  it  with  its  great  continent 
tal  neighbour,  we  do  a  great  trade 
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livliioh  is  reasonably  free,  and  which 
^we  may  therefore  hope  to  see 
ixioreaae. 

1  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  close 
this  essay  without  a  word  about 
Denmark,  which  is  another  king- 
dom, once  £sbmous,now  rapidly  sink- 
ixi£^  into  oblivion.  Its  general  trade 
is  too  insignificant,  however,  to  call 
for  much  notice,  and  it  is  too  surely 
enclosed  by  German  influences  to 
possess  great  interest  for  us.    Its 


business  is  still  considerable,  how* 
ever,  with  this  country,  and  we  de- 
rive a  supply  of  raw  sugar  from  the 
small  West  Indian  islands  still  in 
Danish  keeping.  But  there  are  no 
features  in  this  trade  worth  com- 
menting upon.  It  IB  steady,  and  so 
far  as  rega^xls  imports  to  this  coun- 
try from  Denmark  has  increased 
considerably,  but  the  exports  thither 
are  nearly  stationary  and  hardly 
likely  to  expand  much. 

A.  J.W. 


KOTES  ON  CERTAIN  ETRUSCAN  INTERPRETATIONS. 


Bt  Isaac  Tatlob,  M.A. 


IN  the  last  number  of  Fraser's 
Magaasine  Mr.  Frank  Newman 
has  made  some  substantial  contri- 
butions to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Etruscan  language. 

Nothing,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  happy  than  his  suggestion 
that  the  word  abob  means  habuit. 
In  Etruscan  the  suffix  -cb  marks 
the  perfect  tense,  third  person 
singular.  It  would  be  strange  were 
no  equivalent  of  hahu/U  to  exist  in 
the  gp:eat  host  of  inscriptions,  and 
yet  no  word  has  hitherto  been 
found  which  can  bear  this  meaning. 
Moreover,  hahuit  fully  satisfies  the 
stringenfc  requirements  of  the  in- 
Boriptions  ii^  which  abgb  occurs. 
We  have  (Fabr.  2,055) 

{ABCB  .  BU  .  LZVn 
kabuit  annos  IxtfiL 


And  again  we  have  (Fabr.  2,056) 

{CLKKAB  .  lAL  .  ARCB 
Uberoa  trei  habuit. 


Again,    Mr. 
tions  of  the 


Newman's    explana- 
verbs  zilachnu   and 


ziLAGHKUGB,  and  of  the  noun  zilach- 
NUTH,  are  obviously  better  than 
any  heretofore  proposed.  But  he 
should  not  have  followed  the  old 
error  of  making  eilath  a  verb.  All 
analogy  goes  to  prove  it  must  be  a 
noun,    Iflce    leinth,     vanth,    and 

ZILAGHNUTH. 

There  is  also  great  force  in  Mr. 
Newman's  argument  as  to  the  ad- 
jectival character  of  bca,  though  the 
meaning  would  seem  to  be  *  dedi- 
cated' rather  than  'pious'  or 
*  sacred.'  Probably,  also,  he  is 
right  in  taking  manih  as  a  pronoun, 
and  MABiMBBi  as  its  plural;  and  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that 
CLENAEASi  and  PBBOUTHUBASI  are  the 
dative  plurals  of  the  words  clan 
and  FBEGUS. 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Newman  is 
the  first  Etruscan  student  who  has 
observed  that  the  decadal  suffix 
-ALGHAL  looks  like  a  reduplication 
of  the  root  of  the  word  aelghe= 
quinhu.  Mr.  Newman's  discovery 
may  probably  turn    the  scale    in 
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favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Etrascan  Bjstem  of  numeration  was 
decimal,  and  not  vigesimal. 

Mr.  Newman  is  to  be  congratu« 
lated  on  having  made  the  foregoing 
important  additions  to  onr  loiow- 
ledge  of  the  Etruscan  language.  I 
now  pass  to  the  more  easy  but  less 
pleasant  task  of  pointing  out  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  his  proposed 
translations  are  quite  untenable. 
He  has  erred,  sometimes  from  rash 
induction,  sometimes  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  results  which, 
during  the  last  three  years,  have 
been  attained  by  Dr.  Deecke  and 
other  scholars. 

Mr.  Newman  begins  his  article 
with  an  enumeration  of  some  twenty 
words  whose  meaning  he  assumes  to 
be  established.  With  respect  to  five 
of  these  words  he  is  wrong.  Thus 
he  says  FUU^^pueUcLy  and  pniAC= 
puer.  He  ought  to  have  known 
that  Lattes  and  Deecke  have  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  PCIA  means 
vxor^  and  puuc  means  uxorgue.  The 
enclitic  conjunction  -c  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Newman  sometimes  as  a  mas- 
culine termination,  and  sometimes 
as  a  relative  pronoun  (p.  308).  A 
glance  at  Dr.  Deecke's  Etruskische 
Forschungeii  would  have  saved  him 
from  both  these  errors.  Thus,  the 
inscription  (Fabr.  702  bis) 

▼BL.  8BTHIUI 
FUIAC 

is  the  epitaph  of 

"Vele  Sethro 
and  wife. 

Again  we  have  (Fabr.  930) 

ABNTH  .  TIPIS  .  8BBTUBIB 
PUIAC  .  UVTAIKEL. 

Here  Mtjtainbi  being  the  name  of 
a  woman,  Mr.  Newman  might  easily 
have  satisfied  himself  that  puiac 
cannot  denote  a  *boy.'  The  epi- 
taph commemorates : 

Amth,  fson)  of  Vipi  Serturl 
and  (nis)  mfe  Mutainei. 

An  examination  of  the  facsimile  of 
this    inscription     shows   that    the 


second  line  was  added  bj  a  later 
hand. 

Again,  take  these  two  records  cf 
age — the  one  reads  machs  .  zatexums^ 
the  other  cis .  zathbuxsc.  In  one 
case  the  age  was  '  forty-one,'  in  the 
other  'two  and  forty.'  I  mi^t 
fill  pages  with  similar  evidence  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  enditic  -c. 

In  the  next  place  Mr.  Newman 
informs  us  that  the  Ejtmfican  word 
for   sum   was  esmi,  'as    in   Doric 
Greek.*      This  wonderful  discoveir 
should  go  far  to  establish  Hellenic 
affinities  for  the  Etruscan  langnage. 
But,  unfortunately,  no  anch  wwtl 
as  ESHi  is  found  at  all ;  and,  further, 
the  sole  inscription  (Fabr.    2,609 
bis)   in  which  it  is  supposed    to 
appear  is  a  forgery  so  clnmsj  that 
it  ought  not  to  have  imposed  on  the 
veriest  tyro  in  Etruscan  epigraphy. 
Archaic  and  late  forms  of  the  same 
letter  are  placed  side  by  side;  the 
final  form  of  a  letter  is  used  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  and  is  tnmed 
round  the  wrong  way;  and  there 
are  two  other  letters  which  have  a 
most  suspicious  appearance.    More- 
over, the  syntax  is  impossible  ;  aod 
no  one  can  say  where  the  inscrip- 
tion now  is,  where  it  was  originally 
found,    or    whether    anybody   has 
ever  seen  it.     All  that  we  do  know 
is,  that  the  existing  transcript  wa^ 
found  among  Lanzi's  papers  after 
his  death,  and  that  Lansi  did  no4 
venture  to  insert  it  in  his  published 
collection  of  Etruscan  inscriptions. 
The  real  word  for  sum  is  in,  which 
occurs  in  76  inscriptions,  in  all  of 
which  sum  fairly  meets  the  require^ 
ments  of  the  case.      But  Mr.  New- 
man  chooses  to  translate  m  some- 
times by  ego,  and  sometimes  by  vie. 
That  the  nominative  and  aocasatiTe 
of  the  personal  pronoun  should  !» 
identical  in  form  is  of  itself  impro- 
bable, besides  which,  by  taking  Ki 
as  a  pronoun  Mr.  Newman  is  led 
into  grave  difficulties.     Several  in- 
scriptions    commence     with     the 
phrase 
MI  soTHi  .  .  .  ■=  sunt  iipukrum  «  .  • 
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In  dealing  with  these  two  words 
Mr.  Newman  is  obliged  to  make 
6UTHI  do  dnty  for  BtruxUj  finaity 
fahriea^  fabncam^  cedtcula,  and 
(edictdam ;  and,  while  he  gives 
suTUi  so  many  meanings,  he  is 
unable  to  liraw  any  distinction 
between  suthi  and  suthic,  both  of 
which  he  renders  fabrica;  or  be- 
tween SUTHI  and  sutna,  both  of 
which  he  translates/o&ricam.  More- 
over suTHi  cannot  mean  fitixU  or 
strtuBtty  since  the  third  person  sin- 
galor  perfect  ends  in  -ce,  as  Mr. 
Newman  himself  admits. 

With  a  reckless  disregard  of  this, 
the  best  established  fact  of  Etras- 
can  accidence,  Mr.  Newman  makes 
[T]iNSCTJiLa  verb,  thongh  he  admits 
that  TiNSCUiL  mast  be  a  nonn.  Nor 
can  he  see  that  ebsce,  thbcb,  and 
AMGE,  mnst,  by  all  analogy,  be 
verbs.  The  case  with  regard  to 
AMCE  is  specially  strong,  as  the 
word  occurs  in  several  inscriptions. 
In  one  epitaph  (Fabr.  2,340)  Mr. 
Newman  translates  puiam  amce  as 
*  nearly  a  girl.'  Now,  the  inscrip- 
tion not  only  records  her  exact  age, 

MACH8  HBALCHLSC,   but  also  tclls   nS 

that  she  bore  *  two  children,'  ci . 
GLENAB.  We  have  already  seen 
that  FUU  means  uxoTj  not  puella ; 
bnt  this  does  not  help  matters,  as 
the  statement  that  the  mother  of 
two  children  was  '  nearly  a  wife  '  is 
as  absurd  as  the  statement  that  she 
was  '  nearly  a  girl.' 

It  is  manifest  that  amce  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Newman  affirms,  an  adverb  and 
preposition,  but,  according  to  all 
probability,  a  verb  meaning  fuii. 
The  epitaph  runs : 

RAXTKA  .  XATUUnn  .  8BCU  .  1CABCU8  . 
MA'n]IJV[A8] .  FUIAX  .  AXCB  .  SSTHBB8  . 
CBX8[im]iK8. 

The  meaning  admits  of  little  doubt. 
'  Bamtha  Matulnei,  daughter  of 
Marcu  Matulna,  (who?)  was  the 
wife  of  Sethre  Ceisinie,  Ac.' 

In  the  other  inscriptions  amce 
easily  bears  the  same  meaning,  fuit. 
Thus  AVILS  .  SAS  .  AMCE  means  '  she 


was  aged  four,'  and  maranugu  .  amge 
means  *he  was  a  Maranuch,'  the 
common  word  Maranuch  denoting 
either  some  public  officer  or  else 
some  condition  in  life,  such  as 
*  governor,'  *  senator,'  or  *  husband.' 
Mr.  Newman,  however,  thinks  pro- 
per to  translate  the  words  amge  . 
MARAlOJGH  as  prope  (mgulum,  and  in 
some  half-dozen  similar  instances 
he  makes  the  inscription  on  a  coffin 
record  the  place  where  the  body 
was  buried.  The  body,  of  course, 
was  inside  the  coffin,  not  somewhere 
else.  So  all  these  translations  must 
be  rejected  as  infringing  the  laws 
of  common  sense,  as  well  as  the 
laws  of  grammar. 

Three  years  ago  Gktmurrini  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  very 
common  word  lautn  must  mean 
either  *  slave '  or  *  freedman.'  This 
word  LAUTN  enshrines  a  curious 
piece  of  history.  Just  as  the  words 
Slave  and  Serf,  Thrax  and  Geta, 
explain  the  sources  from  which 
ancient  slave  markets  were  supplied, 
so  the  word  lautn,  which  is  the 
Etruscan  transliteration  of  Latintu^ 
proves  that  it  was  the  Latin  race 
which  provided  slaves  for  their 
Etruscan  conquerors.  Now,  in 
eight  epitaphs  we  have  the  phrase 
LAUTN  ETERi  either  standing  alone, 
or  following  a  proper  name.  The 
word  LAUTN  also  stands  alone,  or 
follows  proper  names.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  lautn  etebi  means 
'a  young  slave.'  Mr.  Newman 
seems  to  be  altogether  ignorant  of 
Ghkmurrini's  valuable  researches, 
and  he  involves  himself  in  a  host  of 
difficulties  by  translating  the  word 
lautn  by  hcereSy  and  lautn  etebi  by 
Jiceres  secundus.  To  suppose  that 
such  inscriptions  should  be  written 
on  cinerary  urns,  without  any 
name,  is  a  mere  absurdity.  Thus, 
in  the  great  tomb  of  the  Achsi 
family  twenty-five  urns  were  found, 
all  bearing  records  of  the  names 
and  filiations  of  various  members  of 
the  Achsi  family.  There  is  one 
other   urn   which  bears    the    sole 
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word  LAUTN.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
ashes  of  the  'heir'  of  this  great 
family  shotild  have  been  placed  in 
a  nameless  um^  bearing  only  the 
word  *  heir  *  ? 

I  wonder  that  Mr.  .  Newman 
shonld  have  missed  the  obvions 
meaning  of  the  words  yelthusi- 
THURA  (Fabr.  2,603)  ^^^  vblthina. 
THUBAS  (Fabr.  .  1,914).  These 
words  are  evidently  plnral  forms^ 
and,  can  hardly  be  anything  bat 
patronymics,  denoting  the  Yelthn* 
ridsB  and  the  Velthinadso,  descen-? 
dants  or  agnates  of  Uie  Anle 
Yelthori  and  the  Aule  Yethina 
who  are  named  in  the  respective 
iDScriptions. 

Mr.  Newman's  aoqnainfance  with 
the  Etmscan  inscriptions  being,  as 
he  confesses,  of  so  very  recent  a  date, 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he 


shonld  have  failed  ao  often  wben 
others  •  have  failed  before  him. 
It  is  surprising  that)  with  » 
inadeq nate  a  preparation,  he  akonld 
actnauyhave  sncceeded  inmskisg 
something  like  half-a-dozen  positive 
additions  to  onr  knowledge  of 
iBtmscan. 

.  What  is  now  most  required  by 
Etmscan  students  is  an  ezplaiuitias 
of  certain  formatives,  snch  as  Ti-, 
-AiA,  -X,  -RV,  and  -va,  and  a  know. 
ledge  of  the  mode  in  wiuck  tiie 
Etruscans  expressed  the  negative, 
the  relative,  the  articles,  and  the 
personal  pronouns.  We  also  vraat 
to  detect  all  the  post  positions, 
and  the  words. for  mther,  mother, 
brother,'  and  sister.  That  these 
exist  among  the  3,000  knoin; 
inscriptions  there  can  be  Bh 
doubt. 


NOTE  ON  •ETRUSCAN  INTEBPRBTATION.' 

Mt  acute  Mend  Miss  M.  E.  Rogers  has  been  examining  all  the  Etroacu 
bronze  mirrors  in  the  British  Museum,  and  informs  me  that  the  word 
SiiOina^  when  it  appears  on  them,  is  engraved  (or  sonietimes  0(^toW} 
on  the  polished  surface.  She  infers  .that  it  was  not  upon  them  oiijgiBally, 
since  it  damages  them  as  mirrors ;  but  must  have  heen  added  when  the 
mirror  was  consigned' to  the  tomb.  If  so,  the  meaning  of  the  word  (u 
SuOi  mean  a  work,  a  Beibric)  wonld  seem  to  be,  confeda^  *  done  with: 
and  all  contrast  to  Tinscuil  vianishes. 

.     V.W.  Nbwmas. 


KINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKY. 


KINAHAN  &  CO.  find  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
ProfessioQ,  the  demand  for  their 

CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY 

fcr  purely  medicinal  pnrpoBes  ia  very  great.  Thej  think  therefore  it  wil 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OF  THE 
ANALYSIS  of  the  LL  Whisky  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  ARTHUR 
HILL  HASSALL : — ''  I  have  very  carefully  and  folly  analysed  Samples  of 
this  well-known  and  popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow 
to  the  taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell. — The  Whisky  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  pure,  well-matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The 
Medical  Profession  may  feel  full  confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of 
this  Whisky." 
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THE  CAUSES  OP  PRE-EMINENCE  IN  WAR. 
Br  A  General. 


THE  Royal  United  Service  In- 
stitntion  is  an  establishment 
which  has  gone  on  its  humble  way 
in  a  qniet  comer  behind  the  great 
Banqueting  House  in  Whitehall  for 
many  years  as  an  asylum  for  old 
relics  of  war,  and  a  private  debat- 
ing club  for  naval  and  military  re- 
formers. Of  late,  although  still 
comparatiyely  unknown  to  the 
British  public  at  large,  it  has  come 
to  be  of  considerable  and  increasiug 
interest  to  those  who  manufacture 
weapons  of  war,  or  who  use  them  ; 
and  the  numbers  of  its  journal 
supply  the  best  general  scientific 
information  on  naval  and  military 
matters  at  the  present  day. 

The  institution  has  lately  thrown 
out  a  new  shoot  that  seems  likely 
to  bring  it  into  wider  public  notice, 
in  the  form  of  an  annual  prize 
essay  upon  some  subject  selected 
by  its  council,  of  general  interest 
in  one  or  other  of  the  two  fighting 
professions.  Even  if  this  should 
be  regarded  as  another  example  of 
that  rage  for  public  glorification 
which  seems  prevalent,  it  is  perhaps 
less  objectionable  in  this  particular 
case  because  of  the  importance  of 
spreading  sounder  ideas  upon  war 
among  the  British  people,  and  of 
placing  the  two  war  services  on  a 
firmer  basis  of  popularity. 

The  particular  subject  of  the 
prize  essay  for  the  past  year,  and 
the  manner  of  its  treatment  by  the 
essayists,  combine  to  give  a  good 
impulse  towards  that  better  under- 
standing of  war  matters  by  the 
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peaceful  people  of  these  kingdoms. 
The  subject,    *The   causes  which 

HAVE   led  to  the    PRE-EMINENCE   IN 

WAR  OF  NATIONS,'  is  Comprehensive 
enough  to  include  points  of  interest 
to  all  classes  of  readers ;  and  the 
style  in  which  it  has  been  discussed, 
by  several  of  the  competitors  shows 
an  extensive  and  thoughtful  study 
of  ancient  history  at  large,  and  a 
philosophic  appreciation  of  its  bear- 
ings  on  the  general  question  of  the , 
defence  of  nations,  which  of  them- 
selves should  raise  English  mili- 
tary writers  in  the  estimation  of 
their  countrymen.  This  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  an  opportunity  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  those  poli- 
ticians and  commercial  men — who 
seldom  look  at  a  naval  or  military  ^ 
question — to  the  subject  of  war  in 
its  general  aspect,  and  to  the  power 
of  nations  to  maintain  their  own  . 
independence,  apart  from  those 
professional  points  which  are  always  , 
regarded  with  a  somewhat  dis- 
trustful feeling  by  the  uninitiated 
public.  There  is  the  greater  ease 
in  dping  this  by  the  liberal  enter- 
prise of  the  council  of  the  United  . 
Service  Institution  in  publishing,  . 
on  the  advice  of  the  referees,  not. 
only  the  essay  to  which  the  prize- 
was  awarded,  but  several  of  the 
others  which  appeared  of  high 
merit.  Even  to  those  who  look 
upon  war  as  a  barbaric  institution, 
now  on  its  last  legs,  the  reflections 
on  military  history  will  be  an  in-^ 
teresting  study  of  tnosepala^omachiQ 
days.     To  those  who  conceive  that 
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a  considerable  quantity  of  the  yims 
of  pugnacity  is  left  among  mankind 
in  general,  this  opportune  publica- 
tion will  supply  lessons  of  experi- 
ence as  to  the  treatment  of  it ;  and 
no  one  can  &il  to  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  question  to 
us  as  a  nation. 

It  appears  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  United  Service  Institution  that 
there  were  sixteen  essays  altogether 
sent  in,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  referees,  they  all  showed  evi- 
dence of  extensive  study  and  con- 
siderable thought  on  the  large 
question  submitted ;  thus  marki^ 
tne  growth  of  military  ideas  on 
the  widest  scale,  even  in  our  own 
peaceful  country.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  one  bearing  the  motto, 
'  A  Cuspide  Corona,'  which  it  ap- 

g^rs  is  by  Lieutenant  J.  Boss  of 
ladensburg,  Coldstream  Guards; 
the  essays  which  the  referees  recom- 
tnended  should  be  published  aJso, 
•*  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  to 
giftin  the  full  advantage  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Institution,'  are 
named  in  a  note.  *  Notwithstanding 
•their  reading  and  their  thought, 
there  is,  mutually,  a  tendency  in 
each  author  to  treat  the  vast  sub- 
ject after  the  particular  bent  of  his 
•own  mind;  thus  justifying  the  re- 
ferees that  a  selection  mm  the  whole 
was  necessary  to  embrace  all,  or  the 
(principal,  different  phases  under 
which  it  might  be  viewed.  For 
instance,  each  essayist  had  in  the 
first  instance,  before  he  attacked  the 
main  question,  to  determine  in  his 
own  mind : 

What  cansiitutes  pre-eminence  in 
war?  for  on  the  answer  to  that 
depends  the  direction  in  which  to 
seek  for  the  reply  to  the  other  ques- 
tion: 

Whai  are  the  elements  in  a  nation 


that  go  to  make  up  thai  pre-emvma 
in  war  ? 

But  before  going  into  either  of 
these,  there  is  another  and  still 
prior  one  to  be  answered,  wbi4 
indeed,  the  essayists  were  not 
called  upon  to  consider,  but  which 
a  considerable  section  of  the  Britisk 
people  would  insist  upon  haring 
ftiUy  discussed  before  they  woaM 
care  to  look  upon  the  others. 
Would  not  the  mercantile,  peace- 
seeking,  economically-minded  Eng- 
lishman like  to  know,  first  of  alL 
what  concern  his  countiy  has  witl 
either  of  those  questions?  what 
guide  for  the  conduct  of  Gm; 
Britain  in  such  matters  are  tlir 
systems  and  proceedings  of  bygom 
ages  of  Greeks  or  Romans  P  whether 
even  is  it  to  her  interest  to  knof 
the  methods  by  which  Frencli  aod 
Qermans  have  alternately  beea 
cocks  of  the  militaiy  walk  ii 
Europe?  Is  not  Great  Britain i 
unique  and  isolated  system  amid 
the  political  constellations-^eo- 
graphically,  morally,  and  commer- 
cially distinct  from  all  others,  f«a 
or  present  ?  pursuing  her  peacefcl 
course  of  universal  trade  nnh- 
fluenced  and  unaffected  bj  tlk 
ambitions  and  the  quarrels  that 
eat  up  the  life  of  less  fortnoatt! 
countries  ?  That  feeling,  no  donb; 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  indifferent 
to  war  questions  in  England,  how- 
ever disguised  by  moral  plausibili- 
ties and  domestic  interests.  An 
answer  to  it  also  is  to  be  found  in 
these  essays ;  not,  indeed,  definitely 
set  forth,  but  to  be  extracted  by 
well-directed  perusal  firom  the 
whole:  unwittingly,  as  it  were, 
they  contain  more  than  thej  in- 
tended, and  that  exactiy  what  tbe 
British  merchant  requires  to  know. 

For  on  comparing  the  historical 


»  I.  By  CJolonel  Fletcher,  C.M.Q-.,  Scot«  Guards. 
II.  By  Lieut.-Qeneral  Sir  R.  Wilbraham,  K.C.B.,  &c 

III.  By  Captain  Oscar  de  Thoren,  H.P.,  38th  Regt. 

IV.  By  Lieut.  H.  Elsdale,  R.E. 
V.  By  Captain  J  I.  Hime,  R.A. 

The  essays  will  be  referred  to  by  the  above  numbers ;   the  priae  essay  being  ^ 
tinguished  by  the  letter  P. 
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evidence  on  the  general  question 
from  the  great  bygone  nations  of 
the  world,  given  in  one  or  other  of 
the  essays,  one  begins  to  perceive 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  law  of  mili- 
tary growth  common  to  all  of  them, 
and  in  its  general  characteristics 
independent  of  time  and  place,  and 
therefore  apparently  applicable 
still.  We  find,  for  instance,  that 
the  great  conquering  races,  such 
as  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Goths,  all  commenced  their  his- 
torical career  in  the  form  of  an 
assemblage  of  independent  tribes, 
free  as  to  their  political  existence, 
necessarily  hardy  in  their  habits 
and  energetic  in  their  ^actions :  and 
forther  that  these  tribes,  by  the 
very  necessities  of  existence,  were 
engaged  in  constant-  wars  with 
their  neighbours,  and  that  even- 
tually some  one  tribe,  that  of  the 
greatest  pugnacity,  attains  a  sort 
of  domination  over  the  others. 
Then  commences  a  new  and  second 
phase  of  national  existence,  which 
may  be  called  that  of  Governments. 
It  is  in  this  stage  that  the  solid 
institutions,  of  the  State  are 
founded;  and  notably  amongst 
them  that  of  military  service, 
-which  now  takes  a  more  organised 
form,  to  meet  the  national  ambi- 
tion that  has  been  awakened.  It 
may  still  be  called  and  be  mainly 
the  original  body  of  the  whole  tribe 
in  arms,  but  the  groundwork  of 
a  professional  army  is  laid  down: 
still  in  discipline,  in  devotion,  and 
in  public  estimation,  it  is  the  armed 
people  fighting  for  existence  with  all 
the  hardihood  and  energy  of  their 
forefathers;  nevertheless  the  de- 
mands of  national  enterprise  require 
a  longer  service,  a  more  precise  sys- 
tem, and  better  arms,  which  of  them- 
selves raise  new  ideas  altogether  on 
the  subject  of  war.  As  the  national 
dominion  extends,  a  still  more  and 
more  elaborate  military  organisa- 
tion is  indispensable,  which  the 
still  increasing  national  ambition 
readily  responds  to;  and  thus 
gradually  the  military  service  takes 


the  shape  adapted  to  the  third 
and  final  form  of  national  existence, 
which  may  be  called  that  of  Empire. 
In  this  phase  the  original  people 
who  created  the  state  may  have 
almost  disappeared  as  a  political 
body,  although  the  institutions 
may  be  all  of  their  founding ;  for 
it  is  no  longer  one  state,  but  an 
agglomeration  of  states,  and  of 
very  various  character :  it  requires 
a  much  more  'highly  organised  and, 
what  is  the  material  point,  a  more- 
centralised  authority  to  rule  it. 
At  this  period  of  a  nation's  history 
one  able  man  will  naturally  and 
quietly  step  into  supreme  dominion, 
and  of  such  able  men  a  soldier  will 
have  the  advantage  over  any  other, 
because  he  represents  physical  as 
well  as  moral  force.  To  such  a  ^nan, 
and  to  a  succession  of  such  men,  a 
professional  army  is  indispensable ; 
partly  because,  ruling  by  personal 
qualities,  they  gain  the  personal 
attachment  of  the  soldiers  they  have 
guided  in  war;  and  partly  be- 
cause the  old  system  of  the  armed 
nation  becomes  altogether  inapplic- 
able to  the  extensive  dominions,  and 
to  the  constant  and  distant  wars. 
But  now  the  military  force  is 
changed  in  idea  as  well  as  in 
system;  it  may  still  preserve  the 
training  and  the  traditions  of  its 
predecessors,  and  even  the  name,  but 
it  is  now  a  purely  professional  army. 
The  dictator  who  has  utilised  the 
gradual  growth  of  generations,  and 
brought  to  the  point  cf  perfection 
a  warlike  instrument  of  long  con- 
tinued manufacture,  has  also 
given  it  a  new  feeling ;  it  conquers 
now  not  for  the  security  of  the 
State  but  for  professional  honpur, 
and  it  feels  an  existence  and  a 
power  separate  from  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  original  state.  This  is  a 
period  of  more  splendid  conquests 
and  more  imposing  display,  but  ii 
is  the  beginning  of  the  death  of 
the  State  as  a  f^e  and  growing 
people. 

What  is   there  in    the  circum- 
stances of  Europe,  or  of  our  own 
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country,  that  Tfoald  justify  us  in 
suppoaiug  that  we  are  to  be  exempt 
from  this  general  law  of  the  rise 
and  growm  of  military  power? 
The  past  history  of  European  States 
shows  that  they  have  passed  through 
the  same  stages,  both  of  civil  and 
military  growth,  as  described  in  the 
States  of  old :  they  have  long  since 
finished  the  tribal  phase  of  national 
life,  and  have,  indeed,  been  long  in 
that  of  Goyernments,  and  in  fact 
they  may  be  said  to  be  apparently 
coming  near  to  the  end  of  that 
stage,  and  approaching  to  the  final 
one  of  Empire.  For  it  is  only  within 
the  present  generation  that  the  map 
of  Europe  has  been  re-arranged, 
and  that  the  numerous  petty  states 
formerly  existing  have  been  fused 
and  re-crystallised,  as  it  were,  into 
empires,  necessarily  requiring  more 
elaborate  and  more  centralised  civil 
organisation.  And  with  this  change 
of  civil  polity  hsis  come  also  the 
inevitable  increase  and  perfection 
of  the  professional  army;  it  is,  in- 
deed, concealed  under  the  name 
of  the  ancient  force  of  the  nation, 
armed  only  for  its  own  security; 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  highly 
organised  army,  which  by  its  per- 
fect equipment  and  professional 
tone,  supports  the  centralisation  of 
power,  while  it  is  administering  to 
the  ambition  of  the  *  Imperial ' 
people.  And  if  the  Briton  thinks 
that  his  insular  position  and  spe- 
sciality  of  marine  defences  exempts 
him  from  the  category  of  conti- 
nental empires  and  their  armies, 
alas !  Athens,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Ve- 
nice, Holland,  were  all  virtually 
insular,  and  as  confident  in  their 
sea  strength  as  we  are,  and  yet 
each  fell  eventually  under  some 
^great  continental  empire  over- 
whelming in  its  land  forces. 

But  again,  the  Briton  may  say 
that  he  has  two  allies  on  the  side 
of  peace,  hitherto  imperfectly  felt — 
Religion  and  Commerce.  Both  have 
been  put  forward  as  powerful  ele- 
ments of  strength,  and  both,  with 
3ome  reason,  as  elements  of  pecu- 


liar strength  to  Great  Britain.  We 
must  be  careful,  however,  to  appor- 
tion  to  each  of  these  its  due  amount, 
and  also  its  due  character  of  in- 
fluence. Commerce  has  been  hoisted 
in  our  day  high  into  public  notice  as 
the  great  attractive  power  between 
nations  in  peace,  as  well  as  a  source 
of  strength  in  war ;  but  in  both  wajs 
too  much  is  made  of  it.  No  doubt 
the  demand  from  one  climate  for  the 
productions  of  another,  is,  and  ir&s 
intended  to  be,  a  main  cause  of 
friendly  intercourse  and  civilisatioii 
among  man]^ind ;  but  the  commerce 
of  the  world  has  seldom  if  erer 
been  in  that  simple  condition;  it 
has  almost  always  assumed  such  &d 
artificial  character  that  it  has  fre- 
quently been  a  source  of  war  instead 
of  peace ;  and  the  quality  of  it  has 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
comparing  the  interests  of  t^o 
nations  in  preserving  it.  For  in- 
stance.  Great  Britain  is  sometime 
boasted  of  as  being  the  workshop 
of  the  world ;  but  a  workshop  de- 
pends much  upon  price  and  fancy 
for  its  custom,  whereas  a  farm  has 
always  a  sure  nmrket,  increasing 
steadily  with  population;  there  is 
not  an  equality  of  interest  between 
the  two,  for  the  fiirmer  has  a  choice 
in  the  matter,  but  the  workman 
must  go  to  him  for  his  food.  There 
is  no  doubt^a  sort  of  general  equal- 
ity of  interest  as  between  all  the 
farmers  and  all  the  workmen  in 
the  world,  but  in  the  pursuance  of 
that,a  particular  workman  has  mucb 
greater  chances  of  losing  his  cnstom 
than  a  particular  &rmer.  It  is  a 
fallacy  in  free  trade  to  assume  this 
absolute  equality  of  interest  in  all 
cases.  Why  are  we  to  suppose  that 
we  shall  be  exempt  from  the  general 
law  under  which  the  current  of 
trade  was  diverted  from  each  is 
turn  of  the  great  workshops  of  the 
world  above  mentioned. 

As  a  source  of  strength  in  war, 
commerce  has  been  highly  esteemed 
by  many  military  writers;  and  has 
lately  been  put  forward  by  a  high 
authority  in  commercial  politics,  bb 
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a  reserve  of  power  to  this  cotmtry 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
great  armaments  of  continental 
nations.  Bat  in  the  highly  artifi- 
cial  condition  of  Our  commerce,  its 
absolute  yalne  may  be  easily  over- 
estimated. It  is  a  reserve  of  power 
for  war  purposes,  in  common  with 
all  other  property  belonging  to  the 
kingdom,  only  so  far  as  it  repre- 
aents  saleable  articles.  Our  exports 
have  a  certain  value  in  the  world 
during  peace-time,  but  a  declaration 
of  war  may  alter  that  value  consi- 
derably, and  with  that  alteration 
will  vary  the  value  of  all  the  other 
property  in  the  kingdom,  including 
labour;  but,  unfortunately,  ei' 
eluding  the  only  articles  whose 
redaction  would  alleviate  the  change, 
namely,  the  food  supplies.  We  are 
so  precariously  situated  with  re- 
spect to  the  daily  food  of  oar  popula- 
tion, that  the  very  circumstances 
which  would  lower  the  valae  of  all 
other  property  in  the  country,  would 
raise  its  price.  Hence  althoagh 
Britain  might  be  able  to  stand  a 
greater  number  of  campaigns  than 
any  continental  nation  as  far  as 
absolute  wealth  is  concerned,  it 
would  always  be  with  greater  dis- 
content of  the  people  towards  the 
war ;  and  the  wealth  might  be  much 
depreciated  in  value ;  for,  besides 
the  actual  fluctuation  due  to  war, 
there  is  the  artificial  system  of  cre- 
dit by  which  the  valae  of  the  pro- 
duce actually  on  the  high  seas 
is  discounted  at  once,  and  would 
appear  in  war  time  in  the  form  not 
of  bard  money,  but  of  unsaleable 
stock. 

Religion,  that  is  to  say,  Christi- 
anity, has  no  doubt  modified  the 
pugnacity,  and  tempered  the  ambi- 
tion of  nations,  as  it  has  bettered 
the  social  life  of  individuals ;  much 
of  this  effect  has  been  sometimes 
ascribed  to  commerce;  but  com- 
merce alone,  especially  when  under 
the  influence  of  free  trade,  fosters 
self-interest;  it  is  by  the  competition 
for  individual  advancement  that  it 
benefits  mankind  at  large ;  and  it 


is,  therefore,  more  likely  to  lead 
to  disputes  than  to  heal  them, 
unless  checked  by  true  religious 
principles.  But  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, although  it  has  been  taught 
for  nearly  2,000  years,  has  not  yet 
so  affected  the  political  actions  of 
States  as  to  justify  any  one  State 
which  desires  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence in  dispensing  with  armed 
force.  The  strongest  advocates  of 
peace  do  not,  indeed,  propose  so 
great  a  step ;  they  allow  that  any 
nation  blessed  with  independence 
must  do  all  it  can  to  preserve  it.  Some 
of  them  go  farther,  and  distinguish 
between  just  and  unjust  wars.  As 
we  have  seen  during  the  last  year, 
some  poacefal,  thoughtful,  and 
religions  Englishmen  have  thought 
it  justifiable  to  preach  a  new  cru- 
sade against  the  Turks  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  some  of  their 
Christian  subjects  to  liberate  them- 
selves from  their  yoke.  But  the 
existing  generation  have  neither 
the  power  nor  the  authority  to 
pronounce  any  war  just  or  unjust ; 
to  them  war  is  simply  the  ultimate 
court  of  appeal  against  what  the  ap- 
pellants consider  unbearable  wrong. 
To  each  party  in  any  war,  whatever 
its  origin,  it  appears  but  the  defence 
of  their  independence ;  and,  as  is 
well  put  by  one  of  the  essayists 
(V.  p.  588),  the  most  apparently 
just  and  most  purely  defensive  war 
is  in  the  end  as  much  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  as  the  most  ambitiously 
aggressive  one.  Therefore,  those 
who  advocate  reduction  of  national 
armaments  below  the  standard  of 
other  nations  of  equal  rank,  in  tho 
fancied  interests  of  a  pure,  peaceful, 
defensive  attitude,  are  really  encou- 
raging war  by  allowing  an  aggres- 
sive State  to  gain  *  the  coign  of  van- 
tage,' from  which  it  will  be  so  much 
the  more  difficult  for  the  defensive 
State  to  dislodge  it,  when  compelled 
at  last  to  fight  for  its  life.  And 
that  is  the  most  peaceful  system 
which  combines  with  a  truly  defen- 
sive attitude  in  politics,  the  most 
efficient  war  armaments. 
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But  the  peaceful  adyocates  of  a 
pure   defensive  system    maj  here 
exelaixn, '  Haye  we  not  all  along 
been  advising  a  small  but  effective 
army  and   navy,    with    the    very 
object  of  avoidij^  both  the  Scylla 
of  incompetency  and  the  Charybdis 
of  militarism  with  which  you  are 
thieatening    as   on  either   hand? 
Would  you  have  us  change  those 
admirable  little  professional  bodies 
for    those    hnge    national    forces 
which  yon  say  yourself  are  leading 
to  military  despotism  ?  '  Now  herein 
lies  the  root  of  the  national  de- 
ception about  war.    We  have  in- 
deed been  trimming  our  sails  to  a 
wind,  but  it  has  been  a  trade  wind, 
blowiog  steadily  in  the  one  direction 
of  prosperity,  and  inducing  forget- 
fulness  of  storms  and  adverse  gales. 
For  more  than  200  years  we  have 
been  gradually  making  our  naval 
and  military  forces  more  and  more 
professional ;  before  that  pmod  the 
defensive  elements  of  the  kingdom 
w^re  still,  mainly  in  numbers,  and 
essentially  in  principle,  the  people 
armed  in  their  own  defence ;  since 
we    began   to   look  to   comLmeree 
a^^  the   great  source    of   national 
prosperity  military  service  has  be- 
come more  and  more  distasteful  to 
the  citizen,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  necessity  of  it  has  become  less 
and  less  apparent.    And  thus  we 
have  been  passing  through  one  of 
the  stages  of  military  growth  above 
propounded  without  thinking  of  it, 
until  now  we  have  arrived  at  the 
phase  in  which  our  army  and  navy 
are  institutions  apart  from  the  life 
of  the  nation.  The  Englishman  has 
never  been  taught  to  feel  that  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  his  duty  to  be 
ready  to  fight  for  his  independence, 
and    he    consequently  has  no  in- 
clination to  do  so ;  as  in  Carthage 
of  old,  war  is  treated  as  a  mercantile 
speculation,  an  investment  of    so 
much  of  the  national  wealth.     Our 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  not  indeed 
mercenaries,  they  are  still  Britons 
for  the  most  part,  with  all  the  spirit 
and  all  the  feelings  of  the  rest  of 


their  countrymen :  but  that  has  not 
been  due  ,  to  any  nstaonal  action, 
which    has    indeed  tended  m  tbe 
contrary    direction.     And   thoagk 
our  naval  and  military  forces  are 
not   alarmingly  large  st   present, 
they  have  doubled  their  strength 
in  the  last   100  years,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  empire  Bxe  rapidlj 
demanding  larger  and  still  larger 
forces;  thus  while  we  fancy  ihA 
we   are   the   one  people  who  are 
keeping  their  armies    within  the 
moderate  bounds  of  a  purely  de- 
fensive   attitude,    we     are    reallj 
drifting,  like  other  nations,  into  the 
condition  of  powerful  professional 
armies  at  the  disposal  of  centralised 
governments.     It  is  true  that  other 
nations  are  arriving  at  the  same  go&l 
by  a  very  different  road,  that  of  so- 
called  national  armies,  ^parratlj 
precisely  the  reverse  of  prdfessionai: 
but  it  is  because  they  had  already  sor- 
rendered  their  liberties  in  to  the  bands 
of  a  central  government  in  days  gone 
by,  and  that  that  form  of  military 
service    is    most  effective  for  tbe 
purposes  6f  that  government.  Bm 
it  is  just  the  contrary  with  a  free 
people  like  the  British  nation;  & 
purely  professional  force  in  such  & 
people    means    decay   of  nataon&l 
spirit,  and  the  preservation  of  ^ 
national  force  is  necessary  to  keep 
alive  the  independent  tone  of  the 
nation,  and  with'  our  free  infititn- 
tions  it  is  less  calculated  to  affect 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  than  ft 
professional  force. 

There  therefore  appears  some 
reason  to  think  that  during  some 
generations  past,  especially  the  last 
two,  which  have  been  generations 
mainly  of  peace  and  prospentjr 
while  we  seem  to  liave  been  steaoily 
advancing  along  a  path  of  national 
improvement  in  wealth,  po^^: 
and  civilisation,  the  Nemesis  ol 
national  decay  has  been  as  s^' 
dily  at  work,  .in  ways  wmoticed 
indeed;  and  the  effect  so  far^ 
.chiefly  shown  in  the  disinclination 
of  the  people  to  consider  prepara- 
tion for  war  to  bd  as  much  a  p»^ 
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of  the  natioDal  duty  as  are  the  insti. 
tutions  of  peace. 

,  Eor  wars  will  ari^  in  spito  of 
the  most  earnest  desire  on  our  part 
to  avoid  them.  The  most  con- 
scientious advocates  of  peace  allow 
that  an  independent  people  must 
£ght  for  their  independence  if  it  is 
assailed;  and  as  this  ultimate  stT:ag- 
gle  for  independence  is  as  much  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  two 
nations  as  any  other  war  is,  it  is 
surely  reasonable  to  make  every 
possible  preparation  beforehand,  so 
as  to  bring  the  full  national  strength 
to  bear  upon  the  struggle  when  it 
does  come.  But  besides  this  argu- 
ment in  extremis^  there  are  never- 
ending  demands  on  our  naval  and 
military  forces  to  meet  disturbances 
^vith  semi-civilised  peoples,  on  what 
^o  may  call  the  borders  of  our 
empire;  disturbances  which,  be  it 
remembered,  are  for  the  most  part 
caused  by  commercial  questions; 
and  which,  let  us  also  not  forget, 
laid  the  foundation  in  the  Boman 
^Empire  of  those  professional  legions 
^'hich  ultimately  ruled  the  State. 
And  then  there  is  the  ipdisputable 
fact  that  during  the  last  20  years 
Europe  has  commenced  upon  the 
backward  swing  of  the  pendulum 
from  peace  to  war.  The  fact  is 
before  us  that  the  rest  of  Europe  is 
at  present  possessed  with  the  mili- 
tary mania;  and,  however  indis- 
posed we  may  be  to  take  the  infec- 
tion, we  have  so  many  interests  in 
the  ports  of  Europe^  and  so  many 
assailable  dependencies,  that  we  can- 
not enforce  a  quarantine  against 
the  war  fever,  and  we  cannot  be 
quite  sure  when  or  in  what  part  of 
oar  extendedand  heterogeneous  body 
the  disease  may  break  out. 

If,  therefore,  notwithstanding  our 
%vealth  and  our  power  in  peace,  wo 
are  still  liable  to  be  forced  some 
day  into  that  dire  struggle  for  life 
which  we  call  war,  the  question 
propounded  by  the  United  Service 
Institution  has  an  interest  to  us.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence in  us  to  examine  how  bygone 


nations  have  preserved  their 
strength  for  such  emergencies,  and 
how  they  have  lost  it. 

Extracting  all  the  causes  from  all 
the  essajs^  we  may  take  it  that  th^ 
elenients  of  military  power  may  be 
included  under  the  four  following 
distinctive  heads : 

BOfCe — GivU  Institution  e — Military 
Institutions — Leadership. 

Race  must  be  understood  tp  in- 
clude all  those  original  innate  quali- 
ties, so  difficult  to  analyse  or  inves- 
tigate, as  well  as  the  occupations, 
morals,  physical  qualities,  and  num- 
bers of  the  people.  The  essayists,  on 
the  whole,  have  not  done  full  justice 
to  the  Importance  of  original  quali- 
ties. Looking  at  the  whole  question 
from,  perhaps,  too  professional  a 
point  ef  view,  and  dazzled  as  we 
all  have  been  by  the  surprising  rise 
of  Prussia  into  international  power, 
they  have  apparently  considei-ed 
war  and  conquest  to  be  not  only  the 
criterion  of  strength,  but  the  great 
object  of  it,  and  therefore  have 
looked  to  institutions  rather  than 
to  qualities.  But  the  strength  of  a 
nation  can  be  shown  in  other  ways 
than  war,  and  for  these,  as  well  as 
for  war,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  effect  of  original  qualities  of  race, 
and  )iow  to  preserve  them.  Nos.  II. , 
III.,  IV.,  pp.  482,  495,  584,  do 
indeed  lay  considerable  stress  on 
their  importance  in  war,  though 
without  much  discussion  of  them, 
and  tkey  all  allude  to  them  in  their 
historical  resumes  of  nations  and 
their  wars.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
the  Persians,  there  must  have  been 
something  more  in  the  people  than 
what  merely  a  hardy  nomad  life 
would  produce  to  have  established 
their  proverbial  training  to  be  *  to 
ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the 
truth;*  again,  the  Greek  race,  with 
all  their  magnificent  qualities  which 
raised  them  to  permanent  power 
in  the  world  in  arts  and  sciences^ 
were  wanting,  on  the  whole,  in 
some  quality  which  gave  that  na* 
tional  strength  for  which  their  suc- 
cessors and  conquerors,  the  Homftfiaf 
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were  so  remarkable.  In  enmnerating 
the  qualities  of  these  latter  people, 
who  of  course  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  all  the  essays,  sufficient 
weight  has  not  been  given  to  that 
peculiar  hardness,  amounting  often 
to  cruelty,  which  must  have  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  first  sue* 
cesses  over  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
as  well  as  of  their  later  dominion  over 
the  world.  Although  it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  at  the  fountain  head  of  these 
original  qualities,  the  essayists  mark 
the  good  efifect  of  an  intermixture  of 
certain  races  in  producing  one  power- 
ful one:  as  the  Dorians  and  loniansin 
Greece,  the  Etruscan  and  Latin  ele* 
ments  in  Rome,  and  in  our  own  case 
they  fully  enter  into  the  advantages 
of  that  compound  of  Norman  intel- 
ligence and  impetuosity  with  Saxon 
doggedness  (P.,  Nos.  II.,  III.,  I.,  pp. 
411,  483,  522)  which,  together  with 
the  Celtic  quickness,  has  produced 
thefrankand  fearless  modern  Briton ; 
but  they  do  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  full  eflTect  of  that  mix- 
ture of  Slavonic  docility  with  Saxon 
steadiness  and  intelligence  which 
has  gone  to  make  the  Prussian  people 
so  powerful  in  a  purely  military 
way.  (See  II.,  III.,  pp.  473,  524.) 
At  all  events  we  may  learn  a  most 
valuable  lesson  for  ourselves  from 
these  records  of  the  past,  that  one 
method  of  infusing  fresh  vigour  into 
a  race,  is  to  incorporate  other  people 
of  a  strong  vitality  with  it.  Such 
was  one  cause  of  the  perennial 
growth  of  Roman  power ;  such,  in 
our  case,  would  be  a  fresh  and 
closer  alliance  with  the  Scandina- 
vian races;  or,  if  that  is  thought 
too  precarious  a  speculation  for  so  old 
established  a  nation,  then  the  next 
best  tonic  would  be,  evidently,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fresh  growth 
of  national  life  in  new  countries  by 
a  closer  incorporation  of  our  colonies 
into  our  national  system.  This  point 
of  revivifying  the  original  stock 
assumes  a  more  serious  aspect  for 
ns  when  we  turn  to  the  causes  that 
have  led  to  the  decay  of  vitality  in 
cations,  for  however  obscure  the 


sources  of  origfinal  national  qualities 
may  be,  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  gradual  decline  of  them  are 
patent  enough;  and  we  find  tiitt 
in  all  cases,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  alike,  there  has  occurred  & 
certain  period  of  overflowing  pros- 
perity which  has  induced  an  inordi- 
nate  idea  of  their  own  perpetruty, 
and  has  given  rise  to  habits  qnite 
contrary  to  their  original  tone,  ajid 
then  neither  wealth,  nor  institutions, 
nor  numbers  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  ultimate  downfall. 

The  occupations  of  peoples  as 
affecting  their  national  stiengtii 
have  been  more  fully  treated  of, 
especially  in  the  prize  essi^.  And 
here  we  find  cause  also  for  some 
alarm  mingled  with  gratification. 
The  remarkable  efficacy  of  nomad 
life  as  a  war  power  is  well  described 
in  rV.,  as  well  as  in  the  prize  essay; 
indeed,  in  the  latter  far  too  macb 
space  has  been  devoted  to  it,  to  the 
detriment  of  more  important  matter 
to  us :  the  simple  haniy  and  adven- 
turous life,  the  extreme  fecility  of 
movement  in  any  direction  at  any 
moment,  with  houses,  goods,  and 
provisions  complete,  show  the 
sources  of  the  success  of  the  gre»* 
conquering  waves  of  Tartars  and 
Arabians  which  on  diflferent  occa- 
sions and  in  diflferent  directions 
have  swept  over  continents.  And 
we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  warn- 
ing given  us  that  such  peoples  become 
an  extraordinarily  powerful  instru- 
ment for  war  purposes  in  the  hands 
of  a  civilised  and  organised  nation,  as 
was  shown  by  the  successful  use  of 
them  by  the  Assyrians,  by  Alexan- 
der, and  by  the  Romans,  and  that 
as  they  still  remain  in  the  deserte  of 
Asia  with  all  their  ancient  qualities 
still  efifective,  there  is  the  possibilitj; 
if  indeed  one  should  not  say  the  cer- 
tainty, that  some  day  they  must  fall 
into  the  hands  of  either  Russia  or 
Ghreat  Britain ;  and  that  the  nation 
to  whom  they  most  completely  fwl 
will  be  then  the  dominant  power  m 
the  world. 

But  in  our  internal  life  we  »« 
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more  interested  in  the  evidence  given 
us  in  the  essays  of  the  efficacy  of 
agricultoral  life  towards  preserving 
strength  in  a  nation.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  steady,  continaal,  and 
hard  manual  labonr,  dependent  on 
natoro  and  yet  reaping  a  great  re- 
turn, which  produces  a  patient,  en- 
during, and  healthy  tone  of  mind 
and  body,  especially  suited  for  sup- 
plying that  strength  which  gives 
success  in  great  international  strug- 
gles. We  find  it  recorded  by  the 
essayists  as  being  a  characteristic  of 
thestrengthof  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
Greeks,  Romans :  and  we  know  that 
in  onr  own  army  we  look  to  the 
country  not  to  the  town  to  produce 
the  best  recruits ;  although,  indeed, 
Marshal  Marmont  is  said  to  have 
preferred  recruits  from  towns  on  ac- 
count of  their  superior  intelligence. 
In  seafaring  hfe  we  have,  or  had  in 
the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  a  similar 
and  even  greater  source  of  strength, 
for  to  the  patient  enduring  toil  and 
to  the  dependence  on  nature  must 
be  added  a  hardihood  and  a  bold, 
ness  like  the  mountaineer's ;  and  it 
is  an  occupation  which,  by  its  per- 
sonal demands  on  every  man,  fosters 
that  individual  excellence  and  in- 
dividual responsibility  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  really  free 
institutions.  Maritime  races,  like 
znountaineers,  have  generally  been 
free.  The  Greeks,  especially  the 
Athenians,  are  remarkable  exam- 
ples, and  in  our  own  race  we  look 
upon  the  British  sailor  as  the  type 
of  our  free  yet  orderly,  daring 
yet  responsible,  nationality.  How 
important,  therefore,  is  it  to  us 
to  take  all  means  available  for  pre- 
serving those  two  national  elements 
of  strength,  the  peasant  and  the 
sailor.  But  we  are  not  taking  such 
steps  at  present ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  told  that  every  year,  as  the  na- 
tional wealth  increases  under  the 
thirst  for  commerce,  the  agricultural 
population  of  tlie  country  is  decreas- 
ing  and  the  character  of  our  seamen 
is  degenerating.  We  are  also  told, 
indeed,  that  this  system  is  the  most 


economical  application  of  the  na. 
tional  resources,  and  that  under  it 
we  are  making  more  national  wealth 
than  we  could  under  any  other  sys- 
tem; but  when  we  turn  to  our 
essayists  for  the  effect  of  commerce 
on  national  strength  we  find  still 
gp:«ater  cause  for  alarm.  Commerce, 
as  has  been  said,  is  a  source  of  na- 
tional strength,  by  increasing  the 
wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
enterprise  of  peoples,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  maritime 
countries;  but  commerce  applied 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
wealth,  without  regard  to  the  other 
mutual  benefits  intended  to  be  con- 
ferred on  nations  by  such  inter- 
course, is  an  abuse  of  it,  and  the 
sure  parent  of  selfishness,  and  by  a 
just  retribution  brings  down  on  the 
head  of  the  nation  indulging  in  it 
its  own  punishment.  Athens,  the 
prize  essay  tells  us,  at  one  period 
turned  her  great  enterprise  chiefiy 
to  sea  conmierce,  for  which  her 
national  characteristics  specially 
fitted  her;  she  became  rapidly 
very  rich  in  consequence,  and 
with  overweening  confidence  in 
the  apparent  strength  so  gained, 
neglected  the  institntions  which 
had  been  the  real  source  of  her 
greatness,  and  ventured  upon  ex- 
ploits for  increasing  her  power  too 
great  for  her  waning  strength,  and 
then  quickly  fell.  Tyre  and  Car- 
thage were  two  states  very  promi- 
nent in  the  ancient  world  for  their 
sea  commerce  and  for  the  wealth 
thereby  accumulated.  We  are  told 
in  the  same  essay,  of  the  long  but 
finally  ineffectual  struggle  of  Tyre 
against  the  land  forces  of  Alexan- 
der, composed  of  the  soldierly  Mace- 
donians, and  notwithstanding  that 
she  had  the  command  of  the  sea. 
Carthage,  more  devoted  to  com- 
merce, more  wealthy  on  land,  and 
more  powerful  at  sea,  was  also 
more  neglectful  in  maintaining 
the  martral  spirit  of  her  people; 
she  trusted  in  her  position  and 
in  being  always  able  to  procure 
the  means  of   defence   with    her 
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wealth;  bat  she  f ell  eventaailj  to 
the  Boxnans,  whose  citizeva  then 
were  eyery  one  of  them  trained 
soldiers.  After  a  long  and  severe 
contest,  in  the  end  of  which  the  nn- 
maritime  Bomans  managed  to  raise 
a  fleet  in  a  short  time  equivalent  to 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  then  io- 
vaded  Carthage,  she  roused  herself 
to  an  heroic  straggle  at  the  last, 
bat  too  late  to  escape  from  attor 
destruction. 

The  moral  force  of  nations  has 
proved  a  more  difficult  subject  for 
the   essayists   to  deal  with;    pro- 
bably  owing    to   our   varied    use 
of   the  phrase.      Moral  force,  ac- 
cording   to    the   signification    we 
choose     to    give     to   it,    may   be 
made  to  include  religion,  morality, 
self-denial,    fortitude,    valour,   in- 
telligence, a  just  cause,   and  also 
what  wo  call  the  morale  of  a  force 
or  body.     But  some  of  these  are 
part    of  the   original    qualities   of 
race,  only  brought  out  by  the  edu- 
cation ot  institutions,  and  by  spe- 
cial circumstances  ;  the  others  are 
seed  sown  by  institutions,  but  re- 
quire the  good  ground  of  original 
qualities  to    produce    really  good 
fruit.      Beligion  has  been  in    all 
ages    one  of   the    most    powerful 
sources  of  strength  in  the  world 
to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals  ; 
even  in  the  present  decayed  condi- 
tion of  the  Mahometan  religion,  if 
the   Sultan   of   Turkey  as   Khalif 
were  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet  with  the  authority  of  the 
Sheik  ul  Islam,  it  would  doubtless 
send  a  thrill  from  India  to  Morocco. 
But,   as  pointed    out  by  No,   II. 
(p.  486),  religion  per  se  is  only  a 
temporary  cause  of  success  in  war. 
It  is  only  so  far  as  it  inculcates  self- 
denial,  and  offers  a  reward  for  that 
virtue,  that  it  becomes  subject  to 
calculation  as  one  of  the  perma- 
nent sources  of  war  strength  in 
nations  (see  P.,  IV.,  I.,  pp.  380, 
405,  445,  565).     The  Christian  and 
the  Mflkhometan  religions  have  both 
been  conspicuous  for  the  fortitude 
they  have  thus  infused  into  their 


followers  at  certain   periods;  the 
former  in  this  respect    appears  to 
have   combined  with     the    indivi- 
duality characteristic   of   some  of 
the  northern  races  of   Europe,  to 
produce  a  higher  tone  of  individtud 
responsibility  as  well  as  of  national 
responsibility,  and  we  may  there- 
fore expect  that  it  will  be  always  a 
powerful  guide  to  our  own  country  in 
directing  it  towards  its  duty  in  the 
world,  both  as  regards  peace  and 
war.      Other  nations,    as     Spart% 
have  inculcated    self-denial    as   a 
national  virtue,  but  being  indepen- 
dent of  rehgion  and   for  national 
aggrandisement,  it  led  tx>  the  decay 
it  was  intended  to  guard  against 
But  we  have  been  taught  a  higher 
idea  of  the  duty  of  States,  and  to 
us  the  preservation  of  the  feeling 
of  self-denial  from  the  highest  mo- 
tives,   is     essential     to     the   real 
strength  of  the  nation ;   it  is  tbe 
true  foundation  of  all   our  disci- 
pline; proper  military  institutionft 
may  assist  materially  to   preserve 
it,  but  to  be  really  effective  it  miwi 
pervade  the  whole  life  of  the  na- 
tion.    The  morale  of  an  army,  as 
it  is  called,   is  a  different  thixig. 
Self-denial  based  on  religion  ia  in- 
deed the  best  foundation  for  it,  but 
other  feelings  must  be  built  on  that 
to  produce  the  moral  force  whidi 
Napoleon  and   other    great    com* 
manders  have  pronounced  to  be  the 
main  element  of  success  in  cam- 
paigns.     The  whole  people  must 
have  that  spirit  which  makes  them 
as  ready  to  meet  the  shock  of  war 
as  a  crew  to  meet  a  gale  of  wind ; 
it  is    the   feeling   of  having   the 
nation  at  its  back  that  gives  moial 
force  to  an  army ;  confidence  in  a 
leader,  or  a  succession  of  victories, 
or  a  special  cause,  may  give  it  for 
a  time,  but  to  gain  that  pemuaient 
spirit  in  the   naval  and  mihtaiy 
forces,  such  as  carried  the  Bomao 
legions  steadily  on  from  one  sucj 
cess  to  another,  the  true  tone  01 
victory,  the    whole    nation  viuti 
look  upon  war  as  the  great  trial  of 
ability,  as  a  crew  contemplates  the 
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probabOity  of  a  storm  in  a  voyage ; 
and  armies  andnayies  must  be  treated 
as  natioDal  institntioDS  Tfhich  the 
people  tinite  in  supporting,  and 
delight  to  hononr  (see  I.,  V.,  III., 

IV.,  pp.  43i»  593,  599.  So5>  5^0f 
553).  As  examples  of  two  classes 
of  this  moral  force,  we  may  com- 
pare  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
during  the  wars  of  their  great 
Revolution,  arising  from  temporary 
political  excitement,  with  the  steady 
snccesses  of  the  Prussian  armies  of 
the  present  day,  founded  on  national 
determination  (II.,  IIL,  pp.  465, 
472,  524,  528).  In  the  British 
forces  we  have  much  conscientious 
sense  of  duly  but  little  assurance 
of  that  cordial  belief  in  their  neces- 
sity on  the  part  of  the  people, 
which  38  the  true  reward  of  that 
self-denial.  The  nation  acts  as  if 
it  were  a  sufficient  provision  for 
defence  to  vote  so  many  men  and 
so  much  money  every  year,  and  thus 
the  British  forces  almost  always 
commence  a  war  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  win  the  moral 
support  of  their  country  by  snc- 


As  to  the  quality  of  physical 
strength  the  essayists  give  us  some 
caase  for  satisfaction.  In  the  early 
days  of  a  people's  career  their  bodies 
are  preserved  in  health  and  strength 
by  the  necessary  struggle  with  na- 
ture for  existence;  and  as  in  the 
nonoad  and  agricultural  life  that 
struggle  is  continued  with  little 
modification  for  generations,  those 
occupations  tend  to  preserve  the 
physical  strength  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  general  national 
power;  and  they  will  even  rein- 
vigorate  the  somewhat  decayed 
strength  of  families  when  heartily 
undertaken,  as  witness  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  backwoodsmen  and  cattle 
Armors  of  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. But  as  the  country  be- 
comes more  populated,  and  the 
occupations  become  more  divided 
and  more  artificial,  each  nation  has 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
artificial  exercises    for  preserving 


the  physical  strength,  especially 
of  course  of  that  section  of  the 
people  employed  in  the  military  de- 
fence of  the  country.  The  essayists 
remind  ns  that  owing  to  onr  ori« 
g^nal  qualities  of  race;  we  have 
preserved  among  us  a  general 
practice  of,  and  delight  in,  open  air 
field  sports  and  pastimes ;  and 
these  of  a  character  which  has  not 
only  given  better  strength  to  the 
bodies  than  any  artificial  exercises, 
but  has  kept  up  thafc  compound  of 
daring,  coolness,  skill,  and  good 
humbur  which  we  flatter  ourselves 
is  peculiarly  English.  The  benefit 
to  the  nation  gained  by  such 
sports,  as  compared  with  the  more 
formal  exercises  of  other  nations, 
may  be  pnt  down  as  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  they  occasion 
in  other  ways.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  for  national  consideration, 
whether,  from  fietshion  and  wealth, 
they  are  not  already  assuming  a  too 
artificial  character,  leading  to  their 
restriction  to  a  comparatively  small 
number.  There  is  also  a  question 
touching  physical  strength  sug- 
gested by  the  open  competition 
for  public  employments.  This  is 
necessarily  of  a  purely  intellectual 
character,  and  the  nnrestriction  of 
it  attracts  a  g^reat  many  candidates 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
situations,  thereby  raising  the  in- 
tellectual standard  higher  than  in- 
tended, or  necessary  for  the  public 
service.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  an  advantage,  but  it  certainly 
gives  a  national  encouragement 
to  the  young  men  of  the  coun- 
try to  devote  those  two  or  three 
important  years  of  their  lives  to 
purely  intellectual  pursuits,  regard- 
less of  other  Acuities.  Even  the 
intellectual  Oreeks,  in  their  public 
competitions,  gave  prizes  for  athletic 
exercises  ;  we  have  got  the  athletic 
exercises  in  a  better  form  than  they 
had,  but  we  ignore  their  existence 
in  any  national  point  of  view. 

On  the  point  of  numbers,  the  essay- 
ists warn  us  that  increase  of  popula* 
tiondoesnot  necessarily  give  increase 
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of  naiioiial  strength  (V.,  p.  590). 
It  is  desirable  for  us  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  beoanse  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
comparing  the  prosperitj  of  nations 
by  the  periodical  increase  of  the 
population ;  and  if  we  set  ourselves 
to  compare  the  total  strength  of  two 
nations  towards  a  great  international 
stmggle,  we  shomd  probably  consi- 
der  it  Mlj  comprehended  under  the 
two  heads  of  wealth  and  population. 
But  that  is  supposing  the  wealth 
to  be  available,  and  the  popu- 
lation to  be  efficient  towards  the 
purpose  in  hand;  and,  as  wealth 
may  be  in  a  form  not  at  all 
available  at  the  time,  so  may  popu- 
lation be  very  inefficient  towards 
assisting  in  the  national  stmggle 
when  it  comes.  They  may  be 
wanting  in  the  physical  strength,  or 
in  the  spirit,  or  in  the  skill,  neces* 
sary  for  such  a  contest.  And, 
therefore,  if  we  contemplate  pre- 
serving our  independence,  and  keep- 
ing our  place  in  the  world,  we  must 
not  be  content  with  annual  returns 
showing  increase  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, or  of  higher  ratios  of  births 
over  deaths,  but  we  must  see  that 
our  institutions  are  such  as  will  pre- 
serve the  highest  vitality  in  that 
population,  and  give  them  adequate 
training.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  institutions  of  a  country 
as  affecting  the  whole  national 
strength.  But  those  qualities  which 
we  have  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  Race,  appear  to  be  the 
foundation  of  all  real  national 
power,  without  which  the  super- 
structures built  by  institutions  of 
whatever  character,  will  not  endure 
the  tests  of  time  and  struggle. 

OivU  InsiiitUiotis, — Under  this 
head  of  the  elements  of  national 
strength,  the  essayists  give  us  one 
or  two  points  for  serious  reflection. 
Several  of  them  agree  that  freedom 
in  civil  government  is'  essential  to 
permanent  power :  but  that  must 
be  interpreted  to  signify  general 
international  power,  not  pure  mili- 
tary strength;  for,  although  the 
greatest  military  nation  the  world 


has     ever     seen-^the     Boinan»— 
gained  their  greatness   under  free 
institutions,    it     is    well     pointed 
out  that  their  culmination  was  not 
reached  until    a    despotic  central 
authoritv  wielded  the  power  thus 
created  by  freedom ;  and  also  that  a 
strong  stable  government,  or  wbat 
No.  V.  calls  a  political  solidaritj, 
has  been  the  mark  of  the  mostemi- 
nently   succ^sful  nations   in  war. 
The  institutions  of  the  Mahometan 
and  Tartar  races  could   hardly  be 
called  free  in  our  ideaof  thephraae, 
when  they  established  their  dominion 
over  large  portions  of  the  world. 
And  in  modem  Europe  it  is  shown 
that  the   two   prominent    militarj 
powers— Russia  and  Prussia — have 
never  had  what  we  should  call  free 
institutions.     There  is  in  this  a  sub- 
ject for  satisfaction,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  warning  for  us.     Of  satis- 
faction that  our  institutions  have 
still   got  that  vitality  of  freedom 
which  thus  appears  to  be  the  mark 
of  a  still  growing  power,  originallj 
free.  And  here,  No.  I.,  pp.  431,  447, 
gives  us    an  additional    cause  of 
content,  that   we,  of   all    nations. 
appear  to    have    that  remarkable 
mixture  of  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic elements  in  all  our  national 
polity,  which  in  other  forms  existed 
in  the  Roman  State  from  its  foun- 
dation, and  was  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  its  power  and  durability. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  gives  ns  & 
warning  that  that  love  of  liberty 
itself  may   be  carried  to  such  an 
excess  as  to  bring  about  the  decay 
of  the  very  institutions  and  of  the 
spirit  it  is  seeking  to  preserve ;  for 
the  strongest,  freest,  and  most  war- 
like   nations    have    preserved  the 
strictest  discipline   individual  and 
political ;  the  bpartans,  indeed,  car- 
ried it  to  excess,  but  the  Romans 
afford  a  valuable   example  that  a 
stem  rule  both  in  domestic  life  and 
in  self-sacrifice  for  the  State  is  not 
only     compatible     with,     but   an 
element  of  power  in  a  free  and 
strong  nation.     We  too  have  shown 
in  our  history  the  same  nationai 
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spirit ;  in  the  times  of  the  Tudor 
kings,  when  the  people  first  made 
that  burst  of  enterprise  which  has 
since  gradually  brought  us  to  such 
a  height  of  wealth  and  dominioo, 
they  were  content  to  bear  a  strong 
and  somewhat  arbitrary  rule  and 
submit  to  many  social  and  political 
restrictions  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  such  as  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  these  days.  There  is  some  danger 
in  our  present  democratic  regard 
for  what  we  call  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  that  we  shall  lose  sight  of 
that  individual  discipline  and  indi- 
vidual sacrifice  to  the  common  weal 
which  we  see  has  been  an  essential 
element  of  a  nation's  power.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  desirable  for  us  at 
this  epoch  of  our  career  to  retrace 
our  steps  a  little,  and  to  give  up 
something  of  that  personal  liberty 
and  something  of  that  national 
wealth  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest 
of  it. 

Colonies  form  an  element  of  na- 
tional strength  which  may  fitly  be 
considered  under  this  head.  No.  I. 
treats  of  them  very  well,  and 
points  out  the  advantages  of 
them ;  but  such  a  colonial  system 
as  he  considers  necessary  to  bring 
out  its  full  advantages  has  never 
been  seen  yet.  That,  however,  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  appear  and 
succeed.  The  advantages  to  the 
parent  country  are,  that  the  race 
becomes  reinvigorated  by,  as  it  were, 
fresh  blood,  that  the  area  of  the 
producing  power  of  the  empire  is 
enlarged,  so  that  the  nation  is  more 
self-supporting ;  that  an  almost  in- 
definite outlet  is  formed  for  the 
enterprise  of  the  people;  that  a 
secure  footing  is  gained  at  various 
points  on  the  high  seas  for  the 
ocean  commerce  of  the  empire, 
and  that  as  the  colonies  rise  in 
strength  they  will  supply  more 
and  more  assistance  to  the  mother 
country  in  time  of  diflSculty ;  indeed 
one  can  even  imagine  their  positions 
being  reversed,  and  a  colony  be- 
coming the  head  of  the  nation. 
The  advantages  to  the  colonies  are 


that  the  shield  of  the  parent  pro- 
tects them  all  over  the  world ;  they 
are  citizens  of  a  great  empire,  and 
in  any  threatened  trouble  from  a 
foreign  power  to  the  smallest  colony, 
the  whole  forces  of  the  empire  are 
put  in  motion  to  its  assistance : 
then  they  get  the  advice,  assistance, 
and  sympathy  of  the  old-established 
community,  and  are  connected  with 
its  history  and  its  renown  by  ties 
of  mutual  regai-d  much  more  vital 
than  if  they  were  actually  indepen- 
dent. But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  numerous  powerful 
colonies  at  present  are  not  such  as 
to  ensure  that  close  federation  and . 
mutual  benefit:  instead  of  being 
like  a  well-organised  war  fleet  sail- 
ing  over  the  ocean  of  time,  as  the 
above  outline  would  indicate,  we 
are  more  like  a  convoy  of  merchant 
vessels  keeping  each  other  company 
only  so  long  as  it  suits  our  safety 
and  our  convenience.  Up  to  the 
year  1850  we  had  indeed  exercised 
an  imperial  control  over  their 
affairs  and  acknowledged  a  respon- 
sibility in  their  defence,  internal  as 
well  as  external ;  but  since  that 
period  we  have  thrown  open  our 
sea  commerce  to  the  coinpetition 
of  the  world ;  we  have  withdrawn 
almost  all  interference  with  their 
internal  affairs,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  handed  over  to  them 
their  internal  defence. 

This  latter  measure  was  ad  van-  . 
tageoas  in  a  military  sense,  because 
it  enabled  the  Imperial  forces  to 
bo  concentrated  at  such  points  of 
the  world  as  might  be  most  effective 
for  the  general  defence  of  the  whole 
empire ;  but  we  have  not  yet  carried 
out  such  a  system  of  Imperial  stra- 
tegy ;  we  have  not  been  thinking  so 
much  of  the  territorial  defence  of 
the  empire  as  of  the  security  of  the 
mother  country  and  of  its  commerce. 
Had  the  former  been  our  prominent 
idea  we  should  have  constructed 
the  Suez  Canal  ourselves  and  pur- 
chased Egypt  from  the  Sultan,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Im- 
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perial  land  and  sea  forces  would  be 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  Imperial  strategic  points 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  seas 
would  have  been  more  strengthened 
and  provided  with  stores,  and  there 
would  have  been  an  organisation 
for  employing  colonial  forces  for 
Imperial  objects.  In  our  pre&ent 
non-federation  arrangement  the 
colonies  in  time  of  peace  receive 
but  little  from  the  mother  country 
beyond  what  they  would  get  if 
absolutely  independent,  and  in  time 
of  war  they  would  suffer  so  much, 
in  their  commerce,  and  have  so 
much  of  the  burden  of  external 
defence  thrown  on  them,  that  the 
feeling  towards  the  Imperial  con- 
nection might  be  fatally  shaken; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  mother 
country  cannot  be  sure  what  assist- 
ance, if  any,  she  will  receive  from 
them  in  war. 

Free  trade,  with  what  has  lately 
been  called  its  inevitable  corollary, 
^  free  cargoes  in  free  ships,'  may  be 
theoretically  the  true  principles  for 
the  advancement  of  the  world  and 
for  its  pacification ;  at  all  events  in 
our  own  case  during  these  years  of 
peace,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
accumulating  commerce  and  carry- 
ing trade  in  our  country  to    an 
extent  for  beyond  all  that  previous 
generations    ever  imagined.      But 
commerce  unrestricted  brings  chiefly 
wealth,   and  not   national  power: 
as  before    mentioned,   the  wealth 
it  brings  is    not  necessarily  con- 
vertible at  all  times  into  strength, 
while  the  unlimited  competition  for 
it  does  necessarily  bring    national 
weakness.     As   long  as  we  are  at 
peace,  and  as  long  as  the  commerce 
and  carrying  power  of  Great  Britain 
are  so  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  under  unrestricted 
commerce,  we  shall  probably  go  on 
accumulating  wealth ;  but  should  the 
mercantile  marine  of  other  countries 
begin  to  rival  our  own  (and  steam 
has  much  shaken  our  dominion  on 
the  sea)  a  severe  war  might  deprive 
us  of  a  very  large  portion  of  our 


carrying  trade  (colonial  as  well  ag 
home)  which  we  might  never  get 
back  again ;  as  has  happened  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  And 
at  the  same  time  we  should  be  de. 
prived,  by  the  principle  of  ^free 
cargoes  in  free  ships,*  of  one  of  our 
most  effective  means  of  injuring  oar 
enemy  during  the  war.  It  maj  not 
be  a  means  of  summarily  stoppings 
war,  like  the  complete  investment 
of  a  fortress,  but  the  want  of  it  maj 
be  the  means  of  indefinitely  prolong, 
ing  a  war.  Thus  it  appears  that  fu: 
the  sake  of  the  strength  of  our  popn- 
lation,  for  the  advantages  of  a  better 
colonial  connection,  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  our  mercantile  marine,  and 
for  the  greater  detriment  of  an 
enemy,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
sacrifice  some  oP  that  so  rapidlj 
accumulating  wealth ;  that  we 
should  put  some  restrictions  on  oar 
commerce  and  carrying  trade. 

The    essays    give    us    examples 
from  history  of  the  evil  effects  of 
turning    the   whole    of  a  nation's 
energies  to  conmierce,  but  tbere  is 
probably  no  instance    before  of  a 
countrv  canning  it  to  the  extent  we 
haVe  done  in    trusting  to  foreign 
countries  for  half  the  food  supply  of 
our  population.     Borne,  indeed,  de- 
pended  on  Egypt    for  bread,  bnt 
Egypt  belonged  to  Rome.    If  we 
drew  our  main  food  supplies  from 
our  colonies  and  dependencies,  we 
should    be,  at  least,   keeping  the 
strength    and   life    of  the  nation 
within  its  own  control,  although  the 
parent  country  might    itself  lose 
some  of  both.    But  that  is  not  our 
system;  we  buy  provisions  as  we 
buy  everything  else,  wherever  they 
are    to    be   had    cheapest.      The 
labourer,  however,   does  not  reap 
much  advantage  firom  this,  because 
the  continually  increasing  demands 
of  this  inordinate  conmierce  tbmst 
up  the  prices  of  everything  j  it  is 
the  commercial  man  who  gains  the 
net  profit  of  it  all,  and  who  is  heap- 
ing up  the  wealth  of  the  world  in 
his  generation   at  the  expense  of 
some  subsequent  generation,  when, 
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in  war  time,  the  food  supply  will 
be  cut  off  by  an  enemy.  It  is  said 
that  this  danger  will  be  met  by  the 
happy  introduction  of  the  neutral 
flag.  So  it  may,  but  that  will  still 
leave  ns  at  the  goodwill  of  the 
enemy ;  and  if  even  in  peace  time 
there  is  a  difference  of  interest  in 
the  commerce  of  food  supplies  on 
the  one  hand  and  manufactures  on 
the  other,  what  an  engine  of  pres- 
sure that  becomes  in  war.  An 
authority  on  free  trade  in  Par- 
liament the  other  day  used  this 
difference  of  interest  in  the  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent  as  an  argument  for 
preserving  our  trade  at  the  sacri- 
fice, if  necessary,  even  of  part  of 
our  Own  mercantile  marine  in  war, 
as  we  gain  the  benefit  to  our  trade 
during  fifty  years  of  peace,  whereas 
we  only  incur  the  loss  during  a 
year  or  two  of  war.  But  a  month 
of  war,  if  we  are  not  prepared  for 
it,  may  undo  the  work  of  whole 
generations  of  peace. 

On  the  subjects  of  Military  In- 
slituHons  and  Leadership,  most  of 
the  e8sa3ri8ts  enlarge  very  fully. 
Professional  writers  for  professional 
readers,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  have  considered  these  as 
most  important  branches  of  the 
question.  The  constitution  of  the 
war  forces  of  ancient  States,  their 
organisation,  discipline,  tactics, 
arms,  are  all  discussed  in  con- 
siderable detail  by  some,  and  with 
copious  illustrations  from  actual 
campaigns  and  events — too  much 
so,  perhaps,  for  an  essay.  But 
though  these  details  of  the  organi- 
sation and  management  of  armies 
and  navies  may  be  interesting  only 
to  the  professional  reader,  there 
are  matters  under  these  heads 
which  concern  nations  at  large 
very  deeply,  and  which  should 
therefore  be  studied  by  the  public 
with  the  attention  that  a  vital 
national    question    deserves.     The 


constitution  of  the  war  forces  of  a 
country — that  is,  the  mode  of  raising 
them — is  a  subject  that  can  only  be 
put  on  a  proper  foundation  by  the 
people  of  the  country  themselves  ; 
for  unless  the  people  themselves 
believe  in  them,  unless  they  feel 
that  the  essence  of  the  war  strength 
of  the  nation  depends  on  the  people 
being  determined  to  back  up  and 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  war 
forces,  unless,  in  our  present  English 
phrase,  those  services  are  popular, 
then  all  military  institutions  of 
whatever  kind  and  excellence  are 
of  little  avail  to  the  preservation  of 
the  country's  independence.  Lord 
Bacon's  advice  to  nations  for  their 
true  greatness  is  now  as  applicable  as 
when  it  was  written.  *  Walled  towns, 
stored  arsenals  and  armouries, 
goodly  i^ces  of  horse,  chariots  of 
war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery, 
and  the  like — all  this  is  but  a  sheep 
in  a  lion*s  skin,  except  the  breed 
and  disposition  of  the  people  be 
stout  and  warlike.'^  This  does  not 
meati  that  they  are  to  be  given 
to  war  for  war's  sake:  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  let  there  be 
prudence  and  peace;  but  let  the 
people  be  strong  and  ready  for 
action  always. 

The  records  of  the  great  military 
nations  which  bear  upon  these 
points  afford  us,  as  the  essayists 
show,  some  noteworthy  matter  for 
reflection.  In  all  of  them — Egyp- 
tians, Jews,  Persians,  Assyrians, 
Greeks,  Romans — the  foundation  of 
their  military  power  was  that  the 
citizen  should  also  be  the  soldier  of 
the  State ;  the  military  service  of 
the  country  was  not  only  a  duty, 
it  was  an  honour ;  the  higher  the . 
position  of  the  citizen  the  more 
honourable  was  his  post  in  war. 
As  afterwards  in  the  feudal  times 
of  Europe,  which  indeed  but  imi- 
tated  the  great  examples  before 
them,  the  possession  of  real  pro- 
perty implied  a  responsibility  for 
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the  defence  of  the  nation's  property 
at  large ;  and  in  some  of  the  more 
eastern  States  this  institution  took 
the  form  of  a  warrior  class  separate- 
ly endowed  in  the  nation.  To  this 
prominence  of  the  military  idea, 
and  with  it  of  military  discipline 
and  military  exercises,  throughout 
all  their  national  polity,  the  Romans 
particularly  owed  their  superiority 
overall  their  neighbours,  at  least 
during  the  most  vigorous  part  of 
their  career.  The  very  terms  '  mili- 
tary  exercises '  are  a  standing  monu- 
ment  of  the  principles  on  which 
Roman  strength  was  founded. 
MUes  was  untLs  ex  miUey  one  of 
the  thousand  citizens  of  a  tribe, 
selected  to  defend  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  the  constant  and  ex- 
tensive exercises  of  the*  military 
force  gave  the  title  of  exerdtus  to 
the  whole  army. 

But  history  also  gives  us  some 
warnings  of  the  evils  of  thus  ele- 
vating war  into  so  important  a 
position  in  the  institutions  of  the 
State.  Citizen  soldiers  require  con- 
stantly recurring  wars  to  keep  alive 
their  spirit  and  their  training; 
these  recurring  wars  fostered  a  na- 
tional taste  that  way,  which  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  rulers  to  gratify, 
and  thus,  by  the  mutual  reaction 
of  these  causes,  it  came  to  pass 
that  States  with  national  armies  on 
that  principle  became  chronically 
aggressive  States  on  one  another. 
This  is  noteworthy  because  a 
national  army,  as  distinguished 
from  a  professional  one,  has  been 
considered  in  our  day  to  be  a 
check  on  the  warlike  designs 
of  rulers,  on  account  of  the  general 
disinclination  of  the  citizen  to  war. 
This  might  be  the  case  after  a  long 
peace,  as  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  shown  in  the  Prussian  army 
in  1870,  but  it  is  remarkable  how 
soon  a  people  imbibe  a  passion  for 
military  glory  even  in  these  days ; 
and  a  statesman,  feeling  that  be 
had  an  armed  and  exercised  nation 
at  his  back,  would  have  great  diffi- 
cultv  in    resisting    its  aggressive 


temper,  even  if  he  wished  to  do  so. 
Citizen  soldiers  also  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  time  of 
peace,  more  so  than  more  disciplined 
professional  soldiers,  as  occnrred 
with  the  warrior  citizens  of  Greece. 
These  dangers  are  the  more  worth  jof 
consideration  just  now,  becanse  some 
of  the  essayists  (II.,  IV.,)  have  laid 
great  stress  on  the  enormous  power 
Prussia  has  gained  in  Europe  by  the 
rein  trod  notion  of  this  ancient  na- 
tional system  for  her  war  forcK. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  power  which  at 
present  has  quite  overshadowed 
Europe,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
forcing  every  State  to  re-constitute 
its  war  organisation ;  and  they  na- 
turally look  for  light  in  the  matter 
to  the  successful  introducer  of  tbe 
new  system.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  Prussian  war 
power  will  be  a  durable  one.  It  is 
a  very  different  thing  the  grafting 
of  a  new  plant  into  an  old  stock 
from  the  growth  of  the  same  plant 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  when  a 
State  has  arrived  at  a  period  of 
high  artificial  civilisation,  the  turn- 
ing of  so  many  of  her  citizens,  with- 
out distinction,  away  from  peaceful 
pursuits  to  war  ideas  must  hare  a 
much  more  retarding  effect  on  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  arts  than 
when  the  State  is  young.  Tbe 
warlike  spirit  has  been  forced  into 
the  nation  by  the  strong  hand  of 
power,  and  being,  therefore,  artifi- 
cial, it  may  give  military  force,  but 
will  not  supply  the  true  national 
strength;  and  it  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  more  than  one  military 
writer  whether  the  real  cost  to  the 
nation  of  a  system  like  the  Prus- 
sian is  not  as  great  as  that  of  & 
voluntary  one  like  our  own.  Com- 
merce well  guided  provides  the  re- 
serve of  wealth  necessaiy  for  any 
continued  national  enterprise  like  a 
long  war,  and  hence,  as  is  shown 
in  the  essays  (P.,  p.  418),  Prnssia 
is  not  at  present  in  a  condition  io 
prosecute  a  war  of  several  cam- 
paigns, however  powerftd  she  ma/ 
be  for  one  or  twa      Nevertheless 
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her  military  power  must  be  a  cause 
of  anxiety,  because  dangerous  to  her 
neighbours.  With  the  strength  of 
a  national  army  she  combines  the 
centralisation  and  organisation  of 
the  most  completely  professional 
one;  and  it  is  therefore  a  going 
backward  to  the  days  of  the  Eioman 
Empire,  when  one  powerful  hand 
wielded  the  armies  of  the  State, 
nominally  citizen  but  really  pro- 
fessional. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  purely  pro- 
fessional  army,  as  has  been  said 
before,  means  decay  of  the  national 
warlike  spirit ;  it  separates  the  war 
forces  from  the  nation,  and  leads 
the  people  to  think  that  war  is  a 
matter  they  have  little  concern 
with,  and  have  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  money  and  institutions ;  and 
in  an  old  and  powerful  State  war 
forces  have  a  tendency  to  become 
larger  and  larger,  and  more  and 
more  professional,  and  are  very 
liable,  especially  where  there  is  any 
democratic  tendency,  to  become 
powerful  instruments  of  oppression 
in  the  hands  of  governments,  of 
-whatever  nature  those  governments 
may  be. 

What  lesson  can  we  therefore  gain 
from  these  essays  for  the  bettering 
of  our  own  war  organisation  in 
combination  with  the  keeping  up  of 
the  national  spirit  ?  Let  us,  in  the 
first  place,  clearly  determine  in  our 
own  minds  that  there  is  no  such, 
thing  as  a  universal  nostrum  for  the 
war  disease,  or  a  grand  panacea  for 
war  panics.  The  true  regimen  is 
only  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  careful 
diagnosis  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
patient,  and  a  proper  consideration 
of  the  treatment  precisely  suited  to 
his  particular  constitution.  Great 
Britain  is  an  empire  as  much  as  there 
ever  was  an  empire  in  this  world, 
but  a  peculiar  one;  its  kingdoms 
and  provinces  scattered  over  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  contain 
the  bulk  of  its  territory,  but  the 
dominant  people  who  are  the  heart 
of  this  body  are  enclosed  in  a  small 


out-of-the-way  island  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  connected  only  with  the 
vast  limbs  by  the  precarious  paths 
over  the  ocean  common  to  all  the 
world  besides.  For  the  police  of. 
these  ocean  highways  and  these 
variously  occupied  provinces,  for 
putting  down  robbers  by  sea  and 
disturbers  of  the  peace  by  land,  a 
certain  amount  of  land  and  sea 
forces  are  required  continuously, 
which  must  be  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble excellence  in  every  way,  and 
always  ready  for  work ;  for  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  empire  very  much 
depend  on  its  being  certain  they  will 
immediately  appear  at  any  part  of  it 
where  thatpeace  and  order  are  likely 
to  be  broken  in  any  way.  And  the 
controlling  power  obtained  over 
ocean  voyages  in  the  present  time 
by  the  use  of  large  vessels  propelled 
by  steam  enables  us,  if  we  please, 
to  concentrate  those  permanent  sea 
and  land  forces  at  the  most  conve- 
nient points  in  the  world  for  that 
object,  and  thereby  reduce  the  total 
number  of  them  required.  But  for 
the  further  danger,  which  eveiy 
State  is  obHged  to  bear  in  mindy 
that  disputes  will  arise  with  other 
powerful  nations,  in  which  one  or 
other  will  appeal  to  the  final  tribu- 
nal of  physical  force,  reinforcements 
must  lie  prepared  to  come  forward 
to  supplement  the  standing  armies 
and  navies,  that  those  lines  of  ocean 
traffic  may  be  protected  against  the 
increased  danger,  and  that  those  pro- 
vinces maybe  secured  from  invasion^ 
And  these  reserves  must  be  more 
quickly  got  ready  than  hitherto, 
because  Ihis  new  system  of  national 
armies,  combined  with  railways  and 
steamers,  enables  a  State  so  orga- 
nised to  strike  a  strong  blow  with 
far  greater  rapidity  than  heretofore ; 
and  they  must  be  nearly  as  equal  as 
possible  in  efficiency  to  the  perma- 
nent forces,  because  they  have  to 
play  the  same  part  in  the  war  game — 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  to  be  moved 
across  the  ocean  and  assembled  at 
such  points  and  in  such  force  as 
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will  sirike  the  most  effective  blows 
against  the  enemy,  so  as  to  finish  the 
war  in  the  shortest  time — and  their 
combined  strength  must  be  equal  to 
.  that  the  enemy  are  likely  to  bring 
to  meet  them  at  the  point  of  contact. 
This  is  the  only  safe  mle  for  the 
minimnm  strength  of  a  nation's  war 
forces,  and  that  mle  therefore  now 
calls  for  increased  nnmbers  of  re- 
serves over  those  of  former  wars.  Bat, 
in  addition  to  these  fighting  forces, 
which  have  to  stand  the  shock  of  the 
struggle,  that  central  stronghold  of 
the  empire,  the  British  islands,  must 
be  made  secure,  so  that  the  enemy 
may  not  take  advantage  of  a  weak 
moment,  when  the  flower  of  our 
forces  are  engaged  afar  off,  to  strike 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  heart  of  our 
system.  It  is  for  this  latter  that  the 
spirit  and  the  skill,  as  well  as  the 
numbers,  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
must  be  enlisted;  with  them  it  can 
be  made  quite  secure,  but  without 
the  skill  and  the  determination  num- 
bers will  not  do  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  peculiar 
empire,  combined  with  the  circum- 
stances of  our  generation,  require 
a  war  system  different  from  that  of 
any  other  State :  the  ocean  character 
of  it,  the  power  we  have  of  over- 
riding that  ocean,  and  the  genius  of 
our  people,  together  mark  in  clear 
characters  that  the  principle  of  its 
organisation  must  be  essentially 
amphibious.  If  we  desire  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  position  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  us, 
and  the  qualities  and  gifts  we  have 
been  endowed  with,  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Empire  we  are 
Tesponsible  for,  we  must  so  prepare 
<>ur  land  and  sea  forces  as  to 
habitually  move  together  and  work 
together  by  sea  and  by  land,  or,  in 
the  words  of  a  naval  officer'  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  advantage  of  ours,  '  the 
real  base  of  all  Great  Britain's  war 
operations  is  the  ocean.'  If  we 
make  up    our  minds    to   do    this 


thoroughly,  and  to  provide  tbe 
necessary  strategic  points  over  tbe 
ocean  for  its  effectual  exercise,  tlie 
facility  of  sea  traffic  will  give  us 
such  an  advantage  over  all  possible 
enemies,  that  our  land  forora  will 
be  well-nigh  doubled  in  6treng:tb, 
or,  in  other  words,  we  need  provide 
against  but  a  portion  of  the  totU 
force  which  any  enemy  is  likely  to 
put  into  the  field  against  us ;  and 
of  our  'fighting  force,'  whatever 
amount  it  may  be,  the  proportion 
of  it  that  it  will  be  necessarj  to 
keep  constantly  on  service  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  readiness 
with  which  its  reserves  can  be 
brought  into  action. 

Now,  how  far  do  our  existing 
war  forces  come  up  to  these  require- 
ments?  We  have  a  permanent 
army  and  navy,  which  for  character, 
efficiency,  and  ability  of  the  persm- 
nel  may  be  compared  iavonr- 
ably  with  any  other  forces  of  tbe 
world;  and  they  have  now  ibis 
peculiarity,  which  is  of  itself  a 
strong  mark  of  national  strengftfa. 
and  particularly  calculated  to  form 
the  professional  part  of  our  defen- 
sive elements — they  are  all  volnn- 
teers ;  and  though  the  soldiers  come 
almost  entirely  from  a  low  stratom 
of  the  labouring  population,  they 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  as 
effective  in  the  field  as  those  of 
any  other  country.  These  perma- 
nent forces  must  be  allowed  to  be 
on  the  whole  large  for  the  Imperial 
wants  in  time  of  peace;  and  jet 
no  Gk>vernment  has  dared  to  redace 
them  very  much,  and  &om  genera- 
tion to  generation  they  have  steadily 
increased,  because  ever  since  ve 
ffave  up  the  principle  of  national 
forces  we  have  had  no  sufficient 
reserves  to  fall  back  on :  even  so 
late  as  the  Crimean  war  in  1854 
we  had  to  employ  foreign  soldiers 
to  fight  our  battles.  It  is  on^j 
during  the  last  few  years  that  we 
have  commenced  to  establish  a 
regular  permanent  reserve  for  ow 
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army;  and  this  has  been  done 
rather  at  the  expense  of  the  active 
force,  for,  with  the  hope  of  increas- 
ing the  reserves  rapidly,  the  soldier 
on  active  service  is  allowed  to  retire 
jast  when  he  is  in  his  most  efficient 
state,  and  from  that  time  the  conn- . 
try  gets  little  or  no  service  from 
him  for  all  expended  already  and 
continued  to  be  spent  on  his  mili- 
tary education.  And  it  seems  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  num- 
ber of  these  reserves  will  ever 
amount  to  half  that  of  the  active 
force,  whereas  the  proportion  be- 
tween these  two  bodies  ought  to 
be  more  nearly  the  reverse  of  that. 
The  navy  is  very  much  worse  off 
for  its  reserves;  somewhat  the 
same  plan  has  been  adopted  as 
in  the  army,  of  having  a  perma- 
nent active  force,  from  which  men 
are  allowed  or  induced  to  retire 
into  a  reserve,  which  is  eked  out 
with  coastguardsmen  and  a  con- 
tingent attracted  directly  into  it 
from  the  merchant  service.  It  is 
the  more  remarkable  that  the  navy 
should  have  been  allowed  to  faU 
into  this  anti-national  system,  be- 
cause it  is  the  popular  service  with 
the  nation,  and  felt  to  be  essential 
to  our  independence ;  and  yet  there 
is  only  a  comparatively  small  sea- 
faring population  to  fall  back  on, 
and  war  seamen  cannot  be  made  so 
quickly  as  war  soldiers:  it  shows 
how  far  the  spirit  of  individual  gain 
has  overridden  the  requirements  of 
the  State.  All  the  present  reserves 
together,instead  of  being  equal  to  the 
active  force,  as  they  should  be,  would 
not  produce  in  the  first  three  months 
of  war  more  than  one-sixth  of  that 
number,  owing  to  the  unstable  and 
wandering  nature  of  a  seafaring 
population  ;  and  even  if  we  bad  the 
men  it  would  be  many  months 
before  our  reserves  of  war  ships 
lying  in  hai*bour  could  be  got  ready 
for  sea ;  and  although  we  have  an 
extraordinary  number  of  merchant 
steamers  which,  as  has  been  lately 
shown,  would  be  extremely  valuable 
for  many  purposes  in  war,  we  have 


no  settled  system  by  which  certain 
of  them  would  be  in  a  state  of  rea- 
diness  to  be  used  at  the  critical 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
A  further  serious  defect  arising 
from  the  want  of  national  feeling 
for  war  preparation  is  shown  in  the 
narrow    grooves   of    our    military 
training.     We  have  been  obliged  to 
draw  our  army  inspirations  from 
abroad,  as  other  nations  have  taken 
their  naval  notions    from  us,  and 
with  like  result  in  both  cases ;  the 
form  has  been  substituted  for  the 
subsjbance.     We  have  devoted  our 
energies  to  the  appearance  of  indi- 
vidual regiments  on  parade,  and  as 
they  dressed  and  as  they  drilled  and 
as  they  kept  their  quarters,  so  have 
we  estimated  the  efficiency  of  our 
army.     We  still  keep  on  *  polishing 
hinges,'  as  Sir  W.  Scott  expressedf 
it  in   1811,   'when  we   should  be- 
studying  the  mechanical  union  of  a 
huge  machine ;'  ignoring  the  weigh- 
tier matters  of  tactics,  field  defences, 
supplies,     and    transport,     which, 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  *  exer- 
cises '     of   a    Roman    •  exercitus.' 
One  of  the   essayists  (I.,  p.  444) 
speaks  of  a  too  professional  system- 
tending  to    cramp  the   mind ;  we- 
have  contrived  to  exaggerate  this 
evil  by  confining  each  Uttle  branch 
of  our  little  professional  army  to* 
its   own    little  groove,    and    thus 
stimulated  the  growth   of  official 
pride  and  jealousy ;  and  as,  there* 
fore,  our  generals  are  not  bred  to  all 
the  comprehensive  schemes  of  war, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  all  effi- 
ciency  to  one  standard  of  appearance 
and  drill.   This  is  not  to  be  remedied 
by  an  order  from  the  War  Office ;  it 
can  only  be  done  by  the  nation  re- 
ceiving the  army  among  the  perma- 
nent institutions  of  the  Empire,  on 
a  similar  footing  to  the  navy.    This 
latter  service  will,  indeed,  always 
preserve  a  peculiar  character,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  profession  and 
also  to  the  national  predilections ;  but 
if  the  nation  once  made  up  its  mind 
that  an  efficient  army  was  as  neces- 
sary to  its  independence  as  a  navy, 
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onr  little  professional  army  would 
receive  a  new  tone,  a  higher  class 
would  enter  it,  the  whole  would 
become  more  trained  to  work  toge- 
ther in  those  various  duties  which 
•make  up  the  main  business  of  war, 
and  which  are  now  so  much  neg- 
lected, and  at  the  same  time  each 
branch  would  take  its  proper  footing 
due  to  its  relative  importance.  The 
permanent  army  would  be  smaller 
and  less  expensive  than  it  is  now, 
but  more  in  accord  with  the  national 
tone,  and  more  powerful  in  war. 

Indeed,  now  that  mechanicians 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
crews  of  our  war  vessels,  there  is 
some  danger  in  the  navy  that  our 
seamen  may  lose  that  capacity  for 
turning  their  hands  to  all  branches 
of  the  war  trade  which  has  been 
the  mark  of  their  excellence  hither- 
to. In  a  small  professional  army 
and  navy  like  ours,  which  has  to  do 
the  continuous  war  work  of  an 
ocean  empire,  it  is  necessary  that 
«ach  member  of  it  should  not  only 
be  skilled  in  one  war  art,  but  practised 
in  all.  We  must  compensate  for 
the  transformation  of  our  seamen 
into  stokers  by  turning  our  stokers 
into  seamen. 

We  have,  indeed,  the  further  re- 
serves for  the  land  forces  of  the 
militia  and  volunteers.  The  militia 
is  the  one  representative  of  the 
ancient  national  forces  of  the  king- 
dom, but  owing  to  that  same  in- 
clination towards  commerce,  during 
the  last  loo  years  especially,  the 
tnilitia  has  been  gradually  turned 
also  from  a  national  into  a  profes- 
sional force ;  it  is  now  composed 
entirely  of  volunteer  soldiers  from 
nearly  the  same  class,  though  not 
the  same  set,  as  those  of  the  regular 
army ;  and  it  has  so  well  suited  the 
different  governments  of  the  country 
to  make  use  of  this  more  populur 
and  cheaper  force  as  a  reserve  for 
the  regulars,  that  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  part  of  the  army 
every  year.  Thus  two  evils  are 
propagated :  a  reserve  is  ostensibly 
provided  which  is  not  an  efficient 


reserve  for  the  war  purposes  we 
have  enumerated  on  account  cf  the 
want  of  training,  and  so  the  nation 
is  deceived  into  a  false  secaritj, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  one  old 
established  mode  of  preserving  the 
tone  and  the  idea  of  personal  service 
by  the  people  at  large  becomes  gra- 
dually obsolete.  The  power  of  en- 
forcing compulsory  service  throngh 
the  ballot  is  indeed  preserved,  but 
for  the  last  loo  years  it  has  onlv 
been  put  in  force  in  a  manner  that 
completely  defeated  the  great  object 
of  its  existence.  The  only  waj  in 
which  the  idea  of  its  being  part  of 
every  man's  duty  to  defend  his 
country  is  now  kept  alive  is  through 
the  volunteers,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able evidence  of  the  stronger  sense 
of  duty  in  the  people  than  in  their 
rulers  that  this  movement  was 
forced  upon  the  Government  of  the 
day  some  twenty  years  back;  bnt 
Governments  have  since  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  parade  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  great  reserves  of 
the  kingdom,  whereas  it  should  be 
taken  more  properly  as  simply  the 
barometer  of  the  warlike  spirit  of 
the  nation ;  as  such,  it  is.  a  standard 
no  other  country  possesses. 

Thus  we  have  not  provided,  nor 
are  any  of  our  present  schemes  in 
the  way  of  providing,  the  amonnt 
of  trained  reserves  for  our  fighting 
armies  and  navies  which  is  neces- 
sary for  our  security  to  meet  the 
new  Continental  system  of  huge  nar 
tioual  armies ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  treating  the  militia  and  volunteers 
as  if  they  provided  the  reserves,  we 
are  losing  sight  of  that  further  and 
also  new  demand  upon  our  war 
strength  the  defence  of  our  own 
island^,  this  citadel  of  our  empire. 
To  do  this  effectually — ^and  a  citadel 
is  no  citadel  unless  it  is  so  strong 
that  its  capture  is  hopeless  except 
by  long  siege — we  now*require,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  facii'" 
ties  for  invasion  by  sea,  a  force 
about  three  times  as  strong  as  the 
militia  and  volunteers  put  together, 
and  of  about  the  same  standard 
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of  eflSciency,  and  ready  to  line 
our  coasts  in  war  time ;  and  as 
a  part  of  that  garrison  of  oar 
citadel  we  shonld  have,  bat  have 
not,  a  line  of  sea  defence  ronnd 
our  coasts,  composed  of  small 
vessels  manned  by  seamen  of  the 
same  class  as  the  militia,  and  of 
abont  the  same  standard  of  efl&- 
ciencj  as  the  volunteers.  The  men 
and  the  vessels  should  be  drawn 
from  the  mercantile  seafaring 
trades,  and  the  whole  of  this  local 
.defensive  force  shonld  be  so  esta- 
blished as  not  to  be  subject  to  altera, 
tion  in  those  temporary  fits  of 
pohtical  feeling  which  come  over 
the  country.  The  numbers  above 
indicated  as  necessary  for  onr  final 
defensive  force  are  not  large  com- 
pared with  the  present  standard  of 
armed  forces  on  the  Continent,  nor 
are  they  larger  in  proportion  to 
population  than  has  been  raised  by 
this  country  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion before  now.  But  it  is  not  the 
numbers,  but  the  mode  of  raising 
them,  that  is  really  the  important 
point  in  the  whole  war  question. 
They  cannot  be  provided  with 
benefit  to  the  country,  if  at  all,  by 
any  voluntary  scheme;  nothing 
short  of  the  personal  service  of  the 
w^hole  available  young  men  of  the 
country  in  the  militia  or  volunteers 
will  produce  either  the  numbers 
required  or  the  tone  required ;  and 
it  would  be  no  intolerable  strain 
on  them  or  their  occupations  to 
perform  this  service  for  their 
country^  for  it  would  be  no  more 
than  that  now  undertaken  volun- 
tarily by  200,000  of  our  upper  and 
middle  classes. 

Our  war  system,  in  short,  as  it  is 
at  present,  and  as  it  has  been  for  a 
good  many  generations  past,  is  not, 
like  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
country,  placed  on  as  permanent  a 
footing  as  possible,  based  on  well- 
ascertained  requirements  of  the 
kingdom — ^indeed,  it  is  not  a  system 
at  all ;  it  is  only  the  means  of  de- 
fence that  happened  to  be  at  hand, 
repaired  and  altered  from  time  to 


time,  now  patched  up  and  now  cut 
down,  as  war  or  peace  predominated 
in  the  national  feeling.    We  have 
been  living,  in  fact,  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  all  war  matters,  and  the 
makeshifts  we  have  had  recourse  to 
in  consequence  have  been  lament- 
able in    their    display  of  national 
weakness,  and    costly  beyond    all 
other  war  systems  that  ever  were. 
The  nation  is  liberal  with  its  money ; 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  deter- 
mination to  turn  the  whole  national 
strength  to  the  defences,  ar  great 
part    of   the   money  is  wasted  in 
having  to  reconstruct  the  war  ap- 
paratus at  the  beginning  of  each 
war.     A  time  has  now  arrived  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  when, 
for  our  own  internal  administration 
and  for  security  against  the  altered 
state  of  Europe,    a    necessiiy  has^ 
come  upon  us  of  recasting  our  ideas 
on    these    subjects:    we  are  at  a 
turning-point  in  our  career,  and, 
like    a    material  body  when  at  a 
nodal   point  of  its    orbit,   it  is  a 
period  when  the  future  direction  of 
its  course  may  be  most  easily  affected 
by  external  forces ;  at  this  critical 
time  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  our 
right  interpretation  of  our  national 
duties  in  respect  of  war  generally, 
whether  we  advance  or  recede  in 
the  path  of  greatness.     If  we  go  on 
regsirdless  of  everything  but  com- 
merce,   we    shall    inevitably    find 
ourselves  eventually  landed  in  ab- 
solute government  of   some  sort, 
whether  monarchy,   oligarchy,    or 
democracy,  even  ii  we  exist  at  all 
except  under  the  protection  of  one 
of  the  growing  military  monarchies 
of  the  North.      If  we  consent  to 
return  somewhat  to  the  principles 
of  national  duty  of  the  days  when 
the    strength    and    spirit    of    the 
people  were  at  their  best,  we  shall 
preserve    and  extend  our  empire, 
and    with    it    all    those  blessings 
which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us.   No  great  revolution  is  required 
for  this,  no  turning  of  the  whole 
national  energies  to  war,  as  some 
suppose;    it    is    a  reformation  in 
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the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a 
reconstmction  of  an  old  na- 
tional system;  a  re-establishment 
of  the  most  ancient  military 
force  of  the  country,  which  will 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  cost  and 
the  dangei;  of  the  great  professional 
forces,  and  yet,  by  spending  more 
upon  their  training  and  that  of  the 
people  at  large,  the  country  will  be 
stronger  in  actual  military  power, 
and  fitr  stronger  in  spirit,  than  it 
is  now.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  working  out  of  the 
details  of  such  a  reform,  but  before 
we  come  to  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  people  should  feel  strongly 
the  necessity  of  having  a  reform, 
and  the  test  of  their  feeling  must 
be  their  desire  to  submit  themselves 
to  some  form  of  personal  service 
towards  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  United 
Service  Institution,  as  applied  to 
our  ovm  country,  of  *  What  are  the 
elements  that  give  a  nation  strength 
to  preserve  its  independence  and 
carry  out  its  naission  in  the  world  ? ' 
appears  from  the  essays  to  be  this  : 
The  strength  of  a  nation  so  inter- 
preted depends  first  and  mainly  on  a 
manly  spirit — a  spirit  to  meet  all  the 
difficulties  of  empire,  including  war. 
And  that  spirit  must  be  founded  on 
original  qualities  of  race,  and  pre- 
served by  civil  and  military  insti- 
tutions; and  an  essential  part  of 
the  latter  should  be,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  must  take  some  per- 
sonal part  in  the  defence  of  their 
country. 

Some  persons,  perhaps,  will  say 
that,  when  we  call  to  mind  our  enter- 
prising people,  and  our  great  wealth, 
and  our  powerful  possessions,  there 
is  no  great  cause  for  alarm,  and  that 
the  war  system  which  has  carried  us 
up  to  this  height  of  power  will  surely 
be  capable  of  continuing  us  in  it. 
Well,  the  essays  give  us  a  remark- 


able warning  from  history  against 
such  self-confidence;  and  though 
it  is  two  thousand  years  old,  it  is 
curiously  applicable.  About  the 
year  350  b.c.,  when  Grreece  was  still 
in  the  prime  of  her  vigour,  and 
Athens  still  led  the  van  in  enter- 
prise, in  civilisation,  and  in  Hb^, 
Demosthenes  warned  the  Athenians 
that  their  naval  and  military  forces 
had  ceased  to  be  national,  and  con- 
sequently that  they  were  unpre- 
pared to  meet  the  power  of  the 
new  military  monarchy  then  rising 
in  Macedonia,  'because  their  pre- 
parations for  the  defence  of  the 
State  were  so  much  worse  regu- 
lated than  those  by  which  thej 
provided  for  the  celebration  of  their 
festivals,  on  which  such  enormons 
sums  were  spent.  There  every 
man  knew  his  part  and  place  before- 
hand, and,  therefore,  all  was  exe- 
cuted  with  unfailing  exactness ;  bat 
when  an  expedition  was  decreed, 
there  were  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed, disputes  to  be  settled, 
wkjB  and  means  to  be  found,  and  the 
preparations  were  never  completed 
until  the  object  was  lost.'^  The 
Athenians  neglected  his  advice,  and 
in  one  generation  the  wealth,  the 
enterprise,  and  the  liberties  of 
Greece  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
military  monarchy  of  Macedon. 

This  description  of  Athenian  nn- 
readiness  bears  a  painful  resem- 
blance to  the  proceedings  of  onr 
country  at  the  beginning  of  any 
war  in  these  days.  We  have  our 
philosophers,  indeed,  who  hope  that 
conquerors  like  the  Macedonians 
are  things  of  the  past ;  bat  in  our 
own  generation  there  have  already 
been  two  or  three  of  as  large  and 
determined  wars  of  aggrandisement 
as  have  been  known  in  Earope,  and 
a  military  monarchy  is  fast  growing 
in  the  North  into  proportions  as 
much  larger  than  the  Macedonian 
as  Europe  is  than  Greece. 


*  Thirlwall  8  History  qf  Greice. 
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SLAVERY  IN  EGYPT. 


ON  few  subjects  connected  with 
the  Eas't  is  Western  opinion 
more  at  fault  than  that  of 
slavery  in  the  Levant.  Thanks 
mainly  to  the  well-meant  but 
totally  misleading  exaggerations  of 
professional  philanthropists,  the 
popular  notion  of  Turkish  and 
figyptian  servitude  has  been  formed 
from  illustrations  of  the  cruel  and 
brutalising  bondage  established  in 
our  own  colonies  till  within  little 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  which 
survived  for  thirty  years  later  in  the 
Southern  United  States,  and  which 
still  exists  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  ;^  but, 
barring  the  owner's  right  of  property 
in  the  slave,  the  two  systems  have 
hardly  a  feature  in  common,  and 
even  this  the  patriarchal  manners 
and,  on  not  a  few  points,  humaner 
legislation  of  the  East  have  beset 
by  limitations  which  distinguish  it 
-widely  from  the  absolute  title  of 
the  Cuban  or  American  Legree. 
Many,  too,  regard  slavery  in  the 
!East  as  a  purely  Mahommedan  in- 
stitution, forgetting  that  it  is  older 
than  Abraham,  and  ignorant  that 
till  within  quite  recent  years  it  has 
been  practised  by  Moslem  and 
Christian  alike.  Under  the  less 
liberal  laws  and  social  customs  of 
Turkey,  the  right  is  no  longer  ac- 
corded to  rayahs ;  but  in  Egypt  the 
law  makes  no  difference  between 
Arab  and  Copt,  and  slaves  are 
therefore  still  commonly  owned  by 
both.  But  in  both  Turkey  and 
Cgypt  the  condition  of  the  slave 


differs  toto  cosh  from  that  of  the  old 
Boman  servuu  and  the  modem  West 
Lidian  and  American  negro.  In 
the  latter  cases  he  was,  and  is,  a 
mere  chattel,  subjected  to  every  de- 
grading hardship,  and  liable  to  be 
cruelly  abused  at  will.  In  the 
Levant  he  is  simply  an  unwaged 
indoor  servant,  whom  both  law  and 
religion  protect  from  ill-treatment, 
and  who,  as  a  rule,  is  not  o^ly  as 
kindly  used  as  ordinary  domestics 
in  Europe,  but  enjoys  over  them 
not  a  few  advantages.  Slavery  is, 
of  course,  bad  and  indefensible 
under  any  conditions,  but  it  is  right 
that  the  vast  difference  between  its 
Eastern  and  Western  types  should 
be  understood. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official 
statistics  on  the  point,  no  even  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  number 
of  the  slave  population  in  Egypt 
can  be  given.  It  must,  however, 
be  large,  as  nearly  all  the  indoor 
work  in  every  family  above  the 
poorest  is  done  by  servants  of  this 
class.  From  the  house  of  the 
pettiest  dealer,  or  even  better-class 
mechanic,  up  to  the  palace  of  the 
Khedive  slave  labour  for  this  kind 
of  work  is  the  rule.  And  here  one 
of  the  many  important  distinctions 
between  Eastern  and  Western  ser- 
vitude is  at  once  met  with.  In 
Egypt  and  Turkey  domestic  work 
only  is  done  by  slaves,^  the  cases 
being  rare  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed even  in  stables  or  light  gar- 
dening;   while  in  the  West  their 


>  The  recent  discussions  in  Parliament,  and  the  appeals  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Societies  to  Lord  Derby,  amply  exemplify  the 
prevailing  misconceptions  on  this  subject 

*  To  this  rule  there  are  now  in  Egypt  a  few  exceptions  in  the  case  of  village  sheikhs, 
who,  after  the  increase  of  wealth  consequent  on  the  development  of  cotton  culture 
during  the  American  war,  in  a  few  instances  bought  slaves  to  help  in  field  labour;  but 
the  work  done  by  these  is  as  light  as  that  of  the  free  fellah,  and  in  respect  of  food  and 
lodging  they  share  the  common  fortune  of  their  owner  and  his  family. 
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chief  value  has  always  been  as  field 
hands.  So  inwrought,  indeed,  is 
the  institution  into  the  domestic  and 
social  life  of  the  country,  that  the 
possession  of  one  or  more  slaves 
is  as  essential  to  'respectability' 
amongst  one's  neighbours  as  is  that 
of  a  servant  for  menial  work  in  a 
European  family;  and  this  social 
consideration  has,  probably,  more 
to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
stitution than  any  question  as  to  the 
relative  cost  of  slave  and  free  labour. 
The  Koranic  law  on  the  subject 
being  of  course  the  same  in  Turkey 
as  in  Egypt,  the  condition  of  slaves 
in  the  two  countries  is  in  the  main 
identical,  but  practically  it  is  in 
many  respects  better  in  the  latter. 
In  Turkey  slaves  are,  as  a  rule, 
kindly  treated,  and  in  instances  not 
a  few  have  risen  to  high  othce ;  but 
they  are  none  the  less  made  to  feel 
that,  so  long  as  tbev  remain  slaves, 
their  status  is  much  below  that  of 
free  men.  In  Egypt,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fact  that  for  centuries  a 
race  of  slaves — the  Mamlouks — 
ruled  the  country  has  long  ago 
relieved  bondage  from  the  stigma 
of  social  degradation  that  attaches 
to  it  in  the  West,  and  has  raised 
the  relation  between  master  and 
slave  to  one  under  which  the  latter 
indeed  owes  personal  service  to  the 
former,  but  without,  either  in  him- 
self or  others,  any  sense  of  ignominy 
involved  in  paying  it.  He  is,  in  a 
word,  rather  the  dependent  than 
the  slave  of  his  owner,  who  treats 
him — far  more  than  free  servants — 
as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  in 
cases  innumerable  gives  him  his 
liberty  after  a  few  years,  and  starts 
him  on  his  way  to  any  fortune,  save 
the  highest  in  the  country — for 
between  black  and  white,  freedmen 
and  free  men,  neither  the  law  nor 
society  makes  any  practical  distinc- 
tion. 

Slaves  in  Egypt  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  white  and  black,  al- 
though the  shades  of  colour  between 
these  two  extremes  are  very  nu- 


merous. To  the  one  class  klor^ 
the  fair- skinned  Circassian  and  xh 
dusky,  but  often  beautifal,  Abr&. 
sinian ;  and  to  the  other  the  darker. 
but  still  straight-haired,  Galla,  and 
the  negro  from  Nubia,  Kordofan 
or  Darfour.  The  extinction  of  tb 
Mamlouks,  and  the  indL^crimiiia'i 
admission  of  Arabs  and  Copts  al^ 
to  the  public  service,  have  prac. 
tically  put  an  end  to  the  impom> 
tion  of  white  male  slaves,  who  a^ 
now  rarely  or  never  met  with  «$ 
adults.  Some  few  boys  are  oca* 
sionally  purchased  as  plajfeliors 
for  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  bej! 
or  pashas,  but  in  almost  every  ir- 
stance  as  soon  as  they  reach  foii 
age  they  are  liberated,  married  cl 
—  frequently  to  their  mastets' 
daughters — and  in  some  wajesu. 
blished  in  life.  In  fact,  the  re'a- 
tion  of  this  very  limited  class  to 
their  owners  just  falls  short  of  adop- 
tion, which  was  formerly  very  com- 
mon, but  is  less  so  now.  The  t^ 
tively  great  mortality  among  tla 
children  of  white  mothers  who  have 
themselves  not  been  bom  in  tk 
country  contributes  to  maintac 
the  demand  for  Circassian  girls,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom,  however, 
find  not  merely  purchasers  but  hus- 
bands among  the  sons  of  the  wei^ 
thier  classes.  It  is  now,  indeed 
rare  that  a  full-grown  white  girl  u 
kept  in  mere  concubinage,  as  boii 
her  cost  and  her  personal  attnc- 
tions  give  her  a  value  that  speediij 
— very  often  at  once — raises  herw 
the  higher  domestic  I'ank.  But  the 
impoi-tation  of  these  Caucasian  lax- 
uries  has  greatly  fallen  off  since  the 
cessation  of  the  regular  traffic  b^ 
tween  Constantinople  and  the  coss 
of  Abasia  reduced  the  supply,  anJ 
correspondingly  raised  the  price  of 
the  smuggled  article.  Most  of  ^^ 
few  who  now  reach  Egypt  singlj 
or  in  couples,  where  thirty  J^ 
ago  they  came  in  scores,  belong  to 
the  Circassian  colonies  in  Eoumeli* 
or  Asia  Minor,  and  the  difficulties 
of  even  their  imj)ort  under  the  ej^ 
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of  jealoaa  foreign  consals  are  such 
that  the  trade  has  virtuallj  ceased. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  only  in  the  very 
wealthiest  harems  that  these  exotic 
beaaties  are  now  to  be  fonnd.  They 
are  mostly  bought  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  and,  after  being 
well  nurtured  for  thi'ee  or  four 
years,  and  taught  the  usual  Eastern 
accomplishments,  are,  as  a  rule, 
either  married  by  the  master  of  the 
house  or  g^ven  as  wives  to  his  sons. 
In  strict  law  marriii^e  does  not 
confer  freedom,  but  the  girl  is 
nearly  always  first  liberated,  and 
the  ofispring  are,  in  any  case,  bom 
free.  One  especial  reason  why  these 
white  girls  are  thus  almost  always 
married  is  that  they  wear  much 
longer  than  either  native  Egyptian 
ladies  or  Abyssinians,  retaining 
their  fine  physique  to  thirty- five  or 
even  forty  years  of  age,  while  the 
latter  are  generally  withered  and 
passees  before  five-and- twenty.  This 
is  an  important  consideratiou,  in 
view  of  the  now  prevailing  fashion 
among  the  upper  classes  of  having 
only  one  wife ;  but  the  much  higher 
cost  of  these  white  beauties  places 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but 
the  wealthiest,  and  except  for  these 
the  harem  market  is  now  chieily 
supplied  with  Abyssinians,  who,  at 
a  fifth,  or  even  eighth  or  tenth  of 
the  price,  are  in  all  but  colour  and 
wear  physically  equal  to  the  best  of 
their  white  rivals.  Some  of  these 
copper-skinned  houris  are  indeed 
very  models  of  southern  beauty — 
combining  with  a  profusion  of  long 
wavy  hair,  lustrous  eyes,  regular 
and  delicately  cut  features,  per- 
fectly curved  busts,  and  admirably 
xnoalded  limbs  generally,  a  grace 
and  even  dignity  of  carriage  that 
no  artificial  training  coul^  heighten. 
Many  of  the  wives  of  the  middle, 
and  nearly  all  the  concubines  of 
the  upper,  classes  are  taken  from 
this  source  of  supply,  as  free  Ai*ab 


girls  never  enter  harems  in  this 
latter  capacity.  There  are  also 
many  Abyssinian  male  slaves,  whose 
employment  and  treatment  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  their  white  fellows, 
and  who,  once  liberated,  may,  like 
the  latter,  rise  to  any  attainable  rank 
in  the  public  service. 

The  other  class  of  wholly  black 
slaves  is  much  more  numerous,  and 
is  generally  employed  in  lower  kinds 
of  domestic  work  than  those  just 
noticed.'  They  comprise  specimens 
of  every  black  race  known  to 
Northern  and  Central  Africa,  from 
the  mixed  Arabs  and  Abyssinians 
of  Nubia,  Berber,  and  Sennaar  to 
the  pure  negro  of  Darfour,  and  the 
yet  other  cross — neither  negro  nor 
Abyssinian — w^hich  forms  the  Galla 
tribes.  These  it  is  whose  kidnap- 
ping and  other  means  of  obtain- 
ment  in  the  remote  interior  form 
the  chief  ground  of  complaint 
against  slavery  in  Egypt.  But  once 
in  the  country  and  absorbed  into 
its  service,  their  condition,  it  may 
be  aflBrmed,  becomes  not  merely  an 
immense  improvement  on  their  past, 
but  in  all  respects  one  of  the  light- 
est forms  of  servitude  to  which  the 
name  of  slavery  can  be  given.  From 
every  material  point  of  view  they 
are  infinitely  better  off  than  the 
free-born  fellahs,  on  whom,  indeed, 
they  look  down  with  proud  con- 
tempt as  an  inferior  class — since, 
as  before  remarked,  both  law  and 
religion  combine  to  protect  them, 
as  neither  protects  the  peasant. 
A  bad  master  can,  of  course,  ill- 
treat  his  slave  as  well  as  his  free 
servant  to  the  borders  of  cruelty 
without  coming  within  the  clutches 
of  the  cadi;  but  such  cases  are 
rare,  as  the  social  sentiment  on  the 
subject  is  essentially  humane  and 
quite  as  operative  as  public  opi- 
nion among  ourselves.  This  is,  of 
course,  occasionally  disregarded ; 
and  where  that  happens  the  law 


*  Bat  in  families  where  both  slaves  and  free  servants  are  kept  the  meanest  work  of 
all  is  done  by  the  latter. 
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now  supplies  a  readj  and  effectiYe 
means  of  redress.  Already  the 
$1ieriaby  or  old  religions  law,  entitled 
an  ill-used  slave  to  insist  on  being 
sold  to  another  master;  but  soon 
after  his  accession  the  Khediye 
extended  this  provision  by  ordering 
his  fxdl  emancipation  in  every  case 
of  proved  abuse.  This  humane 
decree  was,  however,  evaded  in 
practice  by  the  masters  meeting 
every  complaint  with  a  counter- 
charge of  theft  or  other  criminal 
offence,  which  availed  with  the  too 
conservative  and  not  always  incor- 
ruptible  cadi  to  secure  a  sent-ence 
of  imprisonment,  or  other  severe 
punishment,  unless  the  slave  con- 
sented to  return  to  his  owner.  To 
remedy  this  failure  of  justice  the 
Khedive  then  ordered  that  the 
foreign  consuls  should  have  juris- 
diction in  such  cases,  and  that  on 
their  demand  the  native  authorities 
should  issue  the  necessary  certi- 
ficates of  manumission.  This  very 
liberal  provision  worked  fairly  well 
for  a  time,  till  the  abolitionist  zeal  of 
some  of  our  own  agents  abused  it 
in  the  other  direction,  by  liberating 
every  slave  who  presented  himself 
at  the  consulate  with  even  the 
flimsiest  grievance.  Many  hun- 
dreds were  thus  set  free  before  the 
abuse  culminated  at  Mansourah, 
where  in  1873  our  consular  agent 
(a  Levantine,  and  in  rank  not  even 
a  vice-consul)  emancipated  no  fewer 
than  1,700  in  a  single  month,  and 
would  soon  have  liberated  the  whole 
slave  population  of  the  province  if 
the  Cairo  authorities,  deferring  to 
a  general  outcry  among  the  heads 
of  £unilies,  had  not  interfered.  In 
the  result  the  Khedive  indemnified 
the  owners  of  the  slaves  thus  in- 
continently released,  and  narrowed 
the  liberating  powers  of  the  con- 
suls for  the  future  to  cases  in  which, 
after  full  enquiry  in  concert  with 
the  native  authorities,  positive  mal- 
treatment should  be  proved.  The 
subjoined  extract  from  a  despatch 
addressed  at  the  time  by  Nubar  Pasha 
— himself  a    Christian,    and  then 


Egyptian  Minister  of  Foreign  AicG 
— ^to  her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Cm. 
sul-Greneral  embodies  the  viina 
then,  and  there  is  reason  to  belieTe 
still,  held  by  his  Highness  as  to  tk 
extent  to  which  this  philantbiopk 
interference  between  master  m 
slave  can,  as  yet,  be  fiurly  car. 
ried: 

It  was  impossible  for  his  Highness  to  isrj 
orders,  as  seems  to  have  been  DndeEstt'i 
that  it  was  only  nocessazy  for  a  daw  t: 
present  himself  before  the  local  anthorio!? 
in  order  that  these  latter  should  be  ol!i|C 
to  give  him  his  papers  of  liberation.  Sk: 
an  order  would  Imve  been  simply  arli:35 
on  his  Highness's  purt,  and  would  hare  >: 
to  a  result  exactly  contrary  to  Uwt  irlk 
he  proposes,  by  stimulating  the  public ?:- 
timeut  against  measures  calculate-  : 
arbitrarily  injure  private  rights  which  lar* 
been  legally  acquired.  This  sentimcri  = 
all  the  more  founded  since  in  theBift,i&! 
especially  in  Fg3-pt,  religion  and  a%*^ 
combine  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  vbti- 
ever  is  hard  or  cruel  in  the  condition  d\k 
slare.  The  European  Governments  ?-- 
have  abolished  slavery  in  their  coloni'* 
hive,  in  the  interest*  of  justice,  t^kenatJ 
full  account  the  rights  acquired  hy  fix 
owners,  and  it  was  only  by  the  paymoo:  i 
large  indemnities  that  they  put  anetd^- 
an  institution  which  even  their  rtlm 
condemned.  In  the  orders  he  had  iss^ 
therefore,  his  Highness  could  not  ignored 
duty  to  protect  institutions  which  art  a 
Egypt  consecnited  by  both  religion »»: 
custom.  For  this  reason,  the  orders  U 
has  always  given  were  intended  no'  •" 
authorise  the  Government  f unctionar^/- 
set  free  all  slaves  asking  for  lil«rty,  ^s 
only  those  who  may  have  suffered  crB£ 
treatment  from  their  masters— whet» 
they  complained  of  this  in  person  orthrouf- 
some  other  channeL  In  such  csfife  /^ 
local  authorities  are  oblig:ed  to  enqniwnj^ 
the  truth  of  the  comprint  and  once  \^ 
ill-treatment  is  proved,  freedom  is  gi^t'^ 

Foreign  interference  is  now,  there- 
fore, exercised  within  these  \ysy\% 
which  equitably  meet  all  the  fcr 
wants  of  the  situation ;  sinoe-^* 
sides  the  other  ready  means  oi 
obtaining  his  liberty  which  ^ 
afforded  by  volunteering  into  t^e 
army — with  this  right  of  appew^ 
her  Majesty's  consul  at  Al«»^* 
dria,  Cairo,  Port  Said,  or  Sutf^ 
every  reaUy  ill-treated  slave  » 
Egypt  holds 
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In  his  own  hand 


The  power  to  eancel  his  csiptivity. 

Nor  is  it  merely  absence  of  cmelty 
and  general  hamanity  of  treatment 
which   both    law  and  usage   thus 
enforce.     It  happens  so  often  as  to 
have  almost  become  the  rale  that, 
after  a  few  years'  faithful  service, 
the    slave  is  voluntarily  liberated, 
and,  if  a  man,  established  in  some 
sort  of  business;  or,  if  a  woman, 
married  to  an  honest  freeman,  with 
whom  a  suitable  dowry  secures  her 
ready  acceptance  and  good  treat- 
ment as  a  wife.     Even  where  this 
is  not  done  slaves  bought   young 
(as  most  of  them  are)  are  seldom 
or  never   sold  again,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  are  set  free 
at  their  owner's  death.     A  concu- 
hine,  too,  who  bears  a  child  to  her 
master  not  only  cannot  afterwards 
be  sold,  but  is  generally  liberated, 
and  often  married  by  him  after  the 
birth,    while    the     child    is    bom 
free,*  and  the  mother  acquires  the 
absolute  right  of  freedom   at  his 
death. 

The  wide  distinction  which  all  this 
constitutes  between  Eastern  and 
"Western  slavery  results  directly  from 
the  legislation  on  which  the  former 
is  based.  This  is  simply  the  old 
Mosaic  law  which  Mahommed  found 
in  the  Jewish  Scripture,  and  adapted, 
-with  few  or  no  material  changes, 
to  the  new  family  life  of  Islam. 
At  first,  with  Moslems  as  with 
Jews,  slavery  was  maintained  by 
the  legitimate  spoils  of  war,  and  in 
both  cases  it  was  only  when  these 
ceased  that  the  institution  was  fed 
by  the  purchase  of  imported  cap- 
tives, found,  the  buyers  were  not 
curious  to  enquire  how  or  where. 
In  all  times  Africa  has  been  the 
chief  field  of  .supply,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cruel- 
ties practised  in  obtaining  the  vic- 
tims and  bringing  them  to  market 


— which  form  the  chief,  if  not 
almost  the  only,  argument  against 
the  mild  form  of  slavery  at  present 
existing  in  the  Levant — are  greater 
now  than  they  were  two,  three,  or 
four  thousand  years  ago,  when  the 
traffic  had  the  sanction  first  of  patri- 
archal practice,  and  then  of  direct 
Levitical  law.  Looked  at  fi-om  the 
standpoint  of  our  higher  modern 
civilisation,  it  is  now  of  course 
none  the  better  for  this ;  but  as 
the  scene  of  the  institution  is  still 
the  'unchanging  East,'  much  of 
whose  social  life  has  been  stereo- 
typed for  a  hundred  generations, 
th6se  historical  factors  in  the  pro- 
blem should  not  be  forgotten. 

Still,  although  the  conditions  of 
servitude  in  Egypt  are  thus  com- 
paratively easy,  the  death-rate 
among  the  black  slaves  especially 
is,  and  always  has  been,  higher 
than  in  any  other  class  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  old  days  of  plague 
they  were  its  first  and  most  nu- 
merous victims,  and  they  still  suffer 
from  pulmonary  diseases  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  among  natives  and 
resident  Europeans.  Few  black 
slaves, indeed,  reach  middle  age,  ten 
or  a  dozenyears  generally  sufficing  to 
sweep  away  a  generation,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  whole  have  to  be 
replaced.  Black  slave  children, 
too,  as  well  as  white,  bom  in  the 
country,  mostly  die  early,  and  con- 
sequently contribute  little  ornothing 
to  maintain  the  class.  In  this  double 
fact  lies  the  vitality  of  the  trade 
that  recruits  the  service,  in  spite  of 
its  legal  abolition  some  years  ago. 
The  most  the  Government  has  been 
able — or  has  perhaps  desired— to 
do,  has  been  to  abate  the  cruelties 
of  the  traffic  within  Egyptian  ter- 
ritory, to  prohibit— i.e.  minimise — 
the  import  of  slaves  by  the  Nile, 
and  to  close  the  public  slave- 
markets     in      Cairo,     Alexandria, 


*  Except  where  the  mother  is  the  property  of  one  of  the  master's  wives,  who  has  not 
consented  to  the  concubinage.  The  child  is  then  a  slare,  unless  before  its  birth  the 
mother  has  been  sold  or  pn  sentcd  to  the  father. 
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Tantah,   and   other  towns  of  the 
interior  where,   till  within  a  few 
years    ago,    the  trade  was  openly 
carried  on.      To  effect  the  first  of 
these  results,   the  old  gazzuas^  or 
slave  hunts,  which  even  in  Abbas 
Pasha's  time   were    regularly  or- 
ganised by  Government  oflBcers  in 
Upper  Nubia  and  the  Soudan,  have 
been  put  an  end  to,  and  kidnapping 
is  now  believed  to  be  practised  no- 
where within  the  limits    of  esta- 
blished Egyptian  authority,  except 
in  the  southern  districts  of  Sennaar 
and  Kordofan,  where  the  Khedive's 
firman  is  still  powerless  to  com- 
pletely stamp  out  a  traffic  wbich 
has  formed  a  staple  industry  in  all 
these  regions  since  history  began. 
The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  now, 
therefore,  the  great  oasis  of  Dar- 
four — annexed   only    a    couple    of 
years    ago — the    Shilook    country, 
and  the  districts  south  of  it  watered 
by  the  Bahr-el-Grazel,  the  Sobat,  and 
the  Upper  White  Nile,  over  most 
of  which    the    authority    of    the 
Cairo  Government  is  as  yet  only  no- 
minal, and  powerless,  consequently, 
to  prevent  the  razzias  which  feed 
this    cruellest    of   human   traffics. 
After  a  long  desert   journey   the 
caravans  from  Darfour  strike  the 
Nile  either  at  Shendy  or  Dongola, 
according  as  they  are  intended  for 
Souakim  and   the   Hedjaz  or   for 
Egypt    proper.      Those   from   the 
south- east     embark     at      various 
points  above  Khartoum,  and  after 
voyaging    down  as  far  as    Halfe 
or    Shendy,    cross     the     so-called 
desert  of  Bayiouda  to  Old  Dongola, 
where  they  again  take  to  the  river. 
In  the  case  of  the  whole  the  suffer- 
ings and   consequent  mortality  of 
the  victims  before  they  reach  the 
Nile  are  very  great,  and  form,  in- 
deed, the  main  argument  against  an 
institution  which ,  however  mild  in  its 
subsequent  working,  is  condemned 
in    advance    by  these    antecedent 
horrors.       But    once    within    the 
jurisdiction  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Nile  police,  the  condition  of  the 


captives  becomes  fairly  tolerafcl?. 
Even  in  these  remote  provinces  tb 
trade  is  nominally  illegal,  but  iLr 
law  is  a  dead  letter,  and  the  ao- 
thorities  directly  control  and  prcit 
by  the  traffic.  Care  is  acoordjD^ij 
taken  that  the  slaves  are  not  or- 
duly  packed  in  the  large  carp. 
boats  which  transport  them  dowi 
the  river,  and  that  they  har^  & 
sufficiency  of  food  and  water.  B^ 
low  the  First  Cataract,  however,  t:s 
law  becomes  operative,  and  theoR 
down  to  Cairo  the  importatioii  is 
strictly  contraband  ;  but  by  tfe 
time  the  numbers  have  been  greatlj 
thinned  by  sales  en  route,  sil 
the  small  *  parcels  '  thatr^ntiainaR 
easily  enough  smuggled  into  Bonlik 
or  landed  a  few  miles  higher  nfv 
Very  few,  it  maybe  here  remarked 
reach  Cairo  by  way  of  the  Red  Si 
as  nearly  all  who  are  sent  to  tb 
east  coast  are  shipped  across  to  i 
ready  market  in  the  Hedjaz. 

Once  in  the  capital,  the  deale:; 
(djellahs)    distribute     their     stock 
among    their    agents    in.     variniK 
quarters    of  the   city,    and  there, 
although  the  police  are    soppoEd 
to  be  on   the   watch    to     prevHts 
it,    buying    and    selling      ^    on 
under    the  thinnest   veil    of   con- 
cealment.    An  intending  pnrchaas 
goes  to  one  of  the  private  bnt  per- 
fectly    well-known     entrepots    in 
which  the  dealers  and  their  bIat^s 
are   lodged,   and,  after   examinir; 
the  latter,  selects  what  snits  hiii 
haggles  for  a  time  about  the  pria, 
and  finally  closes  the  bargain  th» 
and  there,  or  subsequently  through 
a  broker,  who  receives  a  small  com- 
mission for  the  job.     The  djelldU 
object  to  show  their  ware  to  Eu- 
ropeans, unless  they  be  introduced 
by  a  native  who  is  not  merely  a 
dragoman;  but  with  that  voucher 
and  the  thin  disguise  of  a  fez  and  a 
Stamboulee  coat  a  sight  of  what- 
ever   is    on    hand  may   be  easily 
enough  had.   Franks  are,  of  coarse, 
now  forbidden  by  their  own  laws 
to  buy  or  hold  slaves,  but  the  pro- 
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hibition  is  not  always  regarded  by 
residents  in  the  native  qaarters  of 
the  city,  where,  indeed,  a  single 
man  cannot  hire  a  honse  nor  obtain 
lodgings  unless  he  have  a  female 
slave.  Prices  range  from  lol.  or 
1 2Z.  for  a  black  boy  or  girl  of  as 
znany  years  old,  to  70Z.  or  looZ.  for 
an  Abyssinian  girl  of  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  from 
500Z.  to  800Z.,  or  even  i,ooo2.,  for  a 
liigh-class  Circassian.  Adult  women 
slaves  who  have  already  been  in 
service  are  cheaper,  unless  their 
skill  in  cookery,  needlework,  or 
some  other  useful  art  balance  the 
vice  of  temper  or  other  grave  defect 
but  for  which  they  are  rarely  resold. 
The  price  of  males  above  the  age  of 
childbood  varies  from  20Z.  or  30Z. 
to  90L  or  looZ.,  Abyssinian  youths 
and  men  ranging  considerably  above 
negroes.  The  neutral  class  of  eu- 
nuchs  has  a  still  higher  value,  but 
these  are  now  found  in  only  the 
very  wealthiest  Moslem  families, 
the  rigorous  prohibition  which  the 
lawen  forces  against  their  production 
-^vithin  Egyptian  territory  having 
^eatly  reduced  the  supply,  and 
correspondingly  heightened  their 
price.  Till  within  a  few  years  ago, 
l>oy  slaves  were  bought  on  their 
-way  down  the  Upper  Nile  and 
mutilated  at  Assiout  and  some 
other  stations — Coptic  priests  being 
amongst  the  most  expert  operators 
— but  this  practice  has  now  been 
suppressed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
small  yearly  importation  comes 
ready-made  from  Kordofan  and 
Darfonr.  Most  of  the  few  who 
reach  Cairo  are  bought  up  for 
Constantinople,  where  no  Turkish 
*  gentleman's '  establishment  is  *  com- 
plete '  without  one  or  more  of  these 
neutral  police.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  whole  of  the  slaves  im- 
ported into   Egypt   readily  adopt 


the  established  faith,  and  soon  be- 
come the  most  bigoted  and  fanatical 
section  of  the  Moslem  popalation. 

Such,  briefly  noted,  are  the  chief 
conditions  of  slavery  in  Egypt* 
How  widely  they  differ  from  those 
of  the  iDstitution  whose  horrors 
fired  our  English  abolitionists  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  twenty  years  ago  thrilled 
both  Europe  and  America  in  the 
pages  of  Uncle  TovtCs  Gahin^  need 
not  be  repeated.*  The  one  is,  in 
short,  simply  domestic  servitude 
under  practically  efficient  gua- 
rantees against  ill-treatment,  while 
the  other  was  the  cruellest  form  of 
tyranny  that  man  ever  exercised 
over  his  fellow.  But  the  two 
systems  have  this  in  common — 
that  the  same  initial  cruelties  are 
and  were  necessary  to  feed  both. 
This  is  not  so,  of  course,  as  regards 
the  white  slaves,  who  are  freely 
sold  by  their  parents,  and  are  them- 
selves consenting  parties  to  the 
bargain.  In  their  case  only  the 
ethical  sentiment  of  Christian,  as 
opposed  to  Mahommedan,  civilisa- 
tion is  offended ;  and  an  apologist 
of  the  institution  might  plausibly 
enough  contend  that  this  incident 
of  it  is  vastly  less  immoral  than 
the  promiscuous  *  social  evil '  which, 
while  sternly  reprobated  by  Moslem 
law  and  public  feeling,  flourishes 
under  police  license  and  almost 
with  social  sanction  in  Europe.  It 
is  different,  however,  with  the 
more  numerous  class  of  black 
slaves,  the  victims  of  organised 
kidnappings  and  petty  tribal  wars 
as  cruel  as  any  ever  waged  on  the 
West  Coast ;  and  the  sufferings  ot 
these  it  is,  during  their  capture 
and  till  they  reach  the  Nile,  which 
condemn  even  the  mild  domestic 
servitude  that  must  be  supplied  at 
this   price    as    absolutely    as    the 


*  It  muBt  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  mild  and  harmless  traffic  as  compared  with 
slave-trading  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  that  domestic  slavery  in  Egypt  presents  few 
of  the  horrible  features  which  have  been  witnessed  in  other  parts  of  the  world. — Report 
of  Mr.  BeardtUy,  U.S.  Consul- General  at  Cairo  (1873). 
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brutal  exaggeration  of  it  which 
fifty  years  ago  cnrsed  our  own 
colonies  and  the  United  States.  If 
the  class  were  self-recmiting  the 
case  would  be  very  different ;  but 
dependent  as  it  is  on  barbarities 
to  which  every  African  traveller, 
from  Brace  to  Schweinfhrth,  has 
borne  witness,  civilisation  pro- 
nounces against  it  the  same  fiat  of 
extinction  that  abolished  slavery 
in  the  West.  Egypt,  it  is  true,  is 
only  in  part  answerable  for  these 
atrocities  in  the  remote  interior, 
the  spoils  of  which  find  markets 
equally  at  Zanzibar,  in  the  Hedjaz, 
in  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Con- 
stantinople; but  her  share  in  the 
responsibility  is  still  heavy  enough 
to  furnish  unfriendly  critics  with 
a  plausible  argument  against  Egyp- 
tian civilisation,  and  the  credit  of 
the  Cairo  Qt>vemment  is  therefore 
directly  staked  on  the  complete 
suppression  of  this  traffic.  That 
the  Khedive  is  fully  sensible  of 
this  is  shown  by  the  efforts  he  has 
already  made  to  reduce  it  to  the 
narrowest  limits ;  and,  having  done 
this,  his  determination  to  put  an 


end  to  it  altogether  maj  be  ii. 
ferred  from  the  enlaiged  powos 
he  has  conferred  on  Colonel  Gordcni 
to  crush  it  everywhere  between  :'k 
First  Cataract  and  the  Equator. 
No  ruler  of  Egypt  could  do  morr 
than  entrust  such  a  commissiru 
to  such  a  man.^  But  even  iritl: 
OoVdon  Pasha  in  the  Soudao,  aac 
the  Khedive  in  Cairo,  ilie  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  and  of  the  k- 
stitution  it  keeps  alive  must  needs  be 
slow.  Custom  and  religion  bare  toii 
long  consecrated  both  for  asj 
human  power  to  at  once  stamp  ol> 
either.  With  the  gradual  sup- 
pression, however,  of  slave-bnntis: 
and  selling  in  Darfour  and  along  tt 
Upper  Nile  black  slave-holdiDg  ii 
Egypt  proper  mast  perforce  h 
out;  and  with  the  withering  of  tk 
main  trunk  of  the  institution  tk 
rest  will  speedily  disappear.  Ii 
the  meantime,  while  this  socii 
revolution  is  being  effected,  Egjp- 
tian  legislation  and  public  senti 
ment  may  be  fairly  credited  wit- 
having  minimised  the  evils  whkj 
are  inseparable  from  slavery  era 
in  its  mildest  form. 

J.  C.  McCoAS. 


•  In  a  recently  pablished  letter  on  the  subject  of  his  new  commission  Col  Gofi^ 
sajs :  *  I  am  astounded  at  the  powers  he  [the  Khedive]  has  placed  in  my  bands.  ^"^ 
the  Goyemor-Generalship  of  the  Soudan,  it  will  be  my  fault  if  slavery  does  not  ws? 
and  if  these  vast  countnes  are  not  open  to  the  world.    So  there  is  an  end  of  sUyeTj. 
God  wills,  for  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter  is  in  the  government  of  the  Soudan,  a&: 
the  man  who  holds  that  government  is  against  it,  it  must  cease.' 
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WHILE  his  great  compeers, 
Michelangelo  and  Raphael, 
and  others  less  than  thej,  have  foand 
biographers  who  have  spared  no 
pains,  Titian  has  waited  for  any 
adequate  account  of  him  and  his 
works  till  now,  when,  as  the  crown 
of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cayalcaselle's 
T^aluable  labours,  appear  these  hand- 
some volumes,*  fall  of  the  richest 
and  most  reliable  material,  ablj 
handled  and  disposed.  Once  for  all, 
here  are  the  lAfe  and  Times  of 
Titian ;  we  read  them,  and  we  put 
them  among  the  most  necessary  of 
our  works  of  reference  in  the  history 
of  art. 

Whatever  detailed  criticism  such 
a  work  may  invite,  and  the  field  is 
too  large  not  to  make  room  for 
some,  we  shall  for  the  most  part 
leave  to  others,  preferring  to  take 
advantage  of  the  treasures  opened 
to  us  to  tell  Titian's  story  after  a 
sort — ^illustrating,  that  is,  his  life  by 
his  works,  and  his  works  by  his  life, 
a  thing  scarcely  possible  before, 
when  the  true  order  of  his  pictures, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  painted,  were  so  vaguely 
understood.  *  No  chronological 
arrangement  of  Titian's  works  is 
for  the  present  possible,'  wrote  Lady 
Eastlake  in  Kiigler,  so  late  as  1874. 

As  with  most  of  his  fellowSjYenice 
was  but  foster-mother  to  Titian. 
Her  chief  painters,  with  one  excep- 
tion, had  never  been  the  children  of 
her  piazzas.  Culture  they  found 
there  which  made  them  what  they 
were,  but  the  backbone  of  their 
energy  was  nurtured  under  hardier 
conditions.  All  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  lie  their  birthplaces, 
and  Titian  was  absolutely  a 
mountain  man.  In  Cadore,  a  rough 
little  territory  some  ninety  miles 


north  from  Venice,  there,  among 
the  mountain  tops,  in  the  year  1477, 
he  was  bom.  Pine  forests  purple 
all  the  steeps ;  strips  of  Alpine  pas- 
ture descend  among  them ;  fantastic 
spires  and  walls  of  dolomite  chal- 
lenge the  clouds  ever  sweeping  up- 
ward from  the  Adriatic ;  two  torrent 
streams,  the  Piave  and  the  Boitc, 
rush  to  a  *  water's-meet '  in  the 
midst ;  brown  villages,  each  with  its 
campanile,  cluster  on  every  knoll ; 
a  castle  lifts  its  broken  towers  upon 
a  crag ;  and,  spread  along  a  narrow 
ridge,  rests  the  small  town  of  Pieve 
di  Cadore.  Titian's  was  a  family  of 
note  in  the  humble  annals  of  the 
place.  Humble  they  were  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  empires 
surrounding  them,  but  the  *men 
of  Cadore,'  as  they  called  themselves, 
were  proud  of  their  independence  ; 
and  their  municipal  life,  seldom 
meddled  with  by  their  nominal 
lords — Patriarchs  of  Aquileia  or 
Counts  of  Belluno — gave  them  much 
of  the  dignity  of  a  small  republic. 
At  length  they  had  to  choose  a 
closer  allegiance.  They  met  in 
council,  debated  long,  and  then,  ex- 
claiming 'we  are  Christians,  let  us 
seek  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of 
light,'  they  repaired  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  some  two  miles 
distant,  where  it  still  stands  among 
the  fields,  and,  after  singing  the 
*Veni  Creator,'  returned  to  vote 
with  one  voice  for  the  *  good  Vene- 
tians.' They  were  generously  re- 
ceived as  citizens,  and  thus  Titian 
was  bom  Venetian,  but  with  all  the 
sympathies,  tastes,  industry,  of  a 
man  of  the  hills. 

Titian's  father,  Gregorio,  was 
a  brave  and  tried  soldier  in  his 
little  country's  militia  (his  son 
painted    him    afterwards    in    ar- 


»  The  Life  and  Timee  of  Titian^  fe,  •  2  role.    London,  1877. 
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mour),  and  he  held,  also,  civil 
offices,  snch  as  the  inspectorship  of 
mines,  and  of  the  com  stores  (for 
Cadorehad  to  bny  its  com).  He 
distinctly  preferred,  however,  to 
bring  np  his  son  to  art.  Joameying 
to  the  city  of  the  lagoons  on  busi- 
ness, commercial  or  political,  his 
shrewd  eye  had  no  doubt  seen 
enough  to  suggest  a  career  for  that 
bright  lad  of  his  who  already  dabbled 
in  colours.  Our  authors,  as  was  to 
be  feared,  deny  (and  with  substan- 
tial reasons)  that  a  rough  fresco  in 
a  house  once  belonging  to  the  family 
can,  at  least  in  its  present  state,  be 
attributed  to  the  youthful  Titian, 
although  the  tradition  has  been 
accepted  by  such  writers  as  Benaldis, 
in  his  history  of  FriuUan  painting, 
and  his  description  seems  in  some 
^ints  more  accurate  than  theirs.' 
But  that  there  was  something  of  art 
achievement  that  delighted  parents 
and  Mends  cannot  be  doubted;  and 
so  the  boy  of  noble  brow,  and  clear 
eye,  and  firm-knit  frame,  descended 
from  his  native  heights,  and,  after 
some  days'  journey,  saw  the  faar  city 
rising  from  the  water  in  all  its 
beckoning  beauty. 

What  a  change !  Venice,  though 
her  glories  as  a  great  naval  power 
were  declining,  was  by  virtue  of 
political  ability  of  extraordinary 
weight  in  European  affairs.  She 
was  still  a  vast  emporium  of  trade ; 
she  was  rich ;  she  was  licentious ;  she 
was  '  religious ; '  she  was  adopting 
all  the  culture  of  the  time ;  she  was 
developing  a  gorgeous  splendour  of 
which  the  Palace  of  the  Doges, 
reared  half  a  century  before  Titian*8 
birth,  is  the  superb  memorial.  Yet 
the  great  centre  of  the  city  life  was 
still  the  old  Eialto.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  its  adjoining  piazza  (to 
quote  our  authors) — 

The  privileged  members  of  the  mercantile 
and  senatorial  class  met  at  noon  to  talk 


politics,  and  settle  exchangee,  (h  rk 
left  side  of  the  plana  .  .  .  tnden  bm 
abroad  were  allowed  to  oongiegete ;  for  il: 
oonvenience  of  both,  a  colonnade  serrei  u 
a  shelter  firom  the  sun,  and  a  raised  lui 
of  the  world,  as  known  to  geograpken  : 
the  time,  exhibited  the  pathfe  of  Venrtia 
traffic.  Along  the  roadway  csmi\& 
booths  of  diapeis  displayed  the  6laj 
of  Italian  and  Lerantine  manafactarer; 
above  and  within  the  colonnades  were  tiv 
counters  of  native  merchants,  baaken,  13J 
artificers,  and  the  schools  of  psintiBS&si 
mu6ic. 

What  a  change,  we  say  again,  for 
the  boy,  used  only  to  the  chafe  d 
a  few  dealers  in  com,  timber,  or 
iron,  among  the  znoming  mist^  ^ 
Cadore,  to  this  mart  of  the  worii 
to  this  culture  and  luzuiy,  to  tk- 
crowd  of  every  garb,  where  theridj^ 
yestmented  Oriental  moved  cossp 
cuouB,  and  cargoes  from  all  sboff" 
changed  hands,  and  men  of  all  mk^ 
mingled,  and  the  grand  Signori  of 
Venice  paced  in  their  robes  the 
sacred  Colonnade.  Gtentile  BelliL 
lived  near  this  spot  in  a  great  hm 
full  of  choice  things — a  Venus  k 
Praxiteles  among  them — ^and  te. 
practically,  was  Titian's  first  master 

But  art  had  hitherto  not  niadt 
much  progress  in  Venice.  In  14^ 
no  native  artist  could  be  fonndtc 
renew  the  frescos  in  the  Hall  0. 
Great  Council.  The  glass  works  d 
Murano  presently  nosed  a  f«^ 
art  school,  but  it  was  Jacopo  Beto 
fether  of  Gentile  and  Giovanni,  wl» 
at  Padua  *  acquired  some  of  tie 
masculine  qualities  of  the  gr**j 
Tuscan  masters.'  Mant^pa  msm^ 
his  daughter,  and  his  two  sons, 
settling  in  Venice,  brought  viij 
them  the  highest  art  edncation  of 
the  time.  T^  brought,  too, 
special  gifts  of  their  own— for  *^^/ 
were  not  mere  designers  of'aliKf- 
pieces,  but  masters  of  portr»j 
creators  of  composed  pictures, «»» 
founders  of  landscape  artb'  Oreatoij 
of  aU  this,  they  were  eteai^^^ 


*  Messrs.  G.  and  G.  speak  of  a  *  kneeling  angel '  wiih  wings,  where,  with  Sf°f^^^ 
can  only  see  a  boy  in  breeches.  Benaldis,  too  (and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  vith  ox^i' 
says  the  boy  is  presenting  a  tablet;  they  declare  tiie  object  t9  M  the  aim  of  a  ehaiT' 
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Titian  )a.1sa,  who  ia  all  ibese  lines 
became  the'world's  maste?. 

The  introduction  of  oil  painting 
At  this  period  greatly  &Yonred  the 
deyelopment  going  on.  The  drj, 
liard,  and  cold  effect  of  tempera — ^a 
sized  water-  colonr — was  bdng  rapid- 
ly superseded  by  a  medium  which 
could  giye  depth,  richness,  and 
transparency,  and  with  wonderful 
readiness  the  artists  of  Venice 
availed  themselves  of  the  new 
powers  of  the  brush.  Colours 
began  to  ^  vie  in  gorgeousness  and 
brilliancy  with  the  Venetian  dyes, 
^th  the  hues  of  Mnranese  glass, 
with  Levantine  tissues.'  The  skies 
of  Venice  are  of  exquisite  pearl 
purity  in  a  morning,  and  of  golden 
richness  In  an  evening ;  the  new  bH 
oould  deal  as  never  before  with 
these  deHghts,  and  instead  of  flat 
gold  leaf  or  stiff  curtain  for  back- 
ground, they  filled  up  their  subjects 
with  blue  mountain,  sweep  of  hill, 
curving  shore,  and  buildings  in  the 
sunshine.  It  was  a  wondrous  gain, 
and  the  great  master  who  was  to 
put  all  this  power  to  full  proof,  just 
at  the  right  moment  stepped  in  a 
scholar  to  the  school  of  the  Bellini  ! 

He  was  far  indeed  from  being 
alone  in  the  new  movement.  He 
followed  such  men  as  Oarpaccio, 
Gima,  Basaiti,  Previtali,  and  above 
all  the  two  Bellini.  When  he 
arrived  a  boy  in  Venice,  these 
charming  paintera  were  more  or 
less  engaged  in  the  works  which 
have  given  them  their  delightful 
eminence.  But  he  was  accompanied 
by  greater  than  thesO'^by  Palma 
Vecchio,  by  Qioreione,  by  Por- 
denone,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
and  the  two  former  were  his  in- 
timate associates.  Jealous  rivalry 
and  exolusiveness  were  too  sadly 
oharaeteristio  of  art  hfe  in  those 
days-r^one'  master  rpeers  thnmgh  the 
keyhole  of  another  to  see  what  he 
is  about,  and  there  are  stories  less 
innocent  than  that ;  but  with  Pahna 
and  Giorgione,'  Titian  lited  and 
studied  on  ilioxe  generotis^  terms.* 


All  three  were  indebted  to  their 
common  masters,  the  Bellini,  for  *  a 
new,  close,  and  living  imitation  of 
Nature,'  and  all  three  pursued  much 
the  same  lines  of  art,  associating 
with  subjects  purely  religious  more 
and  more  of  the  religious  portrait,  if 
it  may  be  called  so,  and  transform- 
ing the  sacred '  conversation  group ' 
into  the  purely  secular.  All  three, 
too,  brought  so  much  landscape  into 
their  compositions  that,  in  some 
cases,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  landscape  is  subordinate  to  the 
figures,  or  the  figures  introduced  to 
decorate  the  landscape.  With  all 
three,  again,  female  loveliness — a  re- 
vival in  a  way  of  Venus  worship, 
with  something  of  ancient  impurity, 
but  more  of  a  simply  ossthetic  de- 
light in  the  charms  of  form  and 
colour — became  a  distinctive  feature 
in  their  art. 

-  Titian  was  the  junior  somewhat 
in  age,  but  still  more  in  precocity, 
of  his  two  companions,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  young  men,  took  to 
imitating  both,  wit£  probably  a 
spice  of  devoted  homage.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  he  and  Palma 
studied  from  the  same  female 
models,  but  Giorgione  had  perhaps 
the  earlier  and  the  more  powerftd 
influence  over  him.  That  surprising 
genius  shot  Hke  a  splendid  meteor 
into  the  sky  of  Venice.  Of  aristo- 
cratic though  illegitimate  birth, 
and  of  distinguished  manners  and 
accomplishments,  his  favourite  sub- 
jects were  of  the  courtly  high, 
bom  sort — *  conversations,'  such  as 
Bembo  in  his  *Asolani'  has  de- 
scribed, in  the  Queen  of  Cyprus's 
court  at  Asolo,  whose  lovely 
terraces  and  woodland  slopes  over- 
look Castelfranco,  Oiorgione's  native 
place.  A  young  man  moving  amidst 
so  much  social  splendour  would  be 
all  the  more  &scinating  to  the 
homely  youth  from  the  mountains, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Titian  set  himself  to  win  the  favour 
of  this  paragon,  and  became  his 
assiduouB  asostant;  Giorgione  on 
8  s  2 
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his  part  not  being  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  genius,  more  solid  if  not  so 
brilliant,  tbat  laboured  at  his  side. 
A  dim  relic  of  this  association  re- 
mains in  the  fielding  fragments  of  a 
fresco  upon  the  *  Fondaco,'  a  vast 
bnilding  near  the  Eialto,  erected 
in  1507  for  the  German  merchants 
trading  to  Venice.  The  senate, 
with  characteristic  jealousy  of  the 
foreigners,  had  forbidden  the  use  of 
any  marble  or  carved  work  in  the 
bnilding,  but  the  employment  of 
Giorgione  for  outside  fresco  adorn- 
ment, displayed  nevertheless  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  Ger- 
man community.  He  spread  his 
gorgeous  designs  over  the  front  to- 
wards the  Grand  Canal,  the  avenne 
for  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  Venice, 
and  assigned  to  Titian  the  second 
front,  looking  into  the  Merceria. 
Fortunately  this  was  opposite  the 
south;  and  while  Giorgione's  la- 
bour soon  all  but  perished  from 
weather,  a  group  by  Titian,  a 
'  Justitia,'  with  her  foot  upon  the 
head  of  a  dead  giant,  lasted  much 
longer ;  and  in  iiiis,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Titian's  work,  was  gradually  recog- 
nised '  a  calmer,  grander,  and  a 
bigher  power'  than  Giorgione's. 
*  In  the  tenderness  he  gave  to  flesh ' 
(says  Zanetti),  'by  transition  of 
half-tone  '  .  .  .  '  and  more  harmoni- 
ous hues,  he  moderated  the  fire  of 
Giorgione.'  Here,  then,  we  see  the 
Titian  that  we  know,  in  slow  but 
steady  upward  flight.  These  are  the 
very  qualities  that  indicate  great- 
ness; and  when  we  are  told  that 
Giorgione's  early  death  leaves  us 
nnable  to  determine  which  was 
really  the  greater  man,  we  may 
reply  that  already  his  rival  showed 
the  balance  and  harmony  of  a 
greater  mind,  and  sure  promise  of 
a  more  lasting  eminence.  Mrs. 
Jameson  styles  Giorgione  the  Byron 
of  painting;  if  so,  Titian  may  in 
some  respects  be  likened  to  the 
Wordsworth,  whose  larger  gaze  is 
fixed  upon  Nature. 
But  we  have  anticipated.    There 


is  great  olracurity  still  over  Titian'g 
youth,  but  Messrs.  Crowe  asd 
Cavalcaselle  identify  with  mucb 
show  of  likelihood  some  of  lib 
earliest  works,  whicb  would  Mj 
justify  Giorgione's  generous  choice 
of  him  as  a  fellow-labourer.  With 
special  interest  shall  we  now  regard 
a  small  picture,  the  first  upon  which 
they  can  distinctly  lay  their  h&nd, 
in  the  Belvidere  at  Vienna.  It  k 
but  a  Madonna  and  Child,  tcij 
simple,  sweet  and  calm,  very  realis- 
tic, for  there  is  *  a  homely  roundness 
in  the  heads,  breadth  of  make,  ad 
fulness  of  shape,'  but  with  gracefol 
touches  of  nature  in  its  realism,  u 
in  the  child's  attitude,  fingering  its 
mother's  hand.  There  is  charmii^ 
nature,  too,  in  the  bit  of  landscape 
introduced — a  little  hill-side  town, 
with  a  mountain  carefully  stndied 
behind  it,  for  which  a  sketch  soiof- 
where  on  his  way  to  Cadore  most 
have  supplied  &e  detail.  Heir 
Bellini  his  master,  and  Palnia  his 
friend,  are  the  presiding  influencei 
It  was  natural  that  a  sacred  sabjec: 
should  solicit  Titian's  early  pend 
for  that  was  the  stock  thing,  bat  \i 
is  characteristic  too  of  the  sober 
painstaking  lad,  whose  home  y^ 
among  an  unsophisticated  rehgiofis 
folk,  fond  of  their  little  shrines. 

Two  other  pictures  of  his  youthfcl 
days,  one  in  the  school,  the  other  in 
the  church  of  San  Bocco  at  Venia^ 
carry  this  religious  feeling  into « 
higher  region  of  art.  These  ^^ 
*  The  Man  of  Sorrows,'  and  *  Chri^ 
carrying  his  Cross.'  Here  ^ 
touched  the  chords  of  tn^^ 
emotion.  In  the  first  of  these,  fi« 
Christ  was  studied  from  a  corpse, 
which  recalls  a  sketch  by  Leonardf^ 
in  the  Brera  for  the  head  of  Our 
Lord  at  the  Supper,  clearly  taken 
from  a  dead  female  fec^— the  ey« 
closed  and  the  lips  suukes,  p^ 
thetic  beyond  description.  In  ^^ 
second,  of  later  date,  there  is  ^ 
much  resemblance  to  Giorgione, 
that  it  has  been  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  him,  while  it  had  the  ill' 
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lack,  rare  for  a  work  of  art,  to  ac- 
quire miraculous  gifts. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Titian's 
early  period,  and  in  some  qualities 
lie  hardly  excelled  it  at  any  period, 
is  the  *  Sacred  and  Profane  Love '  in 
the  Borghese  Gallery.    Our  authors 
prefer  for  it  the  title  of  *  Artless  and 
Sated  Love/  but  perhaps  *  Matron 
and  Maid '  might  as  well  convey  the 
idea  of  this  most  lovely  picture.  Of 
the  two    figures,   peiHPect  each  in 
beauty,  sitting  at  a  fountain,  one  is 
richly  clothed,  even  to  her  gloves ;  the 
other,  all  but  unclothed,  leans  in 
sweetest    innocence     against     the 
marble  edge  ;  a  cupid  between  them 
splashes  carelessly  in   the  water; 
and  a  landscape  aglow  with  autumn 
tints  under  a  still  evening  sky  sur- 
rounds the  whole.  The  genius  of  all 
his  masters  and  compeers,  blended 
with  his  own  now  asserting  its  su- 
premacy, went  to  the  conception  and 
execution  of  this  delicious   work, 
and  here  again   the  refined  taste 
of     Palma      takes     decided     pre- 
cedence    of     Giorgione's     vigour, 
while  there  is  a  stately  harmony 
that  is  Titian's  own.     Much  to  be 
noticed  is  it  that  in  the  very  flush 
of  his  youth,  perhaps  not  five-and- 
twenty,  Titian  displays  such  purity 
in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  that 
might  easily  have  been  degraded. 
The  lovely  undraped  maiden  needs 
no  clothing  but  her  virgin  modesty, 
find  there  is  all  the  more  significance 
in  this  when  we  remember  certain 
pictures  of  later  years. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Titian 
after  this  should  consent  to  assist 
Giorgione  at  the  Fondaco,  and  per- 
haps the  date  of  the  Borghese  pic- 
tore  may  admit  of  question,  but  it 
was  by  such  large  steps  that  he 
was  advancing  to  the  foremost  place 
in  his  school  a  position  all  but 
Assured  by  the  *  Christ  and  the  Tri- 
bute Money,'  executed  within  the 
next  ten  years,  and  now  at  Dresden. 
He  had  in  the  meanwhile  developed 
something  of  his  rare  gift  for  por- 
i:raiture,  a  line  of  art  which  the 


practice  of  adorning  the  great  hall 
with  portraits  of  their  Doges  had 
rendered  popular  in  Venice.     To 
paint  these  illustrious  personages 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  an  office 
held  by  Bellini,  and  afterwards  for 
many  years  by  Titian.     Already  the 
portraits  of  two  deceased  Doges  had 
been  committed  to  him,  and  both 
that  of  Maroo  Marcello  at  the  Vati- 
can and  Marco  Barbarigo  at  Padua, 
show     his    wonderful    power    of 
modelling,  and  his  '  tones  of  golden 
warmth.'   It  was  these  qualities  that 
he  brought  to  the  production  of  the 
sacred  portrait,  for  such  it  is  of  the 
*  Tribute  Money;'  while  an  anecdote, 
moi-e  or  less  reliable,  asserts  that 
competition  with  the  great  German 
Diirer  influenced  the  treatment,  for 
Titian   wished  to   show  that  '  the 
subtlest  detail  might  be  compassed 
without  sacrifice  of  breadth.'     He 
has  fully  succeeded.     The  features 
of  the  Saviour,  chiselled  with  the 
utmost  delicacy,   and   the  ringlets 
that  might  float  upon  a  breath,  show 
finishenough,  but  without  the  slight- 
est hardness  or  disturbance  of  sim- 
plicity.    The  face  and  bust  of  Christ 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  panel 
(less  than  three  feet  high),  but  the 
profile  of  a  bronzed  and  crafty-look- 
ing Pharisee  offering  the  coin,  a  study 
from  some  swarthy  boatman,  takes 
up  a  portion  of  the  right,  and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  pale  coun- 
tenance turned  towards  him  with 
divine  rebuke.     Lady  Eastlake  con- 
siders this  picture  to  be  overpraised. 
We  hardly  think  so ;  for  while  not 
equal  in  the  rendering  of  that  visage 
so  impossible  to  portray,  to  Leon- 
ardo's in  the  '  Cena,'  nor  to  that  of 
Baphael  in  the  Cartoons,  it  will  re- 
pay long  looking  at  in  its  noble 
calm,  and  the  incident  is  given  with 
abundant  dramatic  effect. 

Titian  was  about  thirty  years  old 
when  a  time  of  great  political  dis- 
turbance befell,  which,  limiting  his 
resources,  probably  helped  to  draw 
him  out  of  Venice.  He  never  left 
it  very  willingly,   except  for    his 
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native  moantains  in  ihe  summer 
heats.  In  1508,  the  Venetians  had 
won  a  triumph  over  Maximilian 
amongst  the  defiles  of  Cadore,  afford- 
ing in  after  years  a  subject  for 
Titian's  pencil ;  but  the  following 
year,  when  they  had  to  encounter 
the  famous  league  of  Cambrai,  they 
lost  the  great  Ixittle  of  Ghiaradadda 
on  the  Lombard  lowlands,  and  were 
reduced  for  a  time  to  serious  straits. 
In  this  year  of  war  Francesco, 
Titian's  brother,  who  had  laid  down 
the  brush  forthe  sword,  gained  some 
renown,  but  also  a  dangerous  wound, 
when  the  more  pecuseful  painter  per* 
Buaded  him  to  return  to  wrt,  Padua 
would  seem  to  be  the  first  place 
where  Titian  did  any  work  away 
from  home,  and  there  he  executed, 
assisted  by  Campagnola,  whose  part 
may  be  shrewdly  suspected  to  have 
been  considerable,  the  three  rather 
nnsatisfa^ctory  frescos  in  the  Scuola 
del  Santo — II  Santo  of  course  being 
the  Paduan  saint,  Antonio.  Titian 
never  liked  fresco  ;  it  robbed  him  of 
a  great  side  of  his  power,  his  trans- 
parent tones,  his  sunny  splendour, 
and  beyond  contributing  the  designs 
and  suggesting  the  colour,  there  is 
little  here  we  fancy  of  the  master. 
Far  the  best  is  the  restoration  of  a 
youth  to  life,  who  had  cut  off  his 
foot  because,  in  a  fit  of  Italian  passion, 
he  had  kicked  his  mother.  It  is  a 
fine  composition,  with  several  noble 
heads,  and  a  thoroughly  Titianesque 
landscape  in  sweeping  lines  of  sea 
and  land,  and  town,  and  mountain, 
and  graceful  trees,  and  soft  career- 
ing clouds ;  here  his  soul  took  flight 
a  little.  With  exception  of  the  one 
fine  figure  of  St.  Christopher  at 
Venice,  he  henceforth  abandoned 
wall  painting. 

In  Venice,  though  with  some*' 
what  curious  slowness,  he  was  be- 
ooming  all  that  the  brilliant  Gior- 
gione,  now  dead,  and  the  Bellini,  of 
whom  the  aged  Giovanni  alone 
survived,  had  been  before  him. 
Literature,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Aldine  press    and  Academy,  was 


taking  up  her  home  there  as  wdi 
as  AH,  and  Titian  held  his  own 
even  with  the  learned  '  Humanisis.' 
Bembo  andNavagero  were  certamly 
his    friends.     The   former  wanted 
him  to  go  to  Rome,  the  latter  urged 
him  to  remain  in  Venioe,  and  prob- 
ably aided  his    applicidion  for  a 
brokership  in  the  Fondaco — a  sine. 
cure  which  had  been  long  enjoyed 
by  Bellini.     His  success  was  clearly 
a  mighty  social  stride,  aod  occa- 
sioned no  little  stir  and  heartburn- 
ing ;  for  he  now  obtained  leave  to 
paint  in  the  Hall  of  Great  Conncil 
where  Bellini  had  hitherto  reigned 
supreme,    and    to    have    two  as- 
sistants and  a  workshop  provided 
for  him.     The  picture  of  St.  Maik 
enthroned  amidst  saints,  now  at  tJie 
*  Salute,'  belongs  to  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  troubles, 
and  the  great  patron  of  the  city, 
sitting  majestic  and  defiant,  8ho«% 
considerable  advance  upon  the  tra- 
ditional stiffness  of  such  subjects. 
But  we  must  now  foUow  Titian 
to  Ferrara,  the  greatest  step  bither- 
to  in  his  fortunes.     From  this  time 
we  trace  his  receptions  at  splendid 
Courts,  and    his  intercourse  vith 
the  most  noted  personages  of  liif- 
tory;  but,  notwithstanc^g  a  s^ 
cession  of  great  achievements,  often 
upon   canvasses  of  imposing  siae, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  perhaps  Itf 
choicer,  as  certainly  his  purer  works, 
belonged  to  the  earlier  years.    Now 
wealth  flowed  too  easily,  and  dukes, 
emperors  and  popes  put  him  often 
upon  unworthy  tasks,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  ready  to  repeat 
to  order.   Duke  Alfonso,  a  restieas, 
ambitious,  irascible  man,  bad  set 
himself  to  rival  the  Medici  tf  » 
patron  of  art,  and  was  altematelj" 
beseeching  and    threateniug,  oov^ 
Raphael,  now  Titian,  for  contii^" 
tioDs  to  the  gallery  or  *  studio '  w 
had  formed  within  his  grand  castle 
at  Ferrara.     That  massive  gloomf 
pile  will  not  be  forgotten  hj  «»/ 
who  have  seen  it,  rising  out  of  1^ 
sullen  moat,  with  vast  strength  of 
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-wall  and  tower,  and  frowning  with 
heavy  machicolations,  a  tme  me> 
diasval  fortress.  There  Locretia 
Borgia  lived  as  dnchess,  there 
Ariosto  visited,  and  there  Titian 
came,  first  in  1516,  and  often  after- 
wards, painting  for  the  dnke  sub- 
jects of  world  fame,  and  some  of 
them  speciallj  interesting  to  Engp- 
Hshmen.  One  may  read  still  of  the 
rations  allowed  him  between  a 
certain  Febmary  13  and  a  March 
22 — 'salad,  salt  meat,  oil,  chest- 
nnts,  oranges,  tallow  candles, 
cheese,  and  five  measures  of  wine  ;' 
and,  again,  the  items  of  so  much 
paid  to  a  '£acchino'  to  carry  on 
his  shoulders  a  picture  (none  other 
than  our  Ariadne),  sent  by  '  Maestro 
Titiano  to  U  Illust.  Highness;' 
so  much  to  a  carter  who  carried  the 
trunk  of  'Maestro  Titiano;'  and 
so  much  for  the  board  of  the 
'  Maestro's  '  servants  at  the  Castello 
Inn.  And  we  may  read,  too,  how 
the  Duke,  'having  heard  that  a 
strange  animal,  a  gazelle,  had  been 
seen  in  the  palace  of  Comaro,' 
wrote  for  Titian  to  send  him  a 
portrait  of  it;  how  it  was  re- 
pUed  that  Tebaldi,  the  Duke's 
agent,  had  been  forthwith  with 
Titian  to  the  Gomaro  palace,  '  that 
the  gazelle  was  dead,  and  its  car* 
case  thrown  away ;  but  that  GKo- 
vanni  Bellini,  having  once  made 
a  sketch  of  the  beast,  Titian  was 
wilhng  to  enlarge  and  copy  it.' 

Titian,  with  the  old  habit  of  a 
pupil,  was  always  ready  to  follow  a 
Bellini ;  and  one  of  his  first  occu. 
pations  at  Ferrara  was  to  finish,  or 
to  mend,  the  background  of  a 
Bellini  picture  —  a  '  Bacchanal,' 
now  at  Alnwick,  and  the  interest- 
ing point  is  that  he  here  introduced 
the  familiar  rock  of  Cadore,  with 
its  castle  turrets,  a  subject  fre- 
quently occurring  in  his  drawings, 
and  showing  perhaps  that  the  city 
of  the  lagoons  held  less  of  h^ 
heart  than  the  mountain  town. 
Portraits  of  the  ill-famed  duchess, 
of  the  duke,   and  of  Ariosto  are 


connected  with  the  earlier  of  these 
visits ;  but  the  last-named  was 
painted  certainly  more  than  once, 
and  it  is  importaint  to  observe  that 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
admitting  the  interest  of  the 
'  Ariosto '  in  the  National  Gallery, 
consider  the  fine  portrait  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Damley,.  at 
Cobham,  to  be  the  only  undoubted 
Titian,  whether  the  subject  be  tbd 
poet  or  not.  Laura  Diantf,.  the 
duke's  second  wife,  was  paintcid  at 
a  later  date,  and  is  pretty  certainly 
identified  with  the  'Girl  and  thd 
Mirrors  '  at  the  Louvre. 

It  has  been  very  plausibly  isiig- 
gested  that  to  Ariosto  Titian  wari 
indebted  for  suggesting  the  mytho- 
logical subjects,  *  Poesies,'  as  they 
were  called,  with  "Which  he  noYt 
enriched  the  studio  at  -  Ferrara* 
The  earliest — innocent  enou^^ 
was  the  'Venus  Worship,'  now 
at  Madrid,  where  a  crowd  of  th^ 
loveliest  cupids  gambol  before  a 
statue  of  the  goddess,' and  beside  an 
ancient  apple  orchard,  with  peep^ 
of  peaceful  landscape  between  the 
tree-stems.  The  whole  scene  iii 
exactly  taken  from  the  '  Lnages  of 
Philostratus ' — a  description,  shidl 
we  not  suppose,  that  was  some  day 
translated  and  read  to  the  painter 
by  the  poet?  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  two  Bacchanal  pieces 
which  followed.  Ovid  and  Catul- 
lus were  becoming  tery  popular  ill 
Italian  society ;  the  *  dukes '  of  thd 
day  had  not  very  dean  tastes,  and 
such  subjects  suited  the  luxury  of 
Titian's  colour  and  design  too  well, 
while  they  idways  gave  opportunity 
for  the  landscape  which  he  loved 
with  a  purer  love.  The  first 
Bacchanal  piece  was  an  orgy  of 
uttermost  abandon.  Like  the* Ve- 
nus, it  found  its  way  to  Madrid. 
Its  worthier  companion  was  our 
*  Bacchus  and  Anadne,'  of  which 
Catullus  certainly  ftimished  the 
inspiration. 

The  site  of  this  poet's  &nouB 
villa  on  the  Lago  di  Qarda  was 
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within  an  easy  jonmej  for  Titian, 
and  may  it  not  be  that  somewhere 
near  that  promontory  of  Sermione, 
or  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peschiera,  he  sketched  the  charm- 
ing landscape  of  the  distant  back- 
ground ?  The  jutting  headlands, 
gay  with  villages,  and  the  mountain 
shape  rising  into  cloud,  do  at  least 
very  fedrly  suggest  that  gracious 
scene,  backed  by  Monte  Baldo.  The 
picture  was  long  in  painting,  and 
its  history  is  amusing  enough.  The 
duke  had  sent  him  the  canvas,  and 
even  the  frame,  beforehand,  and 
had  to  send  him  many  a  reminder 
too  ;  for  Titian  was  busy  with  some 
of  his  greatest  works,  and  badgered 
on     all     sides — ^his    masters,    the 

*  Signoria '  at  Venice,  even  threat- 
ening to  make  him  finish  his  battle- 
piece  for  their  council-hall  at  his 
own  expense !  But  Titians  are 
not  to  be  hurried  ;  and  after  the 
most  stringent  orders  or  upbraid- 
ings  from  duke  or  council,  the 
painter  would  coolly  turn  to  some 
other  subject  in  hand,  take  boat  for 
Padua,  or  go  off  (not  without  a 
commission)  to  Conegliano,  on  its 
sunny  hill,  or  to  Treviso,  to  see  his 

*  Annunciation  *  in  its  place.  *  Do 
com6  at  Christmas,'  the  impatient 
duke  would  write ;  *  bring  your  pic- 
ture with  you,  and  finish  it  here.' 
Kot  at  all !  for  among  other  things 
he  was  painting  for  the  *  priests ' 
his  altar-piece  for  S.  Kazaro  e 
Celso  in  Brescia.  *  Why,'  say  the 
duke  and  his  agent,  '  why  throw 
fluoh  a  work  away  upon  the  priests  ? ' 
And  Titian  had  actually  at  one  time 
consented,  for  sixty  ducats  down, 
to  let  the  duke  have  it  instead. 

Then  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
'Bacchus'  in  an  unfinished  condi- 
tion. Tebaldi,  the  agent,  goes  to 
the  'workshop,'  and  stares  at  the 
blank  spaces  in  the  canvas.  The 
car  was  there,  and  the  animals,  and 
two  figures  were  completed,  but 
the  rest,  including  a  landscape,  was 
not  even  commenced,  though  Titian 
said  it  might  be  finished  in  a  fort- 


night! Promises  were 
made,  but  October  was  half  spent 
before  the  artist  even  looked  at  the 
duke's  canvas  (turned  probabljto 
the  wall  as  was  his  wont),  ^and 
the  duke  began  to  rave,  and  Tebaldi 
to  storm  as  before.'  It  was  not 
tin  1523  that  the  barge  was 
freighted,  and  the  porter  shouldered 
his  burden,  and  Titian  and  his 
trunk  arrived,  when,  according  to 
his  custom  whenever  practicable,  he 
finished  the  picture  in  the  light 
where  it  was  intended  to  hang. 
Let  anyone  who  can,  go  to  where 
it  hangs  now,  and  gaze  once  again 
upon  that  glowing  presentation  of 
a  scene  out  of  satyr-land,  whicli 
only  the  genius  of  a  Titian  could 
have  thrown  thus  living  on  the 
canvas,  in  all  its  riot,  but  in  all  tbe 
poetic  splendour  and  dreamy  dig- 
nity that  befits  the  day  of  ancient 
fable. 

It  was  for  this  same  duke,  anti 
for  his  nephew  Gonzaga,  Marqins 
of  Mantua,  with  whom  Titian  be- 
came  equally  intimate,  that  he 
began  to  paint  the  *  nudes,'  which 
his  colour  and  grace  made  so  sednc- 
tive.  It  is  noticeable  that  pictures 
of  this  sort  were  always  painted 
for  such  patrons,  not  for  Venetian 
doges  nor  Venetian  nobles.  What- 
ever might  be  the  loose  morals  of 
the  city,  it  was  the  looser  morals 
of  the  courts  that  revelled  in  such 
subjects.  The  growing  acquaint. 
ance  with  Greek  sculpture  no  doubt 
accounted  in  some  measure  for  this 
taste  for  *  nudes,'  but  in  Titian's 
wonderful  naturalness  the  ideal  was 
lost,  and  his  Venuses,  as  it  ^^ 
convenient  to  call  them,  were  all 
too  lovely  real  in  their  flesh  ^^ 
blood.  Titian  himself  we  may  be- 
lieve, like  our  own  Etty,  had  sim- 
ply a  painter's  eye  in  this  matter,  as 
well,  alas!  as  a  grasping  hand,  to 
which  ducats  never  came  amiss. 
When  we  read  in  a  letter  from  the 
agent  of  the  marquis :  *  Our  mas- 
ter, Titian,  is  quite  disconsolate  at 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  was  buried 
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yesterday ;  he  told  me  that  in  the 
tronhled  time  of  her  sickness  he 
^was  nnable  to  work  at  the  portrait 
of  the  "  Lady  Cornelia,"  or  at  the 
picture  of  the  "nude,"  which  he  is 
doing  for  our  most  illustrious  lord, 
but  he  thinks  the  latter  will  be  a 
iine  thing,  and  hopes  to  finish  it 
"before  the  month  is  out:'  reading 
this  we  may  quite  understand  how 
it  was.  In  a  noted  subject  of 
this  class  at  the  Uffizi,  originally 
painted  for  Gonzaga's  relative,  the 
Duke  of  TJrbino,  the  incident  of 
attendants  busily  seeking  in  a  box 
for  suitable  attire,  might  humour- 
ously hint  the  painter's  private  opi- 
nion, but  that  it  is  also  a  realistic 
tonch  quite  characteristic  of  him; 
a  circumstance  more  to  the  point 
is,  that  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  type  of  face  indicates 
study  from  a  well-accustomed 
model.  Magdalens,  if  they  were 
made  as  Duke  Alfonso  asks,  *as 
beantiful  and  as  tearful  as  pos- 
sible,' suited  his  princely  patrons 
almost  as  well,  and  Titian  painted 
no  end  of  them. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  pic- 
tures like  the  *Noli  me  tangere,' 
and  'The  Vimn's  Best,'  both  in 
our  National  Gallery,  and  both  ori- 
^nally  among  the  treasures  of 
Ferrara.  Each  of  these  subjects, 
though  charming  in  the  figures, 
owes  a  greater  charm  to  the  sweet- 
ness and  sentiment  of  the  land- 
scape. Where  Mary  ^  creeps  to  the 
Saviour's  feet,  the  bosky  slopes 
subside  into  the  blue  level  of  the 
Venetian  plain,  upon  which  the 
evening  dusk  descends;  a  farm- 
stead overlooks  it  from  a  bluff, 
which  might  be  that  of  Manza, 
where  in  after  years  Titian  had 
a  villa;  sheep  in  a  glade  gather 
for  the  night.  As  our  authors 
happily  say,  '  the  picture  is  like  a 
leaf  out  of  Titian's  journal,  tell- 
ing how  he  had  lingered  in  the  fresh 


sweet  landscape  at  eventide,  and  took 
nature  captive  on  a  calm  day  at  sum- 
mer's end.'  *  The  Virgin's  Rest ' 
is  placed  amidst  nobler  surround- 
ings. Here  mountains  lift  their 
grand  forms,  all  purple  dark  from 
impending  clouds,  while  golden  rays 
from  a  declining  sun  break  through. 
A  solemn  grandeur  rules  this  scene, 
which  is  almost  certainly  that  of 
the  banks  of  the  Ardo,  some  two 
miles  above  Belluno.  *  The  Three 
Ages '  of  the  Ellesmere  Collection, 
painted  for  a  private  house  at 
Faenza,  is  yet  another  of  these 
landscapes  of  soft,  subduing  pathos. 
Here  the  eye  wanders  over  a  rich 
wide  scene  under  the  still  evening 
sky  he  was  always  so  fond  of.  The 
youth  and  maid  are  homely,  the 
children  bonny  loves,  the  old  man 
is  an  anchorite.  Nothing  could  be 
more  foreign  to  the  air  of  courts 
and  cities,  nor  we  may  say  to  the 
convivialities,  he  shared  with  the 
reckless  Aretino.  The  man  was 
no  doubt  amusing  enough ;  he  had 
an  eye  for  colour,  as  his  description 
of  a  sunset  shows,  and  he  was  a 
useful  negotiator,  otherwise  the  in- 
timacy would  be  difficult  to  account 
for,  since  there  is  nothing  indica- 
ting personal  grossness  in  Titian. 

But  we  must  say  another  word 
about  Titian's  landscape.  Giorgione 
may  be  supposed  to  have  shown 
him  the  way  to  his  rich  pathetic 
treatment  of  it,  but  he  vastly  en- 
larged the  range  of  landscape  power. 
His  appreciation  of  scenery  was  dis- 
tinctively modern.  Mountains  were 
to  him  what  they  have  become  to 
us,  the  noblest  and  most  mysterious 
element  in  landscape;  while  the 
pecxdiar  characteristics  of  his  native 
dolomite — soaring,  riven,  tortuous 
— lent  themselves  especially  to  his 
pencil.  Clouds,  again,  with  him, 
possessed  the  sky  in  majestic  masses, 
or  rolled  upon  the  hills  with  strength, 
or  swept  along  a  stretch  of  country 


'  A  curious  alteration  of  the  profile  of  Mazy,  enlarging  the  nose,  does  not  appear  to 
have  Attnicted  oar  authors*  notice. 
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curtaining  it  with  rain.  Trees  and 
darksome  woodland  were  his  de- 
light; hnge  solemn  boles,  and  tall 
tree-stems,  enter  into  every  com- 
position that  admits  of  them ;  and 
how  precious  to  him  was  the  saf* 
fron  splendour  of  evening  seen 
between  the  forking  branches, 
or  through  sprajs  of  delicately 
pencilled  leafage.  Such  perceptions 
as  these,  such  capacity  to  render 
them,  put  Titian  for  all  time  at  the 
head  of  landscape  art. 

One  more  picture  of  this  period, 
1 5  20- 1 530,  must  be  noticed.  *  The 
Entombment,'  painted  for  Gon- 
zaga  of  Mantua,  a  man  we  think 
of  higher  taste  than  his  uncle 
of  Ferrara,  is,  as  all  know,  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Louvre,  one 
of  the  glories  of  art.  Wondrous 
colour,  impressive  grouping,  force 
of  expression,  are  all  there,  but  all 
suboniinate  t  o  the  pallid  shade 
which  falls  upon  the  one  dead  face  I 
There,  in  an  awful  dimness,  the 
death  agony  lies  veiled,  and  no  finer 
instance  can  be  given  of  Titian's 
tragic  power.  Of  course  it  is  in- 
evitable to  compare  this  work  with 
the  *  Entombment '  of  Raphael,  and 
we  must  venture  to  dissent  from 
our  authors,  and  from  Lady  East- 
lake,  in  their  high  estimate  of  that 
picture.  To  our  mind  it  is  stiff  and 
academical,  showing  the  inability  of 
an  inexperienced  artist  (he  was  but 
twenty-four)  to  translate  the  literali- 
tiesof  close  and  detailedstudy  into  the 
spontaneous  ease  of  nature.  Titian's 
is  the  work  of  an  accomplished 
hand,  and  of  a  rare  ability  to  convey 
the  sentiment  of  such  a  subject, 
through  simplicity  of  composition, 
solenmity  of  tone,  pathos  of  light 
and  shade,  traidemess  of  expression. 
Lady  Eastlake  is  not  insensible  to 
these  high  qualities,  for  she  says, 
*  there  is  something  that  hushes 
remark  in  the  subdued  earnestness 
of  those  occupied  in  conveying  the 
dead  Saviour,'  and  this  goes  £ajr 
to  excuse  what  has  been  ofben 
criticized    in    Titian — the   lack  of 


saffioieBt  strain  in  ihe  action  of  Ik 
two  bearers. 

<  The  Entombment,'  say  our  an- 
thers, *  closes  the  period  which  opened 
with  «' Christ  and  Hie  Tribote 
Money; "  it  was  one  of  the  last  befoic 
he  finally  lost  the  impress  of  Pal- 
mesque  art.'  That  influence  wis 
always  refining  and  elevating,  aod 
we  may  surely  regret  that  a  ipend 
of  solid,  calm,  and  careful  painiiiisf. 
full  of  strength  subdued,  should 
come  to  a  close  in  the  very  znid-dsT 
of  Titian's  life.  The  charming 'Msp 
donna  del  Coniglio  '  in  the  Louvre 
was  another  of  the  pictures  painted 
for  Gonzaga,  but  it  was  sent  hoTDe 
along  with  a  '  nude.' 

These  pictures  for  the  princely 
cabinets  of  Ferrara  and  Uuihi 
are  all  of  moderate  size ;  it  was  for 
Venice  chiefly  that  his  huge  chord) 
pictures  were  painted.  Of  ama&Dg 
gfrandeur  of  conception  and  vigour 
of  execntionf  without  these  v« 
should  not  have  known  what  Tititt 
could  do,  yet  we  turn  to  them  irith 
less  of  loving  sympathy.  Of  tiie 
Brescian  altar-piece  already  mec 
tioned,  painted  in  1522,  the  Besai- 
rection  is  the  centre  theme,  ha^ 
we  cannot  claim  it  as  a  masterpiece ; 
the  'athlete  '  in  the  air  degrades 
the  subject,  and  it  is  snrprising 
that  the  noble  *  Assumption  '  was  an 
earlier  work,  for  it  was  fixed  in  ^^ 
place  at  the  Frari  in  1518.  It  '^ 
here  that  Titian  develops  that 
power  of  delineating  colossal  form 
for  which  tins  series  of  works  is  &> 
remarkable.  With  all  the  beanty, 
and  it  is  exquisite,  of  the  circling 
cherubs,  with  all  the  grace  and 
action  of  the  Virgin's  ascendi^ 
figure,  it  is  the  grand  groap  ^ 
Apostles  below  that  rivets  attention 
Somewhat  careless  in  drawing,  tH^ 
are  thrown  together  with  a  d»' 
matio  aplomb  and  yet  with  a  control- 
ling dignity  of  design  that— «nd  ^ 
think  of  the  Cartoons  whilewe  say  it 
—are  unequalled.  There  was  more 
of  statuesque  beauty  about  Bap^'' 
more  of  mystical  grandenrin  Boo- 
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xiarotti,   but  for  warm   passionate 
ziatare,    combined    with  grandeor, 
Inhere  shall  we  see  the  like  ?     An 
£Lnecdote  of  the  stndio,  similar  to 
xnany  which  concern  the  relations 
of    painters    and    patrons,    relates 
tihat  during  the  freqnent  visits   of 
IFather  Glermano  (the  head  of  the 
Convent  for  which  it  was  destined) 
to  Titian  while  engaged  npon  this 
pictnre,  *  it  always  occurred  to  him 
to  remark  that  the  Apostles  were 
too  large,  while  Titian  as  invariably 
replied  that  this  was  necessary  in 
a  pictnre  intended  for  so  vast  and 
imposing  a  charch.'     He  took  care, 
however,  to  whelm  a  large  portion  of 
this  group  in  a  gloom  which  ob- 
scnred  their  size.     It  was  this  pic- 
tnre  that    seems  to    have    finally 
established  the  greatness  of  Titian 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Pesaro  picture  for  the  same 
chnrch,  followed  eight  years  after* 
^ords,  in  1526,  but  was  most  of 
that  interval  in  hand.  It  is  a 
great  monumental  portrait  picture, 
one  of  a  class — ^the  finest  of  its 
class.  The  way  in  which  the 
architecture  is  treated  is  specially 
noticeable,  the  vast  pillars  soar 
out  of  sight,  a  new  device  in  art, 
while  the  throned  Madonna,  the 
saints  surrounding  her,  and  the 
kneeling  Pesari,  show  that  sedate 
majesty  which  Titian  made  his 
own. 

Still  another  of  these  gigantic 
efforts  must  be  noticed  here — it 
can  only  be  named  with  a  pang — 
the  Peter  Martyr,  finished  in  T530. 
The  generation  that  has  seen  it  is 
dying  out;  and  it  can  almost  be 
said  that  no  future  age  will  fully 
understand  all  that  Titian  was. 
Here  the  same  device  which  gave 
architecture  such  grandeur  in  the 
Pesaro  family,  is  applied  to  land- 
scape, for  the  tree-st^s  rise  inter- 
lacing to  the  lofty  sky — the  more 
loftj  from  the  extremely  low  horizon 
— while  the  three  figures,  colossal 
though  they  are,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  picture,  occupy  but  a  small 


portion  of  the  whole  composition: 
Down  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  on 
the  sloping  mossy  bank,  among  the 
trampled  herbage,  the  deed  is 
done,  and  the  shriek  of  the  flying 
friar,  his  horror-stricken  figure 
dark  against  the  lurid  twilight^ 
pierces  the  forest  depths.  The 
picture  was  worthy  of  aJl  its  fame. 
But  we  must  hasten  to  another 

Eeriod  of  Titian's  life  and  phase  of 
is  art.  He  had  married,  had  three 
children — ^Pomponio,  Orazio,  and 
Lavinia — soon  after  the  birth  of 
whom,  about  1530,  he  lost  his 
wife  Cecilia,  and  then  his  sister 
Orsa  came  from'  Cadore  to  keep 
house  for  him.  That  house,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  same  which  he 
had  BO  long  inhabited  in  San 
Samnele  on  the  Grand  Canal^ 
nearly  opposite  the  present  Acca- 
demia.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  he  removed  to  what  was 
then  an  open  subnrban  part  of 
Venice  on  the  north,  looking  to- 
wards Murano,  and  to  the  far 
mountains  beyond,  where  the  tower- 
ing Antelao  marked  Cadore.  On 
this  pleasant  spot  he  occupied  a 
house  with  large  upper  rooms,  and 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  garden, 
where  on  a  fine  evening  in  August 
1540,  Priscianese,  a  Eoman  gram- 
marian, came  to  supper  in  company 
with  Titian's  constant  friends^ 
Aretino,  Sansovino,  and  Kardi, 
and,  by  good  luck,  wrote  a  letter 
afterwards,  describing  the  scene, 
the  entertainment,  and  the  talk, 
which  every  biographer  of  Titian 
has  been  too  glad  to  quote.  One 
of  the  trees  painted  in  the  Peter 
Martyr  is  said  to  have  stood  in 
this  garden ;  as  the  picture  seems 
to  have  been  of  somewhat  earlier 
date,  it  is  possible  that  the  tree  first 
led  Titian  there  for  purposes  of 
study,  and  that,  liking  the  seclusion, 
the  view,  and  the  garden,  he  after- 
wards treated  for  the  house.  He 
was  then  fifty-four,  and  he  spent 
there  the  rest  of  his  long  life. 
Its  next  great  event  was  his  in- 
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trodaction    to    Cliarles    V.      The 
Emperor  was  crowned  at  Bologna 
in  1530,  when  the  fancy  of  Covos, 
his  political   secretary,   for  a  Bo- 
lognese     maid-in- waiting,     caused 
Oonzaga,   now  Dake  of    Mantna, 
to    send   for    Titian,     some     four 
months  afterwards,   to    paint   her 
portrait  as  an  acceptable  gift  to  the 
great  man.    With  the  same  object, 
ti  scalptor  was  conmiissioned  for  a 
bast,  bat  by  ill  hap  painter  and 
scnlptor,      on      their      respective 
errands,  met  at  the  door,  when  the 
latter  took  lofty  leave  at  finding  he 
was  not  the  sole  artist  employed. 
Two  years  later  the  Emperor  arrived 
again  in  Italy.     He  came  by  way 
of  Frinli,  and  reached  Mantna  on 
Kovember  6.      Not  an  hour  had 
passed  before  he  was   looking  at 
the   Dake's    treasures — ^his    costly 
snits  of  armour,  his  pictures,  and 
among    them  Titian's  portrait  of 
the  Duke.     He  would  have  his  own 
portrait  by  that  man !     And  the 
very  next  day  Oonzaga  wrote  for 
Titian.     But  though   he  went  at 
once  to  the  beautiful  maid,  he  was 
not  so  ready  to  wait  upon  the  mean- 
ivisaged  master  of  Europe,  and  wrote 
to    say    he    would    meet  him  at 
Bologna.     There  and  then  Emperor 
and  artist  met  for  the  first  time, 
■and  Titian,  during  the  sittings  that 
followed,  talked  much  of  the  fine 
things  of  his  at  Ferrara ;  perhaps  it 
was  a  bait  by  Alfonso  himself,  who, 
like  Gonzaga,  was  anxious  to  win 
favour  at  any  price.   Anyway,  both 
Emperor  and  secretary  were  fired 
to  obtain  what  they  could  of  the 
'  fine  things,'  and  after  much  ma- 
noeuvring some  three  of  the  choicest 
were  sent  away  £pom  Ferrara  never 
to  return. 

From  this  time  Charles  seems 
tto  have  kept  his  word  that  he 
would  sit  to  none  but  Titian,  and 
he  sent  for  him  whenever  he  could. 
All  accounts  suggest  the  courtly 
dignified  manners  of  the  painter. 
Vasari  says,  *  he  crushed  all  his 
rivals  by  his    knowledge    of    the 


world  in  converse  with  gentlemen.' 
We  can  easily  believe  it ;  his  p«- 
trait  has  the  air  of  such  an  one, 
and  probably  it  was  not  simphr 
admiration  for  his  art  which  ki 
the  Emperor  to  create  Titian  1 
Count  of  the  Lateran,  a  Coant 
Palatine,  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  and  with  right  of  entrance 
at  Court.  The  noble  manners  of 
the  man  made  such  honours  fitting, 
and  with  the  qualities  of  mind  ther 
indicate,  no  doubt  helped  to  rendeT 
him  the  great  portrait  painter  of 
his  day — or  any  day. 

For  the  secret  of  this  fine  an 
consists  in  a  sympathetic  appre- 
hension of  character  and  circoo- 
stance,  together  with  a  high  poetic 
faculty  in  the  rendering.  Titian 
however  elaborate  his  obeisaDce^ 
was  at  ease  with  these  great  per- 
sonages, and  seized  at  once  tlie 
historical  significance  of  his  subject. 
Every  great  figure  is  set  before  n> 
as  in  the  centre  of  his  fame,  anti 
his  portrait  becomes  a  chapter'): 
history.  If  in  the  dignity  of  thea 
works  something  may  be  due  to 
that  gravity  of  demeanour  which, 
as  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  points  out, 
was  cultivated  as  a  sign  of  hj§^ 
breeding  at  that  day,  more  ^^ 
think  belonged  to  Titian's  concep- 
tion  of  the  senator,  the  general,  the 
prelate,  the  prince,  and  there  wa^ 
an  epic  grandeur  in  his  conception. 
Velasquez  followed  closely  in  ^^ 
steps ;  Vandyke  at  a  greater  dis; 
tance,  for  he  thought  too  much  0: 
the  velvet  and  the  frill ;  Bejnolds 
reached  the  Titian  height  more 
nearly ;  Gainsborough  ?  No.  ^W 
all  his  exquisite  charm,  he  surelj 
failed  in  this  historical  imagination' 
his  lords  and  ladies  are  too  li^ 
Dresden  china. 

But  to  return  to  Charles  >. 
The  picture  of  this  Bologna  dst-e 
has  perished— only  the  first  sketca 
remains.  Next  he  painted  Hm  ij 
gala  dress,  '  against  the  deep  ricb 
green  of  a  fall  of  tapestry.'  Years 
afterwards  he  painted  the  portrait 
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wluch  more  than  any  other  illus- 
trates oar  remarks ;  it  is  that  grand 
iivreck  which  hangs  now  at  Madrid 
— '  Charles  on  horseback  as  he  rode 
to  the  Field  of  Miihlberg.'     Prom 
gloom  to  gloom  he  rides — an  im- 
placable fftte,  like  one  of  the  dread 
horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse;   his 
cold  eye  is  fixed  npon  his  enemy, 
his  armonr  shines  with  one  larid 
flash,  a  dnll  low  light  in  the  sky,  and 
the  gleam  of  distant  water  answering 
to  it.  Here  is  Titian's  historical  ima- 
^nation  at  ifcs  height,  and  the  skill 
-with   which    inherent    poverty  of 
feature  and  figure   is  disguised  is 
astonishing.  Titian  seems  generally 
to  have  produced  these  wonderful 
portraits  from  a  roughly-modelled 
sketch  of  perhaps  a  single  sitting, 
and   he   had  a  curious  fiEUiility  in 
putting  upon  canvas  lifelike  por- 
traits of  people  whom  he  had  never 
seen.    We  have  mentioned  the  two 
deceased  Doges,  and  soon  after  his 
first  Bologna  portrait  of  Charles  he 
twice  painted,  with  only  a  medal  to 
help  him,  his  rival  Francis  I.    Here 
Le  rightly  divined  the  gallant  air 
so  conspicuously  absent  in  the  Em- 
peror, while  the   technical  ability 
which  could  model  and  flush  with 
colour   a    face  out  of  hard  metal, 
testiGes  to    that   realising    power 
so  distinctive  of  the   highest  art. 
Difficulties    in    chronology    about 
Titian's  portraits  are  solved  by  this 
discovery;    given  the  most  living 
portrait,   and    it   may   have    been 
painted  years  after  its  subject  had 
gone  to  dust.     The  vivid  present- 
ments   of  the   Empress,    wife  of 
Charles    V.,     of    the     Queen    of 
Cyprus,     so    often    repeated,     of 
Savorgnano,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
hip  youth,  were  all  of  this  sort. 

Such  portrait  painting  was  very 
lucrative ;  it  took  him  on  his  weak 
side,  and  he  was  so  drawn  away 
from  more  important  works  that 
about  this  time  his  reputation  was 
seriously  threatened.  In  the  space 
of  five  years,  it  was  averred,  he  had 
produced  only  three  or  four '  pic- 


tures,' but  nearly  forty  portraits, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  &vonred  the 
entrance  of  a  formidable  rival  ii> 
Pordenone.  Since  the  days  of 
Bellini,  Giorgione,  and  Palma,  the 
last  of  whom  died  in  1528,  Titian 
had  known  no  such  thing.  Lotto, 
Salvoldo,  Bonifaccio,  and  for  s 
time  Paris  Bordone,  had  shared  at 
a  humble  distance  Venetian  pa- 
tronage with  the  great  master ;  but 
now  came  the  man  who  had  ten 
years  before  competed  with  him 
for  the  Peter  Martyr,  and  since, 
though  not  in  Venice,  won  great 
fame  by  his  frescos.  He  came, 
too,  when  the  Signoria  were  get- 
ting  much  irritated  at  Titian's  long 
neglect  of  his  battle-piece,  bep^n 
twenty-five  years  before  for  the  Hall 
of  Great  Council.  Titian  might  be 
Knight  of  the  Empire,  but  he  was 
also  a  servant  of  theirs,  and  in  June 
1537,  they  abruptly  deprived  him 
of  his  salary — nay,  actually  required 
him  to  refund  the  amount  already 
received !  and,  to  crown  all,  [ap- 
pointed Pordenone  to  paint  in  the 
panel  adjoining  that  so  long  as- 
signed to  Titian.  Pordenone,  ac- 
customed to  fierce  brawls,  professed 
to  be  in  fear  of  what  his  rival 
might  do  to  him,  and  worked  with 
a  sword  by  his  side ;  but  the  only 
thing  Titian  did  to  him  was  im- 
mediately to  complete  his  own 
magnificent  work. 

Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Ra» 
phael  had  each  designed  a  battle-* 
piece,  and  it  behoved  Titian  to 
enter  that  field.  His  subject  must 
have  been  near  his  heart,  for  it  was 
a  battle  which  had  been  fought 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  nis 
father's  house.  We  have  referred 
to  it  already.  Early  in  1508,. 
Maximilian  had  seized  Cadore,  and 
the  Venetians  lost  no  time  in  de- 
spatching D'Alviano  with  a  col- 
league in  Giorgio  Comaro,  brother 
of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus,  to  repel 
the  invasion.  By  an  ably  managed 
detour,  the  Venetian  forces  reached 
the  Boite,  in  rear  of  the  Germans, 
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in  the  duBk  of  a  snowy  day,  crossed  stream,  fall  the  stroggliBg,  & 
the  deep  ravine  by  a  bridge,  till  wonnded,  the  dying  and  the  dsid 
lately  spanning  the  Boite  at  the  — some  of  the  latter  already  stripped 
same  spot,  and  appeared  in  the  andoold.  In  the  midst  of  the  bad. 
morning  within  sight  of  the  gar*  long  ront  a  soldier,  thnut  thnmgh 
risen  of  the  castle.  These  promptly  with  a  lanoe  and  falling  £nom  h 
drew  ont  to  meet  them,  but  after  a  horse,  is  a  finely  imagined  figc^ 
short  and  desperate  struggle  were  and  a  terrified  girl  cHuging  to  i 
completely  defeated.  Here  was  rock  in  the  foreground  antrasti 
Titian's  subject.  He  does  not  de*  in  colour  and  emotion  with  a  piDid 
pict  any  one  moment  of  the  action,  corpse.  The  picture  perisbed  b 
but  tells,  as  it  were,  the  whole  fire  during  the  last  years  of  Tiiau. 
history  of  the  afiair.^  In  the  centre  and  our  only  materials  for  judging 
of  the  picture,  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  besides  several  descriptioss, 
distance,  is  the  bridge ;  on  the  right  are  a  poor  contemporaiy  eDgram 
bank  a  general  is  arming,  trum-  byFontana;  a  spirited  diaving  re- 
peters  and  drummers  sounding,  puted  to  be  Titian's  own  origisal 
knights  in  full  panoply  slowly  ad-  design ;  a  study  by  Rubens  of  the 
yancing  towards  the  bridge,  which  principal  group  on  the  left;  tnd  i 
is  unoccupied  till  close  upon  the  sketch  in  colour  at  the  Uffizi,  m 
left  bank,  where  the  charge  begins,  posed,  like  the  drawing  with  whiiil 
a  charge  of  mailed  horsemen ;  and  it  curiously  coincides  in  poiote 
then,  in  a  cataract  of  confusion,  where  it  differs  from  the  print,  td 
down  the  left  bank  and  into   the  be  also  by  Titian.^ 

*  Our  authors  appear  to  be  a  little  inconsistent  here.  In  one  passage  thej  »j,  if 
above,  'That  he  paints  the  action  in  its  various  phases  and  general  character 8£ if a^ 
its  parts  were  visible  from  one  spot  ;*  elsewhere  they  speak  of  the  moment  chosen  u  tb: 
when  the  battle  joined  *  at  the  first  house  in  Valle.'  The  point  bears  upon  the  poshisi 
of  the  bridge.  If  Titian  meant  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  battle,  which  I  think  u 
clear,  then  the  Boite  bridge,  crossed  the  night  before,  comes  in  as  a  feature  neeessai;  u 
be  introduced,  and  thus  I  viewed  it  in  the  identification  {Cadore,  p.  119),  which  Mess. 
C.  and  G.  question.  That  to  which  thej  give  the  preference  could  have  had  notliiiig-^ 
do  at  any  time  with  the  action,  and  appears  to  have  never  been  other  than  a  vocda 
bridge  over  an  unimportant  though  picturesque  chasm.  The  Boite  bridge  was  of  itca, 
as  in  the  picture,  and  its  age  may  be  inferred  from  its  falling  down  a  few  years  aeo.  ^ 
stood,  too,  though  sunk  out  of  sight,  in  the  same  relation  with  the  field,  the  castk  aii 
Mount  Zucco,  as  Titian*s  bridge.  But  if  holding  to  the  bridge,  I  must  acknowleiifv  < 
correction  as  to  the  lions  on  the  Venetian  banner.  With  Ridolfi,  I  called  them  'the  1:^^ 
of  St.  Mark.'  It  is  now  pointed  out  that  they  were  the  cognisance  of  the  Gornari ;  vtiu 
ajgain,  the  general  whom,  with  others,  I  had  supposed  to  Im  Alviano,  is  shown  to  be  bb)^ 
likely,  and  for  curious  reasons,  Comaro. 

*  I  may  be  allowed  perhaps  a  word  upon  the  drawing,  now  in  my  possession,  since  0? 
authors  seem  to  regard  its  Titian  origin  with  some  mistrust.  It  agrees  with  theooiosr 
sketch  of  the  Uffizi  in  being  nearly  square,  whereas  Fontana  represents  an  oblong  pictai^' 
with  a  group  of  knights,  unimportant  as  regards  the  subject,  filling  up  the  extm  sj«c?. 
and  looking  like  additions.  This  square  shape  was  rather  a  favourite  with  Titian  ^ 
witness  his  '  Venus  Worship,'  and  '  The  Bacchanal  at  Madrid.'  In  sucli  picturtf,  ^<^ 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  principal  figure  dose  up  to  one  side,  and  hentb 
general  is  so  placed.  Then  theie  are  various  emendations  in  a  different  ink,  upon  vliif- 
no  copyist  would  have  ventured,  and  several  curious  differences.  An  Albanian  horse- 
man, filtered  in  Fontana  to  a  common  soldier,  heads  the  charge  in  his  queer  etreami^ 
garments,  and  the  falling  horseman  differs  in  the  turn  of  the  head  from  Foataoa,  ^ 
the  Uffiri  sketch,  and  from  a  chalk  study  attributed  to  Titian.  ^  But  the  most  interefltiog 
variation  is  a  change  in  the  entire  cast  of  light  and  shade.  The  oomposition,  dM^  |? 
the  ravine,  takes  the  shape  of  a  V.  Now  in  the  drawing  the  centre  of  this  is  light,  v^ii^ 
in  the  coloured  sketch  it  is  as  distinctly  dark,  throwing  the  two  chief  groups  Iroadl.^ 
into  light.  A  white  horse  is  actually  altered  into  a  blade  one  to  eflbct  this.  These  kv 
other  points  suggest  that  the  drawing  might  have  been  taken  up  after  a  lapse  of  tfD| 
and  remodelled,  and  there  was,  we  know,  an  interval  of  twienty^fivw  years  batweeotM 
commencement  and  the  finishing  of  the  picture.  Surely  all  this  says  much  for  »< 
genuineness  of  the  drawing? 
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Tliid  was  Tiiian*s  sole  attempt  at 
a  great  histonoal  composition)  and 
thjonghoat  it  is  thoroughly  Titian- 
esqne.  Without  the  powerful 
drawing  of  Baonarotti,  or  the 
classical  correctness  of  Raphael, 
it  is  ahondantlj  more  interesting 
and  lifelike.  He  takes,  adapt- 
ing them  to  his  purpose,  the 
actual  features  of  the  scene,  the 
castle  darning  on  its  height,  a 
burning  house  (mentioned,  like  the 
girl,  in  narratives  of  the  battle), 
the  ravine,  the  bridge,  a  storm  of 
rain,  and  lightning  in  the  distance. 
He  shows  the  men  in  armour  as 
they  lived  (with  the  singular  ex- 
ception of  the  German  side);  he 
gives  a  poriarait  of  the  general ;  he 
mingles  dead  and  dying  in  a  hideous 
and  almost  indistinguishable  mass 
which  is  fearfully  true. 

The  following  year,  1539,  was 
marked  bjr  another  picture  of  com« 
manding  size,  and  which  fortunately 
remains  to  justify  its  reputation. 
The  vast  canvas  of  the  *  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple '  gradually  dis« 
plays  itself  as  the  visitor  paces  one 
of  the  long  galleries  of  the  Acca- 
demia  at  Venice.  Titian  had  to 
make  room  for  two  door- ways  in  its 
original  site,  and,  to  accommodate 
one  of  them,  filled  half  his  compo- 
sition with  a  flight  of  steps,  but  he 
has  made  them  subservient  to  a 
grand  effect,  as  the  high  priest 
stands  at  the  top  to  receive  the 
simple  Child-Virgin  ascending  alone, 
while  a  noble  group,  mostly  Vene- 
tian senators,  observe  her  from 
below.  These  form  the  gorgeous 
part  of  the  picture ;  larger  than  life 
they  are  so  lealseen  from  a  distance, 
that  they  might  turn  and  look  at 
the  advancing  stranger.  Above 
their  heads  rise  minglmg  with  the 
clouds  the  dolomites  of  Gadore,  for 
among  palaces  and  pageants,  he 
must  needs  have  the  vista  of  his 
mountain  land. 

Thus  was  Titian's  grasp  showing 
itself  even  larger  and  more 
powerfdl  with  age;  thus  was  he 
raising  Venice   to  the  height  of 


pictorial  fame,  while  yet  he  had 
never  seen  Bome ;  he  was  still  a 
provincial,  and  he  was  now  between 
sixty  and  seventy !  But  the  time 
was  at  hand.  In  1542,  he  painted 
at  Venice,  Banuccio,  a  youthful 
member  of  the  Famese  family,  and 
the  following  year  was  the  guest 
of  Cardinal  Famese,  grandson  of 
Paul  III.,  at  Bologna,  and  travelled 
with  the  splendid  cavalcade  that 
accompanied  the  Pope  when  he  met 
the  Emperor  near  Parma.  Soon 
after,  at  Bologna,  he  produced  that 
magnificent  portrait  of  Paul,  which 
was  to  rival  Baphael's  Leo,  which 
would  pass  under  the  searching 
glance  of  Michelangelo,  and  which 
was  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Boman  world,  l^o  wonder  that  it 
should  be^  as  our  authors  describe 
it,  one  of  *the  most  remarkable 
creations  of  a  period  in  which  all 
that  Titian  did  was  g^nd  and  im- 
posing;' and  most  rdreshing  it  is 
to  know  that  amidst  all  the  wreck- 
age that  has  befallen  Titian's  works, 
tlus,  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
shines  perfectly  preserved  in  its 
original  splendour. 

B  was  at  last  through  a  succes- 
sion of  intrigues — ^part  of  the 
rivalry  between  Pope  and  Emperor 
^— that  Titian  in  1 545  was  got  to 
Bome.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  son  Orazio ;  an  escort  of  seven 
riders,  provided  by  the  Duke  of 
IJrbino,  took  him  the  last  part  of 
the  way,  and  the  Belvedere  was 
prepared  for  his  reception.  Vasari 
was  appointed  to  show  him  the 
wonders  of  Bome — the  antiques, 
which  especially  astonished  him — 
the  tapestries  of  Baphael,  the 
*  Stanze,'  where  Del  Piombo  was 
also  his  companion;  and  one  day 
the  painter  of  the  Last  Judgment 
made  him  a  call !  He  writes  de- 
lighted to  Aretino,  and  wishes  he 
had  come  twenty  years  before  ;  and 
Aretino  writes  in  reply  :  *  I  long  for 
your  return,  that  I  may  hear  what 
you  think  of  the  antiques,  and  how 
&LP  you  consider  them  to  surpass 
the    works   of   Michelangelo,      I 
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want  to  know  how  fax  Bnonarotti 
approaches  or  surpasses  Raphael  as 
a  painter,  and  to  talk  with  yon  of 
Bramante's  Chnrch  of  St.  Peter. '  He 
ends  with  'rememher  not  to  lose 
yonrself  in  contemplation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  at  the  Sistine,  lest  you 
should  he  kept  all  the  winter  from* 
the  company  of  Sansovino  and  my- 
self.' 

More  than  the  winter  was  spent 
in  Borne,  and  one  chief  result  was 
the  '  Danae  of  Naples,'  a  very  profit- 
able thing,  for  replicas  were  ordered 
right  and  left.  It  is  curious  to  con- 
template this  as  having  been  painted 
under  the  roof  of  a  Pope,  and  for 
one  of  his  &mily.  What  is  there 
in  it  of  Bnonarotti,  or  of  Raphael  ? 
No,  Titian  is  Titian  still ;  perhaps 
a  little  more  care  in  the  drawing 
is  observable,  but  it  is  absolute 
breathing  nature,  of  the  Roman 
rather  than  of  the  Venetian  tjrpe, 
while  a  subtle  but  unmistakeable 
suggestion  of  evil  betrays  the 
atmosphere  of  a  place  even  more 
corrupt  than  Venice,  Ferrara,  or 
Mantua. 

Titian  returned  by  way  of 
Florence  —  where  Duke  Cosimo, 
benighted  man,  actually  declined  to 
sit  to  him — and  we  may  believe 
reached,  with  much  satisfaction,  his 
quiet  home,  shady  garden,  moun- 
tain prospect,  and  Aretino's  talk, 
often,  as  we  know,  not  so  much 
amiss.  There  his  daughter  Lavinia 
was  growing  up  in  sweet  and  modest 
beauty,  and  becoming  a  frequent 
subject  for  her  father's  pencil — 
waving  her  fan  of  a  summer's  after- 
noon, as  in  the  Dresden  picture,  or 
lifting  a  basket  of  fruit  above  her 
head,  as  in  that  of  Berlin.  Who 
that  has  seen  that  charming  face 
can  forget  it?  Who  can  fail  to 
note  the  puritv  of  this  girl  of  the 
lagoons,  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  her  aunt  from  Cadore?  Who 
cannot  understand  her  father's  de- 
light in  depicting  this  *  absolute 
mistress  of  his  soul,'  as  he  once 
wrote  of  her  ?  He  was  not  so  happy 
in  all  his  fiunily.      Pomponio,  the 


priest,  was  every  way  a  disgnc!. 
and  his  father's  imoeasing  peUticis 
for  a  benefice  while  he  was  yet  s 
lad,  and  his  flatteries  and  intngoes 
for  years  on  behalf  of  this  disa> 
lute  son  among  ecclesiastical  m 
other  potentates,  are  sad  to  read. 
But  Titian  lived  when  bisbops, 
dukes,  and  kings  were  all  greecf 
alike. 

He  knew  where  to  make  a  kstl- 
some  present  of  a  pictnre,  k* 
haggled  much  about  his  prices  witL 
corporations,  secular  or  sacred,  aci 
not,  perhaps,  without  reason.  On 
every  journey  to  Cadore  he  pasfd 
through  Serravalle,  and  at  this  tiof 
he  painted,  and  had  long  litigatid 
over,  an  altar-piece  for  its  chaiti 
Few  travellers  suspect^  as  ihej  v^ 
proach  that  picturesque  little  towi. 
climbing  with  fragments  of  waL 
and  towers  up  the  hills  on  eitk 
side,  that  within  its  inconapicao::s 
*  duomo '  is  hidden  one  of  the  fins> 
works  of  Titian.  Our  anthers  d? 
not  scruple  to  say  that  it  '  maikei 
a  step  in  advance  of  all  the  mastrri 
previous  works.'  We  should  hdj 
go  so  far,  but  it  is  a  picture  wortkj 
to  rank  with  the  ^Assumption,' 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  T\a 
Virgin  in  glory  is  surrounded  fcr 
the  same  lovely  cherub  world,  whA 
below  stand,  not  the  whole  apostolie 
group,  but  St.  Peter  and  S: 
Andrew  only,  two  magnificat 
figures,  '  powerful  as  Michelangelo/ 
say  our  present  authorities.  Bat 
there  is  a  more  definite  reminisces^ 
of  his  Roman  visit.  Beneath  the 
cloud-borne  Virgin  lies  a  distwt 
mountain  lake,  where  he  has  intn>> 
duced  the  two  boats  and  the 
familiar  figures,  slightly  altered,  of 
Baphael's  'Miraculous  Draagbt.' 
Titian,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  mns^ 
have  sketched  them  from  the  tapes- 
try. That  no  engraving  or  pboto- 
graph  of  this  grand  work  exists  L« 
surprising. 

The*SupperatBmmaus' (Cadore, 

not  JeruseJem,  in  the  distance),  ^d 
more  *Venuses,*  one,  now  ^ 
Florence,    and   another   (with  sn 
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organ)*  at  Madrid,  belong  to  this 
period.  In  these,  to  our  mind,  in- 
ferior taste  marks  the  sacred  and 
profane  alike. 

Let  ns  pass  on  to  a  notable  event,  a 
journey  more  remarkable  than  that 
to  Rome,  for  it  was  across  the  Alps, 
into  the  great  mystic  Nibelnngen 
land — the  region  of  Diirer's  *  Melan- 
cholia * — into  the  midst  of  the  rag- 
ing conflicts  of  Prot«stant  and  Catho- 
lic. Titian,  at  seventy-one,  obeyed 
the  summons  of  Charles  V.,  and  with 
humble  apology  to  his  papal  patrons, 
and  travelling,  we  may  note,  by 
Ceneda  and  Cadore,  joined  the 
Imperial  Court  at  Augsburg.  Here 
he  painted  that  portrait  of  Charles 
riding  to  battle  of  which  we  have 
spoken;  Miihlberg  had  happened 
only  the  year  before,  and  horse  and 
all  were  here  to  be  immortalised  by 
the  great  Venetian.  His  portraits, 
at  this  time,  had  they  been  preserved, 
would  have  set  before  us  all  the 
great  notabilities  of  the  Empire — 
King  Ferdinand,  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, Maurice  of  Saxony,  Cardinal 
Qranvelle,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
the  captive  Elector,  in  the  black 
armour  he  wore  at  Miihlberg.  The 
pictures  almost  all  perished  at  the 
burning  of  the  Pardo  in  Madrid.  A 
second  portrait,  however,  of  Charles, 
equally  illustrative  of  the  man  and 
of  the  day,  remains  at  Munich. 
Titian  can  paint  a  'Melancholy' 
after  his  sort,  and  it  is  an  Emperor 
sitting  soured  and  silent  in  a  comer. 

On  his  return,  Titian  stayed 
a  while  at  Innsbruck  to  paint  the 
three  children  of  Ferdinand,  and  in 
October,  late  enough,  crossed  the 
moimtainB  homeward.  Was  it 
then  he  was  caught,  as  the  story 
goes,  in  the  snow  at  St.  Lucia,  near 
Caprile,  and  had  to  stay  a  fortnight 
with  the  *  Parroco  *  ?  It  would  lie 
in  liis  way  from  the  Brenner  to 
Cadore. 

Two  years  later,  1550,  he  was  at 


Augsburg  again,  having  in  the 
meanwhile  been  to  Milan  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  ominous  Philip  of 
Spain,  whom  he  was  sent  for  to 
paint — a  large  full-length  now  ^t 
Madrid.  How  this  and  others  dif- 
fering only  in  dress  were  produced 
by  aid  of  a  single  vigorous  sketch  is 
one  of  the  curious  details  unearthed 
by  our  authors.  Another  interest  be- 
longs to  the  portrait,  since  it  was 
this  that  helped  to  betray  the  heart 
of  Mary  Tudor, — the  Queen  of  Hun- 
ganr,  who  sent  it,  requesting  that 
it  should  be  *  seen  at  a  fitting  dis- 
tance, Titian's  pictures  not  bearing 
to  be  looked  at  too  closely.'  Yet  an- 
other business  of  Titian's  at  Augs- 
burg has  its  pathetic  side.  Charles 
wished  for  a  picture  of  himself  as  a 
penitent,  with  all  the  saints  inter- 
ceding for  him  before  the  Majesty 
of  Heaven;  a  picture  to  take 
with  him  to  the  lonely  convent  of 
Yuste,  and  upon  which  in  the  end 
his  dying  eyes  were  fixed.  Titian 
stayed  all  the  winter  at  Augsburg, 
where,  he  writes,  *  We  are  all  dying 
of  cold,'  and  sat  himself  to  the 
painstaking  but  soulless  Cranach 
before  returning  to  Venice,  which 
he  only  reached  in  August.  His 
sister  Orsa  was  now  dead ;  the  young 
Lavinia,  shortly  to  be  married  and 
to  live  at  Serravalle,  was  mistress 
of  his  household;  Pomponio  was 
still  draining  him  of  money;  and 
Orazio  working  faithfully  at  nis  side, 
the  head  of  a  sort  of  art  factory. 
However  importunate  about  his 
payments  and  pensions — and  truly 
the  latter  were  more  often  promised 
than  paid — ^he  seems  to  have  been 
no  niggard  at  home,  and  could  en- 
tertain royally;  keeping  at  this 
time  much  company,  perhaps  all 
the  more  because  of  a  curious  affec- 
tion which  at  seventy-five  he  could 
not  understand.  He  complained 
to  a  surgeon  that,  *  if  one  day 
eager  to  paint,  he  was  unable  the 


*  Titian,  among  his  other  delights,  had  bought  an  organ  for  his  house,  and  liked 
perhaps  to  paint  its  portrait. 
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next  to  do  anything  but  idle  ;*  some 
people,  be  said,  '  assigned  it  to  the 
conjunction  of  certain  planets.'  Tbe 
doctor  preferred  to  tbink  that '  the 
variations  depended  upon  the  inner 
heat  or  coldness  of  the  body.' 

But  be  was  yet  to  do  great  works 
— ^great  in  sisse  certainly — such  as 
the  '  Trinity,'  now  at  Madrid,  and 
the  '  Fede '  at  Venice ;  but  we  begin 
to  recognise  a  skilled  and  rapid 
hand  employed  upon  commissions, 
rather  than  the  spontaneity  of  great 
art ;  nay,  too  often  there  is  a  look 
of  the  workshop,  and  of  the  super- 
intendence of  Orazio.  A  noble  ex- 
ception, however,  was  the  '  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Lawrence,'  of  about  1558, 
remarkable  as  a  night  effect,  and 
though  now,  from  decay  of  colour  and 
bad  lighting,  nearly  invisible  in  its 
place  at  the  Gesuiti  in  Venice,  show- 
ing superb  composition,  chiaroscuro, 
and  unusual  accuracy  of  drawing; 
never,  write  our  authors,  *did  he 
make  nearer  approach  to  the  grand 
art  of  the  Florentines.'  But  the 
sensual  Philip  was  now  too  potent 
with  him,  and  picture  after  picture 
was  dispatched  to  Brussels  or  Ma- 
drid— mythological  *  poesies,'  with 
plenty  of  women  in  them,  and 
Venuses  alternating  with  Magda- 
lens.  Yet  one  of  these  subjects,  the 
Venus  del  Pardo  of  the  Louvre,  is 
a  splendid  effort  of  the  old  painter's 
genius.  The  perfect  mastery  of 
composition,  the  fresh  enjoyment 
of  nature  in  the  lovely  sub- Alpine 
landscape,  are  there  as  in  his  best 
days,  but  he  does  not  care  to  spend 
time  upon  elaborate  and  solid  finish. 
Many  of  these  later  pictures  are  in- 
deed more  like  magnificent  sketches. 
A  single  coat  of  pigment  is  msule 
to  serve  instead  of  the  repeated  and 
thoroughly  compacted  layers  of  an 
earlier  time,  and  effect  is  produced 
by  rapid  glazings,  smudges  with  the 
thumb,  or  notches  with  the  butt 
end  of  the  brush.  Yet  what  could 
be  done  in  this  way  let  the  *  St. 
Jerome '  in  the  Brera  tell !  And  it 
was  the  demand  as  much  as  age 
that  caused  this  clever  scamping 


work;  some  weakness  or  other 
generally  gets  the  upporhaiidina 
man  as  years  advance,  and  m^ 
Titian  it  was  the  accumnlauon  cf 
wealth.  Philip's  envoy,  with  cynbi 
coarseness,  writes  from  Venice,  in 
1564,  when  Titian  was  eighty-sevet. 
'  Though  he  is  old,  he  works,  asi 
can  still  work,  and  if  there  were  bat 
money  forthcoming,  we  should  get 
more  out  of  him  than  we  could  ex- 
pect from  his  age,  seeing  that  for 
the  sake  of  earning  he  went  from 
hence  to  Brescia  to  look  at  tLe 
place  in  which  he  has  to  set  ceritb 
pictares  just  ordered  of  him.' 

Yes,  he  could  still  work,  the  wsa- 
derful,  indomitable  old  man— work. 
when  berefb  of  all  his  old  fiiendi 
Aretino,  Sansovino,  and  even  hi* 
dear  daughter  Lavinia.  When  oier 
ninety,  an  unfinished  picture  of  b:> 
could  strike  Tintoretto  as  *  a  nobli' 
model  of  what  a  picture  should  be;' 
it  was  a  Christ  crowned  witi 
thorns,  and  is  now  at  Munich.  Is 
the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age  be 
wrote  to  Philip,  praying  *  that  he 
might  be  enabled  by  His  Majesty's 
bounty  to  support  as  it  deserrs 
the  title  of  Cavaliere.*  That  is  bis 
last  extant  letter.  His  last  picture, 
so  far  as  can  be  known,  is  moj^ 
worthy  of  him ;  it  is  a  Pieta— tbe 
Saviour  in  death — ^grand  in  ar- 
rangement, powerful  though  rough 
in  execution.  We  must  seek  it  w^ 
verently  in  the  Academy  at  Venice, 
and  read  this  inscription : 

Quod  Titianus  inchoatnm  reliqoit 

Falma  reverenter  absdrit 

Beoq.  dicayit  opus. 

It  was  the  younger  Palma,  hut 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  a  name  recal% 
Titian's  earliest  days.  He  intended 
the  picture  for  the  Frari,  and 
thither,  dead  of  the  plague,  he  y^ 
carried  at  a  time  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion, but  not  without  honow; 
and  there  he  rests,  in  the  solemn 
gloom  of  that  church  which  half* 
centuiy  before  he  had  illuminate" 
with  one  of  the  noblest  trophies  o( 
his  genius. 

Joseph  Gilbbit. 
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CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  POETRY.* 


ENGLISH  residents  in  France 
are  apt  to  wonder  at  the  never- 
ending  supply  of  new  works  dis- 
played by  the  booksellers  ;  for  they 
lote  cnrionsly  that  our  French 
leig-hbours  seldom,  under  any  cir- 
^nniRtances  whatever,  buy  a  book, 
itig-idly  economical  in  all  things 
^x^cept,  perhaps,  la  toilette  and  la 
2118 tne,  book-buying  is  a  laxury 
)iily  indalged  in  by  collectors  and 
nen  of  letters.  The  multitude  is  not, 
IS  -with  us,  a  reading  multitude 
rvho  spend  annually  a  certain  sum, 
nsigruficant  though  it  may  be,  upon 
ibrary  subscriptions  or  the  pur- 
jhase  of  books ;  everybody  dines, 
;hat  is  to  say,  everybody  sits  down 
o  a*  well-cooked,  varied,  and,  rela- 
iively-speaking,  costly  dinner — 
everybody  dresses  well,  and  every- 
x>  dy  patronises  the  play.  But  except 
n  iParis,  roughly  speaking,  nobody 
•ead.s.  Yet  the  fact  that  poetry 
s  a  tenderly  cherished  plant  on 
French  soil  is  evinced  by  the 
ividity  with  which  all  classes  will 
lock  to  hear  public  readings 
n  contemporary  poetry  —  soirees 
'/'tteraires — as  they  are  called,  and 
ilso  by  the  exquisitely  printed  little 
'•ditions  of  contemporary  poets, 
Z^opp^e,  Sully  Pradhomme,  for  in- 
;taTice,  and  others.  A  purchasing 
DTiblic  there  must  exist  somewhere 
>r  these  volumes  could  never  be 
indertaken,  and  this  mysterious 
Dublic  certainly  does  not  exist  out 
)f  Paris. 

A  French  audience  likes  a  mixture 
5f  frrave  and  gay,  and  these  same 
roirees  lUtSraires  give  a  fair  ap- 
proximation of  the  position  held  by 
lew  writers  whose  names  are  com- 
aaratively  unknown  here,  and  which 


are  yet  held  in  wide  esteem  at 
home.  No  programme  of  such  se- 
lected verse  would  now  be  thought 
complete  without  a  song  of 
Nadaud,  the  Grascon  Beranger ;  but 
who  reads  Nadaud  in  England  ? 
whilst  the  names  of  his  younger 
fellow-poets  are  only  &miliar  to  a 
few  persistent  readers  of  contem- 
porary French  literature.  Never- 
theless, we  can  no  more  afEord  to 
neglect  the  new  school  of  writers 
than  that  of  Beranger,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Lamartine ;  for  in  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other,  we  find  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  modem  French  mind, 
an  outgrowth,  on  the  whole,  robust 
and  promising. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Franco- German  war  has  had  a 
purifying  influence  on  imaginative 
literature  of  the  higher  kind;  and 
that  a  wholesome  corrective  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  and  Baudelaire 
is  to  be  found  in  some  of  their 
successors — men  whose  laurels  have 
been  won  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  whose  future  may  be  said  to 
lie  in  their  own  hands.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  strikes  a  reader  of 
Copp6e*s  poetry  more  than  the  in- 
tense patriotism  pervading  it.  We 
feel  the  intense  suffering  he  has 
gone  through,  the  almost  crushing 
despair  which  for  a  time  has  taken 
possession  of  him,  the  supreme 
effort  made  before  he  could  hope  in 
his  country  and  countrymen  again. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
passionate  verse  finds  a  ready  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  the  French  people, 
and  that  his  dramatic  pieces  have 
obtained  speedy  popularity.  With 
Gopp6e — ^in  some  respects  the  most 
typical  of  modem  French  poets — we 


■  Fran^oiB  Copp^e,  PoUies,  Lemerre,  Paris,  1876;  TheAtre,  ditto.  Sully  Prudhomme, 
Poisies,  Lomeire,  Paris,  1876.  Gustavo  Nadaud,  Chatwrns,  E.  Plon,  Paris,  8th  ed.,  1876 ; 
ChansoTU  Inidites  ;  Chanwns  Nouvelles. 
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will  begin.  His  works  have  already 
come  nnder  notice  in  England,  and 
some  have  jast  been  translated  into 
German  by  the  well-known  poet 
Emanuel  Geibel.  Although  the 
poet  is  still  young,  his  writings  are 
tolerably  numerous ;  and,  from  the 
collection  before  us,  we  can  only 
select  a  few  examples. 

Copp6e  at  once  lays  a  hold  upon 
us  by  his  great  earnestness.  He  in- 
dulges— ^what  French  poet  does  not? 
— ^in  amatory  verses  after  the  Ana- 
creontic style;  he  is  occasionally 
sentimental  as  well  as  love-sick,  but 
the  prevailing  characteristic  running 
through  his  works  is.  certainly  that 
of  earnestness,  and  a  deep  sympathy 
with  the  world  in  which  he  lives — 
a  world  of  vanities  and  vices,  it  may 
be,  yet  not  without  aspirations 
after  better  things.  He  writes  in 
exquisitely  musical  language  ;  he 
finds  his  inspiration  in  the  present 
rather  than  the  past;  he  sees  Nature 
with  the  eye  of  a  true  poet.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  whatever 
Copp6e  writes  is  worth  reading, 
especially  by  those  who  wish  to  at- 
tain a  just  appreciation  of  French 
thought  and  French  literature  in 
the  present  day.  His  realism,  a 
realism  of  the  most  poetic  kind, 
may  be  understood  by  a  perusal  of 
two  poems  in  his  first  published 
volume,  namely  Angelus  and  La 
Greve  des  Forgerons ;  the  first  rather 
a  long  poem,  the  second  quite  short, 
both  of  them  realistic  in  the  true 
Bense  of  the  word.  Let  us  begin 
with  Angelus.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  laid  by  the  sea,  and  in  a  few 
deliciously  poetic  and  smooth  flow- 
ing lines,  we  have  the  key-note  to 
the  whole  poem. 

In  a  little  village  built  in  rocks 
that  overlook  the  southern  sea, 
live  two  good  old  men  bound  to- 
gether by  long  companionship  and 
mutually  shared  services  for  the 
common  weal ;  namely,  the  parish 
priest  and  his  friend  and  servant, 
formerly  a  soldier,  now  the  parish 
clerk  and  grave-digger.     They  lead 


the  purest,  simplest,  most  pb 
lives,  yet,  as  old  age  creeps  opt 
them,  find  the  days  long  actl  b 
seasons  weary.  Why  is  it  so?  ^:. 
cause  they  are  alone,  because  tba 
is  no  ray  of  youth  to  brighten  tfc  j 
home,  because  they  are  witliott  ibi 
gladdening  presence  of  childro 
One  dismal  winter  evening  &fc« 
the  Angelus  had  sounded,  the  t«4 
returning  to  the  parsonage  fed 
an  infant  child  lying  on  the  tbit^ 
hold  of  the  church.  The  lirj 
godsend,  for  so,  after  the  firr.  lij 
ment  of  surprise  and  emotion,  tb^ 
regarded  it,  was  named  Angelas') 
the  spot,  and  straightway  fej 
carried  it  home.  *  God  haa  sea;  :a 
a  mighty  pretty  gift,'  cried  the  J 
soldier ;  who,  however,  did  not  vrj 
ture  to  touch  the  infant  when  I 
awoke,  but  preferred  to  leave  tli 
delicate  business  of  undressing  a 
the  cure.  This  scene  is  channiii?] 
described.  With  trembling  fin^:^ 
and  his  heart  beating  as  it  had  »^ 
done  since  the  first  time  of  conx. 
crating  the  Host,  the  good  cJ 
priest  began  his  task,  tenderly  tak< 
ing  off  the  child's  tattered  garnk^'^ 
*  almost  astonished  to  find  it  ^^ 
out  wings ! ' 

The  orphan  thus  strangely  p> 
thcred  on  that  November  evecinj, 
throve,  and  the  once  quiet  rJ 
melancholy  presbytere  was  meU' 
morphosed  by  his  presence.  Ha 
protectors  lavished  tenderness  ap^a 
him,  were  foolishly  anxious  ab?-J 
him,  but  they  could  not  give  his 
what  he  wanted  more  than  food  m 
sunshine,  namely,  a  mother's  lo^ 
and  the  fellowship  of  other  clti- 
dren.  Having  been  made  ta« 
associate  of  old  people  &om  ^ 
infancy  (and  herein  Coppee  shows 
a  true  insight  into  chUdnatorel 
the  boy  felt  ill  at  ease  mth  cob- 
panions  of  his  own  age  and  pit" 
ferred  to  play  by  himsell  Whatva^ 
passing  in  his  mind  during  tho^ 
pensive  rambles  on  the  sea-shore< 
they  could  not  tell,  and  tbeyco^ 
tented  themselves  ynth  the  affecti<^ 
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B  displayed  for  them,  not  noticing 
is  -wan,  thongbtfal  look.  If  he 
^enled  unusually  ailing  they  at- 
ibnted  it  to  some  passing  childish 
lalady,  and  blindly  busied  them- 
jlves  with  plans  for  his  fdture. 
*ne  brilliant  moonlit  night  when 
16  waves  rippled  musically  on  the 
leaming  shore,  the  two  talked  of 
lis  whilst  the  child  drowsed,  as  they 
biought,  beside  them.  The  cur6 
eclared  that  Angelus  should  not 
e  reared  for  the  Church.  A 
riest's  life  was  too  fall  of  privation 
nd  peril;  no,  the  boy  should  be 
Btved  from  so  laborious  and  sorely 
smpted  an  existence.  His  com- 
tanion,    for    his    part,    protested 

fainst  making  the  child  a  soldier, 
hen  they  had  both  done,  Angelus 
miling  gravely  confessed  that  he 

I  ad  been  awake  all  the  time,  and 
hat  he  had  himself  long  made  up 
lis  mind  what  he  should  be. 

e    veiix    etre  marin  sur   la   mer.      Ces 

volumes  m*ont 
*arle  de  pays  au  ciel  toujours  clement, 
LUX  arbres  toujours  verts,  pleins  d'oiseaux 

magnifiques, 
>u   Ton    allait  porte   par  les   flots   paci- 

fiques — 
e  veux  partir  pour  ces  pays  d^licieux ; 
>  ciel  gris  m'est  fatal.     Quand  je  ferme 

les  jeux 
Tout  prend  la  coulear  d*or  du  soleil  dans 

me  T^ves, 
It  les  vagues  au  loin  murmurant  sur  les 

pjives 
Je  disent — car  j'entcnds  des   mots  dans 

leurs  rumeurs — 
Viens  arec  nous  et  fuis   ces   climats  ou 

tu  meurs.'  .  .  . 

'eres,  j'ai  maintcnant  un  reve  singulier ; 
:Ist-ce  un  r^ve  ?    Frenez  mes  deux  niaios 

danfl  les  votrcs. 
jes  astres  dans  la  mer,  les  uns  apres  les 

autres, 
$ont  tous  tomb^s,  tomb^s ;  ct  dans  lo  ciel 

en  deuil  .... 
[1  n*en  reste  qu'un.     Vous  devcz  le  con- 

naitre, 
^elui-la,  car  il  brille  au  haut  de  ma  fenetre 
Le  soir,  et  je  le  vois  de  mon  clier  petit  lit, 
Et  c*est  ]e  seul  qui  reste  au  ciel.    Mais  il 

pAlit; 

II  a  I'air  aussi  d'etre  attir^  par  le  goufTre. 
On  dirait  qu'il  s'cttint  et  I'on  dirait  qu'il 

feouffre. 
Regardez ;  le  voila  qai  file,  qui  s'enfuit. 


II  est  tornb^  1  Xai  froid !  j'ai  peur !  .  .  .  Et 
c*eBt  la  nuit  I 

'  I  will  be  a  sailor,'  he  said,  *  and 
visit  those  countries  of  which  I  have 
read  in  books,  lands  where  the  skies 
are  ever  blue,  the  trees  are  always 
green,  and  birds  of  wondrous  plu- 
mage haunt  the  forest.  When  I 
close  my  eyes,  I  see  everything 
gold-coloured;  and  the  waves  as 
they  ripple  on  the  sands  whisper  to 
me.  Come  away.*  But  the  en- 
ticing whispers  of  the  sea  were  the 
biddings  of  death  not  life,  and  whilst 
the  tide  beat  monotonously  against 
the  rocky  shore,  he  was  gradually 
nearing  the  haven  of  eternal  repose. 
'I  have  had  the  strangest  dream,' 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  'or  is  it  a 
dream  ?  The  heavens  are  in  mourn- 
ing, one  by  one  the  stars  have 
dropped  into  the  sea,  and  only  my 
own  little  star,  the  star  that  shines 
upon  me  in  my  bed,  is  left.  But  it 
grows  paler  and  paler.  It  is  dis- 
appearing too.  It  has  fallen  into 
the  waves  like  the  others.  I  am 
cold,  I  am  terrified.     It  is  night.' 

He  died  and  the  cure  and  the 
grave-digger  were  again  left  alone, 
with  a  weight  of  sadness  on  their 
hearts  that  approached  despair.  The 
village  folks  grew  almost  afraid  of 
the  two  solitary  figures  who  wended 
their  way  from  the  church  to  the 
presbytere  after  vespers,  the  melan- 
choly Angelus  sounding  through  the 
darkness,  'long,  sad,  solemn,  as 
their  own  despair.' 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Copp6e,  in  this  early  poem,  has  set 
himself  to  pourtray  that  melancholy 
side  of  French  life  embodied  in  the 
French  rural  clergy  and  the  wide- 
spread charity  administered  by  the 
Church.  All  motherless,  fatherless, 
helpless  humanity,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  is  nnder  the  care  of  the 
priests  and  the  nuns — excellent  men 
and  women,  it  may  be — ^but  being, 
by  virtue  of  their  condition,  debarred 
from  the  experiences  of  domestic 
life,  totally  unfitted  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities.    This  fact  begins  to 
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be  realised  by  French  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Gopp^e — whose  range  of  sympathies 
and  knowledge  of  life  are  large — 
may  have  pat  into  poetic  form  some 
true  incident  that  has  come  under 
his  notice.  Looked  at  in  this  way, 
the  poem  before  us  has  peculiar 
interest.  What  resident  in  a  French 
country  village  has  not  felt  deep 
compassion  at  the  sight  of  just  such 
lonely  figures  as  Coppee  describes — 
an  aged  priest  accompanied  by  a 
parish  sexton,  bent  and  old  as  him- 
self, returning  to  their  lonely  home 
after  service  ?  And  the  joyless 
&ces  of  the  long  strings  of  orphan 
children,  marshalled  out  for  their 
weekly  walk  under  the  care  of 
nuns  and  priests,  affect  a  stranger 
no  less  painfully. 

Very  different  in  form  and  colour 
is  the  vigorous  little  poem  called 
La  Greve  des  Forgerons.  An  old 
blacksmith  charged  with  murder 
tells  his  story  to  his  judges.  This 
he  does  briefly,  and  the  picture 
put  before  us  has  a  Bembrandt 
vitality  and  power,  which  give 
Coppee  a  high  place  among  the 
realistic  writers  of  the  day.  The 
blacksmiths  were  on  strike.  The 
winter  was  a  hard  one,  and  they 
had  struck  because  their  wages  did 
not  suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  The  old  man  now  at  the 
bar  on  a  charge  of  murder  resisted 
the  importunities  of  his  fellow- work- 
men as  long  as  he  could,  but  at  last 
gave  way  and  saw  himself  with  his 
aged  wife  and  two  orphan  grand- 
children en  grevcy  that  is — on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  He  could  not 
steal,  and  describes  how  with  hun- 
ger staring  him  in  the  face,  and, 
indeed,  already  gnawing  within, 
he  used  to  walk  about  the  streets 
desperately;  always  returning  to 
find  something  more  of  his  little 
household  effects  carried  to  the 
Mont  de  Pi6te  to  buy  bread.  At 
last,  one  evening  his  wife  tells  him 
that  their  only  remaining  mattress 
has  been  refused  there  as  worthless. 


They  have  no  longer  any  mexsa  i 
buying  a  bit  of  bread  for  the  chilte 
This  decides  him  to  act.  He  ?xi 
straight  to  the  cabaret,  irliert  j 
finds  his  companions  dnnkbf,  aij 
fiercely  asks  them  for  penmssbai 
return  to  the  forge.  For  iinLrJ 
he  says,  he  cares  little,  he  is  rdj 
to  die  like  a  dog  in  the  sticeta,  m 
with  regard  to  his  wife  and  ti 
orphans  it  is  another  matter.  U 
of  the  younger  men  calls  Li 
coward  when  he  makes  hn 
his  request,  and  at  that  vorJ.  J 
blood  boils  within  him.  'Sj 
you  do  not  grant  me  leave  to  ^ 
back  to  the  forge,'  he  »ys,  fe 
so  ;  my  wife  and  the  children  ra 
die  of  hunger;  but  I  swew  :j 
you  shall  answer  for  this, 
will  have  it  out  like  bowii-^ 
They  fight,  the  weapon  6.^ 
being  the  blacksmith's  hannner,aa 
the  old  man  deals  his  insult^' 
death-blow.  He  then  gives  hid 
up  to  the  police ;  leaving  beiiia 
him  his  hat,  the  only  thing  he  pi 
Besses  to  buy  a  last  morsel  of  ^^ 
for  his  wife  and  grandchildren 

This  poem,  probably  foandet  ] 
fact,  is  exceedingly  vigorous,  aa 
stamps  Copp6e  as  a  writer  of  g^a 
sincerity  and  power,  of  jpem^ 
sympathy,  moreover,  with  the » 
in  which  he  is  cast.  Fdle  enk^  i 
vieux  Paris,  as  he  calls  himself.  ^ 
wanders  about  the  streete  and  Y' 
levards  of  the  adored  cily,  ^-^ 
often  in  nocturnal  promenades  ti 
inspirations  other  poets  seek  iB*" 
ideal  world  and  a  bnried  f*^ 
When  we  turn  to  his  dram^' 
works,  these  characteristics  are  nip^ 
apparent  still. 

So  closely  indeed  does  Copi«;^  ^ 
sociate  himself  with  the  spint  i 
his  age,  in  other  words,  with  tbj 
sins,  sorrows,  mundane  p^easa/^ 
and  spiritual  aspirations  of  r  ^-^ 
that  he  offends  taste  by  virto^^' 
excessive  realism.  Yet  bis  pj;  • 
or  drames  en  verSy  are  pop^^^^^ 
France,  and  have  been  rep^'^^^^'^ 
by  leading  artistes.    All  are  no»- 
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worthy  for    their  elegant  diction, 
l^racefol  fancj  and  poetio  form.     It 
will  only  be  necessary  here  to  de- 
scribe one  or  two.    We  will  begin 
withthepieceentitledDeiia;DauZei«r«. 
Here  the  action  is  confined  to  two 
women,  the  third  role  being  that  of 
■an  old  servant,  who  has  little  to  do 
"with  the  story.      A  country  girl  in 
Srittany,  named  Berthe,  betrothed 
long  ago  to  a  poet,  living  in  Paris, 
and  neglected  by  him,  has  come  to 
the  city  on  hearing  of  his  death — ^we 
know  already  on  what  qaest.     She 
is  determined  to  find  out  what  it  is 
that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  her 
loTe  and  hopes ;  for  whose  sake  she 
lias  been  left  to  pine  away  in  the 
countiy,  losing  alike  her  youth  and 
her  b^uty,   wasting  herself   with 
secret  despair.  She  goes  to  the  rooms 
of  her  betrothed,  and  whilst  apostro- 
phising his  books,  pen,  and  writing- 
table,  there  enters  by  a  side  door 
another  woman,  whom  instinct  tells 
her  is  her  rival.     Then  a  powerful 
scene  ensues    between    the  pious, 
simple  Breton  girl  and  the  woman 
of  the  world — a  wife,  moreover,  who 
has  hitherto  kept  her  guilty  passion 
from  her  husband.     Berthe  says — 

II  a  trahi,  rous  seule  ^rant  sa  raison  I 
Ainfii  nous  Tieillerions  fiUes  dans  noe  pro- 

▼inces, 
Faisant  rire  lea   sots  dc  nos  robes  trop 

minces 
Ct   de    nos   mantelets  auz  vieuz  rubans 


Nons  fiant  anz  sermens  anciens  des  fiances, 
Kt  dans  I'^lise  allant,  devanc  les  bonnes 

Viergea, 
Br^er    devotement   pour    eux    de    petits 

cierges, 
Et  nous  nous  cacberions  pour  sangloter 

tout  bas, 
Attendant ]e  billet  si  cher  qui  no  riont  pas! 
£t  Ton  nous  laisserait  a  la  fin  sans  nouvclles ; 
Nos  miroirs  nous  diraient  qu'on  n'est  pas 

toujours  belle ! 
Et  regardant  graodir  les  cnfants  tons  petits 
JadiSy  quand  nos  amis  oublicux  sont  partis, 
Nous  gagnerions    la    lente   et    la  poniblo 

science 
De  I'abn^ation  et  de  la  patience ! 

'  He  has  betrayed  me, — you,  and 
you  alone,  leading  his  reason  astray ! 
Thus  it  is  we  country  girls  grow  old. 


making  fools  laugh  at  our  dresses 
no  longer  in  the  fashion,  our  mantles 
with  ribbons  of  last  year;  whilst  we, 
believing  always  in  the  vows  of  our 
betrothed,  devoutly  bum  our  tapers 
for  him  before  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  hiding  ourselves  to 
weep  in  secret,  always  looking  for 
the  beloved  letter  which  never  comes ! 
And  we  are  left  to  the  last  without 
news,  our  glasses  telling  us  some 
day  that  our  beauty  has  faded !  We 
see  the  children  grow  up  who  were 
in&nts  when  our  false  one  departed, 
and  thus  we  learn,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, the  lesson  of  renunciation  and 
patience.' 

The  denoiiment  is  what  might  be 
expected.  Berthe  at  last  promises  for- 
giveness, and  the  two  agree  to  meet  at 
the  dead  man's  tomb  to  set  the  seal  on 
this  reconciliation.  All  this  is  very 
Parisian  and  very  painful.  Yet  the 
realism  of  UAhandonnee  shocks  us 
more  still.  Here  the  motif  is  as 
simple  as  the  other — the  story  of 
Faust  and  Gretchen  to  begin 
with,  and  the  ghastliest  scene  ima- 
ginable by  way  of  a  detwument. 
The  Faust  of  the  story,  now  a 
renowned,  flourishing  physician, 
about  to  marry  an  heiress,  finds  in 
the  hospital  the  girl  he  had  deceived 
and  abandoned  twelve  years  before. 
She  is  dying;  after  their  recogni- 
tion she  dies  in  his  presence,  and 
sceptic  though  he  is,  he  turns 
round  to  the  priest  present  in  an 
agony  of  remorse  and  despair : 

Ah,  c'est  toi,  pr&tre.    Eh  bien, 
Ecoute.  Cette  femme  arait  le  coeur  chr^tien 
Et  son  dernier  soupir  a  parle  dVsp^rance, 
Et  moi,  qui  suis  le  seul  auteur  de  sa  souf- 

france — 
Oui,  moi,  qui  Vai  reduite  a  mourir  dans  ce 

lieu — 
Je  viens  te  demander,  prStre,  s'il  est  un 

Dieu, 
Qui,  lorsque  le  remords  aura  punile  crime, 
Laissera  le  bourreau  jug^  par  sa  rictime ; 
Je  viens  te  demander  s  il  est  un  paradis 
Ou  les  ^lus  pourront  absoudre  les  maudits, 
Oh  seront  pardonn^,  au-deU  de  la  tombe, 
Et  pour  r^ternite,  I'aigle  par  la  Colombo, 
Le  tigre  par  lagueau,  les  m^hants  par  lea 

bons;  * 
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Je  Tiens  te  demander  cela,  prStre :  r^ponds ; 
Car  le  bourreau,  c'ost  moi ;  la  victime,  c'est 
die! 

And  the  priest  replies — 

II  est  un  Dieu,  mon  fils,  et  TAme  est  im- 
mortelle. 

'Listen^'  he  says.  'This  woman 
possessed  the  heart  of  a  Christian, 
and  with  her  last  breath  spoke  of 
hope ;  and  I — I,  who  am  the  cause 
of  her  dying  here;  I,  the  solo 
author  of  all  her  misery,  I  ask 
yon,  priest,  is  there  indeed  a  God  ? 
I  ask  you,  is  there  a  paradise, 
where,  for  all  eternity,  the  elect  can 
pardon  the  accursed  ;  the  dove,  the 
eagle ;  the  lamb,  the  tiger ;  the  ange- 
lic, the  base— answer  me,  for  I  am 
the  murderer,  she  is  the  victim! 
The  priest  answers,  solemnly  raising 
his  baud  to  heaven,  'My  son,  there 
is  a  God,  and  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal.' 

The  guilty  man  falls  on  his  knees 
before  the  body  of  his  victim,  the 
priest  raises  his  hands  to  heaven, 
and  the  curtain  di*ops ! 

Les  deux  Dmileurs  was  acted  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais 
in  April  1870,  Mdlle.  Agar  taking 
the  first  r61e ;  UAbandonnee  at  the 
Gymnase  in  November   1871,      It 
may  appear  astounding  that  such 
terrible  realism  should  be  permitted 
on  the  stage,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber   how    strong    is    the    French 
craving  for  excitement,  no  matter 
of  what  kind ;  and  how  in  imagina- 
tive literature,  as  well  as  art,  the 
horrible  is  found  side  by  side  with 
the  beautiful.      Half  the  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  the  Salon  are  made 
up  of  bloodshed  and  battle,  death 
agonies,  wounds,  and  contortions. 
Sume  of  the  best  writers  of  fiction 
are  infected  by  the  contagion,  and 
Coppee    no  more  than  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen   has  been  able  to 
escape  the  influences  under  which 
his  taste  has  been  formed.     Some 
of   his  writings  are   entirely  free 
from    this    defect  —  for   instance, 
Fais  ce»  que  dois :   Episode  drama- 


tiqtte,  based  on  a  patriotic  theme, 
and  acted  at  the  Odeon  soon  after 
the  termination  of  the  war;  also 
Le8  Passants,  a  dainty  little  trifle: 
and  with  these  might  be  mentioned 
others,  to  be  commended  to  all 
lovers  of  French  literature  of  ike 
lighter  kind.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  writings  give  evi- 
dence of  a  healthier  feeling  for 
dramatic  art  than  that  called  forth 
under  the  Empire.  Thorouglik 
French,  he  is,  moreover,  only 
to  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  real  sympathy  with  our  neigb- 
bours  and  some  insight  into  their 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  ways  of 
thought. 

SuUy  Prudhomme  is  a  poet  of 
quite  another  stamp.     Inclined  t* 
metaphysics  and  philosophy,  he  doei 
not,  like   Coppee,  content  himself 
with  powerful  or  gracious  realisa- 
tions of  human  life  and  passion  of 
the    day,    but    goes    deeper   still. 
searching     into     those     mysteries 
which  have  perplexed  the  wise  aiid 
the  dreamer  from  all  time,  explor- 
ing the  regions  of  thought  rather 
than  the  varied  phases  of  social 
existence.      Life    to    Sully  Pru<i- 
homme    means  thought,    art,  ia- 
tellectnal    aspiration    and    endea- 
vour,   and  the  problems    he   set^ 
himself  to  solve  are   those  of  in- 
tellect, not  of  passion^  of  sonii  ^' 
of    sense.      He    strives    after  tne 
inner  meaning  of  outward  things, 
to     solve     the     primeval    riddles 
of   existence.       Like    Coppee,  lie 
shows  a   complete  m«stery  of  his 
native   language,  and  his  verse  fl 
always  musical  to  the  ear.    In  ^^^ 
little    volume    before    us,    Sin^icei 
et  Poemes,  1865-1866,  are  several 
poems  bearing  evidence  of  jo^^^ 
and   inexperience,    but   many  a^ 
full  of  vigour  and  originality,  not- 
ably Le  Lion  and  La  Parole. 

The  first  poem  may  worthily  ^ 
compared  to  Victor  Hugo's  saperb 
episode  Les  Lions  in  La  Letp^^ 
des  Siecles.  The  two  should  be  read 
together.      Sully   Prudhomme  df- 
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scribes  the  king  of  the  forest — 
called  hj  Victor  Hago  *le  gitmd 
reveur  solitaire  de  Tombre' — rous- 
ing himself  after  his  long  sleep 
throughout  the  burning  African 
day.  He  shows  him  stepping  forth 
into  the  night,  his  brilliant  ejes 
peering  into  the  depths  of  the  forest 
as  he  goes.  The  crescent  moon, 
the  splendour  of  the  stars,  fill  him 
-with  rapture.  His  gait  is  that  of  a 
sage ;  he  walks  with  mystery,  like  a 
priest  of  night. 

La  Duit  dans  le  desert  yient  a  pas   lents 

sa«seoir, 
Avec   sa  robo   d'ombro    ct  son    bandeau 

d'etoiles  .... 
L'herbe  fume  et  I'Asie  est  comnie  un  en- 

censoir : 
C'est  rhenre  du  Lion.     Sur  les  brulantes 

pierres, 
Et  sous  un  jour  pesant  aux  rayons  irrites, 
II  a  dormi.    C'est  Thoure ;  il  ouvre  les  pau- 

pi^res, 
Se  dresse  en  soupirant,  les  ongles  ^cart^s, 
£t  Ta ;  868  grands  yeux  clairs  dans  les  t^- 

n^bres  plongent, 
.  .  .  .  le  croissant  de  la  lune 
L'^tonno,  la  splendeur  des  astres  Ic  remplit. 
Son  allure  est  d'un  sage;  11  marche  avec 

mystire, 
Commc  un  pr^tre  des  nuits. 

After  familiarising  us  with  the 
forest  life  of  the  desert  king,  the 
poet  transports  us  across  the  seas, 
and  we  encounter  him  in  captivity, 
spell-bound  by  that  once  unknown 
power — the  human  eye.  That  ter- 
rible eye  transfixes  him  like  a 
weapon,  and  no  less  of  a  mystery 
and  a  dread  are  the  iron  bars  of  his 
prison.  What  is  this  strange  sub- 
stance that  his  hitherto  invincible 
teeth  cannot  break  ?  The  poem 
finishes  with  an  eloquent  appeal 
from  nature  to  man.  '  Take  all  that 
I  offer,'  she  says,  *  but  torture  not. 
Pain  is  the  dispensation  of  God.' 

La  Parole  is  a  short  poem,  con- 
taining many  fine  thoughts.  After 
a  noble  panegyric  of  human  speech 
the  poet  indulges  in  a  dream  which 
should  surely  nowhere  meet  with  so 
ardent  a  response  as  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  When  wars 
and  civil  commotions  have  ceased 


from  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  writes 
thus — 

0  divine  Eloquence!  alors  tu  n'auras  plus 
Pour  image  la  mer  aux  ^ternels  reflux  ; 
Tu    prondras    pour    symbole   une  source 

f^conde, 
Un  fleuvc  large  etpur,  le  flot  do  la  Gironde, 
Qui,  dunnant  son  murmure  aux  l^vres  qui 

Tout  bu, 
Trempe  au  cceur  des  enfans  I'amour  et  la 

vortu, 
Et  comme  Teau  descend  des  cimes   aux 

valines, 
En  charriant  Targlle  et  Ics  pierres  salves, 
Et  sans  niveler  l'herbe  et  1^  chines  cntre 

eux, 
Les  baigner  t^galemcnt  d'un  torrent  savou- 

reux, 
Ainsi  dans  les  cit^,  a  travers  les  campagnes, 
Tu  r^pandras  ce  baume  ^panch^  des  mon- 

tagues. 

*Then,  O  Divine  Eloquence! 
shalt  thou  have  for  symbol,  not  the 
unchanging  ocean  tide,  but  a  river 
large-flowing  and  clear,  steeping 
the  hearts  of  all  who  drink,  in 
love  and  virtue ;  and  as  a  torrent 
descending  from  the  mountain-tops 
to  the  valleys,  clearing  away  im- 
purities and  obstacles,  and  refresh- 
ing everything  it  comes  near,  so 
shall  Eloquence  descend  alike  upon 
the  cities  and  the  fields.'    He  adds : 

Les  mots  sont  souvfrains, 
Quand  bondit  Miraboau,  lesquels  sont  le 

plus  craints, 
Ou  des  mots  on  des  rois  ? 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief 
notice  that  Sully  Prudhomme  is  a 
poet  of  noble  aspirations,  a  man  of 
real  genius,  who  turns  to  pure 
and  manly  sources  of  inspiration. 
We  look  with  some  interest  for 
his  forthcoming  poem,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  afforded  by  Dar- 
win's Theory  of  Evolution.  The 
present  brief  notice  cannot  deal,  of 
course,  with  all  that  is  most  cha* 
racteristic  of  this  writer. 

When  we  come  to  Nadaud,  the 
joyous  Gascon  singer,  we  must  take 
our  subject  more  leisurely.  How 
many  hundreds  of  songs — witty, 
popular  love-ditties,  drinking  songs, 
people's  songs — has  Gustavo  Na- 
daud written  Y  Perhaps  he  himself 
hardly  knows,  though  wherever  the 
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traveller  wanders  throughoat  his 
beloved  France  he  will  find  them  in 
the  months  of  his  conntrymen. 
Never  was  poet  happier — as  poet — 
than  Nadaud.  Eminently  a  French- 
man, he  has  written  everyone  of  his 
hundreds  of  songs  for  Frenchmen, 
Parisian  and  provincial,  aristocrat 
and  bourgeois,  rich  and  poor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  everyone  has 
found  an  echo.  B^ranger  is  hardly 
better  known  or  more  loved,  and 
Nadaud's  popiularity  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  numerous  editions  of  his 
works  which  have  already  appeared, 
and  continue  to  appear.  Besides 
the  handsome  volume  containing 
his  portrait  and  his  earliest  col- 
lected songs,  numerous  small' 
volumes  have  been  published  ;  Tun 
plus  joli  que  Tautre,'  as  our  French 
neighbours  say ;  all  fresh,  gay,  witty, 
and  youthful.  The  sight  of  such  a 
library  emanating  from  a  single 
brain  takes  one's  breath  away,  but 
here  all  has  the  ring  of  the  true 
metal.  The  fertile  writer  never  for 
a  moment  seems  to  have  spent  his 
forces,  and  never  for  a  moment 
wearies  his  reader.  Such  bound- 
less versatility  and  vivaciousness 
fascinate  us  at  once,  although 
we  are  not  Gascon  and  not  even 
French. 

Nor  is  Nadaud's  exuberance  of 
imagination  less  astounding  than 
his  extraordinary  mastery  of  rhythm 
and  melody.  He  is  as  happy  in 
form  as  in  subject,  and  plays  with 
words  as  dexterously,  and  often 
perilously,  as  a  conjuror  with 
dancing  plates.  The  theme  of  his 
verse  is  as  varied  as  the  shape  in 
which  he  moulds  it;  and  only  to 
study  the  works  of  this  light-hearted 
singer  is  to  realise  the  wondrous  pli- 
ability, grace,  and  geniality  of  the 
French  language,  also  the  brilliance, 
versatility,  and  rapidity  of  the 
French  mind.  Turning  over  the 
pleasant  pages  of  these  volumes,  we 
smile  at  a  happy  touch  here,  a  wit- 
ticism there,  sparkling  thoughts 
everywhere,  and  gradually  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  unexampled  way  in 


which  the  French  nation  bear  nsex- 
ampled  misfortane.  The  genhn  c: 
the  people  is  a  genios  that  mastUek 
in  sunshine  or  remain  hidden,  ani 
even  to  make  merry  over  natiuu! 
follies  and  ill-luck  is  to  ihem  prefer. 
able  to  not  making  merry  at  al 
Certainly,  this  kind  of  tempenmeas 
is  so  directly  opposed  to  our  insnlir 
one,  that  half  the  charm  of  Ximi 
with  our  neighbours  on  the  oili'! 
side  of  La  Manche  must  he  attr- 
buted  to  the  sense  of  contrast 

Nadaud's  Gascon  songs  are  del- 
clous  ;  let  us  take,  for  instance,  u? 
well-known  Carcassonne,  We  v-. 
all  more  or  less  like  the  ifti 
peasant,  the  burden  of  whose  gn'tr- 
ance  was,  'I have  never  seenlV 
cassonne ! '  Some  may  have  ct 
longing,  some  another;  we  bv 
each  our  Carcassonne,  the  a^r' 
of  longing  and  desire  never  to  « 
attained,  and  which,  if  attaini-- 
wonld  inevitably  fall  short  of  eip  > 
tat  ion. 

Carcassonne. 
'  Je  mc  fais  vieux,  j'ai  soizaote  ans> 
J'ui  travailU  touto  ma  vie. 

Sans  BToir  pendHOt  tout  ce  temps 
Pu  satis&ire  mon  onvie. 

Je  Yois  bien  qu'il  n*est  ici-bas 
De  bonheur  complet  pour  personat 

Mon  Toeu  no  s'accomplira  pas; 
Je  n*ai  jamais  vu  Carcassonne ! 

'  On  voit  la  ville  de  la-hant, 

Derriire  les  montagnes  blenes, 
Mais  pour  y  parvenir  il  fant, 

II  faut  faire  cinq  grandes  lieoes; 
£n  fairo  nutant  pour  revenir. 

Ah !  si  la  vendange  £tait  bonne ! 
Le  raisin  ne  vent  pas  jannir. 

Je  ne  verrai  pas  Carcassonne ! 

*  On  dit  qu'on  y  voit  tons  les  joura, 

Ni  pins  ni  moins  qne  les  dimancitf- 
Des  gens  s'en  aller  sur  le  coors 

En  habits  neofs,  en  robes  blanches. 
On  dit  qn'on  y  voit  des  chAteaox 

Glands  comme  cenx  de  Babylon^'' 
Un  ^v^ne  et  deux  g^neranx. 

Je  ne  connais  pas  Carcassonne.' 

'  Lo  vicaire  a  cent  foJs  raison ; 

C'est  des  impnidents  qne  nooB  pomn^'^ 
II  dirait  dans  son  oiaison 

Que  Tambition  perd  les  hommtf. 
Si  je  pouvais  troui-er  pourtant 

Deux  jours  4  la  fin  d'autonme, 
Hon  Bieu,  que  je  mourrai  content 

Apr^s  avoir  vu  Carcassonne ! 
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'  Mon  Diou  I  moD  Dien  I  pardoDnez-moi, 

Si  ma  pri&re  vous  offense ; 
On  Toit  toiyours  plus  haut  que  soi, 

En  Tieillesse  comme  en  enfance. 
Ma  fenune  avec  mon  ills  iUgnan 

A  voyagi  jusqn'a  Narbonne ; 
Mon  flUeuI  a  tu  Perpignan, 

£l  je  n'ai  pas  yu  Carcassonno  I ' 

Ainsi  chantait,  px^s  de  Limoux, 

Tin  paysan  courb^  par  TAge. 
Je  lui  dis,  *  Ami,  levez-vous  : 

Nous  allons  faire  le  yoyage/ 
Nous  partimea  le  lendemain, 

Mais  (que  le  bon  Dieu  lui  pardonne !) 
II  mourut  4  moiti^  chemin. 

II  n'a  jamais  vu  Carcassonne ! 

'I  am  getting  old/  sings  a 
Gascon  peasant;  'I  have  worked 
liard  all  my  life ;  but  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  do  what  I  want. 
I  see  well  enough  there  is  no 
perfect  happiness  for  anyone  in 
this  world  ;  my  wish  is  not  accom- 
plished. I  have  never  seen  Car- 
cassonne !  The  town  is  seen  from 
&  distance  behind  the  bine  moun- 
tains yonder,  but  to  arrive  there 
yon  have  to  make  a  journey  of  five 
long  leagues,  and  the  same  to  get 
back  again.  Ah  !  if  only  the  vint- 
age were  good.  But  the  grapes 
-won't  ripen.  I  shall  never  see 
Carcassonne  !  They  tell  me  you  see 
there  every  day,  nor  more  nor  less 
than  on  a  Sunday,  people  walking 
in  the  squares  in  new  clothes  and 
-white  dresses,  castles  large  as  those 
of  Babylon,  a  bishop,  and  two 
generals  to  boot.  I  have  never 
seen  Carcassonne !  The  vicar  is 
right  a  hundred  times  over.  We 
have  no  sense,  any  of  us.  Ho 
said  in  his  sermon  that  it  is  ambi- 
tion that  ruins  mankind. 

*  Nevertheless,  if  I  could  find  two 
days  to  spare  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn.  Heavens!  I  should  die 
easy  if  I  had  only  seen  Carcas- 
sonne !  My  God !  forgive  me  if 
my  prayer  displeases  Thee!  We 
are  always  looking  too  high,  alike 
in  youth  and  old  age.  My  wife 
and  my  son  Aignan  have  travelled  to 
Narbonne !  my  son-in-law  has  seen 
Perpignan  ;  and  I  have  never  seen 
Carcassonne.'     *  Thus  sang  an  old 


peasant  bent  with  age,'  adds  the 
poet.  *I  said  to  him,  "Friend, 
let  us  make  the  journey  together." 
We  set  out  next  day,  but — the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  his  soul — he  died 
half-way.  He  never  saw  Carcas- 
sonne !  * 

La  Garonne  is  another  quaint  and 
humorous  peasant  song,  exceedingly 
popular  in  France.  In  this,  no  less 
than  in  the  foregoing,  he  playfully 
and  wittily  illustrates  a  common, 
and  in  some  respects  commendable, 
frailty  of  the  simple,  the  un- 
travelled,  and  the  unsophisticated 
— namely,  that  profound  belief  in 
their  own  especial  little  comer  of 
the  beloved  patrie,  that  intense  love 
of  every  natural  feature  of  the 
especial  country  they  have  known 
since  childhood.  We  are  all  tolerably 
familiar  with  the  weakness  which 
has  its  root  in  ardent  if  narrow- 
minded  patriotism,  but  in  its  in- 
tensity it  is  only  to  be  seen  among 
our  French  neighbours,  especially 
the  peasants.  To  the  Breton  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  like  la 
petite  BretagnSy  to  the  Gascon,  no 
province  half  so  beautiful  as  Gas- 
cony,  no  river  in  the  world  to  be 
compared  to  La  Garonne.  This  is 
how  a  Ghiscon  peasant  sings  its 
praises: 

Si  la  Garonne  arait  voulu, 

Lanturln ! 
Quand  elle  sortit  de  sa  source, 
Diriger  autrement  sa  course, 
£t  yers  le  Midi  s'^pancher, 
Qui  done  eAt  pu  Ten  empecher  ? 
Tranchant  vallon,  plaine  et  montognc. 
Si  la  Garonne  avait  tou1u,1 

Lanturla  I 
Elle  allait  arroser  TEspagne. 

Si  la  Garonne  avait  youlu, 

Lanturlu ! 
Fousser  au  Nord  sa  marche  erranto, 
Elle  aurait  coup6  la  Charente, 
Ooup6  la  Loire  aux  bords  fleuris, 
Coup^  la  Seine  dans  Paris, 
Et  moiti^  verte,  moiti^  blanche, 
Si  la  Garonne  avait  voulu, 

Lanturlu ! 
EUe  se  jetait  dans  la  Manche  I 

Si  la  Garonne  avait  voulu, 

Lanturlu ! 
Elle  aurait  pu  boire  la  Sa6ne, 
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Boire  le  Rhin  apr^s  lo  Rhone  ; 
De  la,  BO  dirigoant  vera  VEat, 
Absorber  le  Danube  a  I'esth, 
Et  puis,  i?re  a  force  de  boire, 
Si  la  Garonne  avait  roulu, 
Lanturlu ! 
Elle  aurait  grossi  la  mer  Noire. 

Si  la  Garonne  avait  voulu, 

Lantnrlu ! 
Elle  aurait  pu  dans  sa  furie, 
F^^trer  jusqu'en  Silt^rie, 
Passer  TUunil  et  le  Volga, 
Traverser  tout  le  Kamschatka, 
Et  d' Atlas  dckjhargeant  T^paule, 
Si  la  Garonne  avait  voulu, 

Lanturlu ! 
Elle  aurait  d^geU  le  Pole. 

La  Garonne  n  a  pas  voulu, 

Lanturlu ! 
Humilier  les  autrcs  flcuvcs  ; 
Seulement,  pour  faire  ses  preuvcs, 
Elle  arrondit  son  petit  lot: 
Ayant  pris  le  Tarn  et  le  Lot, 
Elle  confisqua  la  Donlogne  ; 
La  Garonne  n'a  pas  voulu, 

Lanturlu  I 
Quitter  lo  pays  de  Gascogne ! 

The  effect  of  this  poem  recited 
to  a  Erench  audience  is  magical,  so 
Daively  is  the  climax  arrived  at, 
so  happily  is  given  in  a  line  the 
mingled  vanity,  patriotism,  and 
boastftilness  of  yonr  true,  old- 
fashioned  Gascon  peasant.  Nadand 
has  written  nothing  more  charming 
or  more  popular  than  this  little 
song. 

Nadaud's  poetry  is,  however,  a 
mirror  in  which  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  every  phase  of  modern 
French  life  are  reflected.  He 
satirises  the  petty  rivalry  of  prefet 
and  mayor,  the  heartlessness  of  the 
Parisian  beauty,  the  calculating 
spirit  of  the  bourgeois,  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  country  life,  the 
frailties  of  all  classes,  the  shortcom- 
ings of  statesmen  and  governments. 
In  a  little  poem  called  the  Secret  of 
HappiTiesSfhe  tells  us  that  he  knows 
one  way,  and  one  only  of  living 
felicitously  and  long ;  he  invites  us 
to  follow  him  to  a  country  villa, 
attractive  from  its  modesty,  where 
the  aspect  of  everything  shows  that 
ennui  is  unknown  within  its  pre- 


cincts. There  the  true  verve  gaulohfi 
is  found ;  there  host  and  guest  play 
at  whist  in  wet  weather  and  at  bowls 
in  fine,  losing  their  temper  over 
neither.  They  talk  learnedly,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  they  read 
old  authors  as  well  as  new,  the  time 
is  spent  in  discussing  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  earnestly,  yet  amicablv. 
Do  you  ask  the  secret  of  this 
harmony — it  is  told  in  five  words. 
Here  tee  don't  talk  politics,  A 
maxim  by  the  way,  which  would 
greatly  add  to  the  agreeableness 
of  French  society  if  adhered  to 
generally.  We  in  England  can 
with  difficulty  realize  the  passionate 
vehemence  put  into  every  circmn- 
stance  of  daily  life  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  political  bias.  To  talk 
of  politics  in  France  indeed  is  to 
render  conversation  always  danger- 
ous  and  often  impossible. 

Thus  gaily  Nadaud  inculcates  his 
social  and  moral  lessons,  never  lin- 
gering too  long  on  the  same  strain, 
never  talking  unwholesome  truth 
without  a  smile.  A  charming  poet, 
a  pleasant  moralist,  an  ever  youthful 
and  even  joyons  fellow  guest  at  the 
banquet  of  life,  he  sits  down  alike 
with  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  simple, 
and  makes  himself  welcome  to  all 
He  is  just  as  much  at  home  in  the 
cottage  of  the  Gktscon  peasant  as 
in  the  boudoir  of  a  duchess,  he- 
hind  the  shopman's  counter,  in  the 
moonlit  woods.  Always  making 
rhymes,  never  rhyming  unmusicallj') 
always  on  the  alert  to  rail  at 
human  weakness,  never  unkindlj, 
he  says : — 

II  faut  sons  un  refrain  frirole 
Cacher  une  le^on, 
Charme,  ^Iftve,  console, 
Et  vole,  vole,  vole. 

And  seeing  the  quality  of  his  sonejs 
and  the  character  of  the  vast  audi- 
ence to  which  they  are  addressed, 
no  wonder  they  are  taking  their 
place  beside  those  of  B^ranger  in  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people. 

M.B..E. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  UNDER  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

FROM     ORIGINAL     RECORDS. 

By  a.  H.  a.  Hamilton. 


THE  Kiug  was  dead,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  fading  away,  and 
the  sword  was  now  the  lord  of  Eng- 
land. But  Qaarter  Sessions  con- 
tinued to  he  held  as  usual,  and  the 
Court  issued  its  orders  on  the  usual 
subjects,  tliough  the  number  of 
jn^tices  in  attendance  appears  at 
first  to  have  been  veiy  small,  and 
on  one  occasion  did  not  exceed 
five. 

At  Easter  1649  w®  ^^^  of  a 
collection  made  on  a  thanksgiving 
day  appointed  *  for  a  victory  over 
the  Irish  rebels  obtained  by  the 
liord  Inchiquin.'  That  nobleman 
was  fond  of  fighting  on  any  side, 
and  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  take 
the  King's  part  just  before  Crom- 
well landed  in  Ireland. 

On  the  same  occasion  an  order 
was  made  to  restrain  the  conversion 
of  barley  into  malt,  'forasmuch  as 
by  reason  of  the  extremity  of  winter 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  com  at  harvest, 
and  that  God  will  punish  our  excess 
and  abuse  of  His  creatures  by  the 
want  of  them,  the  poor  everywhere 
complaining  of  their  necessities,  and 
all  sober  people  abhorring  the  multi- 
tude of  ale-houses,  and  protesting 
against  the  unreasonable  quantity 
of  barley  turned  into  malt,  which  is 
wantonly  and  wickedly  spent  in  such 
houses.' 

At  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas 
the  chief  business,  as  we  may  well 
believe,  was  the  arrangement  of 
the  pensions  to  be  allotted  to  the 
*  maymed  souldiers.'  They  were  not 
excessively  liberal,  and  rarely  ex- 
ceeded 40^.  a  year.  Some  unf  ortu- 
natemen  were  dismissed  with  a  gra- 
tuity of  only  5«.  Widows  were 
sometimes  allowed  a  small  gratuity, 
never  a  pension.     Thirty-two  poor 


widows,  *  whose  husbands  were  slain 
in  the  Parliament's  service  in  de- 
fence of  Plymouth,'  were  to  receive 
208,  apiece,  but  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance was  no  more  than  half  that 
sum.  The  widow  of  a  captain 
killed  in  action  received  40a.,  *  and 
she  t-o  trouble  the  Court  noe  more.' 
It  is  mentionedthat*  Walter  YoUand, 
a  faithful  soldier  of  the  Common- 
wealth, was  starved  to  death  in  the 
prison  at  Lydford  by  the  inhu- 
mane dealing  of  the  enemy.'  Al- 
together the  rates  for  this  purpose 
were  double  what  they  had  been 
before  1648. 

The  King's  name  had  been  retained 
in  matters  of  public  business  as 
long  as  he  was  aHve.  But  it  was  now 
necessary  to  alter  the  style  of  the 
Government,  and  we  find  that  re- 
cognisances were  said  to  be  due 
*  Cnstodibns  Libertatis  Anghas  Auc- 
toritate  Parliamenti.'  Soon  after- 
wards the  English  language  was 
adopted  in  legal  document,  and 
thenceforth  we  hear  of  *  the  Keepers 
of  the  Liberties  of  England  by 
Authority  of  Parliament.'  The 
sentences  on  prisoners,  the  condi- 
tions of  recognisances,  and  other 
similar  entries,  are  for  the  first 
time  written  in  English.  Even  the 
familiar  ^  posse  comitaius*  becomes 
*the  power  of  the  county,'  and 
the  bills  of  indictment  are  endorsed 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  *  wee  know  not,' 
instead  of  Ignoramus. 

The  first  English  Commission  of 
the  Peace  that  I  have  met  with 
bears  date  the  9th  day  of  March 
1 65 1,  and  commences  thus : 

The  Keepers  of  the  Liberty  of  Englatid 
by  Authority  of  Parliament  to  William 
I^enthall,  Speaker  of  Parliament  and  Ifaster 
of  the  Bolls,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captaine 
General!  of  the  Annies,  Bolstrode  White- 
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troduction  to  Charles  V.  The 
Emperor  was  crowned  at  Bologna 
in  1530,  when  the  fancy  of  Covos, 
his  political  secretary,  for  a  Bo- 
lognese  maid-in-waiting,  caused 
Oonzaga,  now  Dake  of  Mantua, 
to  send  for  Titian,  some  four 
months  afterwards,  to  paint  her 
portrait  as  an  acceptable  gift  to  the 
great  man.  With  the  same  object, 
tk  sculptor  was  conmiissioned  for  a 
bust,  but  by  ill  hap  painter  and 
sculptor,  on  their  respective 
errands,  met  at  the  door,  when  the 
latter  took  lofby  leave  at  finding  he 
was  not  the  sole  artist  employed. 
Two  years  later  the  Emperor  arrived 
again  in  Italy.  He  came  by  way 
of  Friuli,  and  reached  Mantua  on 
November  6.  Not  an  hour  had 
passed  before  he  was  looking  at 
the  Doke's  treasures — his  costly 
suits  of  armour,  his  pictures,  and 
among  them  Titian's  portrait  of 
the  Duke.  He  would  have  his  own 
portrait  by  that  man !  And  the 
very  next  day  Gonzaga  wrote  for 
Titian.  But  though  he  went  at 
once  to  the  beautiful  maid,  he  was 
not  so  ready  to  wait  upon  the  mean- 
ivisaged  master  of  Europe,  and  wrote 
to  say  he  would  meet  him  at 
Bologna.  There  and  then  Emperor 
lind  artist  met  for  the  first  time, 
-and  Titian,  during  the  sittings  that 
followed,  talked  much  of  the  fine 
things  of  his  at  Ferrara ;  perhaps  it 
was  a  bait  by  Alfonso  himself,  who, 
like  Gonzaga,  was  anxious  to  win 
favour  at  any  price.  Anyway,  both 
Emperor  and  secretary  were  fired 
to  obtain  what  they  could  of  the 
'  fine  things,'  and  after  much  ma- 
noeuvring some  three  of  the  choicest 
were  sent  away  firom  Ferrara  never 
io  return. 

From  this  time  Charles  seems 
to  have  kept  his  word  that  he 
would  sit  to  none  but  Titian,  and 
he  sent  for  him  whenever  he  could. 
All  accounts  suggest  the  courtly 
dignified  manners  of  the  painter. 
Vasari  says,  '  he  crushed  all  his 
rivals  by  his    knowledge    of    the 


world  in  converse  with  gentlemen.' 
We  can  easily  believe  it ;  his  per- 
trait  has  the  air  of  such  an  one, 
and  probably  it  was  not  simply 
admiration  for  his  art  which  led 
the  Emperor  to  create  Titian  a 
Count  of  the  Lateran,  a  Connt 
Palatine,  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  and  with  right  of  entrance 
at  Court.  The  noble  manners  of 
the  man  made  such  honours  fitting, 
and  with  the  qualities  of  mind  they 
indicate,  no  doubt  helped  to  render 
him  the  great  portrait  painter  of 
his  day — or  any  day. 

For  the  secret  of  this  fine  art 
consists  in  a  sympathetic  appre- 
hension of  character  and  circum- 
stance,  together  with  a  high  poetic 
faculty  in  the  rendering.  Titian, 
however  elaborate  his  obeisances, 
was  at  case  with  these  great  per- 
sonages,  and  seized  at  once  the 
historical  significance  of  his  snbject. 
Every  great  figure  is  set  before  us 
as  in  the  centre  of  his  fame,  and 
his  portrait  becomes  a  chapter  of 
history.  If  in  the  dignity  of  these 
works  something  may  be  due  to 
that  gravity  of  demeanour  which, 
as  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  points  out, 
was  cultivated  as  a  sign  of  high 
breeding  at  that  day,  more  we 
think  belonged  to  Titian's  concep- 
tion of  the  senator,  the  general,  the 
prelate,  the  prince,  and  there  was 
an  epic  grandeur  in  his  conception. 
Yelaisquez  followed  closely  in  his 
steps;  Vandyke  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, for  he  thought  too  much  of 
the  velvet  and  the  frill ;  Reynolds 
reached  the  Titian  height  more 
nearly ;  Gainsborough  ?  No.  With 
all  his  exquisite  charm,  he  surely 
failed  in  this  historical  imagination ; 
his  lords  and  ladies  are  too  like 
Dresden  china. 

But  to  return  to  Charles  V. 
The  picture  of  this  Bologna  date 
has  perished — only  the  first  sketch 
remains.  Next  he  painted  him  in 
gala  dress,  *  against  the  deep  rich 
green  of  a  fall  of  tapestry.'  Years 
afterwards  he  painted  the  portrait 
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wliicli  more  ihan  any  other  illus- 
trates our  remarks ;  it  is  that  grand 
wreck  which  hangs  now  at  Madrid 
— '  Charles  on  horseback  as  he  rode 
fco  the  Field  of  Miihlberg.'     Prom 
gloom  to  gloom  he  rides — an  im- 
placable &te,  like  one  of  the  dread 
horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse;    his 
cold  eye  is  fixed  upon  his  enemy, 
his  armour  shines  with  one  lurid 
flash,  a  dull  low  light  in  the  sky,  and 
the  gleam  of  distant  water  answering 
to  it.  Here  is  Titian's  historical  ima- 
gination at  its  height,  and  the  skill 
with    which    inherent    poverty  of 
feature  and  figure   is  disguised  is 
astonishing.  Titian  seems  generally 
to  have  produced  these  wonderful 
portraits  from  a  roughly-modelled 
sketch  of  perhaps  a  single  sitting, 
and   he   had  a  curious  fiacility  m 
putting  upon   canvas  lifelike  por- 
traits of  people  whom  he  had  never 
seen.     We  have  mentioned  the  two 
deceased  Doges,  and  soon  after  his 
first  Bologna  portrait  of  Charles  he 
twice  painted,  with  only  a  medal  to 
help  him,  his  rival  Francis  I.    Here 
he  rightly  divined  the  gallant  air 
so  conspicuously  absent  in  the  Em- 
peror, while  the   technical   ability 
which  could  model  and  flush  with 
colour   a   face  out  of  hard  metal, 
testifies  to    that   realising    power 
so  distinctive  of  the   highest  art. 
Difficulties    in    chronology    about 
Titian's  portraits  are  solved  by  this 
discovery;    given  the  most  living 
portrait,    and    it   may   have    been 
painted  years  after  its  subject  had 
gone  to  dust.     The  vivid  present- 
ments   of  the   Empress,    wife  of 
Charles    V.,     of    the     Queen    of 
Cyprus,    so    often    repeated,     of 
Savorgnano,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
his  youth,  were  all  of  this  sort. 

Such  portrait  painting  was  very 
lucrative ;  it  took  him  on  his  weak 
side,  and  he  was  so  drawn  away 
from  more  important  works  that 
about  this  time  his  reputation  was 
seriously  threatened.  In  the  space 
of  five  years,  it  was  averred,  he  had 
produced  only  three  or  four  •  pic- 


tures,* but  nearly  forty  portraits^ 
and  the  dissatisfaction  fia>vonred  the 
entrance  of  a  formidable  rival  in 
Pordenone.  Since  the  days  of 
Bellini,  Giorgione,  and  Palma,  the 
last  of  whom  died  in  1528,  Titian 
had  known  no  such  thing.  Lotto, 
Salvoldo,  Bonifaccio,  and  for  a 
time  Paris  Bordone,  had  shared  at 
a  humble  distance  Venetian  pa- 
tronage with  the  great  master ;  but 
now  came  the  man  who  had  ten 
years  before  competed  with  him 
for  the  Peter  Martyr,  and  since, 
though  not  in  Venice,  won  great 
fame  by  his  frescos.  He  came, 
too,  when  the  Signoria  were  get- 
ting much  irritated  at  Titian's  long 
neglect  of  his  battle-piece,  be^n 
twenty-five  years  before  for  the  Hall 
of  Great  Council.  Titian  might  be 
Knight  of  the  Empire,  but  he  was- 
also  a  servant  of  theirs,  and  in  June 
iS37»  *hey  abruptly  deprived  him 
of  his  salary — ^nay,  actually  required 
him  to  refund  the  amount  already 
received !  and,  to  crown  all,  [ap- 
pointed Pordenone  to  paint  in  the 
panel  suljoining  that  so  long  as- 
signed to  Titian.  Pordenone,  ac- 
customed to  fierce  brawls,  professed 
to  be  in  fear  of  what  his  rival 
might  do  to  him,  and  worked  with 
a  sword  by  his  side ;  but  the  only 
thing  Titian  did  to  him  was  im- 
mediately  to  complete  his  own 
magnificent  work. 

Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  and  Ra» 
phael  had  each  designed  a  battle-* 
piece,  and  it  behoved  Titian  to 
enter  that  field.  His  subject  must 
have  been  near  his  heart,  for  it  was 
a  battle  which  had  been  fought 
within  a  couple  of  miles  of  his 
fieither's  house.  We  have  referred 
to  it  already.  Early  in  1508,. 
Maximilian  had  seized  Cadore,  and 
the  Venetians  lost  no  time  in  de-^ 
spatching  D'Alviano  with  a  col- 
league in  Giorgio  Comaro,  brother 
of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus,  to  repel 
the  invasion.  By  an  ably  managed 
detour,  the  Venetian  forces  reached 
the  Boite,  in  rear  of  the  Germans, 
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in  the  dask  of  a  stiowj  day,  crossed  siaream,   fall    the    Btmggling,  the 

the  deep  ravine  hj  a   bridge,  till  wounded,  the  dying  and  the  deid 

lately  spanning  the  Boite  at  the  -—-some  of  the  latter  already  stripped 

same  spot,    and  appeared  in    the  and  cold.   In  the  midst  of  the  head- 

morning  within   sight  of  the  gar-  long  rout  a  soldier,  thmst  thiongh 

risen  of  the  castle.  These  promptly  with  a  lance  and  falling  from  his 

drew  out  to  meet  them,  but  after  a  horse,  is  a  finely  imagined  figoie, 

short  and  desperate  struggle  were  and  a  terrified  girl  clinging  to  & 

completely    defeated.       Here    was  rock    in  the  foreground  ocmtrasts 

Titian's  subject.     He  does  not  de-  in  colour  and  emotion  with  a  pallid 

pict  any  one  moment  of  the  action,  corpse.     The   picture  perished  bj 

but    tells,   as    it  were,    the  whole  fire  during  the  last  years  of  Titian, 

history  of  the  afiair.^   In  the  centre  and  our  only  materials  for  judging 

of  the  picture,  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  besides  several  descriptions, 

distance,  is  the  bridge ;  on  the  right  are  a  x>oor  contemporary  eugraying 

bank  a  general   is  arming,  trum-  by  Fontana;  a  spirited  drawing  »• 

peters    and    drummers    sounding,  puted  to  be  Titian's  own  original 

knights  in  full  panoply  slowly  ad-  design ;  a  study  by  Bubens  of  the 

yancing  towards  the  bridge,  which  principal  group  on  the  lefl ;  and  a 

is    unoccupied  till  close  upon  the  sketch  in  colour  at  ihe  Uffizi,  sap- 

left  bank,  where  the  charge  begins,  posed,  like  the  drawing  with  whicli 

a  charge  of  mailed  horsemen ;  and  it    curiously    coincides    in    points 

then,  in   a  cataract  of  confusion,  where  it  differs  from  the  print,  to 

down  the  left  bank  and  into   the  be  also  by  Titian.^ 

*  Out  authors  appear  to  be  a  little  inconsistent  here.  In  one  passage  thej  saj,  u 
above,  '  That  he  paints  the  action  in  its  yarious  phases  and  f^eneral  character  as  if  &li 
its  parts  ^ere  Tisiole  from  one  spot  ;*  else-where  they  speak  of  the  moment  chosen  as  tbti 
when  the  battle  joined  '  at  the  first  house  in  Valle.'  The  point  bears  upon  the  positioo 
of  the  bridge.  If  Titian  meant  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  battle,  which  I  think  is 
clear,  then  the  Boite  bridge,  crossed  the  night  before,  comes  in  as  a  feature  necessaij  to 
be  introduced,  and  thus  I  viewed  it  in  the  identification  {Cadore,  p.  119),  which  Meai& 
0.  and  C.  question.  That  to  which  they  give  the  preference  could  have  had  nothiog  to 
do  at  any  time  with  the  action,  and  appears  to  hare  never  been  other  than  a  woolen 
bridge  over  an  unimportant  though  picturesque  chasm.  The  Boite  bridge  was  of  stoo^ 
as  in  the  picture,  and  its  age  may  be  inferred  from  its  falling  down  a  few  years  9^  It 
stood,  too,  though  sunk  out  of  sight,  in  the  same  relation  with  the  field,  the  castle,  aod 
Mount  Zuoco,  as  Titian's  bridge.  But  if  holding  to  the  bridge,  I  must  acknowledgfl  < 
correction  as  to  the  lions  on  the  Venetian  banner.  With  Ridolfi,  I  called  them  '  the  lic>Q3 
of  St.  Mark.'  It  is  now  pointed  out  that  they  were  the  cognizance  of  the  Cornari ;  while 
again,  the  general  whom,  with  others,  I  had  supposed  to  1m  Alviano,  is  shown  to  be  mc^ 
likely,  and  for  curious  reasons,  Gomaro. 

*  I  may  be  allowed  perhaps  a  word  upon  the  drawing,  now  in  my  possession,  since  our 
authors  seem  to  regard  its  Titian  origin  with  some  mistrust.  It  agrees  with  the  colour 
sketch  of  the  Uffizi  in  being  nearly  square,  whereas  Fontana  represents  an  oblong  picture, 
with  a  group  of  knights,  unimportant  as  regards  the  subject,  filling  up  the  extra  space. 
and  looking  like  additions.  This  square  shape  was  ratner  a  favourite  with  Titi&Qf  ^ 
witness  his  *  Venus  Worship,'  and  *  The  Bacchanal  at  Madrid.'  In  such  pictures,  too, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  principal  figure  dose,  up  to  ono  side,  and  here  m 
general  is  so  placed.  Then  there  are  various  emendations  in  a  different  ink,  upou  ^^^° 
no  copyist  would  have  ventured,  and  several  curious  differences.  An  Albanian  horse- 
man, idtered  in  Fontana  to  a  common  soldier,  heads  the  charge  in  his  queer  streaming 
garments,  and  the  falling  horseman  differs  in  the  turn  of  the  head  from  Fontana^  tern 
the  Uffizi  sketch,  and  from  a  chalk  study  attributed  to  Titian.  ^  But  the  most  InUresUog 
variation  is  a  change  in  the  entire  cast  of  light  and  shade.  The  composition,  divided  by 
the  ravine,  takes  the  shape  of  a  V.  Now  in  the  drawing  the  centre  of  this  is  %^^  '^^^ 
in  the  coloured  sketch  it  is  as  distinctly  dark,  throwing  the  two  chief  groups  broadlj 
into  light.  A  whito  horse  is  actually  altered  into  a  black  one  to  efibct  this.  These  m 
other  points  suggest  that  the  drawing  might  have  been  tnJcen  up  after  a  lapse  of  tnoe 
and  zamodelled,  and  there  waa,  we  know,  an  interval  of  twenty'-flva  years  betweeo  tf« 
commencement  and  the  finishing  of  the  picture.  Surely  all  this  says  much  for  ^^ 
genuineness  of  the  drawing? 
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This  was  Titian*B  sole  attempt  at 
a  great  historical  compositioD,  and 
throaghout  it  is  thoroughly  Titian- 
esque.  Without  the  powerful 
drawing  of  Bnonarotti,  or  the 
classical  correctness  of  Baphael, 
it  is  ahundantlj  more  interesting 
and  lifelike.  He  takes,  adapt- 
ing them  to  his  purpose,  the 
actual  features  of  the  scene,  the 
castle  flaming  on  its  height,  a 
burning  house  (mentioned|  hke  the 
^rl,  in  narratives  of  the  battle), 
the  ravine,  the  bridge,  a  storm  of 
ndn,  and  lightning  in  the  distance, 
fie  shows  the  men  in  armour  as 
they  lived  (with  the  singular  ex- 
ception of  the  German  side);  he 
^ves  a  portndt  of  the  general ;  he 
minxes  dead  and  djing  in  a  hideous 
and  almost  indistinguishable  mass 
which  is  fearfully  true. 

The  following  year,  1539,  was 
marked  by  anoi£er  picture  of  com* 
TTianding  size,  and  which  fortunately 
remains  to  justify  its  reputation. 
The  vast  canvas  of  the  '  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple '  ^pradnally  dis- 
plays itself  as  the  visitor  paces  one 
cf  the  long  galleries  of  the  Acca- 
demia  at  Venice.  Titian  had  to 
make  room  for  two  door- ways  in  its 
original  site,  and,  to  accommodate 
one  of  them,  filled  half  his  compo- 
sition with  a  flight  of  steps,  but  he 
has  made  them  subservient  to  a 
grand  effect,  as  the  high  priest 
stands  at  the  top  to  receive  the 
simple  Child-Virgin  ascendingalone, 
while  a  noble  group,  mostly  Vene- 
tian senators,  observe  her  from 
below.  These  form  the  gorgeous 
part  of  the  picture ;  larger  thfua  life 
they  are  so  real  seen  from  a  distance, 
that  they  might  turn  and  look  at 
the  advancing  stranger.  Above 
their  Jieads  rise  mingling  with  the 
.clouds  the  dolomites  of  Oadore,  for 
among  palaces  and  pageants. he 
must  needs  have  the  vista  of  his 
mountain  land. 

Thus  was  Titian*B  grasp  showing 
itself  even  larger  and  more 
XX>werftil  witb  age;  thus  was  he 
raising  Venice   to  the  height  of 


pictorial  fame,  while  yet  he  had 
never  seen  Rome;  he  was  still  a 
provincial,  and  he  was  now  between 
sixty  and  seventy !  But  the  time 
was  at  hand.  In  1542,  he  painted 
at  Venice,  Banuccio,  a  youthful 
member  of  the  Famese  family,  and 
the  following  year  was  the  guest 
of  Cardinal  Famese,  grandson  of 
Paul  III.,  at  Bologna,  and  travelled 
with  the  splendid  cavalcade  that 
accompanied  the  Pope  when  he  met 
the  Emperor  near  Parma.  Soon 
after,  at  Bologna,  he  produced  that 
magnificent  portrait  of  Paul,  which 
was  to  rival  Baphael's  Leo,  which 
would  pass  under  the  searching 
glance  of  Michelangelo,  and  which 
was  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Boman  world.  No  wonder  that  it 
should  be,  as  our  authors  describe 
it,  one  oi  'the  most  remarkable 
creations  of  a  period  in  which  all 
that  Titian  did  was  grand  and  im- 
posing;' and  most  r^reshing  it  is 
to  know  that  amidst  all  the  wreck- 
age that  has  befallen  Titian's  works, 
this,  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
shines  perfectly  preserved  in  its 
original  splendour. 

B)  was  at  last  through  a  succes- 
sion of  intrigues — ^parfc  of  the 
rivalry  between  Pope  and  Emperor 
— ^that  Titian  in  1545  was  got  to 
Bome.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  son  Orazio ;  an  escort  of  seven 
riders,  provided  by  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  took  him  the  last  parfc  of 
the  way,  and  the  Belvedere  was 
prepared  for  his  reception.  Vasari 
was  appointed  to  show  him  the 
wonders  of  Bome — the  antiques, 
which  especially  astonished  him — 
the  tapestries  of  Baphael,  the 
'  Stanze,'  where  Del  Piombo  was 
also  his  companion;  and  one  day 
the  painter  of  the  Last  Judgment 
made  him  a  call !  He  writ^  de- 
lighted to  Aretino,  and  wishes  he 
had  come  twenty  years  before ;  and 
Aretino  writes  in  reply  :  *  1  long  for 
your  return,  that  I  may  hear  what 
you  thuik  of  the  antiques,  and  how 
&r  you  consider  them  to  surpass 
the    works   of   Michelangelo.     I 
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want  to  know  how  far  Buonarotti 
approaches  or  surpasses  Raphael  as 
a  painter,  and  to  talk  with  jou  of 
Bramante's  Church  of  St.  Peter.*  He 
ends  with  '  remember  not  to  lose 
yourself  in  contemplation  of  the  Last 
Judgment  at  the  Sistine,  lest  you 
should  be  kept  all  the  winter  from* 
the  company  of  Sansovino  and  my- 
self.' 

More  than  the  winter  was  spent 
in  Bome,  and  one  chief  result  was 
the  *  Danae  of  Naples,*  a  very  profit- 
able thing,  for  replicas  were  ordered 
right  and  left.  It  is  curious  to  con- 
template this  as  having  been  painted 
under  the  roof  of  a  Pope,  and  for 
one  of  his  fSamily.  What  is  there 
in  it  of  Buonarotti,  or  of  Raphael  ? 
No,  Titian  is  Titian  still ;  perhaps 
a  little  more  care  in  the  drawing 
is  observable,  but  it  is  absolute 
breathing  nature,  of  the  Roman 
rather  than  of  the  Venetian  type, 
while  a  subtle  but  unmistakeable 
suggestion  of  evil  betrays  the 
atmosphere  of  a  place  even  more 
corrupt  than  Venice,  Ferrara,  or 
Mantua. 

Titian  returned  by  way  of 
Florence  —  where  Duke  Cosimo, 
benighted  man,  actually  declined  to 
sit  to  him — and  we  may  believe 
reached,  with  much  satisfaction,  his 
quiet  home,  shady  garden,  moun- 
tain prospect,  and  Aretino's  talk, 
often,  as  we  know,  not  so  much 
amiss.  There  his  daughter  Lavinia 
was  growing  up  in  sweet  and  modest 
beauty,  and  becoming  a  frequent 
subject  for  her  father's  pencil — 
waving  her  fan  of  a  summer's  after- 
noon, as  in  the  Dresden  picture,  or 
lifting  a  basket  of  fruit  above  her 
head,  as  in  that  of  Berlin.  Who 
that  has  seen  that  charming  face 
can  forget  it?  Who  can  rail  to 
note  the  puritv  of  this  girl  of  the 
lagoons,  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  her  aunt  from  Cadore?  Who 
cannot  understand  her  father's  de- 
light in  depicting  this  '  absolute 
mistress  of  his  soul,'  as  he  once 
wrote  of  her  P  He  was  not  so  happy 
in  all  his  fiunily.      Pomponio,  the 


priest,  was  every  way  a  disgrace, 
and  his  father's  unceasing  petitions 
for  a  benefice  while  he  was  yet  a 
lad,  and  his  flatteries  and  intrigues 
for  years  on  behalf  of  this  disso- 
lute son  among  ecclesiastical  and 
other  potentates,  are  sad  to  read. 
But  Titian  lived  when  bishops, 
dukes,  and  kings  were  all  greedj 
alike. 

He  knew  where  to  make  a  hand- 
some present  of  a  picture,  bn: 
haggled  much  about  his  prices  with 
corporations,  secular  or  sacred,  and 
not,  perhaps,  without  reason.  On 
every  journey  to  Cadore  he  passed 
through  Serravalle,  and  at  this  time 
he  painted,  and  had  long  litigatbn 
over,  an  altar-piece  for  its  church. 
Few  travellers  suspect^  as  they  ap- 
proach that  picturesque  little  town, 
climbing  with  fragments  of  walls 
and  towers  up  the  hills  on  either 
side,  that  within  its  inconspicuoDs 
'  daomo '  is  hidden  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Titian.  Our  authors  do 
not  scruple  to  say  that  it  ^  marked 
a  step  in  advance  of  all  the  master's 
previous  works.'  We  should  hardly 
go  so  far,  but  it  is  a  picture  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  'Assumption,' 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The 
Vii^n  in  glory  is  surrounded  by 
the  same  lovely  cherub  world,  while 
below  stand,  not  the  whole  apostohe 
group,  but  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Andrew  only,  two  magnificent 
figures,  'powerful  as  Michelangelo/ 
say  our  present  authorities.  But 
there  is  a  more  definite  reminiscence 
of  his  Boman  visit.  Beneath  the 
cloud-borne  Virgin  lies  a  distant 
mountain  lake,  where  he  has  intro- 
duced the  two  boats  and  the 
familiar  figures,  slightly  altered,  of 
Raphael's  'Miraculous  Draught' 
Titoan,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  must 
have  sketched  them  from  the  tidies- 
try.  That  no  engraving  or  photo- 
graph of  this  grand  work  exists  is 
surprising. 

The '  Supper  at  Emmaus'  (Cadore, 
not  Jeruscdem,  in  the  distance),  and 
more  'Venuses,'  one,  now  at 
Florence,    and  another    (with  an 
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organ) ^  at  Madrid,  belong  to  this 
period.  In  these,  to  our  mind,  in- 
ferior taste  marks  the  sacred  and 
profane  alike. 

Let  ns  pass  on  to  a  notable  event,  a 
jonmej  more  remarkable  than  that 
to  Rome,  for  it  was  across  the  Alps, 
into  the  great  mystic  Nibelnngen 
land — the  region  of  Diirer's  *  Melan- 
cholia ' — into  the  midst  of  the  rag- 
ing conflicts  of  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic. Titian,  at  seventy-one,  obeyed 
the  snmmonsof  Charles  V.,  and  with 
humble  apology  to  his  papal  patrons, 
and  travelling,  we  may  note,  by 
Ceneda  and  Cadore,  joined  the 
Imperial  Court  at  Augsburg.  Here 
he  painted  that  portrait  of  Charles 
riding  to  battle  of  which  we  have 
spoken ;  Miihlberg  had  happened 
only  the  year  before,  and  horse  and 
all  were  here  to  be  immortalised  by 
the  great  Venetian.  His  portraits, 
at  this  time,  had  they  been  preserved, 
would  have  set  before  us  all  the 
great  notabilities  of  the  Empire — 
King  Ferdinand,  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, Maurice  of  Saxony,  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and 
the  captive  Elector,  in  the  black 
armour  he  wore  at  Miihlberg.  The 
pictures  almost  all  perished  at  the 
burning  of  the  Pardo  in  Madrid.  A 
second  portrait,  however,  of  Charles, 
equally  illustrative  of  the  man  and 
of  the  day,  remains  at  Munich. 
Titian  can  paint  a  'Melancholy' 
after  his  sort,  and  it  is  an  Emperor 
sitting  soured  and  silent  in  a  comer. 

On  his  return,  Titian  stayed 
a  while  at  Innsbruck  to  paint  the 
tbree  children  of  Ferdinand,  and  in 
October,  late  enough,  crossed  the 
mountains  homeward.  Was  it 
then  he  was  caught,  as  the  story 
goes,  in  the  snow  at  St.  Lucia,  near 
Caprile,  and  had  to  stay  a  fortnight 
with  the  *  Parroco  '  ?  It  would  lie 
in  his  way  from  the  Brenner  to 
Cadore. 

Two  years  later,  1550,  he  was  at 


Augsburg    again,    having    in    the 
meanwhile  been  to  Milan  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  ominous  Philip  of 
Spain,  whom  he  was  sent  for  to 
paint— a  large  full-length  now  at 
Madrid.     How  this  and  others  dif- 
fering only  in  dress  were  produced 
by  aid  of  a  single  vigorous  sketch  is 
one  of  the  curious  details  unearthed 
by  our  authors.  Another  interest  be- 
longs to  the  portrait,  since  it  was 
this  that  helped  to  betray  the  heart 
of  Mary  Tudor, — the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gaiy,  who  sent  it,  requesting  that 
it  should  be  '  seen  at  a  fitting  dis- 
tance, Titian's  pictures  not  bearing 
to  be  looked  at  too  closely.'   Yet  an- 
other business  of  Titian's  at  Augs- 
burg has  its  pathetic  side.    Charles 
wished  for  a  picture  of  himself  as  a 
penitent,  with  all  the  saints  inter- 
ceding for  him  before  the  Majesty 
of    Heaven;     a    picture    to    take 
with  him  to  the  lonely  convent  of 
Yuste,  and  upon  which  in  the  end 
his  dying  eyes  were  fixed.     Titian 
stayed  all  the  winter  at  Augsburg, 
where,  he  writes,  *  We  are  all  dying 
of  cold,'   and  sat  himself  to  the 
painstaking  but   soulless   Cranach 
before  returning  to  Venice,  which 
he  only  reached  in  August.     His 
sister  Orsa  was  now  dead ;  the  young 
Lavinia,  shortly  to  be  marrieid  and 
to  live  at  Serravalle,  was  mistress 
of  his  household;   Pomponio  was 
still  draining  him  of  money;  and 
Orazio  working  faithfully  at  his  side, 
the  head  of  a  sort  of  art  factory. 
However    importunate    about    his 
payments  and  pensions — and  truly 
the  latter  were  more  often  promised 
than  paid — he  seems  to  have  been 
no  niggard  at  home,  and  could  en- 
tertain royally;    keeping    at    this 
time  much   company,   perhaps  all 
the  more  because  of  a  curious  affec- 
tion which  at  seventy-five  he  could 
not    understand.     He    complained 
to    a   surgeon  that,    *  if  one  day 
eager  to  paint,  he  was  unable  the 


*  Titian,  among  his  other  delights,  had  bought  an  organ  for  his  house,  and  liked 
perhaps  to  paint  its  portrait. 
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A  similar  order  respecting 
Quakers  was  issued  in  October 
1658,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Biichard  Cromwell. 
And  all  Quakers'  books  found  in 
the  gaol  were  to  be  burnt,  especially 
those  in  the  custody  of  Thomas 
Courtis,  a  Quaker,  and  now  a  pri- 
soner. This  was  probably  the  same 
Thomas  Courtis  who  was  convicted 
of  swearing,  a  curious  offence  for  a 
Quaker.  What  he  said  was  merely 
'  God  is  my  witness,'  which  he  pro- 
bably considered  something  very 
different  from  an  oath. 

We  get  the  titles  of  two  Quaker 
books  in  an  examination  apparently 
of  a  lady  of  fortune.  Mary  Erberie, 
being  arrested  with  Joane  Ingrum, 
her  servant,  and  John  Browne, 
whose  name  seems  appropriate  for 
a  footman,  said  that  she  was  going 
to  Launceston  to  visit  some  pri- 
soners there,  and  that '  shee  owneth 
those  people  that  are  by  the  world 
scomefully  called  Quakers,'  She 
also  admitted  having  two  books, 
one  intituled  'To  all  that  would 
know  y*  way  to  theKingdome,  &c.,' 
and  the  other  'Certaine  papers 
^ch  ig  ye  ^ord  of  the  Lord,  as  was 
moved  &om  the  Lord  by  his  ser- 
vants to  several  places  and  persons, 
that  they  maie  bee  left  without  ex- 
cuse, and  God  maie  bee  cleare  when 
hee  judges,  and  justified  in  his 
judgements.' 

I  have  not  met  with  many  of  the 
curious  Scriptural  names  supposed 
to  be  characteristic  of  this  period. 
No  Stand  £iist  on  High  Stringer,  or 
Kill  Sin  Pimple,  appears  in  Devon- 
shire. Abigail,  Bhoda,  Sampson, 
'  Precilla,'  do  not  seem  very  extra- 
ordinary. Now  and  then  we  notice 
Elnathan,  Archelaus,  Mephibosheth, 
Sarepta,  'Belshazer,'  John  Bap- 
tiflta,  and  so  forth.  'Pentecost' 
was  a  name  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  Christopher,  Bartholomew, 
Christian,  were  always  common. 
Armonell,  Petronell,  Wilmot  (fe- 
male), Hannibal,  Scipio,  Sibilla, 
Melior,     are    not     Biblical.      The 


name  '  Alpha '  was  probably  given 
on  the  principle  on  which  Mr. 
Bumble  named  the  foundlings  in 
the  workhouse,  and  '  £levant 
Stoodley '  was  no  doubt  a  nick- 
name. '  lago '  seems  to  have  been 
not  very  uncommon  as  a  surname. 
'  Brute '  was  an  unpleasant  English 
form  of  Brutus.  ^Welthian'  and 
<  Dameme  '  were  Christian  names 
of  women.  Their  derivation  is  a 
riddle  which  I  give  up. 

An  instance  of  the  Protector's 
assumption  of  more  than  regal 
power  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  Castle  of  Exeter.  The  Assizes 
and  Sessions  for  the  conntj  had 
been  held  there  for  generations, 
and  the  Justices  had  laid  oat  large 
sums  in  erecting  within  it  *  houses, 
places,  and  seats  of  judicature.' 
But  in  1655  they  had  to  appoint 
Colonel  Robert  Shapcote  ^  to  attend 
Generall  Disbrowe  for  the  obtayn- 
ing  of  a  grant  of  the  said  Castie 
of  Exon,  and  the  said  bowses  and 
places  of  Judicature  from  his  high- 
nes  the  Lord  Protector,  to  and  for 
the  use  of  this  county,  according 
to  his  highnes  gratious  promise  in 
that  behalfe.' 

General  Disbrowe,  otherwise  Des- 
borough,  was  the  major-general 
commanding  the  western  district. 

At  last  there  came  a  time  when 
the  Justices  of  Devon  thought  them- 
selves called  upon  again  to  come  to 
the  front  in  public  affairs.  The  great 
Protector  had  been  laid  among  his 
royal  predecessors  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  His  son  had 
succeeded  him  as  quietly  as  a  Prince 
of  Wales  generally  succeeds  his 
father,  but  within  few  days  he  had 
passed  away,  neither  in  anger,  nor  in 
battle.  The  times  were  out  of  joint. 
It  seemed  almost  certain  that  the 
country  would  become  a  prey  to 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  turned  to  him 
upon  whom  the  weight  and  fate  of 
England  appeared  to  hang — the 
Devonshire  gentleman  who  held  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  North. 
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Many  years  bad  passed  since  old 
Sir  Thomas  Mock  (or  Monncke, 
as  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  delighted 
to  write  his  name),  of  Potheridge, 
in  North  Devon,  having  kept  his 
house  too  open  to  his  friends,  found 
himself  compelled  to  keep  it  shnt 
against  his  creditors.  Being  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  King  on  his 
visit  to  Devonshire  in  1625,  he 
applied  to  the  under-sheri£P  for  im- 
munity from  arrest  on  that  occa- 
sion. That  functionary  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  described  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  James  as  *  bred  in 
nothing  but  in  craft,  extortion,  and 
corruption.*  At  any  rate  the  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  knight 
proceeded  to  Exeter,  where  he  was 
taken  by  the  bailiffs,  and  lodeed  in 
the  debtors'  ward.  He  had  left  at 
home  his  younger  son  George,  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  waiting  for  his 
commission  in  the  army.  This  ener- 
getic young  gentleman,  hearing  of 
the  breach  of  flEtith  of  which  his 
father  had  been  the  victim,  rode 
straight  to  Exeter,  caught  the 
under-sheriff  in  the  CasUe,  and 
caned  him  publicly  in  a  way  which 
would  probably  have  been  described 
in  one  of  his  own  indictments  as 
*verberavit,  vulneravit,  et  male- 
tractavit,  ita  quod  de  vit&  maxime 
desperabat.'  How  he  got  away 
from  the  javelin-men,  hue  and  cry, 
posse  camitatfiSy  or  whatever  force 
the  man  of  law  could  dispose  of, 
does  not  appear.  Had  he  been 
caught  he  would  no  doubt  have 
had  to  stand  in  the  pillory  with  a 
paper  in  his  hat  signifying  '  This  is 
the  fellow  that  beat  the  under- 
sheriff.'  It  may  be  feared  that  his 
conduct  was  avenged  on  his  father, 
for  poor  Sir  Thomas  appears  to 
have  died  in  the  sheriff's  prison  two 
years  afterwards.  Certain  it  is 
that  George  Monk  quitted  Devon- 
shire, joined  the  army  at  the  Isle 
of  Bbe,  and  soon  learned  to  con- 
duct lumself  with  equal  bravery 
and  greater  discretion.  From  that 
time  he  saw  whatever  service  was 


to  be  seen,  in  the  Low  Countries, 
in  Northumberland  against  the 
Scote,  in  Ireland  against  the  rebels. 
The  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War  found  him  in  command  of  a 
regiment,  but  he  had  the  luck  to 
be  taken  prisoner  by  Fair&ix,  and 
kept  in  captivity  until  the  end  of 
the  war  in  England.  Towards  the 
end  of  1646  he  took  the  Covenant, 
joined  the  army  of  the  Parliament, 
and  served  with  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
He  was  not  so  gifted  Ba  some  of 
the  '  warlike  saints '  in  expounding 
Scripture  or  spouting  politics,  but 
probably  he  was  not  less  valued  by 
his  chief.  The  great  general  and 
statesman  of  1650  was  himself  very 
far  removed  from  the  fanatical 
Captain  Cromwell  of  1642,  and 
could  appreciate  a  trusty  officer 
who  knew  perfectly  how  to  do  his 
duty,  and  also  how  to  hold  his 
tongue .  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
Monk  is  '  a  taciturn  man ;  speaks 
little;  thinks  more  or  less;  does 
whatever  is  doable  here  and  else- 
where.* 

After  the  pacification  of  Scotland, 
Monk  obtained  the  conmiand  of  a 
fleet,  with  which  he  succeeded  in 
beating  the  great  Admiral  Van 
Tromp.  And  now,  in  1659,  having 
held  for  five  years  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Scotland,  he  was  marching 
south  with  a  well-disciplined  army 
of  8,000  veterans,  to  bear  his  part 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  gentlemen  of  Devon,  seeing 
that  one  of  themselves  had  risen  so> 
high,  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  impress  their  opinions  on  the 
authorities.  They  forwarded  the 
following  address  *to  the  Bight 
Honourable  William  Lenthall,  Esq.^ 
Speaker  of  the  Parliament,'  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bampfield,  who  had 
been  member  for  Exeter,  and 
Speaker  of  Richard  Cromwell's 
House  of  Commons : 

We,  the  gentiy  of  the  county  of  Devon, 
finding  onrseiyes  without  a  regular  Govem- 
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ment  (after  your  last  interruption)  designed 
a  public  meeting  to  consult  remedies,  and 
which  we  could  not  so  conveniently  effect 
till  this  week  of  our  general  Quarter  Ses- 
sions at  Exon,  where  we  found  divers  of  the 
inhabitants  groaning  under  high  oppressions, 
and  a  general  defect  of  trade,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  many,  and  fear  of  the  like  to  others, 
which  is  as  visible  to  the  whole  County,  that 
occasioned  such  disorders  as  were  no  small 
trouble  and  disturbance  to  us,  which,  by 
God's  blessing  upon  our  endeavours,  were 
soon  suppressed  and  (quieted  witJiout  blood ; 
and  though  we  find,  since  our  first  purposes, 
an  alteration  in  the  state  of  affiiirs,  by  your 
re-establishment  at  the  helm  of  Government, 
yet  conceive  that  we  are  but  in  part  re- 
dressed of  our  grievances,  and  that   the 
chief  expedient  will  be  the  recalling  all 
those  members  who  were  secluded  in  1648, 
and  sat  before  the  first  force  upon  the  Par- 
liament,   and   also  by  filling   up  vacant 
places,  and  all  to  be  admitted  without  any 
oath,    or    engagement   previous    to  their 
entrance,  for  which  things,  if  you  please  to 
take  a  speedy  course,  we  shall  defend  ^ou 
against  all  opposers  and  future  interruption, 
with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  for  the  accom- 
plishment whereof  we  shall  use  all  lawful 
means,  which  we  humbly  conceive  may  best 
•conduce  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
nation. 

A  similar  letter,  or  a  copy  of  this 
one,  was  sent  to  General  Monk.    It 
reached  him  while  he  was  on  his 
way  from  Scotland.    Whether  he 
had  at  this  time  determined  to  play 
the  part  of  a  king-maker,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  more  inclined  to  the 
part  that  Cromwell  played  hefore 
him,  or  to  the  part  that  Washington 
played  long  afterwards,  no  man  can 
tell.     He  was  now  a  very  different 
•character  from  the  impnlsive  boy 
who  caned  the  nnder-sheriff.     He 
was  impenetrable  as  William  the 
Silent    of    Orange,     or    President 
Orant  of  America.      Probably  he 
had  no  fixed  determination  at  all, 
ftnd  was  calmly  watching  the  conrse 
of  public  opinion.     What  is  most 
certain  is  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  having  his  hand  forced  by  the 
Justices  of  Devon,  though  he  paid 
them  the  compliment  of  answering 
their  address.     He  wrote  to  them 
from  Leicester,    on    January   21, 
1660,  the  curious  letter  which  may 
be  read  in  Harris's  Charles  IL,  in 


which  he  argued  against  their  pro- 
posals, and  pointed  out  the  danger 
that  the  secluded  members  might 
attempt  to  restore  the  Monarchy. 
He  reminded  them  that  many  vested 
interests  had  sprung  up  since  the 
war ;  that,  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries, 
had  acquired  rights  which  tiiey 
could  not  be  expected  to  relinqni^; 
that,  in  civil  affairs,  the  estates  of 
the  King,  Queen,  bishops,  and  deans 
and  chapters  had  been  sold,  resold, 
settled  on  marriages,  &c.  He 
showed  that  a  Eang  would  be  bound 
to  overturn  these  arrangements, 
both  civil  and  spiritual^  and  that 
therefore  the  attempt  to  restore 
Monarchy  would  certainly  produoe 
a  fresh  war,  in  which  all  these 
interests,  and,  above  ail,  the  army, 
would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Eepublic.  It  was,  therefore,  his 
opinion  that  such  a  government  *in 
the  way  of  a  commonwealth'  should 
be  established  as  might  be  com. 
prehensive  of  all  interests  both 
spiritual  and  civil,  *  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  weal  and  peace  of  Uie 
whole.* 

Yet  it  Reems  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  tlm  demonstratiofi 
made  by  his  native  county  may 
have  had  some  effect  in  influencing 
the  resolution  of  the  general,  es- 
pecially if,  as  we  are  assured,  it 
was  the  original  precedent  which 
was  shortly  followed  by  moat  of  the 
counties  and  boroughs. 

Monk  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  as  Knight  of 
the  Shire  for  Devon,  his  ooU^tgue 
being  Sir  John  Northcote,  a  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  events  that  resulted  belong 
to  general  history.  All  that  con- 
cerns our  story  is  that  the  younger 
son  of  an  embarrassed'  squire,  who 
fled  from  his  home  in  sore  danger 
of  a  prosecution,  returned  to  it  at 
last  as  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  his  native  county. 
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ALMOST  every  picturesque  le- 
gend is  told  and  re-told,  in 
varions  way^  and  in  different 
languages,  till  at  length  some  man 
of  genius,  to  whom  it  is  peculiarly 
sympathetic,  takes  it  and  tells  it 
supremely  well ;  from  which  time  it 
becomes  his  alone — his  version  re- 
inains  the  one,  and  all  others,  looked 
upon  now  as  mere  tentative  efforts, 
drop  into  obscurity,  often  without 
even  a  straggle  to  stand  against 
their  more  powerful  rival.  To  take 
the  most  notorious  example,  how 
Marlowe's  and  all  other  FausU  have 
disappeared  before  the  greatest,  in 
spite  of  Charles  Lamb*s  half-hearted 
protest.  And  Lytton's  King  Arthur^ 
and  Blackmore's,  and  other  treat- 
ments of  the  subject  on  which 
Milton  longed  to  try  his  hand — 
-where  are  they  beside  Tennyson's  ?  * 
As  a  rule,  when  a  subject  has  been 
thus  entirely  identified  in  literature 
-with  one  name,  there  is  no  further 
attempt  to  make  use  of  it ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  there  is  a  modem 
Hamlet,  and  one  by  a  poet  of  es- 
tablished, and  in  his  own  country 
of  the  highest,  fame.  The  greatest 
of  Danish  poets  has  ventured 
^though  indeed  with  a  disclaimer 
of  all  idea  of  rivalry)  to  meet  the 
g^reatest  of  Englishmen  on  his  own 
ground — ^to  dramatise  again  the 
story  which  has  been  made  into 
the  most  famous  of  all  plays.  This 
meeting  of  Shakespeare  and  Oeh- 
lenschlager  is  of  so  great  interest 
that  it  seems  strange  that  (to  the 
best  of  our  belief)  no  Englishman 
has  yet  drawn  attention  to  it;  it 
is  not  easy  to  recall  its  parallel, 
except  indeed  in  Voltaire's  &imous 
attempt  to  show  how  Shakespeare 


ought  to  have  written  OtJieUo — ^re- 
sult, the  so-called  masterpiece  Zaire, 

We  need  not  compare  the  Eng- 
lish Hamlet  with  the  Danish  Amleth ; 
the  former  is  so  universally  known 
that  a  sketch  of  the  latter  will  en- 
able all  our  readers  to  make  the 
comparison  for  themselves.  That 
they  may  see  how  much  each  author 
took  from  the  original  legend,  we 
must  give  this,  as  it  is  told  by  Saxo 
Ghrammaticus,  in  brief  outline ;  but, 
as  it  has  of  late  years  been  pretty 
thoroughly  popularised,  our  outline 
shall  be  very  brief.  Shakespeare,  as 
most  people  know,  took  the  story 
from  the  version  of  Belleforest ;  and 
there  are  few  more  noticeable  things 
in  the  history  of  genius  than  the 
way  in  which  the  little  kernel  of 
universal  human  interest  in  this 
rude  tale  of  barbarous  horrors  struck 
the  reflective  fancy  of  the  poet.  His 
keen  eye  saw  the  immense  dramatic 
strength  of  the  position  of  the 
nephew  who  had  to  revenge  a 
murdered  father,  a  dishonoured 
mother ;  he  was  attracted  by  the 
waywardness  of  intellect  which 
assumed  madness  to  conceal  its 
schemes  of  revenge,  long  brooded 
over :  he,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
put  himself  in  Hamlet's  place,  and 
worked  out  the  result  on  a  delicate 
and  comprehensive  intellect  of  the 
strain  of  a  rough  and  bloody  neces- 
sity. 

How  totally  he  metamorphosed 
the  original  story  we  need  hardly 
say;  he  took,  indeed,  only  the 
situation  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  one  or  two  hints  of  incident,  to 
be  developed  with  enormous  power 
and  imagination.  Here  is  the  le- 
gend (from  which  Belief orest  varies 


*  Though  indeed  one  might  say,  truly  enough,  Where  would  they  have  been  in 
any  case? 
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but  little)  as  it  is  giyen  by  Oehlen- 
Bchlager  in  his  collection  of  the 
stories  of  the  famous  ancient  sagas : 

In  the  time  of  King  Borik  there  died 
Gervendel,  Under-King  of  JutlaDd;  and 
Borik  crowned  his  two  sons,  Hardenrel  and 
Fengo,  in  their  fiEither's  stead.  Hardenyel 
went  forth  on  yojages  as  a  Tiking,  brought 
King  Borik  great  booty,  and  wooed  his 
daughter  Gyrithe.  He  married  her,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Amleth.  But 
FengOi  being  envious,  secretly  murdered 
his  brother,  and  took  in  marriage  his  wife. 

When  Amleth  was  srown  up,  the  re- 
membrance of  his  father  s  murder  affrighted 
him,  and  to  secure  his  own  life  he  made 
both  his  deeds  and  his  words  to  appear  as 
though  he  were  half-witted.  All  his  sayings 
and  answers  were  foolish  and  ridiculous. 
All  his  actions  seemed  like  those  of  a 
bufiRx>n.  He  behaved  more  like  a  goblin 
than  a  man.  Sometimes  he  sat  by  the  fire, 
in  the  ashes,  and  swept  the  coals  backwards 
and  forwards.  Sometimes  he  made  wooden 
hooks,  and  burnt  them  hard  in  the  fire. 
When  they  asked  him  what  he  was  making, 
he  answered,  '  I  am  sharpening  a  spear  to 
avenge  my  ikther^s  death.'  Many,  who 
watched  his  actions  closely,  suspected  that 
he  was  not  so  witless  as  he  seemed,  but  hid 
much  more  wisdom  beneath  a  shrewd  sim- 
plicity and  cunning  madness.  They  re- 
solved to  worm  out  his  secret  by  means  of 
a  fair  woman,  who  should  lure  him  on  to 
love  and  confidential  talk. 

In  two  words  we  may  say  that  a 
friend  warned  him,  and  he  was  not 
entrapped.  It  is  noticeable  that 
this  young  girl,  the  first  faint  fore- 
shadowing of  Ophelia,  had  been 
brought  up  with  Amleth,  and  that 
in  the  end  she  refased  to  betray  him. 
A  propos  of  this  matter  are  given 
seyeral  specimens  of  Amleth's  mad 
sayings  and  doings,  which  are  cer- 
tainly very  like  those  of  a  village 
*  softy.'  Thus,  he  sat  his  horse 
backwards,  his  face  turned  towards 
its  tail — which  was,  says  the  chro- 
nicler naively,  *  a  wonderful  sight  to 
see.'  Going  into  a  wood,  he  met  a 
wolf.  *  Asking  what  it  was,  he  was 
answered,  "  A  young  colt."  He  re- 
plied, "  Of  such  colts  Fengo  has  but 
few  in  his  stable,"  a  saying  which 
those  who  wished  to  believe  that 
his  madness  was  merely  assumed 
ingeniously  tvdsted  into  a  vague 
threat  against  the  King.' 


Soon  they  came  to  the  shore,  where  lay 
the  rudder  of  a  stranded  boat.  They  said 
to  him,  '  Here  is  a  great  knife ;'  to  vindb 
he  answered  that  *  it  must  be  a  fine  has 
for  which  such  a  knife  was  needed.'  Tbea 
they  pointed  out  to  hiooi  the  sand  oa  tk 
sea-shore,  and  bade  him  notice  that  beaidfd 
white  meal.  He  replied,  '  It  is  ground  V 
wind-mills  and  the  white  foam  of  the  sea's 
billows.* 

These  answers  are  the  foundation 
of  the  subtle  and  brilliant  scene  be- 
tween  Hamlet  and  Polonius  (Act 
II.,  scene  2).  Into  what  our  next 
quotation  developed  most  people 
know. 

One  of  Fengo's  friends  eounselled  him  to 
conceal  a  man  in  the  chamber,  when  Am- 
leth was  talking  alone  with  his  mother,  to 
play  the  spy  upon  him;  and  this  fn'ecd 
offered  himself  as  the  spj.  When  Amleth 
was  next  alone  with  Gynthe,  he  feared  thit 
they  might  ensnare  him.  First  he  nc 
round  as  was  his  wont^  flapping  his  arms 
like  wings  and  crowing  like  a  <^ck.  Tben 
he  leapt  upon  a  bimdle  of  straw,  where  the 
spy  lay  hidden,  and  when  he  found  som^ 
thing  hard  there,  pierced  it  with  his  svord. 
Thereon  he  drew  the  body  from  bcneatfe 
the  straw,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  cast  it  to 
the  swine.  He  then  turned  to  his  mother, 
and  said,  '  Thou  shameless  woman !  v'bo 
dost  embrace  thy  husband's  murderer,  vd 
love  him  who  made  thine  only  son  fathff- 
less.  So  do  the  brute  beasts  live,  that  han 
neither  reason  nor  soul.  Thou  shalt  see 
that  it  is  not  without  cause  that  I  make  me 
mad.  He  who  spared  not  his  own  broths 
will  not  be  merciful  to  the  son.  My  Other's 
death  day  and  night  lies  heavy  on  mj 
heart  W  ere  but  the  opportunity  to  rerenge 
him  granted  me !  But  great  subtlety  is 
needed  to  secure  the  foul  murderer.  Weep 
not  for  my  madness  I  If  you  must  grieye, 
grieve  rather  for  your  own  shame  and  in- 
famy !  *  With  sudi  sharp  words  he  turned 
his  mother's  wickedness  into  penitence  and 
fear. 


This  speech  (which,  by  the  waj, 
Belleforest  lengthens  into  a  har 
rangne  of  half  a  dozen  pages)  is  one 
of  the  two  chief  instances  in  which 
Oehlenschlager  departs  from  the 
text  more  widely  than  Shakespeare; 
as  will  be  seen,  he  omits  it  entirely, 
and  with  it  Amleth's  curt  repl/ 
when  asked  where  the  spy  was: 
*  The  swine  have  eaten  him.'  Which, 
as  the  chronicler  remarks,  ^^ 
true. 
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IFengo  vould  fain  faaTe  put  Amleth  to 
leath,  but  he  dared  not,  because  of  GTritha 
Lnd  her  &ther.  He  therefore  sent  him  to 
he  King  of  Bretland  (England).  When 
kjnleth  VHB  about  to  start,  he  bade  his 
not  her,  when  a  year  and  a  day  had  passed, 

0  say  that  she  had  received  tidings  of  his 
teatb,  and  to  hang  the  hall  with  curtains, 
IS  it  were  for  a  funeral  feast.  At  that  time 
ronld  he  surely  return.  To  Bretland  fol- 
o^w^ed  him  two  companions,  with  staves  in- 
;cribed  with  runes,  which  asked  as  a  boon 
»f  the  King  of  Bretland  that  he  shoidd 
rause  Amleth  to  be  slain.  One  night  on 
he  woyage  Amleth  found  these  staves,  and 
tltered  the  runes  thereon  to  a  request  from 
^engo  that  the  British  King  should  huig 
lis  two  companions,  and  give  Amleth  his 
Lnughter  in  marriage. 

A.mletli'8  adventnres  in  England 
^e  need  not  follow,  as  neither 
Sha^kespeare  nor  Oehlenschlager 
3ei*£Qitted  him  to  go  there  ;  snffice 
t  tliat  he  won  a  great  reputation 
ibr  wisdom  hy  telling  nnsavonry 
:mth8  about  the  morals  and  man- 
lers  of  the  King  and  his  family. 
\.fi>er  marrying  the  princess,  and 
remaining  a  year  in  England,  he 
-etnmed  to  the  Court  ofFengo 
[clothed,  for  no  very  obvious  reason, 
n  rags),  and  found  the  hall  hung 
Tvitli  black,  and  his  own  funeral 
*east  going  on,  merry  as  an  Irish 
nralce. 

Then  Amleth  set  himself  to  wait  upon 
he  guests,  to  make  them  more  drunk.  But 
le  kept  drawing  hin  sword  and  sharpening 
t,  which  the  guests  could  not  endure :  so 
hey  drove  a  nail  right  through  scabbard 
md  sword.  He  filled  their  cups  so  often 
hat  they  all  sank  senseless  from  their 
eats.  Then  Amleth  unfastened  all  the 
urtaina  and  tapestry,  wherewith  the  hall 
vas  hung,  and  let  them  fall  over  the  guests, 
astening  them  down  with  the  hooks  he  had 
nade  in  his  childhood,  so  that  none  could 
•scape.  He  then  set  fire  to  the  house,  and 
he  whole  palace  was  burnt  down ;  but  Am- 
eth  ran  quickly  to  the  chamber  whither 
he  King  had  been  convoyed,  sleeping,  by 
lis  followers  [overcome  by  the  libations  of 
he  funeral  feast,  one  may  assume],  and 
akiDg  his  sword  from  the  wall,  hung  his 
»-wzi  [whose  condition  will  be  remembered] 
n  its  place.  Then  he  awaked  him,  crying, 
Fengo !  thy  trusty  servants  are  burnt  to 

1  shea;  and  here  is  Amleth,  with  his  hooks, 
tome  to  avenge  his  father's  death ! '  Fengo 
sprang  up,  but  as  he  snatched  up  the  use- 


less sword  Amleth  struck  him  dead  witk 
his  own. 

This  ends  the  adventures  of  the 
Amleth  of  the  Third  Book  of  Sazo 
Grammaticus  ;  those  narrated  in 
the  Fourth  are  so  utterly  different 
that  their  hero  would  seem  to  have 
been  another  person,  and  neither 
Shakespeare  nor  Oehlenschlager  has 
in  any  way  noticed  them.  Amleth 
commits  bigamy,  marrying  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  has  to  en- 
counter his  lawful  father-in-law  in 
consequence.  Afterwards  come 
battles,  fought  very  often  with  more 
cunning  than  valour,  plots  and 
counterplots  ;  in  the  end  Amleth  is 
killed  in  battle,  and,  strangely 
enough,  his  widow  (the  Scotch  one) 
marries  his  slayer — history  thus  re- 
peating itself  more  quickly  than 
usual. 

How  absolutely  Shakespeare  has 
freed  himself  from  all  control  of  this 
old  legend — how  entirely  histraeedy 
differs  from  it  in  character,  incident 
and  persons — ^we  only  point  out 
now  because  it  was  tins  difference 
which  induced  Oehlenschlager  to 
give  us  a  Danish  version  of  the 
national  saga.  He  is  far  from  find- 
ing fault  with  the  English  fliotrnZe^ — ' 
he  is  proud  that  his  country  has 
furnished  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
immortal  work — ^but  he  wishes  still 
to  protest  against  the  acceptance  of 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  as  a  true 
portrait  of  the  Danish  hero,  a  re- 
production of  the  Amleth  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus.  '  Shakespeare,'  he 
says,  in  the  prefisK^  to  his  play, 
'  took  a  tradition  culled  from  his- 
tory, and  treated  it  freely  afber  his 
own  mind.  His  Hamlet  is  a  sensi- 
tive, philosophic  young  prince,  a 
Protestant '  (this  is  a  Uttle  doubiiul 
— *  the  Ghost '  was  unquestionably 
in  purgatory),  '  who  had  studied  at 
Wittenberg ;  a  thoughtful,  romantic 
sentimentidism  formed  the  basis  of 
his  character — lofty  and  beautiful, 
no  doubt,  but  by  no  means  the 
heroic  spirit.'  The  consciousness  of 
his  want  of  power  to  avenge  his 
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father's  death  brings  him,  Oehlen- 
schlager  thinks,  to  despair,  and 
makes  a  youth,  otherwise  formed  to 
love,  despise  himself  and  all  man- 
kind as  weak  and  wretched.  *  So 
eway  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a 
poetic  twilight  of  partly  assumed, 
partly  real  insanity ;  and  it  is  in  the 
delineation  of  this  state  that  the 
poet  has  shown  his  great  genius.' 

But  the  young  hero  of  the  Danish 
legend  w^as  no  such  half-hearted 
character  as  this  :  our  forefathers 
felt  that  the  true  viking  must  have 
at  once  strength  of  heart,  of  mind, 
and  of  body,  as  many  beautiful 
poems  of  the  Northern  mythology 
may  show  us.  That  the  cleverness 
of  the  heroes  of  that  early  time, 
when  faith  in  the  gods  was  begin- 
ning to  fade  before  the  purer  light 
of  Christianity,  might  sometimes  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  remind  one  of 
the  quality  dl^ified  by  the  same 
name  by  Americans  of  a  much  later 
date,  Oehlenschltiger  does  not  deny; 
but  he  defends  the  cunning  of 
Amleth,  and  thinks  that  his  figure, 
not  justly  portrayed  by  other  singers, 
ought  not  to  be  absent  from  the 
gallery  of  historic  portraits — Axel 
and  Valborg,  Hagbarth  and  Signe, 
Staerkodder,  and  many  others — 
thrown  open,  much  earlier  in  the 
poet's  lifoj  to  his  countrymen. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Danish 
tragedian  to  repeat  that  he  himself 
avowed  that  it  was  *  far  from  his 
intention  to  cope  with  the  immortal 
Shakespeare.'  As  he  says  in  a  let- 
ter dated  just  before  the  production 
of  the  play  in  1846,  *  not  only  does 
my  tragedy  diflTer  from  his  in  that 
he,  like  Von  Tyboe,  puts  the  H  at 
the  beginning,  and  I,  like  Stygotius, 
at  the  end,  but  the  pieces  are  in 
composition  and  character  entirely 
different.  I  have  already,'  he 
goes  on,  *  had  the  pleasure  of 
learning  that  many  competent 
judges  think  well  of  my  Amleth.^ 

And  it  deserved  to  be  thought 
well  of.  Its  author  had  an  unusually 
difficult  task ;  Shakespeare's  treat- 


ment of  the  subject  must  have  ben 
continually  present  to  his  miii 
forestalling  other  methods,  and  k£. 
dering  the  easy  play  of  iuTeatia 
yet  always  to  be  entipely  avoidei; 
but  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  pr> 
ducing,  not  indeed  a  great  tragti: 
(nor,  properly  speaking,  a  tragedi 
at  all),  but  a  bright  and  ^ 
mated  romantic  play— wonderfclT 
fresh  and  spontaneous,  as  the  Kii: 
of  Denmark  noticed  ia  a  letter  '- 
its  author,  for  the  work  of  a  cat 
drawing  so  near  to  the  end  ofb 
labours.  Following  the  origiualray 
more  closely,  in  many  ways,  tk 
Shakespeare,  it  is  yet  in  no  w 
fettered  by  it.  Important  bxxsa 
and  characters  are  added  witb: 
the  slightest  hesitation ;  and : 
almost  every  case  in  "which » 
legend  is  over  rough,  or  is  otie- 
wise  unfitted  for  dramatic  tieu- 
ment,  the  poet's  instinct  has  kef 
him  from  adhering  to  it.  There -^ 
no  possible  comparison  between  tiJ 
play  and  Shakespeare's ;  but  « 
think  that  a  description  that  ejj 
show  the  differences  between  tbs 
will  interest  English  students. 

Oehlenschiager's  tragedy  ist  ^ 
begin  with,  not  half  so  long  ^' 
Shakespeare's,  though  it  is  Ibbt; 
acts,  each  of  them,  except  the  foor'^ 
arranged  in  three  scenes— evideati- 
with  an  eye  to  the  stage-carpenttf  ^ 
requirements.  There  are  ab* 
a  dozen  characters  (including  f^' 
terparts,  more  or  less  exact,  of  C»^ 
dins,  Gertrude,  Horatio,Rosencitit* 
and  Guildenstem)  ;  and  itis  noos- 
able  that  those  of  their  names  vaic^ 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  onp^ 
story  are  mostly  taken  from  the  rit 
of  the  early  Danish  kings-j* 
Humfcle  (whose  surname  ^^y 
'the  bard'— occurs  also  in  ^^^ 
laat),  Rorik,  and  Hngleik;^!; 
Hadding,  who,  if  not  absolQW;. 
King  of  Denmark,  was  one  ott:^ 
most  famous  of  Danish  vikings- 

Characteristically,  the  play  op 
in  a  fisher's  hut  on  the  seorshort 
The    most    noticeable  i&^^ 
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)anish  literatare  is  the  constant 
aflaence  of  the  dark  Northern  sea ; 
nd  its  presence  here  seems  at  once 
0  strike  a  keynote  entirely  different 
rem  that  of  the  English  Hamlet 
?he  Danish  prince,  in  the  Danish 
)lay,  has  jnst  heen  shipwrecked, 
iter  a  roying  expedition  of  a  year 
md  a  half ;  a  fisher- wife  has  given 
lim  rongh  sailor  garments  in 
)lace  of  his  own  drenched  clothes, 
ind,  just  after  the  cnrtain  rises, 
eaves  him  as  she  sees  approaching 
Emnble  Skiald — ^Amleth's  bosom 
Tiend,  who  had,  as  is  nsnal  on  the 
stage,  taken  a  hut  exactly  opposite 
bhe  spot  where  his  prince  was  ship- 
wrecked. Hnmble  tells  Amleth  that 
be  alone  has  escaped  the  wreck,  and 
then  immediately,  their  first  greet- 
ings hardly  over,  breaks  to  him  the 
news  of  his  father's  death  and  his 
mother's  second  marriage,  with  the 
nimour  (ehtirely  believed  by  Hum- 
ble) that  Fengo,  Amleth's  uncle, 
foully  poisoned.  Hardenvil,  whose 
throne  he  now  possesses.  Amleth 
vows  vengeance,  but  declares  that, 
instead  of  endeavouring  at  once  to 
gather  together  a  host  which  shall 
thrust  Fengo  from  his  throne,  he 
will  first  go  alone  to  the  Court,  lull 
the  King's  suspicions  by  his  simu- 
lated folly,  and  make  sure  for  him- 
self that  his  uncle  is  his  feither's 
mnrderer. 

Coming  as  this  scene  does  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  play,  not 
in  any  way  led  up  to,  nor  strength- 
ened by  any  exhibition  of  marked 
character,  its  effect  cannot  of  course 
be  very  great ;  but  its  compression, 
and  that  of  the  next  scene,  give 
great  vigour  and  briskness  of  action 
to  the  first  act,  which  is  clogged 
only  by  the  heaviness  of  the  metre — 
nnrhymed  Alexandrines  (iambic 
hexameters),  surely  of  all  species 
of  verse  the  least  fitted  for  dramatic 


dialogue.  Animated,  however,  as 
this  act  upon  the  whole  is,  one 
cannot  help  remembering  the  won. 
derful  crescendo  of  suspicion  and 
revelation  which  fills  Act  I.  of  Harris 
let — ^the  whole  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  portion  of  the  plot  here 
filling  only  this  first  short  scene  of 
dialogue. 

The  second  scene  of  the  first 
act  takes  place  in  the  palace.  Fengo 
is  alone,  still  troubled  by  the  me- 
mory of  his  sin,  and  trying  to  defend 
himself  against  his  own  conscience. 
To  him  Geruthe  comes,  careworn 
and  restless;  entirely  innocent  as 
she  is  of  allknowledge  of  Hardenvil's 
murder,^  vague  and  terrible  sus- 
picions are  beginning  to  haunt  her. 
After  a  series  of  epigrammatic  ques- 
tions and  replies  (in  the  manner  of 
the  Greek  tragedians)  she  tells  the 
chief  cause  of  her  uneasiness.  In 
the  hall  by  her  chamber  there  stands 
in  a  recess  the  figure  of  Hardenvil,* 
stuffed  with  hemp  and  tow,  and 
fully  accoutred  in  the  dead  warrior's 
armour,  helmet,  shield,  and  sword. 
'Long  had  he  stood  there  peace- 
fully,' she  says,  rather  quaintly; 
but  for  the  last  three  nights  she  has 
beheld  him  in  the  moonlight  step 
swiftly  from  his  place,  and,  ap- 
proaching her  chamber  door,  show 
her  in  his  outstretched  hand  a  little 
golden  cup.  It  is  not  the  common 
rumour  she  has  heard — ^that  she 
would  put  aside — ^but  in  this  there 
is  'something  more  than  natural,' 
and  she  implores  Fengo  to  swear  to 
her  as  a  man,  as  a  soldier,  that  he  is 
guiltless  of  his  brother's  death. 

With  a  villain's  superstitious 
cunning,  Fengo  does  not  answer 
with  a  direct  Ue ;  his  evasion  does 
not  satisfy  her,  but  she  turns  from 
the  subject  to  ask  wearily  where 
Amleth  is — ^why  Andeth  does  not 
come     back  —  almost     suspicious, 


^  And  (unlike  Gheitrade)  of  any  dn  preceding  it  which  might  have  led  Fengo  to  its 
commisnon. 

'  This  figure,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  story,  may  have  been  nncon- 
sciousljsQggettad  by  the  fact  that  in  ^Ta^n^^  the  Queen  has  her  first  husband's  fuU- 
ieogrh  portrsit  on  the  walL 
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perhaps,  that  in  his  case  too  there 
has  been  foul  play.  Her  husband 
replies — after  such  flonrish  as  his 
nature  wills — ^that  in  all  probability 
the  youth's  voyage  will  soon  be 
over ;  he  is  waited  for  daily ;  and 
with  this  hope  Geruthe  tries  to 
satisfy  herself.  To  them  comes 
Vifil,the  King's  confidant — a  bolder 
villain,  one  sees  easily,  than  his 
master — and  the  Queen  at  once 
turns  to  go.  Fengo  asks  how  his 
trusted  courtier  offends  her.  She 
answers,  with  his  face :  it  is  like  no 
honest  man's.  IJngallantly,  her 
husband  replies  that  none  of  us  get 
better-lookmg  as  we  grow  older. 

•  Thyself,  so  late  a  rose,  still  fresh  at  har- 

yest  time ' — 
'  Now  in  the  east  wind  withered  I' 

she  answers  bitterly. 

Only  thorns  remain 
Upon  the  desolate  stalk  that  hannts  thee 

spectre-like. 
Weill    to  the  spectre  soon    this  spectre 

shali  return. 
Meanwhile  the  hollow  shape  that  for  Har- 

denvil  stands, 
When  the  moon's  light  lulls  life  to  sleep, 

awakes  to  life 
And  tells  to  me  the  truth  thou  seek'st  in 

vain  to  hide ! 

With  this  she  leaves  them.  The 
King  laments  the  fading  of  the 
beauty  for  which  he  loved  her  a 
year  ago,  and  again  tries  to  palliate 
the  crime  by  which  he  won  her. 
Then  he  turns  to  anticipations  of 
Amleth's  return,  suggesting,  with 
a  folly  equal  to  his  villany,  a  plan 
for  thrusting  him  into  the  sea  as  he 
is  landing.  This  Yifil  scomfolly 
puts  aside  with  the  remarks  that, 
in  the  first  place,  Amleth  can  swim, 
and,  in  the  second,  he  has  already 
arrived  at  the  palace-gates,  in  mean 
attire,  followed  'like  a  drunken 
man '  by  a  crowd — ^mad,  and  con- 
sequently harmless. 

And  Amleth  enters  wildly,  still 
in  the  fisher's  dress,  his  hair  dis- 
ordered, and  a  large  green  bough  in 
his  hand.  Men  and  women  follow 
him,  with  cheers  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come home ;  but  he  does  not  heed 


them.  He  is  looking  at  his  boug^ 
which  he  has  plucked,  he  sayss  ta 
keep  away  the  swarm  of  hen  XkoA 
follows  him.  He  is  a  clipped  eag!t| 
that  has  been  transformed  br  i 
malicious  Trold  into  the  -pkifd 
form  of  man — ^he,  who  lately  BaiM| 
among  the  clouds  and  rested  on  tlij 
lofty  cliffs,  to  whom  as  he  flew  tiie 
whole  earth  belonged.  From  liii 
eyrie  in  the  far  north  he  scretiEel 
the  sigfnals  for  the  storms,  he  b.rr 
the  gales  himself;  with  bis  dbivf 
he  scraped  the  snow  together  on  tk 
mounts-top,  he  rolled  it  down  a 
mighty  heaps  that  smothered  to?:  i 
and  castle.  Then  on  a  bright  6t  I 
of  summer  he  flew  far  away  to  tit  \ 
torrid  desert,  where  the  lions  W , 
neath  him  leaping  on  the  sxk 
appeared  like  mites.  He  fooaf 
many  fair  maids  in  foreign  laridi 
but,  like  their  fiery  sun,  thej^ 
not  please  him ;  the  flowers  wert 
overladen  with  rich  and  oppresi^ 
scents — ^ho  loved  better  the  swe*t 
violets  of  Denmark,  and  her  tenkr 
moonlight :  for  of  the  mooolir^' 
she  spun  golden  hair,  and  paintH. 
the  eyes  of  maidens  with  the  Tiokt* 
hue. 

Sigrid,  the  niece  of  Vifil,  '^ 
present ;  she  has  been  brongbt  q 
with  Amleth,  and  loves  him.  Ef 
goes  to  her,  and  taking  her  bj  vj 
chin,  says  suddenly — 

Ha!  I  should  know  thee;  bnt  of  tlj* 
latter  days  my  memory  has  grown  weik. 

V^l  My  brother's  daughter,  Sigrid.' 
dost  thon  not  remember  her  ? 

Amleth,  Snch  pretty  song-birds  ban  c: 
kinship  with  the  horned  owl. 

Fengo.  Thou  know'st  this  lady,  tboii- 
dost  thou  not,  Amleth?  {As  Gerutkcf- 
proachee.) 

Amleth,    Right  well— she  is  a  wii*- 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  Ham- 
let's 'Excellent well'  to  Polonios. 

Fengo,    Now  my  wife. 

AfiUeth  {gazing  on  her).  She  bears  w 
Hardenvils  golden  ring  on  her  hand ;  soci 
shall  she  bear  rings  of  lead  dxoim  »- 
eyes! 

Geruthe,    Sweet  son,  oome  to  my  H*^ 

Amleth  (avoiding  her).  HaHtkanoM- 
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Then  he  speaks  again  of  his  help- 
ss  manhood,  poor  substitute  for 
ae  lost  power  of  the  eagle ;  he 
impels  Fengo  to  look  him  in  the 
yea — though  his  have  lost  their  old 
sen  mastery — and  tell  him  where 
is  father  is.  Then,  after  a  few 
rords,  being  told  that  he  speaks 
ver- wisely  for  a  fool,  he  replies,  in 
ery  Shakespearian  phrase,  *  O 
jord,  sir!  Wisdom  is  often  best 
poken  by  fools.  See  you  :  first  I 
ought  the  living;  now  would  the 
ead  be  sought — ^Hardenvil's  grave. 
Lnd  the  runes  on  his  headstone  are 
written  and  finished — is*t  not  true, 
Cing  Fengo  ?  '  Not  yet :  they  shall 
>e  soon.  *  Aye — ^soon ! '  says  Am- 
eth,  laughing.  '  I  have  learnt  your 
tone-mason's  trade,  too !  Here  is 
ay  chisel,  that  I  will  hew  the  runes 
Titlial ! '  And  he  draws  his  sword, 
rying  to  the  people,  *  Gome  now, 
^e  bees!  Come,  drove  of  oxen !  Will 
'e  not  follow  me  ?  To  the  King's 
rrave  ! '  All  are  with  him — to  the 
iZing's  grave  !  *  But  slowly,  slowly, 
;hildren  dear.!  For  ye  know  well 
hat  no  cHpped  eagle  can  fly  &st.' 
Chen  savagely  and  swiftly  he  says 
,o  Humble,  as  he  rushes  out,  *  He 
s  my  father's  murderer,  and  I  have 
lim  1 ' 

Fengo  and  Yifil,  left  alone,  show 
^hat  they  suspect  some  hidden 
motive  for  Amleth's  apparent  mad- 
i^ss — ^Fengo  in  this  scene  rather 
xiconsistently  displaying  more  fore- 
sight than  Vim — and  then  we 
x)lJow  to  the  barrow  {Qravhmen) 
T^hither  Amleth  has  led  the  crowd, 
that  loves  him  as  it  loved  his  father. 
9e  bids  the  mason  who  is  carving 
in  inscription  on  Hardenvil's  grave- 
stone desist.  It  is  almost  finished, 
ind  Amleth  reads  with  a  bitter 
laagh  the  words 

To  King  Hardenril  Fengo  raised  this  stone. 
BEow  clearly  posterity  can  read  the 
itory  here — how  fully  will  it  know 
the  buried  man,  and  the  man  who 
built  his  monument ! 
To  King  Harden  Til  Fengo  raised  this  stone ! 
What  need  of  another  word  ? 


Yet  Amleth  asks  for  Humble,  who 
used  to  be — if  his  wandering  mind 
may  be  trusted — a  bard,  in  the  old 
days.  He  shall  sing  to  the  people 
a  lay  of  the  life  and  death  of  flar- 
denvil,  that  they  may  know,  and 
that  posterity  may  learn,  things  un- 
spoken of  on  this  lying  gravestone. 

To  Xing  Haidenvil  Fengo  raised  this  stone  I 

He    spurns    it  sava^ly   with  his 
foot,  and  bursts  out,  in  undisguised 
fury- 
Nay,  nay,  by  Thor !  Too  brief  is  this  life's 

story. 
I  am  a  mason,  as  but  now  I  told  you — 
Yea,  and  a  bard !    Hardenvil's  epitaph 
Shall  in  deep  runes  be  carved  on  the  cold 

stone 
That  lies  heart-deep  in  yonder  scoundrel's 

breast; 
So  you  but  help  me,  friends !    Now,  hands 

to  the  work ! 
Our  chisel's  to  be  sharpened ! 

And  the  act  ends,  as  the  people' 
oheer  and  follow  him. 

That  the  play  opens  brightly  and 
eflfectively,  with  rapid  and  interest- 
ing action,  cannot  be  denied.  Am- 
leth's madness  is  of  course  more 
straightforwardly  and  simply  poetic 
than  that  of  Shakespeare's  wayward 
and  cynical  prince,  though  we 
think  some  lines  that  we  have 
quoted  very  like  bits  of  the  dialogues 
with  Polonius  and  the  Queen; 
perhaps  the  resemblance  was  un- 
avoidable. The  method,  however, 
is  in  these  few  replies,  like  that  of 
Shakespeare ;  while  the  burst  into  a 
rhapsody  of  sheer  descriptive  poetry 
('  When  as  an  eagle  I  flew  aloft,  the 
whole  world  was  mine,'  Ac.)  is 
absolutely  its  opposite,  for  Hamlet, 
beginning  with  bitterness  and  start- 
Hng  home-truths,  is  led  quite  un. 
consciously  to  the  grand  burst, 
*  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man,'  in 
which  he  ^  lets  himself  go '  without 
restraint,  enjoying  the  free  outpour 
of  feeling,  and  probably  knowing 
that  to  &e  dull  minds  of  his  com- 
panions it  will  be  but  a  fresh  proof 
of  madness. 

In  the  second  act  we  find  Sigrid 
(the  Ophelia  of  the  play),  with  her 
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old  imrse  Gunhild,  in  a  hall  whose 
large  doors  are  opened  npon  an 
orchard.  The  moon  shines  through 
the  trees,  and  the  girl  and  the  old 
woman  chat  pleasantly  in  alternate 
rhyme. 

How  still  it  is !    No  smallest  wind 
Sets  the  sweet  leaflets  shaking ! 

GunhUd, 
But  well  I  know  night's  shadows  find 

My  Sigrid's  heart  a-quaking ! 
My  fault  it  is.    Poor  pretty  cSiild  I 

It  shames  me  now,  my  folly. 
I  won,  with  elfin  legends  wild. 

Thy  soul  to  melancholy. 
I  see  thee  sit  and  listen  still — 

Delightful  teiTor  sways  thee. 
But,  when  the  tale  is  o'er,  thy  will 

Scarce  from  thy  seat  can  raise  thee. 

Si^rid, 
Yes,  thou  art  right.    A  child  I  was : 

Now  womanhood  is  nearer, 
And  as  one*s  sixteenth  June  doth  pass 

One's  mind  grows  stronger,  clearer. 

And  although  her  nnrse  smiles  at 
the  wisdom  of  sixteen,  Sigrid  de- 
clares that  her  childish  fears  and 
superstitions  are  past,  that  she  will 
be  a  heroine,  worthy  of  her  descent 
from  a  line  of  heroes.  Before  the 
night  is  over,  she  intends  to  seek 
the  lonely  heath,  where  in  the 
moonlight  the  hares  are  leaping, 
and  to  ask  aid  and  counsel  of  Gyda 
the  witch,  who  sits  like  a  corpse  in 
her  hut,  and  can  summon  spirits  to 
help  all  who  offer  her  the  gold  and 
jewels  that  she  loves.  Sigrid  will 
give  her  a  costly  gem,  if  inretnrn  she 
will  heal  Amleth,  who  did  not  know 
his  old  playfellow,  his  sister  who 
loves  him  more  than  many  brothers ! 
Gunhild's  remonstrances  are  vain, 
and  she  is  forced  unwillingly  to 
follow  her  young  mistress  out  into 
the  night. 

Then  we  are  in  a  wood,  in  the 
clear  moonshine.  Amleth,  led  away 
like  a  madman  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  has  wandered  from  the  Court 
with  Humble — it  would  not  have 
been  over  safe  to  pass  the  night 
beneath  Fengo's  roof.  A  peasant 
whom  Humble  can  trust  will  ftimish 


the  Prince  with  a  hone,  and  he  tI 
ride  to  the  fenj,  cross  to  fmr^ 
and  there  obtain  the  aid  of  Erik. 
Hadding,  nnderlord  of  Venspsd. 
might  also  help,  but  he  owes  \k 
appointment  to  Fengo,  and  is  not  :• 
be  trusted. 

They  see  two  fignres  i^roachii:. 
and  hide  as  Sigrid  and  GtmLL 
pass  by,  the  old  woman  weary  id 
frightened,  the  girl  excited  as! 
resolute.  Amleth,  who  has  j^ 
been  speaking  of  his  love,detenniw 
to  follow  and  protect  her.  Hes 
astonished  and  almost  shocked  t? 
find  that  she  is  seeking  the  hnt :! 
the  witch  who  is  suspected  to  hfi 
helped  in  Hardenvil's  mnrder.  F 
his  faith  in  Sigrid  is  shaken,  hesu 
there  will  be  no  more  for  him  fa 
to  avenge  his  father's  death,  d 
himself  to  die. 

We  enter  then  the  witdi'ste. 
where  G^yda  is  sitting  with  Thrp 
her  'son's  son's  son,'  as  the  ^ri- 
mitive  Danish  phrase  calls  &. 
Perched  on  her  wooden  stool,  s^ 
discourses  to    him    in.    alliterstir! 


verse. 


Times  enough  I« 
Thrym,  have  told  thee 
Oldest  legends 
Of  thy  lineage. 
Sturdy  warriors 
Art  thou  spnmg  from. 
Sons  of  Joton, 
Black  elrea*  brethren. 

What  time  Odin 
Vanquished  Ymer, 
Giants  died 

In  Trolds'  blood  drowning. 
Yet  the  ship  saved 
From  Berggelmer 
Trolds,  to-day 
Not  all  o'erpassed. 

Hfid  the  mountains 
Distant  kinsmen 
Hide  in  hollow 
Cliff-hewn  caverns. 
On  the  heath  here 
Lived  there  longtime, 
Feared  of  all,  my 
Mother's  motJier. 

Yet  though  Jutland 
Cliffs  can  show  not, 
Bocks  reach  far 
Beneath  her  borders. 
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On  the  heath  here, 
Hunk  'neath  sandbankfi. 
Stony  summits 
Lie  low-hidden. 

Thou,  of  dearest 
Son  the  grandson, 
Hear  and  heed 
My  mind's  last  message. 
But  an  oath  thou 
First  must  swear  me, 
Mj  command  in 
Faith  to  follow! 

Thrym  swears  it,  by  that  ancestral 
dood  in  which  the  giants  were 
Irowned ;  and  Gyda  shows  him  her 
^Iden  treasures,  dearest  of  all 
hings  to  the  heart  of  the  Trold.  She 
ets  upon  the  board  a  beaker,  best 
»f  all  the  gifts  men  have  given  her : 
t  was  her  reward  for  helping  Fengo 
n  the  mnrder  of  his  brother.  When 
ihe  is  no  longer  living,  all  these 
hings  mnst  be  bnried  with  her, 
leep  in  the  earth,  that  they  may 
■etomto  theTrolds,  her  forefathers : 
his  is  the  oath  which  she  is  again 
mposing  npon  Thrym,  when,  like  a 
riant  known  to  onr  childhood,  she 
smells  the  blood  of  man,'  and,  dis- 
nissing  the  boy,  welcomes  across 
ler  threshold  Sigrid  and  Gnnhild. 

After  a  moment's  fear,  the  girl 
mminons  courage  to  speak,  and  to 
>fier  her  golden  gi^,  which  is 
rreedily  accepted.  Gyda  promises 
o  gprant  her  boon,  whatever  it  be — 
o  free  her  from  a  hajbed  hasband, 
»r  to  poison  a  rival,  as,  a  year  ago, 
o  win  a  beaker  of  gold,  she  de- 
)riTed  a  king  at  once  of  life  and 
vife  and  crown.  Eagerly,  with  a 
inngenng  after  sin,  she  presses  her 
)vil  services  upon  the  girl;  but, 
ivhen  she  finds  that  it  is  to  do 
ipood  she  is  needed,  turns  upon  her 
nrith  astounded  scorn,  and,  declar- 
ng  her  unfettered  powers  of  ill 
knd  her  entire  incapaciiy  for  good, 
leaps  countless  epithets  of  scorn 
ipon  the  trembling  child,  and  is 
Iriving  her  furiously  from  her 
rat,  when  Amleth  appears  at  its 
threshold,  his  helmet  on  his  head 
Lnd  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
Gryda  breaks  out  in  raving  terror : 


Utgardelok^ !    Ha !    What  dost  thou  send 

me  here? 
Hardenyirs  ghost !    Him  knew  I  from  the 

olden  time — 
From  days  of  youth.    Why  comest  thou 

thus  to  frighten  me, 
A  youth  again?    From  hell  how  hast  thou 

broken  loose 
To  sport  with  Gyda's  fear?    Dost  crave 

again  the  gold 
That  first  waa  thine,  wherewith  thy  brother 

bought  thy  death  ? 
Take  back  thy  beaker,  then  !   Away !    Full 

weU  I  feel 
That  I  am  old— this  terror  fills  with  ice  my 

blood, 
And,  like  a  sharp  wind,  blows  the  marrow 

through  my  bones ! 

Amleth  takes  the  beaker,  and  as 
he  threatens  her  with  his  sword 
(though  with  a  word  of  con- 
temptuous pardon)  she  dies  of 
fright.  Sigrid,  terrified  at  first, 
finds  soon  that  Amleth's  wandering 
wits  are  restored,  and  he,  having 
overheard  her  confession  of  love, 
amid  all  the  horrors  of  the  dead 
witch's  hut  tenderly  clasps  the 
maiden  to  his  breast. 

So  ends  the  second  act,  and  so, 
alas !  ends,  to  all  intents  and  pur« 
poses,  the  part  played  by  Sigrid  in 
the  story.  Shakespeare  does  not 
thus  throw  away  his  charming 
heroines  —  Ophelia,  Desdemona, 
Cordelia,  all  have  important  work 
to  do  at  or  near  the  end  of  the 
tragedies  in  which  they  appear. 
We  cannot  without  a  regret  see 
the  delightful  Sigrid  of  Act  II.  fade 
into  the  shadowy  sketch  of  Acts 
III.  and  V. 

The  third  act  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  endeavours  of  Borik  and 
Hugleik  (Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stem)  to  discover  whether  Amleth 
is  really  mad.  They  ask  him  the 
questions  already  quoted  about  the 
rudder  and  the  sand  on  the  shore, 
to  which  he  replies  with  a  wit 
perhaps  rather  too  primitive  and 
childlike  for  a  modem  audience ; 
and,  after  he  has  thoroughly  puzzled 
them,  the  act  ends  with  the  scene 
in  which  Yifil,  hidden  in  the  suit 
of  Hardenvirs  armour  which  stands 
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by  the  Queen's  chamber-door,  over- 
hears the  interview  between  Amleth 
and  his  mother,  and  is  slain,  having 
betrayed  himsdf  by  an  involuntary 
exclamation  when  the  Prince 
brought  out  Gfyda's  golden  beaker. 
As  Amleth  is  convinced  of  his 
mother's  blamelessness,  and  seems 
anxious  to  soothe  rather  than  to 
reproach  her,  the  long  scene  between 
them  which  Belleforest  suggested 
to  Shakespeare  is  omitted.  Im- 
mediately after  Yifil's  death  and 
Amleth's  cry  of  '  A  mouse  in  the 
straw !  ^  Didst  hear  it  squeak  ?  ' 
the  King  and  his  guards  rush  in ; 
the  pretext  for  the  arrest  of  Amleth 
is  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  he  is 
seized  and  bound.  Here  occurs 
the  strongest  scene  in  the  act,  and 
Oehlenschlager  has  a  situation 
which  was  impossible  in  Shake- 
speare's treatment  of  the  story. 
Before  all  the  Court,  Amleth  de- 
nounces his  father's  murderer  in 
the  most  direct  and  vehement 
language:  all  b'sten  in  terrified 
silence,  and  Fengo  does  not  attempt 
to  answer.  When  at  length  Amleth 
is  led  out  to  prison,  Geruthe  de- 
clares her  bitter  shame,  her  belief 
in  her  husband's  villany,  and,  as 
she  weeping  leaves  the  hall,  vows 
that  her  life  depends  upon  her  son's, 
and  cannot  endure  a  moment  afler 
his  death.  Then  Fengo,  secretly 
rejoiced  that  Amleth  has  got  rid  of 
the  two  accomplices  who  knew  so 
much  —  Vifil  and  Gyda  —  gives 
Hugleik  and  Borik  charge  to  take 
the  prisoner  (under  pretence  of 
aiding  his  escape)  to  Hadding,  who 
will  know  how  to  dispose  of  him 
satisfactorily. 

Thus  ends  an  act  which  is,  except 
in  its  last  strong  position,  not  a 
very  interesting  one.  Its  successor 
introduces  us  to  Hadding's  castle, 
whither  Amleth  is  being  1^,  secretly 
followed,  it  is  hinted,  by  Humble 
and  a  troop  of  faithful  friends. 
The  gloomy  Viking  is  seated  in  his 


hall,  with  jar  and  driuking.kor^ 
alone  but  for  his  thrall  Glum,  wk) 
stands  beside  him  with  folded  huk. 

Hadding  is  a  powerMlj-dnr. 
andnotaltog^ther  anuDsympather. 
character.  He  will  have  no  as&- 
ciatea.  He  has  only  been  raised' 
his  present  rank  a  twelremonti; 
and  he  fears  that  in  the  brother. 
hood  of  revelry  men  woold  forge 
the  respect  due  to  him  as  na'ir- 
lord;  besides,  the  talk  of  ttb: 
home-bred  squires  has  little  inters? 
for  one  whose  life  has  passed :: 
freebooting  descents  upon  t- 
coasts  of  Denmark,  Norwaj,£a? 
land;  whose  delight  has  beet  i 
the  crossing  of  spears  and  »- 
clashing  of  vessels,  with  ws-' 
to  see  a  town  and  to  bam  a  t)^^ 
were  the  same  thought.  He  a- 
talk  peacefully  and  civilly  to  ^ 
thrall,  because — as  he  tells  hi 
in  so  many  words — ^a  thrall  is  i 
watch-dog,  a  being  without  intdlr;-. 
half-way  between  something  vi 
nothing ;  but  all  other  men  heto* 
with  curt  and  savage  insolence. 

The  venerable  priest  TWi 
comes  to  ask  him  to  join  in  to- 
morrow's harvest-feast  to  Frer. 
but  he  contemptuously  decht 
saying,  in  words  whose  liie  bs 
since  been  heard  often  enoud. 
that  he  disbelieves  in  Valhalla} 
gods,  and,  as  he  does  not  force  te 
fiiith  on  other  people,  desires  to  i« 
left  alone  himself.  Thorald  g«s 
indignantly,  and  messengers  fros 
King  Fengo  are  announced.  Ron* 
and  others  bring  in  Amleth,  w!w» 
fearless  manner  and  talk  of  ^s 
roving  life  at  once  make  a  fe- 
of  Hadding.  The  guests  are  sett 
to  dine  in  another  chamber,  ^^ 
their  host  is  left  to  decipher  i^ 
runes  inscribed  on  a  staff  ^^^ 
Fengo  has  sent  him.  Being  a^ 
ignorant  as  most  sea-robbers  of  W5 
day,  Hadding  sends  for  the  fT^' 
to  read  to  him  this  secret  writmg. 
but  Thorald  declares  that  he  cannot 


*  The  annoar  had  been  stuffed  with  straw  until  Vifil  concealed  himself  in  it 
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decipher  it — ^though  he  blames 
f  engo's  scholarship,  not  his  own — 
and  harries  away  in  obvious  per- 
turbation. 

Their  dinner  over,  Amleth,  Rd- 
rik,  and  Hngleik  return,  and  a  most 
effective  and  admirable  stage-scene 
follows,  which  we  will  render  as 
doselj  as  we  can,  only  substi- 
tuting ordinary  blank  verse  for 
the  heavy  Alexandrines  of  the  ori- 
ginal: 

jimJUth,    Thanks  for  a  good  meal !    It  has 

Btiengthened  me. 
Hadding  {to  Hugleik),    I  cannot  read  the 

ranic  staff  joa  brought. 
^ndeth,    A  mnic  staff?    I  knew  he  had 

one  with  him ! 
Haddiitg,    How  oonld  yon  know  it  ? 
^nUetk,  I  knew  Fengo's  hate. 

Sodding  (imfaiimtly).    We  cannot  read 

your  rones,  my  priest  and  I. 
Amkth  {quietly).    Give  me  the  staff,  then. 
Hadding,  Yon?    Bnt  if  there's  anght 

Yon  mnst  not  see  ? 
Amldh  (laughing).    So  mnch  the  more  I'd 
wish 
To  see  it. 
Madding.  Aye — ^bnt  if  yon  read  not 

truly? 
Amleth,    Choose,  then,  a  reader  yon  can 

better  trust. 
Madding  (giving  him  the  staff)-    Read ! 
Amleth  (reading  it).    *  If  my  friendship  you 
would  keep,  your  kingdom 
Would  hold,  hang  Amleth  on  the  nearest 

gallows, 
Soon    as   you  hare  him,    secretly  and 

surely! 
I^t  aU  men  think  he  died  in  's  bed,  and 

send 
Home  with  a  statelv  funeral  his  corse, 
In  all  the  honour  that  becomes  a  prince.' 

(Qmetlygive»  back  the  ettff,) 
See,  my  steiiather  cares  for  me  most 

fatherlike, 
Syen  after  death. 
Haddxng,  What?    That  was  in  the 

mneA? 
AmlM  (emilma).    Think  yon,  that  I  would 

lie  myself  to  death  ? 
Hadding,    You  take  this  as  a  pleasant  jest, 

my  lad? 
Amleth,    Why,  true ;    in   earnest   Fengo 
scarce  cure  make 
Hadding  his  hangman. 
Madding  (gloomily),     Fsha!    A  name  is 
nothing. 
*Haog  him!'    I    hare   thralls  enough 
would  do  it  for  me. 
Amleth,    I  doubt  it  not;  but  would  you 
give  the  word? 
VOL.  XT. — ^NO.  LIXXIX.     KBW  SEUBS. 


Hadding  (after  a  momenfs  eilenee), 
You'to  placed  me  awkwardly  enough,  I 

tell  you. 
Yon  are  a  goodly  youth — I  like  yon  weJL 
That  you  care  nought  for  deatn,  make 

sport  of  it — 
That  s  brave :  but,  Amleth,  see  how  I  am 

placed. 
I  owe  my  sovereignty,  my  power,  to  Fengo ; 
If   I    obey    him    not,   our  finendship's 

broken — 
So  looks  he  elsewhere  for  an  under-lord. 
Amleth,    I  like  your  openness.  True,  there's 

a  thing 
That  men  call  honour,  faith,  nobility — 
But  'tis  a  phantom :  you'd  think  nought 

of  it. 
Hadding  (gloomily).    Tye  little  care  for 

nhantoms. 
Amleth.  Let  them  go ! 

Nor  will  we  hold  to  goblins  in  the  cellar, 
Nor  rats  and  mice,  that  each  man's  house 

infest. 
Nor  mites,  that  one  can  scarcely  tell  from 

cheese — 
And  scarce  from  selfishness :  though  here, 

methinks. 
Selfishness'  maggot  is  more  like  to  help 

me 
With  thee,  than  honour. 
Hadding.  How  should  that  be  ? 

Amleth.  Hear, 

And  trust  me.    Fengo's  kingdom  is  dis- 
turbed. 
And  soon  'twill  be  a  question,  who  shall 

reiffn  there, 
Amleth  or  Fengo. 
Hadding,  But — ^if  you  are  hanged  ? 

Amleth,    Then  will  my  murder  be  avenged,. 

and  thou 
Shalt  surely  ride  on  Hagbarth's  ghastly 

horse! 

Hadding  is  sorely  perplexed,  and 
one  really  does  not  know  which 
way  the  scale  is  going  to  turn,  when 
half  a  dozen  thr^  rush  hastily  in, 
dragging  with  them  Hnmhle  SkiaJd, 
his  arms  bound  behind  his  back. 
They  tell  how  he,  with  his  followers, 
tried  to  creep  unseen  into  the  castle, 
to  rescue  the  prisoner  sent  by 
Fengo;  but  *the  foolish  bird  fell 
easily  into  the  trap,'  and  the  door 
was  locked  upon  it.  A  thrall  sounded 
the  horn,  and  Hadding's  retainers  at 
once  obeyed  the  summons  and  made 
prisoners  of  Humble  and  his  men. 

Hadding  turns  furiously  upon 
Amleth,  believing  that  it  was  only 
the  knowledge  i£at  succour  was  at 

zz 
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hand  whioh  had  given  him  courage. 
Like  a  wolf  and  a  thief,  he  and 
Humble  shall  hang  side  by  side  on 
the  gallows !  With  manly  sorrow 
Amleth  asks  pardon  of  his  friend  for 
the  death  to  which  he  has  brought 
him ;  but  the  bard — '  more  an  an- 
tique Boman  than  a  Dane' — does 
not  fear  to  look  Fate  in  the  eyes, 
and  the  two  heroes  are  ready  to 
meet  the  inevitable  calmly. 

But  suddenly  a  shout  of  warriors 
zings  through  the  hall.  Hadding 
seizes  his  helmet ;  but  Thorald  the 
^eet  enters  swiftly  at  the  head  of 
n  body  of  armed  warriors,  and 
-surrounds  him  and  his  guards. 
Will  he  attend  to-morrow's  feast  to 
FreyrP  Thorald  asks;  and  when 
Hadding  answers  *No;  and  no 
thrall  shall  force  me  ! '  strikes  him 
dead  with  his  hammer — a  human 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  he  has  defied. 

The  priest,  to  whom  Amleth  is 
well  known  by  fame,  has  of  course 
read  the  runes,  and  hastened  to 
bring  his  warriors  to  the  rescue. 
They  promise  to  march  against 
Fengo;  but  Amleth  desires — ^wish- 
ing to  make  sure  of  meeting  the 
King  hand  to  hand,  and  himself 
avenging  his  fiither's  death — that 
he  may  be  placed  in  his  coffin,  and 
carried  bade  to  the  Court  witii  all 
funereal  pomp,  as  though  Fengo's 
will  had  been  done.  Then  he 
kneels  to  Thorald,  who  blesses  him, 
touching  him  on  the  temples  with 
his  sacred  hammer ;  while  Humble 
Skiald,  with  one  hand  resting  on 
the  Prince's  shoulder  and  the  other 
stretched  to  heaven,  sings  to  Thor 
a  hymn  of  prayer  for  victory. 

So  closes  in  triumph  this  strong 
and  stirring  act ;  and  the  end  of  the 
play  is  not  far  off.  The  fifth  act  con- 
tains only  three  short  scenes,  the 
first  corresponding  to  the  prayer  of 
Claudius  in  Hamlet  ('  Oh !  my  of- 
fence is  rank,'  &o,)j  the  second 
an  idyllic  scene  of  lamentation  over 
the  lost  son  and  lover,  the  last  a 


brisk  and  energetic  ending  of  Uie 
drama. 

Fengo,  in  the  first  soene,  is  not 
absolutely  repentant ;  bat  lie  hopes 
that  now,  Amleth  beizi^  dead,  and 
both  the  witnesses  of  Ida  crime 
(Gtyda  and  Yifil)  also  removed,  he 
may  live  uprightly  and  well,  vad 
keep  without  further  evil-doing  ^ 
crown  so  evilly  wrm.  Bafe  Ida  un- 
easy conscience  fills  the  csbamber 
with  ghostlv  voices,  with  Ttamelw 
horrors,  and,  as  at  the  doee  of  the 
scene  one  hears  the  funeral  chant 
of  Amleth  approaching,  one  fiseb 
that  even  were  he  really  dead  these 
would  be  little  peace  for  the  murder- 
ous  king. 

That  he  is  dead  both  Gemthe 
and  Sigrid  believe ;  they  too  aittuig 
in  the  Queen's  chamber,  irith  the 
wreaths  they  have  woven  to  Uj 
upon  the  hero's  grave.  His  motJier 
and  his  betrothed  lament  him, 
chanting  their  sorrows  in  long, 
ballad-like  verses;^  their  bitterest 
grief  is  over,  one  imagines,  for  there 
is  no  passion  in  their  complaint, 
only  a  quiet,  tender  melancholj. 
But  to  them  comes  Humble  Skiaki, 
and  gradually,  while  the  i^proacfa- 
ing  Qrwomdodi  is  again  heard, 
he  breaks  to  them  the  news  that 
Amleth  is  not  dead,  but  that,  when 
the  black  hangings  of  the  hall  of 
mourning  &11,  he  will  leap  from,  his 
coffin,  *•  like  the  sun  when  it  breaks 
through  the  dark  thunder-sh^/ 

They  go  in  trembling  hope  to  the 
great  hall :  the  black  hangings  have 
not  fallen  yet,  and  amid  sounds  of 
woe  Amleth's  coffin  is  borne  in, 
followed  by  the  priest  and  his  war- 
riors. When  it  has  been  placed  in 
the  midst,  and  the  music  ceases, 
Fengo  enters,  and  standing  by  the 
bier,  speaks  long  and  with  hypo- 
critical sorrow  of  the  loved  one  they 
have  lost.  Suddenly,  at  a  sig^  firom 
Humble,  a  blast  of  trumpets  inter- 
rapts  him ;  he  angrily  asks  who  has 
dared  to  break  in  upon  the  lamenta- 


■  The  metre  is  that  of  Tennyson^s  LocksUy  Hall,  but  unrhymed. 
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ion  of  a  king.  Humble  answers 
I ! '  and  when  Fengo  orders  liis 
teryants  to  arrest  the  bard,  he  is 
net  with  a  xmiyersal  shout  of  '  No  ! ' 
tumble  denounces  him  as  the  mnr- 
lerer  of  Hardenyil  and  his  son,  but 
le  replies  that  he  did  not  kill 
\Tn1eA  ;  and,  to  prove  the  tnith  of 
ibese  words,  the  young  prince, 
:orcing  open  the  lid  of  his  coffin, 
eaps  out  in  complete  armour,  with 
lelmet,  sword,  and  shield.  The 
langings  fall  from  the  walls,  the 
rnmpets  again  burst  forth  in  exult- 
btion,  and  all  the  warriors  draw 
»heiT  swords. 

Brought  at  last  to  bay,  Fengo, 
^nscious  of  his  superiority  in  bomly 
strength,  challenges  Amleth  to 
prove  his  accusation  by  trial  of 
3attle;  and  Amleth,  against  the 
Mlvice  of  Humble,  consents.  The 
mother  binds  a  wreath  on  the  son's 
aelmet  as  he  steps  forward  to  fight 
fier  husband;  and  Sigrid  places  a 
lower,  as  his  lady's  token,  in  his 
belmet.  Amleth  sings  a  song  of 
battle,  and  goes  into  the  circle, 
Ebrmed  by  the  warriors,  in  which 
he  and  Fengo  are  to  fight:  the 
bmmpets  sound,  and  when  the  circle 
3pens  again,  Fengo  is  discovered 
lead  upon  the  ground.  An  un- 
earthly light  shines  upon  Amleth ; 
Lt  is  the  radiance  of  his  other's 
spirit,  now  avenged  and  at  rest; 
and,  amid  festal  music  and  rejoicing, 
he  clasps  to  his  breast  his  mother 
and  his  bride. 

So  ends  the  play:  perhaps  too 
liappily  for  such  a  story.  There  is 
no  need  to  criticise  it ;  all  readers 
can  make  the  inevitable  comparisons 
for  themselves.  Of  course  Oehlen- 
schlager  has  given  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  which  the  plot  is  laid,  as 
Shakespeare  did  not  attempt  to  do : 
one    may    notice    especially    that 


Amleth  never  has  the  least  objection 
to  killing  the  King,  nor  a  moment's 
hesitation  or  seruple.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  while  also  to  point  out  that 
the  stain  on  Geruthe's  character  is 
entirely  removed  (her  father,  we 
are  told,  urged  her  marriage  with 
Fengo — ^who,  by-the-by,  resembled 
HAidenvil  in  fiEbce,  inst^td  of.  being 
his  exact  opposite),  and  that  Amleth's 
rather  unscrupulous  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  the  two  false  friends 
(Bosencrantz  and  Gnildenstem)  is 
omitted. 

Finally,  one  may  say  that  Oelu 
lenschlager's  is  a  bright  and  ef- 
fective stage-play,^  and,  though 
well  and  poetically  written,  perhaps 
not  very  much  more;  yet  Shake- 
speare's, the  student's  richest  trea- 
sury, is  even  upon  the  stage  far 
more  effective,  its  interest  is  far 
more  thoroughly  sustained.  Taking 
a  subject  so  subtle  as  the  hesitations 
and  wavering  of  an  over-refined 
intellect,  our  great  artist  took  care 
to  strengthen  it  for  the  common  au^- 
dience  by  the  use  of  every  possible 
effective  stage-device,  by  a  constant 
succession  of  fresh  and  interest- 
ing incident,  and  the  introduction 
of  an  unusujEd  number  of  striking 
scenes — ^those  with  the  Ghost,  the 
play  scene,  the  killing  of  Polonius, 
Ophelia's  madness  and  death,  the 
scene  in  the  churchyard,  and  the 
final  fight  and  tremendous  tragic 
catastrophe. 

Once  more  we  say,  there  can  be 
no  sort  of  comparison  between  the 
two  plays ;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  different  treatment  of  the 
same  subject  by  a  simple,  straight- 
forward, objective  poet,  and  by  the 
greatest  of  literary  creators,  the  pro- 
foundest  mental  analyst,  the  most 
original  genius  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Edward  Rose. 


*  He  has  himself  told  us  that  it  was  acted  -with  great  success ;  the  first  peiformance 
took  place  at  Copenhagen  on  his  sixty-seyenth  birthday. 
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UNEQUAL   AGRlCUIiTURE. 
By  thb  Author  of  *Thb  Fdtubb  of  Fabmiko.* 


IN  the  way  of  sheer,  downright 
force  few  effects  of  machineiy 
are  more  striking  than  a  steam- 
plonghing  engine  dragging  the 
shares  across  a  wide  expanse  of  stiff 
day.  The  hnge  engines  nsed  in  onr 
ironclad  vessels  work  with  a  grace- 
ful ease  which  deceives  the  eye; 
the  ponderous  cranks  revolve  so 
smoothly,  and  shine  so  brightly 
with  oil  and  polish,  that  the  mind 
is  apt  to  nnderrate  the  work  per- 
formed. But  these  ploughing  en- 
gines stand  out  solitary  and  apart 
from  other  machinery,  and  their 
shape  itself  suggests  crude  force, 
such  force  as  may  have  existed  in 
the  mastodon  or  other  unwieldy 
monster  of  the  prehistoric  ages. 
The  broad  wheels  sink  into  the 
earth  under  the  pressure ;  the  steam 
hissing  from  the  escape  valves  is 
carried  by  the  breeze  through  the 
hawthorn  hedge,  hiding  the  red 
berries  with  a  strange,  unwonted 
dond;  tbe  thick  dark-brown  smoke, 
rising  from  the  funnel  as  the  stoker 
casts  its  food  of  coal  into  the  fiery 
mouth  of  the  beast,  falls  again  and 
floats  heavily  over  the  yellow  stub- 
ble, smothering  and  driving  away 
the  partridges  and  hares.  There  is 
a  smell  of  oil,  and  cotton  waste, 
and  gas,  and  steam,  and  smoke, 
which  overcomes  the  fresh,  sweet 
odour  of  the  earth  and  green  things 
after  a  shower.  Stray  lumps  of 
coal  crush  the  delicate  pimpernel 
and  creeping  convolvulus.  A  shrill, 
short  scream  rushes  forth  and  echoes 
back  from  an  adjacent  rick — ^puff ! 
the  fly-wheel  revolves,  and  the  drum 
underneath  tightens  its  hold  upon 
the  wire  rope.  Across  yonder  a 
curious,  shapeless  thing,  with  a  man 
riding  upon  it^  comes  jerking  for- 
ward, tearing  its  way  through  stub- 
ble and  clay,  dragging  its  iron  teeth 
with  sheer  strength  deep  through 


the  solid  earth.  The  thick  wire  rope 
stretches  and  strains  as  if  it  wodJc 
snap  and  curl  up  like  &  tortured 
snake  ;  the  engine  pants  londly  and 
quick ;  the  plough  now  grlides  for- 
ward, now  pauses,  and,  as  it  wen^ 
eats  its  way  through,  a  tougher 
place,  then  slides  again,  and  pre> 
sently  there  is  a  pause,  and  bdbc^ 
the  long  furrow  with  the  upturned 
subsoil  is  completed.  A  brie: 
pause,  and  back  it  travels  agab, 
this  time  drawn  from  the  other  side, 
where  a  twin  monster  pnfls  and  pante 
and  belches  smoke,  while  the  oaf 
that  has  done  its  work  uncoils  its 
metal  sinews.  When  the  furrows 
run  up  and  down  a  slope,  the  savagt 
force,  the  fierce  remorseless  enogj 
of  the  engine  pulling  the  plough  np^ 
wards,  gives  an  idea  of  power  whieii 
cannot  but  impress  the  mind. 

This  is  what  is  going  on  npon  aot 
side  of  the  hedge.  These  engines 
cost  as  much  as  the  fee-simple  of  i 
small  &rm;  they  consume  expo- 
sive  coal,  and  water  that  on  the  hilii 
has  to  be  brought  long  distances; 
they  require  skilled  workmim  to  at- 
tend to  them,  and  they  do  the  wori 
with  a  thoroughness  which  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  ESach  puff 
and  pant  echoing  from  the  ricks, 
each  shrill  whisue  rolling  along 
from  hill  to  hill,  proclaims  as  loudly 
as  iron  and  steel  can  shont,  *  Prcv 
gress!  Onwards!'  Now  step  througk 
ihis  gap  in  the  hedge  and  see  whai 
is  going  on  in  the  next  field. 

It  is  a  smaller  ground,  of  irre* 
gular  shape  and  uneven  sur&ce. 
Steam  ploughs  mean  plains  rather 
than  fields — Abroad,  square  expanses 
of  land  without  awkward  comers— 
and  as  level  as  possible,  with  mounds 
that  may  have  been  tumuli  worked 
down,  rising  places  smoothed  away, 
old  ditch-like  drains  filled  up, 
and  fiiirly  good  roads.    This  field 
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cnay  be  triangular  or  some  in- 
lescribable  figure,  with  narrow 
vomers  where  tibe  high  hedges  come 
^lose  together,  with  deep  fnrrows 
AD  carry  away  the  water,  rising  here 
aknd  sinking  there  into  cmious  hoi- 
.ows,  entered  by  a  narrow  gateway 
leading  from  a  muddy  lane  where 
^e  ruts  are  a  foot  deep.  The  plough 
s  at  work  here  also,  such  a  plough 
%a  waa  used  when  the  Com  Laws 
Evere  in  existence,  chiefly  made  of 
bvood — ^yes,  actually  wood,  in  this  age 
:>£  iron — bound  and  strengthened 
mth  metal,  but  principally  made 
from  the  tree,  the  tree  which  fur- 
bishes the  African  savage  at  this 
day  with  the  crooked  branch  with 
vvhich  to  scratch  the  earth,  which 
famished  the  ancient  agriculturists 
af  xhe  Nile  valley  with  their  primi- 
tive implements.  It  is  drawn  by 
lull,  patient  oxen,  plodding  on- 
wards now  just  as  they  were  de- 
picted upon  the  tombs  and  temples, 
bfae  graves  and  worshipping  places 
Df  races  who  had  their  being  three 
bhousand  years  ago.  Think  of  the 
»iins  that  have  shone  since  then ;  of 
■jhe  summers  and  the  bronzed  grain 
waving  in  the  wind,  of  the  human 
:«eth  that  have  ground  that  grain, 
ind  are  now  hidden  in  the  abyss  of 
^arth ;  yet  still  the  oxen  plod  on,  like 
slow  Time  itself,  here  this  day  in  our 
and  of  steam  and  telegraph.  Are  not 
}bese  striking  pictures,  remarkable 
contrasts  ?  On  the  one  side  steam,  on 
;.he  other  the  oxen  of  the  Egyptians, 
>nly  a  few  thorn-bushes  between 
iividing  the  nineteenth  century 
}.c.  from  the  nineteenth  century 
L.D.  After  these  oxen  follows 
irn  aged  man,  slow  like  them- 
selves, sowing  the  seed.  A  basket 
s  at  his  side;  from  which  at  every 
stride,  regular  as  machinery,  he 
Akes  a  handful  of  that  com  round 
vhich  so  many  mysteries  have 
^thered  from  the  time  of  Geres  to 
he  haUowed  words  of  the  great 
Teacher,  taking  His  parable  from 
he  sower.  "Sd  throws  it  with  a 
peculiar  steady  jerk,  so  to  say,  and 
>he  grains,  impelled  with  the  exact 


force  and  skill,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  long  practice,  scatter 
in  an  even  shower.  Listen  :  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge  the  rattle  of 
the  complicated  drill  resounds  as  it 
drops  the  seed  in  regular  rows — 
and,  perhaps,  manures  it  at  the 
same  time — so  that  the  plants  can 
be  easily  thinned  out,  or  the  weeds 
removed,  after  the  magical  influence 
of  the  despised  clods  has  brought 
on  the  miracle  of  vegetation. 

These  are  not  extreme  and  iso- 
lated instances;  no  one  will  need 
to  walk  far  afield  to  witness  similar 
contrasts.  There  is  a  medium  be- 
tween the  two — a  third  class — an 
intermediate  agriculture.  The  pride 
of  this  farm  is  in  its  horses,  its 
teams  of  magnificent  animals,  sleek 
and  glossy  of  skin,  which  the  carters 
spend  hours  in  feeding,  lest  they 
should  lose  their  appetites — more 
hours  than  ever  they  spend  in  feed- 
ing their  own  children.  These  noble 
creatures,  whose  walk  is  power  and 
whose  step  is  strength,  work  a  few 
hours  daily,  stopping  early  in  the 
afternoon,  taking  also  an  ample 
margin  for  lunch.  They  pull  the 
plough  also  like  the  oxen ;  but  it  is 
a  modem  implement,  of  iron,  light, 
and  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. It  is  typical  of  the  system 
itself— half  and  half — ^neither  the 
old  oxen  nor  the  new  steam,  but 
midway,  a  compromise.  The  fields 
are  small  and  irregular  in  shape ;  but 
the  hedges  are  cut,  and  the  mounds 
partially  grubbed  and  reduced  to 
the  thinnest  of  banks,  the  trees 
thrown,  and  some  draining  done. 
Some  improvements  have  been 
adopted,  others  have  been  omitted. 

Upon  those  broad  acres  where 
the  steam  plough  was  at  work,  what 
tons  of  artificial  manure,  super- 
phosphate, and  guano,  liquid  and 
solid,  have  been  sown  by  the  pro- 
gressive tenant !  Lavishly  and  yet 
judiciously,  not  once  only,  but  many 
times,  have  the  fertilising  elements 
been  restored  to  the  soil,  and  more 
than  restored,  added  to  it,  till  the 
earth  itself  has  grown  richer  and 
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stronger.  The  scarifier  and  the 
deep  plough  have  turned  np  the  sab- 
soil  and  exposed  the  hard,  stiflE* 
under  clods  to  the  cmmbling  action 
of  the  air  and  the  mysterious  in- 
fluence of  light.  Never  before  since 
Nature  deposited  those  earthy  atoms 
there  in  the  slow  process  of  some 
geological  change  has  the  sunshine 
fallen  on  them,  or  their  latent  power 
been  called  forth.  Well-made  and 
judiciously  laid  drains  carry  away 
the  flow  of  water  from  the  winter 
rains  and  floods — no  longer  does 
there  remain  a  species  of  reservoir 
at  a  certain  depth,  chilling  the 
tender  roots  of  the  plants  as  they 
strike  downwards,  lowering  the 
entire  temperature  of  the  field. 
Mounds  have  been  levelled,  good 
roads  laid  down,  nothing  left  un- 
done that  can  facilitate  operations 
or  aid  in  the  production  of  strong 
succulent  vegetation.  Large  flocks 
of  well-fed  sheep,  folded  on  the 
com  lands,  assist  the  artificial 
manure,  and  perhaps  even  surpass 
it.  When  at  last  the  plant  comes 
to  maturity  and  turns  colour  under 
the  scorching  sun,  behold  a  wide- 
spreading  ocean  of  wheat,  an  Eng- 
lish gold-field,  a  veritable  Yellow 
Sea,  bowing  in  waves  before  the 
southern  breeze,  a  sight  full  of 
peaceful  poetry.  The  stalk  is  tall 
and  strong,  good  in  colour,  fit 
for  all  purposes.  The  ear  is  full, 
large ;  the  increase  is  truly  a  hun- 
dred-fold. Or  it  may  be  roots.  By 
these  means  the  progressive  agri- 
culturist has  produced  a  crop  of 
swedes  or  mangolds  which  in  in- 
dividual size  and  collective  weight 
per  acre  would  seem  to  an  old- 
fashioned  farmer  perfectly  fabulous. 
Now,  here  are  many  great  benefits. 
First,  the  tenant  himself  reaps  his 
reward,  and  justly  adds  to  his  pri- 
vate store.  Next,  the  property  of 
the  landlord  is  improved  and  in- 
creases in  value.  The  labourer  gets 
better  house  accommodation,  gar- 
dens, and  higher  wages.  The 
country  at  large  is  supplied  with  finer 
qualities  and  greater  quantities  of 


food ;  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  eren  in 
commerce,  feel  an  increased  yitality 
in  their  various  occupations. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
where  the  oxen  were  at  plough, 
the  earth  is  forced  to  be  aelf-sap- 
porting — ^to  restore  to  itself  how 
it  can  the  elements  carried  away  in 
wheat  and  straw  and  root.  Except 
a  few  ill-fed  sheep,  except  some 
small  quantities  of  manure  from  the 
cattle-yards,  no  human  aid,  8o  to 
say,  reaches  the  much-abused  soil 
A  crop  of  green  mustard  is  some- 
times ploughed  in  to  decompose  and 
fertilise,  but  as  it  had  to  be  grown 
first  the  advantage  is  doubtful.  Tiie 
one  object  is  to  spend  as  little  as 
possible  upon  the  soil,  and  to  get  a? 
much  out  of  it  as  may  be.  Gmted 
that  in  numbers  of  cases  no  trickeiy 
be  practised,  that  the  old  rotation 
of  crops  is  honestly  followed,  and 
no  evil  meant :  yet  even  then,  in 
course  of  time,  a  soil  just  scratched 
on  the  surface,  never  fairly  ma- 
nured, and  always  in  use,  most  of 
necessity  deteriorate.  Then,  when 
such  an  effect  is  too  patent  to  be 
any  longer  overlooked,  when  the 
decline  of  the  produce  begins  to 
alarm  him,  the  farmer,  perhaps, 
buys  a  few  cwt.  of  artificial  mannie 
and  fimgally  scatters  it  abroad. 
This  causes  '  a  flash  in  the  pan;'  |^ 
acts  as  a  momentary  stimultu ;  it  is 
like  endeavouring  to  repair  a  worn- 
out  constitution  with  doses  of  strong 
cordial :  there  springs  up  a  vigor- 
ous vegetation  one  year,  and  tie 
next  the  earth  is  more  exhausted 
than  before.  Soils  cannot  be  made 
highly  fertile  all  at  once  even  by 
superphosphate;  it  is  the  inability 
to  discern  this  fact  which  leads  many 
to  still  argue  in  the  face  of  expe- 
rience that  artificial  manures  are 
of  no  avail.  The  slow  oxen,  ti\e 
lumbering  wooden  plongh,  the 
equally  lumbering  heavy  waggoiir 
the  primitive  bush-harrow,  made 
simply  of  a  bush  cut  down  and 
dragged  at  a  horse's  tail— tbese  are 
symbols  of  a  standstill  policy  n^- 
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terly  at  varianoe  with  the  times. 
Then  this  man  londlj  complains 
that  things  are  not  as  they  used  to 
be — ^that  wheat  is  so  low  in  price  it 
will  not  yield  any  profit,  that  Iflr 
bonr  is  so  high  and  everything  so 
dear;  and  trnly  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  present  age,  with  its 
competition  and  eagerness  to  ad- 
vance, mnst  really  press  very  se- 
rionsly  upon  him. 

Most  persons  have  been  interested 
enongh,  however  little  connected 
with  agriculture,  to  at  least  once  in 
their  fives  walk  round  an  agricul- 
tural show,  and  to  express  their  as- 
toniahment  at  the  size  and  rotundity 
of  the  cattle  exhibited.  How  easy, 
judging  from  such  a  passing  view 
of  the  finest  products  of  the  country 
centred  in  one  spot,  to  go  away  with 
the  idea  that  under  eveiy  hawthorn 
hedge  a  prize  bullock  of  enormous 
girth  is  peacefully  grazing.  Should 
the  some  person  ever  go  across 
country,  through  gaps  and  over 
brooks,  taking  an  Asmodeus-like 
glance  into  every  field,  how  mar- 
vellously would  he  find  that  he 
bad  been  deceived !  He  might  travel 
miles,  and  fly  over  scores  of  fields, 
and  find  no  such  animals,  nor  any- 
thing approaching  to  them.  By 
xnalnng  enquiries  he  would  perhaps 
discover  in  most  districts  one  spot 
where  something  of  the  kind  could 
be  seen — an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert.  On  the  farm  he  would  see 
a  long  range  of  handsome  out- 
booses,  tiled  or  slated,  with  com- 
fortable staUs  and  every  means  of 
removing  litter  and  manure,  tanks 
for  liquid  manure,  skilled  attendants 
busy  in  feeding,  in  preparing  food, 
storehouses  full  of  cake.  A  steam 
engine  in  one  of  the  sheds — perhaps 
a  portable  engine,  used  also  for 
threshing— drives  the  machinery 
which  slices  up  or  pulps  roots,  cuts 
up  chaff,  pumps  up  water,  and 
performs  a  score  of  other  useM 
functions.  The  yards  are  dry,  well- 
paved,  and  clean;  everything  smells 
clean;there  are  no  foul  heaps  of  decay- 
ingmatt^breeding  loathsome  things 


and  fungi;  yet  nothing  is  wasted, 
not  even  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the 
slates  and  drops  from  the  eaves. 
The  stock  within  are  worthy  to 
compare  with  those  magnificent 
beasts  seen  at  the  show :  it  is  from 
these  places  that  the  prize  animals 
are  drawn ;  it  is  here  that  the  beef 
which  makes  England  famoiis  is 
fattened ;  it  is  from  here  that  splen- 
did creatures  are  sent  abroad  to 
America  or  the  colonies,  to  improve 
the  breed  in  those  distant  countries. 
Now  step  forth  again  over  the 
hedge,  down  yonder  in  the  meadows. 
This  is  a  cow-pen,  one  of  the  old- 
fjEwhioned  style;  in  the  dairy  and 
pasture  counties  you  may  find 
them  by  hundreds  still.  It  is- 
pitched  by  the  side  of  a  tall  hedp^,. 
or  in  an  angle  of  two  hedges,  whicb 
themselves  form  two  walls  of  the  en- 
closure. The  third  is  the  cow-house 
and  shedding  itself ;  the  fourth  is 
made  of  willow  rods.  These  rods 
are  placed  upright,  confined  be- 
tween horizontal  poles;  and  when 
new  this  simple  contrivance  is  not 
wholly  to  be  despised;  bat  when 
the  rods  decay,  as  they  do  quickly, 
then  gaps  are  formed,  through  which 
the  rain  and  sleet  and  bitter  wind 
penetrate  with  ease.  Inside  this 
willow  paling  is  a  lower  hedge,  so  to 
say,  two  feet  distant  from  the  other, 
made  of  willow  work  twisted — like 
a  continuous  hurdle.  Into  this  rude 
manger,  when  the  yard  is  full  of 
cattle,  i^e  fodder  is  thrown.  Here- 
and  there  about  the  yard  also  stand 
cumbrous  cribs  for  fodder,  at  whicb 
two  cows  can  feed  at  once.  In  one 
comer  there  is  a  small  pond,  muddy, 
stagnant,  covered  with  duckweed, 
peraaps  reached  by  a  steep, 
'pitched'  descent,  slippery,  and 
difficult  for  the  cattle  to  get  down. 
They  foul  the  very  water  they 
drink.  The  cow-house,  as  it  is  called, 
is  really  merely  adapted  for  one 
or  two  cows  at  a  time,  at  the  period 
of  calving— dark,  narrow,  awkward. 
The  skilHng,  or  open  house  where 
the  cows  lie  and  chew  the  cud  in 
winter,  is  built  of  boards  or  slabs  at 
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the  back,  and  in  front  sapporied 
upon  oaken  posts  standing  on  stones. 
The  roof  is  of  thatch,  green  with 
moss:  in  wet  weather  the  water 
drips  steadily  from  the  eaves,  mak- 
ing one  long  gutter.  In  the  eaves 
the  wrens  make  their  nests  in  the 
spring,  and  roost  there  in  winter. 
The  floor  here  is  hard  certainly,  and 
dry;  the  yard  itself  is  a  sea  of 
muck.  Never  properly  stoned  or 
pitched,  and  without  a  drain,  the 
loose  stones  cannot  keep  the  mud 
down,  and  it  works  np  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  cattle  in  a  filthy 
mass.  Over  this  there  is  litter  and 
manure  a  foot  deep  ;  or,  if  the  f  ogger 
does  clean  up  the  manure,  he  leaves 
it  in  great  heaps  scattered  about, 
and  on  the  huge  dunghill  just  out- 
side the  yard  he  will  show  you  a 
fine  crop  of  mushrooms  cunningly 
hidden  under  a  light  layer  of  litter. 
It  is  his  boast  that  the  cow-pen  was 
built  in  the  three  sevens ;  on  one 
ancient  beam,  worm-eaten  and 
cracked,  there  may  perhaps  be  seen 
the  inscription  '  1777  '  cut  deep  into 
the  wood.  Over  all,  at  the  back  of 
the  cow-pen,  stands  a  row  of  tall  elm- 
trees,  dripping  in  wet  weather  upon 
the  thatch,  in  the  autumn  showering 
their  yellow  leaves  into  the  hay,  in 
a  gale  dropping  dead  branches 
into  the  jwcd.  The  tenant  seems 
to  think  even  this  shelter  effeminate, 
and  speaks  regretfully  of  the  old 
hardy  breed  which  stood  all 
weathers,  and  wanted  no  more 
cover  than  was  afforded  by  a  haw- 
thorn bush.  From  here  a  few 
calves  find  their  way  to  the  butcher, 
and  towards  Christmas  one  or  two 
moderately  fat  beasts. 

Near  by  lives  a  dairy  farmer, 
who,  without  going  to  the  length 
of  the  famous  stock-breeder  whose 
stalls  are  the  pride  of  the  district, 
yet  fills  his  meadows  with  a  hand- 
some herd  of  productive  short- 
horns, giving  splendid  results  in 
butter,  milk,  and  cheese,  and  who 
sends  to  the  market  a  succession  of 
animals  which,  if  not  equal  to  the 
gigantic  prize  beasts,  are  neverthe- 


less valuable  to  the  consumer.  This 
tenant  does  good  work,  both  forhinu 
self  and  for  the  labourers,  the  land- 
lord and  the  country.  His  meadows 
are  a  sight  in  themselves  to  ihn 
experienced  eye,  well  drained,  great 
double  mounds  thinned  out,  but  the 
supply  of  wood  not  quite  destroyed 
— ^not  a  rush,  a  '  bullpoll,'  a  thistle, 
or  a  *  rattle,'  those  yeUow  pests  of 
mowing  grass,  to  be  seen.  They 
have  been  weeded  ont  as  carefiilly  as 
the  arable  farmer  weeds  his  plants. 
Where  broad  deep  furrows  used  to 
breed  those  aquatic  grasses  which 
the  cattle  left,  drains  have  been  put 
in  and  soil  thrown  over  till  the 
level  was  brought  np  to  the  rest 
of  the  field.  The  manure  carts 
have  evidently  been  at  work  here, 
perhaps  the  liquid  manure  tank 
also,  and  some  artificial  aid  in 
places  where  required,  both  of  seed 
and  manure.  The  number  of  stock 
kept  is  the  fullest  tale  the  land  will 
bear,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
help  the  hay  with  cake  in  the  &t- 
tenmg  stalls.  For  there  are  st&lls, 
not  so  elaborately  furnished  as  those 
of  the  famous  stock-breeder,  bat 
comfortable,  clean,  and  healthy. 
Nothing  is  wasted  here  either.  So 
far  as  practicable  the  fields  hare 
been  enlarged  by  throwing  two  or 
three  smaller  enclosures  together. 
He  does  not  require  so  much  ma- 
chinery as  the  great  arable  fE^mer, 
but  here  are  mowing  machines, 
hay-making  machines,  horse  raJses, 
chain  harrows,  chaff-cutters,  light 
carts  instead  of  heavy  waggons 
— every  labour-saving  appliance. 
"Without  any  noise  or  puff  this  man 
is  doing  good  work,  and  silently 
reaping  his  reward.  Glance  for  a 
moment  at  an  adjacent  field;  it  is 
an  old  Meaze'  or  ground  not 
mown,  but  used  for  grazing.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  desert,  a 
wilderness.  The  high,  thick  hedges 
encroach  upon  the  land ;  the  ditches 
are  quite  arched  over  b^  t°® 
brambles  and  briars  which  trail  oat 
far  into  the  grass.  Broad  deep 
furrows   are  full  of  tough,   grey 
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aquatic  grass, '  bullpoUs/  and  short 
brown  rushes ;   in  winter  they  are 
so  many  small  brooks.    Tall  bonnets 
from  last  year  and  thistles  abound — 
half  the  growth  is  useless  for  cat- 
tle ;  in  autumn  the  air  here  is  white 
with  the  clouds  of  thistle-down.    It 
is  a  tolerably  large  field,  but  the 
meadows  held  by  the  same  tenant 
are  small,  with  double  mounds  and 
trees,  rows  of  spreading  oaks  and 
tall  elms;   these  meadows  run  up 
into  the  strangest  nooks  and  comers. 
Sometimes,  where  they  follow  the 
course  of  a  brook  which  winds  and 
tarns,  actually    an   area   equal  to 
about  half  the  available  field  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  hedges.     Into  this 
brook  the  liquid  sewage  from  the 
cow-pens   filtrates,  or,  worse  still, 
accumulates  in  a  hollow,  making  a 
pond,    disgusting  to  look  at,  but 
which  liquid,  if  properly  applied,  is 
worth  ahnost  its  weight  in  gold. 
The  very  gateways  of  the  fields  in 
winter  are    a    Slough  of  Despond, 
where  the  wheels  sink  in  up  to  the 
axles,  and    in  summer   great  ruts 
jolt     the    loads    almost    off    the 
waggons. 

Where  the  steam  plough  is  kept, 
where  first-class   stock  are    bred, 
there  the  labourer  is  well  housed, 
and    his  complaints   are  few  and 
faint.     There  cottages  with  decent 
and  even  really  capital  accommoda- 
tion for  the  families  spring  up,  and 
are  provided  with  extensive  gardens. 
It  is  not  easy,  in  the  absence  of 
statistics,  to  compare  the  difference 
in   the   amount  of  money  put  in 
circnlation    by    these     contrasted 
farms,  but  it  must  be   something 
extraordinary.  First  comes  the  capi- 
tal expenditure  upon  machinery — 
ploughs,  engines,  drills,  what  not — 
then  the  annual  expenditure  upon 
labour,  which,  despite  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery,  is  as  great  or 
greater  upon  a  progressive  farm  as 
upon  one  conducted  on  the  stagnant 
principle.     Add  to  this  the  cost  of 
artificial  manures,  of  cake  and  f  eed- 
ing"   staffs,  &c.,  and  the  total  will 
be    sonaething  very  heavy.     Now, 


all  this  expenditure,  this  circula- 
tion  of  coin,  means  not  only  gain 
to  the  individual,  but  gain  to  the 
country  at  large.  Whenever  in  a 
town  a  great  manufactory  is  opened 
and  gives  employment  to  several 
hundred  hands,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  production  of  a 
valuable  material,  the  profit — the 
otUside  profit,  so  to  say — ^is  as  groat 
to  others  as  to  the  proprietors. 
But  these  half-cultivated  lands, 
these  tons  upon  tons  of  wasted 
manure,  these  broad  hedges  and 
weed-grown  fields,  represent  upon 
the  other  hand  an  equal  loss.  The 
labouring  classes  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  eager  for  more  work. 
They  may  popularly  be  supposed 
to  look  with  suspicion  upon  change, 
but  such  an  idea  is  a  mistaken  one. 
They  anxiously  wait  the  approach 
of  such  works  as  new  railways  or 
extensions  of  old  ones  in  the  hope 
of  additional  employment.  Work 
is  their  gold  mine,  and  the  best 
mine  of  all.  The  capitalist,  there- 
fore, who  sets  himself  to  improve 
his  holding  is  the  very  man  they 
most  desire  to  see.  What  scope  is 
there  for  work  upon  a  stagnant 
dairy  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres?  A  couple  of  foggers  and 
milkers,  a  hedger  and  ditcher,  two 
or  three  women  at  times,  and  there 
is  the  end.  And  such  work ! — ^mere 
animal  labour,  leading  to  so  little 
result.  The  effect  of  constant,  of 
lifelong  application  in  such  labour 
cannot  but  be  deteriorating  to  the 
mind.  The  master  himself  must 
feel  the  dull  routine.  The  steam 
plough  teaches  the  labourer  who 
works  near  it  something ;  the  sight 
must  react  upon  him,  utterly  op- 
posed as  it  is  to  all  the  traditions 
of  the  past.  The  enterprise  of  the 
master  must  convey  some  small 
spirit  of  energy  into  the  mind  of  the 
man.  Where  the  cottages  are  built 
of  wattle  and  daub,  low  and  thatch- 
ed—mere sheds,  in  fact — where 
the  gardens  are  smaU  and  the  allot- 
ments, if  any,  far  distant,  and  where 
the  men  wear  a  sullen,  apathetic 
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look,  be  snre  the  agricaltnre  of  the 
district  is  at  a  low  ebb. 

Are  not  these  few  pictures  suffi- 
cient to  show  beyond  a  cavil  that 
the  agriculture  of  this  country- 
exhibits  the  strangest  inequalities  ? 
Anyone  who  chooses  can  verify  the 
facts  stated,  and  may  perhaps  dis- 
cover more  curious  anomalies  still. 
The  spirit  of  science  is  undoubtedly 
abroad  in  the  homes  of  the  English 
farmers,  and  immense  are  the  strides 
that  have  been  taken ;  ^  but  still 
greater  is  the  work  that  remains  to 
be  done.  Suppose  anyone  had  a 
garden,  and  carefully  manured,  and 
dug  over  and  over  again,  and  raked, 
and  broke  up  all  the  larger  clods, 
and  well  watered  one  particular 
section  of  it,  leaving  all  the  rest  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  wild  nature, 
could  he  possibly  expect  the  same 
amount  of  produce  from  those  por- 
tions which,  practically  speaking, 
took  care  of  themselves?  Here 
are  men  of  intellect  and  energy 
employing  every  possible  means  to 
develop  the  latent  powers  of  the 
soil,  and  producing  extraordinary 
results  in  grain  and  meat.  Here 
also  are  others  who,  in  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  But  there  remains 
a  large  area  in  the  great  garden  of 
England  which,  practicaUy  speak- 
ing, takes  care  of  itself.  The  grass 
grows,  the  seed  sprouts  and  ger- 
minates, very  much  how  they  may, 
with  little  or  no  aid  from  man.  It 
does  not  require  much  penetration 
to  arrive  at  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  the  yield  does  not  nearly 
approach  the  possible  production. 


Neither  in  meat  nor  com  is  the  tale 
equal  to  what  it  well  might  be. 
All  due  aUowance  must  be  made 
for  barren  so'ls*  of  sand  or  cbalk 
with  thinnest  layers  of  earth ;  yet 
then  there  is  an  enormous  area, 
where  the  soil  is  good  and  fertile, 
not  properly  productive.  It  would 
be  extremely  unfair  to  cast  the 
blame  wholly  upon  the  tenants. 
They  have  achieved  wonders  in  the 
last  twenty  years ;  they  have  noade 
gigantic  efforts  and  b^tirred  them- 
selves right  manfully.  But  a  man 
may  wander  over  his  farm  and 
note  with  discontented  eye  the 
many  things  he  would  like  to  do— 
the  drains  he  would  like  to  lay 
down,  the  manure  he  would  like  to 
spread  abroad,  the  new  stalls  he 
would  gladly  build,  the  machine 
he  so  much  •  wants — and  then, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  reflect 
that  he  has  not  got  the  capital  to 
do  it  with.  Almost  to  a  man  they 
are  sincerely  desirous  of  progress: 
those  who  cannot  follow  in  great 
things  do  in  little.  Science  and 
invention  have  done  almost  all  that 
they  can  be  expected  to  do;  che- 
mistry and  research  have  supplied 
powerful  fertilisers.  Machinery 
has  been  made  to  do  work  which 
at  first  sight  seems  incapable  of 
being  carried  on  by  wheels  and 
cranks.  Science  and  invention 
may  rest  awhile:  what  is  wanted 
is  the  universal  application  of  their 
improvements  by  the  aid  of  more 
capital.  We  want  the  great  garden 
equally  highly  cultivated  everr- 
where.* 

Richard  Jeffebiss* 


'  [But  a  few  of  us  vould  then  prefer  to  go  away  and  lire  in  some  countiy  not  J^ 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection. — ^£d.] 
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TWO  things  Btrike  one  at  the  very 
outset  regarding  the  English 
Colonial  Empire — ^its  newness  and 
its  rapid  expansion.  Three  hon- 
dred  years  ago  England  did  not 
possess  one  of  her  present  nnmerons 
colonies.  Her  greatest  offshoot  of  all 
— ^now  the  United  States — was  not 
in  any  part  peopled  by  Enfflish- 
xnen  before  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and,  except  the 
small  colony  of  Newfoundland,  no 
territory  held  under  the  British 
Crown  to-day  was  ours  so  early  as 
the  old  Stat©  of  Virginia.  We  did 
not  begin  to  lay  our  grasp  on  the 
French  possessions  in  Canada  till 
1623,  and  it  was  not  long  anterior 
to  that  date  that  adventurers  from 
Virginia  first  wrenched  the  penin- 
snla  of  Nova  Scotia  from  the  same 
colonisers.  And  we  may  say  that 
all  the  colonies  which  are  now  in- 
habited by  English-speaking  people 
began  their  career  as  self-governed 
States  only,  as  it  were,  yesterday. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  only 
organised  in  1869,  and  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  yet  complete.  Com- 
pared with  the  extended  sway  of  the 
Romans  over  Graul,  Spain,  and  Bri- 
tain, of  the  Phoenicians  in  Carthage, 
or  of  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
under  one  guise  or  another,  in  South 
America,  the  dominion  of  England 
is,  indeed,  a  thing  of  yesterday,  and 
this  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
speaking  of  the  success  of  our 
efforts  at  colonisation.  In  many 
nespects  that  success  has  yet  to  be 
proved. 

The  success,  so  far  as  rapidity  of 
growth  in  the  population  is  con. 
cemed,  has,  however,  been  very 
great.  Before  1845  it  may  be  said 
that  none  of  the  colonies  were  of 
great  promise.  Canada  languished 
beside  her  prosperous  independent 
neighbour.      New   South  Wales — 


then  including  Victoria  and  Queens- 
landT— was  a  feeble  settlement,  still 
troubled  by  the  old  importations  of 
criminals  from  the  mother  country, 
from  which  she  had  been  but  just 
relieved;  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  almost  Dutch  in  its 
European  population  and  its  ab- 
sence of  enterprise.  The  total 
English  population  of  the  whole  of 
our  foreign  possessions,  including 
the  Crown  colonies  so-called,  such 
as  Jamaica  and  the  other  West 
Indian  possessions,  did  not,  in  1850, 
exceed  2,000,000.  Only  Canada 
and  the  Uxuted  States,  previous  to 
1845,  attracted  anything  like  a 
steady  stream  of  emigrants,  and  it 
was  small  compared  to  the  rush 
which  broke  out  after  the  Irish 
Famine  in  1847.  That,  and  the 
gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and 
California,  led  to  an  exodus,  which 
was  at  its  highest  in  1852,  when 
nearly  369,000  people  left  our  shores, 
and  the  flow  has  never  but  once 
or  twice  fallen  below  100,000  a 
year  since — ^the  average  being  from 
150,000  to  200,000.  Of  this  great 
emigration  British  North  America 
has  received  latterly  a  much  less 
portion  than  it  did  when  there  was 
no  attraction  in  the  Southern 
hemisphere,  but  the  numbers  going 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have, 
with  the  exception  of  the  six  years 
1867  to  1872,  been  uniformly  very 
considerable.  Altogether,  since 
1845,  ^^  least  6,000,000  British-bom 
people  have  left  the  mother  country 
for  the  colonies  and  the  United 
States;  and, besides  these,  there  have 
been  large  emigrations  of  Dutch^ 
Germans,  Norsemen,  Italians,  and 
French,  many  of  whom  have  settled 
permanently  in  the  British  colonies, 
and  are  becoming  absorbed  in  the 
Anglo.  Saxon  race.  From  all  these 
causes,  and  in  spite  of  occasional 
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retnm  waves  of  immigration,  dae  to 
temporary  pauses  in  the  headlong 
pace  at  which  the  colonies  have  de- 
veloped themselves  into  communities 
and  states,  with  a  great  trade  of 
their  own,  the  English  population 
of  British  North  America  has  risen 
to  nearly  3,000,000,  that  of  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand  to  ahout 
2,100,000,  and  the  English  and 
Dutch  population  of  South  Africa  to 
more  tnaii  250,000.  We  may  say 
that  the  population  of  most  of  these 
colonies  has  at  least  quadrupled  in 
thirty  years,  and  in  somo  cases  it  is 
now  tenfold  what  it  was  in  1845. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  and, 
in  estimating  what  our  colonies  are 
or  may  become,  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind.  They  are,  indeed, 
creatures  of  a  generation. 

There  is  another  general  obser- 
vation  which  I  should  like  to  make 
here,  and  it  is  this.  Nearly  all  the 
colonies  which  are  of  any  import- 
ance, and  on  which  Englishmen 
can  live  and  multiply  more  or  less 
as  in  their  native  land,  have  been 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  another 
European  Power. ^  As  a  mere  in- 
stance of  the  backwardness  of  the 
English  as  geographical  discoverers, 
or  ocean  marauders  iu  the  Middle 
Ages,  this  would  be  a  remarkable 
fact,  but  that  view  of  the  subject 
does  not  concern  us.  Of  more  in- 
terest is  the  effect  which  this  pre- 
vious occupation  is  likely  to  have 
on  the  future  of  those  colonies 
which,  like  Canada  and  the  Cape, 
fitill  contain  a  large  population 
descended  from  the  original  con- 
querors of  the  territories.  In  a 
lesser  degree  the  same  question 
would,  of  course,  be  interesting  as 


regards  the  Crown  colonies  of 
Jamaica,  Mauritius,  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Central  America,  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Dutch,  but 
I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  these 
at  any  length.  They  are  not  colonies 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  but 
merely  territories  held  for  gain  in 
regions  where,  as  a  rule,  the  Eng- 
lish race  could  not  permanentiy 
settle  and  propagate  itself.  Their 
trade  is,  therefore,  entirely  wbat  we 
make  it,  and  their  condition  also. 
But  in  our  great  colonies  it  is  alto- 
gether  different.  They  live  and 
grow,  and  found  institutions,  which 
must  exercise  a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  of  our  mere  trade  pros- 
perity,  and  we  musi:  consequently 
examine  this  race  element  amongst 
others  which  come  before  us  in 
dealing  with  them. 

The  most  important  questions 
which  we  have  to  determine,  how- 
ever, affect  the  material  progress 
and  well-being  of  the  colonies.  We 
have  to  see  how  their  populations 
live,  how  their  trade  is  developed, 
and  in  what  it  consists;  and  also 
to  endeavour  to  value  the  charac- 
ter of  their  institutions,  the  wis- 
dom of  their  commercial  policy, 
and  their  wealth.  For  example, 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  find  that  one  charac- 
teristic common  to  all  the  colonies 
is  debt.  Their  growth  in  popula- 
tion has  in  some  cases  hardly  kept 
pace  with  the  accumulation  of  their 
public  burdens,  and  obviously  this 
debt  element  must  have  produced  the 
same  results  in  their  case  that  we  have 
found  it  doing  in  the  case  of  foreign 


'  It  may  be  usefal  to  call  to  mind  the  history  of  our  acquisition  of  theae  poflsessiona 
by  a  brief  enumeration  of  tbem.  .  The  chief  sufferer  by  our  habits  of  appropriation  has 
been  France,  from  whom  we  hare  taken  Canada,  Nora  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Louinana, 
Mauritius,  and  the  small  settlements  of  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  and  St. 
Vincent.  Besides  portions  of  the  United  States  which  became  EngUsh-goremed,  either 
before  or  since  their  independence,  we  have  taken  from  Spain :  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Hon- 
duras, and  Gibraltar.  Holland  has  given  us  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  and 
Guiana.  Portugal  alone  amongst  the  sea-faring  countries  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  who  were  large  owners  of  territories  in  vai'ious  parts  of  the  world  has 
escaped  without  paying  tribute  except  in  India. 
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nations.  The  questions  whicb  meet 
us  on  the  threshold  of  onr  enquiry 
into  colonial  progress  and  pro- 
sperity are  therefore  many  and  com- 
plicated, and  mnst  make  one  very 
cantions  in  the  nse  of  the  language 
of  unlimited  enthusiasm  and  pane- 
gyric which  is  so  common.  Be- 
ginning now  with  Cimada,  I  will 
endeavour  to  indicate  the  salient 
features  of  the  situation  of  our 
leading  colonies  on  the  lines  thus 
laid  down  with  impartiality,  and  as 
comprehensively  as  the  narrow 
limits  of  my  space  will  permit. 

The  modem  Dominion  of  Canada 
embraces,  as  everyone  knows,  a 
number  of  provinces  which  were 
formerly  separate  colonies.'  In 
some  respects  portions  of  the 
united  country  are  highly  favoured, 
and  in  time  may  rise  to  be  im- 
portant portions  of  a  great  nation ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  situation  of  the  Dominion  as  a 
whole  is,  in  the  meantime,  not 
satisfactory.  Numerous  drawbacks 
are  to  be  met  with,  of  which  not 
the  least  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  blundering  and  heedlessness  of 
the  English  wvemment  has  caused 
its  inhabitants  to  be  cooped  up 
almost  entirely  in  the  bleak  nortik 
in  such  a  fashion  that  the  best  pro- 
vince of  all — that  of  Ontario — la  at 
the  mercy  of  the  United  States  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year.  If 
the  reader  will  take  a  map  of  North 
America  he  will  see  this  at  once. 
By  reason  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  boundary  line,  running  from 
the  sea  to  its  interior,  is  carried 
northward    from    the     St.    Croix 


River  to  the  St.  John's  River 
an  immense  tract  of  territory  is 
taken  away  from  Eastern  Canada, 
and  the  whole  of  the  western  part 
of  the  Dominion  is  thereby  shut  up 
in  winter  by  ice  and  snow.  This 
boundary  was  not  settled  till  1842, 
and  by  its  settlement  on  the  present 
lines  Canada  has  undoubtedly  been 
most  seriously  injared.'  Owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  Canada  ia 
squeezed  up  on  the  east  side,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Intercolonial  Railway  has 
been  driven  northwards  through  a . 
comparatively  useless  and  waste  ter- 
ritory, causing  not  merely  an  enor* 
mous  increase  in  the  mileage,  but  an 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  busi- 
ness  during  five  months  of  the 
year.  Had  the  boundary  origi- 
nally intended  been  settled  on,  this 
line  might  have  run  straight  across 
a  fertile  country,  open  all  the  year 
round  from  Quebec  or  Montreal  to* 
St.  John's,  or  even  to  Portland,  and 
the  trade  of  Western  Canada  might 
thus  have  been  kept  as  independent 
as  the  country  itself  wishes  to  be 
considered.  Now,  however,  as  I 
have  said,  the  west  is  cut  off  from 
the  east,  and  the  traffic  of  Ontario* 
benefits  the  United  States  more- 
than  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  The  coal  of  Nova  Scotia, 
is  placed  200  miles  further  fix>m 
Montreal  by  railway  than  it  need 
have  been,  and  that  province  is  also 
by  this  means  thrown,  as  it  were, 
into  the  arms  of  the  American 
Union,  which  promises  to  be  its 
best  market.  Great  ports  and  large- 
trading  centres  on  the  coast  of 
New  Brunswick    or   Nova  Scotia 


'  The  present  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed  in  1867  out  of  the  old  Provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  ^ew  Brunswick, 
and  the  new  district  of  British  Columbia.  On  the  cession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory 
to  the  Dominion  in  1870  part  of  the  northern  territory  was  erected  into  the  proTinee  of 
Manitoba  and  incorporated  with  the  Dominion.  Newfoundland  is  still  under  an  entirely 
separate  organisation.  Although  united  under  one  central  Parliament,  consisting  of 
sereml  Houses  of  Representatives,  each  province  has  still  a  separate  legislature  and 
separate  internal  administration.  The  franchise  is  on  a  different  footing  as  to  property 
qualifications  in  different  provinces,  and  only  New  Brunswick  appears  to  hiave  the 
ballot. 

*  Por  a  clear  account  of  this  boundary  bungle,  see  The  History  qf  the  IntercoUmi4d 
Bailway,  by  Stanford  Fleming,  published  last  year. 
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are  thus,  to  mj  thinking,  rendered 
impossible ;  while  the  magnificent 
waterwij  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
in  the  open  season  of  much  less  ase 
to  the  Dominion  and  the  cities  on 
its  banks  than  it  would  have  been 
had  no  United  States  railways 
tapped  the  traffic  of  Western 
Canada  at  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  and, 
bj  offering  a  cheap  comparatiyely 
short  direct  route  to  the  sea,  drawn 
the  trade  away  to  the  south-east. 
No  railway  system  which  Canada 
could  now  construct  would  ever  be 
able  to  remedy  the  mischief  that 
has  been  done,  and  the  trade  battle 
whicb  she  tries  to  wage  in  her  ex- 
isting condition  is  beyond  question 
an  utterly  hopeless  one. 

I  dwell  on  this  point  at  the  ou1>- 
set,  because  it  appears  to  me  to 
concern  vitally  the  whole  future 
of  the  Dominion.     The  hearts  of 
the  people  will  in  time  go  the  way 
of  their   interests,  and  the  union 
so  recently  formed    between    the 
various  provinces  may  be  broken 
one  of  these  days  by  the  secession  of 
Ontario  to  the  United  States.    For, 
unhappily,   the  chill  which  inter- 
course between  the  parts  has  re- 
ceived is  further  aggravated    by 
miscellaneous  causes,   all    tending 
to  separate  the  east  from  the  west. 
Pirst  of  these  we  may  place  the 
fact  that  the    large    province    of 
Quebec  (formerly  Lower  Canada), 
which  interposes  between  Ontario 
and  the  maritime  provinces  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  in- 
habited by  a  poverty-stricken  and 
xmenterprising  French  population. 
We   have  in  that  territory  more 
than  a  million  of  people,   chiefly 
French  Canadians,  who  live  still 
for  the  most  part  in  the  primitive 
superstitions    of    three     centuries 
ago — a  people  who  have  not  been 
moved  by  the  tide  of  civilisation 
and     material     progress     surging 
around  them,  who  with  a  railway 
running   past    their  doors,    as    it 
were,  refuse  to  use  it^  and  creep 
along  in    the  ways    of   their   &- 


thers.   These,  therefore,  form  a  race 
barrier  between  the  east  and  the 
west  which  makes  free  interconrse 
between  the  purely  English  parU 
of  the  Confederation  very  difficult, 
which  prevents  community  of  in- 
terests   from    being  realised,   and 
generally    tends  to    complete   the 
mischief  that  the  boundary  mud- 
dle began.     Add  to  this  that  the 
soil    and   wealth-prodocing'  |capa- 
biHties    of    Quebec    province    are 
about  the  poorest  in  all  the  Union, 
and  that  it  is  overladen  with  debt 
at  the  instance  of  reckless  speea- 
lators  who  appear  to  have  bribed 
its  legislature,  and  we  have  reasons 
enough  for  doubting  whether  the 
different  parts  of  the  Dominion  are 
likely  long  to   cohere.     What  was 
necessary  to  ^ve  the    conntiy  a 
chance  of  becoming  homogeneous 
was,  in  short,  the  northern  portion 
of  Maine,  handed  over  to  the  States 
in  1842,  where  a  race  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  German  settlers  might 
have  grown  up  to  unite  the  east 
and  centre. 

Passing  to  the  west  coast,  we  find 
still  more  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  a  great 
State,  and  there  also  the  mischief 
has    in    part    been    done    by  the 
stupidity  of  English  officials  who 
surrendered  without  necessity    or 
warrant  vast    regions    of    magni- 
ficent  country  to  the  United  States. 
The   superficial    area    of    British 
North  America    has    never     been 
accurately  ascertained,  but  on  the 
map  it  looks  to  be  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
probablv  is  somewhat  larger.     The 
physical   condition     of     the     two 
countries   is,   however,    altogether 
different;    and  while    almost    the 
whole  of  the  United  States  terri- 
tory is  habitable,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  a  population  as  large  as 
that  of  China,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Dominion  is  a  forbidding  land 
of   frost    and    snow,   whose  brief 
sunmier    is    barely    sufficient     to 
permit  a  scattered  Indian  popula- 
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tion    and    a    few  HadaoB's    Bay 
trappers  to  find  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.    There  is  indeed  a  possi- 
bility that  settlers    from    Europe 
may  reclaim  portions  of  the  central 
and  western  territories  of  Canada^ 
and  some  of  the  yalleys  of  Mani- 
toba are  capable  of  cultivation,  in 
a  certain  fashion.      Possibly  also 
the  introduction  of  a  vigorous  race 
and  the  reclamation  of   the  land 
might  have  a  favourable  influence 
on  climate,  driving    the    zone    of 
frost  farther  north.     But  at  pre- 
sent   the   prospect    of    any    such 
change  is  remote  indeed.     Canada 
is  shut  up^  separated  into  isolated 
commumties  aJl  winter,  and  the  &ee 
intercommunion  which  would  enable 
all  the  parts  to  grow  into  a  great 
whole   is    utterly   destroyed.      To 
have  conquered  the  icy  north  she 
ought  to  have  had  more  of   the 
south  and  west  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Oregon.    All  the 
magnificent    territory    which     we 
flung  away  to  the  Union,  from  first 
to  last,  should  have  been  hers^  and 
then,  westward  as  well  as  eastward, 
there  would    have    been    a    basis 
upon  which  a  mighty  empire  flight 
have  been    reared.      British     Co- 
lumbia    would    not     then     have 
been  a  miserable  settlement  cooped 
up  between  a  lonely  sea  and  for- 
bidding mountains,  vainly  hoping 
that  a  railway  across  the  trackless 
continent    will  unite  it  with   the 
east,  and  set  it  free  from  all  its 
troubles.    With  the  Southern  States 
now  called  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton uniting  it  with  more  favoured 
lands  south-  and  east- ward  between 
the   south-western  shore  of   Lake 
Superior  and  California  there  might 
have  been  scope    for  its   growth, 
since  there  could  have  been  ready 
intercourse    through    magnificent 
lands,   capable    of   being    quickly 
peopled.    Instead  of  God-forsaken 
groups  of  struggling  settlers  dotted 
here  and  there  over  the  vast  area 
of  the  Dominion,  numbering  alto- 
gether not  a  tenth  of  the  popula- 


tion of  the  U^oited  States,  there 
might  have  been  a  powerful  con- 
federation capable  of  taking  its 
place  amongst  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  useless  to  regret 
thei^e  '  might-have-beens '  now.  I 
only  allude  to  them  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  more  forcibly  what 
I  consider  the  initial,  and  I  fear 
all-powerful,  difficulties  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  Canadian  progress. 
The  Dominion  is  to  me  a  hopeless 
congeries  of  provinces  which  have 
little  community  of  interest,  and  the 
best  parts  of  it  can  only  have  their 
full  development  when  united  to 
the  greater  Union  of  the  South,  or 
to  the  northern  half  of  it.  We  have 
tried  to  make  a  united  whole  of  what 
we  by  our  own  folly  everlastingly 
divided,  but  there  could  be  no  taisk 
more  hopeless  than  that  which 
seeks  to  produce  a  single  State 
from  provinces  like  Nova  Scotia 
and  Quebec,  Ontario,  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  Manitoba. 

The  worst  of  all  this  blundering 
is  that  it  continues  to  be  so  expen- 
sive. We  have  spent  millions  upon 
millions  of  money  on  Canada,  chiefly 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  accomplish 
the  unpoBsible,  and  Canada  appears 
to  have  been  deluded  by  these  spend- 
ings  into  a  belief  that  we  should 
succeed.  She  has  got  her  Parlia- 
ment, her  Yice-Eing,  her  Ministers 
of  State,  and  her  huge  debt,  and 
complacently  calls  herself  a  new 
empire — ^the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
English  crown.  *  Loyalty '  is,  in  fact, 
the  one  article  in  which  Canada 
repays  the  English  people  for  their 
lavish  endeavours  to  overcome  the 
follies  of  the  past,  and  when  one 
talks  of  the  probable  dismember- 
ment of  the  Dominion,  this  loyaltv 
is  always  flung  in  one's  teeth.  '  Look: 
how  enthusiastic  Canada  is  for  the 
Queen  and  the  old  country;  she 
will  never  revolt.*  This  is  the 
purest  nonsense,  to  my  mind,  and 
Canadian  loyalty  is  a  very  mer- 
cenary affiur.  Let  the  country  once 
get  into  the  depths  whither  it  has 
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been  hastening  under  onr  leader- 
ship,  and  let  the  varioas  provinces 
begin  to  feel  their  individnal  bur- 
dens— ^as  they  only  can  do  when 
British  money  ceases  to  flow  in — 
and  we  shall  then  see  what  this 
loyalty  means.  Will  it  hold  Ontario 
wnen  Ontario  is  in  dread  of  having 
to  pay  the  debts  of  Quebec  or  any 
one  province  when  the  burden  of 
imperial  taxation  becomes  over 
heavy  ?  I  doubt  it ;  nay,  I  more 
than  doubt — ^I  utterly  disbelieve  it. 
We  must  take  this  geographical 
question,  then,  as  a  cardinal  factor 
of  the  problem  in.  dealing  with 
Canadian  progress.  At  the  very 
outset  it  reveals  to  us  how  very 
mistaken  that  'progress*  has,  in 
many  cases,  been  in  its  aims.  The 
legislators  of  the  Dominion  have 
sought  to  accomplish  the  iznpossible. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  scheme,  and  judge 
it  by  the  dry  &ots  of  the  situation. 
Conceive  what  a  railway  means — 
what  it  needs  to  maintain  it  in 
order — and  imagine  a  line  built 
across  vast  plainis,  through  almost 
impassable  mountains,  along  the 
greater  part  of  whose  track  there 
would  not  be  10,000  inhabitants; 
which  would  be  subject  in  winter 
to  enormous  £ei11s  of  snow  and  in- 
tense and  destructive  frosts,  that 
would  not  only  stop  all  traffic 
probably,  but  necessitate  constant 
repairs;  and  having  realised  in 
this  feishion  how  very  mad  the 
scheme  is,  ask  yourself  why  it  was 
conceived ;  why  England  came  for- 
ward with  a  guarantee  for  part  of 
its  cost,  buoying  up  British  Colum- 
bians with  visions  of  the  good  the 
line  was  to  do  them,  till,  not  getting 
the  promised  boon,  they  threaten  to 
secede  from  the  federation.  Who 
can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  scheme  is  a  wild  attempt  to 
retrieve  the  past — to  trv  and  bind 
together  lands  irrevocably  separated 
with  a  band  of  iron,  we  having  lost 
for  ever  the  opportuniiy  of  uniting 
them  by  fiUiog  first  a  fertile  southern 


continent  with  anumerona  and  tiiriT. 
ing  population  of  Englishmen.  The 
provinces  thus  separated  may  thiire 
after  a  &shion,  but  there  can  be  no 
united  nation  built  up  by  such  means. 
For  all  that  this  railway  is  being 
pushed  on  with,  and  last  year  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Dominion  spent 
^$(2,390,000  on  its  oonstraction  and 
survey.  As  many  as  681  miles  d 
the  line  are  now  definitely  located, 
and  227  of  these  are  contracted  for. 
It  appears  that  the  intention  is  to 
penetrate  into  British  Colombia  br 
the  Yellow  Head  Pass  and  t^e 
gorges  of  the  Fraser  Biver,  whert 
portions  of  the  line  are  also  surveyed. 
Here  the  engineering  difficulties  ir 
enormous,  and  will  involve  qniie 
incalculable  expense,  so.  that  the 
chance  of  the  road  ever  becoming 
other  than  a  burden  on  the  Do- 
minion would  be  remote  era 
were  conditions  as  to  trade  more 
favourable  than  they  are  ever  likely 
to  be.  As  things  are  the  line  wil 
be  in  ruins  probably  within  five 
years  of  the  date  of  its  completion, 
and  it  may  yet  be  the  instroment 
which  will  rend  the  Dominion 
asunder.  Trade  it  cannot  prodQce, 
for  the  line  will  be  2,000  miles  long, 
reckoning  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior  only ;  and  what  can  Briti^ 
Columbia  prodnce  that  will  bear  1 
land  carriage  of  4,000  miles  if 
carried  to  the  east  coast,  or  of  nearij 
3,000  if  transhipped  at  QaebecP 

The  improvements  which  haw 
been  carried  out  in  the  Dominioa 
already  are  almost  all  finandsl 
failures.  The  Grand  Tmnk  M; 
way,  for  example,  is  in  a  state  d 
utter  baokruptoy,  and  has  vei^ 
little  prospect  of  ever  being  anj- 
thing  else.  It  may  pay  ultmiat^J 
on  one  or  two  more  millions  of 
capital  than  it  does  now,  thongli 
tlukt  is  rather  doubtfol ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  have  any  chance 
of  ever  becoming  a  great '  through ' 
road.  Along  its  eastern  half  it  las 
little  or  no  local  traffic;  and,  al- 
though it  leases  a  road  down  to 
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Portland,  ia  Maine,  it  mnst  always 
be  beaten  by  the  railways  of  the 
States,  which  are  much  shorter,  in 
any  competition  for  the  traffic  of 
the  west.  '  Almost  equally  disas- 
troas  is  the  history  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  likely  to  be.  It 
has  been  bnilt  by  the  Oovernment 
with  money  partly  guaranteed  by 
England.  It  is  another  part  of  the 
iron  bond  of  union,  and  is  a  failure 
for  its  primary  object,  whatever 
it  may  come  to  do  for  New  Brans- 
wick  alone.  What  with  Government 
business  paid  for  out  of  loans,  and 
the  mails,  it  has  a  share  of  traffic  now 
which  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  its  route  prove  to  be  of  a  quite 
misleading  kind. 

But  perhaps  the  most  signal 
example  of  the  loss  and  ruin  which 
has  been  the  result  of  all  Canadian 
efforts  at  material  development  is 
afforded  by  the  history  of  the 
Great  Western  of  Canada  Railway. 
Formerly  this  line  carried  large 
dividends  and  was  very  prosperous. 
Not  content  with  this,  Canadian  spe- 
culators— of  whom  there  are  many 
— backed,  it  is  said,  from  New 
York,  built  an  opposition  road, 
which  was  almost  at  once  seized 
upon  by  Vanderbilt  of  the  New 
York  Central,  and  forthwith  the 
Great  Western  was  ruined.  Its 
prosperity  had  been  based,  not  upon 
Canadian  traffic  pure  and  simple, 
but  the  traffic  connection  with  the 
Great  New  York  line;  and  when 
that  was  taken  away  the  collapse 
was  almost  instantaneous.  Thus 
the  only  prosperous  public  under- 
taking which  Canada  had  almost 
'was     prosperous    through    foreign 


help;  and  the  Canadians  them- 
selves made  haste  to  destroy  this 
prosperity.  Such  is  their  patriotism. 
Whether  a  union  of  this  bankrupt 
line  with  the  bankrupt  Grand 
Trunk  would  mend  matters  now  is 
doubtful ;  but  that  is,  at  all  events, 
the  only  remedy  left  for  English 
investors  to  dream  about. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 
Canada  has  neither  population  nor 
trade  of  a  kind  capable  of  sustain- 
ing great  railways.  The  trade  con- 
sists mostly  of  lumber,  com,  and 
flour,  none  of  which  can  bear  heavy 
overland  freights.  Nova  Scotia 
possesses  minerals,  and  exports  a 
good  deal ;  but  it  is  so  &vourably 
situated  for  water  carriage  that  it 
has  little  need  of  railways.  The 
inland  provinces  of  Cansida  have 
also  g^ood  water  carriage  all  sum- 
mer ;  and  it  so  much  better  fitted 
for  the  kind  of  raw  produce  which 
they  have  to  move  that  the  railways 
would  get  beaten  for  a  portion  of 
the  year,  even  were  there  no  short 
overland  carriage  through  the 
States  to  the  sea.  Then  the  popu- 
lation of  Canada  is  not  only  thin — 
the  Dominion  altogether  containing 
little  more  than  4,000,000  souls — 
scattered  in  unequal  groups  over 
territory  larger  than  all  Europe, 
thickest  and  poorest  in  Quebec 
provinces;  more  scattered,  but 
richer,  in  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  other  eastern  provinces ; 
'  and  this  population  does  not  travel 
extensively.  But  were  it  to  be 
rushing  about  continually,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  present  rail- 
way system  in  a  flourishing  state.^ 

In  respect  to  the  heavy  outlay 


^  Canada  possesses  altogether  nearly  6,000  miles  of  railway ;  hut  some  of  the  lines 
are  not  in  operation  yet,  or  have  been  closed,  so  that  actually  there  are  not  more  than 
about  5,000  miles  whi<£  can  be  described  as  earning  anything.  The  Grand  Trunk  Com- 
pany owns,  leases  and  works  about  Ii390  miles,  the  Great  Western  Company  about  797, 
and  the  Intercolonial  system  represents  844.  Not  one  of  these  corporations  yield  a  nett 
x^venue  of  i  per  cent,  on  thetr  capital,  and  many  of  the  branch  lines  do  not  earn  their 
^working  expenses.  The  totd  capital  involved  is,  in  round  flguree,  about  ,^300,000,000,  or 
say  60,000,000^.,  of  which  nearly  ^50,000,000,  or  say  io,ooo,ock>I.  has  been  contributed 
Idj  the  Dominion  Provincial  and  Municipal  Governments.  Of  course,  much  of  this 
capital  has  been  issued  at  a  serious  discount,  so  that  the  actual  cash  spent  has  not  been 
00  much  as  this  represents.  That  is  of  little  consequence,  however,  in  judging  of  the 
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which  Canada  has  incarred  on  rail- 
ways, therefore,  I  think  there  has 
been  a  huge  blander.  The  credit 
of  the  colony  has  been  strained  to 
breaking  for  a  very  inadeqoate 
gain.  A  certain  amoant  of  pro- 
gress has  no  doubt  been  made, 
population  has  increased,  and  trade 
has  extended;  but  in  no  instance 
has  the  progress  at  all  justified 
the  pace  at  which  the  colony  has 
gone  ahead  with  its  railways — a 
pace  which  has  been  the  ruin 
of  thousands.  The  Dominion 
debt,  for  public  works  of  all 
kinds,  has  I  fear  been  incurred 
with  almost  equal  recklessness.  In 
the  matter  of  debt,  indeed,  Canada 
is  not  peculiarly  or  pre-eminently 
a  sinner,  for  all  our  colonies  have 
plunged  more  or  less  recklessly 
into  it ;  but  her  powers  of  expan- 
sion are,  in  my  opinion,  so  small 
that  she  stands  in  more  danger 
from  her  burden  than  any  other 
colony,  except  perhaps  New  Zea- 
land. Exclusive  of  the  provincial 
and  municipal  requirements,  the 
Dominion  Government  alone  re- 
quires a  payment  of  from  5Z.  to  61. 
per  family  every  year  in  the  shape 
of  taxes,'  and  has  now  to  face  a 
deficit.  These  taxes  represent  well 
nigh  a  month's  labour  to  the  work- 
ing man— a  most  serious  drawback 
on  prosperity.  Thus,  although  the 
total  may  seem  a  small  one,  com- 
pared with  the  burdens  which  we 
shall  find  that  some  of  the  Anstra-  • 
lian  colonies  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves, it  is  for  Canada  a  very  heavy 
item.  And  it  is  not  all;  every 
province  has  its  own  budget, 
and  in  some  of  them  it  is  very 
heavy.  Quebec,  for  instance,  is 
crushingly  overladen;  and  yet  it 
rushes  into  fresh  loans  for  railways, 


projected  by  speculators  for  their 
own  profit  merely,  with  a  levi^ 
which  strikes  one  with  positive 
amazement.  What  the  actual  in- 
dividual burden  of  imperial  and 
local  taxation,  taken  tog^^her,  in 
Canada  may  be  per  head,  I  haTe 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  exact- 
ness,  because  the  acconixta  of  the 
various  provinces  are  not  regularij 
obtainable ;  but,  as  near  as  I  cm 
estimate,  I  should  say  that,  speak- 
ing moderately,  it  is  not  less  tlaii 
3L  per  head.  The  conntry  has,  in 
short,  been  forced  and  overdriven  io 
a  degree  in  all  directions,  and  will 
now  suffer  from  it  severely.  A  £dse 
step  was  taken  when  the  Dominioa 
assumed  the  debts  of  all  the  pro  vines 
that  joined  it  without  restricting 
them  from  borrowing  again  on  their 
own  account,  and  we  now  find 
burdens  increasing  on  all  bandi, 
municipalities  being  steeped  indeU 
with  ihe  rest.  In  the  aggregate 
I  estimate  the  liabilities  of  this 
sort  which  Canada  bears  at  abont 
30,000,000^  to  35,ooo,ooo2.  besides 
the  debt  of  the  railway  oorpora- 
tions.  The  present  debts  of  the 
Provincial  Gevemments  of  Canada 
incurred  in  England  amount  to 
nearly  3,000,000!.,  and  the  f  onr  citio 
— Montreal,  Ottowa,  Toronto,  and 
Quebec — ^have  borrowed  here  about 
2,500,000^  Their  united  popula- 
tion is  not  more  than  250,000. 
These  figures  may  seem  tedious, 
but  they  suffice  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  position  of  Canada  than 
a  very  long  argument.  Everywhere 
we  find  debt.  The  whole  f  i^ric  of 
the  State  hangs  upon  it,  and  the 
pettiest  municipality  in  the  country 
thinks  itself  hs^ly  constitnted  un- 
less it  can  boast  of  an  issue  of 
bonds.     The  result  of  all  this  of 


resiilU  of  inyefltment  in  these  railways.  We  And  then  that  in  1875  the  actual  nett  nra- 
ings  on  this  capital  -wen  just  ^3, 700,000  or  little  more  than  l  per  cent  List  year  tto 
yield  was  less,  and  it  could  not  well  he  otherwise  with  declining  taraffie  and  keen  competi- 
tion. The  whole  system  carried  in  the  twelre  months  abont  a  fifth  of  the  munberof 
passengers  carried  by  the  English  Midland  Company. 

*  Budget  speech  of  the  Hon.  R.  T.  Cartwright  in  the  Canadian  Honse  of  Comaioos* 
Febmary  1876. 
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course  is,  that  the  country"  lies 
tinder  burdens  wliicli  we  at  home 
here,  patient,  as  we  are,  would 
groan  under,  and  which  must,  I  fear, 
prove  before  long  a  great  deal  too 
much  for  Canada. 

For  a  time,  of  course,  trade  has 
been  inflated  by  the  inflow  of  money, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some 
of  this  inflation  may  prove  to  be  per- 
manent gain,  but  the  danger  of  all 
such  movements  is,  that  they  put 
trade   upon    a   false   basis,  which 
sooner  or  later  gives  way  and  causes 
widespread  ruin.      It  becomes    a 
thing  resting   on   credit  and  bol- 
stered by  credit,  instead  of  a  solid 
fabric  well  grounded   on  national 
wants,  and  expansive  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  these  wants.     The 
primitive   character  of  the  indus- 
tries which  such  a  country  as  Ca- 
nada possesses,  and  its  almost  com- 
plete dependence  on  good  harvests, 
make  an  ample  margin  of   solid 
resources  absolutely  necessary  when 
reverses  come;  but  she  has  prac- 
tically left  herself  with  none.  More- 
over,   as    I    have    often    insisted, 
feverish  progress   always  tends  to 
defeat  itself.     Fresh  taxes  have  to 
be    imposed ;  which    hinder  trade. 
Protectionist     theories     find     cur- 
rency in  order  to  give    plausible 
jnstifioation   for  these  taxes,    and 
so    matters   go  on   till  irreparable 
mischief  is  done   to  the  real  ad- 
vanoement  of  the  community.     At 
present  the  import  taxes  of  Canada 
are  light,  compared  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  but^they  are  dis- 
tinctly protectionist,  nevertheless.^ 
We   in   consequence  hear  a  good 
deal  of  the  necessity  of  developing 
naidye  manufactures,  of  the  excel- 


lence of  Canadian  cloth,  its  cheap- 
ness compared  with  English  and  so 
forth,  as  if  it  were  a  real  gain  for 
such  a  country,  needing,  as  it  does, 
every  energy  to  battle  with  climatic 
difficulties,  and  win  bread  and 
clothing  from  the  soil,  to  turn  itself 
into  a  woollen  factory.  The  result 
so  far  of  the  effort  of  Canada  to 
force  business,  and  of  the  blown- 
out  credit  on  which  her  trade  is 
based,  is  pretty  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  following  extracts  from  Messrs. 
Dun,  Barlow  A  Co.'s  excellent  sum- 
mary of  Canadian  trade  outlook  for 
the  present  year : 

While  the  failures  in  the  year  just  closed 
are  over  two  hundred  less  in  number  than 
in  1875,  with  a  decrease  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  in  liabilities,  both  number  and 
amount  continue  to  be  exceptionally  large, 
especially  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
years.  In  1873  the  number  of  those  who- 
failed  in  Canada  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber engaged  in  business  was  one  in  ererj  47. 
In  1875  there  was  a  failure  to  every  28 
names  reported  in  business  ;  while  in  1876 
there  is  one  &ilure  to  eveiy  32.  In  the 
United  States  in  1873  the  number  was  one 
in  every  108 ;  in  1875  o°®  i°  e^^rj  83 ;  and 
in  1876  the  number  is  one  in  every  69, 
The  average  liabilities  in  Canada  for  1875: 
was  ^14,656 ;  and  in  1876  the  amotmt  varied 
only  very  slightly,  being  ^14,767.  The 
results  of  the  year's  business  do  not  encour 
rage  the  belief  that  the  conditions  of  trade- 
in  the  Dominion  have  much  improved. 
The  number  of  traders  who  have  added  to- 
their  capital  is  comparatively  few;  those^ 
who  have  held  their  own  are  to  be  congra- 
tulated ;  while  those  who  have  diminished 
their  surplus  are  not  inconsiderable. .  The 
disease  from  which  the  commercial  body 
politic  has  been  sufif^rinff  for  the  past  three 
years  has,  it  is  hoped,  well  nigh  spent 
itself.  But  the  signs  of  improvement, 
which  it  was  thought  the  past  year  would 
bring,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Had  we 
been  favored  with  good  crops  of  agricultu- 
ral produce  in  the  year  just  past,  a  great 


*  The  Canadian  tariff  is  not  in  itself  a  heavy  one,  many  articles  of  manuf&eture  pay- 
ing no  more  than  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  never  more  than  25  per  cent.,  while  the 
free  list  is  pretty  extensive.  The  duty  on  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  is  I7i  po'  cent. 
ad  valoremf  and  on  iron  5  per  cent.  There  is,  indeed,  strong  complaint  on  the  part  of  some 
classes  of  Canadians  that  the  duties  are  so  low,  and  only  the  other  week  a  strenuous 
efibrt  was  made  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  get  them  raised  further  than  the  Qovem- 
ment  desired.  Exigencies  of  the  exchequer  have  compelled  the  Finance  Minister  to  ang- 
ment  several  duties,  but  the  languishing  manufeicturing  interests  are  not  nearly  enough 
protected  yet  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  and  ambitious  of  riralling 
other  countries  in  the  production  of  clothes  and  machinery. 
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Stride  would  hare  been  taken  toward  the 
return  of  prosperity.  But  in  this,  the  fine 
promise  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  wa6 
unfulfilled,  and  notwithstanding  lessened 
imports,  restricted  sales,  and  reiduced  in- 
debtedness, the  improvement  which  all 
these  would  help  to  create,  is  without  effect, 
because  the  amount  of  wealth  produced  in 
the  last  year  is  far  below  that  of  the 
average  of  yean.  Seldom  in  the  history  of 
the  country  was  a  good  crop  of  cereals  more 
needed :  rarely  has  the  failure  in  the  crop 
been  more  general.  The  manufactures  of 
the  Dominion,  which  in  late  years  have  as- 
sumed a  growing  importance,  are  struggling 
ai^ainst  a  variety  of  adverse  conditions,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  competition  from  the 
United  States.  The  decline  in  values  in 
greater  proportion  to  that  of  gold  in  that 
country,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  lessened  home  demand  in  the  face  of 
enormous  productive  power,  have  caused 
competition  from  this  quarter  to  be  unusu- 
ally severe,  against  which  Canadian  manu- 
facturers have  deemed  themselves  insuffi- 
ciently protected.  But  all  these  unfavorable 
symptoms  of  disturbed  trade — ^whether  the 
i^BSolt  of  poor  crops,  limited  lumber  de- 
mand, or  depressed  manufactures —.ill 
indicate  no  organic  trouble,  but  are  tempo- 
rary in  their  character,  and  time  alone  is 
essential  to  a  recoveiy.  Farmers,  though 
the  crops  of  1876  were  a  failure,  were 
never  so  wealthy  as  a  class.  *While  many 
of  them  may  not  have  the  ready  money  at 
hand  to  promptly  pay  the  yearly  account 
for  supplies  furnished  by  their  country 
merchant,  they  nevertheless  are  in  a  much 
improved  condition  as  compared  with 
former  years.  A  much  larger  area  of  land  is 
in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  and  they 
ore  in  possession  of  facilities,  in  the  shape 
of  implements  with  which  to  economically 
and  rapidly  perform  work  that  vears  ago 
was  not  near  as  well  acoomplished  with 
much  greater  expenditure  of  time  and 
iabor.  The  developments  of  large  areas 
of  country,  under  the  influences  of  local 
railways,  has  been  most  remarkable,  and 
throughout  the  Western  Province  the  in- 
creased purchasing  and  debt  paying  power 
jamongst  the  vast  msjority  of  consumers  is 
undoubted.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  possesses  a  population  more 
industrious,  economical,  thrifty,  and  pros- 
.perons,  than  the  farmers  of  Canada.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  lumber  interest,  the 
present  depression  can  at  worst  only  be 
temporary,  while  it  has  even  compensating 
advantages  that  the  future  will  disclose. 
This  particular  asset  in  the  nation's  wealth 
is  gaining  in  value  with  a  rapidity  hardly 
dreamed  of^  and  the  realisation  of  which  is 
^nly  a  question  of  time.  So  scarce  has 
accessible  and  marketable  lumber  become, 


that  it  is  alleged  that  plots  of  land,  now 
cleared  farms,  with  all  appliances,  are 
really  less  valuable  than  if  the  trees  stodl 
in  undisturbed  majesty  thereon.  Ervn 
certain  towns  in  former  lumbering  disetnct« 
would  bring  less  than  if  the  lai^  they  oc- 
cupy were  covered  with  pine  forests.  Orer- 
production  has  cheapened  this  great  stapU, 
and  the  waste  of  years  may  well  be  atjiiec 
for  by  a  few  years  of  cessation  and  de^nw- 
sion.  Nothing  will  eventually  be  lost  ^r 
this  delay  in  realisation  ;  indeed,  the  yeerlV 
gain  in  value  of  this  valuable  product  viU 
more  than  compensate  for  what  appears  :•• 
be  loss  and  disaster  at  the  moment.  .  .  . 
The  failures  in  Oinada  in  the  last  tT< 
years  number  nearly  four  thousand,  whid 
occurring  amon^  fifty  thousand  traders,  is 
a  proportion  indicative  of  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  trade  of  a  rich  country 
At  this  rate,  in  ten  years,  ereiy  secjc-; 
business  man  in  Canada  may  succnmb !  Tbe 
gross  liabilities  of  failed  estates  daring  tbe 
two  years  are  over  fifty  millions  of  doUai^. 
a  sum  barely  equalled  by  the  entire  expoit^ 
of  grain  in  that  period !  Of  this  fifty  mil- 
lions, at  least  thirty  millions  hare  bees 
irrevocably  lost,  and  when  this  amount  > 
divided  among  the  limited  number  of  fir«>t 
hands  which  comprise  the  merchants*  niar>a- 
facturers,  and  bankers,  the  marvel  is  tba: 
they  have  stood  these  calamities  with  so 
few  signs  of  distress.  It  is  time  to  .idop^ 
some  policy  that  will  lessen  these  disastt^ 
A  lessened  number  of  traders,  and  a  hii^er 
standard  of  credit,  are  the  first  essentUk 
Active  and  available  capital,  instead  of  ml 
estate,  should  be  the  basis  of  credit,  in 
addition  to  capacity  abeady  dereloped  aad 
character  already  tested.  Credit  based 
mainly  on  real  estate  is  a  delusion  and .. 
snare,  for  it  is  not  capital  available  bar 
locked  up. 

These  extracts  give  a  dmonslv 
chequered  picture,  the  Mights* 
of  which  I  am  disposed  to  oalj 
partially  approve.  No  doubt  the 
farmers  in  Canada,  just  as  iu  the 
Western  States  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Union,  have  been  prosperous, 
and  are  comparatively  rich,  but 
they  are  not  so  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  only  in  Ontario  where  farming 
is  at  prosent,  and  in  bad  times  even 
a  good  occupation.  Elsewhere  the 
wealth  is  not  nearly  so  apparent^ 
and  even  in  Ontario  the  fanning  is 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  on 
money  borrowed  from  land  mortgage 
companies.  And  as  to  the  general 
trade  of  the  count xy,  nothing  could 
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apparently  exceed  the  reckless 
specnlativeness  of  its  character. 
Every  man  almost  has  gone  into 
hasiness  on  the  neck-or- nothing 
basis,  and  the  resalt  is  failures, 
losses,  and  almost  every  con- 
ceivable mischief.  The  bigness  of 
purpose  which  characterises  the 
trader  is  indeed  a  marked  feature 
in  the  history  of  all  oar  colonies, 
and  one  great  cause  of  their  fre- 
quent recklessness  in  getting  into 
debt  seems  to  me  to  be  unquestion- 
ably the  inflated  ideas  which  the  pos- 
session of  enormous  tracts  of  country 
has  engendered.  The  mind  expands  . 
before  infinite  possibilities ;  the  man 
feels  that  he  has  room,  and  he 
straightway  launches  forth  into  the 
most  imprudent  courses  possible. 

As  with  the  individual,  so  with 
tbe  State.     It  has  been  intoxicated 
by  its  wealth  in  real  estate,  and 
Tnuch  of  the  wild  efforte  at  deve- 
lopment and  progress  which  have 
marked  the  history  of  our  colonies 
in  the  last  generation  are  due    to 
the  free  manner  in  which  they  felt 
at  liberty  to  trade  on  this  presumed 
wealth,  to  mortgage  it,  to   sell  it 
outright,  or  to  give  it  away  in  slices 
large   enough    sometimes  for    the 
wants  of  a  moderately  large  nation. 
The  land  of  all  the  colonies  theoreti- 
cally  belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  has 
been  by  it  handed  over  to  the  com- 
munities as  they  took  to  themselves 
parliaments,  and  became  self-govern- 
ing, and  this  land  these  communi- 
ties have  all  dealt  with  in  the  most 
reckless  fashion   possible.     I  shall 
have  to  notice  this  in  connection 
with  every  colony,  but  a  brief  de- 
tail of  the  habits  of  unthrift  com- 
mon to  them  all,  though  subject  to 
minor  variations,  may,  if  given  here, 
save  a  good  deal  of  repetition.     Tbe 
rational  and  simplest  way  of  dealing 
-with  vast  territories    owned  by  a 
state,  would  be  to  lease  them  for,  to 
be^n  with,  a  nominal  rent  to  tenants 
for    purposes    of   reclamation,  tbe 
State  retaining  the  fee  simple  and 
power    to    revise    rents  at    stated 


periods  of,  say,  thirty  years.  .  By 
such  a  course  every  one  of  our  great 
colonies  would,  in  course  of  time, 
have  become  possessed  of  a  splendid 
revenue,  which  might  have  taken 
the  place  of  all  other  forms  of  taxa- 
tion, and  the  incidence  of  which 
would  never  have  been  seriously 
felt,  for  the  increase  of  rent  would 
probably  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
re^l  increment  in  the  value  of  the 
land.  This  simple  plan  did  not, 
unhappily,  suit  the  colonists.  Their 
ideas  were  framed  on  the  familiar 
lines  of  English  feudalism,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  dissociate  their 
minds,  therefore,  from  the  notion 
that  the  state  or  community  was  a 
big  landlord  who  had  a  lot  of  spare 
ground  to  sell ;  so  instead  of  leasing 
the  land,  all  haste  was  made  to  dis- 
pose of  it  outright,  at  any  price  it 
would  fetch.  Nay,  the  State  would 
almost  give  it  away,  rather  than 
that  it  should  not  be  got  rid  of,  and 
in  many  cases  good  land  has  actually 
cost  the  colony  something  consider- 
able to  put  tenants  upon  it,  rather 
than  realised  any  substantial  sum. 
A  good  deal  of  land  is  always  selling, 
however,  at  one  price  or  other,  and 
according  to  the  briskness  of  immi- 
gration is  the  nominal  amount  which 
the  State  annually  pockets  under 
this  head. 

In  Canada,  the  provincial  govern- 
ments draw  the  major  portion  of 
their  revenues-— other  than  the  im- 
perial subsidy — from  the  land  sales 
which  are  conducted,  to  some  extent, 
on  the  principle  of  an  English  build- 
ing society — failure  to  pay  instal- 
ments involving  foreclosure.  There 
is  also  a  certain  amount  of  land 
leased,  of  course,  and  there  are 
royalties  exacted  from  mines,  but 
on  the  whole  take  away  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  pure  and  simple, 
every  province  in  Canada  would 
have  been  in  distress  ten  years  ago. 
And  very  soon  trouble  from  want  of 
means  is  certain  to  come  upon  them 
all,  for  emigration  is  not  working 
at  all  satisfactorily.     People  go  to 
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Canada,  indeed,  bat  ikej  do  not 
stay  there  as  a  role,  and  the  demand 
fpr  land  is,  in  consequence,  insigni- 
ficant. Moreover,  with  the  reckless- 
ness of  spendthrifts  who  thought  of 
nothing  bat  the  pleasures  of  the  boar, 
laree  tracts  have  been  passed  over 
to  Iftnd  mortgage  companies,  who 
reap  the  benefit  of  such  demand 
as  there  is,  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  the  uniform  castom  of  all  the 
colonies  to  treat  the  money  obtained 
&om  land  sales  ns  revenue,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Oar 
colonies,  in  fact,  do  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  sales  precisely 
what  an  Englishman  at  home  would 
be  guilty  of  if  he  sold  off  his  estate 
acre  by  acre,  and  spent  the  proceeds 
as  income.  But  the  vastness  of  the 
territories  to  be  sold,  and  the  ap- 
parent endlessness  of  the  income 
which  their  sale  would  produce,  have 
blinded  people  to  the  true  nature  of 
this  proceeding,  and  in  the  mean- 
time colonial  legislatures  have  been 
tempted  to  go  heavily  into  debt 
because  their  resources  looked  so 
&balous.  There  could  be  no 
moro  dangerous  mistake,  at  all 
events  in  the  case  of  Canada,  who 
has  decidedly  outrun  her  tether, 
and  in  doing  so  is  compelled  to  levy 
taxes  which  seriously  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  land  unsold,  and 
retard  its  said,  which  hamper  her 
foroign  trade,  and  reduce  her  to 
unthrifty  ways  of  making  ends 
meet.  Canada  may  pull  through  it 
all,  and,  in  one  way  or  other,  be- 
come prosperous,  but  it  will  be  at  a 
fearful  cost.  At  the  very  moment 
when  I  write,  a  mercantile  convul- 
sion is  staring  her  in  the  face.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Cartwright,  in  his  budget 
speech  delivered  last  February, 
dwelt  with  great  force  on  the  evi- 
dent spread  of  wealth  which  had 
taken  place  in  Canada  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  adduced,  in  evi- 
dence, the  increased  deposits  in  the 
banks.  It  would  seem  that  these 
have  swollen  enormously,  notwith- 


standing the  mercantile  depressbn 
and  the  general  state  of  debt  into 
which  Government  and  people  have 
fallen.  A  curious  commentary  on 
this  pleasant  picture  ia  afforded  by 
the  rapid  fall  which  has  lately  taken 
place  in  all  Canadian  bank  sbares 
— a  fieJl  induced  by  the  feeling  that 
many  of  their  assets  were  not  Boli4 
that  much  of  the  credit giv^i — ^wbici 
has  helped,  of  course,  to  swell  the 
total  of  the '  deposits '  at  times — has 
been  a  source  of  loss,  and  that  there 
is  danger  of  a  sudden  collapse  of  tbe 
whole  fabric.  Canada  may  pull 
through,  but  till  her  windy  infla- 
tions of  false  crodit  are  all  swept 
away,  she  must  live  in  daily  dread 
of  a  tempest  of  ruin. 

In  the  meantime  her  foreign 
trade  is  not  fiourishing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demands  of  the  countrj, 
but  such  as  it  is  England  derives,  or 
she  has  derived,  great  benefit  from 
it.  Canada  supplies  us  with  quan. 
titles  of  timber  to  the  value  of  fi\>BL 
five  to  six  millions  sterling  a  year, 
with  nearly  a  million  and  a  halfs 
worth  of  the  various  kinds  of  grains 
and  flour,  besides  a  considerable 
supply  of  bacon,  butter,  lard,  and 
other  animal  products.  Her  fish- 
eries,  especially  those  of  the  onab- 
sorbed  province  of  Newfoundland, 
are  also  of  considerable  service 
to  us,  and  might  be  more,  both 
to  us  and  to  Canada,  but  for  the 
inroads  of  United  States  fishing- 
boats  on  Canadian  waters.  Canada, 
like  all  our  colonies,  in  short,  sup- 
plies us  with  a  certain  amount  oi' 
food  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate, 
and  a  good  deal  of  raw  produce, 
which  aro  just  the  things  we  most 
want.  In  turn  she  gets  from  us  all 
kinds  of  manufactures  which  it  is 
for  our  benefit  to  sell  Tbe  total 
annual  yield  of  her  fisheries  alone  is, 
I  believe,  about  3,ooo,oooL,  moat  of 
which  goes  to  the  United  States; 
but  the  trade  of  the  Dominion  is, 
in  the  main,  English,  so  far  as 
the  exports  aro  concerned.  The 
imports  aro  not  so  much  drawn 
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from  Englisli  sources,  however, 
and  it  is  rather  in  baying  cheap 
from  Canada  than  in  selling  dear 
to  her  that  England  prospers; 
She  does  not  allow  us  even  the 
privilege  of  being  her  sole  ocean 
carrier,  for  her  own  shipping  is 
considerable,  and,  although  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  lake,  river, 
and  canal  traffic,  it  also  carries  on 
the  bulk  of  the  business  done  with 
the  United  States,  outside  which 
and  ourselves  Canada  has  but  little 
trade. 

Canadian  trade  figures  have  for 
^ong  given  unmistakeable  signs  that 
her  business  on  the  whole  was  not 
following  its  natural  course.  Canada 
hasbeen  importing  be  jondher  means 
jear  after  year,  or  at  all  events  much 
beyond  her  exporting  capacity,  and 
no  doubt  she  has  b^n  able  to  do 
so  by  reason  of  the  money  which 
we  nave  so  freely  lent  her.  A  new 
raw  unopened  country  can  have  no 
margin  to  trade  upon  in  this  fashion 
except  by  borrowing,  and  it  follows 


therefore  that,  so  far  as  our  bu^ess 
with  Canada  has  been  based  on 
money  lent,  it  has  been  unsound, 
and  must  be  reduced.  Since  1873 
a  process  of  reduction  has  been 
gomg  on,  but  the  limit  is,  I  am 
persuaded,  not  yet  reached,  espe- 
cially as  the  exporting  capacity  of 
the  Dominion  has,  at  the  same  time, 
been  on  the  deohne.^  What  the 
healfchy  basis  may  be  it  would  be 
hard,  in  view  of  the  fSftcts  I  have 
indicated,  to  predict.  So  many 
things  are  against  Canada,  her 
debt,  her  disjointedness  and  isola- 
tion, her  raw  undeveloped  condition, 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  population 
in  the  wintry  north, — Manitoba 
has  but  12,000  to  14,000  inhabi- 
tants, most  of  them  either  trappers 
or  Indians.^  All  these  obstacles 
stand  in  her  way,  and  not  a  few 
besides  these.  The  customs  barrier 
set  up  against  her  by  the  United 
States  has  also,  no  doubt,  prevented 
any  healthy  expansion  of  her  trade 
in  that  direction,  and  the  accumu- 


'  The  following  official  table  gires  at  a  glance  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
Dominion  for  the  past  nine  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  uniformly  much 
<ezceed  the  exports,  a  most  dangerous  and  unhealthy  occarrence  for  a  new  country.  The 
figuies  do  not  include  the  returns  of  British  Columbia,  which  are  quite  insignificant,  as 
in  the  case  of  such  an  ont-of-the-world  territory  is  to  be  expected ;— 


Total  Bxporte 

Totfd  Imports 

1868  ...  . 

57.567.888 

73.459,644 

'  1869  . 

60,474,781 

70,415,165 

1870  . 

73.573,490 

74,814,339 

I87I  . 

1    74,173*618 

96,098,981 

1872  . 

82.689,663 

111,430,527 

1873  . 

80,789,922 

128,011,282 

1874  . 

89,351,928 

128,213,582 

1875  . 

77,886,283 

123,070,283 

1876  . 

!    80,299,834 

95,056,532 

'  THe  inhabitants  of  the  new  province  of  Manitoba  are  mostly  half-bred  Indians,  the 
descendants  of  French  and  Scotch  fathers  and  Indian  mothers,  and  form  a  race  of  Yaiy- 
ing  qualities,  amongst  which  industry  does  not  prominently  figure.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  to  which  the  climate  of  Central  British  America  is  subject,  the  pest  of 
flies  which  infest  it  during  its  brief  summer,  and  the  exceeding  difficulty  experienced  in 
establishing  communications  between  it  and  the  outer  world,  must  all  tend  to  make  it 
difficult  to  people  with  emigrants  from  Europe.  At  present  it  is  an  almost  inac- 
cessible region  from  Canada,  and  can  only  be  got  at  through  the  States,  by  which  it 
aatuially  tends  therefore  to  be  absorbed.  Indeed,  the  priest-incited  rebellion  amongst 
the  French  Canadians  and  half-breeds  in  the  district,  which  led  to  the  Bed  Kiver  Expe- 
dition of  1870,  sought  a  colourable  excuse  in  a  professed  desire  of  the  malcontents  to 
join  the  American  Union.  No  railway  can  open  up  this  region  for  many  a  day  to  come 
through  Canadian  territory.    It  is  madness  to  think  of  it. 
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lated  disasters  of  a  forced  and  un- 
profitable business  has  yet  to  fall 
upon  her.  *  Canada  is  on  the  gravel,' 
is  a  cant  saying  of  her  admirers, 
meaning  that  she  has  reached  Ihe 
very  foundation  of  her  trade,  and 
oannot  sink  further,  but  no  dream 
could  be  more  delusive.  Canadian 
trade  has  to  sink  a  long  way  yet 
before  the  gravel  is  reached,  and, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
North  American  contment,  it  will 
have  to  pass  through  a  fire  which 
it  is  but  ill  able  to  endure.  'The 
farmers  are  wealthy'  is  another 
favourite  saying,  which  affords 
much  comfort  to  many  who  do  not 
stop  to  ask  how  they  have  become 
so.  These  persons  forget  that 
bolstered  credit,  inflated  prices, 
borrowed  money,  and  hectic  indus- 
tries, all  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of 
living,  and  that  by  this  farmers 
profit  while  the  prosperity  is  being 
sapped  to  the  core.  Wait  till  the  tide 
has  well  turned,  and  then  we  shall 
see  what  the  wealth  of  the  farmer 
means.  He  stands  to  be  ruined  by  a 
big  crop.  What  Cauada  has  most  of 
— beef,  pork,  com,  wood,  and  wool — 
the  United  States  has  a  great  deal  of 
herself,  and  what  the  United  States 
seeks  to  supply  in  the  shape  of  manu- 
factures Canada  wants  to  make  at 
home.  There  is  hence  no  good 
scope  for  a  large  development  of 
reciprocal  trade  between  these  two 
countries  at  present,  least  of  all 
a  good  outlook  for  the  farmer  in 
the  event  of  a  splendid  har- 
vest. The  truth  is  also;  that  both 
the  States  and  Canada  have  gone 
on  the  foolish  plan  of  practically 
limiting  the  farming  class  during 
the  time  of  seeming  manufacturing 
prosperity.  Bailroad  finances  and 
company  speculation,  anything  but 
honest  tillage  of  the  soil,  has  be- 
come the  occupation  of  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  which  has  thus 
been  drawn  into  fields  of  labour  which 
yield  no  permanent  subsistence.  By- 
and-by,  when  the  country  becomes 
crowded    with   numbers    of    these 


people  in  need  of  bread,  the  present 
farmers  may  have  to  face  the  double 
danger  of  low  prices  and  over-com- 
petition. And  should  this  same  re- 
action take  place,  as  is  probable,  in 
other  lands,  we  shall  liave  the 
spectacle  presented  to  the  world  of 
an  agricultural  population  in  many 
countries  temporarily  greatlj  in  ex- 
cess of  human  necessities,  fighting 
with  each  other  for  a  market. 

At  present  the  trade  of  Canada 
appears  to  me  destined  to  decline 
further,  and  considerably,  even  sup- 
posing the  Government  and  the 
banks  are  together  able  to  stave 
off  the  day  of  reckoning.  So  many 
other  countries  are  competing  with 
her  for  the  supply  of  com,  that  she 
is  being  distanced  in  the  race  ;  and 
the  heavy  demands  for  her  pine, 
which  of  late  years  have  done  some- 
thing to  balance  the  account,  is  not 
likely  to  continue.'  Exceptional 
influences  have  been  at  work  in 
England  entailing  an  enormous  con- 
sumption of  timber,  but  these  are 
passing  away.  Besides,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Canadian  forest 
has  been  of  a  piece  with  her  other 
wastefulness.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  fresh  planting,  little  carefal 
nursing,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
year  by  year  more  difficult  to  get 
the  timber  to  market  in  some  dis- 
trict s.  Th ere  has  been  a  belief  cur- 
rent that  the  cleared  land  would  be 
at  once  wanted  for  com,  and  it  has 
been  left  barren.  For  this  mis- 
take, also,  Canada  will  now  pay. 
The  wants  of  the  world  have  not 
nearly  come  up  to.  the.  level  of  her 
ambition,  and  she  will  have  to  sink 
again  into  the  quiet  plodding  ways 
which  characterised  her  before 
English  statesmen  egged  on  her 
vanity  to  ape  the  neighbouring 
empire.  This  is  not  a  voiy  satis- 
factory summing  up  of  the  position 
of  this  old  Englisn  settlement,  or 
group  of  settlements,  and  I  wish 
heartily  that  I  could  make  it  more 
cheerful,  but  the  facts  are  too  many 
for  me.     Canada  has  gone  ahead 
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far  too  fast ;  her  prosperity  has  been 
a  delasion,  and  her  reckoning  will  be 
heavy.  It  may  rend  the  new-fangled 
Dominion  to  pieces,  and  will,  at  all 
events,  seriously  disturb  the  gush- 
ing flow  of  its  rather  blatant  loyalty. 
England  has  herself  much  to  blame 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  alike  by  the 
manner  in  which  she  has  neglected 
Canadian  interests  in  the  past,  and 
by  the  foolish  measures  which  she 
has  taken  to  try  and  retrieve  her 
errors.  There  might  have  been  a 
grand  colonial  empire  in  the  north 
acting  as  a  stimulating  rival  to,  and 
a  healthy  check  on  the  overgrown 
agglomeration  of  states  in  the  south, 
but  that  can  never  be  now.  We 
have  spent  one  way  or  another  nigh 
ioo,ooo,oooZ.of  good  English  money 
to  prove  that  it  is  impossible. 

Taken  according  to  population 
and  wealth.  Cape  Colony,  to  which 
we  shall  now  turn,  is  by  no  means 
next  to  Canada  in  importance 
amongst  English  colonies.  New 
SouthWales  and  Victoria  at  least  are 
far  more  wealthy  and  fully  more 
valuable  ;  and  had  I  been  bound  to 
go  by  order  of  wealth  I  should 
have  taken  these  now.  But  not 
being  thus  bound,  I  cannot  pass  by 
the  Cape.  Our  settlements  there 
and  in  Natal  are  important  enough 
to  call  for  some  detailed  notice,  and 
at  present,  when  a  momentous 
political  question  is  agitating  the 
whole  of  the  settlements,  English 
and  Dutch,  a  review  of  the  position 
ought  to  be  peculiarly  interesting, 
since  I  cannot  deal  with  their  eco- 
nomies without  taking  note  of  their 
political  condition.  What  strikes  one 
at  the  outset  is  that  most  of  our  de- 
pendencies in  South  Africa  have  not 
been  peopled  in  the  first  instance 
with  Englishmen.  As  in  Canada, 
the  French  were  before  us,  so  at 
the  Cape  the  Dutch  held  possession 
for  150  years  before  the  country 
passed  into  our  hands,  and  to  this 
day  the  majority  of  the  European 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  are  of 
Dutch  descent.     In  some  places  the 


people  are  nearly  all  Dutch,  just  as  the 
French  in  Lower  Canada  or  Quebec 
almost  exclude  every  other  race. 
From  the  earliest  time  of  our  pos- 
session of  the  Cape  this  difference 
in  race  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed  has  given  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  coupled  with 
the  constant  bickerings  and  w^rs 
with  the  native  tribes  of  Kaffirs, 
Bushmen,  and  Hottentots,  has  led 
to  the  gradual  extension  of  British 
territory  northward  until,  exclusive 
of  the  Dutch  inland  states,  but  in- 
cluding Natal,  the  Cape  Colonies 
now  embrace  a  territory  consider- 
ably larger  than  France  or  Germany. 
This  territory  is  very  diversely  en- 
dowed, some  of  it  being  nearly 
uninhabitable,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  inland  portions  of  it  being  as 
yet  fit  for  little  except  pasturing ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  near 
the  coast  and  in  the  river  valleys 
splendid  tracts  of  country  capable 
of  the  highest  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  adapted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  every  description  of  semi- 
tropical  product,  of  fruits  and  vines, 
which  latter  can  be  carried  to  high 
perfection.  The  wines  of  the  Cape 
are  full  of  promise  as  articles  of 
European  consumption,  and  might 
be  better  known  now  in  this  country 
than  they  are,  did  not  the  28.  6d. 
duty  levied  here  on  wines  with  26  de- 
grees of  alcohol  and  upwards  hinder 
their  importation.  With  a  larger 
European  population  there  is  thus 
nothing  to  hinder  the  South  Afncan 
settlements  from  becoming  most 
thriving  communities,  having  the 
possibility  before  them  of  growing 
into  a  nation.  As  it  is,  many  dis- 
tricts which  in  former  years  were 
considered  waste  and  almost  barren 
have  been  brought  into  a  promising 
state  of  fertility,  and  have  proved 
capable  of  sustaining  large  flocks  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  At  the  present 
time  the  quantity  and  value  of  wool 
exported  from  South  Africa  to  the 
mother  country  are  greater  than 
from  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
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except  the  Australian  colonies. 
'  Gape  wool '  is  an  important  faotor 
in  onr  trade,  therefore,  and  the 
8oath- western  town  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth has  through  the  expansion  of 
this  trade  become  an  important 
centre  of  business  The  flocks  of 
sheep  which  the  Cape  and  Natal 
possess  exceed  those  of  Canada  by 
some  eight  millions,  including 
African  sheep;  and  year  by  year 
their  general  trade  increases  as  well 
as  their  revenue.  In  xSyo  the 
revenne  of  Cape  Colony  only 
amounted  to  but  735,oooZ.,  in 
Z875  it  had  risen  to  1,015,0002. 
The  least  prosperous  of  our  South 
African  possessions  is  Natal,  which 
has  somehow  never  become  a  fa* 
vourite  resort  of  emigrants,  in  spite 
of  its  natural  advantages.  It  re- 
quires to  discov]er  diamonds  or  gold 
in  order  to  obtain  the  raw  material 
which  it  wants  to  subdue  the  land. 
Yet  Natal  is  not  quite  standing 
stilL  Its  exports  were*  smaller  last 
year  than  they  have  been  since 
1873,  but  they  were  three  times  as 
much  as  in  1867,  and  her  total 
trade  is  now  about  i,7oo,dooZ.  a 
year,  which  is  not  amiss  for  some 
20,000  Europeans  or  less,  and  a 
total  population  of  little  over 
300,000,  mostly  Zulus.  Natal  has, 
•of  course,  borrowed  money — no 
British  colony  could  live  otherwise 
— but  it  has  not  yet  betrayed  any 
wild  extravagance;  and,  could  it 
only  get  Europeans  of  a  good 
stamp  to  emigrate  to  its  unoccu- 
pied lands,  might  in  time  become 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  pro- 
vinces of  the  dreamt-about  South 
African  Confederation.  Its  soil  is 
'  capable  of  producing  sugar  of  good 
quality,  and  will  also  grow  coflee 
and  cotton,  although  the  frequent 
rains  rather  hinder  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  latter.  For  a  long 
time  Cape  Colony  itself  was  most 
wretehedly  provided  with  popula- 
tion,   but  the  diamond  discoveries 


in  the  territory  of  the  half-breeds — 
to  Griqua  Land  West  and  the  Orange 
FreeState^and  of  gold  in  the  Trans- 
vaal  have  given  a  httle  fillip  to  im- 
migration. The  population  is  stiU. 
however,  very  sparse,  and  were  it  not 
that  a  certain  amount  of  labour  is 
ffot  out  of  the  natives,  particukrlT 
m  the  inland  districts,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  progress  made. 
Behm  and  Wagner,  in  their  admir- 
able compilation  already  cited,'  es- 
timate the  total  population  of 
British  South  Africa  at  1,339,000. 
of  which  720,984  fall  to  Cape  Coloiiv 
proper,  including  British  Kafirarta. 
Cape  Colony  had,  however,  onlj 
236,783  inhabitants  of  Enropew 
origin.  All  the  rest  were  either 
£[affir8,  Hottentots,  or  other  native 
races,  except  about  11,000  M&lap. 
And  throughout  South  Africa  tbi^ 
state  of  things  is  the  same.  The 
Transvaal  Bopnblic  has  a  population 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  of 
which  only  some  50,000  to  60,000 
are  whites,  mainly  Dntoh.  Thest 
are  important  figures  to  bear  in 
mind  in  judging  of  the  position  of 
this  extensive  country.  TUey  reveal 
to  us  at  the  very  outset  how  niudi 
our  vaunted  success  as  colonists  ba> 
here  also  to  be  proved.  Sontli 
Africa  is,  as  yet,  a  nation  only  in 
embryo.  Not  only  that,  bat  it  is  a 
nation  in  which  the  British  ele- 
ment amongst  the  whites  is  rather 
in  a  minority.  So  much  so  that  in 
the  event  of  a  confederation  of  the 
various  states  and  provinces  into  a 
South  African  Republic,  where 
all  provinces  would  have  equal 
Hghts,  it  is  open  to  question  whe* 
ther  the  English  influence  would 
remain  paramount  in  the  coantry. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
not,  and  therefore  do  not  ieel  dis- 
posed to  accord  that  unmeasured 
praise  to  the  federation  policy  of 
Lord  Carnarvon  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  give.  Mr.  Molteno.  the 
Cape  Prime  Minister,  at  the  time  of 
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the  agitation  started  by  his  Lordship, 
appears  to  me  to  have  had  sound 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  the 
states  and  provinces  were  jet  ripe 
for  such  federation.  Before  it  takes 
place,  as  it  probably  will  some  day 
— in  fact,  as  I  write,  news  has  come 
that  President  Burgers,  of  the 
Transvaal  Bepnblic,has  ad  vocated  its 
reunion  with  the  British  dominion, 
and  that  only  a  minority  of  intract- 
able  Boers  appear  to  be  bitterly  op- 
posed to  it — ^there  ought  to  be  a 
larger  influx  of  English  settlers,  so 
as  to  secure  the  due  preponderance 
to  the  English  tongue  and  English 
ideas  in  the  future  administration 
of  the  country.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  so  for- 
cibly pointed  out  in  his  memoran- 
dum to  Lord  Carnarvon  on  this 
subject,!^  that  the  Dutch  have  not 
many  reasons  for  lovii^  us. 
Throughout  our  connexion  with  the 
colony  we  have  subjected  them  to 
many  injustices,  some  inflicted  wan- 
tonly, some  in  ignorance.  The  un- 
lucky Boers  have  been  held  up  to  the 
reprobation  of  English  sectaries  as 
monsters  of  cruelfy  to  the  natives, 
and  under  the  force  of  gusts  of  mis- 
sionary zeal  we  have  often  done 
ihem,  there  can  be  no  question, 
grievous  wrong.  So  little  have 
they  relished  our  rule,  therefore, 
that  for  a  time  they  may  be  said  to 
have  become  almost  nomadic,  wan- 
dering northward  and  eastward  to 
escape  from  us,  until,  at  length,  we 
forced  them,  in  a  measure,  to  con- 
stitute themselves  into  two  free 
republics  in  the  very  heart  of  South 
Africa,  shut  out  from  the  se%  sur- 
rounded by  natives,  many  of  them 
hostile,  and  capable  of  giving  un- 
pleasant efiect  to  their  hostility,  and 
all  of  them  treacherous  and  thievish. 
By  thus  driving  the  Dutch  out- 
side the  pale  of  English  dominion, 
ive,  aa  it  were,  confessed  our  inabi- 
lity to  govern  them,  and  we  cer- 
tainly helped  to  increase  their  ab- 


horrence of  us.  This  isolation  has 
also  tended  to  sink  them  in  igno« 
ranee,  and  to  produce  many  compli^* 
cations  on  their  frontiers,  although 
thev  have  governed  themselves  and 
their  surrounding  natives  in  many 
respects  much  better  than  we  antici- 
pated. Their  disputes  with  these 
have  plunged  them  into  debt,  how- 
ever, and  their  trade  isolation  has 
left  them  little  opportunity  of  gprow- 
ing  richer  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear 
their  increased  burdens.  Thus,  alto- 
gether the  quarter  of  a  century  or  so 
of  their  existence  has  been  a  time  of 
decadence  and  gradual  approach  to- 
wards almost  helpless  subjection  to 
the  bolder  among  the  native  races. 
And  thus  we  are,  in  self-defence, 
compelled  again  to  step  in. 

Once  independent  in  name,  our 
injustice  to  these  Dutch  might  have 
been  considered  at  an  end,  but  it 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  have 
hampered  their  dealings  with  the 
natives,  not  yet  at  all  events  capable 
of  being  anything  but  subject  and 
governed;  and  we  have  annexed 
territory  to  which  we  had  no  right 
directly  it  became,  by  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  upon  it,  a  worthy  object 
of  cupidity.  To  my  mind,  then,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Dutchmen 
have  been  right  in  many  of  the 
disputes  they  have  had  with  us. 
We  have  maligned  them  and  abused 
them,  not  once  or  twice,  but  doasens 
of  times.  If  they  get  control  of 
the  Cape  by  their  voting  power, 
therefore,  there  is  fair  reason  for 
supposing  that  they  may  seek  to 
cast  off*  ^1  allegiance  to  England ; 
and  the  true  way,  the  only  way 
open  to  us,  to  prevent  this  is  to 
encourage  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men to  emigrate  to  this  overlooked 
but  splendid  South  African  terri- 
tory. There  is  room  for  millions 
where  there  are  thousands  in  that 
land,  and  the  more  go-ahead 
qualities  of  the  English  would  form 
an  admirable    set-off   as    well    as 


>•  Vide  Corre8i>ondence  on  South  African  Affairs,  Commons  Papers^  No.  1399,  1876. 
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stimulus  to  the  steady,  quiet,  slow, 
and  unprogressive  Dutch.  At  the 
same  time  the  granting  of  self- 
governing  institutions  would  nearly 
put  an  end  to  tho  chances  of  re- 
newed irritation  between  the  races 
over  the  wrongs  which  the  con- 
quered had  to  suffer  from  the  con- 
querors. This  would  be  especially 
the  case  were  the  races  well  mixed 
by  a  strong  infusion  of  English- 
speaking  people  into  the  South 
African  and  Orange  River  States. 
There  Yim  been  no  greater  mistake 
in  our  South  African  policy  than 
our  ostracism  of  the  Dutch,  only  we 
need  not  cap  that  mistake  by  rash- 
ing  now  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for 
the  strong  encouragement  of  emi- 
gration to  the  Cape  to  be  found  in 
the  remarkable  stability  of  some  of 
the  African  races  in  the  presence 
of  the  stronger  European.  As  the 
figures  show  us,  South  Africa  may 
be  said  to  swarm  with  natives  where 
the  European  is  absolute  master. 
The  Bechuanos  and  Hottentots 
form  his  servants  and  the  Kaffirs 
his  dangerous,  treacherous,  and 
often  openly  hostile  neighbours. 
Without  a  large  supply  of  Euro- 
pean settlers  there  seems  to  be 
danger  that  those  already  there  may 
prove  unable  to  hold  thorough 
control  over  these  confused  native 
elements.  Natal  and  British  Kaf- 
fi*aria,  tho  Datch  Free  States,  and 
our  own  more  northern  settlements, 
are  all  threatened  more  or  less 
seriously  by  this  race  difficulty,  which 
is  aggravated  rather  than  lessened 
by  the  numerous  mixed  breeds 
which  the  loose  habits  of  the  Euro- 
pean immigrants  have  called  into 
being.  And  while  all  these  diffi- 
culties beset  our  possessions  in 
South  Africa  we  can  hai-dly  call 
them  a  great  possession  or  cite 
them  as  a  sample  of  successful 
British  colonisation.  Territorially, 
South  Africa  is  great,  and  its 
natural  resources  are  magnificent, 
but  we  have  not  yet  stamped   it 


with  the  genius  of  self-developmem 
and  made  its  people  the  fathers  of 
a  mighty  nation. 

The  need  of  the  Gape  to  my  mini 
therefore,  is  not  at  present  feden. 
tion,  but  emigrants,  and  I  caonot 
but  regret  that  so  much  is  done  to 
puff  up  some  of  oar  other  po6s»- 
sions  while  the  Cape  is  compan- 
tively  neglected.  If  the  Goverr- 
ment  would  only  encourage  the 
transplanting  of  farmers,  from  this 
country  oppressed  with  rack  rents 
and  the  competition  of  cheap  pro- 
ducing landff,  where  landlordCs  and 
game  laws  flourish  not,  it  woold 
do  infinitely  more  good  than  by 
preaching  peace,  unity,  and  coDCord 
amongst  sections  of  commoiiities 
not  yet  ready  for  that  gospel.  The 
race  difficulty  may  be  made  an  in- 
surmountable one  by  the  prematnre 
enunciation  of  this  evangel,  where- 
as, left  to  work  its  way  to  a  natural 
solution,  it  may  lead  to  the  creat40ii 
of  a  nation  possessed  of  adminble 
unity  and  great  qualities.  The 
French,  Gherman,  Portngnese, 
Dutch,  and  English  elements 
which  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  people  ought  to  be  capable 
of  producing  this  result,  and  of 
making  South  Africa  one  of  the 
greatest  monuments  of  Engiis^h 
aggression  and  race  vitality  the 
world  will  have.  But  there  mnst 
be  less  management  from  bonir. 
more  latitude  allowed  to  Gbvemore 
in  dealing  with  natives — alwajsa 
fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  strife— 
and  far  more  sincere  endeavours 
made  to  get  the  colony  peopled. 
However  grand  in  the  abstract  or 
profitable  in  the  concrete  a  partoial 
life  may  be,  it  is  none  the  leas  a 
primitive  one,  and  no  colony  can 
become  a  great  nation  which  does 
not  cease  to  be  merely  pastoral. 
Nay,  more,  under  modem  condi- 
tions a  good  part  of  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  such  a  community  is 
waste.  The  best  is  not  made  oi 
the  land ;  it  is  not  husbanded  or 
tilled,   hardly  cleared,    only  w&n- 
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dered  over  witli  tame  flocks  sab« 
stitnted  for  wild  beasts,  and  its 
sabstance  eaten  up. 

Since  we  have  possessed  Sonth 
Africa  it  has  grown,  but  the  growth 
has  been  more  in  size  than  any- 
thing else,  and  it  ha«i  cost  us 
many  miserable  wars  with  miserable 
barbarous  tribes,  some  of  which 
a  more  uniformly  stern  policy 
might  have  mercifully  prevented. 
The  recent  prosperity  of  European 
countries,  and  especially  of  England, 
has,  however,  reacted  favourably 
on  the  trade  of  the  Cape,  and  it 
has  fortunately  escaped  in  some 
measure  the  *  progress '  fever  which 
has  swept  over  nearly  every  other 
colony.  It  was  not  till  1872  that 
self-government  in  its  present  basis 
was  finally  settled  for  the  Cape  and 
Natal,  and  before  that  date  South 
Africa  stumbled  on  in  the  hands  of 
Governors  more  or  less  busy  with 
the  inland  Boers  and  the  everlasting 
Kaffir  or  Bushmen  disputes,  mak- 
ing the  Imperial  Government  pay 
what  it  could.  Since  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  became  possessed  of  the 
taxing  powers,  however,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  advance  made 
in  more  respects  than  one,  and 
the  Cape,  like  our  other  possessions, 
now  borrows  freely.  The  position 
is  still  very  favourable  compared 
with  most  of  those,  and  the  aims 
she  has  are  thoroughly  practical 
and  good.  The  increase  of  her 
revenue  also  amply  justifies  so  far 
the  outlay  of  the  money.  *^     At  the 


same  time  it  appears  to  me  that 
without  more  population  it  is  dan- 
gerous even  for  the  Cape  to  push 
the  bori'owing  system  much  further. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  I 
may  call  superstition  about  the 
value  of  railways  and  costly  public 
works  to  a  new  country.  They  aro 
not  jalike  valuable  to  difPerent  coun- 
tries,  and  before  pushing  them  far 
eastward  or  northward  in  South 
Africa  it  should  be  well  considered 
whether  good  waggon-roads  would 
not  do  instead.  The  experience  of 
the  United  States  is  so  far  decidedly 
against  the  profitableness  of  ex- 
pensively-made railways  far  in- 
land in  a  sparsely-peopled  agri- 
cultural country,  and  few  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  are  now 
more  thinly  peopled  than  the  in- 
land districts  at  the  Cape.  The 
raw  produce  of  such  territories  can- 
not bear  remunerative  freights ;  in 
short,  and  until  there  is  a  varied 
and  heavy  trade  both  ways,  the 
less  expensive  roads,  with  their  bul- 
lock waggons,  are  undoubtedly  the 
best.^'  Boads  the  Cape  unques- 
tionably needs,  for  it  has  no  navi- 
gable rivers ;  but  railways,  except 
in  one  or  two  directions,  inland 
for  short  distances,  would  only 
prove  a  wasteful  folly.  There  is 
no  town  in  South  Africa  pos- 
sessed of  10,000  European  in- 
habitants, except  the  capital ;  and, 
without  inhabitants  of  a  kind  given 
to  movement,  how  can  railways 
pay  ?     At  present  the  railway  pro- 


>'  The  trade  of  the  Cape  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress,  as  well  as  that  of  Natal. 
According  to  an  official  document  lately  issued  along  with  the  prospectus  of  the  last 
instalment  of  the  Oipe  debt,  the  average  annual  exports  for  the  fire  years  ended  1870 
was  2,332,000^.,  and  for  the  five  years  ended  1875,  4,012,000^.  The  exports  of  1875 
alone  amounted  to  4,088,000^.  Equally  remarkable  has  been  the  growth  of  the  imports, 
which,  of  course,  latterly  betray  the  usual  effect  of  borrowed  money— the  figures  for  1875, 
for  instance,  showing  an  excess  of  about  1,500,000/.  over  the  exports.  The  total  trade  of 
South  Africa,  outward  and  inward,  is  estimated  at  about  15,000,000/.  to  17,000,000/.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  carried  on  between  the  Settlements  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
llie  trade  of  Holland  with  her  old  possessions  ia  and  has  always  been  extremely  inaig- 
ttiflcant. 

"  These  bullock  waggons  seem  to  me  to  be  a  peculiarly  valuable  institution.  They  are 
of  great  capacity  and  strength,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  miles 
a-day,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  road.  For  removing  the  produce  of  the  far 
interior  and  supplying  the  wants  of  farmers,  there  could  not  be  a  better  medium  in  the 
present  sUte  of  South  African  Settlements. 
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jeote  of  the  Cape  are,  as  I  think, 
very  ambitions,  thongh  modest 
compared  with  those  of  Canada, 
which  run  over  certain  almost  nn- 
peopled  districts  with  a  network 
reminding  one  of  the  labyrinth 
around  Clapham  Junction.  There 
is  a  line  from  Cape  Town  to 
the  north-westward  v?a  W^ling- 
ton  and  Worcester  to  Beaufort, 
near  the  Neueveldt  hills,  a  dis- 
tance over  two  hundred  miles,  and 
lines  that  start  from  Port  Elisa- 
beth and  Port  Alfred  running  to 
Graaf  Beynet,  and  Cradock^  tnd 
XJitenhage  and  Graham's  Town; 
while  yet  another  system  proposes 
to  penetrate  towards  the  Orange 
River  from  East  London.  To  some 
extent  this  plan  of  running  lines 
for  certain  distances  inland,  from 
good  seaports  may,  as  I  have  said, 
be  justified,  but  these  projects  un- 
doubtedly carry  them  too  far.  The 
western  system,  from  Cape  Town, 
ought  to  stop  at  Worcester,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  miles  inland ; 
and  the  '  Midland'  from  Port  Eliza- 
beth should  restat  XJitenhage,  unless 
the  *  North- Western,'  also  from  the 
same  port,  were  dropped,  when  the 
line  might  be  carried  to  Graham's 
Town.  Probably  this  extension 
would  not  pay  directly  any  mora 
than  the  Western  to  Worcester,*  but 
it  would  involve  no  serious  loss  such 
as  will  be  sure  to  fall  on  the  colony 
if  lines  are  to  be  pushed  inland 
beyond  the  limits  of  towns  and 
paying  trade. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  not  the  least  likelihood  of 
South  Africa  developing  manufSao- 
tures  of  its  own.  So  far  as  has  yet 
been  discovered  there  are  no  nch 
stores  of  coal  or  iron  to  form  the 
basis  of  such  manufactures.  But  we 
invariably  find  that  when  once  a  new 
coimtiy  has  got  railways,  it  betrays- 
a  craving  for  mills  and  looms  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  production. 
It  finds,  of  course,  that  these  rail- 
ways are  expensive  to  znaintaiAi  .; 
and  wants  to  create  traffic  for  them. 


If  the  Cape  gets  into  this  position, 
and  has  not  the  means  to  sustain 
it,  it  will  be  temporarily  ndned, 
and  the  best  way  to  keep  oat  of  it 
is  to  be  modesty  to  encoarage  agri- 
cultural  settiers,  tb  be  oontentwitb 
good  roads  and  old  &8hioned  bul- 
lock waggons,  and  to  study  to  keep 
the  taxes  low. 

Foif  not  only  has  the    lack  of 
population  to  be  taken  into  account, 
but  also  the  nature  of  the  produce 
which,  in  the  case  of  South  Afries, 
consists,  and  must  consist,  alnuMt 
entirely  of  articles  of  food  and  raw 
materials  of  manufactures,.    These, 
in  the  present  developed  stage  c^ 
many  parts  of  the  world    wi^aee 
eompetitien  comes,  can  afford  httb 
for  land  carriage.  The  herds  of  csttla 
or  sheep,  for  example,  which  may  be 
in  the  far  interior  of  South  AjEncaw 
are  more   cheaply  driven   to^vank 
the  coast  alive  than  they  could  be 
carried  by  railway,  and  their  hides 
and  fleeces  do  not  require  to  be 
hnrried  to  the  coast  in  forij-eight 
hours  to  catch  the  mail  boat  hme 
at  a  given  date.     Conceive,  alsa^ 
the  strange  absurdity  of  ranmng  a 
train  across  a  plun  through  oetncb 
farmsi  where  there  would  be  only 
bundles   of   feathers  to  tran^>or( 
sufficient  in  a  year  perhaps  to-  far- 
nish  loads  for  a  dozen  or  so  of 
ordinary  drays,  and  one  can  then 
realise  what  raUwi^s  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  may  mean.   Her  prodocta 
are  all  of  the  emde  kind,  suoh  as 
copper  ore,  feathers,  hides,  ivoty, 
wool  and  hair,  except  a  little  pre- 
pared fruit  and  wine^  and  her  im. 
ports  need,  be  in  ua  hurry  to  get 
inland^  consisting .  as  ihey  do  iar 
the  most  part  of  articles  of  food  and 
clpthing,  such  as  wheat  and  rice — 
for  the  Cape  does  not  grow  evea 
enough  oom  for  its  own  wants — 
cotton  and  woollen  nAnufaetares, 
and  so  on,  all  of  which  the  people 
dp  not  retjuire  express    trains   tc> 
take  ^o  their  doors.  . 

Again^  our  South  Aficicau  colonies 
have  a  magnificent  coast  line^  and 
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tbe  proYuiGes  already  most  occa. 
pied  lie  nearest  the  coast,  so  that, 
at  the  very  most   all  that  can  at 
present  be  wanted  to  open  np  the 
country  is  short  lines  of  railway  in- 
land from,  the  handiest  port  of  ship- 
ment. I  dwell  on  this  because  I  think 
South  Africa,  but  recently  eman- 
cipated from  Imperial  control,  has 
shown  a  rather  dangerous  tendency 
to  go  ahead  in  this  direction.     Its 
debt  was  under  1,500,000!.  in  1869, 
including  that  of  Natal,    and  the 
total  is  now  nearly  6,ooo,ooo2.,  in- 
cluding  the   Cape   Loan    recently 
issued.     This  growth  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the   Public  Works  De- 
partment, and  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully watched.     South  Africa  may 
have  a  great  future  before  it  if  it 
abstain  from  mortgaging  its  chances. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  trade  and  revenues 
of  the  Cape  have  shown  quite  an 
extraordinary    expansion    of   late 
years.    Every  year  since  1871  there 
has  been  a  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure,  although  the  expendi- 
tnre  has  been  steadily  growing.   In 
1875  ^^^B  surplus  reached  588,142!., 
the  total  revenue  being  1,602,918!., 
and    the     expenditure    1,014,776!. 
A  great   part  of  this  balance   has 
been  devoted  to  public  works,  as 
it  fairly  and  legitimately  might  be. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  one  considerable  portion  of  the 
so-called  revenue  is  not  that  at  all, 
but  capital,  aa  I  have  already  ex. 
plained,  and  that  the  prosperity  is 
so  far  only  the  result  of  an  aliena- 
tion of  future   State  resources  in 
the  shape  of  land  sold.     The  land 
sales  and  land  rents  produced  to- 
gether some  700,000!.  of  the  total 
revenue  of  1875,  or  nearly  one-half . 
The   rentals  are,    of  course,   most 
legitimate  sources  of  income,  but 
not  so  the  proceeds  of  sales,  which 
ought  to  be  treated  as  capital ;  and 
I    think    no  better    argument   in 
favour   of    a  State's    chariness  in 
parting  with  rights  over  the  land 
could   well  be  adduced  than    the 


prices  at  which  much  of  the  soil  is 
alienated.  Land  can  be  bought 
often  at  a  shilling  an  acre,  and  in 
the  Transvaal  has  been  sold  as  low 
as  sixpence  an  acre,  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  surrendering  all  rights,  except 
a  smaU  quit  rent,  which  in  a  few 
years'  time  bears  no  adequate  pro- 
portion whatever  to  the  value  of 
the  soil,  yet  which  cannot  be  in- 
creased. The  prosperity  of  the 
Cape  finances  on  this  head  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  made  too  much 
of,  nor  as  immigrants  flow  in  must 
her  financiers  be  deluded  by  the 
show  of  wealth  which  this  policy 
invariably  produces.  That  they 
will  alter  this  policy  so  as  to  secure 
to  the  State  some  portion  of  the 
increment  of  land  value  is  mor^ 
than  can  be  expected. 

As  to  the  indications  which  the 
customs  receipts  give  of  growing 
prosperity  there  is  much  more  satis- 
ftiCtion  to  be  expressed.  No  doubt^ 
the  loans  which  theCapeGovemment 
has  raised  of  late  years  have  swollen 
the  imports  till  they  exceed  the  ex* 
ports  in  value,  and  the  customs  re- 
ceipts have  been  thereby  increased; 
but,  that  granted,  the  trade  of  the 
colony  has,  no  doubt,  made  veiy 
satisfactory  progress  ;  and  it  is  a 
trade  which  has  benefited  Ghreat 
Britain  almost  exclusively.  Our 
merchants  have  been  the  Actors  for 
Cape  wool,  and  our  ships  have 
brought  it  to  Europe.  For  the  most 
part,  also,  the  diamonds,  gold,  copper, 
ostrich  feathers,  wine,  and  other  pro- 
ducts which  it  is  able  to  export  have 
all  gone  to  swell  the  totals  of  the 
trade  which  passes  through  English 
hands,  and  the  bills  representing 
which  are  finally  settled  in  London. 
So  with  the  imports  of  the  Cape  and 
Natal,  they  consist  mostly  of  British 
manu&ctures,  and  as  the  prosperity 
of  these  settlements  increases,  and 
their  European  population  multi- 
plies, the  demand  for  these  is  sure 
to  increase,  for  the  reason  I  have 
already  given — they  cannot  manu- 
facture for  themselves.     At  present 
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the  Cape  appears  to  be  buying  too 
mach,  and  extending  her  credit 
rather  deeply,  bat  should  she  cease 
to  borrow,  and  at  the  same  time 
carefallj  limit  the  issues  of  paper 
currency  by  her  banks,  the  trade 
account  will  very  soon  adjust  it- 
self. Her  enormous  exports  of 
diamonds  have,  in  recent  years,  no 
doubt  helped  the  inflation  too, 
and  must  be  taken  account  of.  It 
is  said  that  the  Great  Kimberley 
Mine  alone  has  furnished  some 
i2,ooo,oooZ.  worth  of  these  stones, 
the  sale  of  which  in  Europe  added 
enormously  to  the  buying  power  of 
the  colony.  Good  while  it  lasted, 
this  wealth  is  however  only  tem- 
porary, and  should  not  be  used  to 
build  a  debt  upon. 

As  the  tariff  is  light  both  at  the 
Cape  and  at  Natal,  there  is  practi- 
cally little  to  hinder  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  trade  with  the  mother 
country,  and  now  that  two  magni- 
ficent  lines  of  steamers  run  regu- 
larly to  most  South  African  ports, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  a 
steady  growth  of  the  business  be- 
tween these  and  England.  The 
Cape  and  Natal  have  not  yet  entered 
the  competition  either  as  a  source 
of  meat  supply,  or  as  a  corn  grower, 
but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  they  should  not  do  both.  They 
are  as  favourably  placed  almost  as 
America,  and  more  so  than  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  and  only  want  small 
•capitalists  as  farmers  and  exporters 
to  begin  the  work.  Looking,  in- 
deed, at  the  natural  advantages 
which  these  small  .African  settle- 
ments possess — at  their  favourable 
•climate,  their  rich  tracts  of  soil, 
their  immense  plains  capable  of 
fertilisation  if  judiciously  tilled 
and  planted  with  trees ;  their 
mineral  wealth  in  the  mines,  ores, 
and  possibly  in  coal,  their  splendid 


harbours,  and  their  central  po6i. 
tion — I  should  say  that  they  give 
infinitely  more  promise  of  fotnre 
greatness  than  Canada. 

But,  I  repeat,  they  must  not  be  M 
empty.  We  cannot  have  a  continiul 
feud  in  progress  between  the  in- 
land Boers  and  the  natives,  nor 
the  lives  and  property  of  settlers, 
Dutch  and  English,  even  occasion- 
ally at  the  mercy  of  these  mthless 
savages.  The  country  must  be 
fostered,  emigration  encouraged  and 
stimulated,  and  the  dream  of  aniver- 
sal  federation  and  peace  given  np 
just  for  the  present.  If  the  Datch 
settlers  are  to  be  brought  back  with- 
in the  range  of  British  rule  tbej 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  it 
is  British  rule  and  not  the  goren- 
ment  of  the  Parliament  at  Cape 
Town;  that  in  retttrn  for  pro- 
tection  they  must  snbmit  to  hare 
certain  piivileges  cartailed  for  a 
time.  This  need  imply  no  injustioe, 
but  ^*'  would  hardly  be  fair  to  the 
resL  of  the  colonists  to  allow  the 
suffrages  of  the  Datch,  manv  ot 
whom  hate  England  cordially,  to 
embarrass  or  even  to  thwart  Eng- 
lish intentions  and  an  Englisli 
policy.  Fortunately,  the  English 
settler  has  already  penetrated  in 
considerable  numbers  into  both  the 
Orange  State  and  the  TransTaal, 
and  the  process  of  assimilation  is 
already  on  foot.  Out  of  the  mixed 
races  which  are  thus  fusing  in 
Africa  I  think  we  may  hope  to  see 
come  a  nation  possessed  of  manr 
high  qualities.  It  will  not  be  just 
yet,  however.  In  the  present,  I 
fear.  South  Africa,  like  other  lands, 
will  disappoint  us.  There  will  be 
no  violent  expansion,  no  great  rash 
of  prosperity.  There  may  be  rather 
an  appearance  of  reaction  and  a 
time  of  dull  business. 

A.J.W. 
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STUDIES   IN  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 


I.  LOMONOSOFF. 

LERMONTOFP,  in  one  of  his 
stories,  has  aptly  compared  his 
country  to  Eryslan  I^zarevitch,  the 
hero  of  an  old  Russian  legend,  who, 
having  lain  for  thirty  long  years 
helplessly  entranced  in  a  deep 
slnmher,  from  which  none  conld 
aronse  him,  was  suddenly  brought 
to  life  by  a  wizard's  potent  charm, 
and  endowed  with  such  miracnlons 
strength  that  all  were  filled  with 
awe  and  wonder  at  his  deeds  of 
prowess.  By  this  ancient  myth 
he  figures  the  resuscitation  of 
Russia  under  Peter  the  Great. 
And,  whatever  we  may  thinl£  of  the 
private  character  of  this  sovereign — 
and  recent  historians  have  been 
ungenerously  severe  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  savage  heroism — it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  beneficial 
influence  of  his  administration  on 
Russian  civilisation.  He  was  the 
first  to  destroy  the  barriers  that 
had  so  long  isolated  Russia  from 
the  rest  of  Europe.  By  summoning 
foreigners  to  aid  him  in  the  re- 
organisation of  his  empire,  he 
brought  his  people  into  contact 
with  new  ideas,  and  made  them 
participators  in  the  progress  and  re- 
finement of  the  West.  The  violent 
opposition  which  his  reforms  had 
to  encounter  proves  how  the  pre- 
judices  and  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
ceding eight  centuries  had  become 
deeply  rooted  among  the  mass  of 
the  people,  though  the  success 
which  finally  attended  them  shows 
none  the  less  clearly  that  there  were 


those  whose  aspirations  towards  a 
more  advanced  state  of  civilisation 
needed  but  a  strong  and  wise  ruler 
to  guide  them  aright.  It  is  diflScult 
to  conceive  the  low  condition  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism  in  which 
the  whole  of  Russian  society  was 
sunk  at  the  time  when  Peter  com- 
menced  his  reforms.  A  contem- 
porary writer  informs  us  that 
scholars  were  obliged  to  study  in 
secret  and  by  night,  lest  their  de- 
votion to  letters  should  excite  the 
hostility  of  the  common  people.^ 
'  Devilish  heresies '  was  the  fierce 
epithet  which  even  educated  men 
like  Kriezanitch^  launched  against 
the  study  of  physical  science.  It  was 
only  gradually  that  the  people  could 
be  persuaded  to  throw  off  their  old 
habits,  the  heritage  of  barbarism, 
and  adopt  the  customs  of  modem 
refinement.  The  beard  and  caphtan, 
which  for  centuries  had  been  guarded 
with  a  religious  feeling  as  the 
national  costume,'  were  during  the 
first  years  of  Peter's  reig^  discon- 
tinued among  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  of  Russian  society, 
and  this  was  but  the  index  of 
deeper  changes ;  women  were  re- 
lieved from  their  condition  of 
inferiority  and  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship ;  foreign  litera- 
tures began  to  be  studied  and  imi- 
tated; the  discoveries  of  science 
were,  under  the  skilled  guidance  of 
teachers  from  abroad,  converted  to 
home  uses  and  necessities.  As  a 
natural  result,  the  Russian  people 
became  divided  into  two  parties. 
The  one,  desirous  to  secure  for  them- 


*  Qnoted  by  MielukofP,  Outlines  of  the  HUtory  of  Russian  Poetry,  p.  68. 

*  A  Catholic  priest  (i6 17- 1678),  and,  like  so  manj  of  his  order,  a  violent  opponent 
of  science.  The  principal  works  of  this  writer  are  polemical,  and  have  long  lost  what- 
ever interest  they  once  possessed.  But  his  Butsian  Empire  in  the  Second  Half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  is  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  social  life  of  the  Kussian 
people  at  that  period. 

*  There  is  an  old  Kussian  proverb  to  this  effect :  '  Man  is  made  in  God's  image : 
witnets  his  beard.' 
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selves  the  advantages  of  a  civilisa- 
tion  from  which  thej  had  hitherto 
been  exclnded,  eagerly  seconded 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
impress  a  new  life  npon  the  nation. 
The  other  as  eagerly  availed  itself 
of  the  ignorance  and  preindices 
of  the  lower  orders  to  withstand 
every  attempt  at  reform  as  an  ir- 
religious and  revolutionary  assault 
on  customs  which  the  traditions 
of  ages  had  rendered  sacred  and 
binding. 

These  two  elements,  as  we  might 
expect,  are  fully  represented  in  the 
literature  of  this  period.  Those 
writers  who  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  European 
thought  and  European  ideas  were 
led  to  borrow  their  style  and  sub- 
jects from  foreign  sources,  and 
adopted  the  rhetorical  form  then 
cultivated  in  France.  Beyond  the 
lan^^age  in  which  they  are  written, 
their  works  have  little  or  nothing 
that  is  national  about  them.  It  is 
the  contrary  with  the  other  school 
of  writers.  These,  sharing  in  the 
discontent  of  the  young  generation 
at  the  obstacles  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  mind  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  the  retro- 
grrade  party,  gave  vent  to  their 
dissatisfaction  in  the  form  of  satire, 
and  found  ample  materials  for  its 
expression  in  descriptions  of  home 
life.  All  the  modem  writers  of 
Russia  may  be  classed  under  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  schools  ;  of 
which  the  first  was  found  by  Lo- 
monosoff,  the  second  by  E!antemier. 

Michael  Yasielivitch  Lomonosoff 
was  bom  in  the  year  1711  at 
Denisovka,  a  small  village  lying  on 
the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  His 
fiiLiher,  a  poor  fisherman,  was  unable 
to  give  his  son  any  instruction ;  and 
what  little  learning  he  received  he 
owed  entirely  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  the  daughter  of  a  country 
priest.  He  himself  has  told  us  that 
the  only  library  at  his  disposal  con- 
sisted of  an  old  Psalter,  a  Russian 
Grammar,  and  a  Manual  of  Arith 


metic;   and  these  three  books,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  formed  the 
gates   through   which   he    entered 
the    Temple    of    Knowledge.      In 
his    tenth  year  he  b^an   to    ac- 
company   his    father    in    different 
fishing  excui*sions ;  and  the  rough 
toils  and  deprivations  of  his  early 
life      doubtless      contribated      to 
strengthen  that  indomitable  force 
of   will  natural   to  his   character, 
and  which  subsequently  proved  of 
such  good  service  in  his  long  and 
obstinate  war  against  the  ignorance 
and    superstitions    of   his    fellow- 
countrymen.     Most  of  his  earlier 
compositions — as,     for      example, 
Evening  Meditations  on  the  Aurora 
BorecUis — ^bear  traces   of  the    oh- 
serving  mind  with  which  the  youth 
noted  the  leading  phenomena  in  the 
wild,  savage  scenery  of  his  northern 
home.     In  the  meantime   the  few 
books  at  his  disposal  had  been  got 
by  heart;  no  teachers  or  instmctors 
could  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  guide  or  to  counsel  him ; 
frequent   were  the   scoldings    and 
chastisements  in  which  his  father 
vented    his     displeasure     at     the 
'  dawdling  bookworm ; '  and  all  this 
while  the  boy's  thirst  for  knowledge 
had  been  growing  with  his  years, 
till  at  last  he  resolved  on  the  bold 
step  of  running  away  to  Moscow, 
where,  as  tbe  good  village  priest 
had  told  him,  he  could  alone  hope  to 
learn  Latin.     In  the  depth  of  the 
winter  of    1728  a  train  of    carts 
belonging  to  a  trader  in  fish   set 
out    from     Archangel,     and     Lo- 
monosoff, then  sixteen  years   old, 
got  engaged  as  carter,  and  began 
his  long  journey  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand  miles.     The  fish-trader  proved 
a  true  friend  to  Lomonosoff,  and 
placed  him  at  St.  Saviour's  School 
in  Moscow,  on  the  understanding 
that   he  worked  for   him   in  the 
evenings.  In  spite  of  his  poverty — 
for    his    whole    income    did    not 
amount  to  more  than  ninepenoe  a 
week — and  in  spite  of  the  rude  jests 
of  his  schoolmates  at  the  ill-dreased. 
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half-starved  '  big  booby  of  twenty 
who  wanted  to  learn  Latin,'  he  soon 
mastered  what  little  the  priests 
ooald  teach  him,  and  became  their 
best  and  most  promising  pupil. 
The  honrs  devoted  to  recreation 
were  generally  spent  by  him  in  the 
well-famished  school  library;  and 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  particu- 
larly attracted  by  writings  of  the 
old  Russian  chroniclers,  and  by  the 
works  of  St.  Basil,  whom  he  later 
€ulogised  as  '  the  light  of  religion 
and  philosophy.' 

At    the     advice    of    his    Latin 
master,  he  migrated    in    1734    to 
the  Academy  at   Kieff,   with  the 
intention     of    studying    the    na- 
tural   sciences.      But  the  instruc- 
tion given  there  was  of  the  mea- 
grest  and   sorriest  kind,   a    blind 
aoquiescence  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
Churchbeingmade  paramount  to  the 
truths  of  science ;  and  Lomonosoff, 
disappointed    in  hi^  expectations, 
returned  to  Moscow.     Scarcely  had 
he  re-entered  his  old  school,  when 
the  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science 
placed  twelve  scholarships  at  the 
disposal  of  its  authorities,  and  Lo- 
monosoff  was  elected  to  one  of  them. 
These   scholarships  were  founded 
with  the  express  aim  of  promoting 
ilie  study  of  physics,  and  the  suc- 
cessful   candidates    were     to     be 
furnished  with  means  for  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  best  foreign  uni- 
versities.   Accordingly,  Lomonosoff 
and  two  other  pupils,  Yienogradoff 
and  Beizer,  were  sent  to  Marburg, 
where  for  three  years  they  attended 
the  lectures  of  Ghristiau    Wolff; 
after  which  they  travelled  in  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Saxony,  in  order 
to  obtains  fuller  and  more  practical 
knowledge  of  chemistry.    Daring 
his  three  years'  residence  in  Mar- 
huTg,  Lomonosoff  did  not  &il  to 
make  himself  well  acquainted  .with 
the  language  and  literature  of  G^- 
many,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
came   intimate    with    several    of 
lier    then  most   eminent   writers. 
The  imfortnnate  GKinther — ^who,  like 


Lomonosoff,  had  in  his  youth  run 
away  from  home  that  he  might 
embnuse  in  freedom  the  career  of 
poet — was  then  in  the  full  height  of 
his  short-lived  popularity ;  and  his 
once  famous,  now  forgotten,  ode  in 
celebration  of  the  peace  concluded 
between  Austria  ana  Turkey  in  1 7 18 
suggested  to  the  young  Bussian  the 
original  idea  of  his  first  poem,  The 
Capture  of  Khotin. 

In  1740  Lomonosoff  man*ied 
Elizabeth  Tsilch,  daughter  of  the 
Marburg  tailor  at  whose  house 
he  was  lodging.  His  married 
life,  however,  owing  to  constant 
irregularities  in  the  payment  of 
the  sum  set  apart  by  the  Petersbarg 
Academy  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
scholars  abroad,  was  much  embit- 
tered by  straitened  circumstances, 
and  he  soon  became  seriously  in- 
volved in  debt.  In  the  desire  to 
forget  his  domestic  troubles,  he  now 
first  contracted  those  habits  of 
intemperance  to  which  he  was 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  slave. 
Several  of  his  creditors  threatened 
him  with  imprisonment ;  to  avoid 
which  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  wife  and  infant  daughter,  and  to 
fly  to  Bussia.  On  the  road  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  some  Prussian 
recruiters,  who  persuaded  him  to 
enlist;  a  step  he  soon  repented, 
and,  escaping  their  clutches,  finally 
reached  Petersburg  in  the  summer 
of  1741. 

The  numerous  testimonials  and 
recommendatory  letters,  all  of  them 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  lan- 
guage, which  Lomonosoff  brought 
with  him  from  Germany,  compelled 
the  authorities  of  the  Academy,  in 
spite  of  theirun  willingness  to  employ 
anyone  who  was  not  a  German,  to 
find  him  some  occupation ;  and  he 
was  first  engaged  to  put  into  order 
the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  their 
museum,  then  appointed  Chemical 
Lector,  and  in  1745  was  elected 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
This  office  he  held  till  the  year  of 
his  death,  but  was  much  ti-oubled 
z  z  3 
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and  hindered  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  by  the  infcrigaes  of  Miiller, 
Tanbert,  and  others  of  his  German 
colleagues,  who  were  jealous  of  his 
success.  His  fiery  and  passionate 
character  little  fitted  him  to  contend 
against  the  cooler  and  more  plausi- 
ble tactics  of  his  enemies ;  and  the 
violence  with  which  he  resented  their 
interference  frequently  got  him  into 
trouble  with  the  Government,  and 
once  led  to  his  being  placed  under 
arrest  for  six  months.  Thanks, 
however,  to  his  untiring  labours  in 
the  most  varied  branches  of  learning, 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  stilling  the 
virulence  of  his  noisiest  opponents, 
and  won  to  himself  the  favour  of 
the  most  eminent  and  enlightened 
thinkers  of  his  century.  Tho  cele- 
brated mathematician  Euler,  criti- 
cising the  Inaugural  Address  de- 
livered by  Lomonosoff  before  the 
Academy,  declared  him  Ho  possess 
a  peculiarly  rare  genius  for  tho 
disco veiy  of  physical  and  chemical 
phenomena;'  the  University  of 
Stockholm  conferred  upon  him 
an  honorary  degree;  Orloff,  Schu- 
valofi^  and  Vorontseff  were  to  be 
counted  among  his  best  and  surest 
friends ;  and  the  Empress  Catherine 
more  than  once  honoured  him  with 
a  visit,  in  proof  of  the  just  pride  she 
took  in  the  hard-earned  fame  of 
her  illustrious  subject.  One  of 
his  last  acts  was  to  submit  to  Count 
Orloff  an  elaborate  plan  for  founding 
a  university  at  Petersburg;  but 
circumstances  prevented  the  design 
being  then  carried  into  execution. 
He  died  somewhat  suddenly  in  the 
year  1765,  aged  54,  animated  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life  with  a  desire 
to  promote  and  encourage  all  that 
tended  to  the  civilisation  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  haunted  even 
on  his  death-b^d  with  the  fear  lest, 
through  any  failing  of  his  own, 
the  durability  of  his  work  should 
have  been  marred.  '  I  await  death 
with  calmness,'  he  said  to  one  of 


his  friends  a  few  hours  before  be 
breathed  his  last,  '  but  regret  tbt 
it  has  not  been  granted  to  mc  to 
finish  the  work  I  began  for  the  good 
of  my  country,  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  the  honour  of  the 
Academy.* 

Tho  works  of  Lomonosoff  are 
numerous,  and  embrace  nearlr 
every  province  of  contempor&rv 
art  and  science.  In  this  re- 
spect he  was  a  true  son  of  bis 
age ;  "the  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  imitation  of  Voltaire, 
aiming  at  universality,  and  larelf. 
if  ever,  contenting  themselves  with 
the  study  of  any  one  particular 
subject.  They  accordingly  inclnde 
a  number  of  odes  and  lyrical  poems; 
tractates  on  the  theory  of  lajignagc 
and  versification  ;  essays  on  electri- 
city, chemistry,  botany,  and  metal- 
lurgy ;  various  orations  pronounced 
on  different  public  occasions ;  tw* 
tragedies ;  the  fragments  of  a  pro- 
jectedhistory  of  Russia,  and  thecom- 
mencement  of  an  epic  intended  to 
celebi-ate  the  glories  of  his  fevourite 
hero,  Peter  the  Great,  In  all  of 
them  we  are  struck  with  the  force 
and  perspicacity,  in  many  of  them 
with  the  originality,  of  his  geaius ; 
and,  if  some  of  his  scientific  bypc- 
theses  have  been  invalidated  bj 
later  investigations,  the  errors  into 
which  he  fell  must  be  ascribed 
rather  to  the  imperfect  knowledge 
of  his  age  than  to  any  fault  in- 
herent in  the  method  he  pursued. 
What  that  method  was  he  hiniself 
has  ezplaiued  in  a  passage  that 
proves  how  well  he  has  seised  the 
true  scientific  spirit:  '  The  best  war 
to  study  the  indications  of  natore 
is  to  form  our  theory  by  observa- 
tion, and  to  correct  our  observation 
by  means  of  the  theory.'  ^ 

The  title  of  poet,  in  the  stricter 
sign^cation  of  tJie  word,  can 
scarcely  be  given  to  Lomonosoff. 
Hia  lyries  are  not  artistic  but  pro- 
fessional compoaitiona,  written  me- 


*  Quoted  by  Professor  Orot,  Sketch  of  Lomonoaoff  as  an  Aoadtmieian,  p.  28. 
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chaulcally  and  never  spontaneously ; 
nor  docs  the  'Parnassian  flame,' 
with  which  he  professes  to  bo  *  coii- 
snined/  give  them  either  warmth 
or  life.  For  lie  was  more  of  a  rheto- 
rician than  a  poet ;  with  him  there 
was  no  snch  thing  as  inspiration, 
and  he  wrote  oftelier  from  the  head 
than  from  the  heart.  'In  the 
poetry  of  Lomonosoff,'  writes  Poush- 
kin,  '  there  is  neither  feeling  nor 
imagination.  His  odes,  written  in 
imitation  of  German  versifiers  long 
ago  forgotten  even  in  Germany, 
aro  dnll  and  inflated.  His  influence 
on  our  literature  has  been  prejudi- 
cial, and  wo  are  fttill  suffering  from 
it.  Bombast,  afltctation,  a  depar- 
ture from  simplicity  and  truth,  an 
absence  of  all  originality  and  na- 
tionality— these  are  the  qualities  be- 
queathed to  us  by  Lomouosofl*,  who 
himself  set  no  great  value  on  his 
poetical  compositions,  but  thought 
far  more  highly  of  his  chemical 
and  scientific  treatises.'  *  The  cri- 
ticism is  far  too  sweejMng  to  be  al- 
together true;  it  fails  entirely  to 
recognise  the  beneficial  intinenco 
which  Lomonosoff*  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercised on  the  literary  language  of 
his  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
ignores  one  important  point  on 
which  later  and  more  di scrim inat- 
ing  critics  have  insisted  in  re- 
viewing Lomonosoff*'s  long  and 
varied  labours.  It  is  true  that  the 
ode  on  The  Capture  of  Khotin  is  an 
avowed  imitation  of  Giinther's  ode, 
and  that  it  is  composed,  like  all 
Lomonosofi''slyncal  pieces,  in  strict- 
est conformity  with  the  canons  of 
versification  laid  down  in  Boi lean's 
U Art  Poetiqne,  But  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  compare  it  with  the  Ger- 
man without  perceiving  that  the 
resemblance  consists  only  in  the 
form  and  in  the  kind  redness  of 
subject ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  observe 


that  Lomonosoff*  has  better  pre- 
served a  uniform  lofliness  of  style, 
by  keeping  his  ode  free  from  those 
inequalities  of  language  and  tri- 
vialities of  description  that  dis- 
figure the  verses  of  Giintiier.** 
And  it  is  the  form  given  to  his  ode  ' 
which  doubtless  secured  for  it  the 
favour  and  approval  of  his  con- 
temporaries. With  its  publication 
dates  the  commencement  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Russian 
poetry.  The  dull,  heavy  syllabic 
versification  employed  by  Polotsky, 
Sylvester  Madviedoff*,  and  their  im- 
mediate successors  was  exchanged 
for  a  metre  whose  prosodial  accen- 
tnation  gave  a  pleasing  and  regular 
variation  to  the  verse,  rendering 
it  both  graceful  and  easy.  The 
greater  portion  of  Lomonosoff^s 
poetry  is  made  up  of  similar  odes, 
written  either  in  honour  of  Cathe- 
rine II.  or  in  celebration  of 
Kome  national  event.  They  must 
therefore  be  judged  with  a  leniency 
due  to  compositions  made  to  order 
in  an  age  where  the  laureate's  batch 
of  verses  was  as  necessary  as  illu- 
minations and  fireworks  to  the  full 
celebration  of  an  imperial  holiday. 
One  hundred  roubles  was  the  poet's 
recognised  fee ;  and,  in  case  the  un- 
fortunate bard  was  behindhand 
with  his  tribute,  one  hundred  stripes 
was  the  no  Jess  certain  penalty.^ 
The  ode  On  the  Accession  of  Caihe^ 
vine  IL  has  been  much  praised 
by  Russian  critics,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  LomonosofiTs  poetical  powers, 
though  the  fulsome  epithets  ad- 
dressed to  the  Empress,  however 
natural  to  a  writer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  cannot  but  jar  strangely 
on  more  modem  ears.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  might  expect  from  a 
man  of  Lomonosofi^s  blunt,  rough 
character,  there  is  a  tone  of  frank- 


*  Poushkiiis  Works,  edited  by  Annenkoff)  vi.  81. 

*  Professor  Grot,  Sketch  of  Lomonosoff  as  an  Academician,  p.  1 1. 

*  At  least  such  vrvM  llie  fate  of  Tredyakoffskj  (1703- 1769),  a  poor  poet,  but  an  excel- 
lent trriter  on  Kussian  prosody. 
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Bess  in  the  loyaltj  which  makes 
np  for  its  occasional  servility ;  and, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  the  two  follow- 
ing stanzas  desenre  to  be  quoted : 

Hearken,  ye  rulers  of  the  earth, 

And  all  ye  who  wield  authority : 

To  violate  the  sacred  laws, 

Through  insolence  of  might,  refrain  ye ; 

And  despise  not  your  subjects, 

But  correct  their  vices 

With  wisdom,  clemency,  and  care ; 

Join  kindness  to  justice ; 

Observe  the  rights  of  your  people ; 

And  God  shall  protect  you  and  your  house. 

How  blessed  is  that  monarch 

Who  knows  how  to  govern  the  Russians ! 

He  shall  be  named  illustrious  by  men. 

And  hold  all  hearts  within  his  hand. 

Th^e  do  we  reckon  thus  fortunate, 

O  Gk)ddes8,  in  whom  wo  recognise, 

In  thy  single  self,  all  moral  excellencies — 

Generosity,  faith,  justice, 

And  penetration  joined  with  firmness, 

And  a  true,  heroic  soul. 

But  LomonosoflT  writes  best  when 
the  subject  is  didactic^when  the 
reason  more  than  the  imagination 
is  the  source  of  his  inspiration — as  in 
his  Bristle  on  the  Uses  of  Glass,  which 
is  the  first,  and  still  ranks  as  the  best, 
of  didactic  poems  in  the  Russian 
language;®  or  where  he  is  able, 
while  describing  some  phenomenon 
in  nature,  to  exhibit  in  rhyme  his 
knowledge  of  science.  It  is  then  that 
his  verse  glows  with  some  share  of 
lyrical  fire ;  and  his  Ilijmn  to  the 
Mamtfig  has  won  even  from  Be- 
linsky,  the  uncompromising  foe  to 
pseudoclassicism,  the  confession 
that  ^Lomonosoff  was  a  man  pos- 
sessing an  undoubted  talent  for 
poetry;  and  in  his  odes,  besides 
bright  though  rare  flashes  of  true 
poetry,  we  have  whole  stanzas  that 
seem  to  have  been  written  but  ten 
years  ago.  *  ^ 

And  now  the  beauteous  globe  of  light 

Darts  its  rays  to  cheer  the  earth. 

And  God*s  works  stand  forth  distinct  and 

clear; 
Be  glad,  my  soul,  with  joyous  praise, 


And,  filled  with  wonder  at  iti  oou]itte$> 

beams, 
Confess  how  great  is  its  IKvine  CrBator. 

Were  it  but  given  to  mortal  man 
Thus  high  to  soar, 
And  with  his  feeble  sight  to  gsaw 
Long  and  dose -on  its  daading  gloneii, 
Then,  and  only  then,  shoald  all  tlie  re&loB 
Of  that  ever-butning  oeean  be  rerealed 

These  fieiy  billows  raging  strive, 
But  ever  in  vain,  to  r^eh  some  confine; 
These  flaming  whirlwinds  writhe 
In  bootless  wrestle  through  long  »g»  \ 
These  rocks,  like  water,  seethe, 
And  burning  ruins  in  torrents  fall. 

These  mighty  globes  of  fire 
Are  in  Thy  sight  but  as  a  spark ! 
Uow  numerous  are  the  lustrous  lamps 
Lighted  by  Thee,  thnr  Sovereign  CKStor. 
To  illumine  us  in  our  daily  work — 
The  work  Thou  hast  ordained  for  us : 

The  fields,  hills,  seas,  and  woods 
Throw  off  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
And  disclose  to  our  enraptured  goe 
The  fresh-created  beauty  of  the  morn, 
As  ail  the  earth  declares 
The  greatness  of  Thy  hand  Divine. 

The  light  of  day  shines  only 

On  the  outward  surfiu^e  of  the  earth ; 

But    Thine    eye    searches   to    the  depth 

within, 
And  there  is  no  limit  to  its  ken ; 
In  the  light  of  Thine  eye 
Is  the  source  of  joy  to  every  creature. 

Creator,  into  my  darkened  soul 
Shed  the  rays  of  Thy  wisdom ; 
And  what  is  pleasing  in  Thy  sight 
Make  to  grow  and  flourish  within  me  ; 
And  ever  let  Thy  lowly  creature 
Praise  Thee,  his  immortal  King. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
Lomonosoff  as  a  lyrical  poet,  as 
dramatist  he  possesses  none  at  all 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  Septem- 
ber 1750  the  following  paper  was 
officially  laid  by  the  President 
before  the  Council  of  the  Aca- 
demy :  '  Her  Imperial  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  personally  to  commaDd 
me  to  instruct  Professors  Tredja- 
koffsky  and  LomonosofT  to  compose 
each  a  tragedy,  and  to  inform  tLp 
Council  of  this  Her  Royal  wish.'  J* 
There  is  a  genuine  touch  of  despotic 


*  (jalachofi^  History  o/Hussian  Literature,  i.  343. 

•  CoUected  Works,  ii.  238. 

>*  Professor  Ghrot,  8/cefch  of  Lomonogoff  as  an  Aeademician,  p.  32. 
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absolutism  in  this  cnrious  ukase,  in 
•which  the  sovereign  orders  her 
poets  to  manufaxsture  each  a  tragedy, 
jnst  as  she  would  order  the  Court 
upholsterer  to  provide  her  by  a 
certain  date  with  some  new  fancy 
article  of  furniture.  But  they  knew 
too  well  that  such  commands  were 
not  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  Lomonosoff 
took  care  to  have  his  tragedy,  Tamira 
and  Selim,  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  which  was  followed  in  the 
autumn  of  185 1  by  another,  en- 
titled Bemophoni,  Dull  to  read, 
they  must  have  been  unbearably 
dull  on  the  stage.  Now  and  then 
we  come  across  lines  that  bear  a 
faint  resemblance  to  poetry;  but 
these  invariably  occur  in  some  de- 
scriptive passage,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  the  tragedies  of  Lomono- 
sofif  are  best  where  the  tragic  ele- 
ment disappears  altogether.  Equally 
uninteresting  are  the  two  books  of 
his  unfinished  epic,  Peter  the  Great, 
a  close  but  unsucccvssf  nl  imitation  of 
Virgil's  JSneid.  Of  course  it  opens 
with  the  consecrated  formula  '  I 
sing,'  and  with  a  fulsome  invocation 
to  the  reigning  sovereign,  whose 
'  first  law  is  love  to  her  subjects,* 
and  whose  rule  is  declared  to  be 
'  gentler  than  the  soft  spring.'  In 
the  first  book  Peter  is  shipwrecked 
in  the  same  way  as  ^neas  in  the 
older  poem ;  and  the  story  of  Troy 
told  to  Dido  in  the  second  book  has 
its  parallel  in  the  Tsar's  narrative 
to  the  Prior  of  Solovetsk  Monastery 
of  the  mutiny  which  broke  out 
among  his  guards  shortly  after  his 
return  from  his  travels  abroad. 
There  is  something  so  grotesque 
in  the  introduction  of  old  mytho- 
logy into  modem  history,  and  in 
the  idea  of  Neptune  and  Peter 
playing  parts  in  one  and  the  same 
poem,  that  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  believe,  with  Belinsky,^*  that 
Lomonosoff's  own  good  sense  pre- 
vented  his    completing    what  the 


critic  justly  calls  '  an  ill-considered 
tour  deforce,* 

As  has  been  said  before,  science 
was  the  source  of  LomonosofiTa 
poetical  inspiration,  and  it  is  in 
science  that  he  achieved  his  greatest 
triumphs.  He  eulogises  Peter  as 
'having  instructed  us  in  science, 
and  himself  become  great  l^ough 
science.'  In  an  ode  dedicated  to 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  he  dwells 
upon  the  uses  of  chemistry,  astro- 
nomy, and  mechanics,  by  the  study 
of  which  *a  new  life'  had  been 
given  to  Russia;  and,  though  it 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  paper  to  notice  in  detail 
the  numerous  prose  writings  in 
which  Lomonosoff  discusses  scien- 
tific and  philosophical  questions, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  con- 
nected with  them  which  it  would 
be  wrong  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

His  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of 
Light  opens  with  words  that  are 
sufficiently  striking,  if  we  remem- 
ber the  time  and  the  country  in 
which  they  were  spoken:  *The 
study  of  physics  is  difficult,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  pleasant,  useful, 
and  sacred.'  This  one  sentence 
thoroughly  characterises  the  man, 
who,  with  his  wonted  boldness,  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  scientific 
enquiries  threw  down  a  challenee 
to  those — and  they  constituted  the 
large  majority  of  his  fellow-country- 
men—  who  questioned,  or  still 
oftener  denied,  the  advantages  of 
any  such  investigations.  But  he 
was  not  content,  like  Kantemier, 
his  great  contemporary,  with 
denouncing  from  his  professional 
chair  the  crass  ignorance  of  the 
multitude ;  for  he  carried  his  de- 
nunciations into  practical  effect 
by  consecrating  his  whole  life  to 
the  studies  whose  utility  he  advo- 
cated, and  by  grudging  no  sacrifice 
of  money  or  time  to  apply  his  dis- 
coveries to  the  public  good;^*  and 


"  Collected  Works,  viii.  108. 

"  Galachoff,  History  of  Russian  Literature,  i.  351. 
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not  fieldom  his  disinterested  zeal 
enconraged  him  to  pursue  labours 
from  which  no  immediately  bene- 
ficial results  conld  be  expected,  but 
from  which  he  hoped,  rather  than 
anticipated,  some  general  advantage 
might  accrne  in  the  future.  In 
tlu3,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  '  imi- 
tated those  gold-explorers,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  adverse  probabilities, 
are  still  bnoyed  np  hy  hope — a  hope 
that  does  not  alwajs  fail  to  be 
realised.' 

But  Lomonosoff  was  not  satisfied 
with  exposing  and  ridiculing  the 
ignorant;  he  attacked  with  equal 
fearlessness  a  far  more  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  truths  of  science — the 
narrow-minded  theologian,  who 
declaims  against  the  discoveries  of 
modern  thinkers  as  being  prejudicial 
to  the  sacred  interests  of  religion. 
In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
philosophers  have  been  exposed  to 
these  commonplace  and  stock  ac- 
cusations of  atheism  and  materialism, 
which  are  invariably  brought  against 
them  when  their  teaching  cannot  be 
controverted  by  argument.  But  this, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  was  pe- 
culiarly the  case  in  Russia  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen. 
tury.  Whole  pages  might  easily  be 
filled  with  specimens  of  the  invec- 
tives— usually  distinguished  more 
by  vigour  of  language  than  force  of 
logic,  which  frightened  ecclesiastics, 
who  would  not  or  could  not  perceive 
that  to  oppose  childish  superstitions 
is  not  to  attack  religion — hurled 
against  any  departure  from  Biblical 
fables  and  traditions.  Such  men 
are  declared  by  Lomonosoff  to  be 
'quarrellers  planting  discord  be- 
tween Nature,  the  daughter  of  God, 
and  the  Church,  the  bride  of  Christ ; ' 
whilst  he  affirms  with  no  less  em- 
phasis that  '  the  man  who  thinks 
ho  can  learn  astronomy  or  chemistry 
from  his  Psalter  is  no  more  a  true 
theologian,  than  he  is  a  true  mathe- 
matician who  imagines  that  with 
his  compass  he  can  measure  the 
Divine  Will.'     Science,  then,  from 


LomonosoiTs  point  of  view,  should 
never  be  regarded  as  anitag^onistii: 
to  faith,  and  in  this  be  was  the 
follower  of  Wolff,  his  tator  at  Mar- 
burg ;  on  the  contrary,  true  science 
will  always  be  the  elactdator  and 
ally  of  true  religion.  *  The  more 
the  mind  apprehends  of  nature,*  are 
his  words,  *  the  more  clearly  will 
it  discern  the  omnipoteuce,  the 
majesty,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
Creator.  Science  and  faith  are 
sisters,  the  offspring  of  ono  mightv 
parent;  nor  can  there  ever  arise 
dissension  between  the  two.*  With- 
out doubt  ail  this  will  seem  to 
many  of  us  to  be  cheap  truisms; 
but,  to  appreciate  aright  the  wortL 
of  such  statements,  we  most  remem- 
ber that  they  were  both  novel  and 
bold  to  all  save  a  few  enlightened 
among  the  audience  to  whom  ther 
were  originally  addressed. 

The  influence  of  LonionosoiT  as 
poet  on  Russian  literature  was  con- 
siderable, though  we  no  longer 
recognise  in  him,  as  did '  his  con- 
temporaries, *  the  eagle  soaring  in 
the  clouds ; '  but  it  is  as  scientific 
writer  that  he  exez-cised  the  greater 
influence.  He  gave  a  new  life  to 
the  language  and  a  new  tendency 
to  the  thought  of  his  country  ;  and 
we  cannot  better  sum  up  the  ser- 
vices he  rendered  its  literature  than 
in  the  words  of  Aksakoff,  his  ablest 
and  best  biographer :  '  All  that  we 
have  accomplished,  are  accomplish- 
ing, or  shall  accomplish,  may  be 
traced  up  to  Lomonosoff,  as  the  one 
true  source  of  our  new  literary 
activity.* 

n.  KANTEMIER. 

The  reforms  inaugurated  by  Peter 
the  Great  suffered  not  only  from 
the  avowed  antagonists  of  any 
change  in  the  national  life,  but 
were,  perhaps,  still  more  retarded 
by  the  injudicious  advocacy  of  men 
who  were  unable  to  comprehend 
their  full  significance  and  bearing. 
The  former  were  chiefly  to  be  found 
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among  the  EascolrUks ;  ^'  the  latter 
among  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
Owing  to  the  vicious  lives  led  by 
the  majority  of  the  priesthood,  the 
Church   was   gradually  losing  her 
liold  on  the  more  devout  portion  of 
the  peasantry,  who,  in  their  discon- 
tent with  the  false  or  rather  no- 
teaching  of  the  State  clergy,  went 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  separatists. 
Their  opposition  to   the   orthodo.^ 
faith  was  characterised  by    more 
zeal  than  prudence.      They  clung 
with   childish    awe  to   everything 
that  was  ancient,  deprecated  as  un- 
patriotic any  change  in  political  or 
social  life,  and  *  hated  the  foreigner 
simply  because  he  was  a  foreigner.'** 
These  ezti^avaganccs,  happily,  neu- 
tralised the  force  of  their  hostility 
to    the    introduction    of    Western 
civilisation  into  Russia.      But  the 
affected    enthusiasm    with     which 
foreign    ideas  and    customs    were 
received  by  a  large  number  of  the 
nobility    proved     a    more    serious 
danger  to  the  successful  issue  of  the 
new  movement.     They  copied  the 
dress,  the  jargon,  and  the  fashions 
of   France,   spoke   French    among 
themselves  with  greater  purity  than 
they  did  their  own  language,  and 
imagined  that  they  had  made  good 
their  claims  to  belong  to  le  grand 
monde  by  ceasing  to  be  Russians. 
Like  Ivan  in  Von  Viezin's  comedy 
of  TJte  Brigadier,  *in  the  body  they 
might,  perchance,  have  the  misfor- 
tune  to  be   Russian  bom,  but  in 
spirit  at  least  they  belonged  to  the 
o-lorious  kingdom  of  France.*    Their 
absurdities  naturally  brought  ridi- 
cule upon  the  party  in  whose  tri- 
umphs  they  pretended  to  be   in- 
terested;   and    it  needed    all    the 
wisdom  of  its  responsible  leaders  to 
win,  by  their  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, the  sympathies  of  the  nation 
nt  large. 


These  two  elements  in  Russian 
society,  at  once  ludicrous  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
form  the  constant  theme  of  con- 
temporary satire.  They  are  fre- 
quently exposed  in  the  sermons  and 
other  works  of  Theophanes  Proko- 
povitch,  as  well  as  in  the  Interludes 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  constituted  the 
principal  dramatic  amusement  of 
the  people;  but  their  most  bitter 
and  severest  castigator  was  Antio- 
chus  Kantemier,  whose  life  and 
writings  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper. 

Antiochus,  the  fourth  son  of 
Demetrius  Kantemier,  Hospodar  of 
Bulgaria,  was  born  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  1708.  His  father, 
who  won  considerable  fame  in  the 
Turkish  war,  and  became  a  Russian 
subject  after  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded at  the  Pruth,  was  a  man  of 
high  attainments,  spoke  no  less  than 
eight  languages,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  Mohammedan  law,  which  secured 
to  its  author  the  special  favour  of 
Peter  the  Great.  As  we  might 
expect,  every  care  was  paid  to  the 
education  of  his  children ;  and 
when  he  died  the.  whole  of  his 
property  was  bequeathed  to  Antio- 
chus, because  of  all  his  sons  he  had 
best  distinguished  himself  at  his 
books.  The  fortunate  heir,  who 
was  brought  up  in  the  same  semi- 
nary  at  Moscow  as  Lomonosoff, 
first  came  into  public  note,  whilst 
still  a  youth,  through  the  composi- 
tion  of  three  satires,  which,  though 
not  printed,  were  widely  circulated 
among  the  numerous  literary  friends 
of  the  writer.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  Grovernment  was  only  too  glad 
to  press  into  its  service  those  who 
by  their  talents  were  able  to  assist 
it  in  carrying  out  its  extensive  and 
arduous  reforms.     Accordingly,  in 


"  liascotnik  8ignifie8  a  schismatic,  but  is  generally  applied  to  those  separatists,  or 
:>ld-  believers,  who  adhere  to  the  use  of  the  mass-books  and  rituals  such  as  they  were 
before  their  revision  by  the  Patriarch  Nicon  (1605-1681),  which  rerision  was  for- 
oiAlly  sanctioned  by  a  Church  Council  held  in  the  year  1666. 

■*  See  Theophanes  Prokopovitch's  Guide  to  the  Clergy,  published  in  1721.  Its  author 
nros  Archbishop  of  Novgorod. 
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173],  Kantemier  was  attached  to 
the  Rassian  Embassy  in  London. 
He  would  seem  to  have  been  favour- 
ably impressed  by  what  he  saw  of 
English  society,  and  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  the  Archbishop  he  de- 
clares England  to  be  'the  most 
civilised  and  enlightened  of  Euro- 
pean nations.'  Eight  years  later 
he  was  removed  to  Paris  in  the 
quality  of  ambassador ;  but  in  both 
capitals  he  led  an  extremely  quiet 
and  regular  life,  spending  most  of 
his  leisure  time  either  in  study  or 
in  the  genial  society  of  men  like 
Hartley,  Bolingbroke,  or  Montes- 
quieu. It  was  now  that  ho  wrote 
his  six  other  satires.  His  sedentary 
habits  naturally  confirmed  a  weak- 
ness  of  the  chest  from  which  he  had 
always  suffered,  and  before  long 
his  health  became  so  completely 
shattered  that  he  was  obliged 
to  demand  permission  froin  his 
Government  to  retire  for  a  while  to 
Italy.  But  it  was  then  too  late ; 
the  doctor  forbade  his  removal; 
his  sufferings  became  daily  more 
and  more  acute,  and  in  1744  he 
died  in  a  foreign  land  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five.  In  accordance 
with  his  last  wish,  his  body  was 
transported  to  Russia,  and  laid  near 
the  grave  of  his  parents  in  the 
Greek  Monastery  at  Moscow. 

In  spite  of  his  foreign  birth  and 
continued  residence  abroad,  Kante- 
mier's  satires  are  thoroughly 
national,  and  present  a  faithful 
picture  of  contemporary  Russian 
life  and  manners.  Whether  we 
consider  their  intrinsic  merits,  or 
the  circumstances  which  gave  them 
birth,  the  place  which  they  occupy 
in  the  history  of  Russian  literature  is 
equally  important  and  worthy  of 
note.  They  are,  to  use  Belinsky's 
happy  simile,'*  the  firstfruits  of  the 
hard  and  for  a  time  thankless  labours 
of  genius  on  an  uncultivated  field, 
that  had  hitherto  produced  nothing 
but  weeds  and  wild  flowers.     The 


language  of  his  adopted  counljT 
was  rude,  unpolished,  and  rougli: 
its  literature  a  mere  jumble  cf 
scholastic  tractates,  dull  chronicles, 
and  peasant  songs.  Kantemiefr,  ia 
his  earliest  satire,  written  ten  yea?? 
before  Lomonosoff's  ode  on  TL 
Capture  of  Khottn^  essayed  to  girt 
that  language  a  literary  form^  sni 
to  render  it  fit  for  the  expression  d^ 
ideas  belonging  to  a  civilisatk'e 
with  which  Russia  for  the  first 
time  was  being  brought  into  conttel 
The  syllabic  metre  employed  in  his 
nine  satires,  the  archaisms  wit'„ 
which  they  abound,  and  the  geat- 
rally  involved  constmction  of  ti> 
sentences  prove  that  what  LiomODfi- 
soff  accomplished  fully  EZantemicr 
accomplished  but  in  part,  ani 
justify  us  in  regarding  the  formff. 
rather  than  the  latter,  as  the  re^ 
founder  of  Russian  literatnre.  A: 
the  same  time  one  characteristic  is 
which  Kantemier  ia  superior  ti- 
Lomonosoff  is  the  actuality  of  his 
poems.  They  are  all  but  entireh- 
free  from  those  rhetorical  tricks  0: 
style  which  at  the  time  he  wrok. 
and  long  afterwards,  ^vere  eos- 
sidered  to  be  the  necessary  accc»D- 
paniments  of  poetry.  It  ia  tm? 
that  he  imitated,  and  at  times 
translated,  the  more  telling  bits  b 
the  satires  of  Horace,  JnveuaL  and 
Boileau;  but  he  never  failed  t.^ 
accommodate  these  imitations  and 
translations  to  the  necessities  o: 
Russian  h'fe.  The  vices  he  attacks 
are  not  the  vices  of  an  earlier  asd 
past  civilisation,  but  those  whica 
stained  the  society  of  his  own  agt 
and  country.  Many  of  his  verses 
have  long  passed  into  proverbs 
among  the  Russian  peasantry,  a^, 
*You  may  cure  the  drunkard, 
but  never  the  fool;*  and  sucli 
is  the  stamp  of  their  originality 
that  his  satires,  within  a  few  years 
after  his  death,  were  translated 
into  French,  as  supplying  the  best 
material     for    miJcing    foreigners 


"  ColUeted  Wbrkt,  xii.  70. 
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acquaiiiied  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  Russian  society.  It  was 
this  vigorous  and  bold  adaptation 
of  clatssical  satire  to  actual  life  that 
induced  his  contemporaries  to  apply 
to  him  the  title  of '  comiger  vates/** 
and  to  reg^d  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  in  carrying 
out  those  social  reforms  by  which 
the  whole  being  of  the  nation  was 
radically  changed. 

The  first  satire  is  known  under 
the  two  different  titles  of  The  Blas^ 
phemers  of  Kiwwledge  and.  To  my 
Mind.  The  latter  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  Boileau's  A  son 
Esprit,  to  which  satire  that  by 
Kantemier  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance throughout.  It  is  directed 
against  the  obscurantists,  and  its 
aim  is  to  bring  into  ridicule  that 
love  of  ignorance  which  constituted 
the  chief  social  evil  of  the  epoch. 
The  four  personages  who  are 
brought  upon  the  scene  are  types 
of  those  who,  in  their  conduct  or  in 
their  creed,  opposed  the  study  of 
science.  Thus  we  have  the  devotee 
Crichton,  the  nobleman  Sylvanus, 
the  rake  Luke,  and  the  dandy 
Medorus.  Their  dislike  to  learning 
is  based  on  the  old  complaint  that 
it  puts  no  money  iii^to  the  purse : 

They  all  cry  out,  '  In  studying  science  there 

is  no  profit : 
AVhile  heads  are  crammed  with  learning, 

the  hands  are  empty.' 

This  is  the  common  ground  on 
which  they  all  four  meet,  though 
each  has  his  special  cause  of  dislike 
to  the  new-fangled  system  of  edu- 
cation : 

Crichton,  with  rosary  in  hand,  sighs  and 
groans, 

And,  with  bitter  tears,  the  pious  soul  im- 
plores us 

To  look  and  see  what  ill  seeds  has  science 
sown  among  us: 

Our  children,  once  so  gentle  and  so  sub- 
missive. 

As  they  followed  the  steps  of  their  fatbiars 
and  lowly  worshipped  God, 


BeceiTing  in  fear  as  truths  what  they  did 

not  understand, 
Now,  to  the  injury  of   the  Church,  read 

forsooth  the  Bible ; 
Argue,  insist   on   knowing  the  why  and 

wherefore  of  everything, 
Place  but  little  faitu  in  the  teaching  of 

consecrated  priests, 
No  longer  buy  wax  tapers,  no  longer  know 

which  are  fast  days, 
Descant  loudly  against    the    wealth  and 

power  of  the  Church, 
Affirming  that  they  who  hare  renounced 

the  world  and  all  its  pleasures 
Have  no  need  of  worldly  goods  or  temporal 

estates. 

The  nobleman  looks  back  with 
regret  to  the  golden  age,  when 
eating  and  drinking  were  held  to 
be  the  sole  duties  of  the  aristocracy, 
ignorant  drudgery  the  sole  privilege 
of  the  peasant : 

Learning,  he  argues,  only  makes  us  starve ; 
In  olden  tiroes  we  knew  no  Latin,  it  is  true. 
But  lived  in  easier  cheer  than  now  we  live, 
And,  boon  though  we  were,  we  had  our 

gamers  full : 
"We  now  learn  Latin,  but  we  lose  our  com. 

The  rake  deplores  the  decline    of 

*  true  friendship'  and  the  decadence 
of  jollity  as  the  necessary  results 
of  poring  over  books;  whilst  the 
dandy  complains  that  so  much 
paper  is  nowadays  employed  in 
printing  and  vnriting  that  scarce 
enough  remains  wherewith  to  curl 
his  locks,  and  declares  he  would 
rather  have  *  one  pound  of  genuine 
Parisian  powder,'  a  well-fitting  boot 

*  of  Yegor's  make,'  or  one  of  *  Rex's 
coats,'*^  than  a  whole  library  of 
Senecas,  Ciceros,  and  Virgils. 

In  the  second  satire,  On  the  Envy 
and  Pride  of  Vicious  Nohlemenf  we 
have  a  gloomy  but  truthful  picture 
of  the  license  which  then  stained 
the  manners  of  the  upper  classes 
in  Russia.  It  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue;  and  charac- 
teristic names  are  given  to  the  two 
interlocutors,  the  scholar  being 
named  Philaret,  or  Lover  of  Virtue ; 
and   the  nobleman    Eugenius,   or 


"  Galachoff,  History  ofSussian  Literature^  i.  320. 

>'  Yegor  and  Rex  were  then  the  fashionable  bootmaker  and  tailor  of  Moscow. 
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Well-bom.  Poor  Eugenius,  whose 
only  excuse  for  coming  into  the 
world  at  all  would  seem  to  bo  that 
ho  was  the  twentieth  descendant 
of  a  duke,  is  severely  lectured 
upon  the  vanity  of  titles  in  a  style 
which  recalls  to  English  readers 
the  famous  diatribes  of  Jack  Cade : 

Adam  was   born  no  nobleman,   but    one 

son  8  lot 
Was  to  till  the  field,  the  other's  to  tend  the 

flocks; 
And  those  whom  Noah  saved  in  the  ark 

were,  like  himself. 
Plain  tillers  of  the  soil,  scarce  famous  for 

their  manners. 
From  them  wo  all  descend,  tbougb  some 

indeed 
Left  plough  and  scythe  some  years  before 

the  rest. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  satire 
is  devoted  to  an  animated  attack 
upon  the  dandy,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  six  months'  tour  on 
the  Continent.  He  has  learned 
nothing  in  his  travels  that  can  be 
useful  either  to  himself  or  his 
country,  but  has  only  brought 
back  with  him  a  taste  for  *  cards, 
wine,  and  new  dishes  : '  the  great 
aim  of  his  life  and  the  ono  desire 
of  his  soul  being,  that  his  toilet 
should  be  correct  and  unexcep- 
tionable : 

The  cock  has  crowed,  the  morning  dawned, 
the  rays  of  the  sun 

Already  light  the  mounbiin-tops :  'tis  the 
hour  when  his  sires 

Wore  wont  to  lead  out  tlieir  troops  to  drill ; 
but  he,  beneath  brocnded  quilt, 

Is  gulfed  body  and  soul  in  softott  down, 

And  sunk  in  he>mest  sleep  :  the  day  must 
finish  half  its  course. 

Erti  he  will  yawn  or  ope  his  eyes,  but  only 
to  doze  again. 

And  wile  away  another  hour,  daintily 
awaiting 

The  refreshing  draught  from  India  or  from 
Chioa  brought. 

His  first  step  from  bod  is  to  the  neighbour- 
ing glass, 

Where,  with  deep  solicitude  and  anxious 
toil, 

Having  first  put  on  a  wrapper  worthy  to 
grace  a  beauty's  shoulder, 

He  parts  with  nicest  care  hair  from  hair — 

These  to  form  a  superb  toupet  on  the  fore- 
head smooth. 


These  to  curl  careleasly  down  tb«  mdir 

cheeks 
And  to  flow  at  their  sweet  will  in  locVi 

these  to  bo  caught  up 
And  cnnningly  padded  on  the  head.    L  « 

in  wonder  at  such  art, 
All  his  fellows  enriously  admire,  and  bt 

the  new  Karcissos, 
With  greedy  eye  gloats  on  his  ownl^sa^. 

To  squeeze  the  feet 
Into  the  tight  boots  next  the  pcor  serr^i 

sweats ; 
But  he's  avenged ;  his  master's  foppery  t^! 

cost  at  least  two  corns. 
At  length,  with  many  a  stamp,  tlie  fe«  ar 

caged  in  the  well-chalked  boots  ; 
And  then  he  dons  the  rich  caphtnn,  woftj 

a  whole  estate. 

The  third  satire,  On  the  Hum- 
Passions,  is  a  description,  in  tb. 
form  of  a  letter  to  ProkopovitcK  of 
the  principal  vices  to  "which  ma 
are  subject.  As  is  nsnal  ^th  Kan- 
temier,  he  does  not  lose  himstl: 
in  vague  generalities  applicable  t  • 
all  oges  and  all  nations,  but  alm^~: 
exclusively  confines  himself  to  tu« 
portraiture  of  those  vices  wLkt 
most  obtained  in  his  own  time  a^i 
country.  Then,  as  now,  drankti- 
ness  was  the  curse  of  Rassian  pro- 
vincial life,  and  the  sketch  he  giTt? 
of  a  country  town  he  visited  on  s 
certain  holiday  is  unhappily  no  Ie^5 
true  in  our  own  days  than  when  it 
was  first  written : 

I  came  to  your  town  once  on  a  holiday : 
There  at  the  very  gates  I  fouiKl*  fast  a^Jct; 

or  dead, 
A  boor  with  gun  beside  him  ;  for,  as  I  Uui 

learned, 
lie  was  stationed  here  to  guard  the  citj 

g:itos : 
NoDu  yet  had  dined,  nor  had  the  sun  j»t 

made 
One  half  his  ioumey,  but  Ptill  the  streets 
Were  blocked  with  sprawling   bodies,    it 

first,  and  for  a  time, 
I  thought  the  plague  was  with  yon;  let 

there  was  no  stench. 
And  I  saw  that  the  rest  took  no  care  :o 

shun 
The  bodies,  which  lay  there  all  prostrate. 
Hands    all    abroad,    heads    heavy,    hea 

flushed. 
Feet  powerless  to  support  them — in  a  wnrrl 

dead  drunk. 

The  fourth  satire,  To  my  Must, 
opens  with  a  prayer  to  the  Goddess 
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of  Song  to  abandon  men  to  their 
ill  desires,  and  cease  attempting 
their  reform  by  the  exposure  of 
their  crimes ;  since  the  satirist,  by 
his  castigation  of  evil,  has  only 
brought  upon  himself  a  bad  name, 
and  gained  the  hatred  of  his  neigh- 
bours. He  accordingly  enters  on 
a  eulogy  of  folly  and  ignorance; 
but  soon  breaks  off  under  the 
influence  of  a  better  feeling,  and 
consoles  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  blame  of  the  foolish  and 
the  vicious  is  the  highest  praise  and 
the  best  reward  that  can  crown  the 
inrork  of  a  true  and  honest  man. 

In  the  fifth  satire,  On  Human 
Wichedncss,  the  errors  of  mankind 
are  sharply  ridiculed  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  one  Periergon 
and  a  satyr.  Every  third  year 
the  god  Pan  sends  a  troop  of 
satyrs  into  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  that  upon  their  return  he 
nxay  be  well  informed  of  the  acts, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the 
human  race.  The  satyr  who  was 
sent  to  the  city  where  Periergon 
lives  is  so  disgusted  with  the  vices 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  he  cannot 
stay  out  the  appointed  time,  but 
retnms  home  a  year  earlier.  On 
his  way  back  he  falls  in  with 
Periergon,  to  whom  he  relates  what 
he  has  seen,  and  condemns  the 
idleness,  drunkenness,  and  gross 
sycophancy  which  prevail  among 
its  people.  The  lines  in  which  he 
lashes  the  tribe  of  Fortune-wor- 
shippers are  very  happily  ex- 
pressed : 

Bat  yesterday  Macania  was  in  the  eyes  of 
all  a  ninny, 

Scarce  fit  to  fell  a  tree  or  to  drag  a  water- 
cart; 

Many  a  derisive  story  was  told  of  his 
stupidity, 

And  each  in  blackest  colours  portrayed  his 
want  of  honesty. 

But  nowthat  Fortune  has  smiled  on  Macarus 

And  made  him  her  favourite,  he  has  be- 
come 


The  bosom-friend  of  every  honest,  high- 
plaeed,  prudent  citizen ; 

All  with  envy  now  admire  his  wondrous 
talents, 

And  prophesy  what  services  our  empire 
may  expect 

From  a  man  who  in  a  twinkling  can  re- 
form all  civic  ills. 

Verily,  it  is  well  for  us  that  God  has  made 
such  men  I 

In  the  portraits  with  which  Elan- 
t«mier  has  enriched  his  satire 
critics  have  not  been  slow  to  recog- 
nise certain  historical  celebrities; 
and  Menschikoff,  Dolgoronky,  and 
Ostermann  are  made  to  figure 
under  the  names  of  Chiron,  Ksenon, 
and  Menandcr.  To  a  foreign  reader 
like  myself  the  sketches  appear 
somewhat  insipid  ;  but  more  com- 
petent authorities,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  Russian  history 
at  this  period,  assure  us  that  *  they 
are  true  and  impartially  drawn, 
free  from  prejudice  or  party  spirit.*'* 
Passing  over  the  sixth  satire, 
On  True  Happiness' — ^a  collection  of 
philosophical  commonplaces,  bor- 
rowed for  the  most  part  from 
Horace — we  come  to  the  seventh, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  whole  senes,  and 
which,  Belinsky  declares,  *  has  not 
even  now  lost  its  value,  but  de- 
serves to  be  printed  in  letters  of 
gold.'>9  It  is  entitled  A  Letter  to 
Prince  Truhetskoy,  and  gives  us  an 
insight  into  Kantemier*s  opinions 
regarding  the  reforms  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  his  views  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  could  be  best 
carried  out  and  developed.  He 
urges  with  considerable  force  the 
influence  which  education  has  on 
the  character.  Like  Locke,  many 
of  whose  opinions  as  expressed  in 
the  Essay  on  Education  are  here 
reproduced,  he  believes  that  men 
are  made  what  they  are  by  the 
intellectual  training  they  have> 
undergone,  and  declares  that  much 


»•  Mielnkoff,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Bussian  Poetry,  p.  87. 
»•  Collected  Works,  xii.  66. 
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of  what  we  are  accastomed  to 
attribute  to  natural  disposition 
ought  properly  to  be  assigned  to 
school  discipline.  'All  that  sur- 
rounds the  cnild  aids  to  create  its 
morals.'  In  opposition  to  those 
who  assert  that  *•  by  the  experiences 
of  life  we  learn  all  that  is  neces- 
sary/ he  argues  that  '  it  is  not  the 
number  of  years  spent  in  active 
life  that  makes  man  wise,  but  the 
number  of  subjects  he  has  mas- 
tered by  hard  study  previous  to 
his  entrance  into  the  world  of 
business.'  Old  people,  we  are 
told,  who  have  had  little  or  no 
schooling,  will  know  nothing  more 
than  what  meets  the  eye ;  but  the 
youth  who  has  studied  science  is 
rather  vaguely  promised  to  be 
thereby  maide  *  conversant  with  the 
cause  and  essence  of  things.'  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enquire  into  the 
soundness  of  this  assertion ;  but 
the  enunciation  of  such  opinions, 
even  when  most  unphilosophical, 
could,  at  the  time  when  Kantemier 
wrote,  only  proceed  from  a  writer 
who  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries.  And  Kan. 
temier  was  no  mere  litterateur ^  but 
a  thinker  and  a  man  of  sound 
scholarship.  The  earnestness  with 
which  he  set  himself  the  task  of 
raising  the  then  low  standard  of 
learning  in  Russia  is  evidenced  in 
many  of  his  writings,  but  nowhere 
more  strongly  than  in  this  seventh 
satire.  He  almost  ceases  to  be  a 
satirist  as  in  a  serious  didactic 
tone  he  points  out  the  advantages 
of  a  scientific  training.  It  may 
not  be  the  liveliest  of  his  poems, 
but  it  certainly  is  the  one  which 
•exercised  most  influence  on  the 
struggle  then  being  waged  by  the 
enlightened  portion  of  his  country- 
men against  the  reactionary  ideas 
of  the  conservative  party. 

The  eighth  satire.  On  Shaaneless 
Impudence^     aptly    eulogises     the 


superior  advantages  whidi  aeh*^ 
assurance  and  an  indiff^ence  to 
the  interests  of  others  give  to  man 
over  his  more  worthy  bnt  diffidcro: 
neighbour.  It  is  a  lesson  on  whi(^ 
satirists,  from  the  days  of  Kan- 
temier  down  to  our  owti  ThackeriT, 
have  not  £uled  to  insist,  and  tbe 
experience  of  most  w^ill  afford  M 
evidence  of  its  truth. 

In  the  last  satire.  To  ihe  Sua, 
Kantemier  draws  a  portrait  of  the 
Easeolniky  similar  to  that  which  vs 
find  in  many  of  the  Lnterlndes. 
The  'pious  cant'  of  the  peasant 
who  has  scarce  wit  enough  to 
guide  his  plough ;  the  debasia? 
superstitions  of  the  candidate  fv 
holy  orders ;  the  hypocrisy  of  its 
Dissenting  tradesman,  '  who  wrl 
to-day  prostrate  himself  to  the 
earth  before  some  sacred  imaee. 
and  to-morrow  will  he  in  prison 
for  having  cheated  the  Sxcise ;'  the 
crass  imbecility  of  the  hooks  which 
alone  find  favour  among^  the  sepa- 
ratists, to  the  exclusion  of  *tlie 
new  literature' — ^these  make  np  tbe 
formidable  list  of  accusations  whicb 
the  satirist  brings  against  the  sec- 
tarians. The  *sun/  to  w^hich  he 
dedicates  his  verse,  is  of  course 
Peter  the  Great,  beneath  whose 
fostering  rule  learning  and  civilisa- 
tion could  alone  hope  to  hear  the 
fruits  of  prosperity  and  content- 
ment. 

It  is  as  satirist  that  Kantemier 
is  still  remembered.  His  other 
writings,  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  translations  and  school 
compositions,  are  seldom  consulted 
and  still  seldomer  read.  The  real 
import  of  his  satires  consists  in 
their  historical  relation.  They  are 
thoroughly  national  living  pictures 
of  Russian  manners  at  the  time  of 
their  composition.  It  is  in  this 
nationiQity  that  their  true,  perhaps 
their  only,  value  resides. 

C.  E,  TUBOTK. 
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ON  MODERN  AUTOMATISM.^ 
By  Pkancis  Wtllum  Newman. 


9BEATLY  different  as  are  the  two 
writers  whom  we  have  grouped 
ogether — Thomas  Peny  ngton  Kirk- 
nan,  F.B.S.,  and  Dr.  James  Marti- 
leau — they  are  allies  in  a  common 
».use.  Mr.  Kirkman  is  generally 
satisfied  if  he  can  hold  up  his  confi- 
lent  adversary  to  contempt  as 
knowing  nothing ;  for  he  is  Socratic 
n  his  irony  and  in  his  subtle  banter, 
Arbich  is  at  times  uproarious ;  yet  a 
*cal  earnestness  underlies  all,  even 
(vhen  we  cannot  be  certain  what  he 
positively  holds.  Dr.  Martineau,  ifc 
leed  hardly  be  said  of  one  so  well 
cnown,  is  everywhere  striving  to 
establish  truth,  and  never  indulges 
n  bamour  or  Socratic  dissimu- 
ation.  Both  are  stirred  up  by  the 
3oastfal  and  insolent  materialistic 
science,  which  assumes  to  trample 
)ut  moral  responsibility  and  the 
rery  idea  of  guilt,  as  well  as  peni- 
:ence  and  religion,  as  an  old 
soman's  &ble.  Ifc  is  somewhat 
irdnons  to  comment  on  this  contro- 
versy ;  yet  the  attempt  shall  be 
nade. 

*  What  is  Materialism  ?  '  it  may 
be  asked.  Some  writers,  whom  the 
3nl>lic  call  Materialists,  resent  the 
itle  as  insultiug ; '  though  it  may 
ye  used  quite  innocently,  as  merely 
lescriptive.  Mr.  KKkman  denies 
natter  to  exisf,  or  rather  insists 
hat  we  have  no  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence: he  seems  to  charge  fallacy 
>ii  the  assumption,  and  mischiefs 
rery  difficult  to  understand.  That 
ve  may  not  be  thought  to  be  in- 
nrious,  we  must  premise  that  there 
ire  two  widely  different  kinds  of 
liaterialists,  the  practical  and  the 
heoretic.      By    the    practical    is 


meant  the  class  of  immoral  men  who 
prefer  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  things 
of  sense  to  things  apprehended  by 
the  mind;  men  either  sensual,  or 
mercenary,  worldly,  ambitious,  reck- 
less of  high  thought.  It  is  the 
evil  savour  from  such  chai^acters 
which  makes  the  theoretic  mate- 
rialist dislike  the  epithet.  Of 
course  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
men  who  desire  to  indulge  baser 
propensities  will  gladly  shelter 
themselves  under  any  pretence  of 
philosophy.  The  evil  tendency  of 
a  theory  must  not  be  overlooked; 
but  we  do  not  here  concern  our- 
selves with  depraved  persons.  We 
speak  solely  of  theoretic  mate- 
rialism, which  is  notoriously  com- 
patible in  an  individual  with  pure 
morals  and  noble  aims,  even  if  in 
the  herd  of  mankind  the  theory 
gravitate  towards  baseness. 

The  great  majority  both  of  the 
thoughtless  and  of  the  thoughtful 
have  always  taken  for  granted  that 
both  Matter  and  Spirit  exist,  and 
that  they  are  very  diverse;  the 
one  inactive,  the  other  active. 
Mind  and  Body  are  both  intimately 
known  to  us,  and  we  habitually 
contrast  them.  Bodies  we  call 
matter,  and  Mind  we  call  spirit. 
Now  if  any  one  theoretically  resolve 
all  mind  into  matter,  we  entitle 
him  a  materialist.  But  a  paradox 
follows.  If  some  one,  as  Berkeley, 
resolve  matter  into  spirit,  does  he 
not  differ  from  the  materialist  in 
nomenclature  only?  Call  both 
existences  matter,  or  call  both 
spirit;  this  is  but  a  difference  of 
phraseology,  if  the  theorists  believe 
that  the  two  existences  are  but  one. 


1  Philosophy  without  AsBumptionM,  by  Thomas  Fenyngton  Kirkman,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
tfongmans,  1876. 

*  Modem  Materialinn : '  Two  Articles  in  th«  Contemporary  Review  of  February  and 
laxch  1876,  by  the  Bey.  Dr.  James  Maztinean. 

Human  Interests^  by  Samnel  Sainsbniy.    Tinsley  Brothers,  1877. 
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and  that  each  passes  into  the  othfer. 
This  obvions  and  simple  remark 
shows  that  we  do  not  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  controversy  by  the 
statement  thus  far  made :  there  is 
certainly  something  beyond,  which 
clears  np  the  paradox.     Ijt  is  this. 
The  Materialist,  regarding  matter 
as   incapable  of  initiating  action, 
attributes  a  like  inactivity  to  spirit, 
hecatise  he  thinks  he  can  resolve  it 
into  matter.     Thus  he  represents 
US  as  mere  machines,  which  are 
acted  upon  by  forces  from  without; 
and  treats  it  as   delusion,   if   we 
suppose  that  we  have  any   power 
of  choice,  such  as  moralists  assume 
as  an  axiom;  nay,  without  which 
all  moral  epithets  are  a  blunder  and 
a  puerility.     This  is  the  real  sting 
of    materialism.    Auioinatist    may 
therefore  be  a  better  name   than 
Materialist.     When  any  one  from 
the  side  of  Berkeley  resolves  matter 
into  spirit,  he  is  sure  to  reserve  a 
firm  distinction  of  the  spirits  which 
have    will    and   choice,    from    tbo 
spiritual  existences  in  which  these 
•  powers,   if  latent,  are  as  it  were 
congealed ;  just,  in  fact,  as  we  all 
distinguish  the  spirit  of  a  man  from 
the   spirit  of   an   ox   or   a    tiger, 
while  we   do  not   call  the  latter 
material.     Thus  the  theoretic  ma- 
terialism which  we  regard  as  offen- 
sive and  unendurable,  is  that  which 
represents  ns  as  driven  by  an  om- 
nipotent Fate,  and  helpless  slaves  of 
desire.     This  doctrine  fundament- 
ally and   evidently    lays  the   axe 
to  the  root  of  morals ;  and,    if  it 
could   be  made    a    national  faith, 
would  assuredly  ruin  the  genera- 
tion of  children  reared  under  its 
influence.     It  is  against  this  mon- 
strosity that  the  heart  of  mankind 
makes  its  protest,  when  it  nauseates 
and  rejects  materialism. 

Dr.  James  Martineau  has  again 
and  again  pointed  at  the  cardinal 
error  of  these  materialists  by  the 
utterance,  which  is  almost  an 
axiom :  *  Never  will  you  learn  the 
properties  of  the  higher  by  observa- 


tion of  the  lower;  never  will  jot 
learn  the  complex  by  ever  so  pro* 
found  a  study  of  the  simple.'  Tbe 
in&tuation  of  reaAoners  ia  this  re- 
spect is  truly  wonderfal.  Their 
credulity  seems  always  fresh.  Tbsr 
produce  their  fallacy  as  a  new  dis- 
covery which  is  to  evangelise  tb*- 
world.  While  I  am  writing,  an 
elegant  little  book  comes  to  me  bj 
the  post  from  (I  suppose^  a  very 
well-meaning  gentleman,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  Ifr.  Samnel  Sains- 
bury  ;  who,  writing  on  SumoA  K 
terestSf  and  meaning  to  oonfotr 
atheism  (!),  assumes  that  'erei; 
power,  mental  and  physical,  erm 
aspiration,  .  .  .  has  mov^ed  in  auio. 
matic  sequence:'  also,  he  reasons. 
'  the  conduct  of  the  elephant  und  of 
the  tiger  depend  on  their  ^^^^ifr? :  5.? 
therefore  does  that  of  man.*  This  is 
advanced  as  novel  and  instructive, 
and  as  the  germ  of  vast  soda! 
improvement.  We  must  (forsood:) 
abandon  the  idea  that  man  W 
any  Will  that  can  initiate  action: 
we  must  abolish  the  idea  of  Guilt ; 
we  must  train  men  (in  servitude?), 
as  we  train  dogs  and  monkeys: 
then  Virtue  and  Happiness  will 
abound.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
seriously  advanced,  with  toncfais? 
simplicity  and  philanthropy.  Fore- 
thought for  the  poorer  and  wise 
education  every  one  approves — in 
theory  at  least;  but  must  we  for 
this  degrade  them — and  ourselres 
— into  automata  ? 

Mankind  are  so  obstinate  and 
stupid,  in  the  opinion  of  aatoma- 
tists,  that  they  persist  in  believing 
that  they  have  power  to  initial 
action — a  power  which  they  call 
Will.  Mr.  S.  Sainsbury  chimes  in 
with  the  old  chorus,  that  to  be- 
lieve in  an  initiating  Will,  is  to  be- 
lieve in  effects  without  a  cause,  [Mr. 
Kirkman  traces  this  argument  to 
Dr.  Priestley  as  the  originator.] 
Why!  it  is  precisely  these  Auto- 
matists  who  do  not  believe  at  ail 
in  a  cause,  nor  therefore  in  effects. 
They  believe  only   in    sequences. 
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and  denj  all  iniioatioii  of  action, 
^hich  is  ihe  highest  idea  involved 
in  the  word  Cause.     They  pretend 
to  f onnd  knowledge  on  Enerienoe ; 
yet  they  throw  away  with  scorn 
the  first  and  universal  experience — 
that  which  teaches  each  of  ns  his 
own  existence.    We  are  not  long 
in  the  world,  before  each  learns  by 
experience,  at  once,  that  he  is  an 
individnal  (Ego)  and  that  there  is 
a  nniverse  outside  of  him.     The 
£go  of  each  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
scions  Power  and  Will.    This  ex- 
perience from  within  gives  ns  the 
idea  of  Power;  and  when  we  speak 
of  a  Gaose,  we  mean  a  Power.    To 
allege  that  each  Ego  is  itself  di- 
recdy  or  indirectly  a  product  of 
Divine  Power,  is  impertinent  in  this 
connection;  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  Ego  is  earlier  known  to  us  than 
any  Divine  Power.     Logically ,  the 
Ego  stands  first;  logically,  God  is 
derivative,  and  only  after-known. 
Our  first  certainties  are  the  Ego 
or  Will-Powerand  a  contrasted  Uni- 
verse.  The  logic  which  seeks  to  ex- 
plode our  belief  in  WiU  by  a  complex 
of  later  reasoning,  is  as  imbecile 
as  if  one  were  by  elaborate  geometry 
to    scold    down    the    geometrical 
axioms.    Happily  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  men  pretend- 
ing to  philosophy  will  ever  con- 
vince the  mass  of  mankind  that 
they   are    automata.      Since    our 
first    certainty    is    that  we    have 
Power  and  Will,  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  treat  the  philosophers  as 
lunatics.     Assuredly    if   the  &l8e 
philosophy    infect    young    people 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  neces- 
sarily slaves  of  desire,  and   that 
self-control  is  a  delusion,  they  may 
in  limited  cirdes  produce  deplor- 
able results.     The  just  fear  of  this 
sometimes  causes  in  parents  and 
teachers  an  indignation  which  the 
philosopher   calls    bigotry;    much 
as  the  scamp  who  carries  lighted 
combustibles  in  a   room    strowed 
with  explosive  powder  objects  to  be 
hooted  at.    While  we  deny  that 
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the  just  animosity  of  wise  fear  is 
to  be  called  Bigotry,  we  are  aware 
that  it  is  only  by  solid  armment 
that  the  periodically  renewed  mania 
of  Automatism  can  be  repressed. 

Mr.  Kirkman  brings  out  into 
full  importance  the  fact  that  Will- 
Force  IS  our  first  certainty,  our 
essential  foundation.  He  also  justiy 
lays  great  stress  on  the  imTwimgA 
distinction  between  the  proposi- 
tions I  am  and  Thou  art,  alleging 
that  his  opponents  stealthily  as- 
sume the  latter  imder  cover  oF  the 
former.  Each  of  us  knows  his 
own  existence  directiy,  but  my 
knowledge  of  other  men's  existence 
is  inferential ;  and  the  argument  by 
which  I  infer  mind  in  other  men 
necessarily  requires  the  same  as- 
sumptions by  which  we  infer  mind  • 
to  be  active  in  the  great  universe. 
I  see  actions  which  in  me  would 
proceed  from  design;  hence  I  infer 
design  in  others :  or  I  see  fitnesses 
which  suggest  design,  and  thus 
infer  mind.  Space  is  of  course 
learned  by  ns  in  learning  &n  outer 
universe.  Time  is  learned  by  con- 
scious memory.  As  Mr.  Kirkman 
puts  it  (p.  13), '  I  am,  and  I  know 
that  I  am,  the  conscious  thinker  of 
a  moment  ago ;'  which  is  modified 
(p.  14)  into  'I  am,  and  I  know 
that  I  am,  in  IHme,* 

Space  and  Time  being  to  each 
the  earliest  facts  of  Experience,  si- 
multaneously with  learning  that  he 
exists,  Mr.  Kirkman,  who  is  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  all  metaphysics, 
not  excluding  Kant,  feels  that 
he  has  a  right  to  deride  EZant  for 
asserting  that  'Time  and  Space 
are,  in  themselves  and  out  of  us, 
nothing  real  at  all,  but  onlv  forme 
of  our  intuitions '  (p.  95).  On  this 
Mr.  "K'lrlnTutTi  comments  as  follows 
(p.  96)  :  '  It  amounts  just  to  this : 
"  Space  is  in  itself  unreal^  because  it 
is  only  the  real  defined  space  of  our 
real  intuitions*"  With  that  mortar 
and  shell  Kant  blew  Time  and 
Space  out  of  creation !  The  philo- 
sophers who  wear  [weave?]  these 
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cobwebs  in  their  brainB  are  wel- 
come to  the  remark,  that  I  cannot 
understand  it.'  To  the  present 
writer  Mr.  Kirkman's  declaration 
that  he  cannot  understand  what 
Kant  means  by  denying  that  Space 
and  Time  are  ezt^or  to  ns,  and 
calling  them  'forms  of  onr  intui- 
tions, is  an  agreeable  avowal.  To 
deride  Kant  when  one  cannot  under- 
stand him,  demands  both  perse- 
verance in  reading  him  and  no 
small  courage.  But  Kant  is  little 
concerned  in  our  present  argu- 
ment of  Automatism ;  and  we  may 
drop  him,  with  his  &YOurite  ab- 
stractions. Mr.Kirkmandiscardsihe 
doctrine  of  the  Mills  that  we  have  an 
especial  muscular  aense^  but  insists 
on  an  important  distinction  between 
our  active  and  our  passive  conscious- 
ness. Thus,  if  the  temperature  in 
which  our  body  is  be  suddenly 
changed,  we  are  aware  of  it :  this  is 
passive  consciousness.  But  if  we 
make  an  effort  and  are  conscious 
of  it,  we  know  that  we  are  putting 
forth  Will-Force.  To  evade  this 
fact  (as  Mr.  Kirkman  thinks,  p.  65) 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  refers  our  knowledge 
of  external  resistance  to  our  '  mus-i 
oular  sense.'  No  one,  except  in  up- 
holding a  hypothesis,  could  deny 
that  we  have  direct  experience  of 
Will.  Dr.  Martineau  is  in  full 
accord  that  herein  is  the  nucleus  of 
our  contest  for  morals  and  for  re- 
ligion against  the  AutomatistB. 

Dr.  Martineau's  first  essay  is  on 
Aiamdc  Materialism,  or  virtually  on 
Matter;  his  second,  on  Dynamic 
Materialism,  or  on  Force.  He  in- 
sists that  the  scientists  whom  he  is 
exposing  have  no  right  to  the  terms 
Force,  Power,  at  all ;  for  their  argu- 
ment wholly  avoids  the  idea,  treat- 
ing of  sequences  only.  They  set 
fo^h  the  Order  of  nature,  a  grand 
and  noble  study;  which  neverthe- 
less, as  science,  knows  only  masses 
and  movements,  of  which  it  studies 
the  laws — ^that  is,  the  process  and 
the  rules  by  which  they  can  be 
defined.    It  cannot  see  Force.    In- 


deed Physical  sdenoe  totally  ahnts 
out  all  consideration  of  the  odIj 
forces  which  we  actually  bwv— 
those  of  our  own  minds.  Agiinst 
all  direct  study  of  these  foroeB  tk 
Materialists  scold,  using  the  word 
mstaphysics  as  one  of  repoadi; 
and  undertake  to  teach  us  the  ae. 
crets  of  the  human  mind  by  Hbss 
materialistic  observationa.  Herbert 
Spencer  studies  nervous  matter  ib 
order  to  learn  about  the  hmou 
will.  Dr.  Martineau  warmly  ad- 
mires  physical  science,  but  he  depn- 
cates  its  usurping  authority  ore 
realms  which  are  not  its  own;  ud 
cordially  agrees  with  Mr.  KirkniSD, 
indeed  with  Sir  John  Herschei,  tk 
only  the  conscionsness  of  Mot 
and  Will  gives  us  any  idea  dtant. 
He  fearlessly  justifies  the  eztenskrc 
of  this  principle  (an  extensioii  i» 
tnral  and  perhaps  universal  in  aJ. 
simple  nations)  to  the  great  foroas 
of  ike  Universe;  and  alleges,  m 
only  that  according  to  primd  foot 
evidence  every  mat  force,  as  tltat 
of  gravitation,  is  the  act  of  sone 
High  Will,  but  that  no  philosophy 
can  improve  the  theory,  mti 
Anazagoras  he  maintains  that  Mind 
or  Spirit  is  the  only  known  focw 
to  animate  the  world  of  matter. 

Newton  did  but  develop  the  lov 
of  gravitation,  i.e.  tiie  rule  by  wbicii 
you  may  calculate  it :  but  after  biio 
it  seems  that  many  must  hsn 
thought  uniformity  of  action  to  dis- 
prove Mind,  and  they  fell  on  to  tiie 
idea  of  inanimate  or  blind  (onx 
imparted,  once  for  all,  to  matter  bj 
the  wiU  of  the  Deity.  Perhaps  thii 
widely  received  opinion  differs  from 
Dr.  Martineau's  doctrine  of  a  pff- 
petually  acting  Divine  Will  i" 
phraseology  only,  except  that  it  io* 
plies  a  c^finite  point  of  time  at 
which  the  force  was  imparted  to 
Matter.  Men  who  were  trained  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  schoohnen,  a^  «* 
terwards  Hutchinson  and  his  fol- 
lowers, objected  as  &tal  to  the  nev 
doctrine  of  gravitation,  that  it  sup- 
posed Matter  to  act  in  places  vhere 
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it  X8  not.    The  objection  is  fatile,  if 
directed  against  those  who  teach 
that  gravitation  is  a  Diyine  force ; 
bat  is  decisive  against  one  who  dis- 
avows spiritual  energy  pervading 
the  universe.     In  the  Litter  case 
the  monstrosity  is  ever  on  the  in- 
crease, if  physical  science  succeed 
in  blending  Gravitation,  BepuUion, 
and  Cohesion  (at  differentdistances) 
into  the  energy  of  every  atom.  The 
cleverness  of  the  atoms  in  adhering 
to  work  in  obedience  to  a/rhitrcury 
eonstamis  becomes  a  just  topic  dt 
banter.  Newton,  as  a  truly  religious 
man,  did  but  bow  before  the  in- 
scrutable    mystery  of    the   forces, 
when  he  began  to  discover  their 
law;   and  th^  surely  is  what  we 
must  all  do.     It  is  not  pretended 
that  we  exflam  cosmical  movements 
by  alleging  Divine  energy.     CJod  is 
not  a '  hypothesis '  which  we  invent  to 
explode  mystery — a  purpose  which 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  veiy  gratuit- 
onsly  imputes  to  beHevers  m  CJod  ;— 
but  when  we  have  direct  experience 
of  no  force  but  Will,  it  is  natural  to 
ascribe  superior  forces  to  a  supe* 
rior  Will;  and  when  a  thousand 
phenomena    have    correspondences 
which  suggest  adaptation,  mankind 
believes  in  a  superior  Mind  which 
has  adapted  them— just  as  each  of 
ns  believes  in  the  mind  of  his  fellow- 
man,  though  he  cannot  see  or  touch 
it.     The  wisest  and  most  religious 
of  the  modems  does  not  seem  to 
make  any  improvement  or  fonda- 
mental  cnange  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  idea  of  a  Spirit  everywhere 
pervading  the  brute  masses  which 
we  call  Matter,  so  long  as  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  cosmical  pheno- 
mena and  cosmical  theory,  as  dis- 
tinct from  personal  religion. 

But  Mr.  Kirkman  is  so  eager  in 
his  attack  on  Matter,  that  some 
notice  of  it  ought  here  to  be  taken. 
With  deference  to  so  wide  a  reader 
and  so  acute  a  man,  the  opinion 
shall  be  ventured  that  he  wastes  his 
force,  and  does  not  understand  the 
posture  of  mind  which  insists  on  a 


belief   in    Matter.     When    Pltfto 
desired  to  inculcate  the  belief  of 
abstractions  in  no  conjunction  with 
things  concrete ;  or,  as  the  Greeks 
put  a  single    case,  to  believe   in 
Whiteness    though   nothing  were 
White;   Aristotle   advanced  as   a 
refutation,    what  he  regarded  as 
certain    fact,    that   whatever   has 
Whiteness    has    necessarily    other 
qualities  beside  Whiteness.    We  in 
preference  may  stete  the  objection 
to  Plato  thus:    We  cannot  even 
imagine  Adjectives  except  in  con- 
nection with  Substantives,  nor  un- 
derstand  an  Abstract  noun  except 
as  expressing  the  property  of   a 
Concrete  noun.  Thus  ifwe  hear  talk 
of  Force,  Power,  Potency  (words 
really  equivalent),  it  implies  some- 
thing that  is  Forcible,  Powerful, 
Potent.  It  is  in  some  sense  a  fraud 
of  the  English  language,  to  convert 
abstract  into  concrete  by  superadd- 
ing the  article  A,  An.    Thus  it  has 
been  ingeniously  observed,  that  an 
English    boy  is  apt    to   translate 
'  This  is  a  serious  consideration, 
into  the  Latin  '  Hbbc  est  seria  con- 
sideratio,'  instead  of  '  Hoc  est  serio 
considerandum.'      From     inobser- 
vance of  the  indefinite  article  he 
unawares  passes  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract^  and  makes  absurd 
Latin,  though  both  the    separate 
words  and  tiie  syntex  are  correct. 
Just    BO,  when   a    mathematician 
passes  from  Force  to  '  A  force,*  he 
persuades  himself  perhaps  that  he 
makes  no  change,  and  &ncies  that 
Force  stands  alone  and  unsupported 
in  '  A  force.'    Force  is  abstract,  and 
can  only  exist  in  something  that  is 
Forcible;  what  the  something  is, 
we  perhaps  neither  know  nor  care ; 
but  we  caU  it  Matter.     ^A  force' 
can  mean  nothing  but  *A  some- 
thing forcible ; '  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  concrete.  To  speak  for  others 
is  arduous;  but  the  present  writer 
can  confidentiy  avow  for  himself 
that  he  is  totally  unable  to  imagine 
an    abstract  without    a    concrete. 
Wisdom,  Power,  Virtue,  if  no  Wise, 
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Powerfiil,    Yirtaoos   persons    are 
imagined,  are  empty,  idle,  tenns. 
Mr.  Kirkman  does  not  merelj  tannt 
hi»  opponent  with  inability  to  '  find' 
matter — ^which  might   be  a  mere 
form  of  exposing  want  of  proof  on 
the  part  of  men  who  talk  high  of 
demonstration — ^bnt   he   seems    to 
discern  some   larking    evil,  some 
germ  of  atheism,  in  believing  mat- 
ter to  exist;  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  sach  tendency 
in    Dr.    Martineaa,    who    is    not 
deficient  in  sensitiveness  on   this 
head.     But  besides,  Mr.  Kirkman 
does   not    see    the  difficulty,    not 
to  say  impossibility,  of  conceiving 
Motion  in  a  Force  which  is  defined 
by  two  things — Geometrical  position 
of  its  centre,  and  Force  directed 
towards  or  fix>m  that  centre.    For 
we  cannot  recognise  any  identity  in 
it  when  the  geometrical  centra  is 
changed.  *    If  two  material  atoms 
A,  B,  animated  by  certain  forces, 
exchange  places,  we  can  still  recog- 
nise  the  identity  of  A  when   its 
centre  is  found  where  that  of  B 
was;  and  conversely.    But  if  the 
atoms  (so  called)  have  no  matter  at 
all,  and  the  force  exerted  is  not  the 
same  force  in  successive  times,  but 
only  force  g^ded  by  an  unchanging 
law  (a  supposition  which  we  cannot 
avoid),    there    is    no    continuous 
identity,  and  the  idea  of  motion 
vanishes.  A  mathematician  dealing 
with  this   subject  of   course  fin£ 
nothing  in  mere  matter  to  calculate 
from,  except  its  mass  or  amount. 
How  Mr.  Kirkman  gets  rid  of  this 
is  not  at  all  dear.      He    aUeges, 
indeed,  that  the  resistance  to  motion 
experienced  when  we  try  to  push  a 
weight  along  a  horizontal  table  is 
due  solely  to  friction.     No  doubt  it 
16  due  chiefly  to  friction ;   but  if 
friction  could  be  totally  removed,  a 
greater  mass  would  require  greater 
force  to  move  it.    We  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  ineniia,  which  the  com- 
mon mind  regards  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  Matter.     Inertia  surely 
cannot  be  resolved  into  Force.     It 
seems  therefore    regrettable,    that 


Mr.  irTTlmiftTi  has  so  laundied  oat 
on  this  topic. 

Dr.  Martineau,  arguing  aguDet 
Mr.  Eirkman's  opponents,  emplojs 
substantially  l^e  same  ammeniB 
as  are  here  used  against  Hu.  Kiik- 
man.  He  calls  such  docfarise 
'  dynamic  idealism^'  and  while  ad- 
mitting that  the  theory  is  oqb- 
venient  for  mathematical  physics, 
rejects  it  as  philosophically  unten- 
able ;— because,  firsts  an  atom  must 
exist  per  «e  if  it  is  to  be  inveEiad 
with  power;  next,  the  oonoepdop 
of  motion  is  not  provided  for,  if 
there  be  no  entity  to  move.  AttEK- 
tion,  Repulsion,  Motion,  present  w 
us  words  that  aroase  no  though 
if  there  be  noting  that  attncta, 
repels,  moves. 

Dr.  Martineau  lays  more  stas 
than  the  Theistie  argument  requires, 
on  the  &ct  that  his  opponents  bsTe 
not  been  able  to  complete  their 
imaginary  construction  of  the 
universe  from  homogeneous  loxk- 
cules.  Classical  riders  will  re- 
member that  Lucretius  needed 
angular  and  hooked  atoms  as  wdi 
as  round  ones  for  his  theory. 
Modem  chemistry  is  &r  enongH  df 
from  the  simplicity  tovrards  wlii<^ 
every  man  ol  science  is  bonndto 
strive.  But  since  it  would  be  snreij 
no  triumph  to  Atheism,  no  defesi'. 
of  Theism,  if  science  were  to  succeed 
in  dispensing  with  heterogeneoos 
molecules,  such  argument  is  to  Ik 
deprecated  as  would  suggest  a 
shout  of  triumph  from  the  Athdsta 
every  time  that  a  new  step  forward 
towards  a  simpler  theory  was  made- 
Dr.  Martineau  is  too  profoundlr 
convinced  that  Metaphysics  asd 
Religion  are  outside  the  domain  and 
pot^cy  of  physical  science,  to  haw 
the  smallest  jealousy  of  its  real 
advance.  Few  practical  minister 
of  religion  have  studied  physics 
more  eagerly  than  he,  or  more  ad- 
miringly. 

His  two  essays  were  eliciiedbT 
an  attack  made  by  Prof oesor  T^- 
dall  on  a  lecture  which  he  delivered 
to  theological  students.     This  lee- 
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tare  was  directed  againsfc  thorongli- 
going     materiaJista,     not     against 
Professor  Tyndall ;  whose  ambigaous 
position  and  manifest  inconsistency 
w^ere  deplored  by  the  real  material- 
ists,  wlule  Theists  rejoiced  that  he 
refused  to  go  all  lengths  against  the 
fonndations   of   religion.      In    at-  . 
tribnting  life  to  matter,  he  really 
renonnced  materialism.      For  this 
reason  Mr.  Kirkman   might  have 
spared  or   softened    some   of   his 
seyerity.     Professor  Tyndall,  sup- 
posing himself  the  object  of  Dr. 
Martineau's   attack,    unwisely  re- 
sponded in  a  way  that  laid  him  open 
to  very  efiective  reply.     On  his  own 
ground  of  Physics  he  is  so  highly 
esteemed,  that  he  had  been  tempted 
to  think  he  was  equally  competent 
to  lay  down  the  law  in  Metaphysics. 
Yet  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the 
historyof  even  mathematical  science, 
bow  very  difficult  is  its  metaphy- 
sical side,  and  that  mere  mathema- 
tical power  does  not  at  all  imply  a 
high  ability  to  go  back  to  real  first 
principles.      However,  in  any  case 
y^e    may    rejoice    that    these  two 
essays,  so  instructive  and  so  forci- 
ble, have  been  drawn  out  from  Dr. 
Maortineau.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tbey  will  be  published  in  a  separate 
volume.     His  definition  of  cause  is 
very    notable,     as     '  that     which 
cluuiges  the  undetermined  into  the 
determinate.'    In  every  act  of  Will 
y^e  see  this  clearly ;    as  when  we 
deliberate    which    hand    we    shall 
raise,  and  settle  the  doubt  by  raising 
the  left  hand  rather  than  the  right. 
This  does  but  show  out  visibly  the 
nature  of  Moral  Choice.  That  which 
Automatists    are  pleased    to    call 
*•  Effect  without  a  Cause,'  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  acting  of  a  real  cause, 
the  only  canse  directly  known  to  us 
— ^the  human  Will. 

On  the  objections  to  Free  Will 
which  some  extreme  Calvinists 
make,  a  few  words  may  be  here  in 
place.  They  tell  us  that  Ood  is  the 
sole  cause ;  that  His  will  is  neces- 
sarily always  done,  even  when  we 
sin  against  Him  (a  difficult  combina- 


tion of  thought)  ;  that  a  sinner  has 
an  enslaved  will,  not  a  free  will. 
Moreover,  those  who  do  not  take  up 
quite  so  hardy  a  theory,  yet  insist 
that  our  actions,  being  foreseen  by 
the  Deity,  cannot  possibly  be  free. 
If  any  part  of  them  were  indeter- 
minate. He  could  not  foresee  them. 
Foresight  implies  that  they  are 
already  determined. — ^To  this  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  if 
the  thing  not  yet  determined  at  one 
o'clock  becomes  determinate  at  two 
o'clock,  we  do  not  change  the  state 
of  things  at  either  date  by  suppos- 
ing a  Divine  mind  which  can  behold, 
as  from  a  distance,  each  stage  of  the 
process  simultaneously.  Bat  if 
any  one  cannot  understand  this 
reply,  or  insist  on  dogmatising 
about  God  as  the  sole  canse  (an  ar- 
gument which,  if  harshly  pressed, 
annihilates  human  responsibility, 
and,  wholly  crushing  the  basis  of 
moials  and  of  religion,  of  course 
leaves  nothing  for  Calvinism),  he 
drives  us  to  insist  that  we  know 
more  about  ourselves  than  about 
the  Divine  power  or  the  Divine 
knowledge ;  that  oar  first  and  most 
certain  knowledge  is  our  possession 
of  POWER  TO  CHOOSE ;  on  which 
morality  is  built:  therefore  any 
religion  which  can  anyhow  make 
pretensions  must  concede  this  before 
it  deserves  reception.  Fundamental 
truth  must  not  be  renounced  to 
please  a  preacher  of  religion,  any 
more  than  to  please  an  Atheist. 

Mr.  Kirkman  concerning  the  Will 
attacks  Herbert  Spencer,  and  con- 
cerning Causation  makes  J.  Stuart 
Mill  his  target.  It  is  deplorable 
that  a  man  who  has  talents  so  high 
for  Physics  as  Mr.  Spencer,  shoidd 
have  a  monomania  for  exploding 
all  the  first  and  most  certain  know- 
ledge of  every  human  being  by 
arguments  span  oat  to  great  length; 
argaments  to  which  one  has  always 
this  reply,  that  the  conclusion 
is  contrary  to  fact  and  common 
sense.  But  as  this  mania  is  at  least 
thirty  years  old,  it  is  probably  in- 
carable.     Mr.  Kirkman  selects  for 
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his  protest  a  long  passage  from  the 
Tsychology^  §  219,  in  which  Mr. 
Spencer  maintains  that  our  Ego 
or  Conscious  Self  is  merely  'a 
group  of  psychical  states  consti- 
tuting an  impulse/  and  that  this, 
which  he  calls  our  psychical  Self  at 
the  moment,  is  distinct  from  our 
fhysical  Self;  and  that  the  psychical 
states  alone  determine  action.  Mr. 
Kirkman  is  at  the  pains  of  com. 
menting  miliutely  on  a  long  tissue 
of  unproved  dogmatism,  or,  as  he 
calls  it, '  unscientific  pudding.' 

Apparently  Mr.  Spencer  asserts 
that  the  Body  is  our  permanent  j7%- 
aicoL  Self,  which  of  course  is  passive, 
and  that  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Soul,  or  by  him  the  psychicdL 
Self,  chanees  from. moment  to  mo- 
ment, and  18  nothing  but  a  fleeting 
group  of  *  psychic^  states  *  which 
(now  and  then)  *  constitute  an  im- 
pulse.' If  so,  he  is  maintaining  that 
his  Soul' has  no  coherence  or  identity 
in  successive  times;  that  it  is  an 
*  illusion '  to  suppose  that  the  Soul 
is  the  Ego ;  thus  nothing  but  the 
Body  is  Herbert  Spencer.  Does 
he  suppose  that  the  use  of  Greek 
words,  physical,  psychical,  strength- 
en his  alignment?  Perhaps  they 
conveniently  throw  dust  into  some 
people's  eyes,  and  sound  very 
grand  and  wise.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  the  intellect  which  could 
accept  such  statements.  It  may  be 
fiiir  to  quote  Mr.  Spencer's  initial 
assertion  against  the  freedom  of 
the  Will.  He  says,  §  219  :  'That 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  do  what 
he  desires  to  do  (supposing  there  are 
no  external  hindrances)  all  admit : 
though  people  of  confused  idecu 
commonly  suppose  this  to  be  the 
thing  denied ' — by  those  who  with 
Mr.  Spencer  deny  freedom  of  the 
Will.  Observe  tiie  insolence  with 
which  he  commences  his  argument. 
He  cannot  think  he  refutes  his  op- 
ponents (who  are  the  human  race) 
by  selecting  from  them  tJtose  of  con- 
fused  idecu  as  alone  deserving  to  be 
confuted;  evidently,  therefore,  he 
accounts  them  (dl  to  he  *  people  of 


confused  ideas.'    And  conoeming 
them  he  begins  by  a  most   gra- 
tuitous imputation — as  though  sodi 
a  man  as  Dr.  Martineaa  supposed 
J.  S.  Mill  and  Herbert  Spenoo'  to 
deny  that  when  a  man   desires  a 
thing  attainable,  he  has  freedom  of 
of  w^  to  do  it !    For  myself  I  can 
say,  such  an  interpretation  of  their 
doctrine  never  came  into  my  head. 
He  proceeds  to  assert :  '  But  thai 
every  one  is  ai  liberty  to  desire  or  mi 
to  desire  (which  is  the  beal  pro- 
position involved  in  the  dc^ma  of 
Free  Will)  is  negatived,  Ac.  .  .  / 
But  again  he  is  totally  wron?  as  to 
fact.     Who  ever  imagined  uiat  at 
Will  we  can  desire  agony  ?     Degirt 
has  no  proper  and  necessary  place 
in  the  argument.    We  do  not  daim 
Freedom  to  desire^  but  Freedom  to 
act.    I  have  no  desire  to  put  mj 
left  foot  forward  rather  than  mj 
right,  nor  my  right  rather  than  mj 
left.    Which  I  shall  put  before  the 
other,  is  a  future  event  wholly  in- 
determinate;   when    suddenly,  hj 
an  act  of  Free  Will,  I  determine 
which.     Desire  may  be  implicated, 
but  is  an  accident  of  the  affidr,  un- 
less  the  word  Desire  be  illegitimatelj 
extended  to  include   every  active 
principle.    Such  extension  of  terms 
is    the    grand    organ  of  oonfosion 
with  this  whole  school;    as    Epi- 
cureans call  eagerness  to   solve  a 
mathematical   problem   'desire   of 
pleasure.'     But  when  two  desires 
contend  in  the  mind — ^as  the  desire 
of  solving  a  problem  and  the  desire 
of  rest — ^we  (the  *  men  of  confused 
ideas*)  say,  that  the  Will  decides 
which  desire  shall  prevail;    wkieh 
impulse  shall  be  more  potent.     Mr. 
Herbert   Spencer  alleges  that  we 
have  no  such  power  of  decision; 
and  thinks  to  disprove  it  by  deny- 
ing the  identity  of  the  human  soiil 
from  one  hour  to  another,  assuming 
(it  would  seem)  that  desires  have 
a  fixed  unalterable  force,  over  which 
the  man  has  no  control.     This  is 
the  nucleus  of  practical  immoralitj, 
and  a  fundamental  subversion  of  aU 
responsibiliiy  for  action.     Against 
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this  folly  and  peryersitj  colleotive 
hninamty  votes,  not  one  nation  or 
tribe  going  with  the  Aatomatists. 

In  the  attempt  to  expel  all  idea 
of  Force  from  the  word  Cause,  Mr. 
J.   S.  Mill  has  in  the  last  forty 
years  been  pre-eminent.    But  Dr. 
Brown  the  metaphysician  was  the 
leader,  at  least  in  this  island.    More 
than  fifty  years  ago  Oxford  heard 
this  Yoioe  from  distant  Edinburgh  : 
A    Cause    means    only   an    Ante- 
cedent ! !    The  reply  came  at  once 
from  many  mouths:  '  We  grant  that 
in  physical  mathematics  Antecedents 
alone  can  appear  in  the  argument ; 
yet  when  we  say,  the  rays  of  the 
Sun  eaiMe  heat,  we  mean  more  than 
that  they  precede  heat ;  we   mean 
that  they  are  efficacuniB  of  heat; 
and  if  you  reply  that  we  ought  not 
to  mean  this,  you  have  to  prove 
that  we  are  wrong,  and  not  merely 
assert  that  we  mean  nothing  more, 
which  we  deny.'      The  argument 
remains  just  the  same  to  this  day. 
If    Professor    Clifford  and  others 
choose  to  extirpate  the  word  Cause 
from  physical  researches,  they  may 
gain  as  much  perhaps  as  those  who 
decline  to    call  the  Sun  fiery  or 
Inminous,    substituting    for    these 
epithets  '  a  focus  of  radiation.'   But 
no  such  change  of  phraseology  in 
physical  science  can  have  any  lo- 
gic^ weight   to    unteach   us    the 
realiiy  of  causation,  so  long  as  we 
are  conscious  of  being  men  who 
have  freedom  to  act,  and  not  being 
helpless   machines,    the   sport    of 
forces  external  to  Self. 

Some  of  Mr.  Kirkman's  com- 
ments on  J.  S.  Mill  in  the  question 
of  Causes,  deserve  to  be  here  re- 
produced,  §  142,  p.  231. 

I  protest  against  the  employment  of  two 
^wordui  to  express  the  sense  which  essen- 
tially  belongs  to  one.  An  efficient  eauee  *  is 
AsiUy  tautology ;  because  an  inefficient  cauecy 
^which  is  a  tme  canse,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.    The   distinction  between  efficimt 


cauaea  and  phyeical  eaueee,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  8.  Mill  finds  it  oonyement  to  avail  him- 
self, is  unscientific  and  misleading.  In 
fact,  there  are  no  physical  causes  known  to 
accurate  science  which  are  not  efficient.' 
S  143.  In  §  2  (of  Mill's  Logic)  we  read : 
'  The  notion  of  Cause  being  the  root  of  the 
whole  theory  of  Induction,  it  is  indispens- 
able that  this  idea  should  at  the  very 
outset  of  our  enquiry  be,  with  the  utmost 
practical  degree  of  precision,  fixed  and 
determined.'  Again :  *  I  premise  then, 
that  when  I  6peak  of  the  Cause  of  any 
phenomenon,  I  do  not  mean  a  Cause  which 
IS  not  itself  a  phenomenon.'*  '  The  only 
notion  of  a  cause  which  the  theory  of  In- 
duction requires,  is  each  a  notion  as  can  he 
gained  from  experience'  That  is,  I  fancy, 
if  any  man  in  Mr.  Mill's  company  had 
desired  to  find  a  cause  for  the  manifestation 
of  seeming  intelligence  and  will  presented 
by  him,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  theory 
of  induction  to  assign  as  cause  a  conBoioua 
mind  in  Mr.  Mill;  for  that  is  no  phe- 
nomenon, nor  can  the  notion  of  conscious- 
ness not  my  own  be  gained  by  experience. 
Again  :  '  The  inyariable  antecedent  is 
termed  the  Cause;  the  invariable  conse- 
quent the  Effect.'  Had  Mr.  Mill  never 
heard  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  is 
nowhere  either  a  fhevummon  nor  an  an- 
tecedent to  the  phenomenal  effect,  whether 
that  effect  be  motion  or  repose?  What 
right  has  Mr.  Mill  to  define  the  invariable 
antecedent  as  the  cause?  Cause  is  a  term 
that  science  cannot  spare  and  cannot  re- 
place. The  Science  of  the  finite  cannot  hope 
to  go  deeper  in  nature  than  to  find  the 
cause,  the  requisite  and  sufficient  con- 
dition. She  is  content  if  she  can  accurately 
assign  the  force  or  sum  of  forces  in  Time, 
Space,  and  Number,  to  which  the  phenomena 
are  due.  For  this  great  study  she  must 
have  the  use  of  the  terms  Cause  and 
Causes,  which  stand  neither  fbr  antecedents 
nor  for  phenomena.  From  the  jewelled 
zone  of  venerable  Philosophy  Mr.  Mill 
filches  the  most  precious  of  ner  seals,  that 
grand  old  gem,  the  Cause.  This  was  de- 
liberate philosophical  felony,  not  indeed 
for  vulgar  lust  or  greed,  but  fbr  scientific 
imposture.  Enormous  mischief  has  been 
done,  and  is  now  doing,  by  the  sophistries 
of  Mr.  Mill  and  his  school.  The  effi)rt8 
which  sham  philosophy  has  made  to  de- 
grade such  terms  as  Cause  and  Will  and 
Power  and  Law  have  been,  among  the 
young  and  half-learned,  but  too  suocessM ; 
and  after  the  publication  of  Mill's  Three 
Eeaaye  on  Beligion,  which  are  just  as  well 
meant  and  well  reasoned  as  this  bungling 


*  Did  not  the  tautology  arise  in  contrast  to  the  wrongftd  scholastic  phrase.  Final 
Cause  t  Bentham  insists  that  the  latter  absurd  expression  ought  to  be  replaced  by 
TheEndin  View;  qy.  The  Purpose?  theBesign? 

'  This  is  a  guarded  protest  against  calling  God  the  cause  of  anything. 
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<!hapter  on  Causation,  one  can  have  no 
delicacy  in  assigning  the  true  aim  of  this 
diagracefol  word-robberj.  It  was,  to  root 
ont  of  logic  and  science  the  notion  of  a 
Teritable  Cause  of  the  Cosmos,  and  it  has 
culminated  in  the  outpouring  of  scorn  imon 
the  belief  of  a  conscious  Author  and  Up- 
holder of  the  Universe,  the  all-perfect  God 
and  Father  of  us  all,  which  stains  the 
morbid  pages  of  these  three  essays. 

Mr.  Kirkman  does  not  call  the 
chapter  on  Causation  hwiglvng  with- 
out adding  his  proof,  §  146.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  is  straggling  to  get  rid 
of  Dr.  Beid's  objection,  that  if  a 
Cause  means  merely  an  Antecedent, 
Night  is  the  cause  of  Day,  and 
Day  of  Night.  Mr.  Mill  has  de- 
fined  the  law  of  Causation  to  be 
'the  truth  that  invariability  of 
succession  is  found  by  observation 
to  obtain  between  every  Bact  in 
nature,  and  some  other  nu;t  which 
has  preceded  it.'  This  distinctly 
applies  to  Day  and  Night,  Night 
and  Day ;  yet,  in  order  to  wriggle 
out  of  his  dilemma,  Mr.  Mill  says : 
'When  we  define  the  cause  of  a 
thing  to  be  the  antecedent  which  it 
invariably  follows,  we  do  not  use  the 
phrase  as  exactly  synonymous  with 
the  antecedent  which  it  has  in- 
variably followed  in  our  past  expo- 
rienee.'  Thus  he  renounces  Expe- 
rience, and  the  'observation'  in- 
sisted on  in  his  definition!  Com- 
mon sense  confuted  him,  and  he 
had  not  honesty  to  confess  it,  but 
gives  a  new  definition  fourteen 
pages  later:  'We  may  define  the 
Cause  of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the 
antecedent  or  the  concurrence  of 
antecedents  on  which  it  is  iwva^ 
riahly    and   uncondUionaHy   conse- 


quent ;  or,  instead  of  iMcoiidAton. 
a%,  we  may  say,  subjeot  to  no 
other  than  negative  conditions.' 
'A  choice  is  offered  us  in  the 
definition  (says  Mr.  Kirkman) 
with  embarrassing  liberality;'  and 
lest  we  be  pnz^ed  about  neffs- 
tive  conditions,  Mr.  Mill  fnrtSer 
adds :  '  The  negative  conditioDB  of 
any  phenomenon,  a  special  enome- 
ration  of  which  would  generally  be 
rather  prolix,  may  be  all  Bammed 
up  under  one  head,  namely,  the 
absence  of  preventing  or  ooanter- 
acting  Causes.'  Thus  Mr.  Hill, 
undertaking  to  define  Cause,  hu  to 
use  the  word  Causes  in  his  defini- 
tion !  '  The  Cause  of  a  phenomeDOD 
is  the  antecedent  or  ooncarrence 
of  antecedents  on  which  it  is  odd- 
sequent  invariably,  and  subject  onlj 
to  the  absence  of  preventing  or 
counteracting  Causes.'  How  Toy 
ludd,  from  a  philosopher  who  is 
undertaking  to  set  all  Hbe  world 
right  in  their  blunders  about  Giiuft- 
tion  and  Free  WUl !  After  all,  this 
definition  clearly  makes  out  Nigbi 
to  be  the  Cause  of  Day,  until  oonn- 
teracting  Causes  can  be  alle^. 

Mr.  Eirkman  is  justified  in  bigb 
ridicule  of  this  triumnhant  Logic. 
He  avows  that,  after  this,  Mr.  'M 
might  boast, 

Jamque  opus  exegi,  qnod  non  JoTts  in  net 

ignes. 
Nee  poterit  fermm  neo  edax  aboUre  Tetu- 

tas. 

The  lesson  to  us  is,  that  tiie 
ablest  man  only  makes  himself  ab- 
surd, when  he  espouses  a  ihoroagh- 
ly  bad  and  rotten  caua  ' 
the  genenJ  sense  of  mankisd. 
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THE  WAR  IN  ASIA : 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN. 

By  J.   C.  McCOAH. 


FOB  the  third  time  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  the  hereditary 
fend  between  Russian  and  Turk 
has  again  flamed  into  war,  and, 
although  the  renewed  conflict  is 
jet  hfi^j  a  month  old,  history  is 
already  repeating  itself  in  the  Ar- 
menian campaign.  The  old  familiar 
names  of  Gumri,  Kuruk-d^r6,  Hadji- 
velikeui,  Subatan,Bayazid,  Ardahan, 
Erzeroum,  and  Batoum,  reappear  in 
the  telegrams,  as  if  the  dramas  of 
1828-9  and  1854-5  were  being 
played  over  again,  with  merely  a 
new  *  cast'  and  some  trifling  changes 
in  the  plot.  Thus  the  duel  of 
1828-9,  which  cost  the  Porte  a 
heavy  money  indemnity  and  the  loss 
of  territory  in  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
was  opened  by  Paskevitch  and  his 
fellow-generals  making  an  almost 
simultaneous  dash  £rom  Gumri 
(Alezandropol)  on  Akhaltsik,  Kars, 
and  Bayazid,  all  three  of  which — 
as  also  Erzeroum  a  few  months 
later — ^they  captured  after  several 
skirmishes  and  one  considerable 
battle,  retaining  ultimately  the  first 
as  a  permanent  spoil  of  the  war. 
In  1853-4,  nearly  similar  move- 
ments occurred,  with  the  variance 
only  of  Batoum  on  the  coast  taking 
the  place  of  the  conquered  Akhaltsik 
as  an  objective  point ;  and  now 
as^in,  the  same  still  coveted  port, 
Kars,  and  Bayazid,  are  in  turn 
rapidly    attacked,    and    Erzeioam 


again  threatened.  Those  who  care 
to  trace  the  historic  parallel  will 
find  in  Colonel  Chesney's  graphic 
record^  abundant  information  as  to 
the  first  limb  of  the  trilogy. 
'Grouping  together  some  personal 
reminiscences,  the  present  paper 
win  endeavour  to  recall  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  second,  and  so  to 
suggest  materials  for  a  probable 
forecast  of  the  denovment  of  the 
third — on  which  the  curtain  has 
now  risen. 

The  war  of  1854-6  greatly  popu- 
larised Eastern  geography,  but 
since  then  a  new  generation  has 
arisen  which  did  not  profit  by  those 
practical  lessons,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  Trebizond,  the 
chief  port  of  Armenia,  at  which  I 
landed  in  the  spring  of  the  former 
year,  lies  far  up  towards  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  Black  Sea, 
along  the  base  of  one  of  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  I 
had  left  England  with  the  wild 
purpose  of  joining  Schamyl  in 
Daghestan — then  nearly  a  terra  in- 
cognita  to  Europeans — but  on  reach- 
ing Constantinople  was  convinced 
by  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  that 
the  adventure  was  impracticable, 
as  an  impassable  Russian  cordon 
lined  the  whole  coast  from  Anapa 
down  to  Shevketil  (Fort  St. 
Nicholas),  and  thence  inland  to 
Akhaltsik   and   GumrL     My  only 
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chance,  his  lordship  advised,  was  to 
join  the  armj  at  Kars,  which,  if 
saccessfrd  in  the  coming  campaign, 
would  penetrate  into  Ueorgia  and 
effect  a  jnnction  with  the  great 
Mnrid  chief.  Accordingly,  fiuv 
nished  with  letters  to  Zar^  Mns- 
tapha  Pasha,  the  commander  of  the 
Ears  army,  and  General  Guyon, 
then  chief  of  his  staff,  I  reached 
the  old  Pontic  capital — then  and 
still  a  pretty  and  rather  thriving 
town  of  some  35,000  inhabitants — 
after  a  three-and-a-half  days'  steam- 
run  from  the  Bosphoros.  Trebizond 
derives  its  chief  importance  from 
being  the  main  entrep6t  of  the  Per- 
sian trade  with  Enrope ;  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  Poti-Tiflis  rail- 
way mnch  of  this  has  been  diverted 
to  the  Georgian  ronte,  and  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  place  has 
suffered  accordingly.  It  is  still, 
however,  the  natural  emporium  for 
the  whole  of  Upper  Armenia,  from 
Kars  eastwards  to  Diarbekir  on 
the  west;  and  the  completion,  a 
few  vears  ago,  of  a  fairly  good  road 
to  Erzeroum  has  developed  local 
trade  that  largely  compensates  for 
the  partial  loss  of  the  Persian 
traffic.  The  harbour  consists  of  two 
small  ports  east  and  west  of  a  pro- 
jecting spit  of  land,  neither  of 
which  affords  good  shelter  in  bad 
weather,  during  which  large  vessels 
are  obliged  to  run  for  refuge  to  the 
roadstead  of  Platana,  seven  miles 
to  the  west.  The  once  considerable 
fortifications  of  the  town  were  al- 
ready, in  1854,  only  picturesque 
ruins,  and  are  of  no  military  value 
whatever. 

Rumours  of  brigands  being  out 
in  force  on  the  track  (as  it  then 
merely  was)  to  Erzeroum  com- 
pelled a  delay  of  two  or  three  days, 
as  no  swrrudjee  could  be  induced  to 
risk  the  journey ;  but  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Consul,  and  the 
still  more  potent  influence  of  extra 
haeksheesh,  I  at  length  found  horses 
and  a  guide,  and,  accompanied  by  a 


well-armed  servant,  started  on  a 
splendid  moonlit  night  on  our  bun- 
dred  and  sixty  miles'  ride.  The 
route  lies  over  the  summit  of  the 
Boz-tep6h,  the  hill,  or  last  moun- 
tain-spur,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  which  the  town  is  built,  and 
thence  through  the  well-cultivated 
valley  of  Deirmen-dere  on  for  & 
dozen  or  fifteen  miles  farther  to 
Jevizlik,  a  village  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  stream,  whence  diverge  Hie 
three  routes— ^nly  one  of  which  is 
practicable  in  winter — ^that  lead 
through  as  many  passes  over  the 
rugged  range  of  the  Kolat-dagh. 
We  chose  that  to  Ziganeh,  and  soon 
ascended  into  the  midst  of  the 
grandest  Alpine  scenery,  our  path 
at  one  time  winding  like  a  goat's 
track  along  the  edge  of  precipitous 
cliffs,  at  another  dipping  to  the 
margin  of  a  boulder-block^  torrent 
that,  &r  below,  rushed  noudlj 
through  the  gorge  at  their  base. 
Although  it  was  nearly  mid-May,  the 
snow  still  lay  heavy  on  the  higber 
peaks,  but  inunediately  below  die 
line  at  which  it  ended  dense  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  and  pine  clothed  the 
mountain  sides  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine ;  alternating  with  wild 
and  desolate  plateaux,  on  which  low 
stunted  evergreens  and  a  species  of 
yellow-flowered  honeysuckle  formed 
the  only  vegetation,  except  where 
cleared  patches — surrounding  pic- 
turesque clusters  of  chilet-like 
cabins — ^bloomed  with  thick  cro{>s 
of  ripening  wheat  and  maize. 
Beyond  the  ravine  of  Stavros- 
boghaz,  the  road  again  ascends  and 
crosses  the  ridge  of  the  Khouronsh- 
dagh  into  the  pretty  vale  of  Gn- 
mush-khan^,  which  abounds  in  the 
finest  orchards  and  gardens.  For- 
merly very  productive  silver  mines 
— ^from  which  the  hamlet  takes  it» 
name— were  worked  in  this  nei<^h- 
bourhood,  but,  like  most  of  the  other 
native  industries,  they  have  been 
practically  abandoned  for  many 
years.     Up  to  this  point  we  had 
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seen  nothing  of  the  tnmoared  bri- 
g^ands,  and  the  courage  of  onr 
^stirrudjee — whose  belt  bristled  with 
a  small  armonrj  of  marderons  look- 
ing flint  pistols  and  knives — fonnd 
vent  in  Rustem-like  vaunts  of  the 
example  he  would  have  made  of  a 
-whole  gang,  if  their  ill  fortune 
had  only  thrown  t<hem  in  our  way. 
On  the  second  afternoon  out,  how- 
ever,  I  had  ridden  on  some  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  our  party,  a  few 
miles  beyond  G-umush-khane,  on 
the  ascent  from  that  valley  to  the 
tableland  of  Baibourt,  when,  at  a 
precipitous  turn  of  the  road,  which 
a  rock  on  the  right  narrowed  to 
nearly  half  its  width,  my  horse 
stcu*ted  and  all  but  threw  me  over 
the  naked  body  of  a  man  that  lay 
right  across  the  path.  The  others 
soon  came  up,  and  at  sight  of  the 
ghastly  obstruction  the  brave  sur^ 
rudjee  would  have  incontinently  gal- 
loped back  to  GKimnsh-khau6,  but 
for  the  persuasive  threats  and  pistol- 
play  of  my  servant — who  was,  by 
the  way,  a  very  truculent  visaged 
Oephaloniote,  who  had  lived  for 
some  yeani  in  Constantinople  and 
spoke  Turkish  well.  He  (the  Greek) 
moved  the  still  half- warm  corpse — 
killed  by  a  gunshot  in  the  back — out 
of  onr  way,  and  we  rode  at  quickened 
pace  to  £ke  next  post-house,  some 
half-dozen  miles  farther  on,  where 
the  tragic  incident  was  explained. 
The  body  was  that  of  one  of  three 
Persians,  who  had  slept  in  this 
fnemthkhcme  the  previous  night,  en 
route  for  Trebizond,  and,  on  reach- 
ing the  spot  where  we  fonnd  it, 
hi^  been  fired  on  by  brigands  from 
behind  the  rock,  with  the  result  of 
one  being  killed  and  a  second 
wounded.  The  latter  and  his  un- 
touched companion  had  managed 
to  escape  back  to  the  post-house, 
and  were  there  when  we  reached  it. 
News  of  the  outrage  had  already 
been  sent  on  to  baibourt,  and 
during  the  night  a  picquet  of 
mounted  police  arrived,  escorted  by 


a  portion  of  whom  we  and  the 
Persians  reached  that  town  the 
following  afternoon. 

Baibourt,  which  was  also  one  of 
the  Russian  prizes  during  the 
war  of  1828,  and  must  inevitably 
share  the  same  fate  if  they  now 
again  occupy  Erzeroum,  is  an  un- 
walled  town  of  some  6,000  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  bank  of  a  small  river 
called  the  Yorak.  Its  only  remains 
of  a  fortification  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Genoese  castle  on  the  craggy 
summit  of  the  hill  along  the  base 
of  which  it  lies,  and  which,  if  armed, 
would  command  the  place.  Thence 
we  proceeded  on  the  following 
morning,  over  the  low  range  of  the 
Coph-dagh,  into  the  great  undu- 
lating plain  of  Erzeroum,  which  we 
finally  reached  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day,  with  no  further  ad- 
venture than  my  narrow  escape 
from  a  pitch  off  my  runaway-horse 
into  the  western  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  which,  here  called  the 
Ea^a-sou,  rises  a  few  miles  to  the 
north-east,  and  passes  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  town. 

Erzeroum  lies  at  the  extreme 
north-eastern  side  of  the  plain, 
about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
along  the  base  of  a  low  mountain 
range  called  the  PaJan-duker,  which, 
though  it  completely  commands  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  was  not 
armed  in  1854.  Under  the  Byzan- 
tines, as  under  the  Turks,  the  place 
has  always  been  the  chief  bulwark 
of  Armenia^  and  prior  to  the  war  of 
1828,  it  was  rather  strongly  forti- 
fied by  an  inner  and  out^  wall, 
with  square  flanking  towers  and  a 
deep  ditch,  but  after  its  capture  by 
Padcevitch  in  that  year,  most  of  these 
defences  were  destroyed,  and  have 
not  since  been  rebuilt.  Still,  though 
thus  practically  open,  from  its  situa- 
tion it  commands  the  main  caravan- 
route  from  Persia  to  Constantinople, 
and  has  at  all  times  been  of  great 
strategical  importance  and  a  promi- 
nent objeotive  point  to  the  invader. 
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It  is  the  provincial  capital  of  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, including  the  sanjaks  of  Erze- 
roum,     Childir,    Kars,    Van,    and 
Moush,  with  a  total  population  of 
about  800,000 — ^its  own  inhabitants 
numbering  some  40,000,  of  whom 
three-fourths  are  Turks  and  most 
of  the  remainder  Armenians,  with 
a  few  Kurds  and  Jews.     The  town 
further  suffered  in   1859    from   a 
severe  earthquake,  which  destroyed 
nearly    half  of   it — ^including   the 
Pasha's  palace,  the  barracks,  most 
of  the  bazaar,  several  mosques  and 
churches,   and  the  houses  of  the 
English  and  Austrian  consuls — with 
great  loss  of   life.     In  May    1854 
its  only  garrison  consisted  of  a  few 
battalions  of  infantry  and  a  couple 
of  batteries  of  artillery,  nearly  all 
the  troops  as  they  came  in  from,  the 
south  and  west  being  sent  on  to  the 
front  at   E^ars.     As  yet,  however, 
the  Russians  had  shown  no  signs  of 
an  advance  in  that  direction,  but 
were  reported  to  be  moving  from 
Erivan  on   Bayazid,   where   Selim 
Pasha  was  strongly  posted    with 
5,000  men.  I  decided,  therefore,  on 
making  a  detour  to  visit  this  old 
frontier  fortress  before  proceeding 
to  head-quarters ;  and  accordingly, 
after  a  week's  halt  in  Erzeroum, 
made  the  journey  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  four  days,   through 
country    much     resembling     that 
already  traversed  on  the  ride  from 
Trebizond.     The  road,  however,  is 
better,    and    during    the    summer 
months  the  great  plains  of  Pasan 
and  Arisgird  are  quite  practicable 
for  wheeled  vehicles.   My  travelling 
firman  from  the  Porte  procured  me 
a  ready  welcome  from  both  the  civil 
governor  and  Selim,  and  I  spent  a 
S)rtnight  pleasantly  enough  in  ex- 
ploring the  neighbourhood — on  the 
one  side  up  to  the  Georgian  border, 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  the 
solitary  and  snow-capped   Ararat, 
which  lies  close  beyond,  only  fifteen 
miles   from   Bayazid,   and  on  the 


other  to  that  of  Persia,  at  the  point 
where  cax^vans  enter  Turkey,  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  south-east. 

Bayazid  itself,  with  a  population 
of  about  6,000,  mostly  Kurds,  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  rugged 
spur  of  the  Alla-dagh,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  that  range^ 
close  by  the  point  at  which  the  three 
frontiers  meet,  and  has  consequently 
long  been  a  place  of  both  military 
and  commercial  importance.  In 
1854  the  railway  from  Tiflis  to  the 
Black  Sea  had  not  diminished  this 
by  diverting  much  of  the  Persian 
traffic  into  that  new  channel,  and  it 
was  still  consequently  the  chief 
halting-place  on  the  caravan  road 
from  Tabreez  to  Erzeroum  and 
Trebizond.  An  important  track 
also  branches  off  from  it  to  Van 
and  the  comparatively  rich  districts 
round  its  lake,  most  of  whose  ex- 
ported produce  in  ordinary  times 
passed  this  way  and  added  to  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  place. 
During  my  visit,  however,  fear  of 
the  Russian  advance  had  driven  this 
portion  of  the  traffic  into  the  more 
western  route  of  Morush  and  the  Bin- 
goul-dagh,  a  part  of  which  I  subse- 
quently traversed  on  my  way  into 
Persia  through  Van.  Although  the 
war  was  now  many  months  old,  but 
little  had  been  done  to  strengths 
the  dilapidated  fortifications,  and  it 
was  evident  to  the  most  nninilitaTy 
eye  that  the  place  must  at  once 
yield  to  any  force  stronger  than  the 
defending  column  camped  below  the 
town.  But  as  yet  only  a  few  Cos- 
sacks had  skirmished  across  the 
border,  exchanging  pistol-shots  with 
the  picquets  of  lAshi-bazouks,  and 
as  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  anything  more  serious, 
I  resolved  on  pushing  on  to  Elars — 
about  a  hundred  miles  nearly  due 
north,  but  some  twenty  miles  mors 
by  the  winding  mountainous  road 
through  Diadeen,  Eutch-Eilisse, 
and  Toprak-kal^,  that  terminates  in 
the  long  descent  of  the  So  vanli-dagh. 
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at  the  eastern  base  of  wbicli  begins 
the    great   nndnlating    plain  '  that 
stretches  away  past  Kars  to  the 
Georgian  border,  some  twenty-three 
miles  beyond.   Late  in  the  afromoon 
of  the  third  day,  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  famons  fortress,  and  a  couple 
of  hours  later  cantered  into  and 
through  the  camp  of  (at  that  time) 
about  30,000  men  which  flanked  the 
road  up  through  the  plain  to  the 
town  gates.     We  were  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged,  but  had  hardly 
alighted  in    the   dirty   post-house 
when  an  orderly  came  to  demand 
my  name  and  business.  I  answered, 
saying  that  I  had  letters  for  the 
Mnchir  (commander-in-chief)  and 
Elhourschid    Pasha   (Guyon),  but 
that  I  was  too  tired  to  present  them 
before  next  morning.   Half  an  hour 
later,  as  my  Gb*eek  was  dishing  up 
a  steaming  meal  of  fried  eg^  and 
rye  bread,  a  sergeant's  guard  en- 
tered and,  disregarding  all  remon- 
strance, marchea  us  l^th  down  to 
camp,  where  the  production  of  my 
Stamboul  vouchers  at  once  set  matl 
ters  right,  and  procured  me  a  share 
of  Zanf  Mustapha's  excellent  dinner 
of  six  or  eight  jplatSy  Guyon  being 
one  of  the  other  half-dozen  guesto 
present.    As  I  purposed  to  remain 
with  the  army  during  the  campaign, 
the  Muchir  gave  me  the  breyet  rtmk 
of  Tiakim   (doctor),   and  attached 
me,  with  that  nominal  grade,  to  the 
chief  of  the  staff. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  story 
of  its  famous  siege  familiarised  Eu- 
ropean readers  with  the  situation 
of  Kars;  but,  as  topographical 
memoiy  based  only  on  r^tding 
dims  much  in  that  time,  a  word 
or  two  in  description  of  the  place 
may  not  now  be  superfluous.  It 
lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  ele* 
vated  plain  which,  as  already  said, 
stretches  from  the  base  of  the  So- 
vanli-dagh  to  the  frontier,  in  the 
semi-circular  bend  made  by  the 
little  river  Kars-tchai  as  it  issues 
from  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  Childir 


range    in    its    course  to  join  the 
Arpa-tchai,    which,    some    twenty 
miles  to  the  north-east,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Turkish  Armenia 
and  Georgia.     The  north-west  side 
of   the  fortress  is  protected  by  a 
ledffe  of  bold  and  naturally-Bcaiped 
rocks,  that  rises  abruptly  from  the 
riffht  bank  of  the  stream,  and  the 
other   three    sides   by  a    massive 
stone  wall  flanked  by  square  towers, 
which  in  1854  still  bore  the  marks 
left  by  Paskevitch's  cannon  during 
the  short  siege  of  1828.     The  cita- 
del, which  stands  on  the  ledge  of 
rock  mentioned,  and  dominates  the 
town,   is    an   old  Genoese    struc- 
ture, perhaps  the  grandest  relic  of 
the  energy  and  industry  of  those 
intrepid    adventurers    now    to    be 
found  in  the  East.    Although  in 
1854  (and  still)  in  ruins,  it  was 
armed  in  1828;  but,  the  garrison 
having  neglected  to   similarly  oc- 
cupy another  old  fort  on  an  adjoin- 
ing  ridge    called    the    Kara-dagh 
— ^which  from  the  opposite  side  of 
a  deep  ravine,  commands  both  the 
castle  and  town  within  musket-shot 
— Paskevitch  seized  this  latter  po- 
sition, and  in  a  week  compelled  a 
surrender  of   the  place.     In    the 
former  year,  during  my  visit,  Gnyon 
erected    several    strong  tdbias,  or 
earthworks,    on    the    Elara-dagh, 
which     General    Williams    subse- 
quently extended,  and  so  compelled 
Muravieff  to  turn  his  siege  into  a 
blockade.  This  ridge  has  now  again 
been  still  more  completely  fortified, 
and  not  merely  the  enceinte  but  the 
suburbs  which  extend  down  into 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
are,  therefore,  safe  from  a  coup  de 
main  by  any  force  the  enemy  can 
bring  against  the  place. 

I  soon  found  that  there  was  little 
more  prospect  of  immediate  action 
here  than  at  Bayazid,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief fearing  to  ad- 
vance, and  being  encouraged  in  his 
pusillanimity  by  a  cabal  of  other 
Turks   and  renegade  Poles,  who. 
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jealous  of  Ghiyon,  strennoaslj  op- 
posed his  counsel  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  attack  Ghimri — ^then 
mnch  less  strong  than  it  was  made 
a  few  weeks  later.  At  this  time, 
too,  it  was  known  that  General 
Bebntoff,  who  commanded  in  the 
latter  fortress,  had  onlj  20,000 
men,  a  third  of  whom  were  Cos- 
sacks and  (Georgian  Militia,  while 
Baron  Wrangef,  with  his  right 
wing  at  Erivan,  conld  only  mns- 
ter  8,000  of  a  similarly  mixed 
force.  As  against  these,  Zarif 
Mnstapha  had  nnder  his  general 
command  nearly  30,000  in  the 
camp  hefore  Kars,  4,000  bashi- 
faazonks  nnder  Ismail  Pasha  (Ge- 
neral Kmety)  on  ontpost  dnty 
along  the  frontier,  5,000  with  Selim 
Pasha  at  Bayazid,  2,000  at  Arda* 
ban,  forty  mUes  off  on  the  road  to 
Batonm,  and  at  the  latter  port  the 
remains  of  a  colnmn  of  13,000 
nnder  another  Selim  Pasha — ^who, 
yentmin^  to  attack  the  Russian 
right  wmg,  8,000  strong,  nnder 
Andronikoff  at  Urzughetti  on 
June  15,  had  been  beaten  with  a 
loss  of  2,000  killed,  3,000  wonnded, 
and  15  guns.  But,  although  thus 
numerically  so  much  stronger  than 
the  enemy,  Zarif  had  no  taste 
for  fighting,  and  was  therefore 
easily  persuaded  to  remain  inactive. 
He  had  originally  been  a  hand- 
some barber's-boy,  who,  finding 
favour  with  Biaz  Pasha,  the  notori- 
ous Ministor  of  War,  was  taken  into 
that  dignitary's  service;  passed 
thence  after  a  time  into  the  army 
as  a  regimental  clerk,  was  trans- 
ferred next  to  the  Commissariat,  in 


which  he  managed  to  make  money 
enough  to  buy  farther  promotion ; 
and,  as  his  wealth  increased,  finally 
intrigraed  and  bribed  himself  up  to 
the  civil  governorship  of  Brzeronm, 
and  thence,  a  few  months  before 
this  time,  to  a  muchirUk  and  the 
command  of  this  army — ^without  a 
single  qualification  for  the  post. 

A  week  spent  with  Kmel^  at 
Subatan,  fifteen  miles  out  toirards 
Gumri  —  during  which  we  made 
a  raid  into  Georgia,  and,  aflier  a 
brush  with  a  small  party  of  Cos- 
sacks, returned  laden  with  a  rich 
spoil  of  poultry  and  sheep  &om  the 
nearest  village — a  oouple  of  recon. 
naissances  with  Ghiyon,  and  a  visit 
to  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Anni, 
relieved  the  dulness  of  the  month 
that  intervened  before,  on  receipt  of 
news  that  Bebutoff  had  crossed  the 
Arpa-tchai,  the  army  at  length 
moved  out  to  the  village  of  Bidji- 
velikeui,  eighteen  miles  firom  Kan, 
and  within  four  of  the  border. 
A  strong  parly  of  Arab  irregulars 
from  iE^gndad  and  Mosul,  and 
3,000  red^s  firom  Erzeroum,  had  in 
the  meantiniie  come  up,  and  the 
whole  force  was  now  close  on 
40,000  strong,  with  an  artillery  of 
eighty  guns.  The  enemy  was  en- 
camped about  six  miles  off,  between 
two  villages  called  Ingeh-der6  and 
Kuruk-der^,  with  the  Arpa-tchai  in 
his  rear,  and  a  low  conical  hill  in 
his  front,  with  both  flanks  of  his 
camp  exposed.  But  still  Zarif 
would  not  move^ — ^tiU,  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  news  was  received  from 
Bayazid  of  the  defeat  of  Selim  by 
General  Wrangel  with  his  whole 


^  I  miiy  here  mention  a  rather  rapid  and  fatiguing  ride  made  back  to  Eraeroum  during 
this  interval  of  inaction,  Late  one  night  a  courier  reached  the  camp  irith  a  pre«ing 
anmmons  from  Mr.  Brandt,  then  H.M.  Consul  at  the  latter  city,  uiginff  me  to  harrj 
down  at  once,  if  I  wished  to  see  alive  a  friend  who  was  to  have  accompanied  me  thence 
to  the  firont,  but  had  been  detained  by  what  was  at  first  thought  a  trifling  attack  of  feT«. 
Aeoordinglv,  an  hour  after  midnight  we  started  fbr  Kars,  arrived  there  about  4  iuV^ 
took  post  horses,  and,  changing  these  three  or  four  times  during  the  day,  reached 
Erseroum  shortly  after  6  p.m. — only  to  learn  that  poor  B.  had  been  buried  three  hours 
before.  The  whole  distance  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  nearly  half  of  which 
was  rouffh  mountain  road,  over  the  Sovanli-dagh  and  other  hills.  After  a  da/s  rest,  I 
retumeof  just  in  time  to  witness  the  battle  briefly  described  above. 
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force  from  Erivan,  and  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  latter  on  Kars  with 
7,000  men,  while  Selim  had  fled 
with  the  remains  of  his  shattered 
colnmn  to  Van,  Gnyon  at  once 
advised  an  attack  on  Bebntoff 
before  Wrangel  could  join  him, 
with  the  view  to  next  beating  the 
latter  in  detail.  This  counsel  could 
not  be  resisted,  and  accordingly  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  night  march 
on  the  4th,  and  attack  the  enemy's 
camp  at  dawn  of  the  5  th.  But 
Zarif,  being  told  by  his  moUah  that 
both  the  4th  and  5th  were  unlucky 
days — owing  to  a  fatal  conjunction 
of  the  Bam  and  Crab — resolved  not 
to  move  till  midnight  of  the  latter 
day.  On  the  4th,  however,  Bebu- 
toff  had  been  informed  by  his  spies 
that  the  Turks  meditated  a  night 
retreat  on  E[ars,  and  detached  8,000 
of  his  force  to  surprise  them  in  flank, 
while  he  himself  assaijed  them  in 
the  rear.  Guyon  learned  this  on 
the  5  th,  and  strenuously  urged  an 
advance  that  day,  but  the  moUah's 
argument  as  to  the  Bam  and  Crab 
prevailed,  and  the  Muchir  held  firm 
for  the  following  morning.  Accord- 
ingly, soon  after  midnight  of  the 
5th,  the  leading  columns  of  the  first 
division — which  formed  the  right 
wing,  under  Kerim  Pasha — moved 
out  of  camp,  followed  closely  by 
those  of  the  second,  under  Vely 
Pasha,  a  few  of  whose  battalions 
were  to  serve  as  a  reserve,  while 
the  rest  shared  in  the  main  assault 
vnth  the  whole  of  the  first  division. 
\_Jl  strong  force  of  bashi-bazouks 
bad  been  despatched  some  hours 
before  to  occupy  the  hill  in  front  of 
the  Russian  camp,  but,  although 
this  was  done,  they  took  no  part  in 
the  subsequent  battle.]  The  moon 
bad  already  set,  and  in  the  darkness, 
before  the  march  was  an  hour  old, 
the  whole  force  fell  into  confusion 
and  disorder;  infantry  getting 
mixed  up  with  artillery,  and  cavalry 
with  Doth,  in  an  almost  inex- 
tricable jumble,  as  they  floundered 


over  the  rut-broken  plain.  Torches 
were  at  length  light^,  and,  partial 
order  having  been  restored,  under 
their  dim  guidance  the  army, 
alternately  marching  and  halting, 
crept  on  towards  the  enemy,  till 
dawn  permitted  a  remarshalling 
of  the  broken  columns.  But 
the  same  light  revealed  that, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  Turk- 
ish second  division  was  nearly 
a  couple  of  miles  behind  the 
first,  the  Russians  were  already 
awaiting  us  in  order  of  battle,  on 
admirably  chosen  ground  some 
half-a-mile  ahead,  and  in  much 
greater  strength  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. This  latter  &ct  was  after- 
wards thus  explained :  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  5  th,  Bebutoff  learned 
that,  not  Kars,  but  his  own  camp 
was  the  object  of  the  intended 
movement,  and  thereupon  hurriedly 
recalled  the  detached  column  which, 
together  with  Wrangel's  force  from 
Bayascid,  had  rejoined  him  after  a 
forced  march  only  a  few  hours  before, 
raising  his  whole  force  now  in  tlie 
field  to  some  2 2,000 men  andseventy 
guns.  I  had  left  the  camp  with 
Guyon,  but  soon  lost  him  in  the 
darkness,  and  when  the  general 
halt  was  ordered  in  the  morning 
found  myself  in  the  extreme  front 
with  the  artillery  of  the  first  divi- 
sion, commanded  by  Tahir  Pasha, 
an  officer  who  had  been  educated 
at  Woolwich  and  spoke  English. 
Guyon  was  behind  re-arranging  the 
disordered  battalions  of  the  second 
division,  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
remain  where  I  was.  The  first 
division  now  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
and,  without  waiting  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  second,  opened  the 
duel — about  5  a.m. — by  a  shot  from 
a  gun  laid  by  Tahir  Pasha  himself. 
The  enemy  speedily  answered,  and 
after  a  few  trial  rounds  to  get 
the  range,  the  cannonade  became 
general 

As  a  contribution  towards  ex- 
plaining  how  one  feels  in  going 
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under  fire  for  the  first  time,  I  may 
here  record  a  personal  experience 
which,  thongh,  I  believe,  common 
enongh  under  similar  circumstances, 
is  perhaps  not  familiar  to  non-com- 
batant,readers.  This  was  mj  first 
exposure  to  either  musketry  or  can- 
non shot,  and  '  I  am  free  to  confess' 
that,  although  in  excellent  health 
and  well  mounted  and  armed,  as 
the  moment  of  actual  conflict  ap- 
proached I  felt  a  growing  sense  of 
fear  as  much  beyond  the  power  of 
my  will  as  the  involuntary  muscles, 
and  which,  as  it  cidminated  just 
before  the  first  shot  was  fired,  be- 
came positively  physical  in  its  in- 
tensity. A  complex  counter-feeling 
of  half  shame  half  pride  kept  me, 
however,  from  attempting  escape, 
even  if  this  had  been  practicable 
through  the  serried  battalions  be- 
hind. But  hardly  half  a  dozen 
shots  had  been  exchanged  before 
this  emotion  of  terror  abated  as  in- 
voluntarily as  it  had  arisen,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it 
was  replaced  by  an  exhilaration  and 
sense  of  positive  enjoyment  which 
more  than  once  during  the  day 
carried  me  through  the  thick  of  the 
Tnil^  with  absolutely  unruffled 
nerve.  Afterwards,  before  Sebas- 
topol,  a  friend,  who  still  carries 
glorious  scars  of  Alma  and  Inker- 
mann,  told  me  that  at  Sobraon, 
where  he  had  received  his  own 
baptism  of  fire,  he  had  passed 
through  much  the  same  process  of 
sensation,  and  that  he  knew  it  to 
be,  as  I  have  said,  common  enough 
in  the  experience  of  others.  Mere 
animal  courage,  therefore,  after  all, 
would  seem  to  have  less  to  do  with 
the  moral  of  those  who  feel  it  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

From  the  first  the  Turks  proved 
the  better  gunners,  but  as  the 
second  division  still  remained  be- 
hind, the  whole  force  of  the  Rus- 
sian fire  was  concentrated  on 
Kerim's  regiments,  on  the  left  wing 
of  which  the  minor  conflict  of  mus- 


ketry and  sabre  was  being  waged 
with,  thus  far,  advantage  to  the 
Turks.  As  soon,  however,  as  some 
Russian  guns  opened  fire  at  Uiis 
point  in  support  of  their  wavering 
line,  the  Baghdad  Arabs,  who  had 
fought  well  80  long  as  they  were 
opposed  only  to  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, broke  and  fled.  The  contagion 
speedily  caught  the  regular  lanoen 
and  dragoons,  squadron  after  sqnad- 
ron  of  whom  joined  in  the  flight, 
till  nearly  the  whole  horse  of  the 
division  had  backed  out  of  fire.  Bat 
even  before  this,  most  of  the  supe- 
rior officers  of  all  arms  except  the 
artillery  had  similarly  run,  and  for 
the  last  three  hours  of  the  action 
there  was  hardly  a  major,  colonel, 
or  brigadier  of  infantry  or  cavahy 
on  the  field.  One  after  another  I 
saw  them  scampering  disgracefully 
to  the  rear,  shouting  Allah!  AUdh! 
till  far  out  of  range  of  both  musket 
and  cannon.  On  noticing  the  first 
signs  of  this  panic,  Ghiyon  ordered 
the  second  division  to  advance  to 
the  support  of  Kerim,  but  Vely 
Pasha  refused  to  move  without  an 
order  frx)m  the  Muchir,  who  wm 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Nearly  an 
hour  later,  Zarif  galloped  into  sight 
bareheaded,  breathless,  and  blanched 
with  fear  at  having  strayed  within 
range  of  a  Russian  gun  in  another 
part  of  the  field,  where,  having  got 
separated  from  Tahir  Pasha,  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  time,  and 
witnessed  his  hoU  ahead  of  his  less 
powerfully  mounted  staff,  two  or 
three  of  whose  saddles  were  emptied 
by  the  Russian  erape.  As  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  sufficient  nerre  to 
give  the  necessary  order,  the  second 
division  advanced  into  action,  but 
too  late  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first 
being  already  in  full  retreat,  pur- 
sued by  the  Russian  cavabry.  With 
difficulty  Guyon  and  B^mety  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  flight  of 
four  battalions  of  infantry,  one 
regiment  of  lancers,  and  a  oatteiy 
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of  aridllery,  and  with  these  returned 
to  the  charge.  But  the  cavalry  soon 
again  broke,  and  althongh  the 
infantry  and  artillery  fonght  well, 
they  in  turn  yielded  before  the  im- 
petuous charges  of  the  enemy's 
dragoons.  The  Russian  general 
now  threw  his  whole  force  on  the 
Turkish  second  divisi6n,  the  cavalry 
and  most  of  the  regimental  officers 
of  which  behaved  no  better  than 
their  fellows  of  the  first,  and,  after 
an  almost  exclusively  infantry  and 
artillery  fight  of  nearly  six  hours,^ 
the  Turks  finally  gave  way  along 
their  whole  line,  and  fled  in  wild 
rout,  leaving  some  2,000  killed, 
3,000  wounded,  2,500  prisoners,  15 
^uns,  and  6  ammunition  waggons 
on  the  field.  Needless  to  say  that  I 
joined  early  in  the  flight — picking 
ap,  however,  a  wounded  drummer- 
boy  whose  leg  had  been  smashed 
by  a  cannon  shot,  and  who  cried 
piteously  for  help  as  I  rode  past 
where  he  lay ;  but  already,  before  I 
regained  the  camp,  about  2  p.m.,  a 
swarm  of  Kurds  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  were  plundering  it, 
and  I  had  no  choice  but  to  abandon 
my  few  effects,  and  join  in  the 
general  run  to  Kars,  whither  my 
Gbeek  had  already  fled. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  for- 
bid more  than  mention  of  the 
scene  that  met  the  eye  during  that 
eighteen  miles'  ride.  The  whole 
plain  from  the  battle-field  west- 
wards was  dotted  with  stragglers, 
fleeing  as  fast  as  fatigue  or  wounds 
would  let  them  towards  the  refuge 
of  the  walled  town,  or  escaping  as 
deserters  to  the  hills  on  either  side ; 
while  along  the  central  route  flowed 
a  nearly  unbroken  stream  of  bashi- 
bazouks,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
^g&^  mules,  camels,  and  bul- 
lock carts  packed  with  such  of  the 
wounded  as  could  be  hastily  picked 
up  on  the  field — all  hurrying  in  cla- 
morous disorder  from  the  dreaded 
pursuit  of  the  enemy's  dragoons. 
At  Kars  itself  the  scene  was,  if 


possible,  wilder  still.     Even  before 
the  battle  was  over,  runaway  bashi- 
bazouks  had  arrived   and  spread 
the  news  that  the  whole  Turkish 
army  had  been  destroyed,  and  that 
the  Bussians  were  in  full  march  on 
the  devoted  town.  When  I  reached 
it  therefore  about  sunset,  the  gates 
had    been   closed    equally  against 
friend  and  foe,  and  crowds  of  the 
inhabitants  (mostly  women)  lined 
the  walls  wailing  and  shouting  as 
if  a  sack  of  the  place  had  alr^sidy 
begun.     Out  in  the  plain,  on  the 
old  camping  ground,  the  incoming 
mob  of  all  arms  was  preparing  for 
the  night's   bivouac,  tentless  and 
supperless,  except  where  a  crust  of 
the    previous    day's    bread-ration 
remained.     An  hour  or  two  later 
the  Muchir  arrived,  and  I  managed 
to  enter  the  town  through  the  gate 
opened  to  admit  him  and  his  stafl*. 
I  found  a  shelter  in  my  old  quar- 
ters, but,  like  thousands  of  others, 
had  to   prolong   my   fast   till  the 
morrow.    When  a  muster  was  then 
made,  less  than  half   the  40,000 
who  had  marched  out  from  Hadji- 
velikeui  thirty  hours  before   were 
found  to  be  forthcoming — killed, 
wounded,  and  known  prisoners  ac- 
counting for  about  8,000,  and  deser- 
tions for  the  remainder.     Parties 
of    bashi-bazouks    were    therefore 
sent  out  to  scour  the  neighbouring 
country  for  these  last,  and  within 
a    week     many     hundreds     were 
thus  recovered.     On  the  7th  and 
8th  scouts  reported  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  not  moved  from  their 
camp,  and  all  fear  of  their  advance 
therefore  gradually  subsided.    This 
failure  to  follow  up  their  victory 
was     afterwards     sufficiently     ex- 
plained by  the  extent  of  their  own 
losses,   which — mainly   caused    by 
the   splendid   fire  of  the   Turkish 
artillery — fully   equalled   those    of 
Zarif 8  army.      All   chance,  how- 
ever,  of  a  Turkish  advance   into 
Georgia  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
a  day  or  two  later  I  availed  myself 
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of  the  escort  sent  with  an  aide-de- 
camp carrying  the  Machir's  de- 
spatches to  return  to  Erzeronm 
and  Trebizond,  in  hope  of  now 
bein^  able  to  effect  an  entry  into 
the  Cancasns  from  the  coast.  Suf- 
ficient here  to  saj  that,  on  again 
reaching  Trebizond,  the  Consul  de- 
clared this  to  be  still  impossible, 
and  that  I  then  resolved  to  make 
the  yet  wilder  attempt  of  smuggling 
myself  through  (Georgia  from  Persia. 
With  this  view  I  returned  to  Erze- 
ronm, and  after  a  short  halt  jour- 
neyed on  to  Tabreez,  hy  the  south- 
om  route  of  Lake  van  and  the 
Kootoor  pass,  the  usual  road  by 
Bayazid  and  Kiliss^  having  been 
closed  by  the  presence  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

At  Erzeronm,  the  latest  news 
from  Kars  was,  that  on  August  17 
Bebutoff  had  recrossed  the  frontier 
to  Gumri,  and  that  the  campaign 
of  1854  was  consequently  at  an 
end.  Guyon  had,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  reorganising  the  demo- 
ralised rabble  into  some  renewed 
semblance  of  an  army,  and  when 
General  Williams  and  his  compa^ 
nions  arrived  a  few  weeks  later, 
they  found  awaiting  them  most  of 
the  materiel  with  which  the  memo- 
rable siege  was  afterwards  sus- 
tained. Both  Zarif  and  Guyon, 
however,  were  recalled ;  but  Kmety 
remained  to  earn  fresh  laurels, 
which  were  never  awarded  him; 
while  others,  who  did  not  personally 
contribute  a  tenth  of  his  share  to 
the  gallant  resistance  that  only 
famine  overcame,  were  covered 
with  honours  and  substantial  re- 
wards.    But  so  history  is  made. 

From  Erzeronm  to  Van  the  road 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Katq  as  far  as 
Hassan-kal6  (eighteen  miles  out), 
where  it  'turns  off  to  the  south- 
east, and,  passing  through  a  deep 
ravine,  ascends  and  crosses  the  range 
of  the  Bin-goul-dagh  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  valley  beyond  which 
the  Arazes  is  forded,  at  a  point  near 


where  Xenophon  and  his  Ten  Thou- 
sand  are  supposed  to  have  passed  ihe 
stream.  A  long  undulating  valley  of 
great  fertility,  and  thickly  studded 
with  villages,  is  then  traversed,  tail 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
— ^here  called  the  Murad-tdud— is 
similarly  forded  near  Melasghiid, 
beyond  which  the  route  lies  up  and 
over  the  rugged  range  of  the 
Sipan-dagh,  from  the  top  of  which 
we  first  sighted  the  lake,  lying 
far  below  in  the  centre  of  a  mag- 
nificent plateau  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  grandest  mountain 
scenery.  We  struck  the  lake  at 
Aldijivas,  a  little  town  embosomed 
in  the  most  luxuriant  fruit  gar- 
dens, which  similariy  fringe  most 
of  the  winding  coast- line  round 
to  Van.  As  the  distance  from 
Aldijivas  to  the  latter  by  land 
is  over  sixty  miles,  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  civil  offer  of  the  Mudir 
to  send  us  across  in  his  boat, 
a  rudely  built  crafb  of  some  ten 
tons,  used  for  carrying  produce 
between  the  two  places.  We  em- 
barked late  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
reach  Van  on  the  following  mora- 
ing ;  but  the  wind  having  freshened 
a  few  hours  later,  the  r&s  insisted 
on  running  in  for  shelter  under  the 
lee  of  a  small  island,  on  the  crown 
of  which  is  a  very  old  and  pi^ 
turesque  Armenian  monastezy. 
Here  we  landed,  but  the  monks 
professed  to  be  keeping  a  fiist  of 
extra  rigour,  and  refused  all  hos- 
pitality, or  even  to  open  their  gate. 
Soon  after  sunrise,  therefore,  we 
again  got  under  weigh,  but  our  tab 
sailed  so  badly  that  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  from 
Erzeronm  before  we  crawled  into  the 
little  creek,  a  couple  of  miles  inland 
of  which  lies  the  town.  Enough  here 
to  add,  that,  after  a  week's  halt  is 
Van,  I  proceeded  into  Persia^ 
whence  I  found  it  impossible  to 
get  safely  through  Georgia,  and 
after  a  couple  of  months'  travel 
turned  westwards  by  the  Lake  of 
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Oroomiah,  throagli  Kurdistan  to 
Mosal,  and  thence  finally  across  the 
top  of  the  desert,  in  companj  of  a 
pi^ty  of  the  Shammar  Arabs,  to 
Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  and  Alexan- 
dretta,  regaining  Constantinople 
late  in  February  1855. 

Yan  itself  is  a  town  of  some 
15,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Arme- 
nians and  Turks,  with  only  a  few 
Kurds.  It  lies  clustered  along  the 
l)ase  of  a  lofty  ridge  of  rock  that 
rises  sheer  out  of  the  plain,  and  is 
split  by  deep  fissures  into  three 
parts,  on  each  of  which  stands 
what  was  once,  and  might  now 
again  be  made,  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion. On  the  north  side,  three 
tiers  of  wall  and  bastions  rendered 
an  escalade  in  that  direction  impos- 
sible ;  whUe,  on  the  south,  the  per- 
pendicular  face  of  the  rock  is  natu- 
rally  still  less  assailable.  The  town 
on  this  side  is  defended  from  the 
inroad  of  Kurdish  banditti  by  a 
mnd-and-stone  wall  of  no  military 
value.  The  rock,  however,  might 
be  easily  rendered  impregnable,  and 
as  it  is  commanded  by  no  other 
height  its  garrison  could  only  be 
reduced  by  blockade.  The  strategic 
value  of  the  place  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  forms  the  junction  point  of 
what  may  be  called  the  two  great 
highways  which  here  bifurcate — 
the  one  westwards  through  Moush 
and  Kharpout  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  other  southwards  to  Mosul 
and  the  whole  of  the  Tigris  valley. 
Its  occupation  would  also  overlap 
and  command  the  neighbouring 
Persian  province  of  AzerWian,  the 
principal  towns  of  which — Khoi  and 
Tabreez — are  respectively  within  an 
easy  week's  and  ten  days'  march, 
wiui  crude-brick  walls  for  almost 
their  only  defence.  If,  therefore,  an 
advance  be  contemplated  in  any  of 
these  directions,  Yan  will  inevitably 
share  the  fate  of  Bayazid. 

A  year  later,  after  spending  some 
months  before  Sebastopol,  and  wit- 
nessing the  &U  of  that  shx)ngholdy 


I  followed  Omer  Pasha  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Mingrelia  and  Georgia, 
with  the  view  of  relieving  Kars, 
and  then  visited  Batoum — the  north- 
eastern angle  of  what  may  be  caUed 
the  Armenian  Quadrilateral,  and 
now  again  a  principal  objective 
point  of  the  enemy's  attack.  The 
commander  of  a  Turkish  despatch- 
boat  grudgingly  gave  me  a  passage 
irom  Trebizond,  and  on  arriving  I 
found  the  Admiral,  Kaiserly  Ach- 
met  Pasha,  and  his  flagship  in  the 
harbour.  He  readily  compHed  with 
my  request  for  a  general  passage- 
oider  up  or  down  the  coast — a 
document  which,  as  he  could  him- 
self neither  read  nor  write,  was 
made  out  by  his  Armenian  secre- 
tary, and  led  a  week  later  to  a 
rather  amusing  incident. 

After  a  couple  of  days'  halt  at 
Batoum,  I  had  gone  on  to  Bedout- 
kal6,  where  Omer  Pasha  then  was, 
but,  finding  that  an  attack  of  fever 
and  ague  was  likely  to  delay  his 
advance  into  the  interior,  I  resolved 
to  proceed  up  the  coast  to  Soukoum- 
kal6,  where  a  small  Turkish  column 
had  also  been  landed  shortly  before. 
While  at  breakfast  on  the  second 
morning  after  my  arrival,  an  orderly 
sergeant  entered  my  quarters  and 
brusquely  said  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  admiral,  who  had  just  come  in 
from  Batoum,  to  demand  back  the 
order  for  a  passage  which  I  had 
received  a  week  ago.  Such  a 
message  naturally  surprised  me, 
but  as  without  the  document  I 
should  be  absolutely  helpless  to  get 
away  from  the  coast,  I  refused  to 
part  with  it,  and  sent  back  a  not 
over-courteonsly  worded  answer  to 
the  Pasha  in  that  sense.  I  had, 
however,  hardly  finished  my  meal 
before  a  lieutenant  and  a  file  of 
marines  came  up,  and,  on  my  again 
refusing  to  give  up  the  paper, 
hustled  me  down  to  the  jetty  and 
on  board  the  flag-ship,  where  I 
found  Achmet  parading  the  quarter- 
deck in  a  high  state  of  exdtement. 
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On  seeing  me  lie  roared  out,  '  Give 
it  to  me ;  give  it  to  me  at  once !'  I 
replied  by  demanding  an  explana- 
tion of  this  indignity,  and  threatened 
him  with  a  complaint  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Bedclijffe,  whose  name  at 
that  time  had  nearly  as  man j  ter- 
roi*s  for  a  Tark  as  that  of  the  Sul- 
tan himself.  He  then  calmed  down 
And  explained  that  '  That  dog,  and 
son  of  a  dog  —  pointing  to  the 
trembling  Armenian  secretary — 
whose  father's  grave  he  (the  Pasha) 
had  defiled,'  had  given  me,  not 
merely  a  teskere  for  a  passage  up  or 
down  the  coast,  but  a  positive  order 
directing  every  Turkish  commander 
it  might  be  shown  to,  to  place  his 
^ip  at  my  disposal  and  convey  me 
wherever  I  chose  to  take  him — 
*  even,'  shouted  the  Admiral,  '  into 
Sebastopol  itself.'  On  receiving 
this  explanation,  I  of  course  surren- 
dered the  blundering  document  and 
received  in  place  of  it  a  more  care- 
fully worded  *  pass.'  The  error,  it 
seems,  had  been  discovered  by  the 
captain  who  brought  me  to  Redout- 
kale,  and,  on  being  apprised  of  it, 
Achmet  himself  started  in  pursuit 
to  correct  the  mistake.  I  subse- 
quently made  a  cruise  with  him  up 
the  coast,  and  found  him  an  excel- 
lent good  fellow,  whose  worst  defect 
was  a  strong  weakness  for  raki.  He 
had  risen  from  before  the  mast,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
sailor. 

Batoum  is  the  only  good  port  in 
the  Black  Sea  east  of  Samsoun,  or, 
indeed,  of  Sinope — Trebizond,  Poti, 
and  Bedout-kale  being  open  road- 
steads (and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
two,  unapproachable  also  through 
surf  half  the  year  round),  while 
Soukoum-kale — now  again  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks,  and  valuable 
only  as  a  base  of  agitation  among 
the  disaffected  mountain  tribes — 
thoagh  offering  safe  anchorage,  is 
unhealthy  and,  owing  to  numerous 
unbridged  streams,  very  difficult  of 
access  from  the  interior.     The  har- 


bour of  Batoum,  on  the  other  hand, 
consists  of  a  deep  and  well-sheltered 
estuary  shut  in  on  the  east  and 
south  by  a  high  mountainoas  ridge, 
and  westwards  by  a  lower  range 
of  hills,  behind  which  the  river 
Tchourouk-sou  empties  itself  into 
the  sea  four  miles  to  the  westward. 
In  1855,  the  town,  so-called,  con- 
sisted of  only  a  few  zniserable 
shanties,  a  mosque  to  match,  and 
a  tumble-down  bazaar,  on  the  un- 
healthy western  shore  of  the  bay; 
and  although  it  was  then,  as  still, 
the  natural  maritime  outlet  for  the 
whole  of  north-eastern  Armenia,  a 
wretched  mule-track,  impassable 
during  half  the  year,  was  its  only 
communication  with  Ardahan  and 
Kars.  Since  then,  however,  a  fairlj 
good  road  has  been  made,  which 
now  connects  it  with  both,  and  the 
chain  of  heights  that  enclose  the 
bay  has  been  fortified  by  heavily 
armed  redoubts  that  had  no  exist- 
ence in  1 85  5 .  Eastwards,  a  road  also 
runs  to  Shevketil,  on  the  Russian 
frontier ;  but  west,  along  the  ooBst 
to  Trebizond,  the  route  is  still  a 
mere  track,  passable  only  during  the 
summer  months. 

Such,  briefly  sketched  from,  per- 
sonal recollection,  are  the  chief 
points  round  which  the  interest  of 
this  new  struggle  between  Crescent 
and  Cross  in  Armenia  will  now 
again  centre.  At  this  early  stage 
of  the  campaign,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  forecast  results,  but  even 
the  most  unmilitary  eye  can  already 
see  that,  as  in  1828-^  and  1854-5, 
the  odds  of  fortune  are  once  more 
against  the  Turk — indeed,  mare 
heavily  now  than  they  were  at 
any  time  during  the  two  preTious 
wars.  In  numbers,  equipment,  and 
organisation  the  Ottoman  army  of 
to-day  is  no  doubt  much  superior  to 
that  of  three-and -twenty  years  ago, 
the  whole  force  at  present  distri- 
buted between  Batoum,  Ardahan, 
Kars,  Erzeroum^  and  other  minor 
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posts  amounting  to  about  80,000 
regulars,  some  20,000  Circassians, 
Kurdish,  and  other  bashi-bazouks, 
and  a  field  artillery  of  160  or  180 
guns,  against  little  more  than  half 
this  to^  in  1854.  But  the  gene- 
ralship of  Ahmed  Mouktar  seems 
thus  &r  to  be  little,  if  at  all, 
Ijetter  than  that  of  Abdi  and  Zarif ; 
and — what  is  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance— the  central  Treasury, 
-which  was  comparatively  full  then, 
is  empty  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  three  of  the  conditions 
Tnentioned,  the  Russian  army  of 
the  Caucasus  has  relatively  still 
more  improved.  In  1854,  its 
entire  strength  did  not  exceed 
40,000  men,  with  70  or  80  guns ;  it 
is  now  estimated  at  an  effective 
total  of  130,000  regulars,  with  336 
guns,  some  30,000  Cossacks  and 
irregulars,  and  a  reserve  of  two  di- 
-visions  already  mobilised  in  the 
neighbouring  military  district  of 
Kazan.  Now  again,  the  chief  ob- 
jective point — reached  in  1828  but 
not  in  1854 — seems  to  be  Erzeroum, 
vf  hich  commands  the  whole  of  Up- 
per Armenia  and  (much  more 
directly  than  Van)  the  great  trunk 
route  into  Asia  Minor.  On  this,  so 
&r  as  the  plan  of  this  campaign  has 
yet  been  disclosed,  the  Russians 
appear  to  be  converging  from  Ur- 
zu^hetti  (beyond  Batoum)  on  the 
left,  Gamri  in  the  centre,  and  Eri- 
van  on  the  right,  from  which  three 
practicable  roads  lead  respectively 
up  the  valley  of  the  Tchourouk- 
sou,  past  Kars  over  the  Sovanli- 
dagh,  and  from  Bayazid  through 
the  easy  pass  of  the  Bin-goul, 
near  Dahar,  into  the  plsdn  of 
Hassan-kale.  Defended  as  Ba- 
toum now  is  landwards,  and  secure 
of  supplies  by  sea,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  serious  attack  will  at  pre- 
sent be  made  upon  it ;  the  movement 
against  it,  therefore,  with  which 
the  campaign  opened  was  probably 
only  a  feint  to  mask  the  advance  of 
the    enemy's    right    wing  up  the 


Tchourouk  valley,  in  concert  with 
the  centre  and  left  columns  which 
have  simultaneously  passed  Kars 
and  Bayazid — occupying  the  latter 
en  route.  This  time  it  seems  as 
if  no  attempt  were  to  be  made  to 
reduce  Kars,  which  will  instead  be 
masked  by  a  force  sufficient  to 
blockade  the  town  and  prevent  any 
action  of  its  garrison  against  the 
rear  of  the  main  column  advancing 
on  Erzeroum.  That  the  Turkish 
general  so  interprets  the  Russian 
tactics  seems  evident  from  his 
having  fallen  back  from  Kars  to 
bar  the  way  over  the  Sovanli-dagh 
by  which  this  central  advance  must 
be  made.  But  even  if  he  should 
temporarily  succeed  in  doing  this, 
the  approach  of  the  wing-columns 
by  roads  that  meet  in  his  rear  will 
compel  him  to  close  in  on  Erzeroum 
and  measure  his  strength  dgainst 
the  frill  force  of  the  enemy  there. 
Happily  he  has  a  choice  of  strong 
positions  under  shelter  of  the  re- 
doubts with  which  the  heights  be- 
hind the  town  have  been  recently 
armed,  and  if  adequate  reinforce- 
ments can  be  sent  to  him  in  time, 
either  by  way  of  Trebizond  or  from 
Asia  Minor,  the  loss  of  the  Ar- 
menian capital  is  not  yet  a  fore- 
gone  conclusion.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  apathy,  corruption,  and 
blundering  incapacity  wluch  led  to 
the  disasters  of  1854-5  be  now 
again  repeated,  the  loss  of  the 
whole  country,  from  Trebizond  to 
the  Zab,  may  be  predicted  as  con. 
fidently  as  can  be  any  unaccom- 
plished event. 

It  needs  no  professional  strate- 
gist to  say  what  the  effect  of  such 
an  extension  of  Russian  dominion 
would  be.  It  would  simply  mean 
the  potential  command  of  all  Asia 
Minor,  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  of 
both  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
Valleys  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
the  nearly  certain  establishment  of 
a  great  naval  arsenal  at  Bu?;hire, 
necessitating,   as  the   least  of   its 
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conseqnences,  onr  maintenanoe  of  a 
permanent  Gulf  fleet.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  wonld  hardly  deny 
that  such  a  development  wotdd  very 
seriously  affect  'British  interests/ 
while  doing  little  to  benefit  the 
suffering  Christians  of  Philippo- 
polis  and  Batak.  Yet,  if  Erzeroum 
fall,  the  Turks  themselves  will  be 
absolutely  powerless  to  prevent  this 
result.  KharpoutyDiarbekir,  Aleppo, 
Mosul,  and  Baghdad  will  all  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  to  annex 
now  if  the  present  war  last,  or  to 
spare  till  a  convenient  excuse  be 
found  for  the  next — and  so  not 
merely  making  an  end  of  our  '  al- 
ternative route '  to  India,  but 
directly  threatening  the  Suez 
Canal    itself.      I    have    not    seen 


the  suggestion  yet  offered,  and 
there  may,  therefore,  be  nothing 
in  it — ^that,  while  not  necessarilj 
committing  us  to  an  active  share  in 
the  struggle,  the  despatch  of  a  Sikh 
army  corps  from  Bombay  to 
Baghdad  would  be  a  sound  mea- 
sure  of  precaution,  likely  to  whole- 
somely limit  the  area  of  this  Arme- 
nian campaign,  and  legitimatelj 
gratify  30,000,000  of  our  Indian 
fellow  subjects,  who  reverence  the 
Caliph  quite  as  mucli  as  Irish 
Catholics  venerate  the  Pope.  At 
any  rate,  whether  we  be  drawn  into 
the  war  or  not,  this  is  the  only 
side  from  which  we  could  effec- 
tively operate  by  land,  as  it  is  also 
the  only  one  on  which  our  interesfai 
are  directly  and  seriously  imperilled. 
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m.    CATHEKINE  THE  SECOND. 

'  IIAB  claim,  and  herein  consiflts 
fV  onr  greatest  glory,  to  live 
only  for  our  people.'  Thns  writes 
Catherine  in  one  of  her  State 
papers.  Nor  were  these,  like  so 
many  royal  manifestoes,  mere  idle 
words.  In  her  oare  to  enconrage 
purity  of  administration,  to  secure 
the  Uberties  of  her  subjects,  to 
promote  education,  and  to  protect 
the  study  of  science,  we  recognise 
the  zeal  and  wisdom  with  which 
she  followed  the  example  of  Peter 
the  Gb*eat.  His  attention  had  been 
principally  directed  to  the  mate* 
rial  deficiencies  of  his  empire  ;  but 
when  these,  its  first  necessities,  had 
been  suppKed,  there  still  remained 
the  higher  and  more  intellectual 
wants  of  the  people  to  be  satisfied. 
*  Peter,'  to  quote  the  happy  expres- 
sion of  a  contemporary  writer,* 
'  had  giyen  the  Russians  life ;  it  was 
Catherine's  task  to  endow  that  life 
with  a  soul. '  Accordingly  her  reign, 
dating  from  1763  to  1789,  was 
marked  by  a  long  series  of  judicial 
and  educational  reforms,  founded 
for  the  most  part  on  the  principles 
of  contemporary  French  philoso- 
phers. 

In  1767  Royal  Instructions  were 
issued,  with  the  intention  of  their 
forming  the  basis  of  a  new  code 
of  laws.  They  are,  like  all  official 
documents  in  Russia,  extremely 
ToluminouSy  consisting  of  no  less 
than  526  paragraphs.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  562 
deputies,  chosen  from  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  form- 
ing a  kind  of  national  parliament. 


Their  labours  extended  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  it  was  not 
till  1774  that  the  new  code  became 
law.  Catherine  herself,  in  a  letter 
to  Voltaire,  has  explained  the  spirit 
of  her  legislative  reform*  *  These 
laws,'  she  -writes,  *  will  be  essen- 
tially tolerant;  they  will  neither 
persecute,  nor  kill,  nor  bum  any- 
one.' Many  of  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  the  InstrueU(ms  had  long 
been  recognised  and  accepted  in 
other  countries,  but  they  were  new 
to  Russia,  and  were  promulgated 
at  a  time  when  tolerance  and  liberfy 
more  frequently  formed  the  theme 
of  college  declamation  than  the  aim 
of  serious  legislation.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  founded  on  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  several  of  the  para- 
graphs are  literal  translations  from 
the  Esprit  des  Lois.  Thus,  in  the 
fifth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  the  definition 
of  liberty  as  *  the  power  to  do  what 
we  may  with  justice  desire,  and  the 
absence  of  any  constraint  to  force 
us  to  do  that  which  is  unjust,'  is 
taken  nearly  word  for  word  from 
the  eleventh  book  of  Montesquieu's 
work.*  The  leading  principle  on 
which  the  new  system  of  criminal 
law  was  based  is  pithily  summed 
up  in  the  maxim  '  that  it  is  better 
to  prevent  than  to  punish  crime.' 
But,  though  Catherine  owed  much 
to  foreign  sources,  she  did  not 
blindly  borrow  from  others;  and, 
remembering  the  peculiar  dangers 
to  which  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice had  always  been  exposed  in 
Russia,  shrewdly  adapted  the  In- 
structions to  the  necessities  of  her 
age  and  country.  So,  in  the  tenth 
chapter,  she  urges  that  '  care  must 


'  Samarokoff,  a  tragedian  and  satirist,  whose  life  and  writings  form  the  subject  of  the 
feurth  of  onr  studies. 

'  In  the  original  French :  '  La  liberty  ne  pent  consister  qn'a  ponyoir  faire  ce  qne 
Ton  doit  Tooloir,  et  a  n'Stre  point  contraintde  &ixe  ce  qu'on  ne  doit  pas  vouloir.' 
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be  taken  that  our  people  fear  the 
law '— «  wise  tmth  to  be  found  in 
every  civilised  code;  but  with  a 
keen  eje  to  the  corruption  that 
prevailed  in  high  places,  she  adds — 
'  and  that  they  fear  nothing  else 
than  the  law.'  It  requires  no  great 
knowledge  of  what  Russian  courts 
of  law  were  up  to  the  late  esta- 
blishment of  magistrates  of  the 
peace  by  the  present  Emperor,  to 
convince  us  of  the  appropriateness 
of  such  a  proviso,  and  to  make  us 
regret  that  the  Instr^uytions  should 
so  soon  have  fallen  into  neglect. 

The  aim  of  Catherine  in  her  edu- 
cational measures  was,  to  employ 
her  own  expression,  'to  create  a 
new  race  of  people/  She  wisely 
looked  upon  an  extended  system  of 
national  education  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  other  social  reforms. 
The  rights  of  citizenship  could  not 
be  granted  without  injury  to  those 
on  whom  they  were  conferred,  till 
the  people  had  become  sufi&ciently 
instructed  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  the  duties  which  those 
privileges  entailed.  Above  all,  it 
was  necessary  to  protest  against 
the  idea  which,  as  was  point^  out 
in  an  earlier  paper,  obtained  among 
the  upper  classes  of  Russian  society, 
that  civilisation  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  outward  imitation 
of  French  manners.  It  is  true, 
they  had  thrown  off  much  of  their 
old  ignorance,  but  they  had  only 
adopted  a  new  ignorance  in  this 
&lse  and  perverted  refinement. 
Kantemier,  in  common  with  the 
majoriiy  of  contemporary  writers, 
had  spoken  out  against  the  vices 
which  necessarily  co-existed  with 
this  superficial  civilisation,  and  had 
shown  wherein  it  must  fail  to  make 
his  countrymen  useful  or  even 
loyal  citizens.  To  these  points 
Catherine  accordingly  turned  her 
attention.  Taking  Locke  for  her 
instructor,  she  wished  that  educa- 
tion should  be  the  development  of 
the  entire  man,  bodily,  mental,  and 
moral;  but  so  developed,  that  the 


moral  should  occupy  the  first  place. 
'  Unless  we  commence  with  instruc- 
tion in  morality,  we  do  but  flatter 
ourselves  if  we  look  for  any  good 
to  result  from  all  our  teaching  in 
science  or  in  art.'  It  was  on  this 
principle  that  she  proceeded  to  esta- 
blish various  educational  instita- 
tions  in  the  larger  cities  of  her 
empire.  At  Moscow  the  House  of 
Education  was  opened  in  1763, 
and  the  Commercial  School  nine 
years  later;  whilst  at  St.  Peters- 
burg a  large  school  for  the  sona  of 
tradesmen  was  attached  to  the 
Academy  of  Arts  in  1764,  and  in 
1766  the  Military  Cadet  Corps  was 
founded. 

Catherine  was  the  author  of 
several  books  intended  for  children, 
in  which  the  theory  of  education  is 
fully,  though  somewhat  pedanticallj, 
developed.  Of  these.  The  Stcry  0/ 
Prince  Ohlorus  and  Hie  Story  of 
Prince  Phoebus  are  the  best  known. 
Both  of  the  young  prince  are 
model  boys,  such  as  Miss  Edge- 
worth  was  wont  to  choose  for  her 
fikvourite  heroes.  Chlorus,  son  of 
an  early  Russian  Tsar,  is  cairied  oft 
by  a  Earghesian  Khan,  and,  before 
he  can  regain  his  freedom,  is  re- 
quired to  find  a  rose  without  thorns. 
This  rarity  is  intended  to  symbolise 
virtue.  The  youth  is  aided  in  his 
search  by  the  good  services  of 
Felicia,  the  Khan's  wife,  who  gives 
him  for  a  companion  her  eldest  son^ 
Reason.  Numerous  are  ihe  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  adventurers, 
but  their  single-mindedness  and 
perseverance  overcome  every  dan- 
ger, and  the  wished-for  rose  is  at 
length  discovered  on  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  rock. 
In  the  person  of  Phoebus  we  have 
the  exemplar  of  a  perfect  prince, 
who  in  his  youth  lives  in  loving 
obedience  to  the  wise  instructions 
of  his  parents  and  tutors,  and  al^r 
his  marnage  ascends  the  throne 
and  wins  the  loyal  attachment  ot 
his  subjects  by  his  righteous  and 
gentle  rule.    The  fortunate  youth 
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is  richly  endowed  with  every  pos- 
sible and  a  few  impossible  vir- 
tnes;  is  good-hearted,  manly,  and 
tmthftil ;  will  not  lie  even  in  jest ; 
and  engages  one  of  his  servants 
to  remind  him  each  day  that  '  he  is 
bat  a  mortal  like  others/  lest  his 
heart  should  be  filled  with  vain 
pride.  There  is  an  nnrealiiy  in 
the  character,  which,  we  should 
think,  cannot  impose  on  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  most  juvenile 
reader ;  and  the  whole  story  is 
conceived  in  that  mawkishly  moral 
style  which  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position was  considered  to  be  the 
necessary  staple  of  literature  for 
the  young.  In  spite,  however,  of 
its  antiquated  notions,  it  seems  to 
be  still  read  and  admired,  an  edition 
having  been  published  as  recently 
as  the  year  1873. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Voltaire, 
Catherine  speaks  of  her  dramatic 
works  as  being  weak  in  plot  and 
ill-sustained  in  intrigue,  but  as 
natural  and  true  in  their  character- 
isation. Nor  is  the  eulogy,  though 
it  proceeds  from  the  author  herself, 
altogether  undeserved.  Any  de- 
ficiencies they  may  exhibit  as  works 
of  art  are  more  than  atoned  for  by  the 
liveliness  and  judgment  with  which 
the  manners  of  her  epoch  are  por- 
trayed. *  In  the  composition  of  my 
comedies,'  she  writes  to  Novikoff,' 
*  I  have  taken  all  my  conceptions 
of  character  exclusively  from  my 
oiwn  country,  and  thxis,  without 
quitting  home,  have  found  in  it 
alone  materials  for  satire  sufficiently 
abundant  for  a  pen  far  more  prac- 
tised than  I  can  ever  hope  to  wield.' 
!By  thus  abjuring '  the  traditions 
of  classicism,  and  by  wisely  con- 
fining the  action  of  her  comedies  to 
Her  own  age  and  land,  she  has  in- 
creased rather  than  lessened  their 
interest,  and  given  us  sketches  of 
2ius6ian  life  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury which  for  fidelity  and  com- 
pleteness will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  productions  of  a  Von 
Viezin. 

The  first  published  of  her  plays, 
0  Tempora,  bears  on  its  title-page 
the  ominous  words,  'composed  at 
Yarosloff  during  the  terrible  visita- 
tion of  the  plague,'  and  was  written 
in    1772.      The  plot  is  extremely 
simple,   and  turns  on  the  love  of 
Milksop  for  Christina,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Devout,    whose 
opposition  to  a  poor  match  is  only 
overcome    by    the    clever    though 
rather    stagy   manoeuvres    of    his 
friend  Sharp.     The  merit  of  the 
piece  resides  in  the  delineation  of 
its  three  leading  characters :  Mrs. 
Devout,    Mrs.    Marvel,   and    Mrs. 
Prattle.      Their  names,    which    I 
have  replaced  by  English  equiva- 
lents,^ explain  after  the  manner  of 
old  comedy  their  peculiar  foibles : 
hypocrisy,  superstition,  and  a  love 
of  gossip.     Mrs.  Devout  must  be 
admired  as  the  most  exemplary  of 
women  by  all  those  who    believe 
religion  to  consist  in  outward  cere- 
monies, and  who  indulge  in  long 
prayers,    thinking    they    shall    be 
heard    for    their   much    speaking. 
'  She  keeps  the  fast  days  strictly  ; 
goes  to  church  every  morning ;  takes 
care  to  place  a  taper   before  the 
image  of  her  saint  on  each  festival ; 
will  not  touch  a  piece  of  meat  all 
Lent ;  wears  woollen  dresses — but, 
you  must  know,  it  is  from  stinginess ; 
and  hates  most  heartily  all  who  do 
not    observe    her    rules    of    life.* 
Nothing  but  the  miraculous  will 
go  down  with  Mrs.  Marvel,  who  is 
especially  indignant  at  the  attempt 
made  by  modem  thinkers    to  ex- 
plain the  government  of  the  phy- 
sical world    by  *laws  of  nature.' 
*  Just  so,'  exclaims  the  old  lady,  as 
she    makes    the    same     complaint 
which  theologians  even  in  our  own 


•  The  editor  of  a  weekly  satirical  journal.  The  8ketcher,  which  appeared  finom  1769  to 
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<  in  the  original  Rnseian  :  Xhanskakina,  Ghndickhina,  and  Yiestnikova. 
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ootmtr^  are  still  pleased  to  repeat, 
*you  Delieve  in  nothing  now;  na- 
tore  is  all  in  all  with  yon.'  But 
the  happiest  hit  in  the  whole  piece 
is  the  aoroit  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Devoat  turns  her  long  prayers  to 
her  own  profit.  Though  of  a  good 
family,  she  is  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  and,  accordingly,  whenever 
a  creditor  is  seen  approaching,  mns 
off  to  her  private  chapel,  where  of 
coarse  she  cannot  be  disturbed. 
Once,  indeed,  a  well-timed  bribe 
induced  MarUia,  her  maid,  to  pro- 
ceed boldly  to  the  chapel  and 
announce  the  presence  of  the  un- 
welcome visitor.  *  Thou  godless 
imp,'  shrieked  the  religious  lady  as 
she  threw  at  Martha's  head  her 
heavHy  bound  prayer-book,  *  couldst 
thou  not  choose  a  more  fitting  time  ? 
Must  thou  needs  come,  like  Satan, 
to  tempt  me  with  earthly  vanities 
at  a  moment  when  my  thoughts  are 
fixed  on  heavenly  things,  and  raised 
above  the  grovelling  cares  of  this 
world?'  True  to  her  mission  as 
educational  reformer,  Catherine  has 
made  her  comedy  the  vehicle  of 
exposing  the  more  prominent  de- 
ficiencies in  the  then  prevailing 
systems  of  instruction.  To  teach  a 
woman  even  the  most  elementary 
branches  of  learning,  was  thought 
to  be  not  only  extravagant  but  in- 
jurious. *What  'good  is  there,' 
asks  Mrs.  Marvel,  *  in  a  g^l  know- 
ing how  to  read  and  write  ?  The 
less  she  knows,  the  less  rubbish 
she  will  talk.'  And  the  worthy 
does  not  fail  to  thank  God  that  her 
mother  made  her  promise  never  to 
take  pen  in  hand.  It  was  against 
this  stolid  worship  of  ignorance  that 
Russian  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  to  strive,  and  any 
sameness  there  may  be  in  their 
satire  must  be  attributed  to  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  people 
clung  to  their  old  prejudices  against 
*the  new  learning,'    and  the   re- 


luctance with  which  they  emer^ 
from  the  dark  ages  of  intellectaal 
sloth. 

But  perhaps  this  ignoraiioe,  sot- 
withstanding  its  ^rossness,  was 
better  than  the  fripperies  wluch 
then  passed  current  in  the  ^liioii> 
able  world  as  marks  of  high  breed- 
ing and  good  manners.  In  3frr. 
Orumhle^s  Birthday^  written  in  the 
same  year  as  O  TetnporOy  tlie  af. 
fected  habits  and  conversation  of 
the  educated  classes  are  broadly 
caricatured.  Both  Olympia,  who 
has  just  finished  her  schooling  at 
an  establishment  where  none  but 
daughters  of  the  best  &miLie8  are 
admitted,  and  Fierlyfyschkoff- 
which  may  perhaps  be  tranalated 
Weathercock — a  type  of  the  dandy 
of  the  last  century,  spe^c  &  jargon 
of  their  own,  half  Frencli,  half 
Russian,  the  use  of  which  has  bj 
no  means  disappeared  even  in  the 
present  day.  In  the  fourth  scene 
of  the  first  act,  the  latter  pays  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Grumble,  and  arriviDg 
late,  according  to  his  wont,  ex- 
presses a  fear  to  Priscilla,  the  pretty 
parlour-maid,  and  Anthony,  the 
lackey,  that  he  has  kept  the  dinner 
party  waiting. 

Fieri  I  fear  I  am  a  litUelata  Kn. 
Gromble  is  already  at  dinner  ? 

Prite,  Not  yet,  but  they  are  just  goiitf 
to  sit  down  to  table. 

Fieri  Truly,  this  house  is  adminMy 
managed;  one  is  never  late.  Adrainble, 
ma  /d  /  admirable  I  Come  when  yoa  m 
you  are  always  in  time. 

Prise.  But  what  makes  yoa  w  later 
Where  have  you  been  ?  It  is  not  bTiFiness, 
Xfency,  that  hHS  kept  you? 

Fieri,  Belle  demande/  Where  bare  I 
been  ?  A  ma  toilette,  my  doTft*  i  «w 
toiletU.  Where  else  on  earth  could  oae 
hare  been  at  this  early  hour?  YeBterday. 
I  lost  the  whole  ni^ht  at  cards.  Then  I 
went  me  coucher  at  six  o'clock  aprhmirviu 
got  up  at  one,  and  have  now  «ach  & 
migraine  that  I  can  scarcely  tell  yon  wf 
ill  I  feel;  Hare  you  any  «»  de  Luetf  i 
fear  I  shall  faU— I  am  so  weak-hold  me 
up. 


»  Golouhka,  dove,  is  a  term  of  affection  consUntly  used  by  Russians  in  familiar  coc- 
vorsation. 
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Prise,  Had  yon  not  better  ait  down? 
Sere  is  a  chair. 

Fieri.  Sit  down  there,  and  I  so  weak  I 
At  least,  give  me  an  easy-chair. 

Prise.  Perhaps  you  would  fancy  a  sofa ; 
or  shall  I  fetch  a  bed  ? 

Fieri.  Mafoi  !  I  think  you  had  better. 
Confoundedly  stingy  in  madamenot  to  have 
in  each  room  at  least  one  chaiee  longue. 
Can't  die  of  &tigue  here  with  anything 
like  grace  !  Ah^  mon  Dieu,  quel  temps, 
quels  gens  ! 

Ant.  How,  die  ?  Are  you,  then,  really 
iU? 

Prise.  Perhaps  you  have  been  too  much 
shaken  in  the  carriage. 

Ant.  So  it  would  be  much  better  for 
jou  to  ride  on  horseback. 

Fieri,  {falling  back  in  his  seat)  What, 
I?  I?  MonJheuf  I— to  ride  on  horse- 
back !  The  mere  sight  of  a  man  riding 
fills  me  with  alarm  and  surprise.  How 
can  people  hasarder  their  necks,  and 
trust  tiieir  lives  to  a  beast?  Cela  est  Inen 
ignctie!  For  my  part,  even  when  in  a 
carriage,  I  never  let  them  drive  me  over  a 
bridge  fox  fear  of  accident^  but  get  out  and 
cross  on  foot. 

Prise,  I  am  only  surprised  that  in  this 
cold  weather  you  venture  out  at  all.  Are 
you  not  afraid  the  air  may  ruin  your  com- 
plexion ? 

Fieri.  True,  the  climate  is  detestable 
jtour  nous  autres.    But  ever^  night,  before 

fsing  to  bed,  I  use  the  best  French  pomade, 
ut  {looking  at  Priscilla),  ah,  diablel  ah, 
ah,  ah !  you,  a  young  girl,  ah,  ah,  ah !  in- 
telligent too,  ah,  ah,  ah !  in  the  service  of 
a  la^,  ah,  ah,  ah !  dressed  in  that  simple 
"way,  fi  done  I  ah,  ah,  ah !  a  light  cotton  in 
this  horrible  weather ! 

Prise.  Well,  what  do  you  find  ridiculous 
in  my  dress?  1  wear  what  is  given  me. 
We  are  not  aristocrats,  and  no  one  will 
give  us  credit:  the  tradesmen  know  well 
enough  that  we  cannot  afford  such  rich 
dresses  as  you  nobles  wear. 

Fieri.  Mafoi  !  how  ndiw  you  are,  my 
little  dove!  Do  you  think  I  ever  pay 
tradesmen  ?  Never,  mon  eaur,  never,  on 
my  honour  I  I  never  did  pay,  never  do  pay, 
and  never  shall  pay.  Enough  for  them  if 
they  have  the  honour  of  writing  our  names 
in  their  greasy  books.  JXaUleurs^  it  never 
has  been  the  custom  in  our  family  to  pay 
debts.  My  dear  &ther  never  settled  a 
debt  in  his  life,  and  he  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  I,  like  a  dutifol  son,  follow  his 
example. 

This  frivolity  and  indifference  to 
all  the  serious  purposes  of  life, 
which  resulted  in  many  cases  in  a 
sullen  discontent  with  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Gbvemment  to  en- 


lighten the  people,  is  still  more 
strongly  exhibited  in  Mrs.  Grumble 
herself.  Foolish,  vain,  and  fickle, 
she  believes  in  any  story,  however 
absurd,  provided  only  it  be  di- 
rected against  the  Government. 
Two  rakes  are  anxious  to  secure 
the  hands  of  her  daughters,  Olym- 
pia  and  Christina,  in  order  to  re- 
pair their  shattered  fortunes.  To 
win  the  good  opinion  of  the  mother, 
they  are  never  at  a  loss  in  inventing 
some  marvellous  tale,  designed  to 
expose  the  ne&rious  character  of 
the  Empress  and  her  chief  advisers. 
It  is  with  this  object  that  they 
persuade  her,  '  that  in  a  few  months 
a  law  will  be  promulgated  for- 
bidding any  marriages  for  the  space 
of  ten  years.'  In  despair  lest  her 
daughters  should  be  left  on  her 
hands,  she  readily  gives  her  con- 
sent, and  is  only  anxious  that  the 
weddings  should  take  place  with- 
out delay.  Of  course,  after  the 
maimer  of  comedies,  all  ends  hap- 
pily. The  cheat  is  discovered,  and 
the  daughters  are  united  to  a  wor- 
thy pair,  whose  love,  for  five  mortal 
acts,  has  been  thwarted  in  every 
possible  way. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  notice 
at  any  length  the  remaining  dra- 
matic productions  of  Catherine. 
One  of  them,  entitled  A  Pretty 
Basketful  of  Linen,  is  a  translation,  or 
rather  adaptation,  of  Shakespeare's 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The  per- 
sonages all  bear  Russian  names,  and 
our  old  friend  Falstaff  is  trans- 
formed into  Polcadoff,  or  Halftnn. 
The  aim  of  the  piece  is  to  satirise 
that  inordinate  love  for  everything 
French  which  then,  as  now,  so 
widely  prevailed  among  the  upper 
classes  of  Russian  society.  Like  Pol- 
cadoff, they  live  more  abroad  than 
they  do  at  home,  but  their  experi- 
ences of  foreign  life  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  acquaintanceships  with 
actresses  of  undoubtful  birth  but 
very  doubtful  life,  and  the  sole  re. 
suit  of  their  travels  is  that  they  are 
able  to  introduce  at  all  times  and  on 
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all  occasioiis  into  their  conversation 
references  to  how  things  are  man- 
aged '  chez  nous  a  Pom.'  Nor  is  this 
the  only  play  in  which  Catherine 
has  taken  Shakespeare  for  her 
guide.  The  tragedy  of  Rimch,  as 
its  title-page  distinctly  informs  ns, 
is  '  modelled  on  the  historical  plays 
of  Shakespeare  withont  observing 
the  ordinary  mles  of  the  classicsJ 
drama.'  Critics  have  pointed  ont 
how  close  a  resemblance  there  is 
between  the  sentiments  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Burick,  and  the  Tnaxims 
on  education  and  government  laid 
down  by  Catherine  herself  in  the 
Royal  Instructions,  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  piece  is  to  glorify  Burick, 
Bussia's  first  Ghrand  Duke,  to  whom 
is  ascribed  aU  those  virtues  which 
were  once  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
alienable attributes  of  kingship. 
Gostomysl,  Prince  of  Novgorod  feel- 
ing that  his  days  are  drawing  to  a 
close  and  conscious  of  the  perils 
that  threaten  the  commonwealth, 
advises  the  elders  of  the  people  to 
choose  Burick,  a  Varangian  chief- 
tain, as  his  successor.  This  they 
do ;  but  a  few  years  later,  Yadim, 
the  late  prince's  grandson,  heads  a 
revolt  against  the  new  ruler,  by 
whom  he  is  first  conquered,  and 
then  freely  pardoned.  But,  spite 
of  its  wholesome  morality,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  drama  is  dull; 
there  is  far  too  much  sermonising 
and  far  too  little  action;  and  the 
excellencies  of  the  hero  are  enforced 
with  such  persistency  and  at  such 
great  length,  that  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  not 
been,  on  the  stage  at  least,  so 
faultless  a  character. 

IV.    SUMAEOKOFF. 
The    drama  in  its  earliest  form, 
that  of  Mysteries,  was  introduced 
into   Bussia  from  Poland  in    the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.^ 


They  were  known  under  the  name 
of  Beligious  Dialogues,  or  Bimplj 
as  Histories,  and  were  at  firsts- 
clusively  played  in  moiiasteneg; 
nor  is  it  tul  1603  that  we  read  of 
their  being  performed  by  students 
in  the  universities  and  public  Bchook 
The  language  in  which  they  were 
written  was  either  Polish  or  I^tm. 
The  earliest  Latin  Dialogue  tkt 
has  come  down  to  our  days  is  en- 
titled  Adam,  and  bears  on  its  title- 
page  the  date  of  1507:  the  earliest 
in  Polish  is,  The  L0e  of  the  Savmr 
from  His  Entry  into  Jenmlm^  and 
was  composed  by  a  Dominican  of 
Cracow  in  the  year  1533.  The 
latter  describes  the  dosing  eroits 
in  Christ's  earthly  career  Bominntelj 
that  it  consists  of  108  scenes,  and  do 
less  than  four  days  were  reqniicd 
to  act  it.  So  far,  the  history  of  the 
early  drama  in  Bussia  does  not  difft? 
from  that  of  other  countries.  Bnt 
there  was  another  class  of  diamatic 
representations  peculiar  to  BosBia, 
and  which  were  as  essentially  popa- 
lar  as  the  Mysteries  were  eccled- 
astical.  These  were  exhibited  in  1 
kind  of  perambulating  show,  called 
vert^^  and  divided  into  tbee 
storeys ;  the  first  and  third  of  which 
were  occupied  by  the  performing 
figures,  the  middle  one  being  d^ 
voted  to  the  machinery  necessaij 
to  put  the  marionettes  in  motion. 
They  formed  the  chief  attraction 
at  the  large  fairs  held  in  the  prm- 
cipal  cities  of  the  empire  doling 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the 
card  figures  consisted  of  the  Yir^ 
Joseph,  the  Saviour,  Angels,  Shep- 
herds, and  the  Magi.  As  might 
be  expected  j&om  the  time  of  year 
when  the  performances  took  place^ 
the  Nativity  and  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  usually  formed  the 
subject  of  these  plays.  To  repre- 
sent the  latter,  a  slight  change  was 
made  in  the  characters.    In  addi- 


'  For  this  and  other  tacts  relating  to  the  early  drama  in  Bussia,  see  Pekarsl^'ft 
Mvateries  and  the  Ancient  Theatre  in  Bussia;  TiechouraToflfs  Origin  of  the  i?w««s 
Ineatre ;  and  Galachoff*s  History  of  Russian  Jjiteratwre. 
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tion  to  those  enumerated  above, 
there  appeared  on  the  stage  Herod, 
Death  ux  the  shape  of  a  skeleton, 
and  the  Devil,  who  came  in  at  the 
end  to  carry  off  the  soul  of  the 
godless  monarch.  Like  the  Myste- 
ries, these  plays  were  at  first  of  a 
strictly  rehgions  character,  and 
then  gradually  changed  into  rade 
satires  on  contemporary  life  and 
manners.  In  their  earlier  form,  they 
were  patronised  by  the  clergy,  who 
constantly  lent  their  churches  for 
these  penormances,  but  later  they 
"were  strictly  forbidden.  The  se- 
verest ecclesiastical  prohibitions, 
however,  were  of  no  avail,  and  they 
continued  to  enjoy  general  popular 
£avour  till  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  Not  that  the  Church 
ever  neglected  the  drama  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  people.  It 
had  its  three  annual  scenic  festi- 
vities or  acts.  The  first  represented 
the  delivery  of  the  Three  Children 
from,  the  furnace  of  fire,  and  was 
played  at  Christmas  both  in  Moscow 
and  Novgorod ;  the  second,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  repre- 
sented theentrv  of  the  Saviour  into 
Jemsalem,  and  was  performed  on 
Palm  Sunday ;  the  third,  played  on 
Sunday  in  Carnival  Week,  was 
preceded  by  reUgious  ceremonies 
of  unusual  solemnity  and  repre- 
sented the  final  judgment. 

But  very  few  of  these  Mysteries 
have  been  preserved.  Those  that 
we  possess  are  characterised  by 
pecmiarities  which  we  remark  in 
our  English  miracle-plays  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
There  is  a  similar  confusion  of  the 
terms  tragedy  and  comedy  in  their 
titles,  an  equally  profound  indiffer- 
ence to  chronology,  and  a  like 
mixture  of  real  with  imaginary 
personages.  Thus,  the  comedy  of 
Holof ernes  arid  Judithj  performed  at 
Moscow  in  1672,  promises  on  its 
title-page  to  show  'howtheempi'ess 
ELUalemes  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
emperor.*  In  the  *  pitiful  comedy  * 
of  Adam  a/nd  Eve^  printed  at  Kieff 


some  two  or  three  years  later,  it  is 
only  the  prologue  that  is  strictly 
concerned  with  the  story  of  our  first 
parents :  the  four  acts,  of  which  it 
is  composed,  being  devoted  to  the 
exploits  of  Alexis  Michaelovitch, 
and  both  Biblical  and  allegorical 
personages  mingle  freely  with  his- 
torical characters  throughout  the 
drama.  Some  of  them  were  written 
with  a  polemical  object.  The 
author  of  The  Martyrdom  of  Stephen^ 
evidently  a  Catholic,  thus  divulges 
the  intention  with  which  his  play 
was  produced,  when  he  tells  us  in 
the  prologue  that '  Peter  was  unde- 
servedly deprived  of  his  supremacy,' 
and  further  dilates  on  the  'juggling 
tricks '  of  Sophia,  who,  contnury  to 
all  justice,  had  'usurped  her  brother's 
rights.' 

It  is,  however,  to  the  vertep  that 
we  trace  the  origin  of  the  modem 
Russian  theatre.  As  has  been 
already  remarked,  these  shows  &om 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  began  to  lose  their  exclu- 
sively religious  character,  and  in 
place  of  Biblical  legends  represented 
humorous  scenes,  in  which  the 
history  and  follies  of  the  period 
were  broadly  caricatured.  This 
latter  form  of  drama  corresponds  to 
the  English  Interludes.  Of  those 
which  have  been  preserved,  the 
majority  have  at  least  one  rascolniJc 
among  their  personages,  the  opposi- 
tion made  by  these  sectarians  to  the 
reforms  inaugurated  by  the  Govern- 
ment affording  an  unfailing  theme 
of  satire.  In  one  of  them,  the  ras^ 
colniJe  laments  the  backslidings  of  an 
age,  which  had  so  far  relapsed  from 
the  pure  faith  that  '  even  old  be- 
lievers began  to  wear  short  coats  in 
lieu  of  the  long  flowing  robe,  and  to 
shave  their  beards ;'  innovations 
sufficiently  startling  to  justify  the 
prediction  that  'before  long  anti- 
christ will  appear  on  earth.'  These 
references  enable  us  to  fix  approxi- 
mately the  date  of  its  composition, 
since  in  1705  an  imperial  decree 
was  issued,  recommending  and  in 
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some  oases  commanding  Oovemment 
clerks  to  adopt  the  foreign  mode  of 
dress  and  to  shave  the  beard.  This 
edict  provoked  so  much  opposition, 
that  a  certain  priest,  named  Eos- 
tovsky ,  was  requested  by  the  autho- 
rities to  write  a  tract,  On  the  Image 
and  Likeness  of  Ood  in  Man,  in 
vvhich  a  number  of  learned  argu- 
ments are  adduced  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Fathers  to  prove  that  the 
beard  may  be  cut  off  without  im- . 
perilling  salvation  or  losing  the 
marks  of  our  heavenly  origin. 

As  early  as  1721,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  students  of  all  public  semi- 
naries '  should  play  comedies  twice 
in  the  year.'  Nor  were  these  plays 
restricted  to  Mysteries  or  even  In- 
terludes, but  included  translations 
and  adaptations  from  the  works  of 
foreign  dramatists.  Moliere  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  favourite 
author.  Le  Medecvn  mdlgrS  lui  and 
Les  prScietises  lUdicules  were  both 
played  the  same  year  at  the  Moscow 
Acadeipy.  Among  the  public 
schools,  the  Cadet  Corps  at  St. 
Petersburg  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  the  zeal  with  which  its 
teachers  promoted  the  study  of 
the  modem  languages  and  litera- 
tures. These  efforts  were  not  lost 
upon  the  pupils,  who  formed  among 
themselves  an  Amateur  Literary 
Society,  the  members  of  which  were 
accustomed  to  meet  once  a  week 
and  to  read  original  compositions 
in  prose  and  verse.  There  was  one 
pupil  whose  papers  were  considered 
to  be  of  sudi  superior  merit  that 
they  were  submitted  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Corps,  and  a  selection  from 
the  best  of  them  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  establishment. 
The  name  of  this  pupil  was  Alex- 
ander Sumarokoff,  destined  to  be- 
come illustrious  in  the  history  of  the 


literature  of   his  oountrj  as  'the 
founder  of  the  Russian  theatre.'^ 

Alexander  Petrovitch  Somarokoff 
was  bom  at  St.  Petersborg  id  17  iS, 
and  entered  the  Cadet  Corps  in  his 
fourteenth  year.  His  am.bitbiLiras 
naturally  excited  by  the  sped&l 
marks  of  favour  with  which  his 
first  productions  had  been  recaved 
at  the  Corps,  and,  on  qnitdng 
school  in  1740,  he  commeiiced 
writing  for  tiiie  stage,  taking  the 
plays  of  Eacine  and  Yolture  as  his 
models.  The  first  result  of  his 
labours  was  a  tragedy  entitled 
Khoreffy  which  was  played  in  1 747  by 
royal  command  at  the  palace  in 
presence  of  the  Empress  Elisabeth. 
Among  the  audience  was  the  son  of 
a  Yarosloff  tradesman,  named  Vol- 
koff.  The  performance  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that,  od 
returning  to  his  native  town,  he 
hired  a  coach-house,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  friends,  ga^e  a 
series  of  theatrical  entertaannieiit& 
The  building  was  in  truth  but  a 
sorry  one ;  the  pieces  played  of  do 
literary  value;  the  sceneiy  most 
meagre  in  quantity  and  kind ;  the 
actors  ill-trained  provincial  ama- 
teurs; but  happily  the  audiences 
were  too  uncritical  to  notice  these 
shortcomings,  and  the  undertakiiig 
proved  so  successful  that  within  a 
few  years  a  regular  theatre  ™ 
built,  and  Volkoff  appointed  its 
director.  In  1756  a  theatre  vas 
opened  at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the 
management  of  Sumarokoff,  the 
principal  actor  being  Volkoff,  who 
IS  described  by  no  mean  authority 
as  ^  a  man  of  good  parts  and  liberal 
education.'®  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  among  the  plays  pro- 
duced were  an  adaptation  of  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet  by  Sumarokoff,  ia 
which  the  original  is  very  closely 
followed,  and  a  prose  translation  of 


'  The  title  is  denied  him  by  GalAchoff  and  other  critics  on  the  plea  that»  befbi«  b« 
commenced  writing,  relieioos  plays  were  performed  in  the  unirenities  and  j^^^^ 
schools.  But  a  national  theatre,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
existed  before  the  production  of  Sitmaroko£F*8  Khortff. 

*  Quoted  by  GaLEiohoff  &om  Yon  Viesin,  History  ^Susaian  LUeraiwe,  i.  366. 
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J'ulius     Ocesar     by    an     nnknown 
Tvriter.      Samarokoff  occupied  the 
place  of  director  till  176 1;  but,  to 
Jud^    from    the  complaints  with 
Tv^hioh  his  letters  to  Schuvaloff  and 
others  are  filled,  the  post  was  as 
laborious  as  it  was  thankless.  On  one 
occasion,  for  example,  he  piteously 
and  comicallj  remarks, '  Many  a  man 
lias  been  made  a  drunkard  by  good 
fortune;  will  it  be  astonishing  if  lam 
<iriven  to  drink  by  my  troubles  ? '  * 
The  majority,  however,  of  his  mis- 
Tortunes  must  be  attri]3uted  to  his 
vain  and    domineering    character, 
and  to  the  exaggerated  estimate  he 
liad   formed    of   his   own   genius. 
Owing  to  the  mean  and  petulant 
jealousy  with  which  he  regarded 
every  one  of  his  more  eminent  con- 
temporaries, he  was  involved  during 
bis  whole  life  in  quarrels  with  all 
iBvho  ventured  to  diispute  his  supre- 
macy in  the  world  of  letters.    These 
quarrels  were  not  seldom  charac- 
terised by  a  brutality  that  shows  to 
what  a  degree  he  was  envious  of 
any  celebrity  that  did  notfiEdl  to  his 
own     share.       *  Thank    God,*    he 
exclaimed    as  he   stood  over    the 
grave    of    Lomonosoff,    'the    fool 
is  quieted  at  last,  and  the  cur  will 
bark  no  more.'    But,  at  least,  Su- 
marokoff    was    impartial    in    his 
hatreds;  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  the   name  of  a  single 
Russian  writer  of  the  period  who 
was  not  at  one  time  or  another  ex- 
posed to  his  abuse,  and  equally  dif- 
licult  to  select  one  of  his  letters  in 
which  he  does  not  complain  of  some 
one  or  some  thin^.     He  regarded 
himself  as '  the  Bacme  of  the  North,' 
and   did   not  wish  any  plays   but 
those  of  his  own  composition  to  be 
put  on  the  stage  of  his  theatre,  and 
pestered  the  Court  so  terribly  with 
his  grumbling  regrets  about  *  neg- 
lected genius,'  that  poor  Catherine 
once  exclaimed  with    more    truth 
than  politeness,  '  The  man  is  out  of 


his  mind,  and  will  always  be  a  con- 
ceited ass.'  And  though  the  ver- 
dict may  be  harsh,  it  is  more  than 
justified  by  the  ludicrously  extrava- 
gant praises  which  Sumarokoff  was 
pleased  to  lavish  on  himself.  '  Not 
alone  in  the  drama,'  he  boastingly 
exclaims,  *but  in  every  kind  of 
poetry,  I  am  the  only  author  in  all 
Bussia;'  and,  together  with  some 
complimentary  verses  addressed  to 
Catherine,  he  sent  a  letter,  in  which 
he  complacently  reminds  her  that 
*  the  reign  of  Augustus  has  found 
its  Horace.'  Shortly  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  director  of  the 
theatre,  he  removed  to  Moscow, 
where  he  composed  his  tragedy, 
Demetrius  the  Pretender,  brides 
three  comedies,  which  were  in- 
tended to  '  purify  and  reform  the 
dissolute  habits  and  crass  igno- 
rance '  of  that  city.  '  Alas  !  Mos- 
cow* requires  a  hundred  Molieres, 
and  I  am  alone,'  purs  the  poor 
comedian.  But  to  all  such  whim- 
perings his  patients  might  reason- 
ably have  replied,  *  Physician,  heal 
thyself.'  For,  tortured  with  the 
idea  that  his  mighty  genius  was 
not  duly  appreciated,  harassed  by 
domestic  troubles  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  her  home  by  his  wife,  and 
seriously  inconvenienced  by  a  mass 
of  heavy  debte,  Sumarokoff  sought 
relief  in  deep  potations,  and  his 
unwise  and  excessive  intemperance 
no  doubt  accelerated  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1777. 
Sumarokoff  occupies  the  same 
position  in  the  dramatic  literature 
as  Lomonosoff  in  the  lyrical  poetry 
of  Bussia.  They  were  the  first  to 
accept  the  French  classics  as  models 
of  literary  excellence ;  but  whilst, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  in 
many  of  the  odes  of  Lomonosoff 
we  note  the  presence  of  poetical 
feeling,  there  is  an  utter  absence  of 
genuine  inspiration  in  the  tragedies 
of    Sumarokoff.    In    spite  of   his 


■  The  flame  complaint  is  repeated  ad  nauseam  in  hie  letters  to  Schuralofl^  which  have 
recently  been  collected  and  edited  by  Professor  Qrot. 
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slavisli  observance  of  the  three 
unities,  and  all  those  other  laws  by 
which  the  pseado- classicists  had 
reduced  poetry  to  a  mere  mechani- 
cal art,  his  imitation  is  at  the  best 
but  a  surface  one.  No  shackles 
could  bind  the  free  working  of  the 
genius  of  a  Racine;  but  Sumaro- 
kofP,  though  he  could  reproduce  the 
form,  had  none  of  the  spirit  of 
Bacine.  His  tragedies  represent 
one  passion,  nerer  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  man  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions; they  describe  a  feeling, 
rather  than  show  us  human  nature 
modified  and  influenced  by  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  indi- 
vidual life.  As  with  Bacine,  love 
is  the  prevailing  passion  in  the 
tragedies  of  the  Russian  dramatist. 
But  whilst  the  love  of  Hermione 
has  its  subtle  characteristics  which 
distinguish  and  separate  it  from  the 
love  of  Roxiana,  however  Sumaro- 
koff  may  christen  his  heroines,  they 
all  love  and  express  their  love  in  one 
and  the  same  stereoiyped  fashion. 
There  is  no  individuality  in  their 
utterances ;  there  is  no  reason,  be- 
yond the  caprice  of  the  poet,  why 
the  speeches  of  an  Olga  should  not 
be  assigned  to  an  Osnielda.  Racine 
has  been  often  reproached  with 
turning  his  Romans  and  Greeks 
into  iVenchmen.  We  cannot  ac- 
cuse Sumarokoff  of  having  trans- 
formed them  into  Russians.  His 
characters  belong  to  no  nation  and 
to  no  age.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
Russian  names,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  their  sentiments,  their  speech, 
or  their  actions  which  can  be 
brought  into  harmony  either  with 
the  time  in  which  they  lived  or 
with  the  people  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  represent.  Beyond 
their  names  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  Russian  about  them.  The 
success  which,  with  all  their  short- 
comings, Sumarokoff's  tragedies 
for  a  long  time  enjoyed,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  unlike  those  of  Lo- 


monosoff,  they  are  not  smply  dL 
dactic,  but  abound  with  8ihLatioD& 
that  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  stage.  The  tnie 
integrity  of  plot  may  not  alwayi 
be  well  sustained ;  but  there  ifi  at 
least  action  and  movement  in  his 
plays.  Most  of  them  have  two  or 
three  *  farewell  scenes,'  which,  ac- 
cording to  Karamsin,  formed  Su. 
marokoff 's  strong  point ;  and  Ca- 
therine, in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Voltaire,  eulogises  their  tendem«s 
and  pathos.  ^^  Another  reason  for 
their  former  popularity  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  thoronghnKs 
with  which  they  reflect  the  ideas 
of  the  eighteenth  ceutuiy.  Thus, 
in  Demetrius  the  Pretender  we  hare 
a  long  diatribe  against  the  abuses 
of  the  Papal  power;  whilst  in 
another  of  his  dramas,  entitled 
Mstieslaff,  the  chief  character  is 
little  more  than  the  mouthpiece  of 
Montesquieu,  whose  opinions  on 
love,  honour,  and  education  are 
almost  literally  reproduced. 

After  what  has  been  said,  thece 
can  be  no  necessity  to  dwell  in 
detail  on  each  separate  diama. 
They  are  extremely  numerous,  bnt 
are  all  marked  by  the  same  cha- 
racteristics. Some  of  them,  as 
Khoreffy  Demetnus  the  Pretenderj 
and  Mstieslaff,  profess  to  be  histori- 
cal tragedies;  though,  firom  the 
freedom  the  poet  has  employed  in 
treating  historical  erents,  they 
scarcely  deserve  the  name.  In 
Khoreff  we  have  the  stoiy  of  Kie, 
the  reputed  founder  of  Kieff,  whose 
brother  Khoreff  falls  in  love  with 
Osnielda,  the  captive  daughter  of 
Zavloch,  governor  of  the  city. 
His  love  is  discovered ;  and  Kie, 
fearful  lest  the  charms  of  Oanidda 
should  have  overcome  the  patriot- 
ism of  his  brother,  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  lead  out  a  lai^g©  force 
against  her  fether,  determines  to 
put  her  to  death.  The  resolve  is 
barely  executed  when  the  sword  of 


"  Galachoff,  History  of  Russian  Literature,  i.  372. 
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the   defeated  rebel  is  brought  to 
Eae  by  a  herald  from  his  brother. 
Khoreff,  on  hearing  of  the  suspi- 
cions to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
and  their  cruel  result,  kills  himself 
in  despair.     This  conflict  between 
love  and  duty,  which  constitutes 
the  leading  idea  in  Khoreff^  is  again 
represented,  though   under  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  in    the  tragedy  of 
Semiera,     Oleg  has  wrested  Kieff 
from  the  hands  of  Oscold,  its  reign- 
ing   prince ;    and    the    dethroned 
monarch,  haying  vainly  attempted 
to  recover  his  lost  authority,  is  cast 
into  prison  and  condemned  to  death. 
In  the  meantime,  Bostislaff,  Ole^s 
son,  has  become  enamoured  of  Se- 
nuera,  the  daughter  of  Oscold,  and, 
moved  by  her  piteous  prayers,  de- 
termines to  fi^e  her  father.     But 
v^hen  the  liberated  chieftain,  at  the 
head  of  those  nobles  who  still  re- 
mained    faithful     to     his     cause, 
matches  against  Oleg,  the  claims  of 
patriotism  and  duly,  for  a  while 
silenced  by  the  voice  of  love,  re- 
sume their  sway,  and  it  is  Bostis- 
laff  who,  by  his  daring  and  bravery, 
defeats  the  enemy  and  saves  his 
father  in  the  very  thick   of   the 
bloody  fight.    It  will  be  observed 
that  here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
Sumarokoff  has  borrowed  from  his 
fiskvourite  Voltaire,  and  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the 
situation  in  whichHostislaff  is  placed 
and  that  which  Tite  occupies  in 
Voltaire's  Brute.      Love — that   is, 
the   sentimental  aflfectation  which 
frequently  usurps  the  name  of  love 
— ^forms  the  subject  of  Demeirius 
the  Pretender.  Demetrius  has  grown 
tired  of  his  Polish  wife,  and  fixes 
his  affection  on  Eisenia,  the  daughter 
of  Shouisky,  one  of  his  nobles  ;  but 
the  maiden's  previous  betrothal  to  a 
young  Qalician  prince  is  a  fatal  hind- 
rance to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
desireB.    Baffled  in  his  attempts  to 
turn  her  from  her  earlier  love,  the 
tynmt  determines  to  vent  his  dis- 
pleasure   on    Shouisky;    and    the 
Utter,  driven  to    extremities,  fo- 


ments an  insurrection  among  the- 
nobles.  They  are  only  too  glad  to 
seize  any  pretext  for  avenging  the 
numberless  wrongs  they  have  had 
to  endure  under  the  cruel  rule  of 
the  Pretender,  and  the  revolt  soon 
assumes  such  serious  proportions 
that  Demetrius,  to  avoid  idling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  slays 
himself.  After  his  wonted  fisushion, 
Sumarokoff  has  completely  falsified 
history;  and  Demetrius — ^who  in 
reality  was  a  merciful  and  tolerant 
sovereign — is  represented  as  a  vil- 
lain of  the  blackest  dye.  As  an 
example  of  the  melodramatic  and 
bombastic  style  in  which  the  whole 
tragedy  is  written,  I  may  quote  the- 
soliloquy  pronounced  by  the  hero 
at  the  moment  when  he  hears  the 
revolted  nobles  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  his  palace ;  many  of  the 
ideas  in  which,  as  the  English 
reader  will  not  isXL  to  remark,, 
are  borrowed  .from  Shakespeare's 
lUchard  lU. : 

The  crown  no  more  holds  finnly  on  my  head,. 
And  the  end  of  all  my  greatness  is  at  hand. 
Each  moment  I  await  the  sudden  change. 
Oh,  thieatening  walls  of  Kremlin  palace, 
Hethinks,  each    hour   I   hear   ye   plead 

against  me : 
Malefactor!  thou  art  our  enemy  and  aU 

the  country's  curse ; 
The  citizens  cry  out,  We  have  been  despoiled 

by  thee; 
And  the  temples  sob  forth,  We  have  been. 

deluged  with  blood. 
All  the  fair  pleasaunces  round  Moscow  lie 

waste. 
And  hell  from  its  lowest  depth  has  oped  its 

mouth  upon  me. 
I  see  the  dreary  steep  that  leads  to  Hades, 
I    see    the   tortured   ghosts   that    people 

Tartarus, 
I  see  and  feel  already  the  flames  of  Gehenna. 
I  gaze  up  to  heaven,  the  blissful  seats  of 

Paradise, 
Where  good  tsars  rest,  in  all  the  beauty  of 

nature, 
And  angels  embathe  them  with  the  dew  of 

Paradise. 
But  to  me,  the  accursed,  what  hope  remains  ? 
There  I  shall  be  tortured,  even  as  I  am 

tortured  here. 
No  longer  a  crowned  monarch  in  his  royal 

ci*^y»  ,   . 

But  an  outlawed  criminal  tormented  in. 

hell, 
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I  now  perish,  even  as  my  people  have 

penshed  through  me. 
flee,  tyiant,  flee!  bnt  whom  to  flee?  my- 
self: 
For  I  see  none  other  here  but  myself. 
Flee  I  but  whither  ?  thou  bearest  thy  bell 

about  with  thee." 
The  assassin  is  upon  thee,  flee !  but  I  am 

that  assassin. 
Thus  do  I  fear  myself  and  mine  own  shadow. 
Vengeance !  but  on  whom  ?  myself :  avemre 

myselfl 
I  love  myself;  yet  wherefore  I  love  myself, 

I  cannot  say. 
All  tilings  ciy  out  against  me :— plunder- 

ings,  perverted  judgments. 
Each  bloody  crime,  all  with  one  voice  cry 

upon  me. 
My  life  is  a  curse,  my  death  a  bleesing,  to 

every  man. 
How  I  envy  the  lot  of  the  veiy  poorest  of 

my  subjects ! 
For  the  b^gar  in  his  poverty  will  at  times 

find  rest, 
While  I  upon  a  throne   cannot   find   a 

moment's  peace. 
Be  patient  then,  and  vanquish,  even  as 

thou  didst  win  thy  throne  by  treachery ; 
Plague,  and  be  plagued :  live,  and  die,  a 

tyrant. 

The  comedies  of  Sumarokoff— 
The  Usurer;  The  Guardian;  Tresso- 
tinvuSf  or  the  Pedant,  being  the 
principal  ones — ^never  enjoyed  the 
popalariiy  which  was  for  a  time 
extended  to  his  tragedies,  and  have 
long  been  forgotten.  They  are 
bacfly  constmctal,  so  far  as  plot  is 
concerned,  and  are  equally  weak 
in  characterisation;  and  the  vices, 
against  which  they  are  directed,  are 
not  80  much  exposed  in  action  as 
denounced  in  elaborate  tirades. 
Not  unfrequently,  these  tirades  are 
couched  in  language  that  is  more 
appropriate  to  invective  than  to 
satire:  as,  where  he  speaks  of 
lawyers,  his  special  object  of  aver- 
sion,  as  *  descendants  of  Ham,'  and 
^ bosom  friends  of  the  Devil;'  or 
where  he  declares  that  the  only 
eflfect  produced  by  the  reforms  of 
Peter  on  the  nobuity  had  been  *  to 


change  them  from  powdered  meD 
to  powdered  apes.'    The  vices  which 
he  mostly  castigates  are  the  same 
as  those  that  had  already  provoked 
the  satire  of  a  Kantemier  and  a 
Catherine;  but  his  gall  is  chiefly 
excited  by  the  oormption  which  in 
his  time  generally  prevailed  among 
the  judges.     *  A  corrupt  judge,'  he 
angrily  exclaims,  '  is  worse  than  a 
thief,   worse    than  the  fonl^  of 
reptiles,'    It  required,  however,  a 
century  of  satirists  before  public 
opinion    in    Russia  became  suffi- 
ciently prenounced  to  compel  the 
legislator  to  free  the  administration 
of  justice  from  venal  partiality,  and 
to  make  the  magistrate  the  josi 
decider  between  right  and  wrong. 
What  Sumarokoff  himself  thought 
of  his  genius,  and  how  highly  he  va. 
lued  the  services  he  claimed  to  hare 
rendered  to  the  development  of  dra- 
matic art  in  Russia^  we  know.  *  That 
which  Athens  once  possessed,  and 
Paris  now  possesses,'  he  writes  tith 
a  calm  assurance  peculiar  to  him- 
self ,  '  Russia  now  enjoys,  thanks  to 
my  labours.    That  which  Germany, 
spite  of  her  many  writers,  has  not 
yet  obtained,  a  national  drama^  I 
alone  have  created  in  a  ooantiy 
where  the  art  of  literature  is  onlj  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  and  whose 
language   has  only   now  acquired 
purity  and  polish.'    Unfortunately, 
posterity  has  refused  to   endorse 
this  extravagant  eulogy,  and  has 
chosen  rather  to  accept  the  severe 
but  merited  verdict  of  the  greatest 
of  Russian  critics,  and  to  regard 
Sumarokoff  as  '  a  poor  litterateuT]  a 
conceited,    talentless    versifier;  a 
weak,  contemptible  thinker,  atterlj 
ignorant  of   the    higher   laws  of 
art.'»« 

C.  E.  TUBSEE. 
St.  PiTSBSBUBa:  AprU  1877. 


"  Compare  Marlow'a  Fai«<  : 

*  Where  we  are  is  hell ; 

1.  -D  V    ,-     ^  „      ^r  ^^®"  ^^^  "'  *^«™  ^«  ^^^^  over  be.' 
»  Behnsky,  Collected  Works,  i.  478. 
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IF  the  newnesB  of  colonies  like 
Canada  and  the  Cape  strikes  a 
student  of  English  migrations,  that 
of  the  Anstralian  and  New  Zealand 
colonies  must  do  so  still  more.  As 
colonies  in  the  modem  acceptation 
of  the  term,  not  one  of  these  is 
two  generations  old,  and  even  as  a 
penal  settlement  New  Sonth  Wales 
— ^the  mother  colony,  as  it  is  fond  of 
being  styled — only  dates  from  just 
ninety  years  ago.  For  a  long  time 
the  magnificent  continent  now  di- 
vided amongst  five  independent  colo- 
nial establishments,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouringisland  of  Tasmania,  lav 
neglected  in  the  fashion  common  wim 
English  Governments.  Their  only 
use  in  the  estimation  of  these  Govern- 
ments  was  as  a  convenient  place  for 
the  deportation  of  the  home  crimi- 
nals, of  whom  our  admirable  civili- 
sation famished  a  substantial  annual 
supply.  Hence,  for  the  first  half- 
century  of  their  existence  the  Aus- 
tralian settlements  attracted  few  re- 
spectable inhabitants,  and  gave  next 
to  no  sign  of  their  future  greatness 
and  commercial  activity.  In  1825 
fully  one-third  of  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales  was  composed  of 
convicts;  and  at  the  time  of  the  first 
gold  discoveries,  in  1851,  the  entire 
inhabitants  of  that  colony,  which 
then  comprised  both  Victoria  and 
Queensland,  did  not  number  200,000. 
So  with  the  other  settlements  which 
now  exist  as  independent  colonies. 
Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
said  to  have  been  originally  dis- 
covered by  a  Dutch  navigator  named 
Tasman  in  1642,  and  which  was  sub- 
sequently visited  by  both  French  and 
English  ships  beH)re  England  £ew- 
tened  on  it  as  a  convict  prison,  ranks 
next  in  age  to  New  South  Wales. 
Yet  it  had  not  10,000  inhabitants 
in  1825,  at  which  date  Queensland, 


Western  and  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  had  not,  one  may  say, 
been  heard  of.  In  short,  a  genera- 
tion ago,  or  hardly,  the  entire  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Australasia  did  not 
probably  number  more  than  300,000, 
if  so  many,  and  to-day  they  exceed 
2,000,000. 

This  is  newness  and  expansion 
united  in  a  fashion  which  the  world 
has  never  seen  before,  and,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  migrations 
frx)m  the  mother-country  to  America^ 
Africa,  and  Asia,  offers  food  for  much 
speculation.  By  what  extraordinary 
force  was  the  English  race  suddenly 
stimulated  into  an  expansivenesa 
which  made  it  found  nations,  and^ 
as  it  were,  overrun  the  world  aJmost 
within  the  space  of  at  most  two 
generations  ?  Here  we  have  lived 
for  many  centuries  cooped  up  in 
great  measure  within  these  islands, 
mcreasing  in  numbers  but  slowly, 
and  seeing  other  races  distance  us 
in  the  task  of  subduing  the  savae& 
and  solitai^  places  of  the  earth,  till 
suddenly  m  these  latter  days  we 
have  overflowed  in  all  directions, 
and,  outstripping  every  competitor, 
have  planted  English-speaking  com- 
munities east  and  west  and  south. 
We  have  done  this,  too,  without 
betraying  any  signs  of  exhaustion 
at  home,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
every  fresh  offshoot  have  increased 
in  prosperity,  wealth,  and  numbers 
beyond  all  precedent.  This  is  a 
verv  remarkable  fact,  which  is 
perhaps  yet  too  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  new  modem  life  to 
be  easily  explained;  but  it  must 
make  us  at  least  cautious  in  coming 
to  hasiy  conclusions  as  to  the  future 
of  most  of  these  offshoots.  We  dare 
not  affirm  positively  either  that  the 
force  which  led  to  their  upspringing 
is  spent,  or  that  it  will  continue.  It 
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is,  however,  nnqnestionably  the  fiact 
that  the  peopling  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  has  had  something  in 
it  akin  to  a  spasmodic  outburst. 
They  were  neglected,  little  visited, 
and  barely  delivered  from  their 
position  as  convict  prisons,  when 
the  discoveries  of  gold  ini85i,i852, 
and  1865  brought  a  rush  on  one 
and  another  of  the  settlements  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  their  unde- 
veloped and  scanty  resources.  In  the 
three  years,  1853-55,  about  180,000 
persons  were  registered  as  having 
left  the  United  Kingdom  alone  for 
Australasia,  and  up  to  1876  they 
have  flowed  thither  and  to  New 
Zealsnd  in  a  diminished  but  still 
steady  stream ;  the  total  emigration 
between  1853  and  1876  being  set 
down  at  804,272,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  emig^tion  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same 
period,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exodus  from  the  mother-country.* 
Each  colony,  as  gold  was  found  in 
it,  drew  a  crowd  also  which  was 
not  English  merely,  but  French 
and  Grerman  and  American,  and 
by  this  means  the  raw  material  of 
future  nations  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Undoubtedly,  but  for  this  stimulus, 
the  Australian  colonies  would  not 
have  yet  been  worth  much  to  the 
mother-country,  or  very  promising 
in  themselves.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  not  treat  this  kind 
of  thing  as  likely  to  recur. 
The  novelty  of  gold-finding  has 
died  out  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  the  business  of  gold- 


mining  has  settled  down  into  the 
humdrum  a.ffn.ir  of  capitalists  goid* 
ing  organised  labour  and  ^"^^^^g 
what  profit,  or  submitting  to  what 
loss,thatlabour  yields.  Grold-niining, 
in  short,  is  in  Australia  much  li^ 
lead-mining  at  home— a  specolative 
afiair,  conducted  on  sober  commer- 
cial principles.  Not  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  crowds  of  people  who 
raced  to  the  'diggings'  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  gold  was  an 
all-potent  allurement,  made  money 
or  remained  long  at  the  work,  but, 
once  there,  they  had  to  find  the 
means  of  living,  and  they  became 
squatters,  farmers,  cattle-keepers, 
bushmen,  and  thieves,  as  their 
nature  or  chance  determined,  doing 
on  the  whole  an  incalculable  amount 
of  good  to  the  new  countries  in 
ways  which  were  never  dreamt  of 
by  them  when  they  set  out.  The 
total  yield  of  gold  in  Anstralia  and 
New  Zealand  from  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  metal  in  Victoria 
tOl  last  year  is  estimated  at  about 
247,ooo,oooZ.,  independent  of  whit 
may  have  been  carried  off  privately ; 
but  that  is  a  small  sum  compared 
with  the  wealth  which  has  come  of 
the  flocks  and  herds  and  tbe  com 
•which  the  soil  of  these  colonies  has 
been  made  to  sustain  and  yield. 
At  the  present  time  Australia  is 
richer  in  sheep,  for  example,  than 
any  other  country  in  the  worli  The 
colonjr  of  New  South  Wales  abne 
has  within  a  third  of  the  number  of 
sheeppossessedby  the  United  States, 
and  the  wealth  of  all  these  colonies  is 
in  this  respect  prodigious.'  Equally 


'  Vide  Tables  in  Mr.  Qiffen's  admirable  Bepoit  on  the  papers  relating  to  emigiation 
for  1876. 

*  The  handiest  data  for  a  comparison  of  the  agricnltnnl  'vrealth  of  the  oolomes  vith 
European  States  and  America  are  to  be  found  in  the  AffricuUwrai  Betum*  of  Gr^ 
Britain.  According  to  the  tables  appended  to  the  number  for  1876,  the  Australian 
colonies  own  altogether  about  52,000,000  sheep,  of  which  the  New  South  Wales  portion 
reaches  about  25,000,000,  or  nearly  one-half.  New  Zealand  possesses  nearly  12,000,000; 
BO  that  altogether  this  group  of  English  colonies  has  fiillj  64,000,000.  This  is  a  far 
larger  number  than  any  single  European  country  possesses,  Russia  claiming  to  hayeoolj 
about  48,000,000,  and  Erance  only  26,000,000,  while  Germany  has  only  about 
22,000,000.  The  United  States,  eyen,  comes  far  behind  with  but  34,000,000.  Of  oourse. 
sheep  are  in  a  measure  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  Australian  landholder*8  care,  and  a 
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remarkable  has  been  their  proeress 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,\^ich 
enables  nearly  all  the  colonies  to 
"be  now  large  exporters  of  grain, 
ajid  I  cannot,  indeed,  snm  this  mat- 
ter up  better  than  by  quoting  the 
glowing  words  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Keid, 
in  bis  essay  on  New  Sonth  Wales, 
published  at  Sydney  last  year.  He 
eays: 

If  proofs  of  materiftl  progress  are  de- 
manded, we  can  point  to  a  population 
which  rose  in  thirty  years  from  214,000  to 
2,000,000  souls,  or  834  per  cent. ;  whilst 
during  the  same  period  the  population  of 
CsisadA  and  the  United  States  increased  by 
660  and  126  per  cent.  We  can  point  to  a 
trade  which  rose  in  the  same  genera- 
tion from  less  than  6,ooo,ooo2.  to  over 
63,000,000^.,  or  950  per  cent ;  whilst  the 
wonderful  increase  in  British  trade  was 
only  400  per  cent.,  that  of  the  United 
States  335  per  cent,  and  that  of  Canada 
about  650  per  cent ;  and  if  told  that 
Australian  progress  has  seen  its  best  days, 
we  reply  that  the  trade  of  Australasia  rose 
from  63,000,000^.  in  1 87 1  to  87,000,000^.  in 
1874,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  in  three 
years.  If  we  enquire  further,  we  leam 
that  upwards  of  5,600,000  tons  of  shipping 
enterea  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the 
colonies  in  1874 »  ^^^  there  are  70,000,000 
head  of  liye  stock  on  our  pastures,  and 
nearly  5,000^000  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation. There  are  2,000  miles  of  railway 
open,  and  a  far  greater  length  in  progress 
or  projected.  Upwards  of  26,000  miles  of 
telegraph,  to  which  additions  are  being 
rapidly  made,  unite  every  part  of  the  group 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  annual 
rerenues  of  the  several  Governments  ap- 
proach 14,000,000^.  sterling.  The  reader 
has  only  to  contrast  these  facts  with  our 
BjpaxBe  population  to  get  a  true  idea  of 
Australian  progress. 

This  is  a  very  striking  picture, 
and  a  true  one,  and  it  proves  very 


abundantly  that  those  who  came  to 
dig  for  gold  stayed  to  perform  labour 
more  permanently  valuable.  The 
gold  nevertheless  lay,  in  other  ways 
than  as  a  bait  to  draw  human 
beings,  at  the  bottom  of  this  ex- 
traordinary prosperity.  It  gave  a 
handfol  of  men  an  unprecedented 
command  over  every  civilising 
agencry  for  years,  such  as  no  people 
but  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  have  ever  had.  When  the 
Australians  could  export  six,  eight, 
or  ten  millions  a  year  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  it  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  that  they  must  be  able  to 
buy  everythiM  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  soil  in  a  profu- 
sion no  other  people  ever  enjoyed. 
It  h  no  wonder,  with  that  fact  in 
view,  that  the  Victorians  alone 
estimate  the  value  of  the  machinery 
and  improvements  which  they  em- 
ploy in  tilling  the  land  at  over 
io,ooo,oooZ. ;  and,  of  course,  Eng- 
land reaped  at  first  nearly  the 
whole  benefit  of  this  prodigious 
export  of  gold,  not  only  because  it 
was  brought  to  her  shores  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  all  over  the  world,  but  be- 
cause the  Australians,  by  their  very 
wants,  made  it  a  most  potent  stimu- 
lant of  her  trade.  They  had  no 
time,  while  suffering  from  the  gold 
fever,  to  produce  anything  on  the 
spot  —  everything  was  imported, 
ready  made,  from  'home;'  and 
thus,  almost  from  the  first,  the 
gain  to  English  manu&cturing  in. 
terests  was  very  great.  The  gold 
worked  on  the  interchange  of  traffic 


comparison  made  in  other  kinds  of  animals  brings  them  out  in  a  much  less  paramount 
position.  Yet  New  South  Wales,  if  taken  by  itself,  bears  the  test  in  horses  and  cattle 
remarkably  well,  that  colony  having  more  than  3,000,000,  or  nearly  as  many  as  Italy  with 
an  almost  fiftyfold  larger  population.  Judged  by  population,  iiuieea,  it  is  astonishbg  that 
these  colonies,  taken  ^together,  raise  so  much  *  meat,'  for  till  within  the  last  few  years 
their  cattle  could  be  of  little  use  to  them  except  for  sustaining  an  export  trade  in  hides. 
Compared  with  other  English  colonies,  the  position  of  Uie  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
settlements  is  altogether  paramount,  Canada  having  fewer  cattle  and  little  more  than  a 
seventh  of  the  number  of  sheep  possessed  by  New  Sonth  Wales  alone,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Cape  in  this  respect  barely  reaching  that  of  New  Zealand.  Canada  and  the  Gape 
excel  the  new  colonies,  however,  injbhe  extent  of  land  under  cultivation,  as  with  their 
larger  populations  they  ought  to  do. 
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between  the  new  lands  and  Eng- 
land with  all  the  potency  of  hnge 
loans — everything  was  prosperons, 
eveiything  progressive  and  buoy- 
ant, and  on  the  whole  there  could 
be  no  prosperity  more  soundly 
based,  less  liable  to  suffer  collapse. 
There  is,  however,  a  side  to  this 
picture  of  prosperity  which  we 
must  not  forget,  because,  without 
noticing  it,  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  these  settlements  could  not 
be  justly  estimated.  Australia  has 
prospered  beyond  all  precedent  as 
a  whole ;  but  all  the  colonies  have 
not  prospered  alike,  nor  have  they 
all  dealt  in  the  same  wisdom  with 
their  seemingly  exhaustless  wealth. 
They  did  not  all,  indeed,  enjoy  a 
gold  rush,  and  some  of  those  that 
did  appear  to  have  had  their  heads 
turned  by  the  possession  of  it  a 
good  deal  further  than  their  safety 
warrants,  and  others  have  rather 
unwisely  sought,  without  it,  to  imi- 
tate the  extreme  rapidity  with  which 
their  gold-owning  neighbours  have 
advanced  from  raw  settlements  to 
rich  colonies,  and  from  rich  colo- 
nies to  ambitious  embryo  States. 
We  find  a  general  indication  of  this 
in  the  rather  heavy  debt  that  some 
of  them  have  contrived  to  heap  up 
— an  item  not  included  in  Mr.  Beid's 
glowiug  summary.  For  all  the 
colonies  its  aggregate  at  the  present 
time  is  about  from  6o,ooo,ooo{.  to 
62,ooo,oooZ.,  exclusive  of  the  muni, 
cipal  and  other  local  bonds  which 
have  been  incurred.  Even  were  this 
debt  uniformly  distributed,  it 
would  be  a  serious  burden  for  a 
new  region  possessing  only  2,000,000 
inhabitants;  but,  as  it  is,  some 
bear  'a  lighter  burden,  some  a 
heavier,  and  one  or  two  of  those 
that  bear  the  heavier  seem  to  me 
to  be  courting  bankruptcy.  New 
Zealand,  for  instance,  has  a  debt  of 
about  502.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  of  Queensland  is  over 
40Z.,  and  this  in  countries  hardly  yet 
capable  of  internal  taxation  is 
really    enormous.    No    doubt,  be- 


sides the  gold  vanity  whidi  acted 
on  the  former,  and  the  enmlidTa 
ardour  spurring  on  the  latter  to 
rival  its  'mother,*  New  Son^ 
Wales — ^from  whose  apron-gtrrngs 
it  parted  so  recently  as  1859— tk 
possession  of  so  much  land  has  had 
a  baneful  influence,  as  I  hare  al. 
ready  noticed,  in  inducing  this  ex- 
travagant mortgaging  of  thefdtoR. 
But  that  makes  it  all  the  more 
serious,  as  we  shall  see. 

But  I  must  not  pass  an  indiscri. 
minate  censure,  nor,  even  in  speak. 
ing  of  this  debt,  class  it  with  tboR 
enormous  piles  of  obligations  wliich 
older  countries  have  heaped  to- 
gether, either  in  wild  extravagaDoe 
or  in  wars,  and  for  every  conoeiT. 
able  iniquity.  The  very  hmneA 
debt  which  any  AustraUan  coIobj 
bears  has  at  lea^  been  incurred  ior 
a  practical,  useful  purpose;  and  the 
'per-head'  test  of  a  capacity  to 
carry  such  debt  ought  not  to  be 
appHed  to  them  very  rigidly.  It 
may  well  be  that  communitieB  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  ena- 
getic  members  of  the  English  noe 
can  afford  to  take  on  tbemsehes 
burdens  much  heavier  than  tbe 
weak  and  nerveless  French  Cana- 
dians or  the  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots 
of  the  Cape  and  Natal.  Soils  differ 
too,  and  trade  facilities,  as  well  as 
mineral  resources,  so  that,  ofw- 
cessity,  one  must  examine  the  state 
of  these  colonies  in  some  detail 
before  endeavouring  to  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  prospects  of  their 
continued  growth  and  prosperity. 
And  I  shall  Jjegin  with  New  South 
Wales,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
oldest,  and  in  some  respects  most 
prosperous  of  all  the  Austrabsiui 
colonies,  but  because  the  lessons  it 
affords  ai«  most  valuable  as  helps 
towards  an  estimate  of  the  position 
of  the  rest.  Indeed  I  may  say 
frankly,  at  once,  that  I  am  attracted 
to  New  South  Wales  because  of  its 
vigour,  its  wise  fiscal  economy,  and 
its  free  trade. 

For  a  long  time  after  Victoria 
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foand  its  gold  it  distanced  the 
mother-colony  altogether,  bnt  of 
late  years  the  latter  has  drawn  to 
to  the  front,  and  in  many  respects 
it  is  now  the  most  promising  of  all 
the  offshoots  of  England.  It  has  a 
population  of  some  620,000,  and  an 
enormous  wealth  in  cattle  and  sheep, 
besides  mines  of  gold,  iron,  copper, 
and  coal,  which  contribute  not  a 
litde  to  the  general  prosperity.  It 
imports  from  the  United  Kii^om 
alone  more  than  6,ooo,ooo{.  worth 
a  year,  chiefly  in  articles  of  clothing, 
hardware,  and  machinery,  and  its 
total  trade  outward  and  inward 
reached  2  7,ooo,oooZ.  in  1875.  ^^^ 
^ross  revenue  last  year  amounted 
to  more  than  5,ooo,ooo{.,  or  fully 
900,0002.  in  excess  of  that  of  1875, 
and  its  public  debt  is  only  some 
13,000,0002. — not  three  years*  re- 
venue. This  dry  enumeration 
might  easily  be  filled  up  to  great 
length,  but  the  skeleton  must  suf- 
fice. It  is  enough  to  record  that 
here  we  have  a  yery  thriving  pro- 
gressiye  community;  and  in  my 
opinion  New  South  Wales  is  so  to  no 
small  extent  because  she  has  been 
wise  enough  to  let  her  resources 
have  tolerably  free  play.  Her  Cus- 
toms duties — ^the  taxes,  that  is, 
which  almost  alone  are  left  for  a 
young  English  colony  to  levy  effec- 


tually— are,  as  a  rule,  remarkably 
light,  except  on  some  kinds  of  iron 
and  some  food  grains;  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  present 
Government  to  lighten  them  still 
further  by  the  transfer  of  some 
fifteen  articles  to  the  free-  list,  sub- 
stituting in  their  stead  an  Excise  on 
tobacco,  which  will  probably  yield 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  20,oooZ. 
or  so  lost  by  the  transfer. 

Next  to  the  tariff,  New  South 
Wales  is,  no  doubt,  prosperous 
through  its  splendid  mineral  re- 
sources, which  enable  it  to  take 
advantage  of  that  tariff,  and  to  be- 
come, in  a  measure,  the  manufac- 
turing colony  of  Australasia.  No 
better  example  of  the  value  of  free 
trade  to  the  manufacturer  could  well 
be  found  than  the  progress  which 
New  South  Wales  is  making  in  this 
direction.'  Without  doubt  this 
progress  tells  upon  dur  intercourse 
with  this  colony.  New  South  Wales 
is  so  self-dependent  that  she  does 
not  need  to  buy  from  us  so  heavily 
as  she  would  do  were  her  system 
protectionist.  It  is  estimated,  for 
example,  by  Mr.  Reid  that  New 
South  Wales  provides  herself  out  of 
her  own  resources  with  10,500,000^. 
out  of  a  total  demand  amounting  to 
22,162,0002.  for  the  mean  popula- 
tion of  the  colony  in  1870-74.  That 


"  Mr.  G.  H.  Beid  girea  a  Taloable  table  in  his  easay  on  New  South  Wales,  showing 
the  development  of  the  manufacturing  Industries  of  that  colony  since  1855.  I  select  one 
or  two  of  Uie  more  important  of  these  as  an  illustration  of  the  text : 

1855 
Agrieultond  implement  works 


61 

18 

3 
15 


Sugar  works 

Woollen  doth 

Tanneries     .... 

Soap  and  candle   • 

Distilleries  and  sugar  refineries 

Engineering  works,  foundries,  && 

Ship  and  hoat  builders . 

Shoe  factories 

Clothing  flMstoriee 

Coach  and  waggon  factories 
Besides  these,  there  are  of  course  many  hidustries  which  are  almost  essentially  local,  and 
necessary  wherever  dTilised  populations  gather,  as  well  as  those  which  arise  directly 
out  of  the  agricultural  derelopment  of  the  colony,  such  as  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  lime 
kilns,  and  wine  presses,  all  ox  which  show  remarkable  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  wine 
preasef  especially,  which  haye  inereaaed  in  ten  years  from  one  to  367. 
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iB  to  say,  calculating  that  in  the 
years  i860  to  1864  the  population 
required  a  certain  quantity  of 
imported  goods,  Mr.  Beid  esti- 
mates that  as  those  requirements 
have  in  1870-74  by  so  mnch 
fallen  behind  the  increase  in 
population,  the  home  industries 
have  made  the  difference  good. 
I  doubt  whether  this  reasoning 
will  hold  water^  because  the  state 
of  the  population  is  not  now  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago — ^there  is  pro- 
bably a  larger  population  of  young 
in  it  now  than  then — but  there  is, 
no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  the  conclusion.  We  are  not  so 
much  a  necessity  to  New  South 
Wales  in  many  respects  as  we  were 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  her 
imports  would  be  much  less  than 
they  now  are  were  she  not  com- 
pelled by  the  narrowness  of  her  cul- 
tivated area  to  import  nearly  a 
million  and  a  halfs  worth  of  flour 
and  bread.  In  this  respect  also  she  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Reid's  tables,  less 
dependent  than  she  formerly  has 
been ;  and  it  would  probably  be  far 
more  satisfiEictory  for  the  trade  of 
the  mother-country  with  the  colony 
were  this  dependence  to  disappear 
altogether.  What  New  South  Wales 
spends  in  bread  must  in  her  condi- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent,  represent 
unthrift.  As  to  her  manufactures, 
however,  we  can  well  afford  to 
witness  the  independei^ce  of  this 
colony,  seeing  that  her  wealth  is  to 
a  great  extent  still  our  wealth,  and 
that  it  will  probably  continue  to  be 
so  for  many  a  day  to  come.  The  chief 
currents  of  her  tiade,  as  it  were,  will, 
through  her  banks,  through  English 
capital  and  shipping,  and  English 
dominance  in  Asia,  continue  in  our 
ha^ds,  and  we  shall  be  partakers  of 
her  wealth  however  prosperous  she 
may  become — to  the  benefit  of  both 
countries,  for  it  is  meet  that  the 
hoardings  of  the  old  country 
should  find  fruitful  employment  in 
the  new. 


Distance  must,  moreover,  ckck 
our  supremacy  as  manufachuen 
of  many  articles,  but  it  does  not 
yet  fight  against  us  as  searcanieR, 
nor  as  cotton-spinners  or  weavers,  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  And  it  is 
a  very  healthy  sign  for  the  colonj 
and  for  England  that  New  Sooth 
Wales  continues  to  seU  ns  mndi 
more  than  she  buys,  and  thus  year 
by  year,  out  of  her  own  re8(raweg> 
increases  her  capacity  for  tradisg 
into  all  parts  of  Asia  with  profit 
The  mutual  advantages  which  Ass- 
tralia  as  a  whole  and  India  c^i 
to  reap  from  an  interchange  of  Mr 
commodities  cannot  be  yet  esti- 
mated, and  ought  to  exceed  th 
most  sanguine  dreams.  Of  tk« 
advantages,  as  of  others  connected 
with  Asiatic  trade,  New  Soutt 
Wales  is  certainly  preparing  to 
draw  the  principal  share.  And  w( 
must  look  at  this  broader  feature 
of  her  trade  in  judging  whether  i: 
will  continue  to  be  as  beneficial  to 
us  as  it  has  been.  Diiectlj,  I  b^ 
lieve,  we  shall  year  by  year  do  1 
smaller  export  trade  to  this  colocy 
proportionate  to  her  popolatiwi, 
and  may  hold  our  own  only  in  8p^ 
cial  branches  of  manu&ctnre  id 
in  miscellaneous  articles,  such  i> 
can  be  bought  here  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  made  there;  but  tie 
general  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  seems  to  me  bound 
to  grow,  as  well  as  the  profits  which 
the  mother-country  will  draw  to 
the  entire  trade  of  the  colony.  As 
a  Free-trader,  possessed  of  all  the 
natural  advantages  which  go  to 
make  a  flourishing  seat  of  manu- 
factures. New  South  Wal^  most 
progress,  not  only  in  supplying  her 
own  wants,  but  as  an  exporter  of 
industrial  products,  and  with  ctst 
step  which  she  taJces  in  advance 
some  branch  of  our  home  roBXi^- 
factures  will  be  touched ;  bnt  the 
situation  in  its  genend  feature 
offerd,>4xy  my  mind,  ample  oompeB- 
8ation#. 
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There  is  only  one  heavy  shadow  and  if  taxation  is  made  heavy  and 

which  I  can  see  to  the  pictnre,  and  the  finances  become  entangled,  as- 

that  is  the  danger  which  New  South  suredly  the  stream  will  dry  np.  Yet 

Wales  is  in  of  rushing  into  a  great  peculation  is  the  one  great  need  of 

railway  expenditure,  which  may  in-  all  these  colonies,  and  not  least  of 

flate  her  trade  with  us  for  a  time.  New  South  Wales,  which  has  many 

On  many  sides  her  Government  are  millions  of  acres  of  splendid  land 

pressed  to  do  so,  and  there  are  pro-  lying  desolate,  or  little  better  than 

jected    extensions  of    her   system,  desolate,  and  which  has  minerals  of 

carrying  the  lines  far  inland  beyond  enormous  value  lying  ready  for  the 

the  limits  of  profitable  traffic,  which,  miner.     At  present  the  taxation  of 

if  carried  out  too   suddenly,  may  New  South  Wales  is,  one  may  say, 

cause  embarrassment.  Although  the  next  to  nothing  at  all,  because  the 

stream  of  immigrants  has  not  yet  land  sales  alone  last  year  yielded 

ceased  to   flow  to  Australia,  as  it  nearly  half  the  revenue,  and  in  ordi- 

has  to  the  United  States,  the  same  nary  years  land  sales,  land  rents, 

causes    would    produce    the   same  and  post-office  and  railway  receipts 

effects  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  yield  about  three-fourths    of    it.* 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Times  Syc^ney  correfpondent,   dated 
Januaiy  22,  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  position  of  New  South  Wales  finance  :— *  Our 
Treasurer  is  to  make  his  Budget  Speech  this  week;  but  the  publication  of  the  Revenue 
Retums  for  the  past  year  1^  anticipated  to  some  extent  the  glowing  statement  it  will 
be  his  privilege  to  make.    These  Revenue  Returns  are  not  only  unique  in  the  history  of 
this  colony,  but  have  never  been  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  British  community. 
Our  population  is  not  estimated  at  more  than  620,000,  and  the  gross  revenue  for  the  year 
was  not  less  than  5,037,661^,  or  at  the  rateof  more  than  SI.  per  head.  The  previous  year 
was  a  prosperous  one  ;  yet  that  which  is  just  concluded  yielded  the  Government  a  net 
increase  of  not  less  than  91 1,358/.,  or  not  far  short  of  an  increase  of  308.  a  head.  We  owe 
this  financial  prosperity  almost  exclusively  to  the  rapid  rate  at  which  we  are  alienating 
our  public  estate.    The  greater  part  of  our  territory  is  held  on  pastoral  leases,  the  rental 
having  been  determined  by  an  official  assessment,  subject  to  arbitration  in  case  of  dispute. 
The  customary  estimate  of  the  proper  rental  has  been  based  mostly  on  the  state  of  the  wool- 
market  a  few  years  ago.  The  rapid  improvement  in  that  market  has  enabled  the  lessees  t<> 
make  unexpectedly  large  profits,  and  they  find  it  to  their  interest  to  spend  these  surplus 
profits  in  the  purchase  of  land,  so  as  to  turn  their  leaseholds  into  freeholds.  The  consequence- 
is  that  the  revenue  from  land  sales  alone  last  year  was  not  far  short  of  one-half  of  the 
gross  reTenue,  and  amounted  to  2,345,240/.     Adding  to  this  the  amount  received  from 
rentals  and  other  sources,  the  receipts  from  the  national  estate  alone  amounted  to  more 
than  one-half  of  the  year's  revenue,  being  not  less  than  2,772,990/.     Our  revenue  from 
taxation,  properly  so  called,  is  small  compared  with  what  we  thus  derive  from  the 
Government  being  a  large  landlord.     The  Customs  yielded  i/>i  1,872/.,  and  beyond 
this  there  is  no  taxation  proper,  except  about  100,000/.  from  licences.    The  balance  not 
accounted  for  by  the  receipts  £rt[>m  land  and  taxation  is  furnished  for  the  most  part  by 
the  income  from  Government  services,  such  as  the  railways,  the  telegraphs,  and  the  post- 
offices.     These  services,  however,  are  not  intrinsically  remunerative  undertakings,  and 
yield  us  no  net  revenue.     On  the  contrary,  they  are  carried  on  at  present  at  a  loss  of 
about  250,000/.  per  annum — a  loss  which,  of  course,  has  to  be  made  good  from  other 
sources  of  public  income.    Though  the  receipts  from  services  appear  in  the  general 
statement  of  gross  revenue,  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  set-off.    The 
Government  speculations  in  the  department  of  internal  communication  do  not  really 
assist  oar  revenue ;  on  the  contrary,  they  burden  it.    But  the  burden  is  one  that  is  easily 
borne.     So  far  from  its  pit>voking  discontent,  the  Gh)vemment  is  incessantly  besieged  for 
still  more  railways,  more  telegraphs,  and  more  post-offices.    With  such  an  overflowing 
revenue,  it  is  not  wonderful  thisit  the  Government  spent  very  freely  and  managed  to  run 
through  3f  millions.    It  also  extinguished  the  National  Debt  to  the  extent  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  and  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  the  Public  Works  account. 
Yet  at  the  dose  of  the  year  the  Treasurer  had  a  credit  balance  of  not  less  than 
2,720,807/. — a  handsome  sum  with  which  to  commence  a  year  that  is  expected  to  be  as 
prosperous  as  its  predecessor. 

3  »  2 
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Now,  as  I  have  already  repeatedly 
explained,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
land  ought  not  to  be  treated  as 
revenne  at  all,  but  as  capital,  anH  if 
New  South  Wales  will  act  sensibly, 
she  will  so  treat  it.  Did  the  Legis- 
lature  decide  to  spend  on  their 
public  works  every  year  only  the 
amount  netted  by  the  land  sales,  it 
would  afford  ample  means  for  ex- 
tending railways  and  telegraphs  as 
fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and  for 
improving  harbours  and  making 
roaids.  Were  this  done,  and  the 
other  expenditure  all  provided  for 
out  of  revenue  strictly  so  called — 
except  the  sinking  funds  on  the 
existing  loans — ^the  position  of  the 
finances  would  be  one  of  the  sound- 
est in  the  world,  and  in  time  the 
public  works*  revenues  would  yield 
the  community  some  return  for 
the  enormous  sacrifice  it  is 
making  hj  parting  with  the  soil 
in  fee  simple  to  squatters  and 
farmers  at  a  price  which  will 
probably  look  monstrously  cheap 
ten  years  hence,  as  indeed  it  does 
in  some  districts  already.  The 
railways  which  New  South  Wales 
already  possesses  are  yielding  a 
respectable  net  return,  and  will  by- 
and-by,  no  doubt,  meet  the  charge 
on  their  capital  debt ;  but  there 
ought  to  be  no  capital  to  pay  upon, 
except  the  savings  of  the  com- 
munity, and  New  South  Wales  will 
need  to  take  heed  that  the  enormous 
sales  of  land  do  not  lead  her  into 


sp3ndthrift  ways  and  many  subse- 
quent difficulties. 

A  very  good  example  of  what  the 
wholesale  alienation  of  the  soil  maj 
lead  her  into  is  furnished  hj  ha 
ambitious  neighbour, Victoria,irliicii 
is  at  this  very  time  in  the  throes  ci 
something  like  a  political  reToktioa 
upon  the  land  question.  Yietorii 
has  indeed  been  much  more  extn- 
vagant  than  her  elder  sister  a 
several  respects ;  but  the  land  policj 
is  essentially  the  same  in  both,  only 
the  bad  fiscal  system  of  Victoni 
and  its  larger  population,  are 
bringing  its  evils  sooner  to  the 
surface.  In  all  the  Anstnlian 
colonies,  in  fact,  the  alienatioD  nf 
land  has  been  most  reckless,  and 
the  system  of  renting  hugetrada 
to  *  squatters,*  while  reserring  to 
farmers,  or  *free  selectors,'  th« 
liberty  to  pick  out  and  bnj  anj 
portions  they  please  from  the  land 
so  rented,  has  led  to  purcliafes 
of  large  tracts  at  low  ntes  br 
capitalists  who  can  do  nothing 
with  them  except  feed  sheep  and 
cattle  and  prevent  these  farmen 
or  selectors  from  finding  a  foot- 
hold. Thus  it  has  come  aboct 
that,  in  Victoria  especially,  whole 
counties  are  held  by  single  proprie- 
tors  in  fee  simple,  to  the  detnmmi 
not  only  of  the  land  revenne,  bet 
of  the  colonial  prosperity  generally, 
and  already  the  Victorians  feel  hem- 
med in.*  They  cry  out  that  th«e 
huge  estates  must  be  broken  np,  and 


'  Some  interesting  details  about  the  lands  of  Victoria  are  giren  in  the  last  colosial 
blue  book  (part  i.,  1876)  by  the  colonial  Government  statist,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hsjter.  He 
says  that  the  colony  is  estimated  to  contain  36,000  square  miles  of  rich  light  loamj  5«1 
and  12,000  square  miles  of  rich  black  and  chocolate-coloured  soils,  besides  saodjtncu 
and  grassy  downs  of  large  extent.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  estimated  it 
56,447,000  acres,  about  16,000,000  were  alienated  in  the  end  of  1874,  of  vhi^ 
12,265,000  acres  were  occupied  in  1875.  Of  these  little  more  than  a  million  vsra  ao-ier 
cnlUvation.  More  than  half  the  laud  suitable  for  settlements  is  said  to  be  alreadjsold. 
Out  of  tJ^e  entire  population  of  about  800,000,  of  which  the  colony  eondited  ie 
1875,  o°^7  38,500  weTe  holders  of  land.  This  is  a  dangerously  small  proportion,  sodtba 
fact  that  such  enormous  tracts  are  held  uncultivated  suggests  many  ommons  ?«- 
flections.  The  recent  purchasers  of  land  appear  to  have  been  in  a  minority  of  axs 
squatters,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  genuine  farmers  off  the  ground.  The  P^'"^^^ 
cultivated  to  occupied  is  hence  less  now  than  in  1872  and  1873.  Besides  the  lud  vhid 
the  squatters  have  bought,  it  would  appear  that  some  864  of  them  leased  in  1874  ao  ii» 
approximating  24,230,000  acres.  It  is  their  interest,  or  they  think  it  their  intezwt,  t» 
keep  farmers  off  this  land  as  long  as  they  can« 
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a  heavy  tax  imposed  on  the  land,  in 
order  to  compel  the  squatters  lo 
disgorge  for  the  benefit  of  smaller 
men.  This  land  question  need  never 
have  come  on  the  colonies  at  all 
had  they  steadily  refused  to  do 
more  than  lease  the  land  on  short- 
term  leases,  or  had  they  even,  as  in 
the  Cape,  exacted  the  payment  of  a 
perpetual  quit-rent  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent vast  accumulations.  As  it  is, 
the  combined  policy  of  leasing  large 
tracts  and  selling  small,  without 
regard  to  the  lessee's  interest,  has 
already  landed  Victoria  in  trouble, 
and  promises  to  land  Queensland, 
and  perhaps  New  South  Wales,  in 
trouble  too.  At  the  same  time  a 
most  dangerous  incentive  to  extra- 
vagance has  been  furnished  by  the 
large  revenues  which  these  colonies 
appear  to  enjoy  without  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  taxes.  As  wool- 
growing  flourished,  squatters  made 
haste  to  buy  up  the  land,  and  poured 
their  money  in  every  colony  into 
the  Treasury,  just  as  they  did  last 
jesiT  in  New  South  Wales,  where  a 
rising  wool  market  enabled  the 
squatters  to  pay  over  2,300,000/. 
on  account  of  the  counties  they  had 
parchased.  This,  when  spent  as 
income  and  borrowed  upon  to  boot, 
is  a  most  dangerous  kind  of  riches, 
and  presently,  when  the  land  is  all 
alienated  and  the  squatter  reigns 
supreme  in  his  wilderness,  the  cry 
will  rise  everywhere,  as  in  Victoria 
now,  that  the  people  have  no  room 
and  that  the  Governments  have  no 
revenue.  Land  alienations  may  yet 
lead  to  revolutions  in  these  colonies. 
Victoria,  as  I  have  said,  has  almost 
reached  the  revolutionary  point 
now ;  partly  because  her  area  is 
smaller  than  her  neighbours'  and 
more  widely  absorbed  by  the  squat- 
ters, partly,  also,  because  she  has 
wedded  herself  to  a  bad  trade 
policy.  It  has  seemed  wise  to  the 
Victorians  to  become  Protectionists, 
and  Protectionists  especially  against 
the  productions  of  their  neighbours, 


and  hence  their  trade  is  not  so 
flourishing  as  it  might  be.  While 
New  South  Wales  goes  on  adding 
warehouse  to  warehouse  and 
manufactory  to  manufactory, 
Victoria  stands  relatively  station- 
ary. Her  cultivated  area  in- 
creases very  slowly,  and  if  the 
New  South  Wales  trade  which 
cotnes  and  goes  at  her  ports  be 
deducted,  her  export  trade  is  also 
by  no. means  abounding  in  ezpan- 
siveness.  With  a  population  at 
least  1 50,000  in  excess  of  New  South 
Wales,  her  indigenous  trade  is  not 
appreciably  larger.  The  totals 
amount  to  several  millions  more,  it  is 
true;  but  about  2,ooo,oooZ.  has  to  be 
deducted  from  each  side  of  the 
statement  on  account  of  New  South 
Wales  wool,  which,  coming  from 
the  Kiverine  districts  over  the  bonn- 
dary,  is  first  treated  as  imports  to, 
and  then,  when  shipped  at  Mel- 
bourne, as  exports  from  Victoria. 
This  helps  to  swell  the  appa- 
rent volume  of  the  trade  of 
the  colony.  Making  this  deduc- 
tion, the  total  trade  of  Vic- 
toria is  only  about  28,500,0002., 
which  is  substantially  that  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  imports,  more- 
over, have  latterly  exceeded  the 
exports,  in  spite  of  the  high  tarifi", 
which  is  such  a  clog  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  community.  This  ex- 
cess is  not  due  altogether  to  the 
borrowing  propensities  of  the  co- 
lony, though  these  are  considerable. 
A  certain  amount  of  capital  is 
flowing  into  this  or  into  all  colonies 
in  indirect  ways  through  loan  com- 
panies and  banks,  in  the  pockets  of 
private  immigrants,  and  so  forth; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
small  hoards  of  money  pass  out  of 
the  colony,  of  which  no  account  is 
taken  in  the  official  records  of  ex- 
ports. All  these  help  to  swell  the 
buying  capacity  of  the  community, 
and  no  countries  require  more  al- 
lowance to  be  made  for  them  under 
these  heads    than    the  Australian 
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ooloziies.  From  the  money  of  im- 
migrants, however,  Victoria  gains 
jperhaps  less  than  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours; and,  unquestionably,  the 
loans  which  she  has  raised,  and  is 
raising,  for  State  and  municipal 
purposes,  have  had  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  both  her  buying  capacity 
and  her  revenue.  These  heavy 
imports,  paying  as  they  do  large 
duties  as  a  rule,  make  the  inflow  of 
large  revenue  apparently  a  thing  to 
be  counted  upon.  Should  the  im- 
ports fall  off,  therefore,  as  they  will 
sooner  or  later  be  seen  to  do  under 
the  rigorous  tariff,  Victoria  will  be 
left  to  realise  that  she  has  yet  to 
find  a  sure  basis  of  national  income ; 
and  this  it  will  be  most  difficult  for 
her  to  do  with  the  land  alienated 
and  the  country  districts  unpeopled. 
At  the  present  time,  the  net  income 
of  Victoria  from  taxation — chiefly 
•Customs  duties^ — is  only  about 
2,000,000^.,  and  the  entire  revenue 
-of  the  colony  (including  land 
money)  last  year  was  fully  half-a- 
million  less  than  that  of  New  South 
Wales.  Should  Customs  duties 
also  fall  off,  therefore,  the  colony 
will  have  a  sharp  tussle  before  it 
readjusts    its    burdens,  and    may, 


amid  internal  convulsions,  impose  a 
land  tax  which  will  terrify  emi. 
grants  from  thinking  of  tlua  oolony 
as  a  home.  How  much  depends 
on  the  Customs  will  be  obvions  from 
the  subjoined  note  of  the  Budget 
estimates  of  Victoria  for  the  year 
ending  July  31,  1877.^  With  i 
smaller  revenue,  the  debt  ia  largv 
than  that  of  New  South  Wales,  vA 
the  railway  and  other  improTing 
schemes  are  by  no  means  near  an 
end.  Altogether,  Victoria  ougbt 
to  be  a  warning  to  the  mother. 
colony  to  take  care  and  not  dissi- 
pate or  alienate  her  resources,  lest 
she  also  find  herself  in  difficalties. 
As  regards  the  trade  of  Victoria 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is 
large  and  fairly  satis&ctorj.  Fnllj 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports 
come  from  this  country;  both  her 
jealousy  of  her  neighbours  and  her 
incapacity  for  providing  for  her 
wants  at  home  rendering  such  im- 
port a  necessity.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  in  spite  of  her 
tariff,  Victoria  is  a  much  lai^r 
customer  of  the  mother- conotrr 
than  New  South  Wales,  and  a 
much  less  promising  manufacturer. 
Let  her  settle  her  land  difficnltj, 


'  The  Customs  duties  of  Victoria  would  no  doubt  be  oonsidezed  light  for  budj 
countries,  and  probably  were  felt  at  first  to  be  so  by  the  colonists  themselves,  vho  ven 
flush  of  new  wealth.  As  a  rule,  all  articles  of  English  manufacture,  including  clothisg 
And  tissues  of  most  kinds,  machinery  and  millworks,  hardware  and  fdmiture,  pay  20  per 
«ent.  ad  valorem.  A  few  kinds  of  woollen  goods  pay  only  10  per  cent.,  and  some  tvt)  or 
three  articles  are  admitted  free.  When  we  consider  the  distance  which  Engtiah  goodi 
liave  to  be  carried  by  sea,  however,  as  well  as  the  &ct  that  the  oolony  is  Um  lope?* 
:abnndantl^  wealthy  now  t^an  it  was  even  six  years  a^,  there  can  be  do  doaU  tht 
duties  which  rule  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  most  articles  of  utility  are  oppressively 
Ihigh.  The  Victorians  clamour,  however,  that  they  are  not  high  enough.  By  tbe  lAtvst 
juconnts  the  Protectionists  are  likely  to  have  the  -victory,  although  there  are  cooBidentli 
Aumbers  of  Free-traders  in  Uie  colony. 

'  The  estimates,  as  given  in  Gordon  and  Gotch*s  excellent  Australian  Handbook  ▼«» 
— Costoms,  1,639,050/.;  Excise,  i66,6ool. ;  land,  indudiog  rents,  889,850!.  (tii« 
proceeds  of  land  sales  alone  appear  to  amount  to  about  600,000^.  a  year,  all  of  vbich  it 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account) ;  public  works,  i.e.  roads,  railways,  and  v»t^^ 
works,  1,179,500/.;  and  yarious  other  small  items,  making  a  total  of  4,385,716^  J« 
expenditure  is  placed  at  2,851,295/.,  but  that  obviously  does  not  include  the  *¥orkiB; 
expenses '  of  railways  and  other  piiblic  works.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1873-74 
was  4,177,338/.,  and  since  then  the  total  has  not  decreased.  Victoria  has  spent  iroa 
first  to  last  over  13,000,000/.  on  her  railway  system,  some  portion  of  which  has  cat 
more  than  50,000/.  per  mile,  a  most  extravagant  sum ;  and  the  average  for  tbe  Gorerj- 
ment  lines  is  32,863/.,  which  is  also  exceedingly  high,  and  raises  suspicion  of  consideribJ* 
jobbery.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  capital  thus  absorbed  has  been  boixowsd. 
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check  exiravagance,  and  lower  the 
tariff,  and  she    may  in   some  re- 
spects be  a  smaller  buyer    of  our 
lK>me  mannfactures,  although  pro- 
bably  a    larger    and    more    pros- 
perous general    trader.®     That   is 
a  long  task,  1  fear,  and  we  need 
be  in  no  hurry  to  take  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  being  ousted  from  the 
markets  of    the    colony  just  yet. 
We  are  more  likely  to  suffer  by  the 
temporary  poverty  into  which  Vic. 
toria  seems  to  me  to  be  drifting. 
Not  that  she  will  become  absolutely 
poor ;  but  she  tends  to  fall  into  the 
condition    of    the    United    States; 
and,  with  pampered  industries  lan- 
^ishing,  with  people  out  of  work, 
and   artificially  kept  from  settling 
on  the  land,  may  in   her  very  in- 
fancy put  on  the  appearance  of  a 
'wom-ont    nation,   burdened    as  if 
with  the  sins  and  mistakes  of  cen« 
turies.     No  fate  could  be  more  de- 
plorable ;  but  Victoria  is  at  present 
courting  it,  and  although  1  believe 
she  will  learn  wisdom  by  her  suffer- 
ing,like  other  people,  suffer  she  must. 
At  present  reaction  has  barely  set 
in.     The  jield  of  the  gold  mines 
is,  however,  falling  off,  and  thus 
one  strong  direct  purchasing  power 
of  the  colony  is  lessened,  while  all 
aronnd  her  she  has  competitors  run- 
ning her  hard  in  whatever  she  can 
produce.     Her  coal  deposits  are  be- 
lieved to  be  enormous,  and  she  is 


rich  in  copper,  possessing  also  iron, 
zinc,  tin,  and  silver  in  more  or  less 
abundance ;  but  of  none  of  these  has 
she  a  monopoly,  and  the  Newcastle 
colheries  in  New  South  Wales,  to 
take  an  example,  distance  her  mines 
altogether  as  a  source  of  coal  sup- 
ply, while  the  mineral  centres  of  that 
colony  are  also  better  located  for 
ready    development.      In  order  to 
utilise  her  wealth  in  these  directions 
Victoria  must,   in    short,   have    a 
larger  population,   and    deal  more 
freely  with    her    neighbours.     All 
sound  industries  are  built  up  upon 
a  home  market  to  begin  with,  and 
there  can  be  no  sound  home  market 
without  a  large  population  of  varied 
wants  and  pursuits.     I   am  by  no 
means  sure,  however,  that  Victoria 
is  going  to  get  a  large  population 
speedily.     The  exodus  to  her  shores 
from  Europe  is  over,  and  the  stream 
which  now  flows  towards  Australasia 
is  both  small  and  much  distributed. 
Victoria  does  not  get  the  excessive 
share    she    did    when     gold     was 
supreme.     Nay,  New  South  Wales, 
South    Australia,    and,   above    all, 
Queensland  and    New  Zealand,  as 
it  were,   entice  or  drive  the   emi- 
grants towards  their  shores,  and  if 
a  shadow  of  dull  trade  or   of  in- 
ternal   fiscal    dissensions  overtake 
Victoria,  they  will  succeed  in  doing 
so  more  than  now.^ 

In  many  respects,  then,  the  con. 


*  Some  figures  given  in  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Gotch's  Handbook  enable  us  to  measure  the 
position  of  Victoria  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  In  all,  the  number  of  manufactories,  large 
and  small,  was  1,648  last  year,  employing  25, 647  bands,  and  with  machinery,  land,  buildings, 
&e.,  estimated  as  worth  6,798,820/.  Now,  of  these  manufactories  16  were  'aooount  book/ 
47  *  agricultural  implement,'  9  '  cutlery,'  107  '  coach  and  waggon,'  93  *«lothing  And  boot 
and  shoe,'  124  *  aerated  water,'  87  •  tannery,'  52  *  felknongery,'  and  76  *  iron,  brass,  and 
copper,'  with  a  host  of  lower  numbers  devoted  to  the  production  of  eitker  household  > 
requisites  or  of  prepared  foods  for  export.  None  of  these  com^e  for  am6ment.with 
the  substantial  industries  of  New  South  Wales,  if  we  except  '  iron '  and  *  agricultural 
implement'  shops,  which  are,  we  suspect, of  an  extremely  insignificant  kind  for  the  most 
part.  At  all  events,  Victoria  mines  an  almost  infinitesimal  quantity  of  iron  ore  and  not 
much  mora  copper.    In  fact,  the  production  of  the  latter  metal  has  no  importance  at  all. 

*  The  number  of  immigrants  into  Victoria,  deducting  re-eraigration,  is  much  smaller 
DOW  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Thus,  according  to  a  table  given  in  Mr.  Hayter's 
report,  the  number  of  arriTaU  in  the  years  1865  to  1869  inclusive  aggregated  30,738, 
and  in  Uie  yearn  1870  to  1874,  28,134^  In  1869  and  1870  the  numbers  were  unusually 
large,  amounting  to  over  22,000,  but  since  then  they  hare  been  extremely  small,  only 
1,752  settling  in  the  colony  in  1872.    Gold  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  attractiona 
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dition  of  these  two  leading  ooionies 
differs.  Both  of  them  are  not  free 
^m  dangers,  but  the  danger  of 
Victoria  is  the  greater.  New  South 
Wales  promises  to  become  a  great 
country  in  time,  but  she  must  move 
cautiously,  and  beware  of  the  al- 
lurements of  sudden  wealth.  As  a 
country  for  emigrants  there  is,  to 
my  thinking,  and  in  spite  of  rocks 
ahead,  none  to  compare  with  her; 
and  in  proportion  as  population  in- 
creases, her  prosperity  ought  also 
to  increase.  Our  trade  with  her,  as 
I  have  said  before,  may  not  directly 
increase  at  the  same  ratio,  except 
along  certain  lines  of  business,  but 
our  general  prosperity  cannot  fail  to 
be  enhanced  as  she  grows  more 
prosperous,  and  while  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  mother-country 
continue. 

It  is  time  now  to  tarn  to  the  other 
colonies  of  the  group.  Some  of 
them  demand  only  brief  treatment, 
but  most  of  them  have  some  quali- 
ties worth  noticing.  South  Aus- 
tralia, for  instance,  which  lies  west 
and  north  of  Victoria,  resembles 
New  South  Wales  in  its  general 
economic  position.  The  colony  has 
made  considerable  progress  without 
at  the  same  time  endangering  its 
future.  The  discovery  and  working 
of  enormous  deposits  of  copper  at 
Burra-Burrain  1845  has  contributed, 
like  the  gold  elsewhere,  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and 
helped  to  place  it  third  in  popula- 
tion and  trade  amongst  the  colonies 
of  the  Australian  continent,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  turning  its  head. 
At  the  date  of  the  discovery  of 
these  valuable  ore  deposits,  the 
.population  of  the  colony  was  barely 
65,000,  and  its  export  trade  under 
half-a-million    sterling.     By     1876 


the  population  had  ineroaoed  to 
2i3i00o,  and  the  export  tn^de  to 
about  5,ooo,oooZ.  The  mineni 
wealth  bad  not  succeeded  in  divert- 
ing the  colony  from  agricaltnn 
either.  On  the  contrary,  the 
acreage  under  crops  is  larger,  reU- 
tively  to  the  population,  thaa  in  snj 
other  Austmlian  colony.  Soath 
Australia  possesses  many  natniti 
advantages,  and  mn^  valuable  soil 
on  which  it  can  grow  not  food  gnin 
merely,  but  grapes  of  fine  flayoor 
and  quality,  and  every  description 
of  semi-tropical  or  other  fruit;  and 
these  are  not  neglected*  Attention 
is  also  paid  to  sericulture,  and  the 
attempts  have  been  so  far  very  sug- 
cessful.  Of  course,  like  its  neigh- 
bours. South  Australia  has  in  some 
measure  forestalled  its  reaonrces; 
but  its  debt  is  comparativdj  Teiy 
light,  and  it  has,  as  yet,  been  nnder 
no  necessity  to  depart  from  tbe 
almost  free  trade  policy  on  which  its 
Customs  laws  are  based.  English 
manufactured  goods  pay,  as  a  rale, 
a  duty  merely  of  five  per  cent,  od 
valorem^  and  the  taxes  on  laxories 
and  articles  of  food  are,  as  a  rale, 
light.  It  certainly  seems  strange 
to  English  eyes  to  see  potatoes  and 
prepared  animal  foods  paying  dnty, 
and  no  doubt  the  sooner  tibat  sU 
petty  endeavours,  such  as  these  indi- 
cate, to  be  independent  of  sister 
colonies  are  abandoned  the  better; 
but,  as  a  whole,  South  Australia  ifl 
to  be  commended  for  an  enlightened 
mercantile  policy,  and  luts  un- 
doubtedly benefited  by  it.  There  is 
little  chance  of  manufactoras  being 
established  there  on  a  laree  scale 
inimical  to  the  products  of  l&ogland, 
were  its  population  thrice  what  it  is; 
and  so  long  as  the  colony  continues 
to  develop  the  soil,  to  introduce  new 


mentioned  in  the  text,  no  doubt  in  part  account  for  this  falling  off,  which  might  then- 
fore  be  esteemed  temporary  did  no  other  causes  crop  up  to  frighten  people  awa^.  Th» 
very  unsatisfMCtory  feature  of  the  inyestigation  into  all  the  colonies,  which  I  may  nota 
here,  is  the  extreme  paucity  of  women.  In  1874  there  were  only  915  females  to  2,45* 
males  entering  Victoria.  This  is  not  merely  bad  for  the  morals  of  the  population,  b«t 
also  Teiy  detriment  tl  to  the  rapid  increase  of  a  native  AastraHan  population. 
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objects  of  cultivation,  and  to  spend 
its  energies  on  the  mineral  wealth 
'within  easj  reach,  it  will  continue 
to  grow  in  prosperity  and  in  impor- 
tance as  a  customer  of  the  mother- 
conntrj.  Its  trade  is  as  large  with 
^England  now,  and  ns  healtliy,  tak- 
ing  its  size  into  account,  as  that  of 
any  colony  we  have.  Thei'e  is  a 
magnificent  territory  belonging  to 
it,  which  only  wants  peopling,  and 
the  people  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  be 
found,  although  lately  there  has 
been  some  slacKening  in  the  arrivals 
and  a  corresponding  falling  away  in 
the  demand  for  land. 

One  ^reat  danger  which  the 
colony  18  subject  to  appears  to 
be  drought.  Last  season's  wheat 
crop,  for  instance,  has  been  seriously 
imperilled  for  want  of  rain,  and  so 
scarce  was  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  a  considerable  acreage  of 
com  crop  had  to  be  cut  down 
nnripe  to  supply  them  with 
food.  Owing  to  this,  it  is  estimated 
that  although  nearly  970,000  acres 
were  put  under  wheat  originally, 
the  yield  of  the  present  crop  will  not 
nearly  equal  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  As  is  to  be  expected  in 
a  new  country  where  high  growing 
is  not  pursued,  the  farmer  prefer- 
ring to  draw  on  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  the  ordinary 
yield  of  wheat  per  bushel  does  not 
rank  high  at  tne  best  of  times  in 
South  Australia,  compared  with  the 
yield  in  England  or  France,  being 
only  about  1 1^  bushels  to  the  acre. 


This  average  will  not  be  nearly 
reached  by  last  season's  crop,  how- 
ever, which  is  estimated  at  about 
6  bushels  to  the  acre  only,  or  a 
decline  of  nearly  one-half.  Fluctua- 
tions of  this  sort  may  not  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  but  they  happen 
now  and  then,  and  ought  to  increase 
the  caution  with  which  the  colony 
commits  itself  to  heavy  outlays. 
After  the  population  has  spread,  and 
the  face  of  large  regions  has  been 
changed  by  cultivation,  by  tree 
planting  and  irrigation,  the  climate 
and  physical  conditions  may  be  so 
far  changed  as  to  make  the  country 
secure.  In  the  meantime,  cautious 
^wth  is  best.  No  doubt  the  bad 
harvest  of  last  season  will  tempo- 
rarily decrease  the  exporting  power 
of  the  colony,  and  that  may  react  on 
its  imports  from  England  and  Asia ; 
but  on  the  whole  we  may  expect  its 
trade  with  us  to  grow,  and  it  seems 
to  be  now  on  a  very  sound  basis. 

Very  different,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
position  of  Queensland,  which,  as  a 
colony,  has  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Victoria  rather  than  in  those 
of  New  South  Wales.  Its  popula- 
tion is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  South  Australia,  being  but 
180,000  or  so,  and  its  export  trade 
is  lower  by  about  a  million.  Yet 
the  colony  has  continued  to  amass 
a  public  debt,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  three  times  that  of  South 
Australia,  and  it  has  made  so  little 
progress  in  solid  agriculture  that 
the  total  acreage  under  crop  last 
year  was  only  a^ut  80,000  acres. "'^ 


'*  Perhaps  I  could  not  do  better  than  give  here  a  sort  of  rough  comparative  estimate 
of  the  progrras  of  agriculture,  ezclusiye  of  mere  sheep  herding,  in  the  various  Australian 
colonies  and  New  Zealand.  The  figures  in  detail  are  obtainable  from  the  abstracts 
appended  to  our  own  agricultural  returns,  or  more  diffusely  from  the  statistics  scattered 
through  Messrs.  Oordon  and  Ootch's  Handbook.  According  to  Mr.  Giffen's  tables,  South 
Australia  is  by  fiur  the  largest  wheat-grower,  haying  had  898,820  acres  under  that 
mpecies  of  grain  in  1875-76,  as  against  322,000  acres  in  Victoria,  134,000  in  New  South 
Wales,  4.500  in  Queensland,  91,000  in  New  Zealand,  and  43,000  in  Tasmania.  These 
figures  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  progress  of  corn-growing  in  the  various  colonies,  although 
the  areas  under  wheat  crops  were  in  several  colonies  less  in  1876  than  in  the  previous 
year.  Some  of  them  also  devote  laiger  acreages  to  other  kinds  of  grain.  Victoria,  for 
example,  had  last  year  124,000  acres  under  oats  and  32,000  under  barley,  and  New 
Zealand  168,000  and  28,000  acres  respectively,  or  much  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
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The  natural  fertility  of  the  land  is 
apparently  higher  in  Qneensland 
than  in  any  -of  the  other  colonies 
except  New  Zealand,  and  that  offers 
the  greater  and  not  the  less  reason 
for  extending  cultivation  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
however,  Queensland  has  turned  her 
attention  to  a  large  extent  towards 
mines,  seeking  to  develop  gold,  tin, 
and  copper  mining  in  particular,  by 
every  means  in  her  power. 

Queensland  has,  it  is  true,  ex- 
tended her  sheep-farming  more  ra- 
pidly than  even  New  South  Wales, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
backward  in  all  respects ;  but  when 
all  is  said  sheep  do  not  form  a  first- 
rate  source  of  national  wealth,  and 
ought  hardly  to  be  taken  as  a  justi- 
fication for  heavy  expenditure  on 
public  works.     Yet  Queensland  has 


spent  and  is  spending  veiy  fineelj. 
Her  railway  system  is  already  macli 
larger  than  that  of  South  Ans. 
tralia." 

From  this  it  follows,  of  coarse, 
that  the  taxation  is  very  heayy,  not 
withstanding  the  efforts  made  to 
import  immigrants,  and  get  tliem 
settled  in  the  land.  According  to  a 
very  useful  table  appended  to  Mr. 
Beid's  essay  already  cited,  the  taxv 
tion  of  Queensland  was  higher  per 
head  than  that  of  any  other  colonj 
in  Australasia  except  New  Zealand. 
It  amounted  to  3  2.  59.  2d.  against 
iZ.  185.  3c?.  in  New  South  Wales, 
il,  128,  lod.  in  South  Australia,  and 
2L  28.  gd.  in  Victoria.  This  is,  of 
course,  exclusive  of  the  proceeds  of 
land  sales  and  leases.  In  the  finac- 
cial  year  ended  June  30,  1876,  the 
revenue  of  the  colony,  incladiog 


colonies  pat  together.  If  we  indade  lands  partially  cultivated,  such  as  land  oiukr  per- 
manent artificial  grasses  and  bare  fiillows,  as  well  as  the  various  experimental  effuti  at 
cotton  and  tobacso  growing  and  the  land  under  root  crops,  we  get  the  following  tsUt  u 
ahowing  the  progress  which  each  colony  has  made  according  to  ita  population  in  the 
reclamation  of  the  land : — 


Acresge 

under  all  kinds 

of  crops 

451.138 

1,126,831 

1,444,586 

47,571 

77.347 

332,824 

2,377.402 


ft  rrcip 

calUvBted 

perbMd 

0-8 


14 

1-8 
0-5 
3*2 
6-3 


colony  Fopolatlan 

New  South  Wales  .        .        .  595f4^ 

Victoria  .        .        ,        ,  815,034 

South  Australia      .  206,476 

Western  Australia .        •        .  26,459 

Queensland    ....  172,402 

Tasmania       ....  103,920 

New  Zealand.        .        .        .  375,721 

New  South  Wales  has  a  less  total  in  1876  by  nearly  14,000  acrea  than  in  1875,  v^ 
would  appear  to  be  in  some  danger  of  neglecting  the  dae  extension  of  her  agricnltnnl 
pursuits  in  following  after  sheep-iarming  and  mining  and  manufactures.  Aocordiog  10 
the  figures  giren  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  she  has  less  than  an  acre  per  head  ocder 
crops,  and  her  imports  show  that  she  is  not  raising  bread  enough  for  her  popnlatioo. 
South  Australia  stands  out  most  prominent  of  all,  and  New  Zealand  foUova. 
Queensland  lagging  behind  New  South  Wales  without  possessing  the  jnatificatioa  vfaicii 
New  South  Wales  has  either  in  the  wealth  of  minerals  or  extent  of  flocks.  New  Sooth 
Wales  has  such  vast  tracts  which  are  not  yet  suitable  for  agriculture,  being,  eomptfe<i 
with  Victoria  and  Queensland,  badly  watered,  that  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  her 
•low  progress  in  this  direction,  although  I  admit  it  involves  danger ;  but  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  some  of  these  colonies.  The  true  progress  is  that  which  goes  neither  too  UA 
— outstripping  population  and  foreign  markets — nor  too  slow,  making  the  community 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  The  first  thing  which  all  colonies  ought  to  studj  to  do 
is  to  feed  themselves  with  the  products  of  their  own  soil. 

"  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  colony  for  the  last  half-year^e 
Amount  spent  on  immigration  during  its  course  out  of  borrowed  money  was  55'*^" 
and  the  railway  outlay  came  to  226,600/.  This  kind  of  expenditure  is  constaatlj  goiog 
on,  and  the  colony  has  spent  over  6,ooo,oooJ.  on  its  railway  system  already,  on  whid 
money  it  does  not  get  a  direct  return  of  2  per  cent  Over  a  hundred  thousand  s  ytu 
spent  on  immigrants,  upwuds  of  half-a-miUion  on  railways,  form  no  slight  outlay  foi » 
young  a  communis. 
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land  revenue  so  called,  amonnted 
altogether  to  1,288,3772.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  1,314,9322.  There 
was  a  deficit,  therefore,  as  there 
had  been  the  previous  year,  and  the 
colony  has  no  means  of  making  ends 
meet  except  hy  either  increasing 
the  taxes  or  hy  selling  more  land. 
Taxation  cannot  be  much  increased, 
however.  The  import  tariff  is  not  in- 
deedheavy,  but  it  is  pretty  widely  dis- 
tributed, as  is  foand  by  the  fact  that 
it  yielded  nearly  5oo,oooZ.  on  a  total 
inaport  trade  of  less  than  4,ooo,ooo2., 
or  say,  roughly,  i24  per  cent,  over 
all  ad  valorem.  Much  of  this  is, 
of  course,  paid  simply  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loans  which  the  colony 
has  raised  in  England,  just  as  part 
of  the  income  from  land  arises  from 
the  same  source.  Emigrants  sae 
settled  on  claims  under  Govern- 
ment guidance,  and  to  some  extent 
with  Gk>vemment  money,  so  that  the 
colony  is  not  anywhere  resting  on 
the  solid  basis  of  its  own  resources. 
Nor  with  all  these  efforts  at  forcing 
is  the  land  revenue  increasing. 
There  was  last  half-year  a  decided 
&lling  off  in  this  source  of  apparent 
income.  Possibly  the  enormous 
discoveries  of  tin  said  to  have  been 
made  a  year  or  two  ago  will  help 
the  colony  out  of  its  difficulties,  but 
that  is  doubtfal.  I  look  rather 
for  another  financial  and  mercantile 
crisis  there  similar  to  that  of  1866, 
only  more  disastrous,  because  now 
the  credit  of  the  State  may  be 
affected  for  years,  while  then  it 
was  mainly  the  credit  of  banks  and 
private  traders.  Queensland  is,  in 
short,  a  country  far  too  undeveloped 
for  the  pace  at  which  it  has  gone, 
and  with  too  few  resources  to  fall 
back  upon,  therefore,  when  difficul- 
ties overtake  it.  There  are  no 
manufacturing  industries  of  a  solid 
character  in  the  country,  nor  can 
there  be  any,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
because  Queensland  is  not  favoured 
with  the  materials  most  essential  to 
a  country  setting  up  in  this  way 


for  itself.  It  cannot  even  take 
shelter  in  protection  therefore, 
and  has  no  realisable  wealth  but 
its  wool,  hides,  and  tallow,  its 
preserved  meats,  and  its  minerals, 
in  the  sale  of  every  one  of  which 
it  meets  with  the  keenest  possible 
competition  from  its  neighbours. 
I  can  see  no  way  out  of  the 
tangle  for  this  colony,  therefore, 
but  through  much  financial  dis- 
organisation and  long-continued 
straggles,  for  its  debts  and  taxation 
are  now  direct  hindrances  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  land  cultivation ; 
and  many  of  the  immigrants  who 
arrive  at  the  colony's  expense 
leave  it  and  take  refage  in  New 
South  Wales  or  Victoria  from  this 
very  cause.  For  all  that,  Queens- 
land nibbles  at  becoming  a  great 
manufacturing  country,  and  has 
established  a  joint  stock  woollen 
weaving  mill  at  Ipswich,  from 
which  much  is  hoped. 

Bat  if  the  condition  of  Queens- 
land be  dangerous,  that  of  New  Zea- 
land is  much  more  so,  although  New 
Zealand  is  the  most  diligent  of  all 
the  colonies  in  developing  the  soil. 
That  colony  has  not  been  content 
with  trying  to  rival  Victoria;  it 
has  sought  to  imitate  Canada.  Nay, 
it  is  almost  unjust  to  hint  that 
Canada  has  been  as  reckless  as  this, 
almost  the  youngest  of  aJl  our  great 
colonies.  It  is  not  yet  forty  years 
old,  and  it  rejoices  in  a  debt  of 
nearly  2o,ooo,oooZ.,  or  something 
like  50^.  per  head  of  the  population, 
which  itself  does  not  yet  reach 
400,000,  Maoris  included.  Its  tax- 
ation was  15*.  per  head  higher  than 
that  of  Queensland  in  1875,  and  has 
since  been  increased,  a?  has  also  the 
debt.  Only  the  other  day  the  Q  o vem- 
ment  of  the  colony  hail  to  borrow 
5oo,oooZ.  in  Sydney,  and  the  public 
works  to  which  it  is  committed 
must  entail  a  large  expenditure  for 
many  years  beyond  the  available 
income.  By  means  of  the  huge 
borrowings  in  which  it  indulges. 
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*  the  colony  is  able  to  import  far 
more  than  it  exports,  and  is,  next 
to  Victoria,  the  largest  customer 
to  the  mother-country  of  any  in 
the  group.  All  its  railway  mate- 
rials, most  of  its  clothing  and  its 
hardware  and  cutlery,  come  from 
England,  and  it  has  to  go  to  New 
South  Wales  for  some  of  its  coal. 
The  entire  trade  of  the  colony,  out 
and  in,  was  about  13,500,0002.  last 
year,  and  the  imports  exceeded  the 
exports  by  about  2,500,000^. ;  and 
this  has  been  much  the  state  of  its 
account  for  at  least  three  years. 
Almost  the  whole  apparent  prospe- 
rity of  the  colony  is,  therefore, 
based  on  a  quagmire  of  debt,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  its  real 
progress  or  prosperity  may  have 
been.  A  stimulant  has  been  applied 
which  has  made  its  influence  felt  in 
every  department  of  progress ;  and 
whether  the  colony  will  be  richer 
or  poorer  for  the  offorts  it  has 
made  may  almost  be  considered  an 
open  question.  In  the  immediate 
future  a  disaster  is  not  merely  pro- 
bable, but  to  my  mind  certain.  The 
colony  cannot  go  on  spending,  as 
it  has  done,  without  a  severe  recoil, 
and  when  that  recoil  comes  a  great 
part  of  the  present  show  of  pros- 
perity  will  disappear.  Instead  of 
being  able  to  import  more  than  she 
exports.  New  Zealand  will  be  re- 
duced to  buying  only  what  the 
interest  on  her  debt  abroad  leaves 
her  money  to  pay  for.  And  that 
interest  will  then  be  by  no  means 
so  easy  to  meet  as  it  looks  now, 
when  the  quickening  effect  of  the 
foreign  money  is  everywhere  felt 
without  any  strong  indication  of 
the  coming  exhaustion  and  languor. 
But  by-and-by,  when  this  nioney  is 
all  spent,  when  it  is  no  more  to  be  had 
for  paying  the  wages  of  thousands 
of  men  employed  in  carrying  out 
a  railway  system  far  more  ambi- 
tious and  extended  than  that  of 


Victoria,  when  the  Customs  reoeiptB 
are  no  longer  swollen  by  duties 
paid  on  goods  imported  with  this 
money,  and  the  countzy  sinks  back 
on  itself  with  a  thousand  miles  of 
railway  to  maintain  out  of  its  own 
resources,  besides  interest  to  paj 
on  its  heavy  debt,  New  Zealand 
must  inevitably  face  bankraptcj 
and  a  trade  demoralisation  which  b 
is  appalling  to  contemplate.  Her 
gold  mines  will  not  serve  her  theiii 
nor  her  wealth  in  copper,  silyer, 
iron-sand,  and  coal.  She  will  be 
fortunate  if  she  holds  together  and 
weathers  the  storm  without  the  Ion 
of  half  her  population. 

I  speak  strongly,  because  I  feel 
verv  strongly.  New  Zealand  has 
spoilt  almost  at  the  starting  what 
might  have  been  a  career  of  pros- 
peritv  such  as  few  other  countries 
could  point  to.  The  soil  is  richaod 
virgin,  and  no  less  than  12,000,000 
acres  are  at  present  estimated  to 
be  adapted  for  cultivation,  while 
50,000,000  would  be  suited,  when 
cleared,  for  pasturage. ''  There  are 
many  valuable  minerals  and  some 
natural  products  of  value,  which 
by  a  judicious  exploitation  might  all 
have  contributed  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  colony.  New  Zealand, 
in  short,  had  the  properties  within 
herself  of  being  a  comfortable  self- 
contained  colony,  of  a  quiet,  homelj, 
peaceful  kind,  such  as  the  world 
does  not  readily  furnish  now-a-days; 
but  it  took  the  gold  fever  and  the 
'progress'  fever,  and  presently 
will  have  to  pay  the  peni^ty  in  ex- 
haustion, an(^  I  fear,  considerable 
misery. 

The  only  satisfactory  feature  thai 
we  can  dwell  upon  is  the  fact  that, 
so  far,  a  certain  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  Oovemment  at 
colonisation.  New  Zealand  receives 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  British 
emigration  to  Australasia  than  any 
other  colony,  and  retains  most  of 


"  Goxdon  and  Gotch'i  Handbook,  article  '  New  Zealand.* 
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those  it  receives.'^  Land  is  being 
rapidly  absorbed  for  purposes  of 
cnitivation,  and  the  true  wealth  of 
the  country  is  thus  being  developed. 
According  to  the  returns  up  to 
March  of  last  year,  about  2,400,000 
acres  were  under  cultivation,  of 
which  91,000  acres  were  sown 
with  wheat.  This  is  a  small  pro- 
portion, and,  of  course,  precludes 
the  colony  from  being  able  to  ex- 
port grain.  Indeed,  it  has  to  import, 
which  is  always  an  extravagant 
position  for  a  young  colony  to 
assume.  Still  the  yield  per  acre — 3 1 
to  32  bushels — shows  both  good 
soil  and  remarkably  good  agncul- 
tare.  Were  new  settlers  to  con- 
tinue to  arrive  spontaneously  in 
large  numbers,  the  colony  might 
pass  through  its  crisis  without  pro- 
longed sufiering.  In  the  face  of  the 
enormous  taxation,  however,  I  do 
not  see  how  these  numbers  are  to 
be  obtained  except  by  a  continuance 
of  the  present  ruinous  outlay. 
They  will  then  cost  the  colony 
more  than  it  can  afford. 

A  certain  amount  of  relief  will 
also  no  doubt  be  g^ven  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  provinces  into  which 
New  Zealand  was,  till  last  year, 
divided.  These  provinces,  with 
their  separate  councils  and  super- 
intendents, were  a  source  of  ex- 
pense to  the  country  which  was  by 
no  means  necessary,  and  in  a  time 
of  financial  difficulty  they  would 
have  almost  certainly  indulged  in 
separatist  views  with  the  object  of 
shirking  their  share  in  the  national 
burdens.  The  agitation  which  pre- 
ceded the  abolition  of  these  pro- 
vinces gave  indications  of  a  party 
in  Otago — the  Scotch  settlement — 
capable  of  raising  the  separatist  cry 


even  before  the  storm  came  on. 
There  will  now  be  no  definite  rally- 
ing point  for  such  parties,  and  that 
will  prove  a  very  great  advantage. 
Ota^o,  however,  promises  to  be  very 
restive  under  burdens  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  poli- 
ticians to  a  considerable  extent 
against  its  will;  and,  I  fear,  the  cry 
for  subdivision  may  again  rise  to  add 
to  the  general  impotence  when  the 
colonists  begin  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  rash  lavishness. 

Such  being  the  general  features 
of  the  economic  position  of  this 
colony,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question  of  its  tariff,  or 
the  minuter  probabilities  of  the 
trade  between  it  and  the  mother- 
country.  Whether  the  tariff  is 
high  or  low,  that  trade  is  sure  to 
suffer  a  sharp  recoil  when  the  bor- 
rowed money  is  done.  We  cannot 
hope  to  sell  to  New  Zealand  the 
quantities  that  we  have  done  of  any 
of  our  manufactures  except  clothes, 
and  even  of  these  the  demand  must 
become  less  if  the  people  get  poorer. 
No  doubt  the  tariff,  wnich  is  as  near 
as  possible  about  11  to  12  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  the  invoice  prices 
of  the  goods,  will  exercise  a  very 
strong  effect  against  Eneland  in 
certain  directions  when  the  infla- 
tion passes  away,  although  it  is  not 
felt  apparently  at  present.  To  take 
one  example:  nearly  all  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  had  at  first  to 
import  most  of  their  boots  and 
shoes,  and  manufacturers  in  Eng- 
land did  a  very  fine  business  in  con- 
sequence. But  gradually,  as  they 
grew  up,  the  colonies  took  to  esta- 
blishing manufactories  of  their  own, 
and  imported  less  and  less  of 
these  primary  articles.      This  has 


>'  The  statement  of  the  Segistnr-General  of  New  2iealand,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brown,  for 
1S74,  which  ifl  the  latest  available,  gives  the  immimtion  of  that  year  at  43,965,  of 
whom  18,135  were  females.  The  emigration  was  5,559,  so  that  the  net  increase  in  that 
year  to  the  population  of  the  colony  was  38,106.  Out  of  this  total  29,035  poisons  were 
imported  entirely  at  the  colony's  expense.  The  total  emigration  to  Australasia  from  the 
United  Kinedom  in  that  year  was,  according  to  official  returns,  about  54,000.  New 
Za^nd  had  therefore  a  very  large  share. 
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not  yet  been  the.  case  with  New 
Zealand  or  Queensland  to  any  large 
extent ;  but  the  tariff  and  pinching 
times  may  almost  at  once  stop  the 
home  business  in  this  line  with 
these  colonies.  This  is  one  of  seve- 
ral domestic  arts,  as  it  were,  which 
a  new  country  is  indeed  justified  in 
setting  on  foot  as  soon  as  it  can, 
and  New  Zealand  will  certainly 
have  every  temptation  to  do  so 
now.  The  hardware  exports  thence 
will  also  fall  away  for  other  reasons, 
and  if  we  retain  a  business  in 
cottons  and  woollens  to  any  amount 
we  may  consider  ourselves  fortu- 
nate. The  outlook  for  New  Zealand 
is  not  bright,  take  it  how  we  will. 
The  colony  has  many  mistakes  to 
suffer  for  before  it  can  emerge  into 
greatness,  and  the  old  country  must 
suffer  along  with  at. 

Of  the  minor  colonies.  Western 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  in 
detail.  Both  are  at  present  too 
poor  to  be  very  extravagant,  but  the 
latter  has  contrived  to  get  together 
a  reasonable  amount  of  debt,  which 
appears  to  hinder  its  advancement 
to  some  extent.  The  island  is  a 
beautiful  one,  and  full  of  natural 
riches,  but  its  wealth  is  not  yet 
developed  by  the  presence  of  an  en- 
terprising population.  Hardly  yet 
free  from  the  convict  taint  which 
stuck  to  it  as  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
it  has  not  attracted  the  number  of 
population  which  the  country  de- 
serves to  have,  and,  unaided  by  'great 
gold  discoveries '  to  dangle  before 
the  wealth  seekers,  it  has  been 
passed  over.  All  the  same,  it  has 
in  it  the  elements  of  a  very  solid 
prosperity,  and  has  displayed  consi- 
derable energy  in  taking  in  and  im- 
proving land.  The  colonists  of  Tas- 
mania should  becomecomfortableand 
even  reasonably  wealthy,  although 
they  will  never  take  a  great  place 
amongst  nations,  or  figure  as  large 
traders  with  this  or  any  other 
countiy,  and  the  pity  is  that  so  few 


colonists  seek  its  shores— the  popa* 
lation  barely  increased  4,000  in  the 
five  years  1870  to  1875.  Western 
Australia,  again,  is  entirely  a  colony 
in  embryo,  about  which  little  can  be 
said,  except  that  the  territory  is  ap- 
parently a  very  attractive  one, 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  popn- 
lation.  At  present  there  are  not 
30,000  in  the  entire  colony,  whidi, 
it  is  estimated,  embraces  an  area 
eight  times  larger  than  the  United 
Elingdom.  Much  of  that  Tsst 
amount  of  land  is,  however,  as  jet 
quite  irreclaimable,  like  tbat  of 
South  Australia  and  Queenaland; 
and  indeed,  speaking  generally,  all 
the  Australian  colonies  are  siOl 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  coast 
settlements.  Inland  the  popolation 
everywhere  thins  gradually  off,  so 
that  the  central  territory,  uninha- 
bitable SJB  it  is  said  to  be,  for  the 
most  part  effectually  shuto  off  ail 
chance  of  overland  conmiunication 
between  one  colony  and  another  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  continent  Tei 
there  is  great  room  to  spread,  and 
to  join  hand  to  hand  all  round  the 
magnificent  coasts. 

This  isolation  overland,  to  toni 
for  a  moment  to  the  general  qnes- 
tions  involved  in  the  future  of  these 
settlements,  mnst  exercise,  ho vever, 
a  most  important  bearing  on  die 
possibilities  of  a  federative  anion 
of  the  mainland  and  Tasmanian 
colonies.  There  is  no  great  central 
colony  to  form  a  rallyine  point  for 
the  rest,  as  it  were,  ana  the  mere 
fact  that  all  communication  between 
east  and  west  must  be  practicallj  br 
sea  for  many  a  day  to  come,  will 
make  the  two  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  strenuous  rivals 
in  the  fight  for  leadership.  Each 
will  say  that  it  is  best  placedfor  the 
seat  of  supreme  government,  and 
neither  will  give  way  until,  as  a 
refuge  from  conflict,  some  petty 
comer  like  Tasmania  may  possibly 
be  chosen  as  a  sort  of  nentral 
ground,  just  as  the  capital  of  the 
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United  States  is  planted  in  the  in- 
significant 'District  of  Columbia.' 
That  is,  supposing  the  federation 
project  carried  out,  which  is,  I  con- 
fess, taking  a  great  deal  for  granted. 
So  far  is  it  now  from  being  so  that 
I  almost  fear  the  past  history  of 
several  of  the  colonies,  brief  as  it 
has  been,  makes  it  impossible  until 
many  reyolntions  have  occurred. 
Each  colony  has  grown  to  have  its 
own  aims  and  ambitions,  and  its 
own  burdens,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
necessity  alone  will  drive  them  to- 
wards union,  although  union  is, 
more  than  any  other  conceivable 
thing,  a  necessity  for  them  all, 
whether  we  look  at  them  as  requir- 
ing more  population,  as  aspiring 
States,  or  as  sitting  defenceless  and 
apart,  ready  to  be  a  prey  to  the 
first  sturdy  marauder  almost  who 
penetrates  to  these  southern  seas — 
not  by  any  means  an  impossible 
event. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  were  the 
Australian  colonies  to  imite  now 
under  one  federal  government,  the 
necessity  which  impels  some  of 
them  to  tout  for  emigrants  would 
be  at  an  end.^  People  would  grow 
used  to  have  a' great  country  in  their 
eye  over  which  they  could  wander  at 
will,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
new  greatness  which  would  «thus 
rest  upon  these  colonies  would  draw 
many  to  their  shores.  Not  only  so, 
bat  the  abolition  of  all  Customs 
barriers  between  the  various  States 
would  materially  aid  the  develop, 
ment  of  the  peculiar  resources  of 
each,  and  might  put  an  end,  par- 
tially at  least,  to  costly  schemes  of 
rivalry.  The  natural  resources  of 
New. South  Wales  and  Victoria 
would  seem  to  fit  them  for  becoming 
the  industrial  centres  of  the  conti- 
nent, while  the  others  are  adapted 
for  every  description  of  agriculture, 
and  can  furnish  many  raw  materials, 
including  cotton  and  silk  of  a  most 
valuable  kind. '  Break  the  artificial 
barriers  away,  and  each  district  or 


province  of  the  federation  would 
attract  to  itself  the  kinds  of  labour 
most  suited  to  its  wants.  We 
should  have  harmonious  develop- 
ment rather  than,  as  at  present, 
rivalries  which  tend  to  hinder  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  these 
colonies  should  concert  together 
and  become  one  for  purposes  of 
self-defence.  At  present  they  lie 
open,  and  almost  utterly  without 
any  means  of  defence  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  of  war  between  the 
mother-country  and  any  ambitious 
European  power.  These  colonies 
are,  in  short,  only  communities  of 
miners,  shepherds,  and  farmers, 
and,  however  admirable  as  such, 
they  require  to  have  at  least  the 
capacity  for  calling  into  existence 
the  means  of  fighting  for  their 
possessions,  should  they  be  threat- 
ened. Great  Britain  has  so 
many  possessions,  and  such  heavy 
stakes  of  another  kind  in  India 
and  China,  that  the  probabilities 
are  no  European  war  could  occur 
now  involving  her  participation 
which  would  not  tax  her  utmost 
spare  energies  in  keeping  the 
peace  in  Asia.  There  would 
likely  be  neither  men  nor  means 
forthcoming  to  help  the  colonies, 
except  sparing  them,  perhaps,  a  few 
ships  of  war.  In  the  main,  there- 
fore, they  must  look  to  their  own 
resources,  and  federation  would  at 
once  enable  them  to  do  so  effec- 
tually. By  forming  a  Bund,  or  a 
single  State,  such  as  that  of  the 
American  Union,  they  could  at  once 
introduce  a  military  and  naval  x)r- 
ganisation  of  sufficient  strength  to 
protect  them  against  any  but  the 
strongest  aggressive  powers.  I  fear 
the  world  has  hardly  yet  reached 
that  state  of  civilisation  which  ren- 
ders this  unnecessary ;  but  the  colo- 
nists do  not  seriously  occupy  their 
thoughts  with  gloomy  contingencies 
of  this  kind.  Till  they  do  there  will 
be  no  serious  movement  towards 
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federation,  and  without  federation 
their  settlements  can  never  be 
strong  and  great.  Union,  in  short, 
must  at  once  lead  to  enormous 
changes  in  the  government  systems 
of  several  of  them,  and  might  also 
give  them  all  an  opportunity  for 
revising  the  land  laws,  with  a  view 
to  imposing  taxation  on  the  only 
kind  of  property  capable  of  bearing 
it  pretty  heavily.  A  land  tax  and 
a  light  Customs  tariff  should  pro- 
vide for  nearly  all  wants,  federal 
and  provincial,  as  the  country  filled 
up  with  people.  The  obvious  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  providing  for 
self-defence  ought  also  to  be  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  prudent  spend- 
ing with  all  the  colonies,  especially 
if  they  should  have  to  make  such 
provision  separately.  No  cost  that 
a  community  can  bear  at  all 
weighs  on  it  and  cripples  its  re- 
sources like  the  cost  of  maintaining 
armed  forces.  But  for  the  army 
and  navy  of  England,  we  might  at 
present  have  no  national  debt,  and 
might  almost  enjoy  the  entire  reve- 
nues of  our  railway  systems  as  a 
relief  to  taxation.  Armies  and  na- 
vies  protect  trade  no  doubt,  but 
they  cripple  the  competing  force  of 
the  trader  also ;  and  were  the  colo- 
nies in  Australia  to  have  to  betake 
themselves  to  arms,  they  would  find 
themselves  in  difficulties  of  a  finan- 
cial kind,  however  cheaply  they 
organised  their  forces.  At  present 
omy  New  South  Wales  and  V  ictoria 
possess  any  semblance  of  a  force, 
and  none  of  them  have  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  war  taxes.  It  will  be 
well  if  they  unite  as  one  nation  be- 
fore they  have  to  do  so,  and  I  wish 
the  dread  of  that  contingency  would 
force  them  to  cease  their  rivalries. 
At  present  they  are  weak  because 
divided. 

I  must  look  on  the  Australian 
colonies,  then,  as  at  best  a  nation  in 
a  nebulous  state,  of  which  the  finag- 
ments  show  here  and  there  vigorous 
life,  but  whose  coming  greatness 


can  only  be  guessed  at.  As  regards 
the  future  course  of  British  trade 
with  them  generally,  there  is  little 
more  to  be  said.  Obviously  it  viU 
be  larger  in  some  cases  and  smaller 
in  others,  and  over  all  may  per. 
haps  be  expected  for  years  to  come 
to  show  small  augmentation,  so  far, 
at  all  events,  as  exports  of  Britiak 
manufactures  thither  are  concerned. 
As  the  more  vigorous  colonies  de- 
velop their  own  resources,  howerer, 
they  will  also  do  a  wider  foreign 
business,  by  which,  as  I  have  said, 
England  will  more  or  less  benefit; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  will  then  bay  more  EogM 
goods.  Freights  alone  are  against 
us,  and  must  grow  more  so  as 
money  sinks  in  value  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  they  become  able  to  em- 
ploy labour  of  the  same  quaHtj  as 
our  own  at  something  like  an  equi- 
valent price.  The  wealth  of  Eng- 
land  may  then  come  to  be  increased, 
not  so  much  by  the  sale  of  home- 
made goods  to  the  AustraUans,  as 
by  the  employment  of  her  sniplns 
capital  in  the  sustenance  of  new 
industries  there.  This  has  been 
the  course,  in  fact,  hitherto ;  and 
every  industry  which  Australia  has 
— just  as  ahnost  every  industry 
possessed  by  the  United  States- 
owes  its  origin,  and  no  little  of  its 
prosperity,  to  English  money.  A 
new  country  has  no  saved  monej, 
strictly  speaking,  of  its  own;  it 
has  only  the  raw  products  of  na- 
ture ;  and  hence  the  price  or  valne 
of  saved  money,  or  *  loanable  capi* 
tal,'  in  a  new  country  is  veiy  higli, 
by  reason  of  its  scarcity.  On  the 
other  hand,  labour  is  even  more 
urgently  needed  than  money  in  most 
instances ;  and  frequently,  in  new 
countries,  the  purcmiaing  powier  of 
money  over  labour  is  extremely 
low.  This  curious  double  scarcitT 
tells,  on  the  one  hand,  in  favour  of 
a  strong  flow  of  mon^  from  the 
mother-oountiy,  where  it  is  cheap,  to 
the  colony,  where  it  is  dear,  and,  (» 
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the  other,  indacss  an  eqnallj  steady 
flow  of  all  kinds  of  home  mann- 
factures  which  the  colony  cannot 
afford  to  make  for  itself.  Gradaallj 
this  state  of  affairs  should  equalise 
itself,  and  industry  after  industry 
starts  into  vigorous  life,  as  the  capi- 
tal to  start  it  and  the  hands  to 
keep  it  going  are  found.  The  enor- 
mous amount  of  gold  which  the 
Australian  colonies  have  found 
made  their  progress  in  this  respect 
remarkably  rapid;  but  the  home 
supplies  of  money  have  also  had 
an  immense  influence.  What  that 
supply  has  amounted  to  no  one 
can  say,  because  the  private  im- 
portations of  emigrants  cannot  be 
even  guessed  at ;  but  we  may  gather 
some  notion  of  its  magnitude  from 
the  capital  of  the  numerous  banks 
and  other  companies  with  English 
capital  engaged  in  the  Australian 
trade. 

The    capital    involved     in    the 
banks  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land— ^which  may  be  considered  of 
English  origin — amounts  to  about 
9,ooo,oooZ.,  most  of  which  has  been 
found  by  this  country ;  and  besides 
this  capital  there  are  large  deposits, 
and    in  some  cases  large  reserves, 
portions   of   which   may  fairly  be 
assumed    to    come    from    English 
pockets.     The  banks  are  not  all, 
either.     There  are  large   numbers 
of  mining  adventures  and  agricul- 
tural companies,  whose  money,  fur- 
nished by  English  investors,  is  em- 
ployed   either    in    lending    upon 
mortgage  or  in  developing  property 
under  direct  English  management. 
The  finance  companies,  in  particu- 
lar, have  not  their  capital  merely, 
but  also  large  deposits,  all  drawn 
from  home,  and  employed  in  loans 
to  squatters   or  farmers  at  higher 
rates  of  interest  than  could  be  got 
in    the    mother-country.     By  this 
means  land  is  bought  and,  appa- 
rently,   paid    for;    and    by     this 
means  mrms  are  stocked,  produce 
raised,  and  the  whole   machinery 
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of    trade    put    in    motion.      The 
work  done  is  most  necessary  and 
valuable ;  but  the  statistics  of  pro- 
gress and  wealtli  which  the  colonial 
budgets  are  founded  on  may  well, 
under  such  a  system,  be  most  mis- 
leading.    I  am  unable  to  give  an 
exact  statement  of  the  amount  of 
English  money  thus  invested  in  the 
farming  and  mining  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  but  the  paid-up 
capital  alone  of  the   finance   and 
loan   companies  amounts  to  over 
3,ooo,ooo2.,  and  it  is  a  moderate 
estimate  which  places  the  deposits 
borrowed  on  the  uncalled  portion 
of  the  capital  of  many  of  these  com- 
panies at  another  5,000,000^.    Add 
another  2,ooo,oooZ.,  which  is  within 
the  mark,  as  investments  in  mines, 
and  we  have  a  very  respectable  total 
of  more  than  19,000,000^ — say,  in 
round   figures  at   20,ooo,oooZ. — as 
the  lent  English  money    actively 
embarked  in  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  Australasian  colonies. 
Were    we  to  add  private  fortunes 
carried  to  the    colonies,  as  well  as 
English     investments    in     strictly 
colonial  companies,  this  total  would 
be  probably  quite  three  times  that 
amount,     but    I     wish    to     avoid 
any  appearance    of    exaggeration. 
Even    this    total    reveals  a  good 
deal     regarding    Australian    pro- 
gress, as    well    as  of  the    source 
whence   England   draws  so  much 
of  her  wealth.     Mere  trade  figures 
do  not  show  nearly  all  her  gains, 
and    trade    figures    alone     ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  dwelt  upon  as 
an  exclusive  sign  of  the  good  which 
she  reaps  from  her  possessions.   By 
a  table  published  in  the  last  emi- 
gration papers,  I  find  that,  between 
1848  and  1876  inclusive,  emigrants 
to   the    colonies    and   the    United 
States  are  estimated  to  have  re- 
mitted to  their  friends  no  less  than 
about  i9,8oo,ooo{.  in  money,  all  of 
which  did,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
good  to  the  trade  of  the  mother- 
country.    That  again  takes  no  ac« 
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ooont  of  ihe  fortunes  bronght  home 
hy  returned  emigrants  fix>m  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  or  in  part  re-in- 
vested in  the  enterprises  of  the 
conntrj  in  which  they  were  origin- 
all  j  won.  In  all  these  ways  Eng- 
land gains  by  the  prosperity  of  her 
colonies,  and  in  one  sense  the  more 
she  lends  them,  the  greater  her 
tribute  in  return,  whether  their 
direct  exchange  of  goods  with  her 
increases*  or  not.  All  I  deprecate 
is  the  lavish  mortgaging  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  or  community 
as  such  by  heavy  borrowings. 
Money  is  best  risked  on  private  ac- 
count, and  the  states  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  too  new  to 
have  laid  on  themselves  the  load 
which  most  of  them  carry.  This  I 
say  bearing  in  mind  fully  the  wise 
provisions  which  they  have  all  more 
or  less  made  for  the  repayment 
of  debt,  because  I  deem  these  in 
themselves  something  of  a  snare, 
inducing  more  and  more  outlay  in 
the  faith  that  one  day  all  will  come 
round,  and  that  the  community 
will  ultimately  have  as  it  were  for 
nothing  what  it  pays  so  dearly  for 
now. 

The  outflow  of  capital  from  the 
mother-country  to  the  colonies  is 
thus,  in  several  ways,  at  once  a 
chief  source  of  her  gain  and  main 
danger  of  the  future.  Their  lavish- 
ness  will  produce  miserable  reac- 


tion, the  sufferings  of  which  will 
recoil  on  this  country  as  well  as  on 
the  colonists.     The  posiiaon  of  the 
settlements  we  have  briefly  looked 
at  is  therefore  rather  a  chequered 
one.      We  cannot  say  with  surety 
what  their  future  may  be.     All  of 
them  have  difficulties  before  them, 
and  though  I  think  the  Australian 
colonies,    with    one    or     two    ex- 
ceptions,   much    better    off    than 
Canada,    and    rather    more    pros- 
perous  than  South  Africa,    I  yet 
cannot  say  that  any  of  them  will 
make  the  startling  advances  in  the 
future  which  the  generation  pass- 
ing away  has  witnessed.     Yet  the 
greatness  of  some  amongst  them 
seems  secured,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  peopled  by  an  English-speak- 
ing  race,  their  union  with  the  old 
country  must  be  intimate  in  a  mer- 
cantile sense,  and  the  g^ood  they  do 
her  will  in  the  main  £Bir  exceed  the 
evil.    We  shall  in  the   next  few 
years,  perhaps,  see  our  trade  with 
Australasia  both  shrink  consider, 
ably  and  shift  in  character ;  but  it 
will  still  be  in  the   aggregate  a 
great  trade;   and  if  the   colonies 
there  would  but  unite  in  one,  the 
field  they  would  offer  to   the  old 
couhtry  for  emigration,  for  capital 
and  enterprise  of    every  kind,  is 
such  as  North  America  alone  could 
rival. 

A.  J.  W. 
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N  Upper  Bavaria,  in  a  conntry 
rich  in  beaatifnl  rock  and  lake 
sconery,  a  remarkable  monament 
was  raifled  a  short  time  ago ;  com- 
memorating the  oldest  literary  re- 
cord of  Teutonic  speech  in  Sonth- 
em  Germany.  It  is  the  BO-called 
*We88obrunn  Prayer,'  a  semi-hea- 
then, semi-Christian  creation  song, 
which  has  thns  been  perpetuated 
by  a  public  structure.  The  monu- 
ment consists  of  one  of  those  erratic 
blocks  that  may  once  have  been 
imbedded  in  the  Ortler  peak,  and 
which,  pushed  forward  by  glacier 
action,  now  lie  scattered  profusely 
over  a  romantio  spot  of  German 
Alpine  land.  Moved  with  great 
difficulty  to  the  commemoration 
place,  a  colossal  stone  of  this  kind 
serves  at  present  as  a  tablet ;  show- 
ing the  ancient  cosmogonic  hymn 
as  an  inscription  in  bold  Gothic 
letters. 

The  *  Prayer '  is  a  bit  of  poetry 
in  the  Teutonic  staff-rhyme — such 
as  we  find  it  in  the  fragments  of 
the  Hildebrand  Lay  and  the  Muspilli 
Song ;  in  Otfrid's  Gospel  Harmony ; 
in  the  Heliand ;  in  Beowulf;  in  Piers 
Plowman  and  other  ancient  English 
poems ;  in  the  Edda,  and  so  forth. 
To  call  the  staff-rhyme  '  Teutonic,' 
of  course  only  means  that  the  al- 
literative form  was  worked  out,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  into 
a  x)erfect  system  among  the  Ger- 
manic nations.  Remarkable  traces 
of  alliteration  exist  also  in  early 
Indian  and  Greek  poetry.  Even 
stronger  vestiges,  indicating  the 
consciousness  of  clear  rules,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Latin  literature. 
Bat  among  the  Teutons,  the  staff- 
rhyme  was  elaborated  most  fully. 
Their  songs  were  bound  by  it  in 
rhythmic  fetters  of  great  regularity 
and  firmness. 


Found  in  the  Benedictine  cloister 
of  Wessobrunn,  where  it  had  been 
preserved  amidst  a  number  of  Latin 
pieces,  the  valuable  manuscript  of 
the  *  Prayer '  is  now  in  the  Central 
Library  of  Munich.  It  probably 
dates  from  the  eighth  century  of 
our  era.  The  writer,  or  copyist, 
was  a  monk  of  the  Cloister  of  the 
Three  Holy  Bournes  or  Fountains. 
In  all  likelihood,  this  monastic 
establishment  had  been  set  up  on 
ground  that  once  had  served  as  a 
heathen  place  of  worship ;  dedicated 
to  the  three  Sisters  of  Fate,  who 
were  said  to  dwell  at  a  fountain 
near  the  roots  of  the  World-Tree. 
Indeed,  by  a  strange  piece  of  good 
luck,  there  has  been  discovered,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  rudely  sculp- 
tured ^ree-headed  image,  which  is 
interpreted  as  an  effigy  of  the  Ger- 
man Nomes. 

In  folk-lore  yet  current  in  various 
parts  of  our  country,  three  fays,  or 
sisters  of  fisite,  are  spoken  of  under 
the  names  of  Wilbet,  Worbet,  and 
Ainbet.  In  but  slightly  differing 
versions,  the  tale  is  the  same  in  the 
Tirol,  in  Bavaria,  in  Alsace,  and 
Bhenish  Hesse.  The  meaning  of 
the  names  mentioned  is  not  quite 
fixed.  Probably  there  is  an  allu- 
sion, in  them,  to  the  well-disposed 
( Wil-bet)  nature  of  a  fay  represent- 
ing the  Past ;  to.  the  warring  or 
worrying  (Wor-bet)  troubles  of  the 
Present ;  and  to  the  terrors  (Ainbet 
=  Aginbet)  of  the  Future.  At  any 
rate,  so  convinced  are  some  German 
archaBologists  of  the  character  of 
the  sculptured  image  which  came 
to  light  near  the  Cloister  of  the 
Three  Holy  Bournes,  that  they  have 
catalogued  it  under  the  name  of 
those  mys. 

*-  The  central  head  on  the  slab  seems 
to  be  bearded ;  and  this  has  puzzled 
some  of   the    interpreters.      They 
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fancied  tbat  what  appeared  to  be 
like  a  beard,  migbt  after  all  be  the 
bair  of  one  of  the  fays,  tied  round 
the  chin.  I  wonld,  on  the  contrary, 
sabmit  that  if  the  image  is  really 
to  be  taken  as  a  representation  of 
the  Grerman  Nomes,  thebeard  wonld 
quite  fit  in  with  the  description  of 
the  semi-mascnline  nature  of  the 
witches  in  Mctcheth — 'weird*  sis- 
ters also,  whose  name,  as  mentioned 
in  a  previous  essay,  arose  from  that 
of  one  of  the  Nomes:  Urd,  or 
Wurd, 

Says  Banquo : 
How  far  ii't  eall'd  to  Fores?    What  an 

these, 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the 

earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  ?    Lire  yon  ?    Or  are  yon 

anght 
That  man  may  question?    Yon  seem  to 

understand  me, 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  Uying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.     Yon  should  be 

women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  inteipret 
That  you  are  so. 

It  strikes  me  as  noteworthy,  I 
may  remark  by.the-by,  that,  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  scene  between 
Macbeth,  Banquo,  and  the  Witches, 
Shakspere  uses  the  most  regular 
alliteration.  Not  only  does  this 
add  powerfully  to  the  archaic  im- 
pressiveness  and  awe ;  but  it  also 
seems  to  bring  the  form  and  figure 
of  the  bearded  Sisters  of  Fate  more 
closely  within  the  circle  of  the 
Northern,  Teutonic,  idea. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Wesso- 
brunn  Poem.  If  the  surroundings 
of  the  place  where  it  was  found, 
apparently  bear  the  traces  of 
heathendom,  the  same  is  to  be 
said  also — ^in  part,  at  least— of  the 
mode  of  writing  adopted  in  the 
manuscript.  When  a  copy  of  the 
'  Prayer '  was  first  published  in  last 
century,  nobody  knew  what  to  make 
of  some  curious  marks  in  it.  One 
of  them  looked  like  a  Greek  digam. 
ma  turned  to  the  left ;  another  like 
a  cross.  The  wise  theory  was 
started  that   the  monk  who  had 


written  the  Song,  had,  at  those 
places,  made  the  sign  of  the  cnm 
over  himself..  However,  what  thea 
seemed  to  be  an  inverted  digamim 
is  fully  explained  now  as  an  old 
abbreviation  of  the  word  ^enti'. 
(and).  The  cross,  on  its  pait, 
is  now  Recognised  as  a  nuiic 
hagol,  used  for  the  syllable  ^ga^' 
It  is  not  a  chrismon ;  not  a  Chrk- 
ian  cross — ^but  a  rune.  A  letter  of 
the  pre-Christian  Teutonic  alphabet 
thus  stands,  at  several  plaioeB  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  Pmyer,  ua 
strange  pagan  relic. 

The  text  itself  bears  the  atitmgot 
marks  of  the  same  kind.  InGriinfli'ft 
opinion,  it  is  fisar  from  being  a  bold 
supposition  to  believe  that  this  Old 
G^ennan  poem  does  not  oontaini 
Christian  picture  of  the  GreatiaD, 
but  that  its  writer  had  a  heathen 
poem— <Lating  from  the  time  of 
Woden  worship  —  either  before 
him,  or  in  his  tlioughts  and  n- 
membrance.  Massmann,  another 
good  authority,  shares  Grimm's 
view.  He  thmks  the  Prayer  was 
written  down  by  *  a  brand-new  coo- 
vert,  whose  head  was  yet  full  of  the 
inherited  heathen  recollections/ and 
that  in  truth  we  have  here  the  work 
of  a  previous  pagan  poet,  which 
the  later  monkish  writer  rewrooght 
in  his  own  way  from  hearsaj 
and  still  current  folk-songs. 

This  opinion  was  only  combatedby 
Wackemagel  But  though  Wacker- 
nagel's  merits  on  the  field  of 
philology  are  undoubted,  the  well- 
Known  theological  bent  and  bias  of 
his  mind  render  him  an  unsaie 
guide  on  such  a  question.  At  all 
events,  the  view  now  held  by  well- 
nigh  the  totality  of  those  competent 
to  judge,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
writer  of  tke  Wessobnmn  poem 
mainly  transcribed  a  frag^ment  of 
an  Old  Oerman  cosmogonic  son^; 
tacking  to  it  a  few  words  of  his 
own  creed. 

n 

At  the  end  of  a  previous  essay- 
on  The  Teutonic  Tree  cfEMme- 
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I    referred    to    this    Wessobrunn 
Prayer  in  the  following  words : 

To  suppose  that  the  G^ermanic  Ash-Tree 
had  an  early  Aryan  prototype,  and  that 
mjtha  referring  to  such  a  tree  had  their 
a>anterpart  in  Greek,  Persian,  Indian,  even 
Hebrew  and  Chaldean  legends,  is  certainly 
not  going  against  the  ordinary  rules  of 
mythological  evidence.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  credit  would  be  all  the  higher  ior  that 
Teutonic  race,  of  which  a  Boman  Emperor 
said  that  '  their  bodies  are  great,  but  their 
souls  are  even  greater,'  to  have  worked  out 
the  idea  of  a  Tree  of  Existence  in  so  com- 
prehensive a  form.  But  any  one  who  will 
compare  the  Old  German  Wessobrunn 
Prayer  with  a  well-known  cosmogonic  pas- 
sage in  the  Edda,  and  again  with  similar 
classic,  Persian,  Vedic,  and  even  Assyrian 
and  Chaldean  texts,  in  which  the  most 
striking  concordance  of  thoughts  and  ex- 
prcMMions  occurs,  will  scarcely  feel  warranted 
to  join  in  a  doubt. 

This  special  reference  I  will  now 
illastrate. 

Before  doing  so,  I  may  premise 
here  that  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  Hindoo  and  the  Ger- 
manic creed  are  frequent  and 
undeniable.  They  partly  come  out, 
even  to  this  day,  in  German  chil- 
dren's games  which  are  the  last 
poor  remnants  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies and  rude  dramatic  representa- 
tions, once  performed,  sung,  and 
danced  by  Teutonic  priests  in  the 
primsval  forests  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, or,  earlier  still,  on  t^e  green 
hills  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Punjaub.  Many  divine^  and 
Bemi-divine  figures  of  the  Germanic 
system  of  faith  are  clearly  trace- 
able to  beliefs  once  commonly 
held  by  Aryan  tribes  before  their 
separation. 

In  not  a  few  Eddie  conceptions, 
as  well  as  in  German  folk-lore,  there 
is,  moreover,  a  peculiar  tone  of 
fantastic  jugglery,  given  out  in  a 
mocking  vein,  which  strangely  re- 
minds us  of  farther  Asia.  The 
multiform  incarnations  of  Odin;^ 
the  puzzling  number  of  aliases  in 
whicn  he  and  others  of  the  heavenly 
circle  indulge ;  the  mystic  mirage 
^rhich  throws  misleading  reflexes 


of  divine  forms  in  all  directions, 
and  then  suddenly  vanishes:  all 
this  looks  remarkably  Indian  or 
Asiatic.  It  may  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  early  Aryan  was 
already  that  mixture  of  deep  se- 
riousness, and  droll,  occasionally 
ghastly,  humour  which  character- 
ises the  Teutonic  race.  At  all 
events,  the  Eddie  Gods  and  heroes, 
and  the  sagas  connected  with  them, 
are  full  of  those  apparently  contra- 
dictory traits ;  and  the  same  trait 
runs  through  Indian  myths.  It 
comes  out  again  in  our  Mdrcheny  the 
last  popular,  often  boorish,  version 
of  once  lofty  mythological  stories. 

When  we  consider  the  gradual 
migration  of  the  Teutonic  race  from 
Asia  into  Gardariki  (the  present 
Russia);  thence  into  Saxon-land 
(the  present  Germany) ;  and  thenbv 
sea  to  Sweden — amigration  of  which 
the  Icelandic  Heimskringla  has  pre- 
served the  tradition  in  a  half  fabu- 
lous and  perhaps  half  historical 
form — we  will  wonder  all  the  less 
at  meeting  with  such  striking 
points  of  contact  between  Asiatic 
and  Germanic  systems  of  faith. 
Not  can  we  be  surprised  to  find 
that  cosmogonic  views,  clothed  in 
poetical  garb,  should  here  and  there 
appear  almost  identical  in  the  Teu- 
tonic and  the  old  Vedic  mythologies. 
With  these  few  forewords,  I  pro- 
ceed to  a  comparison  o£  the  Wesso- 
brunn Prayer  with  various  Creation 
Hymns  of  European  and  Asiatic 
antiquity. 

m 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
Prayer,  mainly  founded,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  upon  Massmann's  copy. 
A  metric  staff-rhyme  division  is 
added : 

Dot  ga  I  fregin  ih  mit  \  firahim  \  fri  witso 

metsta  : 
DcU  ero  \  ni  todS,  J  noH  ufhimil; 
Noh  I  'paunit  noh  \vereg  niwas; 
Ni  I  (sterro)  noh  heinig,  noh  \  sunna  ni  j 

seein;    ' 
Noh  I  mono  ni  liuhta^  noh  der  \  mareo  teo — 
Do  dar  ni  \  wiht  ni  \  toas,  enUo  ni  \  wenteo. 
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EnH  do  was  der  \  eino  \  al  maJUioo  cot, 
I  Manno  |  mUtitto  ;  enti  dar  foanm  atih  \ 

manahe  mit  tnait, 
I  Coot  Uhhe  \  peiita  enii  \  cot  heilae. 
Cot  I  aljnahtioo,    du  \  himU   enti  \  erda 

gaworahtoB, 
Enti  du  I  mannun  no  |  manae  coot  forgapi  : 
For  I  ffip   mir   in    dino  \  ganada   rekta  \ 

goMwpa, 
JSinti  eotan  \  wiUeon  I  toistom  enti  spakida, 
(Tugida)    enti   craft  \  tiuftun    za    widar 

itantanne. 
Enti  arc  za  pi  \  wisanne,  enti  dinan  wilteon 

zaga  \  tourchanne, 
I  srabjoin  as  close  a  translation  as 
possible : 
This  I  fonnd,  from  men,  as  the  foremost 

wisdom. 
That  neither  earth  there  was,  nor  sky  aboye ; 
Nor  tree,  nor  hill  there  was. 
Nor  stars  there  were ;  nor  shone  the  sun. 
Nor  moon-light  there  was,  nor  the  salty  sea. 
Nothing  there  was :  neither  end,  nor  limit. 
And  there  was  the  One  Almighty  God, 
The  mildest  of  men ;  and  many  were  with 

them, 
Godly  Ghosts :  and  God  the  Holy. 
Ch>d  Almighty !   Thon  wroughtest  Hearen 

and  Sirth ; 
And  to  men  Thou  gayest  so  much  good. 
Giye  me  the  right  belief  in  Thy  grace ; 
And  a  good  will,  wisdom,  and  also  prudence ; 
Virtue  wherewith  to  withstand  the  Devils, 
To  drive  away  Evil,  and  to  work  Thy  will. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  the  six  concluding  lines 
of  the  Prayer  are  non-alliteratiye 
prose,  forming  a  mere  appendage  of 
the  Poem;  or  whether  even  they 
may,  by  a  process  of  restoration,  be 
brought  within  the  staff-rhyme 
system.  It  is  a  moot  point.  Such 
a  division  of  even  those  six  last 
lines  has,  however,  been  made — 
together  with  a  suggestion  of  two 
words  having  fallen  out — as  to 
clearly  mark  the  staff-rhyme  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  this  in  the 
translation.  In  the  case  of  the  word 
*  sterro^  (star),  there  is  general 
agreement  that  the  monkish  writer 
or  copyist  must  have  accidentally 
left  it  out.  The  suggestion  of  the 
word  *  tugida '  (doughtiness,  virtue) 
towards  the  end,  though  very 
plausible,  is  more  doubtful  in  its 
character. 

The    introductory   line    of    the 


Prayer  has  quite  the  ring  of  an  Old 
German  or  Norse  epic  begimung. 
•  Dat  gafregin  ih  nut  ferahm  fn 
wizzo  meista '  (^  This  I  found,  from 
men,  as  the  foremost  wisdom*) 
reminds  us  of  the  references,  in  the 
Nibelungen  Lay,  to  the  aiuneai 
tales  from  which  the  poet  drew  his 
knowledge.  In  the  abrupt  bri^. 
ness  of  style  peculiar  to  soch  In- 
ditionary  lore,  we  are  then  told 
that,  before  the  origin  of  things— 

Neither  earth  there  was,  nor  sky  ahem; 
Nor  tree,  nor  hill  there  was. 
Nor  stars  there  were ;  nor  shone  the  son. 
Nor  moon-light  there  was,  nor  theraltjso. 
Nothing  there  was :  neither  end,  nor  limh. 

So  far,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
heathen  origin  of  .the  poenL  The 
verses  and  lines  which  follow,  refer 
to  the  Creation.  They  are  of  a  mixed 
pagan  and  Christian  nature.  Thej 
mention  Sacred  Spirits— ^literallj, 
'  Gk)dly  Ghosts '  (eootlihhe  g^sta)- 
that  were  at  that  time  with  the 
Creator.  The  words  *mit  iim' 
(with  them),  in  the  eighth  lioe, 
suddenly  throw  the  Creator  himself 
into  the  plural!  A  polytheistic 
notion  decidedly  crops  up  here. 

Instead  of  '  mit  tnan,'  Massmann 
suggests:  ^mit-manJ'  In  that  caae, 
those  Sacred  Spirits  would  appear  as 
the  *  fellow-men '  of  the  Creator.  The 
Almighty  himself  is  spoken  of  as  ^  the 
mildest,  or  most  bountiful,  of  men, 
— (cUmahtico  cot,  mannu  nUUisto). 
This,  too,  is  evidently  a  pagan 
phrase.  It  yet  lingers  to-day  in  the 
common  German  locution :  ^JSr  Imt 
Oott  einen  guten  Mann  sein*  The 
older  language  was  full  of  sach 
homely  expressions.  Thus  in  the 
•Plaint'  of  the  Nibelungen  Laj, 
there  occurs  the  designation:  'the 
heavenly  Thane ;' — not  to  mention 
even  later  phrases  of  the  same  kind, 
still  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. Words,  which  after- 
wards only  looked  like  a  poetical 
image,  had  at  first  a  stronglj 
realistic  anthropomorphic  meaning' 

Now,  compare  these  passages  of 
the  Wessobrunn  Poem,  and  their 
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balf-heathen  dictioo,  with  the  Ice. 
landic  Voluspa ! 

There  it  is  said  that  once  was  the 
age  when  there  was — 

No  wnd^  nor  sea ;  nor  coolinff  waves ; 
No  earth  there  was,  nor  sky  above; 
Only  yawning  abyss,  and  grass  nowhere  .  . 
The  Sun  knew  not  where  a  dwelling  he 

had; 
The  Moon  knew  not  what  power  she  had. 
The  Stars  knew  not  where  they  had  a 

station.^ 

The  resemblance  between  this 
introdnction  of  the  Eddie  'Pro- 
phetess Song'  and  the  first  lines 
of  the  Wessobrunn  Prayer  is  all 
the  greater,  because,  besides  the 
perfect  harmony  in  sense  and  gene- 
ral rendering,  there  is  even  a  fall 
conformity  in  a  leading  word.  The 
•  sky  above ' — ^literally,  the  Up- 
Heaven — ^is  in  the  Edda  called  i«^- 
himinn;  in  the  Wessobrunn  Poem 
ufhimil.  Evidently  the  Icelandic  and 
the  Old  (jerman  texts  are  referable 
to  a  common  Teutonic  tradition. 

IV 

From  those  records  of  Germany 
and  of  the  northern  Thule,  let  us 
turn  to  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe.  There  we  come,  in  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  and  in  Hesiod's 
Theogony,  upon  verses  curiously 
reminding  us  of  corresponding 
passages  in  paean  or  semi-pagan, 
Teutonic  creation  songs.  Ovid' 
sings  thus: 

Ante  mare  et  terras^  et  quod  tegit  omnia^ 

eedum, 
Unus  erat  toto  Natura  vultue  in  orbe 


Quern  dixere   Chaoe; 
moUe, 


rudis  indigeetaque 


Hesiod'  speaks  of  the  'ovjmikoc 
cvpvc  virspOev '  (the  broad  heaven 
above)  in  a  passage  which  mentions 
the  creation  of  the  Gods  and  of  the 
Eartli,  out  of  the  original  Chaos,  in  a 
manner  resembling  very  much  the 
Germanic  view  of  the  rise  of  the 
Universe.  This  assumption  of  an 
elementary  chaotic  matter,  from 
which  Titans  and  Deities  come  forth, 
who  have  to  struggle  against  each 
other,  is  common  to  a  great  many 
religions  that  are  traceable  to  the 
same  origin.  In  the  case  of  each 
separate  race,  the  idea  is  worked 
.  out  with  special  imagery.  But  now 
and  then  we  detect  a  characteristic 
remnant  of  the  ancient  identity  of 
the  conception — an  identity  occa- 
sionally extending  to  the  very  words. 
This  community  of  the  sources  of 
thought  must  be  kept  in  mind,  in 
order  not  to  make  us  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  tracing  a  Teutonic  pas- 
sage from  a  Latin  or  Greek  origi- 
nal, instead  of  referring  them  all  to 
an  older  Asiatic  origin. 

Another  danger  has  to  be  guarded 
against ;  and  it  is  this.  Too  much 
must  not  be  made  of  merely  appa- 
rent resemblances,  where  the  sound 
rather  than  the  sense  allows  of  any 
comparison  being  made.  As  a  sur- 
prising instance  of  such  similarity 
of  sound,  an  Oiphic  creation  song 
has  been  pointed  out,  which  speaks 
of  the — 

AiOiip  ical  fUya  x^fA  irtXAptop  $p$a  ical  Ma 


>  In  the  Poetical  Edda,  the  verse  mne  thus : 

*  Once  was  the  age,  when  Ymvr  Iwod : 

No  sand  nor  sea  was  then ;  nor  cooling  waves ; 

No  earth  there  was,  nor  sky  above 

In  the  Yonnger  Edda,  however,  a  quotation  from  the  Yoluspa,  inserted  in  the  prose- 
text,  gires  the  first  line  in  this  way : — 

'  Once  was  the  age,  when  All  wom  noV 
The  latter  version  comes  closer  to  a  Yedic  hymn,  to  which  afterwards  reference  will 
have  to  be  made.  Yet  it  may  be  donbted  whether  the  wprds  *  Once  was  the  age, 
when  Ymir  lived,*  are  not  the  older  text ;  seeing  that  Ymir,  the  hoai^  Frost  Giant, 
repreeenta  an  orisinal  Chaos,  and  an  eternity  of  Matter,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general 
train  of  G-ermanic  thought.  The  absolute,  unthinkable  Nought  was  perhaps  an  abstrac- 
tion which  those  Teutonic  races  were  not  able  to  form,  or  against  which,  at  leasts 
the  mind  of  the  mass  rebelled. 

s  Metamorphoses,  5-7.  ■  Theogony,  no. 
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No  doubt  we  bave  here  the  *  great 
cbaBm,'  the  yawning  golf  or  cap,  of 
the  Edda.  And  in  sound,  thongb 
not  in  meaning,  the  ^  entha  kai 
eniha '  of  the  Orphic  hymn  comes 
close  to  the  ^enleo  ni  wenteo'  of 
the  Wessobrann  poem!  Now,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Thrakians, 
that  martial,  musical,  higbly-gifted, 
and  withal  Bacchanalian  race, 
among  wbom  the  Orphic  cult  arose, 
were  a  Q«tic,  Gotbic,  Germanic 
people.  Tbej  were  only  balf-Greek 
by  contact;  they  were  not  Greek 
by  race.  They  belonged  to  the  great 
Teutonic  stock.  A  careful  coxnpari- 
son  of  ancient  writers — from  Hero- 
dotos  to  Claudianus  and  Jomandes — 
has  proved  this  beyondthe  possibility 
of  cavil.  I  think  I  have  found  in 
the  very  name  and  mythic  origin  of 
the  golden-harped  Thrakian  singer  a 
fresh  link  of  this  Teutonic  connec- 
tion ;  but  this  is  a  point  I  will  not 
treat  hei*e.  The  idea  that  stray  bits 
of  the  dogmas  attributed  to  the 
Orphic  circle  may  be  found  in  Ger- 
manic mythology,  is,  at  any  rate,  not 
altogether  to  be  rejected.  Still,  to 
assume  that  the  *  enteo  ni  wenieo ' 
might  be  a  faint  echo,  in  sing-song 
manner,  and  with  the  gradual  change 
of  meaning  sometimes  occurring  in 
similar  cases,  of  the  Greco-Thra- 
kian  '  entha  kai  entka,*  is  a  hypo- 
thesis scarcely  bearing  discussion. 
Not  the  slightest  argument  can  be 
built  upon  it. 


The  g^und  becomes  clearer  again 
when  we  seek  for  parallels  between 
the  Teutonic  creation  stories  and 
those  of  Asia. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Persian  system 
of  faith,  we  hear  of  an  epoch 
when  there  was  no  heaven,  no 
water,  nor  earth,  nor  trees; — only 
the  Word  of  Life  and  Motion  did 
exist.  But  more  striking  is  the 
affinity  of  the  Germanic  accounts 


with  the  Babylonian  creation  legend, 
as  read  in  a  clay-tablet  by  Mr. 
George  South.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Void,  or  Chaos,  it  is 
there  said : 

1.  When,  ahore,  wen  not  raiaed  t2u 
heavens : 

2.  And  below  on  the  earth  a  plant  had 
not  grown  up ; 

3.  The  Abyss  also  had  not  bibken  open 
their  boundaries : 

4.  The  Chaos  (or  Water)  Tiamat  (the 
Sea)  was  the  producing  mother  of  all  of 
them. 

5.  Those  waters  at  the  beginning  wers 
ordained;  but 

6.  A  tree  had  not  grown,  a  flower  had 
not  unfolded. 

7.  When  the  Gods  had  not  sprung  up, 
any  of  them ; 

8.  A  plant  had  not  grown,  and  order  did 
not  exist. 

This — as  Mr.  G^rge  Smith  has 
remarked^ — corresponds  to  the  first 
verses  of  the  fiist  chapter  of  Genesis. 
In  the  lines  which  follow  in  the 
Chaldean  account,  demi-gods,  as 
well  as  great  Gods,  are  mentioned. 
So  far  as  can  he  judged  from  the 
mutilated  tablets,  the  demi-gods 
seem  to  have  helped  in  the  creation. 
This  woold  fit  in  with  the  doctrine 
of  some  Fathers  of  the  Church,  aa 
regards  the  first  function  of  the 
Angels — a  doctrine  founded  bj 
them  on  Gbnesis  i.  26 ;  iiL  24 ;  and 
Job  xzxviii.  7.  In  a  certain  sense 
it  is  also  in  keeping  with  what  the 
Edda  says  of  the  '  Sons  of  B5r,'^ 
who  are  preceded  by  a  creatiTe 
Giant  Being,  of  vaster  form  than 
they  themselves  are,  and  who  com- 
pose the  world  out  of  his  limbs. 
Again,  the  part  apparently  attri- 
buted to  the  demi-gods  of  the 
Chaldean  myth  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  Sacred  Spirits,  or  Godly 
Ghosts,  of  the  Wessobrann  Song. 

Bemarkably  enongh,  the  Baby- 
lonian or  Chaldean  creation-legend 
calls  the  Ocean,  or  Water,  'the 
producing  mother'  of  everything. 
This  view  is  contained  not  only  in 


The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genuis,     By  Geoige  Smith.    London :  1876. 
*  Voiuspa^  4. 
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Hellenic  systems  of  faith,  and  prac. 
tically  also  in  Genesis  (i.  2) ;  bnt 
the  Edda,  too,  places  '  sand  and  sea 
and  cooling  waves'  before  the  earth 
and  the  sky  and  the  yegetation, 
when  enumerating  the  things  that 
at  first  were  not.  From  this  may  be 
concluded  that,  in  the  Germanic 
creation  theoty  also,  Water,  or  the 
Ocean,  came  first.  At  least,  so  it 
mast  have  been  in  the  Yana  creed, 
or  Water  Religion,  which  was  after- 
wards  merged  in  the  Asa  creed — 
perhaps  a  Fire  Religion — by  means 
of  a  compromise  which  it  was  said 
had  been  concluded  after  a  fierce 
battle. 

VI 

Again,  an  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence is  met  with  between  the 
sayings  of  the  Edda  and  of  early 
Indian  literature,  in  regard  to  the 
Origin  of  Things.  I  pass  by  that 
well-known  description  of  a  period 
when  *  there  was  only  Narain — 
neither  Brahma  there  was,  nor 
Vishnu,  nor  Maha  Deva ;  nor  Water, 
Fire,  Time,  Moon,  or  Heayen.'  A 
closer  point  of  comparison  is 
offered  by  the  129th  Song  of  the 
Rig-Yeda  (x.).  This  hymn  seems 
to  contain,  even  in  the  literal 
wording  of  one  or  two  passages, 
a  most  remarkable  trace  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  the 
ancient  Vedic  and  the  later  Eddie 
views. 

The  Hymn — of  which  English, 
Prench,  and  German  translations 
may  be  seen  in  Golebrooke,  Muir, 
Max  Miiller,  Langlois,  and  in  the 
Siehenzig  Lieder  des  Bigveda,  by 
Geldner  and  £[agi — is  one  of  the 
profoundest  in  philosophical  specu- 
lation. Though  of  a  less  high 
age  than  other  Vedic  songs,  it  is 
allowable  to  suppose  that  remnants 
of  earlier  lays  are  preserved  in  it. 
Perhaps  it  went,  before  it  took  its 
present    shape,     through     stages 


similar  to  those  through  which 
the  great  Greek  and  German  epics 
passed.  It  is  certainly  antique 
enough  to  make  many  a  modem 
thinker,  who  will  not  reck  of 
the  older  thoughts  of  mankind, 
break  out  into  wonder  that  the 
author  of  that  hymn,  in  singing  of 
the  creation  mystery,  should  alreeidy 
speak  of  an  Evolution !  The  very 
word,  which  means  *  Evolution,'  is 
in  the  Sanskrit  text.  For  all  that, 
the  author,  with  befitting  modesty, 
declares  it  to  be  impossible  to 
&thom  the  impenetrable  secret  of 
the  Beginnings  of  Life. 

In  the  translation  of  this  Hymn 
I  have  alternately  followed  the 
different  versions.  The  first  pas- 
sages describe  an  absolute  state  of 
unthinkable  Nought,  scarcely  to  be 
rendered  by  any  form  of  language. 
The  Vedic  poet  says : 

1.  Non-being  was  not,  nor  was  there 
Being  then ;  nor  was  there  air,  iter  any  sky 
beyond.  What  shut  it  in  ?  Where  was  the 
coyer  of  what  ?  Was  it  Water  ?  was  it  the 
yawning  gap  1 ' 

2.  Death  was  not,  nor  Doathlessness 
then ;  nor  of  night  and  day  was  there  dis- 
tinction  

3.  Darkness  was;  by  Darkness  hidden 
in  the  beginning,  an  undistingnishable  Sea, 
was  this  UniTerse 

The  Hymn  speaks,  in  verses  2 
and  3,  of  a  mysterious  '  That  One' 
— a  neuter  and  abstract  expression 
— as  having  been  the  shadowy 
origin  of  things.  In  the  contra- 
dictory terms  in  which  Indian 
philosophy  likes  to  dress  these 
world-riddles,  or  cosmic  enigmas, 
the  poet  says  : — *  Without  breath, 
there  breathed  That  One,  by  its 
own  self-power.  Besides  it,  there 
was  nothing,  whatever  afterwards 
was.'  Agam : — *  The  Void  was  en- 
veloped in  Nothingness,  until  That 
One  arose  from  the  Darkness.  Then 
Desire  (Love)  was  first  evolved, 
which  became  the  first  germ  of 
Mind.' 


*  For  this  rendering  of  the  last  two  sentenises  I  have  the  authority  of  two  Sanskrit 
•eholars. 
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TheHjnm  fnrther  xnentionB  Sage 
Beings,  or  '  wise  men,'  who,  by  the 
work  of  their  intellect,  succeeded 
in  '  establishing  the  bonds  between 
Being  and  Non-Being,'  and  by 
their  creative  power  aided  in 
raising  the  present  order  of  things. 
These  Sage  Beings  are  evidenUy 
once  more  the  Godly  Ghosts,  or 
cosmogonic  deities,  of  the  Wesso- 
brunn  Poem — ^the  demi-gods  of  the 
Babylonian  and  other  legends. 

But  the  Yedic  account  is,  of  all 
mythologies,  the  least  pretentions ; 
for  it  confesses  in  verses  6  and  8  : — 
'Who,  indeed,  knows;  who  here 
can  declare,  whence  sprang,  whence 
came,  this  Evolution?  The  Gods 
themselves  arose  through  its  de- 
velopment! Who  then  knows 
whenoe  it  came  into  Being?' 
Even  the  strange  question  is 
started — 'whether  that  Evolution 
caused  itself,  or  not.'  Finally  the 
author  indicates  the  utter  impos- 
sibiliiy  of  a  solution. 

On  pondering  repeatedly  over 
this  early  piece  of  Indian  thought, 
it  strack  me  that  the  dark  and 
deep  chasm,  or  yawning  gap,  men- 
tioned in  the  first  verse,  might  per- 
chance be  spoken  of,  in  the  Vedic 
original,  in  words  almost  identical 
with  the  Eddie  text.  A  comparison 
has  verified  this  surmise.  The 
Eddie  gap  ginwanga  is,  in  Sanskrit, 
gakanam  gahMvoAn, 

Professor  E.  P.  Evans,  who  has 
worked  zealously  also  on  the  field 
of  G^rmanistic  studies,  and  to  whose 
kindness  I  owe  two  versions  of  the 
Vedic  song  quoted  —  a  strictly 
literal,  interlinear  translation;  and 
a  freer  one — thinks  that  the  first 
word  in  '  gahanam  gahlwram^  mean- 
ing deep,  or  a  depth,  abyss,  may  be 
connected  with  the  German  gdh  or 


jak  and  the  English  ycum.  *The 
second  word' — ^he  writes— 'baa  a 
kindred  signification,  bat  implies 
rather  "deep-toned,"  "hollow,"  or 
"  mysterious."  Both  words  conU 
be  rendered  "  a  yawning  galf^"  or 
abyss,  or  "  a  fiathomless  ga^^ '  Hi 
opinion  of  the  important  eiyno- 
logical  connection  between  ^ 
nunga  gap  and  gahanam  gahhxtm 
has  been  confirmed  to  me  bj  otfasr 
Sanskrit  scholars. 

So  literal  a  coincidenoe,  m  a 
striking  word  conveying  an  im- 
portant idea — added  to  the  general 
concordance  of  thoughts  sod  ex- 
pressions— renders  the  similaiitr 
between  the  descriptions  of  tbe 
Icelandic  Song  and  the  Lzdiac 
Hymn  all  the  more  impressTC. 
It  seems  to  me  noteworthj  ako 
that,  in  the  Vedic  Hymn,  Water 
is  mentioned  first  in  the  order  of 
Elementary  Being.  This,  too^8& 
cords  with  the  Voluspa.  It  also 
tallies  with  many  Greek,  Fersiaii, 
Hebrew,  and  Babylonian  (exia, 
which  attribute  to  Water  a  per- 
manent  constitutive  power,  or  niak 
everything  rise  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Sea. 

Thus,  there  is,  in  several  respee^ 
a  clear  line  of  connection— -extend- 
ing even,  here  and  thexe,  to  as 
identity  of  words  —  between  the 
Wessobrunn  Prayer  and  the  Eddie 
Hymn,  as  well  as  between  both  of 
them  and  the  Boman,  Hellenic, 
and  early  Aryan  cosmogonic  8ong& 
With  such  a  fact  before  ns,  it  will 
appear  all  the  more  probable  that  & 
conception  like  that  of  the  Teatade 
Tree  of  Existence  should  also  hare 
had  its  prototype,  though  in  s  1^ 
developed  form,  among  tbe  creatioa 
myths  of  the  race  from  whicli  oos^ 
European  nations  have  sprang. 
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FBOM    OBIGINAL    BECORDS. 

By  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton. 


rE  records  of  Quarter  Sessions 
are  in  one  respect  not  unlike 
tJbe  records  of  geology.  In  that 
Bcience  we  find  certain  fossils,  like  the 
nantilus,  existing  with  little  modifi- 
cation in  a  number  of  difierent  forma- 
tions. We  find  other  fossils,  like 
the  anmionite,  specially  character- 
istic of  certain  formations,  and 
very  rare,  or  entirely  absent,  in 
others.  So,  in  the  county  records, 
we  find  entries  on  certain  subjects 
which  are  common  to  all,  or  at 
least  to  many,  reigns.  We  find 
other  entries  which  are  so  limited, 
or  so  nearly  limited,  to  particular 
periods,  that  they  may  be  considered 
characteristic  of  the  reigns  in  which 
they  occur,  and  may  be  as  confi- 
dently referred  to  tliat  time  as  the 
fossils  of  the  geologist  may  be 
referred  to  his  so-called  epochs. 
Orders  relating  to  bridges  and 
settlements,  and  appeals  in  cases  of 
affiliation,  are  common  in  every 
reign,  from  that  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth 
to  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  Entries 
respecting  *  purveyance  '  and  *  privy 
seals '  distinguish  the  reign  of 
the  Virgin  Queen.  Prosecutions  of 
'  Popish  recusants '  are  most  frequent 
under  James  I.  The  Civil  War 
overshadows  everything  else  in  the 
reign  of  his  son.  Indictments  for 
profaneness  and  immorality  are 
characteristic  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  entries  which  especially  dis- 
tinguish the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
are,  as  mieht  be  expected,  of  a  very 
different  character.  They  relate  to 
the  persecution  of  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, and  to  the  imposition 
of  the  hearth  tax. 

The  Acts,  however,  which  we 
shall  find  illustrated  by  these  pro- 
ceedings did  not  come  into  opera^ 


tion  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  afler  the  Restoration.  The 
first  business  was  to  undo  as  much 
as  possible  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  preceding  Oovemment» 
While  the  authorities  in  London 
were  occupied  with  hanging  the 
surviving  regicides,  and  diggiufi^  up 
and  insulting  the  bodies  of  tne  dead 
ones,  and  turning  the  officials  of 
the  late  Government  out  of  the 
public  offices,  the  justices  in  Devon 
proceeded  to  take  away  the  pen- 
sions of  the  unfortunate  'niaimed 
soldiers '  of  the  Parliament,  and  to 
bestow  them  upon  those  who  had 
received  their  wounds  in  defence  of 
the  *  Royal  Martyr,'  to  whose  me* 
moiy  the  new  church  at  Plymouth 
was  at  this  time  dedicated. 

In  October  1660  the  Court 
passed  a  resolution  that  no  pensions 
should  be  paid  without  fresh  cer- 
tificates.  A  committee  was  ap» 
pointed  to  take  an  account  of  the 
maimed  soldiers,  and,  as  it  was 
neatly  expressed  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  'to  examine  their  indi- 
gency, impotency,  and  loyalty.' 

At  Epiphany  the  committee 
brought  up  a  list  of  eighty-seven 
persons,  who  were  to  receive  pen- 
sions amounting  altogether  to 
241I.  $8.  4x{.  At  Easter  fifty-six 
more  were  added.  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  that  a  maimed  soldier 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  to  have  his  pension  as  before^ 
as  if  there  were  anything  wonderful 
in  a  pensioner  living  to  receive 
his  stipend  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years. 

The  triumphant  Cavaliers,  in  the 
midst  of  their  gratitude  to  their 
old  soldiers,  preserved  a  more  frugal 
mind  thanmighthavebeenexpected. 
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The  pensions  veiy  seldom  amounted 
toas  mucb  as  4I,  los,  per  annom,  and 
sometimes  did  not  exceed  iZ.  10s, 
The  average  was  scarcely  3Z.  All 
maimed  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
appear  at  the  next  Sessions,  and  to 
be  examined  by  two  '  chimrgeons.' 
The  latter  word  is  in  one  place 
spelt  '  cureargent,'  which  would 
not  be  a  bad  title  for  the  medical 
profession  to  adopt. 

Besides  the  surgeons'  certificates 
it  was  necessary  to  produce  *cer-. 
tificates  under  their  field  officers' 
liaads,'  or  other  sufficient  proof  to 
satisfy  the  Court  'that  they  were 
maymed  in  his  Ma^'*  service,  and 
that  they  were  never  in  armes 
against  him,'  and  also  certificates 
from  two  justices  as  to  their 
character  and  poverty. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  pre- 
cautions, the  nnmber  of  claimants 
was  so  great  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  rates. 
The  rate  for  this  purpose  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  had  been 
188Z.  gs.  4(2.  It  had  been  doubled 
in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  now  trebled,  so  that 
it  amounted  to  56 5Z.  Ss.  Beference 
is  made  to  a  recent  Act  'for  the 
releiffe  of  poore  and  maymed  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  have  faith- 
ftilly  served  his  Ma**®  and  his 
Boyall  father  in  the  late  wars.' 
Even  this  rate  was  not  found  suf- 
ficient in  1664,  but  after  tliat  the 
expenditure  seems  to  have  declined. 

A  sum  of  4Z.  was  granted  to 
Honor  Deyman  because  her  hus- 
band,  *  at  the  tyme  of  the  risinge  of 
Colonell  Penruddick,'  was  sent  to 
gaol  for  twelve  monthp,  *  and  after- 
wards sent  beyond  the  seas,  where 
he  died.'  This  is  a  reminiscence 
of  the  abortive  Royalist  insurrection 
at  Salisbury,  and  of  Cromwell's 
transportations  to  Barbadoes.  These 
last  were  so  frequent  as  to  produce 
a  new  verb — to  barbadoes  a  man. 
Colonel  Penruddock  was  beheaded 
at  Exeter,  May  16,  1655. 

Jane  Knott,  widow  of  a  '  leveten- 


ant'  slain  in  the  late  Eang's  serrioe, 
was  presented  with  $1  Gnoa 
Battishill,  whose  husband  waa  a 
soldier,  and  '  was  hanged  for  Ik 
loialty,'  received  61.  i^s.  4^.  Eliza. 
beth  Kadford,  widow  of  an  enagn, 
was  to  have  209.  *  in  full  of  all  pen- 
sions.'  A  major  had  a  pension  of  4!^ 
and  4Z.  gratuity.  Captain  Gockape, 
*  formerly  muster  master  of  the 
county,'  was  allowed  W.  14*.  ^d.  for 
arrears  from  November  30, 1642,  to 
the  surrender  of  Exeter  in  April 
1646. 

In  1664  it  was  mercifully  pro- 
vided  that  the  maimed  soldiers 
should  no  longer  be  obliged  to  come 
to  Exeter  to  receive  their  penawB, 
but  might  be  paid  by  the  oonfltabte. 
But  mistakes  would  happen,  and 
the  Court  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
four  men  had  got  pensions  who  had 
been  wounded  in  serving  against 
the  King.  But,  as  both  i»rti« 
were  in  the  habit  of  pressiDg  sol. 
diers,  it  might  have  been  ai^ 
that  serving  against  the  King  ms 
not  a  conclusive  proof  of  disloyalty. 
In  one  case  a  maimed  soldier  vas 
deprived  of  his  pension  'becaase 
he  went  voluntarily  into  the  Parlia- 
ment service.' 

The  pensions  seem  in  ail  cases  to 
have  been  granted  with  relncfance, 
and  reduced  rather  than  increa^d. 
Frequent  orders  were  made  for  lists 
of  maimed  soldiers,  and  for  their 
inspection.  Although  the  nnmber 
of  applicants  was  increased  by  tie 
Dutch  war,  we  find  the  rates  re- 
duced by  one-third  part  b  1674- 
The  number  of  pensioners  was  at 
that  time  203,  and  only  376?.  was 
raised  for  them.  The  burden  seems 
to  have  been  gradually  shifted  on 
to  the  parishes.  A  pension  of  as 
little  as  20*.  was  sometimes  voted, 
and  the  unfortunate  recipient  com- 
mended to  the  overseers  of  his 
parish.  A  lieutenant  got  only  3«. 
In  1683  the  justices  went  aofaras 
to  resolve  that  no  maimed  soldiefl 
should  have  pensions  until  they  h«d 
been  relieved  by  their  reapec<iV« 
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panshes.  From  this  time  we  hear 
vex^  little  more  of  this  subject, 
which  had  been  at  one  time  almost 
the  chief  business  of  Sessions. 

The  feelings  which  had  pro* 
dnced  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
prompted  men  to  take  a  pleasare  in 
recurring  to  the  smallest  details  of 
the  ancient  order.  The  leaders  of 
the  Commonwealth  had  introduced 
the  use  of  the  vemaeular  language 
into  the  'tortuous  ungodly  jungle 
of  English  law.'  The  officials  of 
Charles  II.  restored  the  custom  of 
employing  what  they  were  pleased 
to  call  Latin. 

In  July  i66o  Sessions  were  said 
to  be  '  in  the  yeare  of  the  raigne  of 
oar  Soveraigne  Lord  Kinge  Charles 
II.  over  England,  &o.,  the  twel  veth.' 
Bat  at  Michaelmas  the  old  Latin 
heading  reappears. 

Quarter  Sessions  were  again 
'scssio  quarterialis,'  and  'tenutus 
apud  Castrum  Exonie  in  et  pro 
Comitatu  predicto/  &c.  Again  the 
unhappy  vagrant  was  informed  that 
he  was  '  convict,  essendi  rogus  in- 
corrigibilis.'  Again  orders  were 
made  about  '  fiat  warrantum  ad 
comprendum/  and  offenders  were 
again  'tradit.  pro  bene  gerendo 
usque  ad  proz.  A^sisas.'  Again  they 
were  indicted  in  this  style  :  '  Quod 
vi  et  armis  unum  saccum  valoris 
qnatuor  denar.  et  septem  mensuras 
Avenarum  {Anglice^  pecks  of  oates) 
valor  quatuor  solidorum,  &c.  &c., 
ad  tunc  et  ibidem  felonice  furat.  fuit 
cepit  et  asportavit,'  &c.  &c. 

When  a  farmer  set  his  dog  at  a 
neighbour's  cow,  we  find  the  fact 
translated  into  an  indictment '  quod 
Thomas  Mingo  agricola  apud 
Stokenham  quondam  Canem  Mo- 
lossum  AngUce  A  Mastvoe  Bogg  ad 
mordendum  quandam  vaccam  pretii 
quatuor  librarum  de  bonis  et  cat- 
talHs  cujusdam  Elianor  Deary  ad 
tunc  et  ibidem  vi  et  armis  illicite  et 
malitiose  excitavit  persuasit  et  pro- 
curavit  contra  pacem  dicti  domini 
Begis  nunc  Coronam  et  dignitatem 
8ua£.' 


Even  when  a  dog  bit  a  pig  with- 
out having  been '  excited,  persuaded, 
and  procured  '  to  do  so,  his  owner 
was  indicted  in  this  fashion; 
Thomas  Stove  'quendam  Canem 
Molossum  (AnglicCy  one  hiting  Mas- 
tive  Bogg)  color  Bunne  (faucibua 
suis  uon  ligatis)  scienter  malitiose 
et  illicite  habuit  et  custodivit  et  ad 
largum  ire  permisit.  Qai  quidem 
Canis  Molossus  quondam  porcum 
pretii  dnodecim  solidorum,  Jbc. — ^ad 
.tunc  et  ibidem,  violenter  et  g^viter 
incursavit  et  momordit,  ao  etiam  in 
tanto  lesit  ita  quod  porcus  pred.  et 
alia  averia  pr»d.  multipliciter  de- 
teriorat.  devenerunt,'  &c.  &c. 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  more  impor- 
tant matters.  When  Mr.  Fepys 
recorded  in  his  diary  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  sworn  a  justice,  he  went 
on  to  say, '  With  which  honour  I  did 
find  myself  mightily  pleased,  though 
I  am  wholly  ignorant  in  the  duties 
of  a  justice  of  peace.'  His  cousin 
Thomas  Pepys,  being  troubled  with 
a  conscience,  confided  to  him  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  a  justice, 
because  he  did  not  feel  free  to  exer- 
cise punishment  according  to  the 
Act  against  Quakers  and  other 
people  for  religion.  'Nor  do  he 
understand  Latin,  and  so  is  not 
capable  of  the  place  as  formerly, 
now  all  warrants  do  run  in  Latin.' 

The  two  qualifications,  then, 
esteemed  necessaiy  for  a  justice 
under  Charles  II.  were  intolerance 
and  Latin.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
seen  a  few  specimens.  Of  the 
former  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
give  a  sample. 

The  Conventicle  Acts  made  it  a 
crime  for  any  five  persons,  not  of 
the  same  household,  to  join  in  an 
act  of  religious  worship  differing 
from  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England.  At  first  this  crime  seems 
to  have  been  punishable  only  by  im- 
prisonment, and,  for  the  third  of- 
fence, by  transportation.  A  subse- 
quent Act  enabled,  or  rather  enjoin- 
ed, every  justice  to  inflict  penalties, 
which  were  divided  into  three  parts 
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— one-third  to  be  paid  to  the  King 
through  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, one-third  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  oflence  was  com. 
mitted,  and  one-third  to  the  in- 
former, or  such  persons  as  had  been 
diligent  and  industrious  in  '  the  dis. 
oovery,  dispersing,  and  punishing 
of  the  said  conventicles.'  Any 
person  preaching  in  a  conventicle 
mcurred  a  penalty  of  20I.  for 
the  first  offence,  and  40I  for  the 
second.  And  if  the  preacher  could 
not  be  caught,  or  was  unable  to  pay, 
the  sum  due  from  him  might  be 
levied  on  any  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent.  A  single  justice  was  author- 
ised  to  convict.  The  only  appeal 
aUowed  was  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  any  offender  appealmg, 
and  fiuling  in  his  appeal,  was  to  be 
condemned  in  treble  costs.  Justices 
were  directed  to  break  open  any 
house  where  a  conventicle  was  sup- 
posed to  be  held,  and  might  call 
upon  a  military  force  to  help  them. 
The  Act  was  to  be  *  construed  most 
largely  and  beneficially  for  the 
suppressing  of  conventicles,  and  for 
the  justification  and  encouragement 
of  all  persons  to  be  employed  in  the 
execution  thereof.'  And  any  person 
neglecting  to  perform  his  duty  m 
enforcing  the  Act  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  amounting  in  the  case  of  a 
constable  or  churchwarden  to  5L, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  looZ. 

The  latter  penalty  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  needed.  The 
justices  were  now  almost  all  Cava- 
liers and  Churchmen,  many  of  whom 
had  suffered  for  their  political  and 
religious  opinions,  and  were  only 
too  eager  to  inflict  similar  sufferiugs 
on  their  vanquished  foes.  The 
Puritans  had  had  their  day,  and 
had  used  their  power  with  little  re- 
luctance  or  remorse.  The  Church- 
men  now  had  their  innings,  and 
were  ready  to  play  the  same  game 
with  at  least  equal  spirit. 

As  early  as  March  1661  the 
grand  jury  of  Devon  made  a  pre- 


sentment desiring  that  the  Ivn 
might  be  put  in  force  against 
Popish  recusants,  '  who,  witib  the 
sectaries.  Tub  Preachers^  Quakers, 
Ac.^  are  the  most  pemiciouB  ene- 
mies and  subtil  underminers  of  the 
established  religion.' 

The  offences  for  which  persons 
were  imprisoned  or  transpoited  are 
seldom  mentioned.  We  are  there- 
fore  unable  to  judge  from  these  re- 
cords how  many  were  pnnished  for 
religion  in  that  manner.  Bnt^  under 
the  Act  imposing  fines,  one-third  of 
every  penalty  was  to  be  paid  in  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  we  thus  have 
some  record  of  the  amounts  ooL 
lected  by  the  active  jostioes  of  the 
period. 

In  1665  we  only  find  that 
'  Roger  Muckle,  for  being  at  a  con- 
venticle, was  fyned  x«,  w*  hej  re- 
fusing to  pay,  is  com.  for  one 
moneth.'  But  soon  afterwards  the 
Act  comes  into  full  play.  We  hay© 
a  *  conviction  of  conventiclers ' 
given  at  full  length,  probably  as  a 
precedent.  It  relates  to  WilHam 
Frade,  tanner,  Thomas  Mapowder, 
gentleman,  Samuel  Sheerea,  iron- 
monger, Westcote  Doble,  mercer, 
James  Liverton,  tanner,  and  Wil- 
liam Harrison,  tanner,  all  of  the 
parish  of  Holsworthy,  who  were  in- 
dicted for  that  they,  on  a  oertain 
Sunday,  *apud  domum  Manconalem 
cujusdam  Thomsa  Mapowder  as- 
semblaverunt  et  illicite  congrega- 
verunt  et  quilibet  eorum  assembla- 
vit  et  illicite  congregavit  sub  colore 
exercendsd  religionis  in  alio  modo 
quam  allocatum  est  per  litnrgiam 
aut  usum  Ecclesiss  AnglicansD  con- 
tra pacem  domini  Regis  nunc  et 
contra  formam  statuti,*  Ac.  &c. 
They  were  convicted  and  committed 
to  gaol-i-Prade  for  one  month,  Ma- 
powder and  the  others  far  ten 
weeks — unless  they  paid  oertain 
fines,  varying  from  5Z.  to  il. 

At  the  same  Sessions  we  notice  a 
list  of  unusually  heavy  fines.  Daniel 
Northern  was  fined  loo/.,  Anthony 
King  and  Elizabeth  May  5002.  each. 
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Peter  Oxenbam,  John  Hnish,  and 
OliriBtopberPearse,  loo  marks  each. 
Sut  the  reason  for  imposing  these 
penalties  is  not  stated. 

On  another  occasion  twenty-three 
persons  belonging  to  the  diy  of 
Sxeter  were  summoned  for  being 
&t  a  conventicle  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Sorton  at  Netherexe,  in  the  county 
of  Devon.  Five  persons  living  in 
tlie  comiiy  were  also  summoned  at 
iJie  same  time. 

At  Midsummer  1670  several 
xnag^trates  brought  into  Court 
Bums  of  money,  being  one-third 
paort  of  the  fines  they  had  levied 
since  the  last  Sessions  upon  persons 
present  at  assemblies,  conventicles, 
or  meetings. 

At  Michaelmas  in  the  same  year 
there  is  a  long  list  of  these  cases, 
i^hich  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  many  entries  in  subsequent  Ses- 
sions. 

George  Beynell,  Esq.,  paid  in  9Z., 
being  one-third  of  a  sum  of  27Z. 
levied  upon  divers  persons  for  being 
at  a  seditious  conventicle  in  Kings- 
bridge. 

Francis  Eulford,  Esq.,  paid  in 
13Z.  iSs,  4c2.,  being  one- third  part 
of  41Z.  155.  levied  for  a  similar 
reason  at  Moreton  Hampstead. 

William  Bastard,  Esq.,  brought 
X  3«.  4cZ.  from  the  parish  of  Sherford. 
John  Tuckfield,  Esq.,  brought 
15Z.  i6«.  Sd.  from  persons  meeting 
in  the  house  of  Catharine  Northcoto 
in  Crediton. 

Francis  Drewe,  Esq.,  brought 
8Z.  i6s.  from  a  conventicle  held  in 
the  parish  church  of  Sheldon. 

The  mayor  of  Dartmouth  brought 
lis.  8d. 

Francis  Drewe  and  William  Wal- 
rond,  Esqs.,  brought  5Z.  13*.  4cZ. 
from  the  parish  of  Halberton. 

John  Beare,  Esq.,  brought 
SI.  lis.  Sd.  from  the  parish  of  Mal- 
borough. 

Sir  Thomas  Hele,  Bart.,  brought 
10s.  from  Modbury. 

The  mayor  of  Bideford  brought 
7Z.     He  had  also  imposed  a  fine  of 


20Z.  upon  Sarah  Dennis,  but  this 
conviction  was  reversed  upon  ap- 
peal— a  very  rare  occurrence. 

At  Cuhnstock  5Z.  apiece  was 
levied  on  several  persons  for  a 
preacher  unknouniy  and  at  Silverton 
61.  159.  4cZ.  apiece  for  a  similar 
reason ;  but  these  convictions  were 
quashed  because  the  preacher  was 
not  convicted. 

Bobert  CoUings,  of  Ottery,  was 
fined  20Z.  for  preaching  in  Ins  own 
house,  and  20Z.  more  for  permit^ 
ting  a  conventicle  to  be  holden 
there.  He  appealed  to  the  Sessions, 
failed  to  get  his  sentence  reversed, 
and  was  ordered  to  pay  treble  costs 
— ^amounting  to  20Z.  more. 

As  all  magistrates  at  this  time 
were  sworn  champions  of  Church 
and  King,  an  appeal  to  the 
Sessions  was  not  a  very  hope* 
ful  undertaking ;  and  as  the  treble 
costs  were  always  inflicted,  appeals 
soon  ceased  to  be  attempted. 

A  constable  was  fined  5Z.  for 
negligence  in  detecting  a  con- 
venticle.  We  do  not  find  that  it 
was  ever  necessary  to  impose  a 
penalty  on  any  justice  for  his  re- 
missness in  tms  business,  but  it  is 
evident  that  some  were  far  more 
active  than  others.  One  brought 
in  as  much  as  28Z.  at  a  single 
Sessions.  These  proceedings  go 
far  to  explain  certain  epitaphs  of 
the  period,  wherein  we  find  it  re- 
corded, among  the  other  virtues  of 
the  deceased  Irenarcha,  that  he  was 
'EcclesisD  Anglican89  vindex  acer- 
rimus.' 

In  1 66 1  Sampson  Larke,  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was 
'put  out  of  the  King's  protection, 
and  his  lands,  goods,  and  cattle 
forfeit  to  the  King,  and  is  im- 
prisoned and  ransomed  at  the 
King's  will.'  His  name,  being 
rather  an  uncommon  one,  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  observe  that 
he  is  entered  in  every  calen- 
dar for  ten  years,  as  remaining  in 
prison  *  for  prcerwimire.*  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  never  liberated, 
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except  by  death.     Several  others 
remained  nearly  as  long. 

Two  counsellors  were  to  have  208, 
each  'for  their  paines  as  connsel 
for  his  Ma^*  against  the  Dis*> 
senters  on  several  traverses.' 

The  county  of  Devon,  like  the 
rest  of  the  country,  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  excitement  by 
rumours  of  plots  and  counterplots, 
Papists  and  Exclusionists,  Oateses 
and  Dangerfields.  The  feelings  of 
the  public  are  reflected  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  Court. 

At  Epiphany  1681  the  justices 
thought  it  right^ '  as  good  Christians 
and  &dthful  subjects,'  to  issue  the 
following  public  order : 

Forasmuch  as  religion  is  the  foundation 
of  civil  covemment,  and  whilst  faction  and 
schism  IS  allowed  and  permitted  in  the 
Chnich  we  can  never  expect  peace  and 
quiet  in  the  State ;  and  observing  at  this 
time  (as  we  have  heretofore  by  sad  ex- 
perience found)  that  those  that  dissent 
from  us  in  our  established  religion,  of  what 
persuasion  soever,  though  at  seeming 
variance  and  difference  among  themselves, 
yet  agree  in  their  wicked  attempts  upon 
th«  Government  and  their  traitorous  plots 
and  designs  aoainst  the  King's  sacred 
Person — We  therefore  think  ourselves 
obliged,  in  dischaige  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  us  (as  good  Christians  and  faithful  sub- 
jects), to  put  the  laws  effectually  in  execu- 
tion against  all  Dissenters,  whether  Papists 
or  Sectaries,  and 'do  unanimously  resolve, 
agree,  and  order  that  the  laws  following 
through  every  division  of  this  County  shall 
be  put  in  due  execution. 

Imprimis,  We  think  the  King's  sacred 
Person  (whom  God  long  preserve)  and  the 
Government  cannot  be  s&fe  and  secure  un- 
less all  persons  who  are  of  due  age  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  We 
therefore  order  and  appoint  that  the  oath 
of  idleciance  be  duly  tendered  to  all  persons 
throng  every  subdivision  of  this  County, 
according  to  the  statutes  made  in  the  third 
and  seventh  years  of  King  James,  and  that 
all  refusers  be  prosecuted  as  the  said  laws 
appoint. 

Secaudfy,  We  order  and  appoint  that  the 
laws  made  in  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  third  of  King  James,  requiring  all 
persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  up- 
wards to  resort  to  their  parish  church,  and 
there  to  abide  soberljr  and  orderly  during 
the  whole  time  of  Divine  service,  under  the 
penalty  of  twelvepenee  for  each  nefflect» 
&C.,  be  duly  put  m  execution.    And  the 


Justices  are  desired  to  meet  la  thur  svreol 
subdiyisions  of  this  County  ODce  cTcrr 
month  to  take  the  presentments  of  all  bead 
constables,  petty  constables,  tithing  n^a, 
churchwardens,  and  others,  all  which  aid 
several  officers  of  the  respective  parishes 
they  are  to  require  to  attend  them  aad 
make  true  presentments  of  all  absenieis 
from  church  as  aforesaid.  And  the  Jfinis- 
ters,  Parsons,  and  Curates  of  the  respeetire 
parishes  are  desired  to  be  aiding  andaaost- 
ing  to  the  said  parochial  officers,  and  to  in- 
form the  Justices  if  they  shall  oheetv  asj 
of  them  to  be  negligent  or  remiss  in  then 
duties. 

JlUrdfy.  And  those  whom  this  geotia 
discipline  will  not  correct  and  vefacB,  we 
do  order  and  agree  shall  be  proaecrted, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  stotates 
made  in  the  third  year  of  King  James,  as 
recusants.  And  the  said  presentments,  fast 
as  many  months  as  they  shall  absent  from. 
church,  shall  in  due  form  be  returned  into 
this  Court,  so  as  there  maj  be  saeh  jiro- 
ceedings  thereon  as  the  law  aj^ntiits. 
And  those  whom  we  find  yet  more  ineoe^ 
rigible  and  dangerous  we  resolre  to  pro- 
secute and  punish  according  to  the  dnec- 
tions  of  a  statute  made  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  entitled  an  Act 
against  Seditions  Sectaries,  &e. 

Fourthly,  Forasmuch  as  the  great  danger 
that  at  this  time  threatens  the  Govennect 
flows  from  Corporations  and  Boroughs,  who 
are  the  Nests  and  Seminaries  of  &&on  and 
disloyalty,  where,  notwithstanding  aad  in 
contempt  of  a  law  made  in  the  seventeenth 
vear  of  this  King,  entitled  an  Act  to  IVo- 
hibit  Nonconformists  from  Inhabiting  is 
Corporations,  we  flnd  that  in  some  of 
our  boroughs  and  corporations  in  this 
County  several  of  those  dangerous  sad  dis- 
loyal persons  inhabit  and  reside,  takiqg 
the  same  seditious  methods  they  did  in  the 
late  rebellion  of  drawing  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  and  duty — That  we  may 
therefore  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  may 
flow  frt»m  such  practices,  we  order  aad 
agree  that  the  aforesaid  law  be  duly  pot 
in  execution  through  every  part  of  this 
County. 

Fifthly.  We  likewise  order  and  agree 
tliat  a  statute  made  in  the  two-and-twentieth 
year  of  this  King,  entitled  an  Act  to  Pre- 
vent and  Suppress  Seditious  Conventidei. 
be  csrefuUvand  dnly  put  in  execntion.  And 
all  Constables,  Churchwardens,  and  Orer 
seers  of  the  Poor,  in  whose  parishes  snj 
such  unlawful  meetings  shall  be  held,  an 
to  take  notice  that  they  give  due  iaforma- 
tion  thereof  to  the  next  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  so  as  they  may  be  suppressed ;  other- 
wise the  penalties  in  the  Act  mentioned 
will,  with  all  severity,  be  inflicted  00  soeh 
of  the  siud  officers  as  shall  be  found  n«gU- 
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gent  or  remisB  in  their  dnties.  And,  that 
faction  nay  have  no  enconngement*  we 
order  and  agree  that  all  Chmcfa-waidenB 
and  Orerseers  of  the  Poor,  that  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  Harch  next  eniniing, 
in  their  eontribntion  to  the  poor,  shall  give 
and  allow  any  relief  to  snch  as  are  able  of 
body  and  not  repair  every  Sunday  to  their 
parish  church,  and  there  abide  soberly  and 
orderly  dnzing  the  whole  time  of  I>iTine 
aerrice,  no  such  eontribntion  in  the  passing 
their  account  shall  be  allowed. 

And  that  all  people  may  have  notice  of 
this  onr  Order,  and  avoid  the  punishments 
of  the  aforesaid  laws  by  a  regular  con- 
formity, charitably  belieyine  that  some 
may  be  ignorantly  misled,  we  desire  that  all 
PareoDs,  VjcHrs,  Curates,  of  the  ref pective 
parishes  within  this  County,  will,  some 
Snndajr  before  the  said  first  day  of  March 
next,  in  their  parish  churches  publish  this 
onr  Order. 

And  we  would  have  all  men  seriously 
consider  the  gentleness  of  our  laws  and  the 
ironderful  goodness  and  clemency  of  onr 
present  King,  who,  till  provoked  by  un- 
anfiferable  afi&onts  and  traitorous  plots 
against  his  sacred  Person,  would  not  turn 
the  edge  of  those  laws  towards  his  sub- 
jects, but  try  the  efifects  of  kindness  and 
indulgence.  Sut,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of 
those  people,  he  hath  proved  the  esperi- 
ment  that  not  kindness,  but  the  Bod  and 
I>iscipline,  must  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  duty  and  allegiance. 

This  order  was  signed  by  Arthur 
19'orthcote,  Coplestone  Bampfield, 
Peter  Fortescne,  John  RoUe,  and 
twenty-three  others.  Several  per- 
Bons  were  committed  at  these  Ses- 
Bions  for  ^amunire^  or  refusing 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  dislojalty  of  corporations 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  justices. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  practice  to 
adjourn  Sessions  to  Glovellj,  Dar- 
tington,  Ermington,  Stonehoase, 
Totnes,  Ashburton,  &c.,  and  this 
was  probably  done  to  give  people 
in  various  neighbourhoods  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  In  1681  it  was  re- 
solved that  Sessions  should  not  be 
adjourned  for  taking  the  oath, 
*  except  for  loyal  gentlemen,  and 
not  for  any  Corporations.' 

An  address  was  presented  to  his 
Hajesty  in  1681  by  the  justices, 
officers  of  militia,  and  free-holders 
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of  Devon.  We  have  not  the  text 
of  it,  but  no  doubt  it  was  about 
Nonconformists  and  '  Absenters,' 
as  recusante  were  commonly  called. 
John  Lambert  was  indicted  because 
he 

illicite  at  injuriose  dixit  propagarit  et 
asseruit  h»c  falsa  scandalosa  opprobriosa 
et  seditiosa  Anglicana  verba  sequent ia, 
viz. :  Thiy  ate  all  kvaves  orjooles  that  signed 
the  ^ddreMtf  (humillimam  aplicaconem  prae- 
dictam  innuendo).  In  manifebtum  con- 
temptum  dicti  domini  E^gis,  in  magnam 
deprayaconem  et  scandalizaconem  prsefat. 
justic.  officiar.  militie,  liber,  tenent  et  al. 
person,  prsed.  qui  humilHmam  applicaconem 
pised.  signaverunt  et  subscripserunt. 

When  the  justices  spoke  of  the 
'  wonderful  goodness  and  clemency 
of  our  present  King,'  they  were 
probably  alluding  to  a  letter  which 
had  been  sent  from  the  Council 
some  years  before : 

After  our  hearty  commendations.  Bis 
Majesty's  constant  desire  for  the  ease  and 
happinera  of  his  people  having,  amongst 
other  things,  put  him  upon  enquiry  into  the 
gaols  and  prisons  of  this  Kingdom,  and 
having  received  information  that  in  many 
of  them  there  are  objects  as  well  fit  for 
clemency  as  justice,  both  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  dispense  in  such  manner  as  hold 
offenders  may  receive  no  encouragement, 
whilst  his  Majesty  extends  mercy  to  un- 
wary and  seduced  persons  whom  there  may 
be  any  hopes  of  reclaiming — His  Majesty 
hath  therefore,  in  order  to  his  clearer  in- 
formation in  this  affair,  thought  fit  to  com> 
mand  us  to  write  these  our  letters  unto  you 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  Ckninty  of 
Devon,  to  be  read  at  the  next  Quarter 
Sessions  to  be  held  for  the  said  County, 
charging  and  requiring  you  to  examine  and 
certify  unto  this  Board,  at  or  before  the 
20th  day  of  January  next,  the  names,  time, 
and  causes  of  commitment  of  all  such  per- 
sons as  shall  then  be  in  custody  in  any 
gaol  or  prison  of  that  County,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  sort  of  people  called 
Quakers,  with  your  opinion  concerning  them 
respectively,  who  of  them  may  be  fit  objects 
of  his  Majesty's  mercy,  and  who  are  Bing- 
leaders  of  fiiction  in  contempt  of  the  laws ; 
and  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail  at  the  time 
aforesaid.    And  so  we  bid  you  farewell. 

From  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  loth 
day  of  December,  1667. 

Your  loving  Friends, 
Oil.  Caiit.  AniJifGTOK, 

Laudbbdaux,       Thu.  Imokam, 
Cajujslk,  Akolbsbt. 
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Lqtdskt,  Bbbkshbirb, 

Bridowatrb,  Will.  Moeicb, 

Cratbk,  W.  CovBirrBT, 

Cjlbbbbt,  John  NicaoLiis. 

We  have  here  a  list  of  the  Council 
at  this  period.  Most  of  them  are 
mentioned  bj  Pepjs,  and  nine  of 
them  were  present  wh^n  he  was 
called  before  '  a  large  Committee  of 
the  Council'  on  June  19,  1667. 

The  justices  were  so  pleased  with 
the  efiecfc  produoed  hy  their  order 
of  1 63 1,  that  thej  proceeded  in  the 
same  direcfcion  in  the  following 
year,  baing  of  opinion  that  the  cor- 
porations within  the  county  would 
b3  the  better  for  their  advice,  and 
that  the  Dissenting  preachers  might 
probably  like  to  know  what  they 
thought  of  them,  and  might  enjoy 
a.  pun  upon  the  word  *  minister.' 

Having  found  so  good  an  effect  of  the 
order  and  resolakions  agreed  on  last  Ses- 
flions  for  the  putting  the  laws  in  execution 
against  Dissenters,  it  having  wrought  so 
great  a  reformation,  and  (in  those  parts  of 
the  County  where  it  was  observed)  reduced 
most  of  those  wandering  people  into  the 
bosom  of  their  mother  Church,  whom  they 
had  undutif ally  forsook,  we  are  encouraged 
anl  resolve  cheerfully  to  proceed  in  the 
method  we  have  begun.  And  we  hope  all 
those  whom  his  Majesty  hath  entrust^  in 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace  in  this  County 
will  heartily  concur  with  us,  and  show  their 
zeal  for  our  established  religion  and  their 
love  of  the  King  in  the  punishing  those 
people  who  have  declared  themselves 
enemies  to  both. 

And  though  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to 
advise,  yet  we  heartily  recommend  the  put- 
ting those  laws  in  execution  to  the  Chief 
Ma^strates  within  the  several  Corporations 
of  this  County,  inasmuch  as,  unless  that  be 
done,  we  can  never  hope  to  reform  the 
country.  And  we  would  desire  you  all, 
gentlem3n,  seriously  to  consider  the  great 
and  more  particular  obligations  you  have 
received  from  the  King,  who,  upon  his 
happy  restoration,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  confirm  to  you  all  your  ancient  privileges, 
and  hath  since  given  you  so  many  testi- 
monies  of  his  great  grace  and  kindness  as 
should  raise  you  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
loyalty.  And  we  hope  (when  you  have 
throughly  considered  it)  you  will  not  think 
it  agreeable  with  the  rules  of  loyalty  and 
gratitude  to  shelter  and  protect  from  justice 
any  of  those  people  who  are  professed 
enemies  to  the^ng  and  his  Government, 
but  will  inflict  such  punishmonts  on  them 


as  the  laws  direct.  Biit,more  partudmly 
we  desire  yon  would  deliver  up  to  at  thcM 
ungrateful  Monsters  (Nonoonibnnist  Jfi- 
nisters,  we  mean^  who  in  the  laterebiQios 
preached  up  seoition  and  treaaox  Ad 
though  the  King,  out  of  his  wniaH 
grace  and  mercy,  hath  since  been  plauel 
to  pardon  them,  yet  wa  have  reason  to 
believe  they  take  the  same  methods  and 
endeaVouii  to  debauch  the  people  vidi  tiu 
same  doctrines  stilL 

Some  ungrateful  -monsters  had 
probably  remarked  that  the  GaTa- 
liers  were  a  drunken,  dissipated,  and 
shearing  party,  and  that  they  were 
far  more  ready  to  fight  for  their 
Church  than  to  be  guided  bytlie 
common  precepts  of  Chnsioan 
morality.  Although  nothing  but 
virtue  could  flourish  under  a  mon- 
arch who  had  issued  a  proclamfttion 
against  vice  and  immorality,  the 
justices  were  not,  perhaps,  firee  from 
some  uneasiness  in  their  oonscienoeB, 
and  the  rest  of  their  order  nms 
thus  : —  I 

And  because  it  is  a  common  objedtan 
that  profaneness,  debaucheries,  and  irrsli- 
gion  are  countenanced  or  never  pumflbdl 
by  us  (which  yet  those  Zealots  who  cuu 
this  Scan  lal  are  as  much  guilty  oC  thoagb 
they  hide  it  under  the  Vizard  of  hypeaBsr 
and  of  pretended  sanctity)  we  declare  tW 
(accordfng  to  the  precepts  of  our  religios, 
which  teach  us  obedience,  tempennee,  aod 
the  strictest  rules  of  vizta<»,  and  aoooidis^ 
to  the  directions  of  his  Msjest/s  Bo;aI 
Proclamation,  i65o)  we  will  endeaTOS 
with  as  much  zeal  to  suppress  all  pro&aB- 
ness  and  debauchery.  And  we  do  resi^ 
agree,  and  order  that  the  sevtnal  Lavs 
following  shall  with  all  seventy  be  pot  is 
execution  in  every  part  of  the  Ck>niitT. 

We  will  with  all  diligence,  aoooiduigt? 
the  direction  of  the  Statutes  made  in  ths 
One-and-Twentieth  year  of  King  Jsibbs 
and  Third  of  KingCharles,  punish  all  pro- 
fane Swearers  and  Cursers,  which  gire^s> 
great  an  offence  to  religion,  and  whieh  ve 
acknowledge  to  be  the  Common  Sin  of  oor 
Age.  And  because  Bisozderly  Alehous* 
are  most  commonly  the  rendezvouz  ci  ^ 
fane,  debauched,  and  lewd  persons^ 

We  do  therefore  order  and  agree  that  ill 
such  Alehouse-keepers  a?  shaU  permit  or 
suffer  any  such  profane  or  lewd  persons  to 
sit  tippling  in  their  houses  shall  be  eare- 
fully  suppressed  in  every  part  of  th# 
County.  And  we  do  resolve  that  in  the 
licensing  and  allowing  Alehouses  we  will 
strictly  observe  the  directions  of  the  lam 
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-made  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Edward  the 
'Sixth,  and  the  first,  fourth,  and  seventh  of 
King  James. 

And  we  do  farther  order  and  agree  that 
no  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  Ale- 
houses that  shall  not  every  Sunday  repair 
to  their  parish  church,  and  there  abide 
orderly  an<d  soberly  during  the  whole  time 
of  Divine  Service,  and  shall  not  likewise 
produce  a  certificate  that  they  have  at  least 
twice  in  the  year  last  past  received  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England. 

And  we  do  further  order  and  agree  that 
at  all  our  monthly  meetings  we  will  strictly 
Tequire  all  Constables,  Churchwardens,  and 
Tithing  Men  to  present  unto  us  upon  oath, 
all  Drunkards  and  such  as  shall  remain 
tippling  in  Alehouses  at  unreasonable 
times,  according  to  the  Directions  of  the 
Xaws  made  in  the  One-and-Twentieth  and 
Fourth  years  of  King  James. 

And  we  would  have  those  Schismatical 
factious  people  who  upbraid  us  with  the 
countenancing  debauchery  and  lewdness  to 
look  })ack  upon  the  late  times,  and  they 
will  find  it  was  their  Schism  and  Rebellion 
which  was  prologued  with  such  an  entry  as 
this  too,  which  first  weakened  and  at  last 
broke  down  the  banks  of  Government,  and 
let  in  npon  us  a  deluge  of  profaneness  and 
irreligion ;  and  though  they  call  themselves 
now  the  Sober  party,  it  is  evident  they 
take  the  same  methods  again,  and  would 
(if  it  were  possible)  bring  us  into  the  same 
confusion. 

This  order  was  signed  by  Edward 
Seymour,  Goplestjone  Bampfjrlde, 
Arthur  Northcbte,  H.  Acland,  and 
eleven  others.  The  four  whom  1 
have  mentioned  bore  the  names  of 
families  known  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  Devonshire.  The  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  them  is  the 
present  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Another  occupied  a  similar 
position  two  hundred  years  ago. 
We  all  know  how  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour of  Berry  Pomeroy,  member 
for  the  city  of  Exeter,  stands  out 
in  the  brilliant  picture  of  Macaulay, 
*  looking  like  what  he  was,  the  chief 
of  a  dissolute  and  high-spirited 
gentry,  with  the  artificial  ringlets 
clustering  in  fashionable  profusion 
round  his  shoulders,  and  a  mingled 
expression  of  voluptuousness  and 
disdain  in  his  eye  and  on  his  lip.' 
His  eloquence,  knowledge,  and 
habits  of  business  had  caused  him 


to  be  the  first  country  gentleman 
who  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  post  that  had 
been  usually  reserved  for  a  trained 
lawyer.  He  was  Ibng  the  head  of 
the  Parliamentary  party  called  the 
Western  Alliance,  and  afterwards 
the  leader  of  the  whole  Tory  party. 
The  order  I  have  quoted,  which  was, 
in  fact,  a  political  manifesto,  is  in 
some  respects  charactenstic  of  his 
fierce  and  haughty  temper.  If  it 
was  not  written  by  his  own  hand, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
terms  were  settled  in  accordance 
with  his  suggestions. 

The  orders  of  the  Court  at  this 
period  are  somewhat  long,  yet  it 
may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  quote 
another.  It  is  not  without  histori- 
cal interest  to  know  what  a  large 
body  of  country  gentlemen  thought 
of  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  an 
important  crisis.  The  discovery  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot  in  1683 
brought  the  rage  and  panic  of  the 
dominant  party  almost  to  a  state  of 
rabidity.  The  sectaries  were  do- 
nounced  in  language  like  that  some- 
times applied  to  the  modem  Turks, 
as  the  enemies  of  the  human  race. 
The  laws  were  declared  to  be  too 
gentle  to  admit  of  such  creatures 
being  dealt  with  according  to  their 
deserts.  The  justices  were  shocked 
to  hear  that  people  who  were  fined 
for  not  going  to  church  were  de- 
praved enough  to  go  there  *  only  to 
save  their  money,'  and  not  to  join 
heartily  in  the  service.  The  holiest 
mystery  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  degraded  into  a  mere  political 
test.  The  present  generation  can 
hardly  realise  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  so  used  until  the  days 
of  our  fathers.  The  county  record 
rooms  are  full  of  'Sacramental 
Rolls' — certificates  that  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  had  received  the  Sacra- 
ment  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Here  is  the  order  of  Michaelmas 
1683  : 

3  F  2 
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We  hayebeen  bo  almndantlj  oonyinced 
of  ihe  Seditioua  and  rebeUious  piaetices  of 
the  Sectaries  and  PhanaHckBt  who  through 
the  course  of  above  one  hundred  years  since 
we  were  first  infested  with'em  have  scarce 
afibrded  this  unhappy  Kingdom  any  inter- 
val of  rest  from  their  horrid  Treasons,  as 
that  we  must  esteem'em  not  only  the  open 
enemies  of  our  established  Government,  but 
to  all  the  common  jnnciples  of  Society  and 
Humanity  itself.  Wherefore,  that  we  may 
prevent  Uieir  horrid  conspiracies  for  the 
time  to  come,  and  secure  (as  much  as  in  us 
lies)  our  most  Gracious  King  and  the  Go- 
vernment from  the  fuiy  and  malice  of  em, 
we  resolve  to  put  the  severest  of  the  Laws 
(which  we  find  too  easy  and  gentle  unless 
enlivened  by  a  vigorous  execution)  in  force 
against'em. 

First.  We  agree  and  resolve  in  every 
division  of  this  County  to  require  sufficient 
Sureties  for  the  good  Abearing  and  peace- 
able behaviour  of  all  such  as  we  may  justly 
suspect,  or  that  we  can  receive  any  credible 
Information  against,  that  they  have  been  at 
any  Conventicles  and  unlawful  meetings, 
or  at  any  factious  and  seditious  Clubs,  or 
that  have  by  any  discourses  discovered 
themselves  to  be  disaffected  to  the  present 
established  Government  either  in  Church 
or  State,  or  that  have  been  the  authors  or 
publishers  of  any  Seditious  Libels,  or  that 
shall  not  in  all  things  duly  conform  them- 
selves to  the  present  established  GK>vern- 
ment. 

Secondly,  Because  we  have  a  sort  of 
fal&e  men  and  more  perfidious  than  pro- 
fessed PhanaiiqueSf  who,  either  wanting 
coursge  to  appear  in  their  own  shape  or 
the  better  to  bring  about  their  treasonable 
designs,  privately  associate  with  and  en- 
courage the  Seditious  Clubs  of  the  Sectaries, 
and  with  them  plot  heartily  against  the 
Government,  and  yet,  that  they  may  pass 
unsuspected,  sometime  appear  in  the  church 
with  a  false  show  of  Conformity,  only  to 
save  their  money  and  the  better  to  serve 
their  faction — That  we  may  (if  possible)  dis- 
tinguish and  know  all  such  dangerous 
enemies,  we  will  strictly  require  all  church- 
wardens and  constables  at  all  our  monthly 
meetings  to  give  us  a  full  account  of  all 
such  as  do  not  every  Sunday  resort  to  their 
own  parish  Churches,  and  are  not  at  the 
beginning  of  Divine  Service,  and  do  not  be- 
have themselves  orderly  and  soberly  there, 
observing  all  such  decent  Ceremonies  as 
the  laws  enjoin ;  and  that  they  likewise 
present  unto  us  the  names  of  all  such  as 
have  not  received  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  their  own  parish 
churches  thrice  in  the  year. 

Thirdly.  Being  fully  satisfied,  as  well  by 
the  clear  evidence  of  the  late  Horrid  Ftot, 
as  by  our  own  long  and  sad  experience. 


that  the  Nonconformist  PrBaehen  ue  tiia 
authors  and  fomenters  of  this  pestileat 
faction,  and  the  implacable  enemies  of  tb 
established  Government,  and  to  vbom  the 
execrable  treasons  which  have  had  sock 
dismal  effects  in  this  Kingdom  are  princi- 
pally to  be  imputed,  and  who,  hy  th^r  pre- 
sent obstinate  refusing  to  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  Oath  and  Declaration  that  thej 
do  not  hold  it  lawfid  to  take  up  Aim 
against  the  King,  and  that  they  vill  m 
endeavour  any  alteration  of  Govemmen: 
either  in  Church  or  State,  do  necesnriW 
enforce  us  to  conclude  that  they  ate  itiil 
ready  to  engage  themselves  (if  not  actaall) 
engaged)  in  some  rebellious  conspincT 
against  the  King  and  to  invade  and  sub- 
vert his  Government — Wherefore  werenive 
in  every  parish  of  this  County  to  lear» 
strict  Warrants  in  the  hands  of  all  Goo- 
stables  for  the  seizing  of  such  peisons. 
And  as  an  encouragement  to  all  ofSeeiSiinJ 
others  that  shall  be  instrumental  in  the 
apprehending  of  any  of  them  so  as  tbef 
may  be  brought  for  justice,  we  will  gire 
and  allow  forty  shillings  as  a  reward  fur 
every  Nonconformist  Preacher  that  shall 
be  so  secured.  And  we  resolve  to  pn.«- 
cute  them  and  all  other  such  Dangenos 
Enemies  to  the  Government,  and  Gommuo 
Absenters  from  Church  and  freqaenteEs  cf 
Conventicles,  according  to  the  directions  of 
a  law  made  in  the  five-and-thirtieth  j«u 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  eodtl^ao 
Act  for  the  Keeping  her  Majesty's  SubjecU 
in  due  Obedience. 

Lastly,  That  we  may  never  forget  tba 
infinite  mercies  of  Almighty  Qod  io  th« 
late  wonderful  dcdiverance  of  our  gmim 
King  and  his  Dearest  Brother  and  all  his 
Loyal  Subjects  (who  were  designed  for  s 
Massacre)  from  the  horrid  Conspiracy  i>f 
the  Phanaiiquea  and  their  Acoompliees, 
and  that  we  may  perpetuate  as  well  oar 
own  thankfulness  as  their  Infamy,  that  the 
Generations  to  come  may  know  tkeii 
treachery  and  avoid  and  never  trust  meo  of 
such  principles  more,  and  also  that  we  our- 
selves may  perform  our  public  Duty  to 
Almighty  Grod  before  we  enter  upoo  thf 
Public  Service  of  our  Country— We  order, 
resolve,  and  agree,  witli  the  advice  a&i 
concurrence  of  the  Right  Reverend  Mier 
in  God  our  much-honoured  and  worthy 
Lord  Bishop,  to  give  and  bestow  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Cuitle  of 
Exon,  and  for  the  erecting  of  decent  Seata 
there.  Ten  Pounds ;  and  we  will  likewise 
give  and  continue  Six  Pounds  to  be  paiil 
yearly  to  anyone  of  the  Church  of  Exod 
whom  the  said  Lord  Bishop  shall  appoist 
to  read  the  Divine  Service  with  the  prayers 
lately  appointed  for  the  day  of  thAnk^- 
giving  on  the  ninth  of  September  last, 
and  to  preach   a   Sermon    exhorting  to 
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obedience  in  the  said  Chapel  on  the  tint 
daj  of  every  general  quarter  sessions 
of  the  Peace  held  in  the  said  Castle,  to 
begin  precisely  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning. 

And  may  the  mercies  of  Heaven  (which 
.are  infinite)  always  protect  our  religions 
•and  gracious  King,  his  Dearest  Brother, 
and  tvery  branch  of  that  Boyal  Family, 
and  may  all  the  treasonable  Conspiracies 
^f  those  rebellious  Schismaticks  be  always 
->^ha8  happily  preyented. 

It  was  scarcely  complimentary 
4o  the  Nonconformist  preachers  to 
offer  as  little  as  forty  shillings  a 
head  for  their  apprehension.  Bat 
snrelj  it  was  not  mnch  more  flat- 
tering to  Church  and  King  to  vote 
^n  pounds  as  a  thank-offering  to 
the  former  for  the  preservation  of 
the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
devote  the  said  thank-offering  to 
providing  comfortable  pews  for  the 
justices  at  the  chapel  in  the  Castle, 
which  pews  were  also  to  serve  as  a 
perpetual  monament  of  the  intam  j  of 
the  Dissenters.  Nor  were  the  justices 
•disposed  to  rush  into  excessive  extra- 
vagance when  they  allotted  62.  for 
four  services  and  sermons  on  the 
dntj  of  obedience.  They  made  the 
most  of  this  grant,  and  at  each 
Sessions  formally  voted  a  sum  of 
30*.  to  one  of  the  prebendaries  *  for 
his  excellent  and  apposite  sermon 
preached  this  day  at  the  Chappell 
in  the  Castle  of  Exon.' 

If  the  Dissenters  thought  they 
^ere  going  to  escape  punishment 
by  coming  to  church  and  squatting 
-when  they  ought  to  have  knelt,  and 
sitting  down  when  they  ought  to 
have  stood,  they  were  very  much 
mistaken.  The  justices  had  their 
eyes  on  them,  and  were  determined 
to  make  them  *  serve  God  in  the 
beauty  of  hohness.'  If  they  bronght 
a  horse  to  the  water,  they  were  de- 
termined to  make  him  drink. 

Macaulay  tells  us  that  great 
numbers  of  persons  who  had  been 
■accustomed  to  frequent  conventi- 
cles  repaired  to  the  parish  churches ; 
but  'it  was  remarked  that  the 
.schismatics  who  had  been  terrified 


into  this  show  of  conformity  might 
easily  be  distinguished  by  the  dif- 
ficulty which  uiey  had  in  finding 
ont  the  collect,  and  by  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  they  bowed  at  the 
name  of  Jesus.'  This  statement  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following 
order: 

The  good  efiects  vhich  our  former  orders 
and  resolutions  have  had,  enforcing  the 
Laws  against  Dissenters  and  suppressing 
factions  in  this  County,  doth  encourage 
us  to  proceed  till  we  have  made,  if  it  be 
possible,  a  thorough  reformation  according 
to  the  established  Laws,  and  reduced  all 
our  Dissenters  to  a  perfect  conformity. 
And  because  we  haye  received  frequent 
Informations,  as  well  from  the  respective 
Ministers  as  from  the  Churchwardens  and 
Constables  of  the  several  parishes  within 
this  County,  and  also  by  our  own  observa- 
tion, that  although  almost  all  our  Sectaries 
do  now  resort  to  their  parish  churches,  yet, 
as  it  appears  by  their  rude  and  disorderly 
behaviour  here,  it  is  no  kind  of  their  duty, 
but  only  to  save  their  money  and  avoid  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  they  behaving  them- 
selves with  all  imaginable  irreverence  and 
ill  demeanour  in  time  of  Divine  Service, 
contemning  at  once  both  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  and  giving  just  offence  to  all 
devout  Christians,  and  intimating  by  their 
rude  Carriage  that  though  they  be  enforced 
to  come  to  church  yet  they  scorn  to  com- 
municate with  us  in  our  solemn  ofiices  of 
religion — We  do  therefore,  by  the  advice 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God  our  much-honoured 
and  worthy  Lord  Bishop,  order  and  resolve 
in  every  division  of  this  County  strictly  to 
require  all  Constables  and  Churchwardens 
carefully  to  present  unto  us  at  our  monthly 
meeting  all  such  as  do  not  kneel  at  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  stand  up  at  the 
repeating  of  t£e  Creed  and  in  giving  glory 
to  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  at  other  hymns 
of  the  Church,  and  observe  all  other  decent 
ceremonies  as  they  are  enjoined  by  the 
Rubric,  which  is  allowed  and  confirmed  by 
several  statutes.  And  because  we  are 
afraid  that  some  mav  offend  through  ignor- 
ance, not  knowing  their  duty,  we  do  there- 
fore desire  the  Lord  Bishop  of  this  Diocese 
to  admonish  the  respective  ministers  of 
every  parish  to  instruct  their  parishioners 
either  in  their  sermons  or  in  catechising  to 
understand  the  directions  and  orders  of  the 
Church,  by  which  means  in  a  short  time  we 
hope  they  will  come  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and  we  shall  all  of  us  with  one  accord 
serve  God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

This  violent  enforcement  of  con- 
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f  ormitj  goes  far  towards  explaining 
the  cause  of  the  enthasiasm  with 
which  the  Iniddle  and  lower  classes 
of  the  West  of  England  greeted 
the  arrival  of  Monmonth  in  1685, 
and  of  William  of  Orange  in  1688. 
Incumbents  of  parishes  were  re- 
quired from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  to  come  into  Court  and  take 
an  oatii  of  passive  obedience.  The 
form  is  given  in  the  cases  of  the 
Rector  of  Denbury  and  the  Rector 
of  Woodlej : 

I,  Riehazd  Bidde,  and  I,  Richard  Bin- 
more,  doe  tfweare  that  it  is  not  lawfull 
upon  any  pretence  whalsoerer  to  take 
armes  against  the  Kinge,  and  that  I  doe 
abhorre  that'traiterons  position  of  taking 
armes  by  his  authority  against  his  person 
or  against  those  that  are  commissionated 
by  him  in  pursuance  of  such  commissions, 
and  that  I  will  not  any  time  endeavour  any 
alteracon  of  gorerument  either  in  Church 
or  State. 

Richard  Saunders,  clerk,  formerly 
beneficed,  '  and  being  lately  taken 
preaching  in  the  corporation  of 
Tiverton,'  and  refusing  to  take  the 
oath,  was  sent  to  prison  for  six 
months. 

Richard  Sparke,  clerk,  *  for  de- 
priving  (depraving  ?)  the  Booke  of 
Comon  Praire,' was  fined  100  marks, 
and  2Z.  for  an  assault. 

Even  the  County  Treasurer,  a 
gentleman  who  had  for  many  years 
done  good  service  to  the  shire,  and 
had  been  repeatedly  complimented 
by  the  Court,  and  presented  with 
sums  of  money  in  token  of  their 
approbation,  was  by  no  means  safe 
from  an  accusation  of  nonconfor- 
mity. At  Michaelmas  1682  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 


recommended  John  Hntchiiigwii, 
Esq.,  for  the  office  of  Treasurer  in 
the  room  and  place  of  M^.  Heniy 
Fitzwilliams,  who  was  '  charged  for 
nonconformity  and  other  neglects.' 
But  a  locus  poenitentiw  was  left^  and 
it  was  ordered  that  if  Mr.  Fitzwil- 
liams  did  receive  the  Sacrament 
before  the  next  Sessions  at  hia  own 
parish  church,  and  did  aIi>o  prove 
that  he  had  received  it  wi^ 
twelve  months  before  the  present 
Sessions,  he  might  be  continued  in 
his  office,  '  but  otherwise  to  be  dis- 
continued.' This  notice  seems  to 
have  been  disregarded,  and  at  Epi- 
phany in  the  following  year  a  more 
formal  and  elaborate  warning  was 
recorded : 

Infonnations  being  given  unto  this  Conr. 
that  Mr.  Henry  Fitzwilliams,  Treasorer  0: 
the  Stock  of  ^is  County,  hath  hcpetofore 
and  of  late  neglected  to  yield  due  obeciewe 
to  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  this  Kio^Q 
in  Causes  Ecclesiastical— This  Comt  do'b 
think  fit  and  order  that  if  the  said  Mr. 
Henry  Fitzwilliams  shall  not  at  the  cex: 
General  Sessions  of  the  peace  fer  m 
County  prove  his  due  and  full  confomoitT 
to  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  this  Bealm  \j 
frequenting  the  ordinances  of  the  Chorcii 
by  being  usually  present  at  the  begisoisg 
of  the  Divine  Service,  and  demeaning  him- 
self there  as  the  Law  directs,  at  his  a^ 
Parish  Church,  and  receiving  the  holy 
Sacrament,  That  then  the  said  Hr.  Her<iT 
Fitzwilliams  do  attend  this  Court  at  tie 
said  next  Sessions  with  a  full  account  of 
his  receipts  and  disbursements,  to  the  ecd 
the  same  may  be  adjusted,  and  a  men  on- 
formable  pirson  placed  in  his  rcom. 

This  order  seems  to  have  liad 
its  effect,  for  Mr.  Fitzwilliams  re- 
tained his  office  nntil  his  death  in 
1689. 
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FROM     ORIGINAL     RECORDS. 

By  a.  H.  a.  Hamilton. 


THE  Kiug  was  dead,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  fading  away,  and 
the  sword  was  now  the  lord  of  Eng- 
land. Bnt  Quarter  Sessions  con- 
tinued to  be  held  as  usual,  and  the 
Court  issued  its  orders  on  the  usual 
subjects,  though  the  number  of 
justices  in  attendance  appears  at 
first  to  have  been  very  small,  and 
on  one  occasion  did  not  exceed 
five. 

At  Easter  1649  ^®  ^^^  ^^  & 
collection  made  on  a  thanksgiving 
day  appointed  *  for  a  victory  over 
the  Irish  rebels  obtained  by  the 
Lord  Inchiqnin.*  That  nobleman 
was  fond  of  fighting  on  any  side, 
and  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  take 
the  King's  part  just  before  Crom- 
well landed  in  Ireland. 

On  the  same  occasion  an  order 
was  made  to  restrain  the  conversion 
of  barley  into  malt,  'forasmuch  as 
by  reason  of  the  extremity  of  winter 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there 
will  be  a  scarcity  of  com  at  harvest, 
and  that  God  will  punish  our  excess 
and  abuse  of  His  creatures  by  the 
want  of  them,  the  poor  everywhere 
complaining  of  their  necessities,  and 
all  sober  people  abhorring  the  multi- 
tudo  of  ale-houses,  and  protesting 
against  the  unreasonable  quantity 
of  barley  turned  into  malt,  which  is 
wantonly  and  wickedly  spent  in  such 
houses.' 

At  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas 
the  chief  business,  as  we  may  well 
believe,  was  the  arrangement  of 
the  pensions  to  be  allotted  to  the 
*  maymed  souldiers.'  They  were  not 
excessively  liberal,  and  rarely  ex- 
ceeded 408,  a  year.  Some  unfortu- 
nate men  were  dismissed  with  a  gra- 
toity  of  only  5*.  Widows  were 
sometimes  allowed  a  small  gratuity, 
never  a  pension.     Thirty-two  poor 


widows,  *  whose  husbands  were  slain 
in  the  Parliament's  service  in  de- 
fence of  Plymouth,'  were  to  receive 
208.  a  piece,  but  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance was  no  more  than  half  that 
sum.  The  widow  of  a  captain 
killed  in  action  received  405.,  *  and 
she  to  trouble  the  Court  noe  more.' 
It  is  men  tioned  that*  Walter  YoUand, 
a  faithful  soldier  of  the  Common- 
wealth, was  starved  to  death  in  the 
prison  at  Lydford  by  the  inhu- 
mane dealing  of  the  enemy.'  Al- 
together the  rates  for  this  purpose 
were  double  what  they  hstd  been 
before  1648. 

The  King's  name  had  been  retained 
in  matters  of  public  business  as 
long  as  he  was  alive.  But  it  was  now 
necessary  to  alter  the  style  of  the 
Government,  and  we  find  that  re- 
cognisances were  said  to  be  due 
*  Cnstodibns  Libertatis  Anglias  Auc- 
toritate  Parliamenti.'  Soon  after- 
wards the  English  language  was 
adopted  in  legal  document,  and 
thenceforth  we  hear  of  *  the  Keepers 
of  the  Liberties  of  England  by 
Authority  of  Parliament.*  The 
sentences  on  prisoners,  the  condi- 
tions  of  recognisances,  and  other 
similar  entries,  are  for  the  first 
time  written  in  English.  Even  the 
familiar  *  posse  comitcUus*  becomes 
*the  power  of  the  county,'  and 
the  bills  of  indictment  are  endorsed 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  *  wee  know  not,' 
instead  of  Igrioramus, 

The  first  English  Commission  of 
the  Peace  that  I  have  met  with 
bears  date  the  9th  day  of  March 
1 65 1,  and  commences  thus : 

The  Keepers  of  the  Liberty  of  England 
by  Authority  of  Parliament  to  William 
iJenthall,  Speaker  of  Parliament  and  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captaine 
Gcnerall  of  the  Armies,  Bulstrode  White- 
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Ilia  brother   Nicolas  the  office  of 
tapiiBier^valet-di^ehambrB    du   Boi; 
and  the  power  which  from  this  pur- 
chase he  possessed  of  passing  the 
appointment  on  to  his   son,   made 
him  wish  that  his  son  should  succeed 
him.     Years  went  on,  during  which 
the  young  Poquelin  probiu>ly  got 
some  rough  kind  of  education,  and 
he  also  probably  serred  as  appren- 
tice in  his  father's  shop.  His  grand- 
father, Louis  Gress6,  liked  him,  and 
was    fond  of  taking    him  to    the 
theatre.     The  H6tel  de  Bourgogno, 
then  the  principal  theatre  in  Paris, 
was  close  to  his  father's  house,  and 
the  lad  was  taken  to  the  play  oflener 
than  his  fiftther   thought  good  for 
him.     It  was  in    1637   thftt  Jean 
Poquelin    obtained    permission    to 
transfer  his  office  to  his  son;  but 
the  boy  had  become  weary  of  the 
business.    He  wished  to  be  educated, 
and  begged  his  grand&ther  to  inter- 
cede for  him  that  he  might  leave  an 
occupation  that  was  distasteful  to 
him.    He    was    then    sent  to  the 
College    de]  Clermont,  and  there 
under  the  protection  of  the  Jesuits 
he    made    rapid   progress    in    his 
studies. 

At  the  College  de  Clermont, 
Poquelin  first  be^n  to  read  Terence, 
Plautus,  and  Lucretius.  Terence 
was  his  favourite  author,  and  we 
are  told  that  he  selected  his  writings 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  com- 
pK)sition.  He  made,  probably  at  this 
time,  a  translation  into  blank  verse 
of  different  parts  of  Lucretius, 
choosing  the  passages  that  pleased 
him  most.  Q-rimarest,  Moliere's 
first  biographer,  who  wrote  in  1705, 
says  that  the  descriptive  pieces  were 
translated  into  verse,  and  the  philo- 
sophical  passages  into  prose.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  speaking  of  the 
translation,  that  one  day  when 
Moli^re  ordered  his  maid-servant  to 
mend  his  wig,  the  girl  took  one  of 
the  manuscript  sheets  for  curl 
papers,  and  that  Moli^re,  when  he 


discovered  this,  flew  into  a  mgb  lad 
threw  the  rest  of  his  tramlaiiMn 
into  the  fire.  This  has  done  mej 
well  as  a  stoiy  for  Grimarest,  boi 
it  is  not  true.  Moliere*s  tranabtbo 
of  Lucretius,  and  seven  of  his  nn. 

Srinted  comedies,  were,  after  his 
eath,  sold  by  his  widow  fi>r  1,500 
livres  to  Thierry,  the  booknller, 
who  in  1682  published  the  first 
complete  edition  of  the  gn»li 
dramatist's  works.  Thierry  haA 
wished  to  publish  the  different  fin^- 
ments  of  the  translation,  but  thongtt 
afterwards  that  they  were  too  stroBg 
in  their  bearing  against  the  immoc* 
tality  of  the  soul.  He  therefore 
omitted  them.  A.11  that  remum 
to  us  now  of  Moliere's  traus]atum 
of  liucretiusis  the  speech  of  Eliante, 
in  Act  ii.  sc.  5  of  the  MisaiUknpi^ 
commencing  by— 

L'amonr  poor  rordinaire  est  pea  &it  i  ect 

lois, 
Et  Ton  Toit  les  amante  vantar  tonjonn  Usr 

ehoix.* 

Young  Poquelin  left  Clermont  in 
1639,  ^^^  ^^^^  went  to  Orleaosa&d 
read  philosophy  under  GassendL 
If  we  can  believe  the  results  told  to 
us  of  his  studies  he  must  have  tp- 
plied  himself  to  his  work  with  a  snr- 
prising  ardour,  or  the  tests  of  ^ 
work  of  the  students  of  those  days 
were  easier  than  they  are  now. 
Probably  the  latter  was  the  tntL 
Charles  Perrault  has  left  us  an  ic- 
count  of  how  he  took  his  law  d^iee 
at  Orleans  in  165 1.  He  and  two 
other  young  gentlemen  bethought 
themselves  one  evening  at  tea 
o'clock  that  they  would  there  and 
then  get  admitted  as  advocates. 
They  knocked  at  the  gate  of  tlie 
college,  and  made  known  their 
wishes  to  the  porter.  The  porter 
asked  them  if  they  had  their  monef 
ready,  and  on  getting  a  satis&ctoix 
answer  he  went  off  to  awaken  the 
doctors  whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  them.    Three  learned  pun- 


'  Lucretius,  De  Berum  Katura,  lib.  iv.  1147 — 1164. 
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^U.ts  then  made  tiieir  appearance,  all 
^virearing  tlieir  nightoaps  ander  their 
l>1ack  square  legal  caps.    In  answer 
txy  a  question  one  of  the  students 
&xi9wered:    '  Mafcrimonium    est  le- 
gi-tima  maris  et  foaininas  conjuncfcio 
ixxdividuam     vitee     consnetudinem 
contineuB.'     The  doctors  then  took 
t\ke  fees,  complimented  the  young 
xnen  upon  their  learning,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  three  students 
-sv^ere  admitted  as  advocates.  Poque- 
1  ill's  examination,  for  anything  we 
icnow  to  the  contrary,  may  not  have 
been  harder  than  Charles  Perraulf  s. 
Xt  is  believed  that  he  took  his  de- 
gree and  was  admitted  as  an  advo- 
cate, or  as  we  should  say  called  to 
iJne  bar,  in  the  latter  half  of  1642. 

Bnt  before  this  came  an  event  of 
'which  mention  should  be  made. 
On  January  27,  1642,  Louis  XIII. 
started  from  Saint-Germain  for  the 
South  of  France,  and  he  did  not 
return  until  July  23  following.  In 
tlie  meantime  he  travelled  about  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  accompa- 
xiied  by  his  suite,  and  young  Poque- 
lin  followed  the  kine  as  one  of  his 
•dependants,  his  father  having  ob- 
'tained  for  him  the  succession  to  his 
office  of  iapissier-valet^de'Chambre 
<iu  Boi, 

It  was  after  his  return  from  this 
journey  that  Poquelin  took  his  law 
degree  at  Orleans.  He  then  came 
to  Paris  and  tried  to  practise  law, 
but  he  had  no  success.  His  heart 
was  elsewhere  engaged.  When  his 
grand&ther  took  him  as  a  Uttle  boy 
to  the  theatre  to  see  Gaultier-Gh.r- 
^ille,  Q-ros-Guillaume,  and  Turlu- 
pin,  then  the  principal  farce  actors, 
he  was  unconsciously  inspiring  him 
with  a  love  for  the  profession  which 
he  afterwards  chose,  and  which 
nothing  could  make  him  abandon. 
When  Jean  Poquelin  first  knew  of 
his  son's  determination  to  leave  the 
honourable  profession  of  the  law 
and  to  become  an  actor,  he  was 
much  grieved.  He  used  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  dissuade 
him.     He  begged  his  friends  to  im- 


plore his  son  to  change  his  resolu- 
tion, authorising  them  to  say  that 
he  promised  to  buy  him  any  ap- 
pointment, provided  that  it  was  not 
beyond  his  means.  But  it  was  to 
no  purpose.  The  young  man  felt 
the  fire  that  was  in  him,  and  he 
could  not  and  would  not  quench  it. 
On  his  return  from  Orleans  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
theatres,  and  probably  took  lessons 
from  a  famous  Italian  actor,  Tiberio 
Fiurelli,  popularly  known  as  Scara* 
mouche.  He  also  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  small  set  of  per* 
sons  who,  like  himself,  wished  to 
set  up  a  theatre  and  play  before  the 
public.  In  January  1643  he  for- 
mally gave  up  all  idea  of  maintain- 
ing his  Other's  business,  and  appa- 
rently also  of  law  practice.  He 
abandoned  the  succession  to  the 
appointment  of  tapisaier-valet'de'' 
ckamhre  du  Boi,  which  his  father  had 
obtained  for  him  in  1637,  allowing 
it  to  pass  on  to  his  younger  brother 
Jean.  After  his  brother's  death, 
however,  in  1660,  he  again  secured 
the  appointment,  finding  that  it 
would  be  of  service  to  him.  Before 
the  end  of  1643  ^^  <^^  ^  new  com- 
rades, the  enfarUa  de  famiUe,  as  they 
were  called,had  bound  themselves  to- 
gether under  the  title  of  the  Illtutra 
Theatre.  Amongst  the  actors  there 
were  four  belonging  to  one  family, 
Joseph,  Louis,  Madeleine,  and  Gbne- 
vieve  B6jard,  all  children  of  Joseph 
Bejard  and  Marie  Herve,  his  wife. 
At  first  they  acted  gratis,  but  very 
soon  afterwards  demanded  a  money 
payment.  As  professional  actors 
the  members  of  the  Illtuire  ThSdtre 
were  not  pecuniarily  successftd. 
They  tried  their  fortune  in  three 
different  situations  in  Paris,  and 
were  unlucky  in  all  of  them.  Mo- 
liere  (for  when  he  was  launched 
into  his  new  line  of  life  he  changed 
his  name  from  Poquelin  to  that 
by  which  the  world  now  knows 
him)  very  soon  came  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  head  of  the  little  troupe. 
He  was  not  only  their  director,  bat 
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\  abo  responsible  for  their  debts. 
Conseqneutlj,  upon  two  occasions 
when  the  troupe  were  nnable  to 
ptkj  their  way,  ne  was  most  likely 
pnt  into  prison.  The  first  time  was 
because  the  actors  owed  Maitre 
Antoine  Fansser,  a  tallow  chandler, 
.I4t  livres,  and  the  second  time  was 
for  150  livres,  due  to  one  Dubourg, 
a  linendraper.  At  least,  he  was 
certainly  twice  condemned  to  impri- 
sonment; but  at  the  utmost  not 
more  than  twelve  days  could  have 
-rmssed  between  his  first  arrest  and 
bis  final  release. 

After  this  the  Illwtre  Thedire 
thought  they  had  better  try  what 
they  could  do  in  the  provinces.  It 
is  probable  that  they  continued  their 
.performances  in  Paris  until  the  end 
of  1646,  and  that  they  started  on 
tiieir  wanderings  early  in  1647. 
Speaking  of  this  time,  Le  Boulanger 
dfi  Chalussay,  in  his  Elomire  hypo- 
'coi^dre,  a  satirical  comedy  against 
\Mioliere,  published  in  1670,  says  : 

Ii*on  nous  sifSa  d'abord,  et,  malgr6  mon 

caquet, 
n  fallat  derechef  trousser  notre  paquet. 
Piq\i^  de  cet  af&6nt,  dont  ft*^faaiffa  ma 

bile, 
KoQS  primes  la  oampagne,  oi!i  la  petite  ville, 
Admirant  les  talents  de  mon  petit  troupeau, 
Fiotesta  miUe  foia  que  rien  n*6tait  plus 

beau. 

Enfin,  dix  ans  entiers  coul^nt  de  la  sorte, 
Mala^  au  bout  de  ce  temps,  la  troupe  fut  si 

forte, 
Qu'avec  raison   je  eras    pouroir,  dedans 

Paris, 
Me-  rengor   havtement  de  see  saaglants 

mepris. 

Moliere's  little  band  of  actors,  we 
'see^  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
provincials;  and  on  one  occasion 
they  proved  themselves  so  strong 
'as  tO'  oulst  a' rival  troupe  who  had 
been  sumcmdned  to  play  before  the 
<  Prince  de  Gonti  at  his  ch&teliu  near 
P^zenas.  Theii^  prices  of  admission 
were  from  five  or  six  to  twelve  sous, 
or  from  twopence*-half penny  to  six- 
pence of  our  money. 
'  It  is  impossible  to  follow  exactly 
tbe  wttnderings  of  the  little  family 


of  actors  through  the  proTinoeft 
during  the  next  eleven  or  twdre 
years..  We  know  that  Molioe 
was  at  Nantes,  at  least  from  the 
23rd  to  the  26kh  of  April  1648.  H« 
there  met  Charles  DufresDe,  the 
director  of  another  troupe,  who  pat 
hiznself  and  his  compiiDj  oxider 
Moliere'^  guidance,  so  that  the  tvo 
traupds  eoalesced  and  becaxoe  one. 
After  Nantes,  we  think  we  can  tnce 
Moliere  at  Agezl  in  FebmaTy  1649, 
then  at  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  at 
Narbo9ui»  in  1649- 1650.  Id  1652 
MoUece  ^as  probably  at  Vieiine,in 
Dauphin^ ;  in  1653  he  certainij^is 
at  Lyons,  and  the  Etourdi,  his  ear- 
liest comedy  in  Terse,  is  gcnerelW 
believed'  .to  haye  been  first  plajed 
at  Lyons  in  1.653,  though  indeed  it 
is  very  possible  that  it  was  Bct 
played  until  1655,  At  the  end  cf 
1654  we  find  Moliere  at  Montpellier, 
where  the  Prince  de  Contihadbesi 
sent  to  open  the  States.  In  1655 
Moliere  wb6  a  second  time  at  Lyons, 
and  in  the  wibter  of  1 655-1656  hfi 
was  again  playing  before  the  Prince 
de  Gonti,  who  was  holding  the 
States  that  year  at  P^zenas.  About 
this  time  Moliere  had  an  offer  made 
to  him  of  the  post  of  secretary  to 
the  Prince  de  Conti.  He  wished 
to  'appear  not  •  uncourteoos  to  the 
Prince,  but  he  conld  not  leave  his 
troupe.  *  Ah,  gentlemen,'  said  be 
to  those  that  urg^d  him  to  accept 
the  ^flfer,  *  we  oug^t  not  to  misplace 
ourseU^s.  If  I  can  believe  the  pob- 
lie  opitdon,  I  am  a  tolerable  author; 
but  I  mdght  make  a  bad  secretary. 
I  aniusid  the  Prince  by  the  pieces 
that  I  play  before  him,  and  1  should 
atj&oy  him  by  serious  work  badly 
don'ej  Dp  you  think,  too,  that  1 
toiAmthrope  such  as  I,  oapricioitf 
ev*n;  if  you  like,'  can  be  of  any  ^^e 
to  a^reat  nian  ?  My  ways  Bienot 
flexible '  enough  for  such  dones- 
ticityt  And*  more  than  all  thai> 
what  would  become  of  these  pwpk^ 
that  ba^  come  with  me  from  «> 
•for?..  1  should  reproach  myself  i^ 
I  w«»  .'to  abandon  them/  After 
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leaving,  the   Prince  he  wandered 
about,  playing   at  Narbonne  and 
at  Montpellier,  and  the  following 
year  we  know  that  he  was  at  B6- 
zier9i  for  it  was  there  towards  the 
end  of  1656  that  he  first  played  the 
Depit  Amoureux,     Moliere  seems  to 
have   stayed  at  Beziers  nntil  the 
early  part  of  1657,  and  from  there 
to  have  gone  again — the  third  time 
— to   Lyons.     Here  he  gave   two 
performances  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  on  February  19,  1657,  and  on 
June  II  following.     In  December 
o£  the  same  year  we  find  him  at 
Avignon.     He  passed  the  carnival 
of    1658  at   Grenoble,  and  stayed 
tlaere  until    after    Easter.      From 
Grrenoble  he  went  to  Rouen,  where 
he  spent  the  summer.     Leaving  his 
troupe  behind  him  at  Rouen,  Mo- 
liere   made    different  journeys   to 
Paris,  and  through  the  influence  of 
tlie  Prince  de  Conti  gained  an  au- 
dience of  Monsieur — the  king's  bro- 
tlier.     Monsieur  was  very  gracious. 
He  promised  to  take  Moliere  and 
bis  troupe  under  his  protection,  and 
to  give  three  hundred  livres  a  year 
pension  to  each  of  the  actors,  which 
pension,  however,  was  never  paid. 
He  introduced  Moliere  to  the  king 
as  the  head  of  a  company  of  actors, 
and  at  length  the  great  comedian 
was  gratified  by  being  allowed  to 
play  before  the  Court  on  October 
24,    1658.     The  performance  was 
held  in  a   large  room  used  as  a 
theatre  in  the  H6tel  du  Petit-Bour- 
bon.     Two    pieces    were    chosen, 
Comeille's  Nicomhde  and  the  Do(^- 
teuT  AmoureuXy  one  of  Moliere's  own 
early  farces.     The  success  obtained 
by  the  latter  play  was  perfect ;  and 
Moliere  was  at  once  authorised  to 
establish  himself  and  his  troape  at 
the  Petit-Boorbon  theatre. 

The  apprenticeship  had  been  a 
long  and  an  arduous  one,  not  with- 
out its  joys  perhaps  as  well  as  its 
difficulties.  The  troupe  went  about 
from  one  town  to  another  on  horse- 
back or  mulebaok,  two  gen^i'ally 
fdtting  on  each   beast.     Moliire, 


however,  we  are  told,  as  director  of 
the  troupe,  was  allowed  an  entire^ 
animal  for  himself.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  journeys  that  he  is 
supposed  to  have  lost  his  valise 
with  some  of  his  early  farces.  The 
story  is  that  going  one  day  from 
Gignac  to  Montagnao  his  pack  be- 
came unfastened  and  dropped  from 
behind  the  saddle  of  his  horse. 
Moliere,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  hi& 
loss,  turned  back  to  make  inquiries, 
after  his  luggage,  but  to  no  purpose; 
it  was  gone.  Some  time  afterwards, 
he  was  relating  .  the  event,  and 
said :  *  Comment  voulez-vous  qu'il 
en  fut  autrement  ?  Je  partais  de 
Gignuc,  j*etais  devant  Brignac  et 
j'allais  k  Montagnac  en  passant  par 
Lavagnac ;  au  milieu  de  tons  ces 
gnacs  ma  valise  6tait  perdue.' 

That  Moliere  had  composed  se- 
veral farces  during  his  peregrina- 
tions before  he  came  to  Paris  is 
certain,  but  they  have  now  mostly 
been  lost.  Two,  however,  which 
fortunately  were  not  in  his  valise — 
La  JaJausie  du  Barbouille  and  Le 
Medecin  Volant — have  been  rescued,, 
and  since  1845  have  been  printed  in. 
complete  editions  of  his  works.  In 
many  of  these  early  farces  there  is 
the  same  story  or  the  same  intrigue 
as  we  find  in  some  of  his  lighter 
comedies.  Le  Fagoieuz  became  Le 
Medecin  Malgre  Lui;  a  scene  in 
Qorgibus  dans  le  Sac  was  afterwards 
put  into  Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin  ; 
and  La  Jalousie  du  Barbouille  was 
transformed  into  Oeorge  Bandin. 

We  have  seen  that  leave  was- 
given  to  Moliere  and  to  his  troupo 
to  play  at  the  Petit-Bourbon  theatre;, 
and  early  in  November  1658  they 
began  their  performances  with  Cor-- 
neille's  tragedies,  but  without  much, 
more  good  foiiune  than  they  had 
met  with  in  Paris  years  before. 
Moliere  then  tried  his  own  two* 
comedies,  the  EUmrdi^  and  the  I>6|n^ 
Amoureux.  These  two  plays  brought 
the  public  to  his  house,  and  the  suc- 
cess was  complete.  .  The  BtourdC 
is  certainly  the  best  comedy  that- 
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liad  then  been  written  in  the  French 
'iangnage,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  excitement  of  its  representation. 
It  is  altogether  a  comedy  of  intrigne. 
Moliere  had  formed  his  play  very 
closely  npon  a  former  Italian 
>comedy ;  the  plot  of  the  play  is  all 
Italian,  except  the  denatlmwU ;  the 
dStiomnent  is  Moli^re*s,  and  it  is  the 
worst  part  of  the  piece.  Bnt  still 
the  play  is  Moliere's  own,  and  conld 
he  no  other's  than  his.  The  strata- 
^ms  of  Mascarille,  his  freshness 
•and  his  vigour,  startle  and  amaze 
one.  His  thorongh  good  hnmonr, 
and  his  anxiety  that  L61ie,  his 
master,  may  succeed  in  obtaining 
;the  lovely  slave,  urge  him  on  to 
the  most  hazardous  enterprises.  He 
^devises  half-a-dozen  schemes  which 
all,  one  after  another,  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  succeed,  until  the  blundering 
•awkwardness  of  Lelie  makes  them 
^abortive.  He  persists,  nevertheless. 
His  love  of  adventure  is  Hke  the 
love  of  the  chase,  it  will  not  allow 
him  to  be  beaten.  He  not  only  has 
«ll  our  wishes,  but  he  makes  us  as 
keen  after  the  pursuit  as  he  is  him- 
self, and  in  spite  of  his  roguery  he 
^drly  forces  out  of  us  his  own 
•words : 

Viyat  Mascarillus  fourbum  imperator. 

In  the  Depit  Amov/reuaa  there  is  a 
Tnixture  of  intrigue  and  the  manners 
of  real  life,  but  the  intrigue  bears 
the  largest  proportion.  What  there 
is  of  character  in  the  play  is  inferior 
to  what  we  see  in  Moliere's  later 
works,  and  the  action  of  the  piece 
is  not  so  lively  nor  stirring  as  in  the 
Etourdi, 

These  two  plays  were  both  new 
to  Paris,  and  they  were  constantly 
performed  until  Easter,  1659.  Then 
•occurred  some  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  troupe,  of  which 
two  deserve  special  mention — the 
entrance  of  La  Grange  and  of  Du 
Oroisy.  Du  Croisy  afterwards 
undertook  the  important  character 
-of  Tartuffe,  and  La  Orange  became 
•the  jeune  premier  of    the  troupe. 


He  was  a  man  much  Hked  tnd 
esteemed  by  Moliere,  and  he  is  nov 
known  to  ns  by  his  famoos  BfigtBter, 
which  was  published  for  thefiif^tiine 
by  the  Gomedte  Fran^aise  in  Janiun 
1876.     The  Register  as  now  pob. 
lished  contains   a  long    prefatory 
memoir  on  La  Grange,  written  liv 
M.  Thierry,  the  late  administrator 
of  the  Oom^die  Franfaise.    Tbisb 
a  work  of   little   interest  to  the 
general  reader,  bnt  it  is  aU  impor. 
tant    to  the  history  of  Moliere's 
theatre.     Indeed,  without  it  SBch  a 
history    could     never    have  been 
written.  Ita  title  is  ' Extraiet  daB^- 
ceptes  et  dee  Affadres  de  la  Om^ 
depuis    Pasques    de    Va/mk  1659. 
Apartenant  au  S^  De  La  Grange' 
This  was  not  an  official  register, 
but  was  written   by  the  actor  for 
his  own  use  or    amusement.    It 
gives  us  the  days  on  which  Moliere's 
theatre  was  open,  the  pieces  pkjed, 
the  receipts  taken,  and  the  sbare 
coming  to  each  actor  out  of  suck 
receipts.    It  also  tells  us  in  the  s&ioe 
way  what  representations  were  made 
before  the  Court,  and  what  were 
the  performances  of  the  troupe  it 
the  houses  of  the  grands  seignem. 
Events  that  concerned  the  troupe 
are  recorded — such  as  the  king's 
saying  to  Moliere  that  he  wished 
that  the  troupe    should  henoefor* 
ward  belong  to  him  instead  of  to 
his  brother,  and   promising  6,000 
livres  a  year  pension ;  the  interdic- 
tion of   the   Ta/rtuffe,  and  cam- 
qnently  the  journey  of  La  Grange 
and  La  Thorilliere  to  Lille,  when 
the  king  then  was — which  joumer 
cost  the  troupe  1,000  livres;  and 
the  misconduct  of  Racine  in  changing 
suddenly  the  scene  on  which  his  i^- 
andre  was  played,  a  matter  wh'^ 


of  those  days.  The  most  important 
passages  of  the  Register  havealreadj 
been  quoted  by  M.  Taschereaa  and 
by  other  writers,  and  have  Jo^ 
since  ceased  to  be  newto  theworid. 
The  Precieuses  Eidicdes  was  Mo- 
liere's next  play,  written  probaWf 
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in  1659,  and  a  thorough  examina- 
tion  of  this  piece  would  take  us  far 
into  the  history  of  the  society  of 
the  time.    It  has  loug  heen  a  matter 
of   dispute  as  to  whether  Moliere 
meant  to  satirise  the  affected  purism 
of  the  H6tel  de  Ramhouillet  or  to 
ridicmle  the  maimers  of  those  who 
imitated  it.     Whichever  his  idea 
was,  the  attempt  was  a  bold  one. 
He  probably  intended  to  do  both — 
to  laugh  at  the  purists  and  at  their 
imitators,  but  to  make  the  latter  the 
general  butt  at  which  he  aimed  his 
Bhafts.     Moliere  wished  to  draw  an 
amusing  caricature  of  certain  people 
of  the  time ;  and  his  picture  being 
a  caricature  resembled  most  closely 
those  who  carried  on  the  affectation 
to  an  extreme.     The  defenders  of 
the  Hdtel  maintain  that  the  title  of 
the  play  showed  that  Moliere  had 
no  intention  of  attacking  their  in- 
stitution.    They  urge  a  passage  in 
the  preface:    'aussi  les  yeritables 
precieuses  auraient  tort  de  se  piquer, 
lorsqu'on  jone  les  ridicules  qui  les 
imitent  mal.'     They  lay  stress  upon 
Madelon  and  Gathos  being  called 
'  deux  pecques  provinciales.'    And 
they  pretend  to  scorn  the  idea  that 
Moliere  could  have  meant  to  portray 
Madame  de   Bambouillet  and  her 
friends    under  the    guise    of    two 
nnder-bred  women  who  are  taken 
in  by  a  sham  marquis.   The  defence 
would  be  well  enough,  were  it  not 
that  the  same  persons  who  are  some- 
times strong  may  also  sometimes  be 
very  weak.     The  H6tel  de  Bam- 
bouillet  had  its  period  of  decadence 
as  well  as  its  period  of  glory — or 
rather  of  gloritication.     Catherine 
de  Vivonne  was  married  in  the  year 
1 600  to  the  Marquis  de  Eambouillety 
and  in  the  first  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury she  built  for  herself  a  large 
house  known  as  the  H6tel  de  Bam- 
bouillet, where  the  reunions  used  to 
take  place.     The  court  life  was  little 
to  her  taste;   she  disliked  its  gal- 
lantry and  its  licentiousness,  and 
ehe  wished  to  form  for  herself  her 
own  set  of   friends.     By  1625  or 


1630,  her  receptions  had  become^ 
famous,  and  their  most  brilliant- 
days  lasted  until  1 645 .  In  that  year 
her  daughter,  the  celebrated  Julie 
d'Angennes,  was  married  to  the 
Marquis  de  Montausier.  Madame 
de  Bambouillet  then  also  lost  her- 
son,  killed  at  Nordlingen,  and  as 
she  retired  from  the  world  the 
society  began  to  wane.  Its  prestige 
carried  it  on  for  some  years,  but  the 
idat  was  gone.  The  affectation 
and  the  pedantry  inci*eased,  and 
other  circles  sprang  up  trying  to- 
model  themselves  upon  the  old 
H6tel.  Imitation  nearly  always 
springs  from  false  ideas  and  from 
bad  taste,  and  the  imitators  did  not 
belie  their  nature  in  copying  what 
was  bad  instead  of  what  was  good. 
The  Femme  Savante  says : 

Quand  snr  une  personne  on  pretend  se 

r^gler, 
Cest  par  les  beaux  c6t^s  qu*il  lui  faut  res- 

sexnbler. 

It  was  in  these  later  days  that  jyri^ 
ciosite  became  the  mode,  and  that 
ladies  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  pre^ 
cieuae.  In  Madame  de  Bambouillet's 
time  the  tone  of  manners  had  been 
simpler,  though  more  severe.  Purity 
of  language  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion was  with  her  much  thought  of, 
and  none  of  her  immediate  admirers 
would  have  used  the  adverbs  ^ernfcZe- 
TYieiit,  furieusementy  as  we  find  them 
employed  in  Moliere^s  comedy. 

It  was  on  November  18,  1659,, 
that  the  Precietues  Ridicules  was 
first  played  at  the  Hotel  du  Petit- 
Bourbon,  and  the  beau^monde  of 
Paris  was  astonished  to  find  itself 
so  quizzed  and  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  town  by  one  hitherto 
known  only  as  the  author  of  two 
plays  in  which  the  interest  was 
merely  of  plot  or  incident.  Moliere 
himself  was  astonished  at  his  own 
success.  We  can  conceive  his  joy 
at  hearing  an  old  man  in  the  pit  of 
the  theatre  call  out,  'Courage, 
Moliere  !  Voila  la  bonne  comedie ;  * 
and  we  can  imagine  his  heart  beat- 
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ing  as  he  sajs  to  himself,  *  I  need 
no  longer  study  Plantas  and  Terence, 
nor  gather  fragments  from  Me- 
nander ;  I  have  only  to  observe  the 
world.'  The  second  representation 
was  announced  for  November  21 — 
for  then  the  theatres  used  to  play 
iihree  times  a  week  only — ^bnt  the 
anger  of  the  prSciettses  and  of  their 
friends  had  been  roused,  and  the 
performance  was  interdicted.'*  The 
interdiction,  however,  lasted  for  a 
few  days  only.  On  December  2 
the  piece  reappeared,  and  daring 
the  next  two  years  it  had  fifty-three 
representations ! 

The  success  of  a  new  author  is  at 
first  welcomed,  but  as  his  triumph 
increases  he  often  finds  that  beside 
the  friends  who  are  willing  to  greet 
him  arise  critics  who  spare  no  pains 
to  disparage  his  work.  Satire,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  cautious 
4satirist,  is  apt  to  be  as  injurious  to 
its  author  as  to  its  victim.  Moliere, 
hailed  with  delight  as  he  was  by  the 
theatre-going  townspeople,  became 
odious  to  the  class  whose  follies  he 
had  just  exposed.  He  attacked 
also  his  rivals,  the  actors  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Bourgogae,  and  hence 
arose  another  quarrel,  which  a  few 
years  later  became  dangerous  to 
him. 

Moliere's  next  play,  Sganarelle, 
ou  Le  Cocu  Imagmaire,  was  nearly 
as  great  a  success  as  the  Pre&ietLses 
Eidicules.  Then  came  Don  Oarcie 
de  Navarre,  ou  Le  Prince  Jahuz,  a 
failure,  and  the  most  complete 
failure  that  he  ever  incurred.  He 
had  here  been  ambitious,  and  wished 
to  paint  kings  and  queens  with 
royal  desires  and  royal  passions. 
His  troupe  had  been  made  to  leave 
the  Petit-Bourbon  in  October  1660, 
and  go  to  the  Palais  Royal.  They 
com  menced  their  performances  there 
on  January  24,  1661,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  was  first  performed  the 
unlucky  Dmi  Oarcie  de  Navarre.  It 
is  certain  that  Moliere  had  attached 
much  importance  to  this  play,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  play 


was  hissed  off  the  stage.  After 
seven  representations  it  was  ^ritli- 
drawn;  and  nearly  three  yean  later 
it  was  again  tried  and  then  per. 
formed  twice  only. 

After  Don  Oarcie  Moliese  broiigbt 
out  L^Ecole  des  Maris  and  La 
Fdcheux — ^both  of  which  wm«  sue- 
cessful,  but  I  have  hardlj  span 
here  to  record  more  than  their  soe- 


We  must  now  oome  to  Moliere's 
marriage  with  Armande  Bejaid. 
Till  M.  Beffara,  in  1821,  pnWed 
his  pamphlet,  DissertatiM  ?\Lr 
Moliere,  it  was  supposed  ^ 
Armande  was  the  daughter  of  Ma- 
deleine B^jard  and  the  Gomte  de 
Modene — of  that  Madeleine,  who 
with  her  two  brothers  and  her  sister 
Genevieve  had  belonged  to  tbe 
troupe  who  accompanied  Moliere 
through  the  provinces.  As  Made- 
leine had  been  supposed  to  be  the 
poet's  mistress,  hence  had  aiiseii 
some  bitter  scandal.  But  M.  Bef- 
fara's  pamphlet^  and  M.  Soalie's 
book,  BecJierches  sur  Moliere  ei  m 
sa  Famille,  have  set  the  matter  ftt 
rest,  and  have  proved  that  Armande 
was  the  legitimate  daughter  of 
Joseph  Bejard  and  Marie  Herre. 
And  M.  Souli^  is  of  opinion  thai 
Armande  was  bom  towards  the 
end  of  1642,  or  during  the  earlj 
part  of  1643.  Moliere  and  she 
were  married  on  February  20, 1662, 
and  during  the  remaining  eleTen 
years  of  his  life  it  would  seem  as 
if  she  did  all  that  she  could  to  make 
him  unhappy.  She  was  both  ex- 
travagant and  vain,  she  was  a  heart- 
less coquetto,  and  she  was  more 
than  once  unfaithful  to  her  husband. 
All  this  we  know,  and  many  other 
of  his  married  troubles;  and  we 
know  also  that  he  was  still  foolishi/ 
fond  of  her.  Some  of  ns  may  re- 
member  the  lines  in  the  Mison- 
thrope  : 
Tai  bean  voir  les  d^fauta,  et  j'ai  heaoiefi 

bl&mer, 
En  d^pit  qn'on  en  ait,  elle  se  frit  aimer. 

And  also : 
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£t  quoique  ayee  ardour  je  yenille  yous  hair, 
Trouv^je  un  Cffior  en  moi    tout  pr6t  k 
m'oWir? 

It  is  ImpoasLble  not  to  believe  that 
Alcesteand  C)elimene  were  uncon- 
ecioas  portraits  of  the  poet  himself 
■and  of  his  wife.     He  had  tried  to 
live  apart  from  her,  seeing  her  only 
at  the  theatre — for  after  her  mar- 
riage  she  became  one  of  the  tronpe 
— ^but  no  real  separation  took  place. 
H!e  was  unwilling  to  make  publio 
the  quarrel  between  himself  and 
his  wife,  and  except  when  he  was 
at  Anteail,  where  he  had  taken  an 
•apartment,  they  both  lived  in  the 
same  house  in  Paris,    he    in  his 
rooms,  and  she  in  hers.     With  a 
xaan  of  Moliere's  loving  nature,  it 
^vas  impossible  but  that  his  home 
should  have  been  very  wretched. 
Armando  was  pretty,  and  her  man- 
Tiers  were  fascinating.     Her  por- 
i>rait,  we  are  told,  is  traced  in  the 
ninth  scene  of  the  third  act  of  the 
bourgeois     Oentilkomme;     and     if 
Moliere  here  pictured  himself  in  the 
figure  of  C16onte,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  the  kind  of  life  he  and 
his   wife  led  together.      Unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  carry  oat  the 
magnanimous  resolutions    that  at 
i>he  end  of  the  scene  he  proposes  to 
h.imself.     By  his  wife  Moliere  had 
-two  sons  and  one  daughter.     The 
two  boys  died  quite  in  their  infancy. 
The  girl,    Esprit-Madeleine,    bom 
in  1665,  lived;  and  in  1705,  after 
her  mother's  death,  married  a  M. 
de  Montalant.     They,  however,  had 
xio  children. 

The  Ecole  des  Femmes,  first 
played  on  December  26,  1662,  re- 
<}uires  to  be  looked  at,  not  only 
oritically  as  a  play  and  a  poem,  but 
morally,  as  teaching  a  new  doctrine. 
It  was  a  complement  to  the  FJcole 
des  Maris,  and  the  two  comedies 
show  the  broad  and  liberal  ideas  of 
Moliere  as  to  the  bringing  up  of 
f^rls,  and  denounce  the  folly  of  those 
who  would  watch  over  them  as  they 
would  guard  a  dog  who  had  a  pro- 
pensity to  steal.   In  the  seventeenth 


century,  as  at  present,  good  conduct 
on  the  part  of  girls  could  not  be 
insured  by  locking  them  up,  nor 
by  keeping  them  in  ignorance ;  and 
Moliere  knew  then,  though  others 
around  him  probably  did  not,  that 
they  could  be  made  neither  virtuous 
nor  happy  by  being  taken  from 
their  nurseries  and  made  to  marry 
middle-aged  men  whom  they  had 
never  seen.     Isabelle  finds  means  to 
escape  from  her  keeper,  and  Agnes 
has    wit  enough    of   her  own  to 
elude  the  ^vigilance  of  her  jealous 
tyrant.     But  in  all  this  Moliere  was 
too  far  in  advance  of  his  age  for 
his  own  comfort,  and  the  snccess  of 
the  Ecols  dea  Femmes  produced  a 
host  of  captious  critics  who  were 
as  incapable  of  judging  the  piece 
critically  as  they  were  of   under* 
standing  it   morally.      Fault  was 
found  with  the  play  because  the 
scene  was  laid  in  an  open  street. 
It  was  said  that  too  much  of  the- 
story  was  told  in  narrative.     Ob- 
jection was    taken  to  Arnolphe's 
sudden  generosity  in  lending  his 
purse  to  Horace,  the  young  rival  of 
whom  he  was  unconscious.     Ladies 
cried  out  against  the  indecencies  of 
the  play  ;  and  the  men  said  to  each 
other,  ridiculing  the  supposed  igno- 
ranee  of  Agn^s,  *  Tarte  a  la  oreme.' 
'  Y  a-t-il  assez  de  pommes  en  Nor- 
mandie  pour  tarte  a  la  creme  P '  Such 
were  some  of  the  ingenious  judg- 
ments passed  upon  the  new  work. 
Blame  of  ^»  more  serious  kind  was 
also  cast  upon  the  poet.     M.  Bazin 
in  his  Notes  Historiques  sur  la  Vie 
de  Moliere  remarks  that  from  the 
first  representation  of  the  Ecole  des 
Femnies  dates  the  hostility  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  the  devout  people 
towards    Moliere.       The     boiling 
caldrons,     with    which    Arnolphe 
threatens    Agnes    should    she    be 
naughty,  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
lily  that  he  promises  to  her  soul  if 
she  be  good,  and  the  ten  maximes  d/u 
mariage  which  he  makes  her  read, 
seemed  to  these  people  as  though 
the  writer  was  too  closely  imitating 
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upon  tbe  stage  tbe  work  of  the 
priest,  and  too  nearly  following  the 
lan^age  of  the  catechism  and  the 
confessional. 

On  the  ist  of  June,  1663,  Moliere 
answered  his  detractors  hj  the 
Critique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes,  a 
little  sketch  in  one  act  in  prose,  in 
which  with  admirable  tact  and  in- 
finite humour  he  showed  up  the 
follies  of  those  who  sneered  at  him, 
and  defended  his  plaj  against  both 
the  silly  and  the  hostile  criticisms. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  this 
little  comedy  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  read  it. 
Moliere  here  shows  himself  a  dra- 
matist  as  strongly  as  in  any  of  his 
greater  plays.  The  scene  takes 
place  in  a  lady's  drawing-room, 
where  half-a-dozen  people  are  dis- 
cussing  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  and 
the  whole  action  of  the  play  con- 
sists in  the  questionings  and  the 
replies.  The  opinions  of  each,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
given  and  taken,  show  distinctly 
the  individuality  of  each  personage, 
and  form  a  wonderful  exposition  of 
dramatic  art. 

Then  came  the  great  battle  be- 
tween Moliere  and  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne,  the  rival  theatre.  An 
amusing  and  an  instructive  chapter 
of  the  quarrels  of  authors  might  be 
made  out  of  the  plays  consequent 
upon  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  One 
Boursault  thought  that  he  recog- 
nised himself  as  Lycidas  in  Mo- 
liere's  Critiquey  and  he  replied  by  Le 
Fortran  du  Feintre,  ou  la  Contre- 
Critique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes,  per- 
formed at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne 
in  the  autumn  of  1663.  Moliere 
answered-  sharply  by  the  Impromptu 
de  Versailles,  satirising  the  absurd 
declamation  of  the  actors  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Bourgogne.  Other  pieces 
followed  quickly  from  the  opposite 
side,  attacking  Moliere  and  his  play. 
Their  merit  is  small,  but  historically 
they  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
tone  of  thought  at  the  time,  and  the 
struggles  with  which  Moliere  had 


to  contend.  Ordinary  criticism  ^0. 
liere  well  knew  how  to  hoj.  He 
had  both  enjoyed  and  profited  Ijit; 
but  his  opponents  drying  to  put 
him  down  on  the  score  of  iireHgioHr 
was  felt  by  him  to  have  ezceedtd 
the  bounds  of  criticism,  and  le 
was  enraged.  A  few  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Ecole  des  Fmmetj 
while  protestations  were  beiogioade. 
and  abuse  scattered  here  and  there; 
Boileau,  then  a  yoimg  man,  vrote 
and  sent  to  its  author  his  Sta%cet  j 
M,  Moliere.  Ab  these  stanzas  con- 
tain some  graceful  lines,  I  will  Ten. 
ture  to  quote  the  following : 

En  vain  mille  jaloux  cepnts, 
Moliere,  oeent  avec  m^xis 
Ceiisurer  ton  plus  bel  ouTiage: 
8a  charmante  naiVetd 
8  en  ra  pour  jamais,  d*lge  en  &gp, 
Divertir  la  post^t^ 

Laifise  gronder  tes  envienx : 
lis  ont  beau  crier  en  tons  lieu 
Qn'en  Tain  tn  cb&initb  It  m  Y''^' < 
Que  tes  tots  n'ont  rien  de  plaisant: 
Si  tu  savais  tin  pen  moins  plaire 
Tu  ne  leur  d^plaizais  pas  tant. 

In  Don  Juan  we  have  a  delinea- 
tion of  character  of  which  Tariufe 
was  the  counterpart.  Sganaielk. 
Don  Juan's  valet,  horror-strnck 
with  ihe  enormities  of  his  master'i 
wickednesses,  exclaims,  *  Un  grand 
seigneur  m^chant  homme  est  use 
terrible  chose.'  This  is  the  kej. 
note  to  a  great  part  of  tbe  plaj. 
Sganarelle,  a  poor  cowardly  creature 
enough  himself,  and  not  endowed 
with  any  precise  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  has  certain  iostiDCtiTe 
ideas  of  a  man's  duties,  and  of  i^hat 
he  ought  to  beheve.  Don  Juan  ii 
cast  in  a  stronger  mould.  He  k- 
lieves,  or  affects  to  beliere,  in 
nothing  —  neither  in  God,  nor  in 
man,  nor  in  devil.  He  Hres  simply 
to  enjoy  himself,  and  is  not  inmeJ 
from,  liis  purpose  by  any  wretched. 
ness  that  he  may  cause  to  othere. 
In  the  Tartuffe,  instead  of  a  sinpli) 
villain  we  have  an  equally  vilhunons 
hypocrite;  instead  of  the  open- 
handed  ruffian  we  have  the  * 
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knaye,    the  pretender  to  devout- 


Moli^,  as  has  been  said,  firsfc 
ronsed  the  anger  of  the  clergy 
against  him  by  Amolphe  preaching 
to  Agnes  in  tiie  Ecole  des  Femmes ; 
but  the  clerical  anger  then  was  as 
nothing  to  that  catused  by  Tartuffe. 
In  tracing  the  history  of  a  people, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  the 
sentiments  of  the  masses.  Except 
in  yery  extraordinary  times,  the 
feelings  of  the  middle  classes  are 
unknown  to  us,  and  each  man  can 
only  form  his  own  opinion  from  the 
obseryations  he  himself  is  able  to 
make.  What  were  the  religious 
conyictions  of  the  French  people  at 
this  time,  we  can  hardly  tell ;  there 
must  haye  been  strong  feeling  in 
iayour  of  the  priests,  or  Moliere's 
play  would  hardly  haye  become  the 
dark  for  so  much  religious  persecu- 
.tion.  The  Tartuffe  had  been  inter- 
dicted for  fiye  years,  and  then  at 
length,  by  the  kmg's  express  per- 
2nission,  was  allowed  to  be  repro- 
duced on  the  stage.  Eyen  then  the 
•clergy  took  Tartuffe  to  be  an  attack 
upon  themselyes  personally.  They 
could  not  but  belieye  that  as  Mo- 
liere  had  ridiculed  other  orders  of 
men,  he  now  meant  to  attack  them, 
juid  they  consequently  spared  no 
exertions  to  excite  anger  against 
Lim  and  against  his  play.  Besides 
the  clergy  there  were  those  who 
fancied  themselyes  in  the  position 
•of  Orgon,  and  imagined  that  they 
were  the  dupes  at  whom  ridicule 
was  pointed.  But  Moliere,  we  may 
suppose,  was  not  at  enmity  with  any 
special  class.  When  he  saw  a  man 
going  about  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth, 
whether  as  a  quack  doctor  or  as  a 
religious  hypocrite,  at  that  man  he 
let  loose  the  shafts  of  his  satire. 

There  were  none  that  Moliere 
ridiculed  so  often  as  he  did  the  doc- 
tors. He  first  satirises  them  in  one 
of  his  early  forrces,  the  Medecm 
Volanty  and  his  later  plays,  the 
Amour  Medecin,  the  Medecin  Malgre 
Imi,  and  the  Malade  Imaginaire^  are 
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specially  directed  against  them. 
He  is  reported  to  haye  said  once 
that  a  physician  is  a  noan  that  one 
pays  to  talk  nonsense  to  the  sick 
person  until  nature  shall  haye  cured 
liim  or  the  remedies  shall  haye 
killed  him.  There  was  at  that  time 
much  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
these  men  that  made  them  gro- 
tesque. They  always  wore  a  long 
robe  and  a  high  hat,  and  they  rode 
about  from  one  part  of  Paris  to 
another  on  a  mule.  Their  language 
was  for  the  most  part  so  framed 
that  their  words  were  unintelligible 
to  the  uneducated,  and  they  fre- 
quently used  Latin  words  to  enress 
to  the  patient  the  nature  of  his 
malady.  Moliere  himself  was  deli- 
cate in  health  and  quick  of  temper ; 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  in  his 
attacks  upon  the  doctors  he  was 
ayenging  some  affix>nt  or  injury 
done  to  himself.  But  there  is  no 
eyidence  of  this. 

His  mother  had  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  and  he,  the  eldest  of 
her  children,  and  the  one  who  liyed 
the  longest,  was  much  troubled  by 
the  weakness  of  his  chest.  Hiis 
friends  had  wished  him  to  giye  up 
acting ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
Boileau  said  to  him  one  day,  '  Your 
health  is  gradually  getting  weaker. 
The  profession  of  an  actor  is  killing 
you.  Why  do  you  not  giye  it  up  r 
'  Alas  !  it  is  a  point  of  honour  for 
me,'  replied  Moliere.  'And  what 
point  of  honour  can  it  be  for  you,' 
said  Boileau,  'to  smear  your  face 
with  Sganarelle's  moustache,  and 
to  come  on  the  stage  to  be 
beaten  with  a  stick?  That  is  a 
nice  point  of  honour  for  a  philo- 
sopher, as  you  are.' 

MoHere's  boldest  attack  upon  the 
doctors  was  in  the  Amxmr  Medecin^ 
a  little  comedy  in  one  act  in  which 
four  of  the  court  physicians  were 
openly  ridiculed ;  and  this  play  was 
performed  at  Versailles  before  the 
king,  who,  we  are  told,  was  much 
amused  by  it.  In  the  Mariage  Force 
he  has  satirised  two  pedant  doctors, 
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Bancrace  and  Marphtmiug.  These 
men  are  botli  made  Indicrons  by 
their  extravagant  would-be  subtle- 
ties. They  mistake  all  the  lessons 
of  philosophy,  and  use  words  and 
argaments  in  a  counter  sense.  The 
situation  is  made  the  more  oomic 
by  their  being  consulted  by 
8ganarelle  as  to  whether  he  would 
do  well  to  marry. 

Here  let  us  note,  that  in  forming 
our  estimate  of  Moliere's  works  we 
should  remember  that  he  thought 
much  more  of  the  eiSect  his  plays 
produced  on  the  stage  than  of  their 
literary  value  when  printed — as, 
indeed,  did  Shakespeare  and  our 
older  English  dramatists.  As  chief 
actor  and  principal  manager  of  his 
theatre,  it  was  more  important  for 
him  to  fill  his  house  than  to  pre- 
pare editions  of  his  works  for  people 
to  read  after  his  death — in  respect 
to  which  he  was  probably  very  in- 
different. 

The  Misanthrope  is  usually  re- 
garded as  Moliere's  greatest  work, 
fiiough  the  Tartuffe  is  perhaps  more 
generally  popular  in  France.  The 
idea  of  the  Tartuffe  is  more  daring, 
and  the  outward  action  of  the  play 
is  strongier  than  in  the  Misanthrope ; 
whilst  in  the  latter  comedy  we  have 
a  more  highly  finished  picture  of 
life  and  manners.  In  this  play  the 
development  is  altogether  of  mind 
andf  pure  intelligence.  The  thoughts 
of  the  personages,  which  require  no 
customai^  stage  movement  for  their 
elucidation,  are  so  presented  to  us 
that  they  reveal  the  intention  of  the 
author  without  any  scenic  effort. 
Alceste,  a  man  of  high  principles 
and  of  stern  probity,  annoyed  by  the 
flattering  usages  of  the  world,  be- 
comes unsociable  and  churlish  to  his 
friends,  and  he  is  further  tormented 
by  the  coquetry  of  his  mistress, 
Celim^ne.  She  is  an  artful  woman, 
who  knows  how  to  draw  herself  out 
of  a  difficult  situation,  and  to  make 
the  fault  appear  to  rest  with  her 
lover.  Alceste  cannot  leave  her. 
In  spite  of  himself,  he  is  drawn  to 


her  by  irresistible  force.  He  biows 
her  failings,  and  he  imagiQes  Chat 
no  one  sees  them  so  plainly,  or 
condemns  them  so  strongly,  as  be 
does,  but  he  hopes  that  ia  time  his 
love  for  her  may  conqaer  her 
coquetry.  And  when  Arainoenp* 
braids  Celimene,he  turns  with  awful 
severity  upon  her — 

.  .  .  Laissez*moi,  madame,  je  roTisj>rie, 
Vider  mes  int^r^ts  moi-meme  li-deaEos, 
£t    ne  Tous  chargez  point  de  ees  fioini 
snperflus. 

He  will  not  suffer  another  woman 
to  reproach  his  mistress.  If  she  to 
not  regard  his  pleasure,  she  shall  not 
be  reproved  by  another.  It  has 
been  thought  that  for  Alceste  Mo- 
liere  had  taken  the  Duo  de  Mon* 
tausier  as  a  model,  and  different 
conjectures  were  made  as  to  the 
original  of  Celimene,  Madame  de 
Longueville  among  others  having 
been  named.  But  in  spite  of  some 
contemporary  authorities  and  whis- 
perings, I  do  not  think  we  are 
warranted  in  believing  this.  A 
misanthrope  who  should  make  him- 
self ridiculous  by  an  overstiained 
love  of  truth  was  not  a  new  cha- 
racter in  the  world  peculiar  to  K. 
de  Montausier;  and  there  were 
other  women  who  had  their  trains 
of  admirers,  and  who  were  fond  of 
soft  slander,  before  Madame  de 
Longueville.  But  what  we  know 
of  Moliere's  nature — strong,  affec- 
tionate, unselfish,  and  apt  to  be 
irritable — and  of  his  wife's  conduct 
and  temperament,  resemble  too 
closely  the  picture  drawn  in  the 
Misanthrope  to  allow  us  to  doubt 
that  the  poet  was  here  deflcribing, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
much  of  his  own  troubles  and 
sorrows.  His  marriage  with  Ar- 
mando B^jard,  rather  more  than 
four  years  before,  had  been  unfortu- 
nate to  both  of  them.  They  were 
not  suited  one  to  another,  and  he 
suffered  cruelly  because  of  her  in- 
difference to  him.  We  should  be 
wrong  to  imagine  that  Moliere 
wished  to  expose  his  domefstio  qaft^ 
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i^ls,  or  to  puUish  his  wife's  folly. 
He  wanted  a  sabject  for  a  comedy, 
and  from  a  foil  heart  his  mouth 
spoke. 

We  cannot^  however,  say  that 
Moliere  has  never  ridiculed  people 
intentionally  on  the  stage.  In  the 
Imprompiw  de  Veraaillea  he  men- 
tioned Boursanlt  by  his  name ;  in 
the  Amour  Medeoin  he  satirised  four 
of  the  court  physicians;  and  the 
Abb^  Cotin  and  Menage,  two 
}>edants  of  the  day,  were  known 
all  through  Paris  as  Trissotin  and 
Vadins  in  the  Femmes  Savantes, 
Manage  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
appear  troubled  about  the  matter  ; 
but  Cotin,  upon  whom  the  ridicule 
-was  thrown  more  heavily,  showed 
himKelf  to  be  much  mortified.  Co- 
tin's  bad  verses  had  been  satirised 
some  years  previously  by  Boileau, 
and  he  had  replied  very  unbecom- 
ingly in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Be^prS- 
anXy  ou  la  Satire  des  SatireSy  join- 
ing Moliere  under  the  name  of 
Turlupin  most  uimecessarily  in  his 
censure. 

Despr^ux,    sans    ftzgent,    crott^    jusqu^il 

r^hine, 
S*en  va  chercher  son  pain  de  cuisine  en 

cuisine. 
Son  Turlupin  raasiste,  et,  jouant  de  son 

nez, 
Chez  le  sot  campagnard  gagne  de  bona 

diners. 

Moliere  was  unquestionably  wrong 
in  the  way  in  which  he  revenged 
himself  upon  the  poor  abb£  ;  Co  tin's 
satire  had  appeared  in  1666,  and 
the  Femmes  Savantee  was  not  played 
nntil  1672.  Shortly  after  Cotin's 
death  the  following  epigram  l^as 
handed  about  from  mouth  to 
mouth : 

SaTez-TOus  en  quel  Cotin 
Difiirede  Trissotin? 
Cotin  a  fini  ses  jours, 
Trissotin  vivra  toujours. 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point 
whether  tihe  Misanthrope,  when  it 
first  came  out,  succeeded  on  the 
stage,  or  whether  it  was  coldly  re- 
ceived.   If  we  compare  the  num- 


ber of  performances  and  the  re- 
ceipts taken  during  the  early  re« 
presentations  of  this  piece  with 
other  plays  of  Moliere,  we  shall  see 
that  it  was  far  from  having  the 
success  that  some  writers  have 
attributed  to  it.  On  the  first  four 
nights  the  sums  taken  were  &irly 
good,  but  the  receipts  for  the 
seventeen  others  were,  on  the  whole^ 
below  the  average  of  those  taken 
at  the  Palais  Boyal  theatre ;  and  in 
afber  representations  during  Mo- 
liere's  lifetime  we  find  only  one 
instance  of  the  Misanthrope  having 
made  a  high  receipt. 

What  seems  to  us  now  more 
astonishing  than  the  small  success 
of  the  Misanthrope  is  the  failure  of 
the  Avare.  This  play  did  not  fall 
dead  so  completely  as  Bon  Oarcie 
de  Navarre,  but  after  nine  perform- 
ances, with  a  fair  receipt  only  on 
the  first  night,  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  was  only  played  again 
casually.  La  Harpe,  in  one  respect, 
has  strangely  misunderstood  the 
Avare,  He  says,  *If  Moliere  did 
not  versify  the  Avare,  it  was  because 
he  had  not  the  time  to  do  so.'  Now, 
of  all  Moliere's  plays  in  prose,  the 
Avare  undoubtedly  stands  the  high- 
est; and  there  is  no  other  that 
shows  the  same  care  in  execution, 
or  so  much  thought  in  the  working 
out  of  the  incidents  and  the  charac- 
ters. It  was  manifestly  Moliere's 
intention  to  use  the  natural  and 
everyday  language  of  the  people  to 
give  better  effect  to  the  comic  side 
of  the  meanness  of  Harpagon — to 
show  the  miser,  forced  from  his 
position  to  keep  a  carriage  and 
horses,  but  feeding  the  horses  as 
poorly  as  possible;  his  having  to 
entertain  a  party  at  supper,  but 
striving  to  arrange  that  his  guests 
should  not  eat  and  drink  much; 
and  to  point  out  that  his  dislike  to 
giving  anything  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  say,  ^  je  vous  donne,' 
but,  *je  vous  pr^te,  le  bon  jour.' 
E^nelon,  too,  in  his  letter  on  Mo* 
quence,  addressed  to  the  Academy, 
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hfts  ezpraaaed  himself  in  yery 
strong  terms  against  Moli^re's  style. 
*  Though  Moliere  thinks  well,  he 
often  writes  badly.  He  nses  the 
most  forced  and  the  least  natural 
phrases.  Terence  says  in  four  words 
with  the  most  elegantsimpb'ciiy  what 
Moliere  says  with  endless  metaphors, 
approaching  very  nearly  to  non- 
sense. I  like  his  prose  much  better 
than  his  poetry;  for  instance,  the 
Avare  is  lees  badly  written  than  his 
plays  in  verse.  .  .  .  But  in  speaking 
generally,  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
his  prose  as  well  as  in  his  poetry  he 
does  not  write  simply  enough  to 
express  all  the  phases  of  passion.' 

Moliere's  verses  are  graceful  and 
often  natural  —  they  are  always 
characteristic  and  are  rarely  am- 
biguous. He  is  not  magniloquent 
as  Gomeille,  not  rieid  and  correct 
as  Boileau,  nor  euphonious  as  Ba- 
cine.  Among  the  five  contempo- 
rary poets,  La  Fontaine  and  Moliere 
offer,  perhaps,  the  greatest  resem- 
blance in  that  easy  grace  of  language 
which  is  given  by  nature  rather 
than  acquired  by  study.  Bom  with- 
in a  year  of  each  other,  they  both 
lived  in  an  age  of  transition  as 
regards  style,  and  the  change  may 
be  noticed  in  Moliere,  if  we  contrast 
his  earliest  and  his  latest  comedies 
in  verse.  Without  going  back  to 
the  Etourdif  which  has  a  charm  in 
the  vivacity  and  freshness  of  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  itself,  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  us  the  difference 
between  the  plain  and  downright 
style  of  the  Ecole  des  Maria,  and  the 
polished  elegance  of  the  Femmes 
Savardes.  And,  indeed,  the  change 
is  observable  during  the  process.  In 
the  TarUiffe  the  diction  is  ismoother 
and  more  equable,  and  the  language 
is  stronger  than  in  the  Ecole  des 
Maris ;  and  in  the  Femmes  Savanies 
there  is  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  a 
mellowness  of  tone  that  we  do  not 
find  even  in  the  Misanthrope, 

I  would  perhaps  place  the  Femmes 
Savantes  the  first  of  all  Moliere's 
plays  for  the  truthful  and  fine  de- 


lineation of  character,  though  it  is 
not  equal  to  the  MisatUknpe  in 
strength  of  design.  Moliere  bM 
here  partly  chosen  the  same  nUeci 
for  his  piece  as  he  had  taken  tidr. 
teen  years  before  for  the  Pndeua 
Bidiotdes,  his  first  comedy  of  num. 
ners.  It  was  then  his  intention  to 
ridicule  those  who  sought  to  afiect 
the  manners  and  the  language  of  the 
heau-mxmde,  hi  the  Femmes  Sam^ 
the  tone  is  more  elevated;  there  k 
a  grace  and  a  dignity  thronglioiit 
the  play  that  would  have  bea  oat 
of  place  in  the  early  comedy.  Fldla. 
nunte,  B61ise,  and  Amumde  Lstb 
higher  aspirations  than  Cathos  i&d 
Madelon.  They  seek  erudition  ud 
literary  culture,  though  they  aiek 
from  distinguishing  between  sense 
and  nonsense.  Trissotin's  bad  yews 
appear  to  them  as  graceful  as  Mis- 
carille's  ludicroos  impromptu  did 
to  the  Preeieuses ;  and  the  Fmmet 
Savantes  were  as  well  please^hmii 
the  acquaintance  of  a  man  who 
knew  Greek  as  Madelon  and  Catkos 
were  with  that  of  an  officer  coTered 
with  wounds. 

In  judging  Moliere  and  his  phjs, 
when  recognising  his  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  and  the  fineness  of 
his  humour,  we  cannot  help  bebg 
struck  also  by  the  absence  of  wit. 
Moliere  and  Beaumarchais  in  this 
respect  present  a  curious  contrast. 
Beaumarchais,  and  Voltaire  also, 
neither  of  them  deep-natnred  men, 
were  both  witiy.  MoUere's  nature 
was  too  earnest  and  sympathetic  for 
wit.  He  could  hardly  find  plsce 
for  wit  in  such  expressions  as  be 
used,  and  we  rarely  see  it  in  his 
comedies. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of 
his  acting,  given  shortly  after  his 
death  by  a  contemporaiy  writer: 
*  The  ancients  never  had  an  actor 
equal  to  him  whose  death  we  are 
now  lamenting;  and  Boscins,  the 
famous  comedian  of  antiquity,  woald 
have  yielded  to  him  the  first  place 
if  he  had  lived  in  his  time.  And 
he  justly  deserves  this  praise.   He 
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was  an  actor  all  over  from  head  to 
foot :  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  several 
Yoices.  EveTjthing  rooke  in  him ; 
and  by  a  step,  bj  a  smile,  by  a  wink 
of  the  ejOy  by  a  movement  of  the 
head,  he  made  one  imagine  more 
than  the  greatest  talker  would  have 
done  in  an  honr.'  The  most  graphic 
word-portrait  that  we  have  of  Mo- 
liere  was  written  by  Mademoiselle 
Poisson,  the'  daughter  of  an  actor 
contemporaiy  with  Moli^re:  'He 
was  neither  too  fat  nor  too  thin. 
His  stature  was  large  rather  than 
small,  his  carriage  was  graceful, 
his  leg  well  made ;  he  walked  well, 
he  had  a  very  serious  air,  his  nose 
was  full,  his  mouth  large,  his  lips 
thick,  his  complexion  brown,  his 
eyebrows  dark  and  strong,  and  the 
different  movements  that  he  gave 
to  them  gave  great  comedy  to  his 
face.'  Aud  La  Gbange,  his  friend 
and  fellow-actor,  said  of  him  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  complete  edition 
of  his  works  published  in  1682, 
'though  he  was  very  agreeable  in 
conversation  when  people  pleased 
him,  he  spoke  little  in  company  unless 
he  found  himself  with  people  for 
whom  he  had  a  particular  esteem. 
That  made  those  who  did  not  know 
him  say  that  he  was  dreamy  and 
given  to  melancholy.  If  he  spoke 
httle,  he  spoke  to  the  purpose,  and 


he  used  to  observe  the  manners  and 
habits  of  everybody.' 

On  February  17,  1673,  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Madeleine  B6jard,  and 
the  day  fixed  for  the  fourth  repre- 
sentation of  the  Malade  Imaginaire^ 
Moli^re  was  entreated  by  his  friends 
at  the  theatre  not  to  have  a  per- 
formance  on  account  of  the  bad 
state  of  his  health.  He  insisted, 
however.  *  What  would  you  have 
me  do  P '  he  said.  *  There  are  fifty 
poor  workmen  who  have  only  their 
day's  wages  to  live  upon.  What 
will  they  do  if  I  do  not  act  ?  I 
should  reproach  myself  if  I  &iled 
to  give  them  their  bread  for  one 
day,  while  I  am  able  to  do  it.' 
It  was  agreed  not  to  stop  the 
performance,  but  everything  was  to 
be  ready  at  four  o'clock  precisely. 
La  Orange,  in  his  journal  for  Feb- 
ruary  17,  says:  'This  same  day 
after  the  play,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Monsieur  de  Moliere  died 
in  his  honse  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
having  played  the  part  of  the  said 
Malade  Imaginaire  very  much 
troubled  by  a  cold  and  a  fluxion  on 
his  chest,  so  that  in  the  great  efifbrts 
that  he  made  to  spit  he  burst  a  vein 
in  his  body,  and  lived  only  half  an 
hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  said  vein  had  burst.' 

Henry  M.  Tbollopb. 
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THE  PROBABLE  RESULTS   OP   DISESTABLISHMENT. 


TO  speculate  upon  the  resnltB  of 
an  etent  which  may  never 
happen  is  not  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
fitable occupation  that  the  human 
mind  can  undertake;  andyetthere 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  wise  to  con- 
sider carefully  what  is  likely  to 
follow  in  a  given  event,  especially 
when  such  consideration  may  have 
an  important  influence  on  our  pre- 
sent actions ;  when,  for  instance,  it 
may  help  us  to  decide  whether  we 
will  do  what  we  can  to  bring  about 
or  to  ward  off  the  supposed  event, 
or  when  it  may  teach  us  how  best 
to  prepare  for  it  in  case  it  should 
be  destined  to  happen.  On  these 
grounds  it  may  not  be  an  alto- 
gether barren  enquiry  to  ask.  what 
will  be  the  effects  of  Disestablish- 
ment on  the  Church  of  England, 
supposing  it  comes  ? 

On  the  first  of  the  above-men- 
tioned grounds,  indeed,  it  is  not 
only  not  superfluous  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  consider  this  question. 
For  although,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  pointed  out,  the  advocates  of 
Disestablishment  have  still  to  con- 
vince the  majority  of  the  English 
people,  yet  it  is  dear  that  they  are 
determined  to  spare  no  pains  in 
endeavouring  to  convince  them ; 
and  it  is  clear,  too,  that  the  ques- 
tion will  be  decided  in  the  long  run, 
not  by  the  zealots  on  either  side, 
but  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  nation.  And  this  judgment 
will  be  formed  on  a  consideration 
not  of  abstract  theories  of  the 
necessity  or  the  unlawfulness  of  an 
alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
but  of  the  practical  results  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  con- 
tinuance or  the  dissolution  of  that 
alliance. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we 
are  thrown  very  much  upon  d 
imm  reasonings.  We  may,  indeed, 


see  the  working  of  the  voloniuj 
system  in  the  Nonoonformiit 
Chnrches,  but  they  are  so  eitiwlj 
different  both  in  their  antecedents 
and  in  their  constitation  firom  the 
Ohux^h  of  England,  liW  weeu 
no  more  judge  from  them  of  the 
effects  of  Disestablishment  on  tiie 
Church,  than  we  could  fbrm  an 
idea  from  the  working  of  &e 
Swiss  Confederation  of  tlie  pro- 
bable success  of  an  English  Be- 
public.  In  America  we  maj  ob- 
serve an  unestablished  hat  not  i 
disestablished  Episcopal  Churdi; 
while  the  Colonies  with  their  jomg 
and  democratic  society  present  too 
many  points  of  contrast  to  Eng- 
land to  help  US  much  in  our  specu- 
lations. The  case  of  Ireland,  thongb 
at  first  siffht  more  to  the  point, 
is  yet  widely  different  from  onr 
own.  For  the  Established  Chnrch 
of  Ireland,  instead  of  being,  lib 
the  Church  of  England,  sorromided 
by  a  multitude  of  churches,  each 
numerically  much  smaller,  united 
to  each  other  by  little  else  bat 
antagonism  to  herself,  was  con- 
fronted only  by  one  gigantio  rival, 
the  National  Church,  if  by  those 
words  we  mean  the  Church  of  the 
nation — ^the  Church  of  Rome. 
And  from  this  it  results  that  ihe 
Irish  Church  was  and  is  far  more 
pronounced  and  &r  more  pug- 
nacious in  her  Protestantism  thw 
the  Church  of  England.  Across 
the  Irish  Channel,  Bitaalism  has 
never  dared  to  show  its  face;  mode- 
rate High-Churchism,  thougli  not 
unknown,  exists  only  on  sufferance 
and  under  difficulties;  Libemta, 
if  it  exists,  counts  for  notluDg  as 
a  power  in  the  Church.  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  though 
l^e  laity  are  as  a  body  strongly 
and  often  even  fanatically  fto- 
testant,  High-Churchism  is  domi- 
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-nant  among  the '^c^^rgy^^  while 
'exie^D^pHy  it  is  not .  jthe-  Church  of 
lElome.  but  the  varioitB.  Protestant 
'de^ominatio^8  tjbiail^v.^rei^  pressing, 
f  or  rfisestablishiiaeiit/  ,  We  mnst 
isherefoFe  epdea70^^  to  infer  from 
tixe  existing  ^nditionian^'tendenqy 
•of  thinga  in  England  what  wonld 
Hbe  the  resnlt  here  if  the  important 
fiftctor  of  Establishment  vf^re  eli- 
minated. In  doinff  so,  it  will  be 
^ell  as  far  as  possible  to  take  the 
position  not  of  an  advocate  but  of 
^n  indifferent  and  unprejudiced 
observer;  to  weigh  the  advantages 
;3nd  disadvantages  impartially;  and 
to  IoqIc  fairly  and  honestly  at. all 
sides  of  the  question* 

In  dealing  with  I^isestablishment, 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  have 
.also  to  deal  with  disendowment. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
precedent  of  tl^e  Irish  Church 
would  not  be  followed  in  case  of 
another  disestablishment,  and  that 
the  Church  of  Eng^nd  would  not 
be  permitted  ,;tp  carry  with  her 
into  the  wilderness  so  large  a  por^. 
tion  of  the  goqjs  that,  she  has 
gotten  in  Egypt.  As  far  as  the 
advocates  of  Disestablishment  have 
developed  theirprogramme,  it  would 
seem 'that  the,  proposal  would  be 
something  of  this  kind :  that  the 
Ohurch  shou^^  retain  all  endow-' 
ments  and  all .  buildings  given  to 
her  during  the  ]w^  half-century; 
that  she  should  retain  all  buildings, 
restored  or  mt^terially  enlargeii. 
during  the  same  period  by  private 
^nerosity ;  that  ^ith  these  excepr 
tions  all  buildings  and  all  endow- 
ments should  be  secularised,  oppor- 
tunity being  allpwied,  for  a  given 
time  to.  purchfiiaeiany  buildings  for 
religious  purposes, 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  l^at 
while  the  Church  would  retain  the 
greater  part  of  her  buildings,  the 


mtnoril^  of  parishes  would  be  left 
wiuiout  any  other  endowment,  and 
no  provision  would  remain,  after 
vested  interests  had  been  satisfied, 
for  Bishops,  Deans,  or  Chapters* 
Under  those  circumstances,  the 
funds  of  the  Church  would  have 
to  be  provided  almost  entirely  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  laity  provided  the  funds,  they 
would  claim  a  large  if  not  a  pre- 
ponderating share  in  their  adminis- 
tration. Here  then  we  come  upon 
the  first  effect  of  Disestablishment 
upon  the  organic  life  of  the  Church. 
Whatever  advantages  endowments 
may  possess,  they  are  attended 
with  at  least  this  disadvantage,^ 
that  they  tend  to  paralyse  cor- 
porate life,  and  to  make  people 
content  to  open  their  mouths  and 
shut  their  eyes,  and  take  quietly 
what  fortune  sends  them.  If  by 
some  mysterious  means  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Civil  Service,  and  the  National 
Debt  were  provided  without  taxa- 
tion, and  were  therefore  placed 
beyond  the  control  of  Parliament, 
it  is  doubtful  if  Parliamentary 
Gt)vemment  would  last  long;  tf 
Charles  I.  had  found  means  to 
provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government  without  appeal- 
ing to  Parliament,  the  victory 
would  probably  have  been  his. 
This  explains  tiie  fact  that  while 
among  the  Nonconformists  the 
laity  take  an  active  part  in  all 
Church  matters,  in  the  Church  of 
England  it  is  hard  to  stir  the  laity 
to  any  activity  unless  it  be  by  the 
introduction  of  a  novel  vestment 
or  an  obnoxious  hymnal.  Great 
efforts  have  of  late  years  been 
made  to  revive  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  laity  by  Diocesan 
Synods,  Buridecanal  Conferences, 


*  This  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  on  *  The  Courses 
of  Religions  Thought,'  in  the  Chntemporaty  RevUw  for  June,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
religious  in6uence  '  which  has  "g^rown  up  in  new  soil,  and  far  from  the  possibly  chilling 
shadow'of  National  EfiitabiiBhnisnts  of  religion/  A  phiose  of  which,  as  coming  firom 
JMr.  Ql4diit^e,.it,wottld.nQ|,^o  easy  to  oyeprate  ths  signifieanoiB. 
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Farochial  Cotmoils,  and  the  like; 
but  for  the  most  part  the  laity  who 
attend  are  of  one  type,  somewhat 
clerieaUj-minded  men,  who  do 
little  else  than  echo  in  a  lower  kej 
the  more  authoritative  ntterances 
of  the  clergy ;  there  is  nsuallj  bat 
a  half-pennyworth  of  lay  bread  to 
an  intolerable  deal  of  clerical  sack; 
and  this,  not  because  the  constitu- 
tions of  such  bodies  are  not  liberal 
enough  in  theory,  but  because  the 
laity  know,  as  they  say,  that 
'  nothing  will  come  of  it,'  and  so  they 
prefer  to  give  their  time  to  some 
more  practical  and  fruitful  pur- 
pose. And  if  in  Parochial  Councils 
the  personal  influence  of  the  clergy- 
man sometimes  secures  a  reason, 
able  attendance,  yet  there  must 
'  necessarily  be  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all  a  consciousness  that  after  all  it 
is  rather  a  gathering  for  friendly 
talk  than  a  meeting  for  despatch 
of  business,  for  that  the  law  puts 
into  the  hand  of  the  clergyman  the 
whole  authority  and  the  whole 
responsibility,  and  that  after  he  has 
consulted  his  Parochial  Council  he 
can  still  do  as  he  likes  about  listen- 
ing to  their  advice.  There  is  still 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  feeling,  that 
Church  matters  are  the  parson's 
business,  and  that  if  the  layman 
attends  Church  with  reasonable 
regularity  and  subscribes  to  the 
charities  with  decent  liberality,  that 
is  all  that  can  be  fairly  expected  of 
him.  But  if  you  throw  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church's  machinery 
wholly  or  in  large  part  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  an 
Englishman's  first  instinct  will  be, 
to  claim  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment. In  the  Church  at  large,  he 
will  claim  the  right,  which  is  being 
freely  exercised  in  the  Irish  Church, 
to  revise  the  formularies  of  belief 
and  worship ;  in  the  diocese,  he  will 
require  to  be  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  Bishop's  Council; 
and  in  the  parish,  he  will  demand, 
if  not  a  share  in  the  choice,  at 


least  a  veto  on  the  appomtmeni  of 
his  minister,  and  a  right  io  Tot» 
on  all  questions  ooncenuBg  \h 
ceremonies,  the  hymns,  and  tb 
ornaments  of  his  parish  ehniclu 
In  short,  the  power  of  the  laitj 
will  be  greater,  and  the  power  of 
the  clergy  proportionately  hu. 
The  Church  will  become  less  of  an 
oligarchy  and  more  of  a  demo- 
cracy. 

That  such  a  change  would  be  air 
the  whole  a  change  for  the  betto^ 
few  reasonable  men  can  doubt. 
Indeed,  it  is  pretiy  certain  tbit 
sooner  or  later  it  must  oome^  eren 
if  Disestablishment  be  postponed  or 
averted.  It  is  no  doubt  quite  tra» 
to  say  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  governed  by  Parliament,  and 
that  as  long  as  the  connectioD 
between  Church  and  State  is  main. 
tained,  the  government  of  the 
Church  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  For  this  reason  any  sort 
of  general  synod,  such  as  a  re- 
formed Convocation  with  a  la^ 
element  introduced,  conld  never, 
while  the  Church  remains  estab- 
lished, be  entrusted  with  legislatiTe 
powers.  But  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  enfrtmchisement  shonld 
not  begin  from  below,  and  wbj  the 
lower  organisation,  the  parish, 
which  after  all  is  more  obvious  and 
more  tangible  to  most  people  than 
the  grander  and  more  abstract 
conception,  the  Church,  should  not, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  bj  the 
law,  be  allowed  to  regulate  its  own 
affairs  with  regard  to  religious  life 
and  worship.  In  Boards  of  Health, 
Boards  of  Guardians,  School 
Boards,  and  in  many  other  forms, 
Englishmen  are  learning  the  lesson 
of  local  self-government  in  secular 
affairs ;  we  can  hardly  expect  tkni 
very  long  to  abstain  from  appljisg' 
what  they  have  learnt  to  matters 
ecclesiastical.  It  would  no  doubt 
at  first  be  difficult  for  our  eccle- 
siastical autocrats  to  accept  such  a 
change  gracefully ;  the  Rector,  who 
for  thirty  years  had  done  as  h» 
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liked  in  his  oharcb,  would  be  in* 
clined  to  fret  and  chafe  when  he 
first  felt  the  rein  of  a  Parochial 
Council ;  bat  EngHshmen  are  anp- 
posed  to  possess  the  yalnable  power 
of  adapting  themsdves  to  circnm* 
stances,  and  it  is  not  nnlikely  that 
the  clergy  might  soon  find  that  the 
dreaded  bngl^ar  of  lay  interference 
had  transformed  itself  into  the 
pleasing  reality  of  lay  co-operation 
and  support,  and  that  the  position 
of  a  spiritual  autocrat  was  after  all 
less  to  be  coveted  than  that  of  a 
constitutional  monarch. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that 
the  reyival  of  activity  in  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  last  half-century 
has  been  accompanied  with  a 
tendency  to  increased  separation 
between  clergy  and  laity.  To  some 
extent  this  has  been  inevitable,  and 
even  desirable.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  only  visible  distinction 
v^as  that  the  parson  wore  a  black 
coat  in  the  hunting  field,  and  was 
more  moderate  in  his  potations  after 
dinner,  he  was  in  fact  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  layman  for  six  days 
in  the  week.  Now,  when  both 
clergy  and  laity  are  as  a  rule  far 
more  devoted  than  in  past 
times  to  the  duties  of  their  several 
callings,  when  the  clergyman  gives 
all  his  energies  to  his  parish,  the 
politician  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  the  barrister  to  his 
practice,  the  man  of  business  to  his 
office,  the  division  of  labour  becomes 
more  thorough,  and '  the  spiritualty,' 
to  use  the  old  expression,  becomes 
necessarily  more  separate  from  the 
temporalty.  The  separation  has 
been  further  increased  by  the  pre- 
vailing prejudice  i^inst  clergy- 
men serving  on  Boards  of  Guardians 
or  as  magistrates,  and  by  the  with- 
drawal from  the  Parish  Vestry,  of 
which  the  rector  or  vicar  is  ex- 
officio  chairman,  of  most  of  its 
secular  functions,  by  which  the 
clergyman  has  been  deprived  of 
many  valuable  opportunities  of  con« 
tact  with  lay  opinion.    But  farther 


than  this,  the  religious  movement 
of  the  last  forty  years  has  certainly 
tended  to  exalt  the  clergy  into  a 
separate  caste.  Not  that  th& 
clergy  as  a  body  are  unpopular; 
not  that  they  are  less  welcome 
in  society  than  they  used  to  be ;  but 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  clergy* 
man  has  his  own  point  of  view,, 
his  own  way  of  looking  at  things, 
his  class  interests  and  feelings, 
which  put  him  in  another  sphere 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  layman. 
It  is  true  that  this  tendency  is  not- 
confined  to  established  churches, 
though  in  them  probably  it  is 
strongest ;  but  where  the  laity  have 
the  power  of  the  purse,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  clergy  to  magnify 
very  seriously  the  power  of  thfr 
keys.  Indeed,  even  the  Roman 
Church,  where  she  is  unestablished 
and  unendowed,  as  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  is  compelled  to 
take  up  a  far  more  popular  and 
modem  attitude  than  in  countries 
Hke  France  and  Belgium. 

This,  then,  would  probably  be 
the  first  and  most  obvious  efiect  of 
Disestablishment:  that  the  laity 
would  take  a  more  keen  and  active 
interest  in  Church  matters,  and 
that  the  clergy  would  be  compelled 
to  throw  themselves  more  un- 
reservedly upon  the  popular  vote*. 
But  at  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone long  ago  pointed  out  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Church  in  its  Cda- 
nection  with  the  State,  there  is  one  * 
class  of  the  laity  who  in  case  of 
Disestablishment  would  probably 
drop  off  altogether.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  of 
the  middle  class,  especially  in 
country  towns,  who  feel  that  their 
position  requires  of  them  a  certain 
profession  of  religion,  and  who 
count  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  partly  because  they  think 
it  right  to  give  the  weight  of  their 
names  to  the  national  Church  as 
one  of  the  institotions  of  the 
country,  and  partly  also  because 
the  Church  lets    them    off   more 
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•^easily  than  any  otiber  religioas 
4SOoiet^  in  not  reqairing  them  to 
•oontnbate  to  the  support  of  the 
.mioifltiy  nor  to  take  any  active 
•  part  in  Chnrch  work.  '  The  shake 
cf  Disestablishment  would  at  onoe 
loosen  the  yery  slight  connection 
which  attaches  these  to  the  old  tree, 
and  would  bring  them  all  flatter- 
ing down  like  mnlberry  leaves 
after  a  frost.  Not,  indeed,  that 
one  should  welcome  Disestab- 
lishment as  relieving  the  Chnich 
of  useless  members ;  the  mere  fact 
that  an  established  church  affords 
a  nucleus  to  attract  atoms 
which  without  it  would  pro- 
bably be  wandenn^^  in  space, 
though  not  much,  is  something; 
and  there  is  always  a  hope  that  any 
revival  of  Cihurch  life  may  affect 
such  persons,  and  that  a  quickened 
circulation  may  restore  warmth  to 
the  extremities.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact 
that  such  persons  are  far  rarer  now 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago, 
and  that  not  uncommonly  their 
children  become  active  and  even 
enthusiastic  members.  I^hey  are 
the  relics  of  the  old  days  of  Church 
and  King;  they  harmonised  well 
with  Oredc^play  Bishops  and  Port- 
wine  Parsons,  but  they  are  an 
anachronism  in  the  days  of  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester. 

The  mention  of  this  typical  Pre- 
late suggests  another  question  with 
reference  to  Disestablishment :  What 
would  be  its  effects  as  regards  the 
appointment  of  Bishops  ?  Now,  it 
is  certain  that  if  the  Church  were 
separated  from  all  connection  with 
the  State,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Crown  to  retain  the  appoint- 
ment to  Bishoprics.  People  would 
fiay :  Why  should  we  find  funds  to 
provide  patronage  for  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  the 
precedent  of  the  Irish  Disestablish- 
ment would  be  followed,  and  the 
^election  of  bishops  would  be  en- 
trusted to  some  elective  body  of 
clergy  and  laity,  the  former  having 


probably  a  preponderatiiig  vote.  It, 
becomes  then  a  question  of.  imfxnt. 
aace  :^  What  manner  of  men  vobU 
such  a  body  be  likely  to  eleofc?  It 
would  be  essential  that  in  the  elec- 
tive body  the  different  partios  in  the 
Church  should  be  ftirlj  npn- 
sented :  we  may  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  majority  of  the  clogj 
would  be  High-Church  and  the  na* 
joriiy  of  the  laity  l4>w-Ghurch,  with 
asmall  infusion  of  moderate  libenh 
to  see  fair  play.  It  is  evidmt  that 
the  laity  would  not  consent  to  die 
election  of  a  decided  High-Chwik. 
man,  nor  the  clergy  to  Uiat  d  & 
pronouncedEvangekcaL  Norwonld 
either  party  wish  to  choose  a  mfto, 
like  the  late  Bishop  ThirlwaU,  who 
looked  at  all  such  questions  from  a 
higher  level,  and  in  whom  higbaod 
low  alike  would  dread  a  formidable 
critic.  But  if  a  man  could  be 
found  who  combined  (to  usb  a  &- 
vourite  phrase  of  the  late  Bishop 
Wilberforce)  Evangelical  faith  with 
Apostolic  Older ;  a  man  who  woald 
conciliate  the  High-Church  by  high, 
sounding  language  about  the  Chninch 
and  the  Sacraments,  while  he 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  Low- 
Church  by  stem  denunciationfl  <if 
the  errors  of  Bome ;  a  man  wiih 
enough  of  the  appearance  of  learn- 
ing to  be  respectable,  but  not  enough 
of  the  reality  to  be  dangerooB;  a 
man  skilful  enough  to  combii»  ^ 
watchwords  of  both  parties,  uamg 
Evangelical  language  in  a  High- 
Church  sense,  and  High-Chsrch 
lanffuage  in  an  Evangelical  senae: 
such  a  man  would  unite,  all  the 
votes,  and  would  satisfy  evei^- 
one  except  such  as  were  onna- 
sonable  enough  to  wish  l/o  aee^ 
man  of  statesmanlike  and  judicial 
mind  placed  in  a  position  where 
such  a  mind  is  eminently  needed. 
Under  such  a  system  we  might  gei 
as  bishops  men  of  high  character, 
of  much  zeal,  of  deserved  popnlan^i 
we  should  not  get  men  *  of  wide 
discourse,  looking  before  and  after ;' 
men  who  would  rebuke  parfy.ipini 
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'by  standing  on  a  Idglier  level ;  men 
"who  would  regard  tmth  and  justice 
38  superior  even  to  religion  and 
piet j^  and  who  would  be  above  all  • 
the  pettiness  and  clericality  which 
is  so  r^ulsive  to  the. laity.  Such  a 
system  might  have  given  us  some 
of  the  present  occupants  of  the 
JSpiscopal  bench ;  but  it  would  not 
liave  given  us  Archbishop  Tait,  nor 
the  la^  Bishop  Thirl  wall,  nor  Bishop 
Temple,  nor  Bishop  Fraser.  And  in 
t;he  case  of  a  popular  panic  directed 
either  against  Tractarianism  or 
against  Liberalism,  it  might  give  us 
•a  man  of  the  worat  possible  type,  a 
mere  controversialist,  pledged  to  put 
•down  whatever  might  be  the  ob- 
noxious heresy  of  the  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  parochial  clergymen,  the  case  is 
mot  so  clear.  Indeed,  the  whole 
c[ue8tion  of  patronage  is  at  present 
so  complicated,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  might  be  the  result  of 
Disestablishment  in  settling  the 
TariouB  questions  connected  with  it. 
Ibrobably  some  attempt  would  be 
anade  io  preserve  the  variety  of 
patronage  which  is  the  counter- 
halandng  advantage  of  the  present 
system;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  private  patronage  would  cease, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Disendowed  Church  being 
employed  in  compensating  patrons 
for  the  interference  with  their  vested 
interests.  This  large  amount  of 
patronage,  and,  probelbly  also,  the 
Orown  and  Chancellor's  livings, 
would  fieill  into  the  hands  of  some 
representative  Church  body  in  the 
several  dioceses.  Such  a  body 
would,  we  may  be  sure,  be  anxious 
to  appoint  good  and  efficient  men ; 
we  should  avoid  the  scandal  of  a 
young  and  inexperienced  man  being 
preferred  to  a  wealthy  hving  be- 
cause his  father  had  bought  it  for 
him,  or  because  it  was  the  recog- 
nised provision  for  the  younger  son. 
They  would  probably  take  pains  to 
place  men  according  to  their  parti- 
•colar  qualifications,  sending   good 


preachers  and  active  organisers  to 
towns,  and  men  fitted  for  quiet  pas- 
toral work  to  villages.  So  far^  the 
diange  might  be  for  the  better, 
though  it  must  be  observed  that 
some  of  our  very  best-served 
parishes  are  in  private  patronage ; 
but  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  If  such  a  body  had 
existed  thirty  years  ago,  the  great 
High-Church  party,  which  even  its 
adversaries  must  admit  has  done  a 
noble  work  in  the  Churob,  would 
have  been  altogether  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  would  have  been  refused 
even  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the 
Evangelicals'  table.  Nor  would  a 
pronounced  High- Churchman  meet 
with  much  favour  now  from  the  lay 
members,  while  a  pronounced  Libe- 
ral would  meet  with  still  less  from 
the  clergy.  They  would  probably 
exclude  the  best  and  the  worst  men ; 
and  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
modest  merit  being  supplanted  in 
their  &vour  by  the  fiuent  tongue 
and  popular  arts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
demagogue.  Spiritual  puffing  suc- 
ceeds too  often  even  now ;  it  would 
succeed  ten  times  more  ofben  under 
such  a  system. 

Another  very  grave  question  that 
would  have  to  be  settled  in  carrying 
out  a  scheme  of  Disestablishment 
would  be:  What  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  Courtof  Final  Appeal  ? 
It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  this 
question  in  any  detail,  but  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  Liberationists 
and  High-Churchmen  would  agree 
in  demanding  that  it  should  be  a 
body  deriving  its  authority  not  from 
the  State,  but  from  the  Church ;  a 
body  therefore  acting,  not  on  legal, 
but  on  ecclesiastical  principles  (alas ! 
two  things  not  always  identical); 
and  representing  rather  ecclesias- 
tical opinion  or  tradition  than  the 
law  of  the  State.  And  had  the 
ecclesiastical  suits  of  the  last  thirty 
years  been  brought  before  such  a 
tribunal  instead  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
we  may  say  with  almost  certainfy» 
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that  neither  the  Gorham  case,  nor 
the  Essays  and  Beviews  case,  nor 
the  Bennett  case  wonld  haye  been 
decided  as  they  were;  in  other 
words,  that  first  the  Eyangelical, 
then  the  LibersJ,  and  then  the  High- 
Church  party  wonld  have  been 
eztmded  from  the  Ghnrch.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  of  these  instances 
^-notably  in  the  Crorham  case— 
the  formularies  were  somewhat 
stretched  to  enable  the  Court  to 
give  '  vindicifid  secundum  liberta- 
tem ;'  but  the  eminent  lawyers  who 
composed  it  felt  that  it  was  better 
to  give  judgment  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  is  a  spirit  of  comprehension 
and  toleration,  than  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  formul^es. 
Would  any  ecclesiastical  body  what- 
oyer,  in  which  clergymen  had  an 
influential  yoice,  haye  acted  on  this 
principle  ?  Would  not  such  a  tri- 
bunal haye  been  more  likely  to 
illustrate  the  proyerb  '  Summum 
jus  sxmima  injuria'  by  trying  to 
force  men's  yiews  into  conformity 
with  the  formularies,  rather  than 
to  endeavour  so  to  interpret  the 
formularies  as  to  include  within 
them  as  wide  a  diversity  of  yiews 
as  is  consistent  with  honest  mem- 
bership in  the  Church  ?  If  the 
separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State  involves  the  transfer  of  eccle- 
siastical causes  from  civil  to  eccle- 
siastical courts,  it  may  gratify 
abstract  theories,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  a  gain  either  to  the 
Church  or  to  the  nation.  Not  to 
the  Church,  for  it  will  narrow  her 
boundaries  and  embitter  her  con- 
troversies ;  not  to  the  nation,  for  it 
will  tend  to  withdraw  the  most  im- 
portant side  of  human  life  frx>m 
the  controlling  and  moderating  in- 
fluence of  lay  thought  into  the 
more  heated  atmosphere  of  clerical 
passions. 

This  question  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  cases  of  doctrine  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  (j^uestion 
of  the  future  snpply  of  mmisters. 


For  before  a  man  commits  \maX 
for  life  to  a  profession,  henatorallj 
wishes  to  know  clearly  and  definitdj 
the  terms  of  the  engagement  (m 
which  he  is  entering.  At  present^ 
in  whatever  direction  a  man's  doc- 
trinal or  ecclesiastical  sympathies 
may  lie,  he  knows  exactly  to  what 
he  oonmiits  himself  if  he  entere  tlt» 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  he  has  a  reasonable  secnritj 
that  he  will  not  afterwards  find  lis- 
liberty  narrowed  by  fr'esh  dognidi^ 
tests  or  be  persecuted  suoocSssMf 
for  any  views  or  practices  which  are 
now  legal.  Nay,  he  may  feel  tole- 
rably sure  that  if  there  is  any 
change,  it  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  greater  liberty.  But  if  the 
Church  is  to  be  *  set  free,*  to  use  the 
phraseology  common  to  the  Libenu 
tionists  and  the  High-Churcb  party, 
if,  that  is  to  say,  the  Church's  stand- 
ards  of  doctrine  and  ritual  are 
liable  to  be  modified  at  the  will  of 
a  shifting  majority,  it  is  certain  that 
men  of  independence  and  self-ie* 
spect  will  hesitate  to  conclude  an 
engagement  of  which  the  tenns  on 
one  side  are  so  unsettled.  Not  that 
we  wonld  argue  against  all  re?isioii 
of  formularies :  to  adapt  the  exist- 
ing standards  to  the  intellectnal  and 
theological  standing-point  of  the 
present  day  would  be  one  of  the 
most  fruitftil  and  noble  works  in 
which  the  Chnrch  could  engage: 
but  such  a  work  undertaken  under 
the  control  of  Parliament  and  with 
the  weight  of  responsibility  whidi 
attaches  to  a  National  Church 
would  be  a  yery  different  thing 
from  the  mere  party  scramble  that 
would  ensue  if  the  restraining  hand 
of  the  State  were  withdrawn.  To  en- 
large and  repair  the  ecclesiastical 
cloak  would  be  more  difficult  but  mow 
useful  than  to  cut  it  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  little  garments,  each,  perhaps, 
retaining  some  of  the  old  patten, 
yet  fitting  no  longrer  the  mature 
frame  of  a  grown  man,  butthepunf 
limbs  of  a  number  of  childreo* 
The  day  may  indeed  have  gone  hf 
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'for  ever  when  it  would  haye  been 
"possible  by  a  generous  measure  of 
<yharGh    Ueform    to  tap  Noncon- 
:formit7  at  its  source,  and  to  draw 
its  scattered  rills  into  one  majestic 
.stream ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  en- 
•deayour  to  make  the  Church  a  more 
.adequate     representatiye     of    the 
national  Christianity  by  recognis- 
ing   ungrudgingly    and    adopting 
£reely  the  results  of  the  religious 
•experience  of  the  last  three  centu- 
ries.     Such  a  reform  undertaken 
after  Disestablishment  must  ineyit- 
-ably  partake  of  the  nature  of   a 
party  struggle;  undertaken  while 
the  Church  is  still  established,  it 
would  be  carried  out  with  the  weight 
of  the  nation's  authority,  and  as  a 
national   and    not  a  pfurty  moye- 
ment. 

Thus  far  the  queation  has  been  dis- 
cussed mainly  with  reference  to  its 
bearings  on  the  internal  condition 
of  the  Church.     There  is,  howeyer, 
another  not  less  important  aspect 
under  which  it  must  be  considered, 
with  reference,  namely,  to  the   ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  Church  to 
other  religious  bodies.     Indeed  this 
is  really  the  root  of  the  matter  as 
regards   the   Liberationist     party. 
It  is  difficult  to  belieye  that  their 
zeal  is  stimulated  entirely  by  an 
■opn'on  theory  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
any  connection  between  Church  and 
State ;   eyen  in    religious    matters 
Englishmen  do  not  make  war  for  an 
idea ;  it  is  not  eyen  the  mere  ab- 
stract preference  for  what  is  called 
religious  equality  that  supplies  the 
motiye  for  such  perseyering  efforts  ; 
when  once  the  Burials  question  is 
buried,  Nonconformists  will  find  it 
•difficult  to  produce  a  tangible  griey- 
ance;  it  is  the  sense  of  social  in- 
equality, the  feeling  that  they  are 
weighted    in    the  race,    that    the 
Rector    is    a   greater     man   than 
the   Minister,    that  the  Establish- 
ment giyes    its    clergy  an    unfair 
prestige,  and  that  if  once  this  were 
swept  away,  all  denominations  would 
start  fair,  and  none  would  haye  any 


adyantage  to  start  with.  It  is 
worth  while  to  enquire  how  fiur  this 
is  true,  because  most  of  the  agita- 
tion in  &your  of  Disestablishment  is 
either  ayowedly  or  unconsciously 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  its 
truth.  Is  it  then  the  &ct  that  the 
separation  of  the  Church  from  all 
SkLte  connection  or  recognition 
would  result  in  the  social  enfran- 
chisement of  Nonconformists,  and 
in  the  frank  recognition  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  equality  of  all  denomina- 
.tions,  or  must  those  who  desire  such 
a  consummation  look  rather  to  more 
gradual  and  natural  influences  to 
bring  it  about  P 

Those  who  know  the  English 
clergy  best  will  be  most  ready  to 
admit  that  the  one  cause  which 
most  powerfully  unites  them  is  the 
defence  of  the  exclusiye  claims  of 
the  Church  of  England.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  agreed  on  the  grounds 
of  those  claims ;  the  High-Church 
party  base  them  on  the  Diyine  au- 
thority of  the  Church  as  alone  pos- 
sessing the  Divinely  appointed  suc- 
cession of  Bishops ;  the  Low-Church 
party  less  consistently  and  less 
logically  on  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  the  adyantages  of  Episcopal 
goyemment  and  national  establish- 
ment ;  but  practically  both  parties 
agree  in  holding  with  greater  or 
less  precision  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  one  duly  authorised 
religious  community  in  the  country, 
and  in  claiming  for  it  as  of  right 
the  religious  allegiance  of  eyery 
baptized  Englishman.  Now  if  the 
Establishment  were  withdrawn,  the 
High-Church  party  would  of  course 
stand  exactly  where  they  did ;  the 
Church  would  still  be  the  one  reli- 
gious organisation  in  the  country, 
which,  by  right  of  its  Apostolic  or- 
ganisation, possessed  an  exclusiye 
claim  on  all  Christians.  But  the 
Low-Church  party  would  find  one 
of  their  supports  suddenly  with- 
drawn ;  they  could  no  longer  main- 
tain that  the  Church  was  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  religious  or- 
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ganisations  as  alone  poBsessing  a 
national  authority ;  wonld  they  then 
be  content  frankly  and  nngrudg- 
ingly  to  recognise  other  denomina- 
tions as  their  equals,  to  acknowledge 
their  ministers  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  themselves,  and  to  sur- 
render the  prestige  which  th^y  have 
hitherto  possessed  as  members  of  a 
dominant  clergy?  All  experience 
shows  that  they  would  not ;  rather 
than  fall  to  the  ground  between 
two  stools,  when  the  one  stool  was 
withdrawn  they  would  sit  all  the 
more  firmly  on  the  other,  and  find- 
ing that  tiiey  no  longer  possessed 
the  character  of  ministers  of  a  na- 
tional Church,  they  would  take  re- 
fuge in  a  more  or  less  sacerdotal 
position.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Este.blishment  tends 
to  discourage  sacerdotal  pretensions, 
and  that  its  removal  would  at  once 
give  the  Church  a  vast  impulse  in  a 
High-Church  direction.  When  the 
French  Revolution  placed  the  old 
Noblesse  theoretically  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  proletaiiat, 
their  sooied  exclusiveuess  became 
not  less  but  far  greater  than  before; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Disestablish- 
ment, instead  of  hastening  the 
movement  which  is  now  going  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  removal  of 
social  inequalities,  would  tend  to 
accentuate  and  perpetuate  those  in- 
equalities  which  all  sensible  persona 
agree  in  deploring.  High-Church 
theories  of  Apostolical  succession  are 
more  prevalent  in  the  unestablished 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  Established 
Church  of  England ;  and  if  the  dis- 
established Irish  Church  has  not  yet 
developed  any  decided  movement 
in  this  direction,  this  may  probably 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
her  great  rival  possesses  the  Epis- 
copal succession,  and  that,  therefore, 
whatever  exclusive  claims  she  may 
advance  must  be  based,  not  upon  her 
Catholic  organisation,  but  upon  her 
Protestant  doctrine.  At  present  the 
prestige  of  Establishment  undoubt- 


edly exercises  a  considerahletttao- 
tive  power  upon  the  rank  and  fik  of 
the  Church  of  England;  hntiftl^ 
were  withdrawn,  &ey  would  find  i 
centripetal  force  in  a  strong  deve- 
lopment of  Church  principleB.  hsA 
Church  principles  would  thenmean, 
not  the  mild  form  of  Ecdenastic&l 
Toryism  which  now  goes  under  the 
name,  but  a  set  of  rigid  theories  on 
Episcopal  government,  on  cneds 
and  liturgies,  on  SacramoiiB  aad 
the  power  of  the  keys;  theories 
which,  if  now  oft«n  held  nsobfcra- 
sively  and  almost  unconsdoody^ 
would  then  tend  to  become  the 
badges  of  loyalty  to  an  EpisooptI 
Church.  Disestablishment,  indeed, 
far  from  lessening  religions  ani- 
mosities, would  probably  tend  to 
increase  and  intensify  them.  At 
present,  the  State  connection  acts 
as  an  efiective  check  upon  the 
aggressive  enei^ies  of  the  Ghmrch; 
remove  this,  and  you  will  set  her 
free  for  a  theological  camp&ign 
which,  on  whichever  side  the  victory 
might  ultimately  rest,  cannot  &ilto 
divert  into  civil  strife  much  of  tie 
energy  *  Quo  graves  Perse  melius 
perirent,'  and  to  array  in  hostile 
camps  those  who  should  be  onljmal 
regiments  in  the  same  great  annj. 
The  stoutest  advocate  of  unrrenal 
disarmament  would  hardly  recom- 
mend the  French  Bepublic  to  libe- 
rate the  army  from  State  control 
and  to  withdraw  its  pay,  y^^ 
leaving  its  organisation  intact  ftnd 
allowing  it  to  manage  its  own 
affairs;  and  the  liberation  of  the 
Church  from  State  control  might 
prove  almost  equally  detrimental  to 
the  public  peace. 

To  advocate  Disestablishment  in 
the  interest  of  peace  seems,  indeed, 
to  argue  wilful  blindness  to  the 
actual  tendencies  of  the  time.  In 
spite  of  occasional  acts  of  intoler- 
ance, and  of  violent  language  in 
obscure  journals,  there  is  a  marked 
mitigation  of  the  traditional  as- 
peri^  between  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists — a   growth  of  & 
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better  anderstanding  between  them, 
Tvhich,   if   it   can   be    allowed  its 
natarcJ  development,  most   sorelj 
bring  about  a  better  and  a  healthier 
state   of  things  than  the   chronic 
envying  of  Ephraim    and  vexing 
of    Jndah,   wherein    the    religions 
energies  of  some  people  find  a  de- 
lightful exercise,  and  which  may 
perhaps  prepare  the  way  for  some 
kind     of    organic     rapprochement. 
Sut   if   this   gradual  and  natural 
process  is  suddenly  checked  by  the 
violent  treatment  of  Disestablish, 
xnent,  you  may  find  that  for  the 
sake  of  a  pedantic  theory  you  have 
postponed  indefinitely  the   growth 
of   a  true  and  living  unity.     The 
shock  of  Disestablishment,  instead 
of  uniting  the  two  parties,  would 
drive  them  farther  apart  than  ever ; 
whereas,  if  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing is  allowed  to  ripen  into 
friendship,  it  may  be  that,  in  spite 
of  the  present  temporary  phase  of 
High-Churchism,     some     kind    of 
federal    relation    might    spontane- 
ously spring  up  between  the  Confor- 
mist and  Nonconformist  Churches ; 
and,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  old 
shell   of   the  Establishment  would 
either  expand  to  meet  the  growth 
of  the  fruit  within,  or  crack  and 
drop  off  of  itself   if  it  proved  to 
possess  no  power  of  growth  and 
adaptation. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  discuss  the  ques- 


tion, what  refoims  and  modifica- 
tions in  the  Church  are  required  as 
a  condition  of  her  retaining  her 
position,  and  to  render  her  a  more 
adequate  expression  of  the  nationals 
Christianity.  Nor  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  glance  at  the  possibility  of 
a  third  course  which  is  suggesting* 
itself  to  some  minds,  that  of  Dis- 
endowment  without  Disestablish- 
ment. Our  aim  has  been  simply  ta 
point  out  what  results  would  be- 
likely  to  follow  from  a  policy  which 
is  now  being  earnestly  pressed 
upon  the  nation,  and  which  is  of- 
fered to  the  Liberal  party  as  the 
condition  of  the  support  of  a  large 
and  well-organised  body  of  voters. 
It  is  a  question  on  which  men  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  led  astray  by 
party  watchwords  and  by  political 
and  ecclesiastical  passions,  and  on 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  a 
wide  and  impartial  view.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  they  should  ap- 
proach it,  not  as  Nonconformists  or 
Churchmen  eager  for  a  party  vic- 
tory, but  as  Englishmen,  anxious 
above  all  things  for  the  welfare  of 
their  country,  proud  of  her  glorious 
past,  and  hopeful  of  a  yet  more 
glomus  future,  having  learnt  from 
their  country's  history  that  it  is 
better  to  reform  than  to  destroy,  yet 
ready,  if  need  be,  to  destroy  what- 
ever may  be  proved  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  great  laws  of  justice,, 
liberty,  and  progress. 

R.  E.  B. 
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EXPERIENCE  OF  AMBULANCES. 
By  Jessib  Whitb  Masio. 


"fTTHBTHER  the  war  now  com- 
y  Y  menced  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  be  of  brief  or  long  duration ; 
whether  it  be  limited  to  the  pre- 
sent belliKorents,  or  whether  other 
-nationB  of  Europe  will  deem  it  their 
duty  to  transform  their  thoughts 
into  action,  it  is  already  apparent 
that  the  feeling  of  the  genenJ  pnbHc 
^-hitherto  suppressed,  or  only  par- 
tially manifested  for  fear  of  em- 
barrassing their  respective  GoTem- 
-ments  during  the  prolonged  efforts 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace — will 
soon  find  yent  in  organising  and 
sending  out  ambulances  for  the  sick 
juDid  wounded.  It  is  also  pretty  oer- 
^tain  that  these  ambulances  will  be 
organised  for  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
ject and  struggling  provinces  rather 
than  for  either  of  the  great  Powers 
<now  in  hostile  array.  Hence  the 
organisation  must  be  adapted  to 
volunteer  instead  of  to  regular 
armies. 

This  form  of  sympathy  with  hu- 
man suffering  has  been  rendered  not 
only  much  less  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult, but  also  much  more  effective 
3,nd  practicable,  by  the  International 
Oonvention  of  Geneva  for  the  neu- 
trality of  the  wounded  and  of  those 
engaged  in  attendance  on  them. 

Of  the  benefits  and  value  of  that 
•convention  those  alone  can  be  com- 
petenfc  judges  who  have  been 
wounded,  or  have  attended  upon 
wounded  men  both  under  the  old, 
«nd  since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  regime.  Its  value  direct  and 
indirect  is  incalculable — ^indeed,  our 
experience  of  ite  working  faculties 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  im- 
bued  us  with  the  conviction  that  the 
only  improvement  needed  is  a  strin- 


gent code  for  the  condign  paniBb. 
ment  of  any  and  of  all  who  diDegud, 
disobey,  or  violate  the  roles  of  that 
wise,  simple,  and  essentially  hu- 
manitarian convention. 

These  benefits  meet  us  an  the 
threshold  of  .  our  efforts  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  inevitable  nffer- 
ings  caused  by  war.  When  the 
ptmlic  has  subscribed  the  neoesnrf 
funds  and  chosen  the  indiTidoik 
who  seem  best  fitted  for  admiiuBtza- 
tion,  there  is  now  no  difficoliy  in 
establishing  direct  relations  with  the 
parties  for  whom  the  succoni  is  in- 
tended. Before^a  farthing  of  numej 
is  expended,  a  direct  answer  cu  i 
obtained  to  the  following  indis- 
pensable questions: — 

What  are  your  spedal  needs? 
Have  you  stores  for  supplying  tem- 
porary hospitals  P  camp  beds? 
surgical  instruments,  appliaoos. 
dressings,  anaBsthetics,  medicines  r 
splints,  bandages,  linen  ?  portable 
food,  iiebig  broth,  potted  meats, 
farinaceons  food,  vesetables,  lemons, 
cooling  drinlra  ?  cooking  appsntos? 
disinfectante,  &c,  ? 

Have  you  transports  for  the 
wounded  r  litters,  stretehen,  ligbt 
cars  ?  calcolets  ?*  mules,  asses,  or 
horses?  appropriate  harness  for 
mountain  transport?  Have  you 
competent  surgeons,  doctors,  trained 
bearers,  skilled  nurses  ?  Can  you 
obtain  all  or  any  of  the  reaoisite 
material  if  we  send  funds  r  Or 
must  we  send  them  from  this  coun- 
try, or  from  the  nearest  availabk 
spot  ?  In  case  you  require  a  com- 
plete ambulance  for  field  seirice, 
wiU  our  corps  be  able  to  act  inde- 
pendently ?  Or  be  annexed  to,  or 
be    subordinate   to  your  sanitarf 


'  Littsrs  for  the  backs  of  mules,  on  which  the  wounded  can  be  borne  in  nelioiog 
^posture. 
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anihorities  ?  Does  jour  sanitary 
serTice  depend  directly  on  the  com- 
xnander-in- chief  of  the  army,  or  of 
the  volunteer  forces  ?  Has  the 
chief  of  the  sanitary  service  funds, 
material,  authority  ?  Is  he  respon- 
sible only  to  the  commander,  or  to 
the  War  Office,  or  is  he  subject  to  the 
bead  of  the  various  generals  for 
orders  ?  And  dependent  on  the  head 
of  the  commissariat  staff  for  sup- 
plies ?  All  these  questions  and  many 
others  equally  important  may  now  be 
addressed  to  the  Governments  of  the 
provinces  for  whom  the  help  is  in- 
tended, or  even  to  our  own  consuls, 
"wbo,  if  I  may  judge  by  these  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  resident 
in  Italy,  possess  entire  knowledge 
of  the  resources  or  wants  of  the 
people. 

And  the  answers,  howsoever  ob- 
tained, will  prevent  much  waste, 
confusion,  mortification,  and  bitter- 
ness. The  waste  of  money  and 
time  incurred  by  sending  stores 
from  lone  distances  which  can  be 
purchased  on  or  near  the  seat  of 
action  is  too  obvious  to  need  de- 
monstration; but  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  individuals  who  may  be 
really  useful,  who  will  be  gratefully, 
and  not  merely  courteously,  wel- 
comed by  the  head  of  the  sanitary 
department  and  by  his  staff  in 
foreign  countries,  is  not  so  easily 
recognised  b^  amateurs. 

TSnken  sanitary  organisation,  in  a 
country  at  war  i^inst  foreign  op- 
pressors or  against  native  tyrants  and 
foes,  becomes,  as  during  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States,  the  '  great 
artery  which  bears  the  people's  love 
to  the  people's  army,'  enthusiasm 
for  a  long  time  walks  hand  in  hand 
with  extreme  unwisdom.  President 
Lincoln  was  not  much  to  be 
blamed  for  fearing  that  the  popular 
sanitary  societies,  as  at  first  or- 
ganised, or  rather  when  they  were 
devoid  of  organisation,  might  prove 
the  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach ;  nor  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  dreading  lest 
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they  should  run  foul  of  his  express 
trains ;  nor  was  it  strange  that  the 
medical  bureau  should  experience 
a  sense  of  ^-error  at  the  over-help 
pouring  in. 

That  all  these  apprehensions 
proved  groundless — ^that  all  these 
real  and  imaginary  dangers  were 
averted — is  due,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  intelligent  sympathy  of  Dr. 
Bellows  with  the  non-combatants 
who  could  not  and  would  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  sharing  in  some  form  or 
other  in  the  struggles  of  their  coun- 
try, in  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  to  his 
practical  comprehension  of  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  combatants ;  to 
his  patient  persistence  in  searching 
for,  and  final  discovery  of,  the 
channels  by  which  the  surging  and 
rashing  torrent  of  public  feeling 
might  be  prevented  from  overflow- 
ing, or  from  breaking  the  embank- 
ments, and  be  instead  transformed 
into  life  -  giving,  death  -  averting 
streams.  His  first  words  to  the  men 
and  women  who  besought  him  to 
help  them  to  weld  and  to  organise 
the  numerous  associations  that  had 
sprung  up  spontaneously  all  over 
the  States  give  the  key  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  irrigating  channels  : 

Yon  must  obtain  information  from  the 
fountain-head;  you  must  find  out  first 
what  the  GK>Temment  will  do  and  can  do, 
and  then  help  it  bj  working  with  it,  and  by 
doinp;  what  it  cannot.  Adrice  must  be 
obtained  for  you  direct  from  Gorernment. 

This  advice  Dr.  Bellows,  with  a 
few  other  gentlemen,  did  obtain ; 
and,  generously  supported  by  the 
acting  surgeon,  general,  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  allow  them  to  institute  *  a  CJom- 
mission  of  enquiry  and  advice  in  the 
respect  of  the  sanitary  interests  of 
the  United  States'  forces.'  This 
permission  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary,   and    '  I   APPROVE  THE    ABOVE  ' 

annexed  to  the  official  document 
by  President  Lincoln,  the  Com- 
mission in  all  its  future  intercourse 
with  the  Government  studied  the 
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Btriotest  snbordiiiation,  asked  the 
fewest  possible  fayours,  conferred 
the  largest  assistance  in  its  power, 
claimed  the  least  possible  recogni- 
tion of  its  services. 

Its  first  step  was  to  '  survey  its 
ground,'  inspect  the  troops,  report 
on  their  sanitary  conditions  to  the 
medical  bureau,  and  to  instruct 
their  branch  commissions,  estab- 
lished in  every  State,  as  to  the  most 
useful  moulds  into  which  to  cast 
their  efforts.  Physicians  of  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  medical  hier- 
archy offered  themselves  as  inspec- 
tors. All  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  military 
authorities;  to  obtain  the  formal 
approval  of  the  major-general,  the 
brigadier-genera],  and  of  the  medi- 
cal director  of  the  camp;  also  an 
introduction  to  the  oommandiug 
ofEicer  of  the  regiment,  and  through 
him  to  the  company  officers. 

Then  they  proceeded  on  their 
mission,  and  how  they  and  their 
brothers  and  sisters  fulfilled  it  his- 
tory has  recorded.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  soldier  fell  sick  or 
wounded  (and  the  hygienic  instruc- 
tions disseminated  as  to  the  selec- 
tions of  sites  for  encampment,  on 
camp  police,  ventilation,  drainage, 
diet,  camp  cooking,  clothing,  and 
general  cleanliness,  i^uced  sickness 
to  a  minimum),  he  became  the 
adopted  child  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, whose  members,  counted 
by  millions,  were  all  working  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  different  ways,  to 
relieve  his  sufferings  and  to  abbre- 
viate their  duration. 

And  if  Dr.  Bellows  and  his  col- 
leagues are  worthy  of  all  praise 
for  their  wondrous  forbearance  and 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  military 
authorities — ^who,  even  when  repre- 
sentatives of  *  the  sovereign  people,' 
are  a  very  autocratic  race  at  best — 
the  tact  and  forethought  with  which 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the 
hearts,  heads,  hands,  and  tempers 
of  the  eager  and  excited  popula* 
tions,  turning  their  every  gift  and 


fiaumlty  to  account — ^xnakiiig  eacb 
old  woman  planting  cabbages  in  tbe 
cottage  plot,  which  perhaps  no  bo& 
or  grandson  would  ever  till  again, 
happy  in  the  belief  that  she  mi 
doing  as  much  for  her  loved  ones  as 
those  who  brought  off  the  woimded 
under  the  enemy's  guns — amounted 
simply  to  witchcraft. 

To  any  country  placed  in  Bumhr 
circumstances,  fighting  as  a  whole 
against  foes  within  or  foes  with- 
out, the  experience  accumukted  hy 
the  Sanitary  Commission  would  b 
invaluable.  Every  incident  or  epi- 
sode would  teach  how  to  armd 
some  error,  or  to  overcome  awne 
difficulty ;  would  prove  the  utilitT 
of  the  division  of  labour;  woold 
imbue  associations  and  individtub 
with  a  sense  of  the  necesn^  of 
obedience,  discipline,  order,  which 
would  immensely  enhance  theialtie 
of  their  efforts,  and  multiply  the 
results. 

Even  when,  as  in  the  preseot 
case,  only  partial  efforts  will  be 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  soffepers 
and  victims  of  the  war  in  fore^ 
parts,  much  valuable  informadeo 
may  be  gained  by  a  perusal  of  the 
documents  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission ;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  subjoin  here  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  ourselves  in  answer  to 
an  appeal  for  advice  as  to  how  bast 
to  utilise  the  sympathy  and  yearn- 
ings  of  the  non-combatants  in  Italy 
to  assist  their  brethren  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  advice,  sound  thronghoot, 
and  capable  of  practical  application, 
had  the  war  continued,  in  our  own 
case,  may  be  followed  by  any  bene- 
volent associations ;  and  women 
especially  will  do  well  to  read, 
meditate,  and  profit  hy  the  expe- 
rience of  their  American  sisteis, 
who,  by  dint  of  fiw  more  «lf- 
control  than  appears  on  the 
surfiuse,  disciplined  themselFW  ^ 
thoroughly;  each  accepting,  not  the 
spedal  work  which  eadi  would  hare 
chosen,  but  the  special  fraction  «»• 
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signed  to  each  by  their  chosen 
leaders,  and  doing  it  in  such  pre- 
cise and  thorough  fashion  that  the 
men  who  aided  and  guided  the  vast 
organisation  came  to  regard  them 
as  fellow-workers— co-operators  in 
the  true  sense  of  equality,  of  mutual 
liberty,  and  fraternity. 

Nbw  York  :  June  %  1866. 

My  dear  Signora  Hario, — ^Your  favour  of 
the  nth  Hay  has  just  reached  me.  You 
do  no  more  than  justice  to  my  feelings  in 
assuming  that  I  retain  a  lively  interest 
in  the  Italian  struggle  for  unification  of 
her  territory  and  defence  of  her  ancient 
rights. 

You  ask  me  what  the  women  of  America 
have  done  to  promote  our  national  cause, 
and  to  uphold  and  succour  the  heroes  who 
were  fighting  for  it.  I  have  just  written  a 
letter  on  this  subject  to  M.  Punant,  secre- 
tary of  the  'Comiti  International/  designed 
for  general  circulation  in  Europe,  of  which 
I  will  send  you,  the  moment  it  comes  from 
the  press,  a  printed  copy.  Meanwhile,  I 
will  say  mor6  briefly  what  you  may  think 
it  worth  wlrile  to  print  in  the  Italian  news- 
papers for  immediate  effect,  illustrative  of 
what  the  American  women  did,  and  what 
the  Italian  women  may  do  just  as  well  if 
they  wilL 

The  first  disposition  of  all  our  noble 
women  the  moment  our  war  broke  out,  was 
to. fit  themselves  to  be  useful  in  hospitals 
as  nurses,  and,  perchance,  on  battlefields. 
They  were  crasy  to  get  to  the  front  and 
share  in  some  way  the  hardships  and  sor- 
rows of  the  soldiers.  Many,  unable  to  get 
there  in  any  other  way,  disguised  themselves 
as  men,  and  actually  carried  muskets  in 
some  cases  through  whole  campaigns.  This 
fever,  however,  was  soon  corrected.  It 
began  to  appear  that  the  demand  for  female 
nurses  in  the  hospitals  and  the  room  for 
women  in  the  camps  was  very  small ;  that 
a  very  limited  number  could  be  received  ; 
a  few  were  acceptable  as  nurses,  as  cooks 
in  diet  kitchens,  and  as  Christian  comforters 
among  the  dying.  Many  cases  of  excep- 
tional energy,  administrative  skill,  and 
capacity  of  accommodating  themselves  to 
military  and  medical  rules,  appeared  among 
women ;  but  the  whole  class  was  small  and 
f  unimportant  when  measured 


com} 

with  the  vast  multftude  who  in  other  ways 
ministered  to  the  comfort  of  the  army. 
The  first  thing  to  say  to  the  women  of  Italy 
is,  that  a  few  exceptional  women  of  age, 
experience,  self-control,  t«Bt,  and  patience 
are  the  only  ones  wanted  in  hospitals  and 
camps,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
patriotic  women  must  turn  their  attention 
to  some  other  form  of  service.    This  other 


form  of  service  is  the  creation  of  all  the 
kinds  of  hospital  clothing  or  hospital  food, 
of  which  the  volunteers  are  so  certain  to 
stand  in  need  in  a  people's  war.  You 
will  find  that  your  Government  is  wholly 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  which  a  general 
war,  calling  all  your  able-bodied  men  to 
arms,  will  very  soon  make  upon  the  hu- 
manity of  the  whole  people.  Every  woman 
in  Italy  should  be  making  shirts,  drawers, 
sheets,  pillow-eases;  knitting  woollen 
stockings  and  picking  out  su<Sl  blankets 
and  old  linen  as  the  house  can  spare.  But 
all  this  industry  will  avail  nothing  if  it  is 
not  organised.  Let  every  town  or  com- 
munity form  a  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of 
women,  meeting  with  their  own  ofilcers — 
president,  secretary,  treasurer— at  least 
once  a  week,  to  cut  out  and  sew  upon 
soldiers'  garments.  Let  the  women  who 
are  willing,  cany  home  the  work  to  finish 
it.  Let  it  be  boxed  up  when  a  considerable 
quantity  is  finished,  and  sent  to  some 
general  dep6t,  of  which  there  ought  to  be 
a  dozen,  at  least,  in  Italy.  These  dep6t8 
should  be  under  the  control  of  women  also, 
receiving,  sorting,  and  repacking  these  sup^ 
plies,  and  holding  them  in  ruidiness  for 
orders.  These  orders  should  come  from  a 
NatUmal  Committee  of  Men  established  at 
the  capital,  like  to  our  U.S.  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  study 
the  wants  of  the  army  in  field  and  hospitals » 
to  employ  paid  inspectors  and  relief  agents, 
to  discover  the  existing  necessities,  and 
apply  the  relief.  The  board  of  the  'Na- 
tional Army  Belief  Society/  you  might  call 
it,  composed  of  trusted  patriots  of  high 
intelligence,  broad  views,  and  administra- 
tive skill,  diould  have  the  whole  ordering 
and  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  This  board, 
self-constituted  if  you  please,  ought  to  meet 
at  once,  and  proceed  to  organise  a  general 
scheme,  based  on  the  support  of  Italian 
women,  and  seeking  to  organise,  economise^ 
and  apply  their  generous  gifts  to  the  sys- 
tematic relief  of  Uie  army. 

But  everything  depends  on  the  intelligent 
universal  co-operation  of  the  women.  They 
produced  in  our  war  fifteen  miUiona  of 
dollare*  toorth  of  auppUea^clothing  and 
hospital  food— which  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission distributed.  They  can  do,  if  not  as 
much,  certainly  a  vast  deal  in  Italy.  Nor 
is  it  only  clothing,  but  slso  food;  our 
people  saved  the  army  from  scurvy  and 
other  scourges  growing  out  of  a  salt  or 
monotonous  diet,  by  supplying  dried  fruits^ 
canned  tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes,  apples^ 
in  vast  quantities.  Many  women  and 
children  in  the  rural  districts,  during  the 
whole  war,  cultivated  with  their  own  hands 
small  fields  of  vegetables  for  the  soldiers, 
and  the  result  was  wonderful  both  in  quan- 
tity and  consequences. 

3  n  2 
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Don*t  allow  local  and  sectioDal  riTalries, 
in  this  work  of  mercj,  to  weaken  and  scatter 
the  fruits.  Let  one  great  national  organi- 
sation of  homanity  be  fonned  by  competent 
heads  at  the  centre  and  in  good  under- 
standing with  the  OoTemment,  and  let  all 
the  men  and  women  of  Italy  gather  round 
it,  working  for  it  and  acting  through  it, 
and  under  its  directions.  Let  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  all  forget  their  jealousies  in  this  com- 
mon service.  This  systematic  work  will  of 
itself  steady  and  strongthen  the  national 
character,  bring  out  the  latent  powers  of 
women — ^who  hare  shown  in  America  the 
finest  practical  talents — ^keep  up  the  fires 
of  patriotism  in  the  homes,  and  give  the 
army  the  joy  of  knowing  that  the  hearts  of 
all  Italian  homes  are  wiUi  them,  and  that 
all  hands  are  working  for  their  protection 
and  comfort. 

Yon  will  find  at  first  a  tremendous  waste 
of  feminine  energy  in  the  creation  of  lint 
and  bandages.  Almost  any  kind  of  Unt  is 
good  enough,  and  there  ta  an  end  to  the 
demand  for  bandages.  Let  the  women  go 
to  work  at  shirts  and  stockings,  sheets  and 
pillow-cases ;  to  this  end  they  will  want  not 
only  their  active  fingers,  but  numey  to  buy 
materials;  this  money  must  be  collected 
from  the  communities  in  which  they  live, 
by  systematic  solicitation.  Invite  every 
class  to  give  something — shop  -  keepers 
goods,  and  capitalists  money;  the  poor 
their  time,  and  the  gifted  their  skill ;  artista 
their  works,  and  singers  their  voices.  Get 
the  means  of  canyin^  forward  the  work  of 
mercy  in  every  ingenious  way  that  a  fervid 
patriotism  can  devise  ;  do  not  let  anybody 
say  that  this  cannot  be  done  because  it  has 
not  been  done.  Shall  America  do  it  for 
four  long  years,  and  cannot  Italy  do  it  too  ? 
Are  Italian  women  less  gifted,  less  generous, 
less  pious  and  humane,  than  American 
women?  Is  not  woman^s  piety,  woman's 
versatility,  woman's  patience,  woman's 
tact,  woman's  humanity,  the  same  in  aU 
countries  ? 

You  ask  me  if  the  Sanitary  Commission 
cannot  send  its  superfluous  stores  to  Italy. 
Alas !  we  have  none.  We  gave  all  that  we 
had  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  poor 
negroes,  in  millions  gloriously  emancipated 
from  chains,  but  also  sadly  stripped  of 
homes  and  necessaries  of  life.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  sodeties  will  spring  up  in 
America  under  Italian  leaders  for  the  aid 
of  your  national  movement ;  I  shall  not  be 
found  among  those  who  are  backward  in 
lending  them  support.  Meanwhile,  I  send 
vou  a  few  documents  containing  valuable 
hints,  and,  as  the  best  and  swifUst  contri- 
bution I  can,  this  hasty  leaf  torn  out  of 
a  large  experience  which  I  hope  may  be 
found  to  be  not  wholly  without  value  to 


Italian  women,  and  to  the  sacred  ens  oC 
luly. 

Faithfully  and  cordially  yonn, 

HVKT  W.  BXLLOVS. 

President  of  the  U-S.  Sanitai;  Goo- 
mission,  and  President  of  tl>« 
American  Aasodation  for  Belief 
of  Misery  of  Battlefieldi. 

If,  however,  oursiirmiBe,  tliattbe 
desire  to  aUeviate  the  sofferiogs  of 
war  will  take,  among  passive  spec- 
tators, the  practical  form  of  organ- 
ising amhnlanoea  for  the  sobject- 
provinces  of  Turkey  —  provinces 
which  will  hecome  the  theabeof 
war — he  correct^  it  is  probable  tbt 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  irom 
Italian  experience  during  the  Berc 
lutionary  struggles  ^t  lasted 
tliroughout  a  quarter  of  a  centoij, 
will  be  of  still  more  pnctiol 
utility  than  those  to  he  derived 
from  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  we  think,  for  the 
world,  those  Italians  who  hare 
effected  most  for  the  liberation 
of  their  country  rarely  speak  or 
write  (now  that  Italy  is  free  and 
united)  of  the  dreary  journey  per- 
formed, the  dangers  and  hardships 
encountered,  the  errors  committ^ 
the  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles overcome,  from  the  time 
when  they  first  willed  to  be  a 
nation  until  the  goal  was  reachei 
It  is  much  if  you  can  obtain  from 
some  of  the  actors  diaiies  and 
journals,  or  induce  their  friends  to 
allow  you  to  make  extracts  from 
their  private  letters,  or  glean  any 
information  from  files  of  old  news- 
papers. 

No  real  history  of  Italy  during 
the  present  century  exists,  nor  are 
materials  for  writing  sach  a  history 
collected  or  ordinated  into  any  avail- 
able form. 

A  would-be  historian  of  Prendi 
revolutions  and  wars,  of  the  Cri- 
mean  War,  the  Franco-Italian  war 
against  Austria,  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  of  the  Indian  Mnb'nr, 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  wonld 
find  all  needful  mateiial  ready  to 
hand  at  the  British  Masenm;  bnt 
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leb  him  attempt  a  bistory  of  Italy, 
&iid,  althongh  our  great  librarian 
&xid  tme  Italian  patriot  Panizzi 
collected  and  ordinated  all  works 
and  pamphlets  pnblishod,  it  will 
be  fonnd  that  the  entire  collec- 
tion amonnts  to  little  or  nothing; 
tliat  more  details  and  information 
can  be  extract-ed  from  a  file  of  the 
Times  or  the  Blue  Books  containing 
the  correspondence  and  reports  of 
consnls  and  ambassadors  to  onr 
Foreign  Office,  than  from  all  and 
anything  that  the  Italians  have 
^vritten  themselves.  The  compara- 
tively few  survivors  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Italians  who  created  Italy 
seem  to  feel  an  insurmountable  re- 
pugnance to  talking  or  writing 
abont  their  own  share  in  its  crea- 
tion, while  the  heirs  of  their  toils 
and  sufferings  seem  content  to  en- 
joy the  inherited  boon  without 
caring  to  learn  how  the  treasure 
was  acquired,  or  what  was  the 
countless  price  paid  down. 

This  lack  of  contemporary  his- 
torians renders  it  very  difficult  to 
give  a  correct  and  just  notion  of 
any  phase  of  Italian  revolutions. 
Even  in  this  simple  matter  of  volun- 
teer ambulances  one  has  to  trust  to 
memory,  to  personal  observation,  to 
notes  dotted  down  between  one 
battle  and  another,  and  to  scant 
answers  given  to  direct  questions 
put  between  one  campaign  and 
another  to  the  various  chiefs. 

I  have  just  looked  over  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  books 
on  ambulances  and  hospitals  orga- 
nised during  the  last  twenty  years. 
One  little  pamphlet  only  relates  to 
an  ambulance  episode  during  one  of 
our  campaigns,  so  that  it  might  be 
assumed  that  Italian  volunteers 
were  either  never  wounded  or  that 
they  were  never  tended;  whereas 
the  truth  is  that  no  set  of  men  who 
ever  offered  themselves  as  voluntary 
soldiers  in  their  country's  cause 
could  count  more  surely  on  being 
succoured  on  the  battlefield  than 
coold  the  Italian  volunteers. 


A  true  scientific  and  historical 
work  on  Italian  ambulances  could 
only  be  written  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  Volunteers,  who  or- 
ganised, or,  when  summoned  to  a 
wider  sphere  of  action,  directed 
the  organisation  of,  every  ambulance 
that  succoured  the  '  irregulars,' 
volunteers,  or  Garibaldian  soldiers 
from  the  first — ^improvised  along 
the  barricades  of  Milan  in  1848 — to 
the  last,  also  improvised  in  the 
deserted  village  of  Montana  in  1867, 
when  the  chassepot  miracles  scat- 
tered their  victims  at  his  feet,  and 
the  French  champions  of  the  tem- 
poral power  allowed  him  throughout 
the  awful  night  of  November  3-4 
to  dress,  tend,  and  comfort  them, 
taking  them  iVom  him  on  the  mor- 
row to  carry  them  into  Bome — 
prisoners  and  trophies  of  devotion 
to  the  Holy  Father  who  refused 
to  recognise  the  Convention  of 
Geneva ! 

The  experience  gathered  in  this 
practical  form,  added  to  rare  medi- 
cal talents  and  unsurpassed  surgical 
skill,  fits  Dr.  Bertani  to  be  the  his- 
torian par  excellence  of  the  Italian 
Volunteer  Sanitary  Service ;  and  if 
such  a  work  could  help  other  chiefs 
to  train  such  a  set  of  surgeons  as  he 
has  trained  in  Italy,  and  who  in  civil 
or  military  services  are  now  dis- 
tinguishing themseves,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  world  should  be  longer  de» 
prived  of  it.  And  while,  relating 
some  of  our  experiences  as  a  mer& 
ambulance  nurse,  we  should  shrink 
from  the  presumption  of  speaking 
for,  or  in  the  name  of,  our  chief, 
it  is  as  impossible  not  to  speak  of 
him  as  to  narrate  an  episode  of 
Italian  revolution  without  naming 
Garibaldi. 

A  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Porta 
at  the  University  of  Padua,  Agostino 
Bertani  soon  became  his  master's 
favourite  pupil,  and,  having  ob- 
tained his  diploma  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  was  promoted  his 
assistant  as  clinical  professor  of 
practical  surgery.    Named,  after  his 
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European  tour,  asmstant-stirgeoii 
of  the  Grand  Hospital  of  Milan,  he 
founded  the  Oazetta  Medicate  of 
Lomhardj;  was  named  secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of.  the  Medical  Society  founded 
in  Milan, 

On  the  1 8th  of  March,  1848,  came 
newb  of  the  reyolntion  of  Vienna ! 
Milan,  garrisoned  hy  16,000  Aus- 
trians,  Avas  the  centre  of  the  entire 
army  of  occupation.  The  Mi- 
lanese— ^i.e.  the  people  and  the 
youths — determined  to  drive  out 
jbhe  Austrians.  Their  recognised 
leader  in  those  days  was  Carlo  Gat* 
itaneo,  and  he  stood  aghast  when 
Bertani  and  other  three  of  liis  dis- 
•ciples  came  to  claim  his  chieflain* 
flhip — our  pearl  of  a  consul.  Sir 
Bobert  Campbell,  who  had  profited 
by  Cattaneo's  practical  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  Lombardy  for  years, 
following  in  the  rear  to  hear  the 

•  decision  of  ^  the  Sage.' 

Ko  choice  was  1^  and  Catianeo 
must  and  did  take  the  direction  of 
ihe  revolution.  Barricades  sprang 
«p  mushroom-like  all  over  the  city. 
£very  man.  was  a  soldier,  every 
woman  and  child  made  cartridges, 

•  or  took  their  stations  on  the  roofs 
of  houses  to  hurl  down  stones  and 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  Austrians. 
Por  the  wounded  no  one  had  time  to 
prepare.  On  one  of  the  barricades, 
^rhere  the  future  surgeon  soldier 
^«ras  standing,  one  cannon  ball  car- 
ried off  three  legs  belonging  to  two 
individuals.  These  he  amputated 
at  the  nearest  house.  Also  the  arm 
of  another,  who  with  his  left  hand 
held  his  right  for  the  operation. 
Bertani  then  planted  an  ambulance 
in  his  Other's  house,  Casa  Borgo 
Spesso,  another  in  Casa  d'Ad£t, 
arranging  an  expeditious  trans- 
port service  to  and  fro  the  barri- 


At  the  close  of  the  five  days,  i8th 
to  22nd  of  March,  every  Austrian, 
save  the  sick  and  woimdod,  was  in 
full  flight  for  the  fortresses.  The 
committee  of  war  named  Bertani 


member  of  the  Superior  Suutvj 
Council,  and  gave  hmi  the  diredaoa 
of  the  military  hospital  of  Si  Am- 
broise,  with  its  numerous  bnmch 
hospitals.  Here  not  only  were  ik 
sick  and  wounded,  IttJiaos  and 
Austrians,  tended  with  doll  and 
care — the  populations  fbrouhiDg 
beds,  linen,  all  neoessaries,  and 
even  luxuries — the  rules  of  hygieoe 
strictly  attended  to,  but  also  tfad 
smallest  desire  of  the  suffenn  re- 
spected. The  iron  stoves  vith 
which  the  Archduke  Jolm,  pro- 
prietor of  an  iron  foundry,  \aL 
filled  the  hospitals,  being  prgndical 
to  the  sick,  Uie  War  Minister  is  n- 
quested  to  *  melt  them  into  cimum 
balls.'  The  wounded  erinoe  soch 
repugnance  to  wear  the  Anstrisn 
pantaloons,  can  others  be  fnr* 
nished  ?  A  list  of  all  the  citiKn 
offerings  is  made  out ;  an  entire  Hst 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  after- 
wards published  by  Catianeo  in  the 
Archivio  Triewnale^  furnished  to  the 
war  committee.  A  special  miHtaiy 
sanitary  commission  demanded,  and 
a  plan  for  an  institution  fcr  tiie 
improvement  of  military  physiciaDS 
and  surgeons  drawn  up. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  King  of 
Piedmont  having  signed  the  capiio- 
lation  of  Milan,  Badetzky  retained, 
conqueror,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
citizens  pay  for  the  bumiliaiioD  of 
the  defeat ;  but  the  transformatioQ 
of  the  military  hospitals  astounded 
him;  the  care  taken  of  bis  own 
sick  and  wounded  touched  bis  iicm 
soul.  He  sent  messages  and  mes. 
sengers  offering  a  safe-oondnct  if 
the  director  would  retom.  Bat 
the  director  was  but  one  of  the 
40,000  Lombards  who  quitted  their 
native  city  rather  than  witness  its 
desecration. 

We  next  find  Dr.  Bertani  occnjy- 
ing  a  very  modest  position  during 
the  siege  of  Bome.  Now  at  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Pilgrims,  now  at  the 
ambulances  of  Monte  GitoriOi  ftt 
the  Quirinal,  at  Santa  Maria  ddia 
Soala,  at  8.  Pietro  in  Hontimo, 
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Helping  and  directing  that  noble 
l>aiid  of  women,  Anita^  Garibaldi's 
'wife,  the  Princess  Belgioso,  Ginlia 
I^odena,  Margaret  Fuller  Os8oli,and 
others  whose  names  the  Bomans  still 
remember  with  the  most  gratefdl 
affection.  Naturally,  the  Boman 
plijsicians  and  surgeons  occupy  the 
prominent  positions;  but  the  Lom- 
bard legion,  which  played  such  a 
magnificent  part  in  that  struggle, 
reclaim  their  own  surgeon  soldier. 
A  bomb  fell  into  the  hospital  of  the 
Pilgrims  while  Bertani  was  ope- 
rating, and  it  was  his  presence  of 
mind  that  calmed  the  terror  and 
prevented  the  wounded  from  rush- 
ing into  the  open  air. 

When  the  French  had  entered 
by  the  breach,  the  survivors,  de- 
sirous only  to  mingle  their  ashes 
with  the  sacred  dust  of  the  4,000 
defenders  who  had  fallen  for  Brome, 
made  one  more  desperate,  pas- 
sionate assault ;  it  was  the  Lombard 
and  Italian  legion,  with  Garibaldi  at 
their  head.  Manara,  the  hero  of 
the  legion,  the  beloved  of  all  Lom- 
bardy,  fell,  and  reading  in  his 
friend's  eyes  that  he,  at  least,  will 
never  see  the  Frenchmen  in  pos- 
session, whispered,  'Agostino,  let 
me  die  quickly,'  was  taken  to  the 
ambulance  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala, 
and  there  expired,  not  yet  thirty, 
a  husband  and  a  father.  The  de- 
sire to  take  back  the  body  of  Ma- 
nara to  the  young  widow  and  her 
children  decided  Bertani  to  embalm 
it.  Neither  arsenic,  nor  aromatic,  nor 
bituminous  substances  were  at  hand 
— ^bi-chlorure  of  mercury  merely, 
and  an  instrument  for  common  in- 
jections. The  operation  succeeded, 
but  the  operator  absorbed  the  poison 
through  the  pores  of  his  skin,  and 
for  a  month  after  the  entry  of  the 
French  into  Rome  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  safe-conduct  procured 
for  him  by  a  Corsican  military 
surgeon  would  be  of  any  avail. 

When,  in  1859,  the  alliance 
against   Austria    was   formed    be- 


tween Louis  Napoleon  and  the 
King  of  Piedmont^  the  volunteers^ 
crossing  the  highest  mountain 
peaks,  swimming  across  the  Po  and 
the  Adige,  swarmed  to  Turin,  to 
the  cry  of  '  Who  is  against  Austria ' 
is  for  us.'  Cavour,  wiser  than 
his  colleagues,  foreseeing  that  if 
the  popular  element  were  ex- 
cluded m)m  participation  in  the 
actual  war  it  would  become  a 
powerful  factor  of  disorder  and  em- 
barrassment at  home,  overcame  the 
tremendous  opposition  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  obtaiaed  per- 
mission for  Garibaldi  to  form  a 
legion,  subject  to,  but  to  act  inde- 
pendently of,  the  regular  army. 
When  Garibaldi  announced  his  in- 
tention to  don  the  King's  uniform, 
nay,  tu  form  part  of  the  army  that 
was  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the 
army  of  the  man  who  had  destroyed 
the  Boman  Bepublic  and  restored 
the  temporal  power,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  heart's  pulse  of  his 
friends  and  followers  ceased  for  a 
moment  to  beat,  that  the  blood  was 
suddenly  arrested  in  their  veins; 
but  the  momentary  horror  passed. 
Cattaneo,  from  Lugano,  scathed 
them  even  for  hesitating.  All  the 
emigrants  in  Piedmont  sent  in  their 
adhesion.  Bertani  was  charged 
with  the  collection  of  money,  arms, 
and  especially  with  the  organi- 
sation of  the  sanitary  service. 
The  cadres  were  drawn  up  for  a 
division,  but  when  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  Garibaldi  he  quietly  ob- 
served, that  as  the  corps  of  the 
Cacciatori  dells  Alpi  would  not  be 
considered  a  division,  but  only  a 
sqpiall  brigade,  one  regimental  sur- 
geon and  six  surgeons  of  battalions 
would,  he  presumed,  be  all  that 
would  be  sanctioned.  So  the  num- 
bers had  to  be  reduced,  a  task  ren- 
dered  easier  than  at  first,  it  seemed, 
by  the  willingness  of  the  excluded 
to  enlist  as  soldiers.  Three  regi- 
mental surgeons,  five  battalion  and 
five  assistant-surgeons  were  ad- 
mitted :  the  first  three  are  all  dead, 
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and  looking  over  the  list  of  the 
survivors,  I  note  that  several  of 
these  stand  to-daj  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  their  profession. 

The  exploits  of  the  Cacciatore 
ddle  Alpi,  detailed,  with  onnsnal 
spirit  and  amplitude,  by  one  of  the 
actors,  were  scarcely  heard  of  by 
foreigners,  though  this  corps  was 
the  first  to  cross  the  Ticino  and 
attack  the  Anstrians.  It  formed 
but  an  episode  in  the  Franco- 
Italian  campaign — though  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  episode  by  the 
always-defeated  Urban,  whose  ter- 
rified soldiers  sumamed  Garibaldi 
the  *red  devil,'  and  by  the  freed 
populations  of  Como  and  Varese. 
Even  so,  the  Sanitary  Service  was 
but  a  fragment  of  the  episode,  but 
the  wounded  remember  gratefully 
how  they  were  caught  apd  carried 
off  as  they  fell — saved  and  suc- 
coured as  few  soldiers  were  in  the 
regular  ranks.  The  surgeons  and 
doctors  look  back  to  that  time  as  to 
their  first  real  drill  in  field  surgery 
and  ambulance  routine,  while  more 
than  one  has  told  me  that  he 
realised  for  the  first  time  the 
meaning  of  *  conservative  surgery.' 
One  instance  of  this  fundamental 
theoiy  of  Bertani's  practice  was 
jotted  down  for  me  by  Garibaldi's 
'fighting  doctor,'  Achille  Sacchi, 
who  received  a  wound,  deemed 
mortal,  at  Rome,  in  1849,  and 
which  has  never  entirely  healed, 
while  it  has  not  been  his  fault  if  he 
has  failed  in  obtaining  a  similar 
decoration  in  every  successive  cam- 
paign. Among  the  wounded  at 
Vai'ese,  deposited  in  the  civil  hos- 
pital  of  the  town,  was  H.,  a  fine 
fellow,  with  a  comminuted  fracture 
of  both  bones.  Amputation  was 
decided  on,  when  our  surgeon- 
general  came  in  to  take  a  last  look 
at  his  'boys'  before  marching  on- 


wards with  the  advancing  eolimm. 
The  hospital  surgeon  offered  \m. 
the  knife,  saying  that  it  would  be  & 
treat  for  them  to  see  him  opente. 
'My  wounded  are  safe  in  yoor 
hands/  he  said  courteously;  'and 
all  operations  performed  here  are 
yours  by  right.'  At  the  same  time 
he  was  examining  the  wound,  and 
the  lad  himself  anxiously  watching 
his  face.  'What  a  fine  fellow! 
what  a  beautiful  leg!'  he  said  at 
length;  'what  if  we  were  to  try  ttd 
spare  it  ?  Doctor,  what  say  yoa? 
Perhaps  you  were  thinking  of  a 
resection.  Give  us  your  opimon 
frankly.'  'My  opinion  is  yours,' 
said  the  doctor ;  '  on  the  conditioi 
that  you  operate  yourself.*  Bertani 
made  a  neat  resection,  aud  the  *lad,' 
now  (1876)  a  hale  man,  scarcelj 
limps.  I  could  quote  scores  of  similar 
instances  of  Bertani's  *  conserratiTe 
surgery'  in  successive  campaigns, 
and  believe,  that  if  on  the  field  or 
nearest  ambulance  the  question  of 
primary  or  secondary  operatioM 
were  to  be  decided  by  men  of  ex- 
perience and  wisdom — ^instead  of 
by  the  younger  ones,  always  eager 
for  practice  and  fearing  to  giw 
nature  a  chance — many  limls 
would  be  spared  now  rutblesalj 
sacri6ced. 

When,  after  the  Peace  of  Villa- 
franca.  Garibaldi  threw  up  his  com- 
mission and  went  to  central  Itilj, 
Bertani  followed  the  example,  and 
General  Fanti,  commander  of  the 
regular  forces  of  central  Italy, 
offered  him  the  post  of  bui^d- 
general  to  his  entire  army,  but  Ber- 
tani  declined.  Genersd  Fanti  was 
Minister  of  War  during  the  revoli- 
tion  of  Milan  in  1848.^ 

The  next  year,  i860,  hrongbfc  dj 
the  revolution  of  Sicily,  and  Gari- 
baldi's expedition  to  awist  the 
islanders  in  overthrowing  the  Bour- 


*  For  most  of  these  details  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  B.  Pietro  Hapstii,  member  (>f 
the  War  Committee  of  1848,  ambulance  surgeon  in  successive  campaigns,  who  v&s 
refused  permission  to  share  in  the  Sanitary  ^rvice  of  1866,  the  Qoremment  declining 
to  dispense  with  his  services  as  head  of  the  statistical  department,  of  which  h«  ^"^  ^"* 
initiator  and  chief  worker. 
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bon  yoke.  Garibaldi  had  always 
promised  that  I  should  nurse  his 
wounded  y  and  on  onr  return  from 
America,  when  we  were  exiled  at 
Lingano,  invited  ns  to  join  him, 
but  the  difficnlties  of  crossing  the 
frontier  in  disgaise  debarred  us 
from  the  famous  expedition  of  the 
Thousand. 

Cavour,  convinced  at  length  by 
the  passionate  protests  called  forth 
by  the  cession  of  Nice,  and  by  the 
force  of  inertia  manifested  by  the 
Tuscans  against  any  such  impedi- 
ment to  unity  as  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  formation  of  Tuscany 
into  a  separate  state  under  Prince 
Napoleon  (though  he  was  the 
husband  of  the  King's  daughter 
Clotilde) — that  the  Italians  were 
bent  on  unity  as  well  as  indepen- 
dence— that  the  liberation  of  one 
province  from  native  or  foreign 
tyrants  would  not  suffice  even  that 
province  itself;  that  nothing  short 
of  One  Italy  would  suffice  each  and 
all — determined  to  assist  in  the 
realisation  of  that  unity  by  passive 
if  he  could  not  by  active  co-opera- 
tion. 

If  Garibaldi  could  free  Sicily,  let 
him ;  only  he  would  take  care  that 
Sicily  and  all  other  freed  provinces 
should  be  annexed,  and  that  right 
speedily,  to  his  King's  dominions. 

So  he  offered  no  impediment  to 
the  preparations — to  the  public  sub- 
scriptions of  money  and  arms — to 
the  departure  of  the  Piedmont  and 
Lombardo  mail  steamers,  from 
Grenoa,  with  their  freight  of 
patriots.  More  than  this  he  could 
not  do ;  as  much  no  other  statesman 
in  his  position — save  Bismarck — 
would  have  dared  to  do;  though 
it  seemed  to  the  revolutionists,  in 
those  days  of  antagonism,  a  poor 
part  to  play ! 

This  mere  sufferance  neces- 
sitated the  utmost  caution  and 
apparent  secrecy  on  Garibaldi's 
part ;  the  embarkment  of  his 
volunteers  as  mere  passengers  on 
board  the  steamer ;  the  sending  on 


of  all  arms  and  ammunition  by 
boats,  to  be  picked  up  when  well 
out  to  sea. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pisa- 
cane  expedition  to  free  Naples  in 
1857,  the  steamers  never  fell  in 
with  the  boats,  and  Garibaldi, 
launching  a  portion  of  his  men 
into  the  Papal  States  to  prepare 
revolution  there,  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  such  sinews 
of  war  as  he  could  obtain  from  the 
governor  of  Talamone. 

As  to  ambulance  material, 
men  whose  nearest  peril  was  to 
be  sunk  by  the  Bourbon  cruisers 
never  thought  of  its  necessity.  On 
the  voyage  Garibaldi  named  Dr. 
Ripari — his  own  private  medical 
attendant  at  Bome,  who  had  suf- 
fered seven  years  of  imprisonment 
in  Papal  dungeons,  for  remaining 
to  attend  on  the  wounded  after  the 
entry  of  the  French — head  of  the 
Sanitary  Service. 

A  footing  gained  at  Marsala 
(where  to  this  day  GaribaJdi  main- 
tains that  he  could  never  have 
effected  a  landing  but  for  the  cool 
interposition  of  Admiral  Munday, 
who,  while  waiting  for  some  of  his 
officers  to  return  from  shore,  kept 
her  Majesty's  flag-ship  in  such  a 
position  that  the  enemy's  bullets 
must  cross  his  deck  before  they 
could  reach  the  Garibaldians),  the 
liberators  had  to  fight  their  way 
right  across  the  island;  give  or 
receive  pitched  battles  at  every 
step;  the  battle  of  Galatafimi, 
where  the  Bourbons  were  ten 
against  one,  being  the  deadliest  on 
record.  Then  Gkiribaldi — ^throwing 
the  enemy,  who  followed  in  his  rear, 
off  the  scent,  by  a  stratagem  which, 
competent  authorities  admit,  would 
alone  establish  his  military  genius 
— fought  his  way  into  Palermo^ 
and  i£ere  his  little  band,  with  the 
inhabitants,  had  to  suffer  all  the 
horrors  of  bombardment.  Through- 
out that  cross-country  warfare,  old 
Ripari,  now  fighting,  now  doctor- 
ing, aided  by  the  nnwounded  and 
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by  one  woman — Signora  Grispi, 
wife  of  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies — managed  to 
dress  and  bring  over  all  that  were 
transportable.  Once  in  Palermo, 
the  only  fear  was  that  the  libera- 
tors, sick  or  well,  would  be  killed 
with  over-kindness  I- 

At  Palermo  I  gained  my  first 
experience  in  hospital  and  amba- 
lance  work,  rendered  as  easy  and 
delightful  as  such  work  can  be  by 
the  perfect  harmony  that  existed 
among  all — ^by  the  fact  of  my  hus- 
band (detached  for  the  cnrganisation 
of  a  military  college  for  the  boys 
of  the  poorest  classes)  being  on  the 
Oenend's  staff:  of  Bipari,  and  all 
the  leaders  being  old  comrades  in 
oonspiracy,  or  companions  in  exile. 
The  generosity,  the  kindness,  the 
devotion  of  the  inhabitants  not 
only  of  Palermo  but  of  ail  the  towns 
or  villages  visited;  of  the  men, 
the  women,  the  priests,  the  nobles, 
burghers,  working  classes,  baffles 
description.  I  read  now,  as  in  a 
dream,  of  the  brigandage,  Maffia, 
general  corruption  which  now 
oxists  in  the  island;  indeed^  it 
needed  such  books  as  those  lately 
published  by  Franchetti  and  Son- 
nino,  to  convince  me  that  the 
reports  are  neither  exaggerated 
nor  malignant.  Why,  a  recol- 
lection of  the  bright  swift 
intelligence  of  the  tiny  lads  as- 
sembled in  the  college — ^who  be- 
came soldiers  in  a  trice,  learned  to 
read  and  write  with  a  facility  that 
was  surprising,  and  deserting  from 
the  college  to  the  batUefield, 
fought  like  veterans  and  suffered 
silently  like  martyrs — suffices  alone 
to  prove  to  us  what  all  Italy  tacitly 
recognises,  'that  some  one  has 
blundered '  in  the  management  of 
Sicily. 

Such  was  the  intelligent  care 
taken  of  oiir  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  in  the  private  houses, 
that  when  Garibaldi  '  flitted '  from 
Palermo  to  Milazzo,  hearing  that 
Medici  was  attacked  by  over- 
whelming forces,   and  we  had  to 


scramble  together  stores  and  make 
for  the  firat  steamer  that  oonld 
take  us  after  him — ^Intter  as  it  int 
to  leave  our  boys  on  their  beds  d 
pain,  we  felt  no  anxiety  on  tbeir 
account.  Would  not  the  kisd 
doctors  and  patriotic  priests,  ud 
tender  Italian  -  hearted  ^rtaneD, 
supply  their  every  need  and  minis- 
ter to  their  slightest  wish  ? 

When,  without  losing  one  seooDd, 
we  reacdied  Milazzo,  Garibaldi  gare 
an  ironical  *  welcome  *  to  ibe '  am- 
bulance on  the  day  after  l^e  battle,' 
and  the  words,  though  apparodly 
unreasonable,  were  really  wise^  for  I 
think  he  saw  bow  we  bad  be«a 
absorbed  by  the  wounded  of  yester- 
day ;  whereas,  the  sole  duty  of  an 
ambulance  corps  is  clearly  to  asist 
the  fallen  of  to-day,  and  prepare  for 
those  that  will  be  smitten  en  the 
morrow. 

My  husband,  much  to  his  dis- 
comfiture, was  requested  —  Gaii- 
baldi  never  orders,  always  requests 
—to  return  to  his  college;  then, 
reminding  the  General  that  be  bad 
only  accepted  the  work  wbile  nc 
fighting  was  going  on,  was  given 
permission  to  return  to  the  slaffas 
soon  as  he  could  find  a  subatitute, 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing  in 
time  to  be  one  of  the  first  pioneers 
who  crossed  over,  before  Garibaldi 
himself,  to  the  Keapolitan  conti- 
nent. 

Bipari  (leaving  us  witb  i^e 
wounded  of  Milazzo,  under  the  or- 
ders of  Cesare  Stradivari,  a  man  and 
surgeon  worthy  of  his  musical  aooes- 
tor,  Stradivarius)  kept  up  witb  tbe 
General  then,and  refused  pennisaioD 
to  cross  from  the  Faro  to  tbe  conti- 
nent with  the  pioneers,  litenBj 
organising  his  ambulance  on  the 
sands  of  £e  Faro  shores.  AtMilafio 
we  lived  in  the  hospital  wbeie  the 
Genoese  heroes-^their  corps  deci- 
mated, as  it  had  been  before  M 
Calatafimi— were  gathered;  8f<J 
there  ^Emilia  Bi^gnami  now  tbe  ww 
of  Dr.  Albanese,  a  distingnish^ 
surgeon  of  Palermo,  proved  d 
what  an  Italian  woman  is'capable 
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as  a  Barse  for  the  woonded.  We 
shared  the  same  roomy  taking  rest 
by  turns,  so  that  never^. either  night 
or  day,  were  onr  men  left  with  the 
paid  nnrses;  and  when  I  crossed 
over  to  the  continent,  she,  under 
Stradivari,  nursed  them  to  ihe  last. 

The  passage  of  the  straits  was 
performed  hj  Ripari  and  Papa 
(nominallj  our  head  chemist,  in 
reality  our  factotum)  and  myself  un- 
der the  enemy's  guns.  Ripari  had  to 
return  for  stores  and  valuables  just 
arrived  and  to  send  surgeons  to 
the  crossing  regiments ;  and  when 
I  presented  myself  to  Garibaldi  for 
orders,  he,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
his  generals,  asked,  'What  do  we 
want  with  your  rags  and  plaisters  P 
Look  there!'  And  there  were  the 
Bourbon  soldiers  fraternising  with 
the  redshirts  and  dispersing  to  their 
homes.  His  magic  presence  had 
dissolved  the  army  like  'snow- 
wreaths  in  thaw.' 

We  had  no  transport  service; 
our  saddle  horses  had  not  yet  come 
over  from  Sicily ;  but  I  held  the 
General's  order  for  the  third  avail- 
able carriage;  when  he  and  the 
telegraph  officers  had  been  served, 
and  clung  to  it  as  to  life  itself. 

Once  the  ambulance  of  the  third 
expedition  coolly  took  possession  of 
a  splendid  diligence  that  Papa  had 
secured,  ajid  we  had  to  keep  up  with 
them  in  a  shaky  old  trap  till  the 
head  of  the  General's  staff  enforced 
the  written  order  vivd  voce.  Then, 
the  prior  rights  of  the  general  am- 
bnlaoice  asserted,  we  took  pity  on 
our  colleagues,  looking  very  dis- 
comfited, with  their  traps  in  the 
middle  of  the  muddy  road,  made 
friends,  and  crammed  all  things 
and  everybody  into  the  capacious 
-vehicle.  Such  was  our  terror  lest 
an  engagement  should  find  us  in  the 
rear,  that  as  often  as  not  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  van.  On  one  oc- 
casion Garibaldi,  coming  up  with 
his  staff,  said,  '  I  thought  that  I 
was  ahead  of  my  armv.'  But,  con- 
temptuous as  they  all  still  were  of 
rags  and  plaisters,  they  gratefully  de- 


voured a  breakfast  of  eggs,  sausages, 
tomatoes  and  grilled  fowls  whidi 
we-^perfectly  aware  that  we  were 
transgressing  rules — ^had  induced 
the  country  people  to  unearth  from 
the  holes  where  they  had  hidden 
them  from  the  Bourbons,  and  pre- 
pared as  a  peace  offering. 

Garibaldi,  throughout  that  march 
from  Beggio  to  Naples,  gave  breath* 
ing  time  to  no  one.  The  normal 
state  of  himself  and  private  staff 
was  to  be  without  bite  or  sup.  Figs 
or  grapes,  with  or  without  bread, 
sufficed  him  at  any  time,  but  his 
followers  were  made  of  hungrier 
stuff;  and  I,  during  that  march, 
wrote  on  my  tablets  what  ever  since 
I  have  had  good  reason  to  act 
upon :  '  If  you  want  to  be  in  for  the 
^y,  to  really  succour  the  wounded, 
and  not  be  voted  back  to  the  rear, 
then  blamed  for  not  being  up  to 
time,  feed  the  hungry  imwounded 
whenever  you  get  a  chance.' 

On  the  7th  September,  Graribaldi, 
with  seven  followers  (among  them 
Bertani,  who  had  remained  in  Genoa 
to  organise  all  the  expeditions  and 
was  now  named  his  secretary-gene- 
ral), entered  Naples — full  of  royal 
troops,  the  guns  of  Elmo  pointed  at 
thiB  city — and  was  welcomed  with 
thatpajssionate  frenzy  which  can  only 
be  manifested  by  a  people  suddenly 
freed  from  an  intolerable  burden. 

He  had  cast  everything  upon 
this  throw.  His  army  could  not 
join  him  for  three  days  at  soonest. 
He  went  to  see  the  miracle  of  S. 
G^nnaro  performed,  as  on  the  saint's 
approval  or  rejection  hung  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  lazzaroni  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  fortunately 
the  saint's  blood  flowed  instan- 
taneously on  his  entrance;  went 
to  the  Feast  of  Piedigrotto,  where 
the  archbishop  presented  him  with 
the  pahn,  never  before  offered  save 
to  kings  and  emperors  in  Naples ; 
then  directed  all  his  attention  to 
the  Voltumo:  the  King  and  the 
army,  that  remained  true  as  steel  to 
him,  fortified  in  Capua. 

We — ^i^e.  my  husband,  who  had 
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oome  np  with  the  horses  midwaj  be- 
tween Bieggio  and  Naples — entered 
Naples  on  the  same  evening.  And 
I  may  mention  that  it  was  no  slight 
feat  to  have  bronght  np  the  horses 
safe,  if  weary,  all  that  tremendous 
and  unceasing  march.  Only  Gari- 
baldi and  a  few  others  sncceeded, 
bj  dint  of  never  resting  until  the 
horses  had  been  fed  and  watered: 
walking,  as  he  has  done  himself,  for 
half  an  hour  to  find  water,  plucking 
green  meat  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  and  cleaning  when  you  could 
not  feed  them.  This  was  another 
note  for  tho  ambulance  tablets. 
Mj  *  Pilo,'  the  half-Arab  on  which 
Garibaldi  entered  Palermo  and  gave 
to  me,  thus  went  through  two  cam- 
paigns, and  now  sleeps  through  his 
well-earned  rest  in  the  orchard  at 
home.  Many  a  wounded  maa  has 
he  borne,  many  a  life  has  he  saved 
by  a  timely  lifl.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
open  to  question  whether  quadru- 
peds do  not  play  a  more  necessary 
part  in  ambulances  than  bipeds. 
The  latter  are  always  at  hand ;  of 
the  former  the  supply  is  as  limited, 
in  volunteer  ambulances  at  least,  as 
'  the  powers  that  be '  can  make  it. 

Garibaldi  on  the  Yoltumo,  the 
general  ambulance  established  its 
outposts  at  Sta.  Maria  di  Capua, 
trusting,  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much, 
with  Sicilian  memories  in  our 
hearts,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Naples 
to  prepare  the  hospitals  for  future 
emergencies. 

Ripari  brought  up  the  magnifi. 
cent  stores  sent  out  from  England 
by  the  committee  headed  by  Lady 
Shaf  tesbniy  and  splendidly  helped 
by  Mr.  Hart.  They  had  sent  us 
out  money  to  Palermo,  through  our 
fine  old  consul,  Goodwin,  but  in 
that  campaign  certain  things  that 
were  most  precious  no  money  could 
purchase,  such  as  tents,  elastic  and 
water  beds,  rubber  sheeting,  cotton 
wool,  surgical  instruments,  tins  of 
broth  and  cases  of  biscuits.  These, 
with  the  lemons  and  scorda  nerOy 
the  drink  most  thirsted  for  by  our 
wounded,    were  really  invaluable. 


Some  doctors,  too,  came  and  ofSeral 
their  services,  but  few  could  adft|rt 
themselves  to  the  inevitable  iiref^. 
larity  of  everything.  One  Englisa 
surgeon,  however,  must  be  remem. 
bered  with  gratitude,  and  that  vu 
Major  Franklin,  on  fnrloogh  from 
India,  who  was  the  ideal  of  a  'help.' 
K  we  had  to  set  up  a  temporaiy 
hospital,  he  was  sure  to  know  the 
number  of  beds,  and  help  to  put 
them ;  to  detect  hiccough  in  the 
wards,  to  teach  an  unhandy  dmser, 
and,  when  he-  could,  to  give  chloro- 
form,  never  given  by  NeapoBm 
doctors  throughout  the  campaigiL 

The  month  of  September  passed 
with  only  a  few  skirmishes,  bnttbe 
battle  of  Gaiazzo  (which  oceaned 
during  Garibaldi's  absence  at  Pa- 
lermo to  settle  the  feuds  betireeo 
the  annezionists  and  the  anti-an- 
nexionists)  ended  in  a  nmnber  of 
our  wounded  being  carried  prisonen 
to  Capua. 

With  a  handkerchief  for  a  flag 
of  truce  and  an  order  from  Bipaii 
to  pass  the  outposts,  I  was  admitted 
to  the  Neapolitan  camp  and  takis 
blindfold  through  it  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  the  dirt  and  squalor 
alone  sufiiced  to  account  for  the 
wan  misery  depicted  on  the  faces 
of  all  alike.  We  found  a  major, 
ten  officers,  one  chaplain,  eigbtj- 
nine  soldiers  prisoners.  FemiUed 
to  distribute  money,  I  gave  them 
about  35Z.  from  the  English  dooar 
tions,  and  promised  sapplies  of 
cigars,  linen,  lemons,  and  cloilungi 
of  which  they  stood  much  in  need. 
The  major  told  me  afterwaids  that 
the  money  was  a  godsend,  as  it  en- 
abled them  to  secure  the  serrices  of 
the  wretched  nurses,  who  before  had 
neglected  them  utterly ;  and  that 
the  supplies  were  no  less  yalaahlsi 
as  the  Uiings  were  unattainable  io 
Gapua.  The  officers  nfaintabed 
their  apparent  serenity,  but  the 
men  were  beyond  consolation.  *  M 
us  back,  get  us  back !' was  tiieir 
anguished  cry.  'Think  what  it 
will  be  for  us  when  the  next  battle 
comes,  and  we  shall  hear  all  and 
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know  nothing !  *  I  promised  them 
that  the  exchange  should  he  made 
at  the  first  opportunity;  hut  the 
fact  was  that  Garibaldi  had  libe- 
rated, or  ratlier  never  imprisoned, 
any  of  the  Neapolitans  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands  along  the 
inarch ;  his  principle  being,  that  by 
allowing  them  to  return  free  to 
their  homes  they  became  a  centre 
of  liberal  propaganda. 

Such  was  the  intolerable  suffer- 
ing of  one  of  our  men,  that  the 
young  King  of  Naples,  who  visited 
the  hospital  frequently,  was  so 
moved  by  it  that  he  sent  him  back 
to  our  camp  freely  and  without 
exchange. 

Such  suffering  is  now  spared  to 
the  wounded  of  the  future  by  the 
Convention  of  Geueva !  Now  each 
side  mav  carry  off  all  their  own 
wounded  who  can  bear  transport ; 
while  those  who  cannot  be  moved 
may  be  tended  by  their  own  sur- 
geons and  nurses  in  the  enemy's 
hospital,  or  with  the  wounded 
by  the  enemy's  surgeons.  The 
former  is,  however,  the  best  ar- 
rangement for  the  wounded  of 
both  sides;  for  whereas  doctors 
and  nurses  who  have  been  inter- 
changing help  and  courtesies  on 
the  batuefield  itself,  may  have  a 
benevolent  and  impartial  feeling 
to  all  the  sufferers;  the  soldier, 
writhing  in  agony  from  a  wound — 
say  such  as  the  needle-gun  inflicts — 
does  not  feel  kindly  to  the  foe  who 
has  inflicted  it,  does  not  like  to  have 
him  in  the  same  carriage  or  ward, 
or  to  see  his  own  surgeon  lavish 
attentions  upon  him. 

This  is  especially  the  case  where 
a  strong  party-spirit  inspires  the 
combatcmts.  During  the  wars  of 
1848-66  it  was  really  baneful  to 
the  Italian  wounded  to  have  an 
Austrian  in  the  ward,  and  the 
feeling  was  almost  as  strong  be- 
tween the  volunteers  and  the  Nea- 
politan soldiery.  Can  we  think 
that  it  will  be  less  intense  in  the 
Soumanians  and  Bulgarians  to- 
wards   the  Turks — ^in  the  Turks 


towards  the  Russians  ?  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  wounded  into  dif- 
ferent wards  is  generally  easy,  so 
that  it  is  a  smaU  matter  to  con- 
tent them. 

On  the  30th  of  September  there 
was  a  severe  tussle  at  the  outposts, 
which  began  and  ended  so  late  that 
it  was  impossible  to  send  the 
wounded  off  to  Naples,  so  we  ar- 
ranged them  with  the  utmost  care 
in  the  temporary  hospital  of  Sta. 
Maria  di  Capua,  and,  all  but  the 
most  necessary  operations  being 
postponed  till  the  morrow,  left 
them  almost  all  sleeping  their  first 
sleep  of  prostration — ^the  doctors 
deciding  to  alternate  their  watch, 
having  small  faith  in  the  so-called 
infermieri  or  men  nurses,  unable — 
owing  to  stringent  orders  that  every 
soldier  should  be  at  his  post — ^to 
secure  the  care  of  any  of  their 
comrades.  It  was  2  a.m.  before  we 
left  the  hospital.  Bipari,  who  had 
a&culty  for  doing  without  sleep, 
or  for  sleeping  anywhere,  coiled 
himself  up  on  the  flagstones  in  the 
courtyard;  and  the  doctors  and 
Papa  took  possession  of  the  carriages 
brought  up  from  Naples,  which 
always  disappeared  if  not  strictly 
g^uarded.  I,  leaving  my  orderly  with 
cocked  revolver  in  charge  of  our 
horses,  went  to  get  a  bath  in  the 
house  where  I  lodged ;  for  when  you 
have  had  the  handling  of  soldiers 
who  perhaps  have  not  changed  their 
flannel  shirts  for  a  month,  a  bath 
is  a  necessity  and  not  a.  luxury. 
The  darkness  that  precedes  the 
dawn  had  scarcely  lifted  when 
crash  followed  on  crash  as  in  a 
thunderstorm  on  the  Alps. 

*  They  are  at  the  very  gates,'  said 
Bipari,  well  versed  in  military 
music ;  '  and  we  shall  have  a  field- 
day  at  last.' 

He  was  right;  the  Neapolitans 
had  resolved  to  make  one  universal 
and  tremendous  stand;  to  attack 
Garibaldi  at  every  point — ^and  there 
were  five  points  where  a  defeat 
would  cut  off  his  retreat  on  Naples. 

Gkiribaldi,  if  not  perhaps  expect;- 
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ing  such  a  darixi^  assanlt,  took  in 
the  whole  Bitnation  at  a  glance. 
Nothing  will  eTer  persuade  the  sor- 
yivors  of  October  i  that  he  was  not 
gifted  with  omnipresence.  Coming 
np  from  Gaserta  at  5  A.M.,  he  found 
MilbitE  attacked  at  Sta.  Maria  di 
Capua ;  Medici,  overwhelmed  at  8. 
Angelo ;  knew  that  Bixio  would  have 
a  tough  task  to  hold  his  own  at  Mad. 
delona,  and  that  he  must  leave  the  re- 
serves at  Caserta  for  the  point  where 
the  contest  should  be  hottest.  Here 
on  foot,  there  on  horseback,  his 
carriaga-horses  killed,  his  carriage 
overthrown,  taking  one  of  the  djkes 
that  separate  the  main  road  from 
the  fields,  he  reappeared  in  his  eyrie 
on  the  heights,  gave  concise  orders 
and  the  reinforcements  necessary, 
ordering  us  to  send  back  all  the 
wounded  to  Naples  or  to  Caserta. 

We  had  from  the  first  been  busy 
in  picking  them  up  round  the 
Capuan  gate  where  they  fell  like 
haUstones.  Overpowered  by  num- 
bers, the  bands  were  obliged 
at  times  to  retreat,  which,  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  they  never  did 
without  bringing  back  their  dead 
and  wounded  comrades.  These  were 
carried  on  litters  to  the  hospital  as 
long  as  we  had  any — when  they 
ran  short,  overcoats  with  muskets 
thrust  through  the  sleeves  supplied 
the  deficiency— or,  if  they  were  but 
slightly  wounded,  to  the  carriages 
that  conveyed  them  to  Caserta. 
Any  operations  of  immediate  neces- 
sity were  performed  at  the  hospital, 
and  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
sensations  *of  the  day  was  witness- 
ing the  struggle  between  the  young 
surgeons  for  the  right  of  operating ! 
All  doctors,  surgeons,  chemists, 
turned  bearers  when  needed ;  I  do 
not  think  that  there  was  one  who 
was  not  a  good  portion  of  the  day 
under  fire.  Dr.  Saochi  came  up 
from  Naples  though  just  appointed 
vice-direotor  to  the  S.  Sebastian 
hospital,  by  our  friend  Coeenz,  then 
Minister  of  War,  who  had  probably 
considered  his  wound,  his  wife  and 
children,  in  selecting  a  post  out  of 


danger.  But  the  care  was  of  bo 
avaS:  you  will  never  quench  the 
soldier  in  the  Italian  surgeon  of  tbe 
last  generation.  The  fret,  if  it  don 
credit  to  their  patriotism  and  does 
certainly  ensure  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  woxmdedfroni  ihs 
field,  lessens  tbe  chances  of  ore 
and  order  in  the  tempotaiy  hos- 
pitals, and  was  in  the  csmpugn  of 
1866  the  cause  of  irrepanke  odiu 
frision  in  one  serious  battle,  where 
the  regimental  surgeon  o&wbom 
the  entire  ambnlance  depended 
received  a  bullet  through  his^nm 
in  the  very  front  of  the  battle,  jut 
as  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  fell 
mortally  wounded  at  his  ieek 

These  inconveniences '-4o  use 
the  mildest  term — axise  parti j  from 
the  half-contemptuous  attilnde  of 
the  combatants  towards  theSui- 
taiy  Service  until  their  servioBs 
are  needed,  which  renders  it  diffienlt 
to  secure  any  able-bodied  men  ior 
bearers  or  nurses — ^partly  from  the 
real  delight  of  a  volunteer  to  M 
himself  in  the  thick  of  the  battle, 
and  which  renders  him  deaf  to  anj 
appeal  that  shall  remove  him.  1 
remember  at  Monterotondo,  whm 
the  only  two  surgeons  we  had  were 
unable  to  do  all  the  work  in  the 
adjoining  ambulance,  that  I  im- 
plored some  whom  I  knew  to  be 
medical  students  to  come  to  ov 
aid,  and,  for  all  answer,  was  ifikad, 
*Do  you  take  us  for  desciiBBr 
These  '  inconveniences  '  are  not 
likely  to  occur  in  an  amhslutt 
corps,  organised  specially  for  sac- 
cour  to  people  in  whose  qnaxr^ 
no  special  interest  is  felt;  hat  it 
seems  to  us  that  very  strict  regoh- 
tions  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent 
them. 

So  engrossing  is  the  task  of 
getting  the  wounded  off  the  field 
that  after  a  very  short  time  one 
heard  neither  the  roar  of  the  obo- 
non,  nor  the  clattering  of  mnsketij; 
all  the  senses  seemed  concentmte<l 
in  the  eye  and  hand,  and  enrj 
sentiment  seems  superseded;  the 
sensation  being  that  you  were  play* 
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in^  at  snap-dragon  and  trying  to 
get  the  phims  ont  of  the  flames  in 
the  most  dezterons  and  expeditions 
manner.  The  dead  yon  left  tUl  the 
last;  a  rongh  or  careless  bearer 
would  get  a  sharp  reprimand ;  yon 
extracted  from  the  sufferer  himself 
how  he  conld  best  bear  to  be  tonched, 
and  then  obeyed  implicitly. 

Once  rescaed,  every  wonnded 
man  becomes  to  yon  as  a  hurt  and 
helpless  child ;  once  the  battle  over 
pity  and  tenderness  are  instincts 
that  suggest  the  methods  of  re- 
lieving or  soothing  pain;  bnt  as 
long  as  it  rages  the  man  ont  of 
range  of  the  enemy's  fire  is  nothing 
to  yon  :  for  him  your  work  is  done 
and  mnst  be  recommenced  for 
others. 

As  a  special  train  had  been  se- 
cnred  for  transporting  the  wonnded 
to  Naples,  we  carried  into  it  all 
that  conld,  accompanied  by  sur- 
geons, endure  the  journey.  What 
was  our  horror  at  seeing  a  tribe  of 
Neapolitans  trying  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  carriages !  Ripari 
swore,  pummelled,  cudgelled,  tore 
them  down  by  the  hair  of  their 
heads.  Then  they  scrambled  on 
to  the  top  of  the  train,  and  we 
wished  them  a  pleasant  smashing 
under  the  tunnels. 

How  the  day  went,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  we  could  scarcely 
understand.  *•  Medici's  aide-de- 
camp  and  numbers  of  his  men  are 
wonnded' — *The  ambulance  on  the 
plain  below  S.  Angelo  has  a  bomb 
through  the  roof  * — *  Carriages  can't 

pass  from    to  ' — *  The 

wonnded  in  the  church  are  without 
water  or  food ' — *  Transports  are 
wanted  by  Corte ' — such  were  the 
only  bulletins  that  had  any  mean- 
ing for  us  ;  the  regimental  am- 
bulances— jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence in  ordinary  times — flaying 
all  their  burdens  and  responsibility 
on  the  general  ambulance  in  the 
emergency  of  battle. 

Eight  hours  passed  and  then  one 
missed  the  thunder  we  had  ceased 


to  hear.  I  was  casting  about  for  a 
way  to  get  to  Garibaldi  with  some 
figs,  biscuits,  and  water,  when  half 
a  dozen  sailors  came  up  with  *  The 
Hannibal '  in  gold  letters  on  their 
hats,  and,  probably  recognising  me 
for  a  countrywoman,  asked  if  I* 
could  get  them  a  musket  apiece. 
'  If  you  will  carry  this  basket,'  I 
said,  '  I  dare  to  say  we  shall  pick  up 
some  as  we  go  along ; '  and  they, 
hearing  it  was  for  Qaribaldi,  fought 
over  the  light  burden. 

We  came  up  with  the  (Genera! 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
great  white  road  that  runs  between 
»ta.  Maria  and  S.  Angelo.  He 
drained  the  water  eagerly — ^it  was 
the  first  drop  that  Iwd  passed  his 
lips  during  the  day — ^munched  the 
figs  and  biscaits,  looked  round  on 
the  men  with  beaming  satisfiMstion, 
then,  when  I  proffered  their  re- 
quest, said,  'Why,  yon  are  en- 
couraging deserters  from  your  own 
Queen's  flag-ships.' 

This  idea  had  not  occurred  to  me, 
nor  had  I  time  to  feel  repentant,  for 
crash  came  a  bomb)  tearing  up  the 
earth  at  our  feet,  and  the  music  re- 
commenced. 

Garibaldi  turned  his  field-glass  in 
the  direction  of  the  road  leading  up 
from  Caserta,  looked  anxiously  for 
a  moment,  then  his  &ce  cleared  as 
he  said : 

*  The  day  is  ours.' 

The  fresh  reserves  had  come  up 
from  Caserta. 

As  we  crossed  the  brigade  com- 
ing up  at  a  run  (they  were  chiefly 
Lombards,  who  had  been  eating  ont 
their  hearts  with  rage  at  the  en- 
forced inaction),  I  pounced  upon 
Gemelli,  the  regimental  surgeon, 
almost  in  the  front,  asked  him  if  he 
had  no  better  dntjr  than  to  die  just 
then,  and  warned  him  that  the  means 
and  men  of  the  chief  ambulance 
were  almost  exhausted. 

'All  right,'  he  said;  'our  traps 
are  in  the  rear.  I'm  only  here  to 
see  the  fray  begin.  I  have  got  the 
Oaserta  hospited  in  order  for  yon.' 
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The  fray  had  already  hegnn,  and 
lasted  for  an  hoar  and  a  half;  then, 
when  real  silence  fell,  and  yon 
missed  the  thnnder  yon  had  scarcely 
heard,  Garibaldi,  in  its  first  panse, 
wrote  in  pencil — a  dram  serving  for 
a  table— the  telegram  that  gladdened 
the  oppressed  and  terrified  the  op- 
pressors in  Enrope, '  Victory  along 
all  the  line.' 

Oar  work  lasted  antil  midnight 
though  all  the  separate  ambulances 
combined,  for  over  all  the  irregular 
ground  lying  between  the  road  and 
ikxe  fortress  the  wounded  of  both 
sides  lay  in  heaps  together  with  the 
dead,  and  when  no  voices  answered 
ours  we  had  to  kneel  and  see 
whether  faintness  or  heemorrhage 
instead  of  death   prevented    their 

When  sure  that  all  the  wounded 
and  all  the  dead  that  could  be  found 
were  brought  in,  the  houses  and  hos- 
pitals of  Sta.  Maria  were  occupied, 
as  it  was  too  late  to  send  on  any 
more  to  Naples,  it  was  decided 
to  leave  a  batch  down  at  a  little 
church  below  S.  Angelo  until  the 
morning. 

But  in  these  days  doctors  and 
officers  proposed  and  Garibaldi  dis- 
posed of  every  item  that  concerned 
his  volunteers.  He  knew  what  was 
the  dodge  of  the  enemy  on  the  mor- 
row and  decided  that  they  should  fall 
into  the  trap  which  they  had  laid  for 
him ;  hence  that  the  ground  should 
be  cleared.  So  after  midnight  we 
received  an  order  to  carry  off  all  the 
wounded  from  the  church.  The 
snarling  drivers  had  to  be  roused, 
and,  what  was  harder,  we  had  to 
turn  the  half-starved,  weary  horses 
out  again  and  bring  in  a  firesh  batch 
of  sixty  wounded;  so  that  night 
passed  into  morning,  when  the 
transports  to  Naples  recommenced. 

The  work  of  getting  and  keeping 
the  hospitals  in  order  was  extremely 
difficult,  owing  to  the  almost  impos- 
sibility of  securing  efficient  nurses. 
Many  ladies  and  women  helped  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  material  was 


sufficient,  food  abundant;  but  the 
so-called  infermieri,  all  paid  men, 
were  about  the  worst  setof  rc^^ues  it 
was  ever  our  lot  to  meet.  When,  to 
the  intense  delight  of  the  wounded, 
Gtiribaldi  came  to  Tiait  them,  he 
ordered  that  they  were  to  have 
everything  that  they  oould  fancy  and 
that  the  doctors  would  allow.  And 
whatever  the  doctors  ordered  we 
saw  prepared.  Every  day  fowls  by 
scores,  pounds  of  beef  and  veal, 
were  put  into  the  canldrona,  hat  the 
soup  tasted  merely  of  salt  wiier, 
and  the  hungry  ones  were  always 
piteously  holding  up  winj^  that 
were  mere  skewers,  and  legs  that 
were  drumsticks.  At  last  our  che- 
mist, some  of  the  doctors,  and  my- 
self kept  a  ride  and  tie  watch,  and 
came  upon  the  larder,  where  the 
'  nurses  *  hid  the  fowls*  breasts  and 
the  consommSj  either  for  sale  or  for 
their  own  consumption. 

Then  the  Sisters  of  'Mjbtcj  were 
summoned,  and  things  went  on  bet- 
ter, only  then  we  hail  to  take  care 
that  the  food  was  distributed  £au*ly, 
whether  the  patient  recited  bis 
rosary  or  no,  and  that  no  poor  fellow 
was  beset  with  priests  unless  he 
wished  to  confess,  which  very  few 
of  our  northern  volanteers  did  wisL 

Later,  pernicious  fever  set  in, 
and  the  director  of  the  Tolnnteer 
hospital  of  S.  Sebastiano,  Dr. 
Morosini,  ordered  large  doses  of 
quinine.  This  the  doctors  or  snr- 
geons  or  nurses  of  the  ambulance 
were  to  administer,  lest  the  patients, 
always  rebellious  against  medicine, 
should  throw  it  away,  aad  all 
performed  their  duiy  fiuthfoUy. 
Several  of  the  patients  died. 
Morosini  said  that  they  could  not 
have  taken  the  quinine  in  the  doses 
he  had  ordered.  This  was  a  chai^ 
too  bitter  to  be  borne.  He  accom- 
panied us  to  our  several  ward^  ex- 
amined the  books  and  the  remaining 
powders,  and  admitted  that  we  were 
not  at  fault.  He  took  away  the  rest  of 
the  powders  andhad  them  analysed. 
The  chemist  of  the  city  who  had 
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the  contract  had  either  put  in  no 
qninine  at  all  or  very  trifling  qaan- 
tities,  thns  deliberately  depriving 
the  poor  fellows  of  their  one  chance 
of  l^e.  He  was  arrested  and  pnt 
on  his  trial,  but  never  condemned. 
Clearly  the  Gamorra  was  as  rife  in 
Naples  then  as  now. 

With  the  Bang's  entry  into  Naples 
Garibaldi,  forbidden  to  go  on  to 
Home,  returned  to  Caprera.  Every- 
thing was  handed  over  to  Pied- 
montese  administration. 

I  only  waited  to  have  my  accounts 
of  the  funds  and  stores  sent  out 
from  England  examined  and  audited; 
Mr.  Henry  Wreford,  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  Dr.  Sims,  Dr.  Bishop, 
and  Dr.  Roskilli,  Madame  Meuri- 
cofPre,  Mrs.  Robert  Whyte,  the 
Princess  Mora,  and  Miss  Durant, 
kindlv  forming  a  committee  for  the 
distribution  of  the  remaining  stores 
and  sums,  and  promising  to  visit 
onr  wounded,  a  promise  faithfully 
j^lfilled.  The  convalescent  were 
sent  for  a  time  to  Sorrento,  where 


Colonel  Maiocchi,  whose  right  arm 
had  been  amputated,  superintended 
them.  Then  we,  too,  quitted  Naples, 
and  so  ended  my  first  ambulance 
campaigpi,  leaving  me  with  the 
sensation  of  having  picked  up  a  few 
words  of  a  foreign  language  by  ear, 
and  the  conviction  that  all  real  drill 
and  training  had  yet  to  come,  to  be 
gained  by  hard  study  of  grammar 
and  syntax. 

Our  surviving  wounded  con- 
sidered that  they  had  been  well 
cared  for;  and  certainly,  when 
I  look  over  the  list  of  amputations 
and  disarticulations  that  succeeded, 
both  as  primary  and  secondary 
operations,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  statistics  of  other  wars,  they  are 
right  so  to  feel.  Victory,  the  being 
surrounded  with  their  own  people, 
the  best  food  that  doctors  would 
allow,  and  moderate  quantities  of 
the  best  wine  that  English  money 
could  purchase,  certainly  assisted 
the  well-done  work  of  the  surgeons . 
and  doctors. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ITALTAN  MASKS. 


SOME  representatiye  of  the  great 
class  of  imprompta  humorists 
has  never  been  wanting  to  Italian 
comedy.  Centuries  ago,  the  Bo- 
mans  knew  their  prototypes,  the 
Mimi  AteUancB,  And  even  the 
growing  serionsness  of  an  i^e 
which  appears  to  rehearse  its  plea- 
sores  as  carefnlly  as  it  prepares  its 
work  is  nnable  to  weigh  down  the 
gaiety,  to  fetter  the  frivolons  fan,  of 
3iese  immortal  children  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  Italian  nature,  on  its 
lighter  side,  is  so  &ithfally  repre- 
sented in  them,  that^  as  long  as  it 
remains  unchanged,  they  must,  we 
imagine,  continue  to  flourish,  they 
must  be  supported  by  it.  The  boyish 
veTrve^  the  want  of  reflection,  which 
long  have  been,  and  even  still  are, 
chs^acteristics  of  the  Venetian  Car- 
nival, are  the  essence  of  the  dis- 
position both  of  the  lounger,  laugh- 
ing in  his  rags,  of  Naples,  Venice, 
or  Milan,  and  of  the  '  maisks,*  the 
national  comedians  whose  scarcely 
varying  jests  have  amused  him  for 
generation  after  generation.  Ar^ 
lecchinoy  Scaramuccia,  TartagUa^ 
live  by  their  thoughtlessness,  tiieir 
little  childish  passions,  their  un- 
hesitating self-satisfaction,  and 
please  because  in  them,  as  in  a 
mirror,  their  spectators  see  them- 
fielves. 

We  have  in  England  our  clowns 
of  the  pantomime  and  the  circus, 
our  street-niggers,  and  some  pro- 
fessedly impromptu  drolls  of  the 
music-halls;  but  these  hold  no- 
thing like  the  rank  of  the  Italian 
masks,  even  now  that  the  regular 
drama,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ma- 
rionettes on  the  other,  have  largely 
invaded  the  territory  of  those  estab- 
lished and  once  artistic  buffoons. 
With  our  stage-history  reaching  up 
to    the    days   of   Shakspeare,   we 


can  hardly  believe  that  acaroelj 
more  than  a  omtorj  ago  ihe  piin- 
oipal  performances  in  the  Venetian 
theatres  were  all  commedia  deW  arie 
— splays  with  improvifled  diabgoe; 
that  it  was  so  reoenil7  that  GoMoni 
brought  into  fashion  comedieB  of 
whicm  the  conversations  as  wdl  as 
the  plots  were  written  out  and 
studied  beforehand.  Niglit  afber 
night,  these  daring  improvisalxm 
would  perform  fresh  pieces,  aft^  a 
study,  often  of  necessity  hasty,  of  the 
scenario  (a  written  aketch  of  the 
plot,  indicating  the  entranoes  and 
exits,  and  the  events  of  each  scene), 
which  was  posted  on  a  'wiag/ 
sometimes  only  an  honror  so  before 
the  play  began ;  and  the  dialogue, 
wanting  though  it  must  have  been  in 
litenuy  finish,  was  not  only  often 
bright  and  sparkling,  bat  o^wh^ 
strictly  consistent  and  in  character. 

Thu  will  seem  impossible,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  noticed  how 
seldom  a  dramatic  author  makes 
all  his  characters  speak  through- 
out consistently,  and  how  few 
actors  can  sufficiently  merge  thdr 
individualiiy  in  that  of  more  than 
a  very  limited  number  of  parts. 
How  it  was  accomplished,  we  will 
explain  in  a  brief  histoiy  of  these 
Italian  masks — their  origin  and  de- 
velopment, their  differences,  the 
creators  of  some  of  the  principal 
types  among  them;  and  we  hope 
that  this  hasty  sketch  of  their 
characteristics  may  send  readers 
both  to  the  charming  plays  of  Gozzi,  ^ 
who  employed  them  most  con. 
stantiy  and  skilfully,  and  to  M. 
Maurice  Sand's  two  luxurious 
volumes  on  Masques  ei  Bauffom, 
wherein  is  traced  elaborately  the 
history  of  each  of  the  stock  charac- 
ters of  Italian  comedy. 

Most  people  know  vaguely  that 


*  The  best  of  these  have  been  well  translated  into  French  by  M.  Alphonse  Bojer. 
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the  Harleqain,  Golnmbine,  GloWn, 
and  Pantaloon  of  our  modem  panto- 
mime had  ancestors  in  Italy,  among 
whom  what  lA  now  a  oonfhsed 
Tnelange  of  practical  joking  had  a 
distinct  plot — ^as,  indeed,  it  had  in 
England  a  hundred  years  ago — ^in 
which  Harlequin  and'  Columbine 
were  lovers,  Pantaloon  an  irascible 
guardian  or  father,  and  Clown  his 
foolish  servant.  Some  English- 
men, in  their  yearly  trip  to  the  Con- 
tinent, may  even  have  seen,  as  we 
ourselves  saw  a  little  while  ago 
in  a  small  town  in  Luxembourg, 
this  earlier  form  of  the  play,  with 
the  Eterlequin  in  a  dress  of  tri- 
angular patches,  and  the  Clown 
entirely  in  white,  with  floured  face, 
his  clothes  cut  very  much  after  the 
Chinese  fashion,  and  his  fun  gain- 
ing greatly  from  his  unvarying 
melancholy. 

There,  however,  their  knowledge 
probably  ends.  They  know  no- 
thing of  the  changes  these  charac- 
ters have  gone  through — of  the 
gradual  transformation  of  Harle- 
quin, from  exactly  what  the  Clown 
iQ  now  to  a  dumb  edition  of  the 
lover  of  the  old  story,  the  Lelio  or 
Orasfio  who  is  now  omitted,  while 
the  Clown  is  introduced  to  fill  the 
place  of  buffoon,  left  vacant  by 
Harlequin's  metamorphosis,  and 
Pantaloon  is  degraded  to  a  humble 
follower  of  the  Cl^wn.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  have  heard  of  the 
old  companions  of  these  —  their 
superiors,  one  might  almost  say — 
Truffaldino^  TaHaglia,  Brighella, 
who  were  yet  in  their  day  (and 
that  no  distant  one)  not  only 
famous  throughout  Italy,  where 
some  of  them  still  survive,  but  per- 
sonally known  and  loved  as  i^  as 
Paris,  where  troupe  after  troupe  of 
Italian  comedians  flourished  for 
years,  rivalling  and  surpassing  the 
one  French  company  of  their  time. 

Now,  the  internal  classification 
of  these  troupes  of  actors,  which  is 
what  we  are  concerned  with,  was 
rather  unusual.    In  a  regular  Eng- 


lish cit  Fr^ch  company^  of  to-day 
we  find  a  leadSng  voan/'a  jetMe 
genders  a  low  comedian,  a  *  walk- 
mg  gentleman,'  and  so  forth ;  we 
say  colloquially,  it  is  true,  that  a 
man  plajs  '  the  Sir  Feter  Teazles^* 
^  ^oieTouehsUmes,*  or  ^iheMermitios,^ 
but  We  do  not  mean  that  Sir  Feier 
is  introduced  in  every  comedy  in 
which  our  actor  appeara-^we  hsotUy 
even  imply  that  all  his  parts  are 
exactly  the  saihe,  much  less  that  he 
only  performs  one  part,-  bearing 
always  the  same  name,  in  play  after 
piay.  Yet  this  is,  odd  as  it  sera^is, 
the  exact  description,  of  the  ^  casts  ' 
of  Italian  cofnmedtd  deW  ^rU ;  each 
play — and,  donsequenidy,-'eacll  dom- 
pany  —  had  its  Afieo(^iim(fy  ^  its 
BrtgheUtty  its  Oapiiand^'ktsd  Fanta- 
lone,  its  Lelio  or  Mavio^  its  Ooitm' 
bina  and  Smeraldina  ;  and!  -  the 
character  of  the  part  never  varied 
as  long  as  it  was  entrusted  to'  the 
same  actor,  no  matter  in  how  many 
pieces  it  appeared.  To  be  sui^, 
Brighella  was  now  a  Grand  Yizier, 
now  a  court  poet,  now  a  thieHsh 
servant;  but  he  was  always  Bri- 
ghella, and  always  the  •  isaine — a 
Bergamesd,  honey-tongnedv  insinu- 
ating,  lying,  and  absolutely  base. 

^d  it  must  be  seen  ihat  in  tbese 
comedies  of  improvisation  thid  was 
the  only  way  to  secure  an3rthibg 
like  an  adequate  presentation  ef 
character.  The  names  need  not 
always-  have  been  the  sam^,  to  be 
sure^— though  this  was  a'h  immense 
assistance  to  the  actors  —  but  the 
constant  i^prodnction  of  strongly, 
marked' types,  with  unval^ying  man- 
nerisms,  was  a  necessity.  The 
actoxv  when  he  had  learnt  from  the 
scenario  what  he  had  to  do,  knew 
exactly  how  he  had  to  do  it,  had  no 
need  to  consider  what  manner  would 
be  most  consistent  with  his  part, 
and  had  not  even  any  trouble  about 
his  di^ss,  which  was  unvarying.  A 
new  type  was  sometimes  added  to 
the  stock  by  a  young  and  original 
a6tor;  <^«iy  slowly  some  of  the  old 
types  were  modified  and  trans- 
3  I  2 
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formed;  but  on  tbe  whole  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  every  actor 
played  in  every  piece  the  same  part 
— it  was  his,  and  he  was  it,  upon 
the  stage,  and  very  likely  sometimes 
off  it. 

These  parts  originally  represented 
the  inhabitants  of  different  cities  or 
provinces.  Jnst  as  we  have  many 
actors  who  always  play  Irishmen, 
an  Italian  company  possessed 
its  Neapolitan,  Tartaglia^  speaking 
the  dialect  and  endowed  with  the 
principal  characteristics  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens;  its  Venetian,  Fania- 
loney  and  representatives  of  most  of 
the  other  Italian  States  or  cities ; 
and  the  descent  of  each  of  the  lead- 
ing masks  might  be  traced  from  the 
typical  inhabitant  of  some  province, 
introdaced  very  often  by  an  actor 
really  coming  from  the  place,  and 
speaking  its  dialect  natnnJly. 

These  characters  were  giadually 
modified  into  the  leading  types  of 
all  comedv — ^the  jealons  old  man, 
the  stnpid  servant,  the  knavish 
valet,  the  pompons  lawyer  or  doc- 
tor; and  their  different  combina- 
tions, in  intrigues  of  more  or  less 
ingenuity,  made  np  all  these  im- 
provised comedies,  which  in  the 
main  greatly  resemble  those  of  most 
early  dramatic  schools — the  Latin, 
the  Spanish,  the  French,  to  some 
extent  a  portion  of  the  English. 
Moliere,  indeed,  and  many  of  the 
French  writers,  imitated  the  Italian 
custom  of  frequent  reproduction  of 
a  character — BganareUe  appears  in 
half-a-dozen  comedies,  MascariUe  in 
three  or  four ;  Jodelet,  OorgihtUy  and 
others  are  repeated  more  than  once. 

The  principal  masks  of  Italian 
comedy  number,  perhaps,  twenty, 
but  these  were  not  all  contemporary. 
Like  all  other  things,  a  mask  was 
created,  grew  popular,  eclipsed 
nearly  all  its  fellows,  then  gradually 
became  fossilised,  lost  its  distinctive 
qualities,  or  retained  them  merely 
as  empty  badges,  and  was  super- 
seded by  characters  whose  fresher 
mannerisms  had  life,  humour,  and 


significance.  Their  exact  dates  of 
creation  and  decay  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  find,  but  we  will  en- 
deavour to  indicate,  as  fkt  as  we 
can,  the  order  in  which  tfaey  became 
popular,  to  suggest  what  may  have 
been  their  origins,  and  to  point  out 
to  what  individual  comedians  they 
chiefly  owed  their  fame. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  older  type, 
as  there  is  none  more  strosf^j 
marked  or  varying  less,  than  // 
Capitano — ^the  Captain  Spezzafer, 
Spavento,  Bodomonte,  whose  name 
was  changed  more  often,  per- 
haps, than  those  of  his  comrades 
(generally,  one  would  think,  for 
tile  sake  of  introducing  some  novel 
and  tremendous  polysyllable),  bnt 
whose  charact<eristics  of  swagger. 
ing,  lying,  and  cowardice  remained 
unchanged  from  century  to  centuiy, 
in  evQry  land  to  which  his  fame 
penetrated.  Captain  Escobombar- 
don  della  Papirotonda  of  Italy  was 
as  like  to  Captain  Matamoros  of 
Spain  as  was  the  Taillebras  or 
Engoulevent  of  France  to  the 
Horribilicribrif az  of  the  Germans ; 
and  we  shall  find  but  little  varia- 
tion, even  in  details,  whether  we 
go  back  to  the  Pirgopolinices  of 
Plautus,  or  cross  the  sea  to  examine 
the  English  Bobadil  and  PistoL 

In  the  commedia  deiW  arte  the 
Captain  appears  perpetuaUj,  always 
boasting  of  his  amazing  achieve- 
ments, always  running  away  when 
there  is  danger,  or  quietly  allowing 
himself  to  be  beaten;  entirdy  in- 
sensible to  shame,  protected  by  a 
thick  hide  of  insensibility,  generally 
poor  and  in  want  of  a  meal,  and 
capable  of  descending  to  any  mean- 
ness to  procure  one ;  interlarding 
his  conversation  with  many  Spanish 
words  of  terrible  sound  and  signifi- 
cation ;  making  love  with  prodigious 
boastfulness  and  very  little  success ; 
finally,  always  tiying  to  cheat,  and 
▼ery  often  cheated  himself.  His 
costume  was  altered  from  time  to 
time,  generally  following  at  some 
distajice  the  changes  of  fiushion. 
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His  early  dress  was  not  nnlike  thai) 
of  the  English  Panch — ^a  doublet 
and  knee-breeches  of  yellow  striped 
with  red,  a  short  scarlet  cloak  lined 
with  yellow  and  embroidered  with 
gold,  red  stockings,  and  yellow 
leather  shoes,  with  large  yellow 
rosettes ;  his  hat  of  reddish  felt, 
with  a  gold  band,  into  which  were 
stack  some  red  cock's  feathers.  At 
first  he  always  wore  a  mask  of 
flesh-colour,  with  a  tremendous  nose 
and  immense  mustachios  ;  but 
later  he  appears  to  have  given  up 
the  mask,  and  endowed  himself  only 
with  a  complexion  of  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary purple. 

His  appearance,  with  these 
gorgeous  garments  something  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  with  a  very 
long  sword  swung  defiantly  at  his 
Bide,  must  have  been  sufficiently 
awe-inspiring ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  language,  left  to  the  inven- 
tion of  a  ready  improvisatore,  would 
not  be  less  terrific.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  parts  which  would  seem 
to  lend  themselves  more  readily  to 
this  species  of  comedy  than  that  of 
the  braggart  and  coward.  One  can 
imagine  an  audience  hanging  upon 
and  cheering  the  successive  boastful 
stories  as  a  clever  comedian  im- 
provised them,  trying  ever  to  cap 
himself — '  I  took  the  Sultan  of 
Trebizonde  by  the  beard  and 
dragged  him  through  his  camp  a 
prisoner,  striking  down  his  guards 
with  my  disengaged  hand.  When 
I  reached  my  tent,  my  cuirass 
bristled  with  numberless  arrows — 
you  would  have  taken  me  for  a 
porcupine !  Ha !  The  sound  of 
my  name  overthrows  walls,  wins 
battles,  puts  armies  to  flight,' — and 
so  forth,  his  stories  growing  ever 
more  impossible,  and  of  grander 
imagination. 

All  sorts  of  disaster  happen  to 
the  nnlucky  man ;  in  play  after  play 
he  is  exposed,  beaten,  made  a  laugh- 
ing-stock just  after  he  has  been 
bragging  of  his  courage,  his  strength, 
or  his  ^>od  fortune  among  ladies. 


Arlecchino  makes  fun  of  him, 
Flavio  cheats  him,  and  it  is 
but  very  rarely  that  after  all  his 
troubles  he  is  allowed  to  wed  the 
lady  of  his  love.  We  need  not  de- 
scribe him  at  greater  length — his 
character  is  as  old  as  the  stage 
itself:  from  the  Huanehango  of  a 
rough  old  comedy  by  Peele  to  the 
Wellington  de  Boots  of  the  present 
day,  the  drama  has  never  been  with- 
out  its  swaggering  soldier,  fierce  in 
appearance,  more  remarkable  for 
invention  than  veracity,  and  always 
in  the  end  publicly  discomfited. 

As  old  as  n  Oapitano,  however  old 
he  be,  and  varying  less  frequently 
in  name,  if  perhaps  more  in  cha- 
racter, Arlecchino  claims  attention 
as  the  buffoon,  the  butt,  the  wit,  the 
satirist  of  many  centuries  and  of 
half-a-dozen  countries.  He  is  some- 
times thought  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  negro,  and  his  black  mask 
makes  the  supposition  not  unlikely : 
if  so,  his  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  modern  'Christy 
Minstrels'  become  extremely  in- 
teresting. Whether,  however,  his 
face  was  naturally  black,  or  was 
darkened  as  a  disguise,  its  colour 
and  a  coat  of  many  patches  have 
distinguished  Harlequin  and  his 
ancestors  from  the  time  of  the 
Komans,  according  to  a  passage 
from  Apuleius,  quoted  by  M.  Sand, 
to  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  said 
that  his  present  mask  has  a  doubly 
classic  origin,  having  been  copied 
by  Michael  Angelo  from  that  of  an 
antique  satyr. 

The  variations  in  the  costume  of 
Arlecchino  have  corresponded  to 
some  extent  with  the  changes  in 
his  character.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
extant  descriptions  of  him,  we  find 
that  he  was  wont  to  wear  a  jacket 
open  in  front,  and  fastened  with 
shabby  ribbons;  pantaloons  tight 
to  the  figure,  covered  with  patches 
of  different  colours  sewn  on  at 
random — ^the  jacket  also  being  of 
patchwork — no  linen,  a  cap  slashed 
after  the   fashion  of  the   time  of 
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Francis  I.,  a  girdle  and  a  wooden 
sword;  his  beard  was  stiff  and 
black,  and  he  wore  the  nsnal  black 
half-mask.  This  was  his  costnme 
during  the  sixteenth  oentnrr,  and 
had  probably  changed  little  for 
many  years  ;  bnt  later — speaking 
roughly,  one  may  say  about  the 
year  1670 — ^it  became  modified,  and 
assumed  the  appearance  it  still 
bears,  except  that  the  spangles,  now 
worn  chiefly  in  England,  are  a 
much  later  addition.  The  dress 
was  made  to  fit  closely  all  over, 
and  consisted  entirely  of  lozenge- 
shaped  patches  of  different  colours. 
The  bat  of  wood  and  the  mask 
were  retained,  and  another  badge 
of  the  character — a  hare's  tail,  the 
symbol  of  cowardice,  attached  to 
the  hat — was  still  generally  worn  ; 
bnt  all  the  rest  was  brighter  and 
more  dapper. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  is 
easily  seen.  They  typified  the  al- 
terafion  of  the  character  from  a 
loutish  Merry  Andrew,  to  be  laughed 
at,  to  a  graceful  and  debonair  wit, 
to  be  laughed  with.  First  of 
all,  Arlecchino  seems  to  have  en. 
deavoured  to  raise  laughter  by  ex- 
traordinary contortions,  by  buf- 
foonery of  the  most  extravagant 
kind ;  but  soon  after  —  perhaps, 
indeed,  at  the  same  time — he  showed 
himself,  in  his  sayings  and  doings, 
a  type  of  the  folly  of  his  native 
place,  Bergamo  (whence  also  came 
Brighella,  sometimes  called  his 
brother),  which  seems  at  one  time 
to  have  been  the  Gotham  of  Italy. 
He  was  at  this  period,  in  the 
most  exact  sense  of  the  word,  a 
*  Zany ' — Zarmi,  the  Italians  called 
both  him  and  Brighella — a  naive, 
child-like  fool,  ignorant  and  clumsy, 
and  yet  with  a  certain,  almost  acci- 
dental, wit  and  grace.  His  greed, 
his  helplessness,  his  perpetual  mis- 
takes, never  destroy  our  sympathy  ; 
we  cannot  treat  him  as  a  responsible 
being — ^he  would  laugh  away  our  an- 
ger with  the  charm,  the  inaoudancej 
traditional  with  the  Irish  peasant. 


From  this  character  to  that  of 
the  professed  wit,  the  change,  tboush 
gradual,  id  comprehensible  enoo^: 
place  the  Court  jester  (or  even  tlie 
English  circus-clown  of  to-day)  b^ 
tween  the  two,  and  the  process  of 
transformation  is  at  once  pkii. 
Later  still  Arlecchino  became  ibe 
brilliant  and  witly  lover,  the  berool 
the  story;  and  even  before  this 
transformation  was  entirely  con- 
summated, we  are  told  that  Anfomo 
Yicentini,  one  of  the  most  fimons 
of  harlequins,  was  wont  to  introdioe 
every  now  and  then  scenes  of  psihw 
— Sn  the  midst  of  the  kogfater 
which  his  antics  caused,  saddenlj 
drawing  tears  &om  all  that  Meld 
him.' 

This    Ticentini,    however,   pre- 
served the  alternation  of  pesant- 
like  stupidity— K>flen   joined  to  a 
rough    outspoken  honesty  — with 
his  wit;  the  parts  he  was  fondest 
of  playing  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  been  not  unlikethe  ZekidHme- 
spun  type  of  character  in  English 
comedy,  with  a   dash,  let  us  say, 
of  Sancho  Panza,  or  even  ai  Sam 
Weller.     He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1683,  at  Yicenza;  and,  goinc^  with 
an  Italian  troupe  to  Pans  when  he 
was  thirty-four,  made  his  assumed 
name,  Thcmassin,  famous  there  nntil 
his  death  in  1 739.     It  is  an  odd  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  individual 
talent,  and  of  the  tendency  of  un- 
critical admirers  to  confound  aman's 
mannerisms  with  his  menta^  thit, 
in  spite  of  Vicentini*s  success  in  bia 
own  country,  it  was  greatly  fesred 
that  he  would  fail  in  Paris,  simply 
because  he  had  a  good  voice,  and 
his  illustrious  predecessor,  Bianco- 
lelli,  had  taught  the  public  to  prefer 
a  bad  one !     However,  it  was  inge- 
niously arranged  that  the  pieoe  in 
which  he  made  his  debvi  shooid 
begin  with  a  long  scene  in  dumb- 
show,  in  which  Harlequin  was  a 
sleepy  servant,  ineffectualiy  waked 
half-ardosen  times  by  his  master; 
and  Vicentini  had  firmly  estabKshed 
himself  in  the  fikvour  of  the  audienoe 
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before  tkey  had  disooTered  that  lie 
spoke  clearly  and  naturally,  instead 
of  in  a  oraoked  falsetto ! 

Ginseppe^Domenico  Biancolelli, 
the  most  celebrated,  perhaps,  of  all 
harlequins,  was  a  man  of  letters 
and  of  genuine  talent.  He  was  born 
in  1640,  at  Bologna,  of  parents  both 
of  them  members  of  the  stock  com- 
pany of  the  theatre  of  that  town ; 
an  actor  from  his  childhood,  he  had 
achieved  more  than  Italian  fame 
before.  In  1659  he  left  the  troupe 
of  Tabarini,  at  Vienna,  to  appear  in 
Paris.  Here  he  established  himself 
at  once  as  the  only  rival  of  Locatelli, 
the  great  Trivelino  (a  sort  of  harle- 
quin) of  his  time ;  and  after  Loca- 
telli's  death  was  himself  unrivalled. 
He  became  a  great  favourite  with 
Louis  XIY.,  imd  said  one  or  two 
very  neat  things  to  that  monarch. 
Thus,  Louis  noticed  once  at  supper 
that  Biancolelli's  eyes  regarded  a 
plate  of  partridge  very  attentively. 
'  Que  Von  donne  ce  plat  a  Domimquey* 
said  the  King. 

*  Et  les  jperdrix  aussi?*  asked 
Bianoolelli. 

*  Et  ies  perdria  a^ussi,*  And  the 
harlequin  got  them,  as  well  as  the 
plate— which  was  a  gold  one. 

It  i9  of  Biancolelli  that  first  was 
told  the  story — ^which  may  weU 
have  happened  to  more  comedians 
than  one — of  the  harlequin  who, 
consulting  a  doctor  who  did  not 
know  him,  was  advised  to  go  to  the 
theatre  to  see  himself!  If,  how- 
ever, this  tale,  told  of  so  many  later 
harlequins  (the  English  Rich 
among  them),  belonged  of  right 
to  Biancolelli,  it  wo^d  ill  become 
him  to  objecty  for  a  more  unblushing 
adapter  of  venerable  jests  than  him- 
self never  lived;  he  was  actually 
^uilhr  of  using,  in  some  piece  in 
which  he  appeared,  the  school-boy 
story  of  'the  man  who,  having  a 
house  to  sell,  carried  with  him  a 
brick  as  a  sample  \ ' 

Evariste  Gherardi,  bom  at  Prato, 
in  Tuscany,  and  Carlo  Bertinazzi, 
of  Turin,  were  the  most  fifunous  of 


the  successors  of  Biancolelli.  The 
latter  was  warmly  praised  by  Gar^ 
rick  himself;  the  former  was  so 
subHmely  conscious  of  his  own 
merits  tibat  he  needed  no  other 
praise.  Hear  his  attempt  to  dis- 
guise his  child-like  vanity,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Arlecchino  that  we  need 
not  wonder  at  his  success  in  the 
role.  *  If  I  were  a  man  to  be  ren- 
dered vain  by  the  talents  which 
nature  has  given  me  for  the  stage 
— whether  in  masked  or  unmasked 
parts,  in  leading  rotes,  serious  or 
comic— I  should  be  able  sufficiently 
to  gratify  my  amour  propre,  I 
might  say  that  I  did  more  as  a 
beginner,  on  my  first  appearance, 
thaji  could  the  most  illustrious 
actors  after  twenty  years'  practice, 
and  in  their  ripest  manhood.  But 
I  protest  that,  fEur  from  having  ever 
been  puffed  up  by  these  rare  advan- 
tages, I  have  always  looked  upon 
them  as  the  effects  of  my  good  lor- 
tune,  and  never  as  the  consequences 
of  my  merit ! ' 

The  last  stage  of  the  transforma- 
tions of  Harlequin,  in  which  he  ap- 
X>ears  as  little  more  than  a  graceful 
dancer,  was  reached  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  there  seems  little 
chance  of  any  revival  of  his  earber 
glories.  Still,  it  would  be  rash  to- 
predict  the  disappearance  of  a  cha- 
racter which  has  existed  so  man^ 
hundred  years;  and  it  is  always, 
possible  that  some  eccentric  genius 
may  animate  anew  the  soulless  form 
of  Arlecchino. 

Truffaldino^  originally  only  one 
of  the  types  of  the  lying  and  witty 
valet  (probably  varying  little  from 
Brighella  and  Scapino),  became 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  species  of  harlequin*. 
The  most  famous  TruffaJdino  was- 
Sacchi,  the  head  of  the  Venetian 
troupe  which  produced  the  cele« 
brated  /Series  of  Carlo  Oozzi :  his 
scenes  were  never  written — some- 
times, indeed,  '  Truffaldino  enters, 
then  goes,'  was  the  simple  stage 
direction,  and  Sacchi  was  left  to  fill 
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in  both  dialogue  and  action  at  his 
will.  Some  specimens  of  his  style, 
however,  exist.  The  following  is 
not  a  bad  one :  '  I  am  a  foundling — 
let  me  think  over  my  fiekmily  tree  a 
moment!  There's  certainly  some 
probability  that  I  am  the  son  of  a 
king,  for  I  have  always  felt  that 
blood  of  a  superior  quality  ran  in 

my  veins I  was  once 

captured  by  pirates,  and  sold  as  a 
slave.  The  Turks,  seeing  signs  of 
noble  birth  all  over  me,  would  not 
take  less  than  fifty  filippos  as  my 
price.  My  purchaser,  having  tried 
me  at  various  kinds  of  work,  and 
found  how  much  my  regal  spirit 
despised  them  all,  sold  me  again  for 
fifty  pounds.  My  next  purchaser 
exchanged  me  for  an  ass.  In  time 
I  became  so  celebrated  for  my  con- 
tempt of  all  occupations,  except 
that  of  eating,  that  the  last  buyer 
sold  me  again  for  seven-and-twenty 
shilliugs.  Finally,  I  was  decorated 
with  a  kick  on  the  seat  of  honotir, 
and  thus  left>  with  glory  and  re- 
pute, the  state  of  slavery.' 

Of  Trivelino  we  need  only  say 
that  he  was  a  species  of  harlequin, 
with  a  costume  somewhat  varying 
from  the  ordinary  type — ^looser,  and 
perhaps  less  formal,  with  a  guitar  in 
place  of  the  bat.  It  was  under  this 
name  that  Biancolelli  played. 

Associated  with  Harlequin  in  the 
oldest  commedia  delV  arte,  as  now 
in  the  modem  pantomime,  was  the 
Paniahne,  who,  except  that  origin- 
ally he  was  sometimes  a  dignified 
and  venerable  old  gentleman,  may 
be  said  to  have  altered  but  little  in 
tho  course  of  centuries.  Always 
the  type  of  old  age,  in  whatever 
play  be  appeared,  he  now  and  then 
represented  its  nobler  character- 
istics— simplicity,  honesty,  candour 
— but  much  more  often  showed  the 
qualities  that  make  it  contemptible ; 
was  the  dotard,  avaricious,  cunning. 


amorous,  and  vain,  who  has  figured 
in  all  comedy  from  Aristopb&Bes 
downwards.  Pantalonewasalw&vB 
a  Venetian,  and  very  often  a  mer. 
chant — ^sometimes  rich,  BometiiDeB 
very  poor — ^who  was  the  fieilber  of 
two  marriageable  girls,  as  the  stage 
merchant  still  so  frequently  is. 
That  these  girls  and  t^^  lovers, 
aided  by  the  invariable  valet  asd 
soubrette,  perpetually  plagued  wd 
cheated  him,  we  need  hardlj  saj; 
filial  obedience  is  a  virtue  r&relj 
insisted  upon  in  the  drama— except, 
possibly,  on  the    modem  fna^ 


According  to  Rioooboni,  the&- 
vourite  type  of  Pantalone  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centnij 
was  a  simple  and  npright  old  man, 
constantly  in  love,  and  as  oonstantlj 
the  dupe  of  a  rival,  a  serrant,  or 
his  mistress ;  but  it  hardly  seems 
likely  that,  having  placed  an  old 
man  in  such  a  position,  a  dramatist 
of  that  period  would  not  heigbten 
the  comedy  of  the  situation  as  mneii 
as  possible,  by  making  him  in  evoy 
way  ridiculous.  And  PasqnaJ^ 
Coraelio,  Facanappa,  Casaandro, 
and  II  Biscegliese,  who  may  all  be 
classed  with  Pantalone— of  whom, 
indeed,  only  two  can  be  said  to  be  in 
any  way  different  types — were  alio! 
them  much  more  frequently  foolish 
and  contemptible,  than  in  anj  waj 
redeemed  by  worthier  qualities. 

The  two  among  Aem  that  to 
some  extent  stand  out — Cassandro 
and  II  Biscegliese^do  so  in  Tirfcae 
of  the  invariability  of  their  charac- 
ters, not  of  their  great  originally. 
Pantalone  might  well  he  ezactJj 
like  either,  without  changing  hi* 
name;  but  Gassandro  conld  onlj 
be  like  one  particular  kind  of  Pm- 
talone — ^miserly  above  all  things, 
irascible,  unscrupulous,  and  ^ 
ning*--and  H  Biscegliese  was  al- 
ways the  typical  inhabitant  of  the 


•  This  was  Gassandro  in  his  most  famous  period  (beginning  in  1732);  originBlly. 
strange  as  it  seems,  he  was  created  to  All  the  part  of  the  serions  latW  in  tliof» 
pieces  in  which  Pantalone  was  used  as  the  ridiculous  old  man. 
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little  town  after  which  ho  was 
named ;  speaking  its  curions,  whin- 
ing dialect,  and  preserving  all  its 
rustic  prejudices;  slow,  bigoted,  and 
dull,  bat  always  honest  and  unso- 
phisticated. 

As  companion  of  Pantalone,  we 
often  find  a  personage  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character — II  Dottore  (gene- 
rally a  doctor  of  laws,  or  a  man  of 
science ;  not  often  an  ordinary 
M.D.).  He  is  a  Bolognese,  and 
usually  bears  the  name  of  Graziano, 
or  Baloardo  Grazian.  Another  type, 
created  a  little  later — the  former 
dates  from  1560 — was  called  Ba- 
lanzoni  Lombarda,  but  probably 
differed  only  from  Graziano  in  de- 
tails resulting  irom  the  mannerisms 
of  Bernardino  and  Boderigo  Lom- 
bardi,  his  creators ;  except,  indeed, 
that  he  was  nearly  always  a  doctor 
of  medicine. 

II  Dottore  was  a  pedant,  a  per- 
petual chatterer,  sometimes  really 
learned,  sometimes  an  ignorant  im- 
postor ;  he  interlarded  all  his  sen- 
tences with  scraps  of  Latin,  or  with 
classical  allusions  generally  entirely 
misapplied.  He  was  an  admirable 
contrast  to  the  Harlequin,  or  to 
the  Scaramuccia,  with  whom  he 
often  had  scenes  of  discussion  of 
scientific  subjects — his  pedantry 
and  the  naiVe  ignorance  of  his 
interlocutor  coming  into  contact, 
generally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter. 

His  appearance  may  easily  be 
guessed.  He  was  clad  always  in 
black,  wearing  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  about  1650 
a  long  legal  robe,  but  afterwards  a 
shorter  and  less  imposing  garment. 
He  wore  a  black  half-mask,  and 
bis  cheeks  were  generally  of  the 
deepest  purple — ^a  somewhat  un- 
feeling allusion,  it  is  said,  to  a  wine- 
mark  on  the  face  of  an  advocate  at 
Bologna. 

The  Notary,  who  generally  made 
his  appearance  in  the  last  scene  of 
an  Italian  comedy,  was  a  smaller 
edition  of  the  Doctor.     Pompous, 


stout,  and  spectacled,  he  entered 
with  rejoicing  to  draw  up  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  the 
happy  lovers,  his  joy  arising  not 
merely  from  the  prospect  of  the 
handsome  fee  he  was  to  pocket,  but 
from  the  hope  of  wedding  festivi- 
ties to  come,  at  which  he  should 
assuredly  be  of  all  the  guests  most 
constant  to  the  bottle  and  the  well- 
filled  dishes. 

The  mention  of  these  characters 
brings  naturally  to  the  mind  that 
of  Tartaglia,  who,  though  one  of 
the  four  regular  *  masks '  of  Italian 
comedy  (the  other  three  were 
Brighella,  Tm&ldino,  and  Pan- 
talone), did  not  in  point  of  fact 
wear  a  mask  at  all,  unless  his  enor- 
mous blue  spectacles  might  be  held 
to  take  the  place  of  one.  He  did 
not  generally  fill  a  very  important 
part,  but  his  characteristics  were 
very  clearly  defined ;  they  were, 
indeed,  so  strongly  marked  that, 
while  they  rendered  him  exceed- 
ingly amusing  for  a  time,  they 
would  have  become  wearisome  and 
annoying  had  he  appeared  in  many 
long  scenes.  Ee  stammered  fright- 
fidly — this  was  the  chief  of  them  ; 
and  this,  added  to  his  strong 
Neapolitan  accent,  would  have 
made  him  unendurable  had  he 
played  a  character  of  any  promi- 
nence ;  but  as  the  notary,  the  judge, 
or  the  apothecary,  appearing  only  in 
a  brief  scene  or  two,  he  made  great 
merriment  with  his  hesitating  and 
yet  pompous  stupidity. 

Tartaglia  is  properly  very  large 
and  very  fat,  with  a  defiant  ex- 
pression which  covers  the  most 
enormous  cowardice.  Beltrani,  of 
Verona,  said  to  have  been  his 
creator,  dressed  him  in  a  green 
jacket  with  a  few  yellow  stripes, 
short  green  pantaloons,  and  a  great 
white  collar ;  his  face  was  always 
beardless,  and  his  head  bald.  To- 
day, however,  he  wears  a  large 
white  periwig  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  three-cornered 
hat  and  the  coat  of  the  same  period, 
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the  coat  being  always  green, 
Tartaglia's  distinctiYe  colour. 

It  is  difficnlt  to  give  any  ezam« 
plee  of  the  wit  of  a  character  to 
whose  sayings  a  stammer  so  often 
gave  their  principal  point,  some- 
times simply  by  the  droU  effect 
which  this  involnntaiy  hesitation 
always  has  (when  it  is  not  painful), 
sometimes  by  dwelling  on  or  iter- 
ating one  syllable  or  word,  so  as 
to  prodnce  a  sort  of  pnn,  and 
sometimes  by  emphasising  in  a 
similar  way  some  word  containing 
a  political  or  personal  allusion.  For 
a  *hit'  of  the  last  sort  Tartaglia 
was  once  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  a  week,  and  by  a  cruel  prohibi- 
tion from  wearing  for  a  month  his 
&vourite  blue  spectacles. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  three 
out  of  the  four  masks  which  ap- 
peared regularly  in  almost  eyery 
one  of  the  comedies  deW  arte.  At 
least  as  important  as  any  is  the 
fourth,  Brighella,  originally  the 
'  villain  of  the  piece,'  and  if  after- 
wards a  little  less  entirely  repulsive, 
always  quite  without  redeeming 
qualities.  At  first  he  would  stab 
you  in  the  back,  not  only  *  as  soon 
as  look  at  you,'  but  a  great  deal 
sooner ;  he  betmyed  women,  picked 
pockets,  lied  incessantly,  and  fled 
from  any  man  who  was  not  too  old 
to  fight,  or  a  greater  coward  than 
himself.  As  time  went  on,  he  left 
off  assassinating,  and  perhaps  be- 
came more  amusing ;  but  never 
ceased  to  be  the  most  obsequious, 
insinuating,  honey  -  tongned  of 
scoundrels.  He  was  originally  a 
Bergamese — ^sometimes,  as  we  hare 
said,  he  is  called  the  brother  of 
Arlecchino — and  his  earlier  dress, 
of  white  linen  bordered  with  green, 
was  meant  to  show  that  he  was 
from  the  country;  but  his  nature 
is  so  essentially  that  of  the  polished 
villain  of  cities,  that,  as  is  always 
the  case,  his  costume  in  time  ¥ras 
modified  to  suit  it.  In  its  most 
modem  form  it  has  to  a  certain 
extent  lost  its  significance,  and  is 


more  a  comic  mixture  of  ganneBls 
of  different  periods  than  the  chanMv. 
teristic  costume  it  once  was.  It  is 
still,  however,  white  bordered  with 
green;  and  the  half-mjusk,  frctn 
beneath  which  a  moaatache  of  ma- 
licious curl  peeps  forth,  is  atiU  of  a 
dark  brown  or  olive  green. 

Of  the  company  of  Antonio 
Sacchi,  for  which  Carlo  Goaxi  wrote 
his  famous  fairy  pla^8«  the  Bri- 
gheUa,  Atanasio  Zanoni,  was  among 
the  most  prominent  memhera, 
though  the  Truffaldino  was  Saechi 
himself,  the  Tartaglia  FiorilH  (sud 
to  have  been  unrivalled  in  the 
character),  and  the  Pantalone,  the 
celebrated  Darb^.  Of  aU  the  parts 
which  Gozzi  wrote  for  Zanoni,  pei^ 
haps  the  best  and  most  ar^g;inal 
was  that  in  UAngelUmo  Beiverde^ 
where  Brighella  is  a  oonri  poet, 
perpetually  composing  doggrel 
▼erse,  and  always  on  the  look-out 
to  make  sure  of  a  good  place  in  the 
will  of  his  aged  mistroas.  Queen 
Tartagliona,  mother  of  Tartagha. 
It  is  satisfi&ctory  to  be  able  to  add 
that  his  cunning  meets  with  the 
fullest  punishment — at  the  end  of 
the  play  he  is  transformed  into  a 
donl^y. 

This  Zanoni,  like  several  of  the 
greatest  of  Itidian  masked  actors, 
was  a  highly  educated  man.  He 
entered  Sacchi's  Venetian  tzonpe 
partly  from  a  love  of  the  stage,  and 
partly,  we  may  gueas,  from  anoth^^ 
love,  for  he  subsequently  married 
his  manager's  sister.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  exquisite  delivery, 
his  gpsce,  animation,  and  finesse, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  impron^u 
repartees.  Like  many  stage  vil- 
lains, he  was  off  the  stage  the  most 
inoffensive  and  popular  of  men. 

Bdtrame  and  Fenocohio  were 
little  moro  than  variations  of  Bri- 
ghella ;  and  a  name  which  Moliere 
has  made  moro  widely  known  than 
any,  perhaps,  that  we  have  men- 
tioned— Seapino — ^was  used  for  a 
type  almost  identical,  except  that  it 
was  moro  the  meny  and  cunning 
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ralety  less  the  dangerous  Tillain. 
3is  character  was  fixed,  if  not  ab- 
iolntely  created,  bj  Angelo  Beolco, 
inmamed  Razzaate,  one  of  the  most 
orilHant  of  Italian  writers  of  comedy ; 
Bvho  also  was  the  first  exactly  to 
iefine  Arlecchino,  Pantalone,  and 
D  Dottore.  Rnzzante's  plays  were 
w^ritten  entirely  in  varions  provin- 
cial dialects,  and  he  himself  always 
played  the  principal  character — a 
peasant,  who  varied,  like  the  crea- 
tions of  the  English  Bobson,  from 
tlie  merest  bnffoon  to  an  almost 
tragic  compound  of  Tnstic  power 
and  passion. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  de- 
scribe and  distinguish  between  the 
innnAierable  clowns  or  comic  ser- 
irants,  who  may  be  said  to  range 
from  Scapinoto  the  Italian  counter- 
pe.rt  of  our  Jack  Pudding  or  Merry 
Andrew.  Many  of  the  later  ones 
do  not  belong  to  the  class  of 
*  masks '  at  all ;  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  true  commedixi 
deW  a/rte ;  of  these  we  need  only 
mention  the  names — Stenterello  (a 
TuscBXi),Oianduja  (aPiedmontese), 
Meneghino  (of  Milan),  ^Zacometo, 
formerly  Momoh  (of  Venice) — and 
characterise  thdm  genenJly  as 
either  types  of  foolish  countrymen, 
or  the  half-witted  jesters  who  are 
still,  at  English  fairs,  the  com- 
panions of  professors  of  magic. 

Earlier  than  most  of  these,  but 
not  greatly  differing  from  them, 
v^ere  the  Bertoldos,  Pagliaecios, 
and  Peppe-Nappas,  who  were  all 
very  like  the  French  Pierrot ;  and 
the  better  known  Tdbarino  was  of 
the  same  class,  though  he  developed 
later  into  a  sort  of  burlesque  Cagli- 
ostro — ^but  a  Cagliostro  of  the  mar- 
ket-place and  the  fair,  lien  eniendu. 
His  jests  are  still  the  stock-in-trade 
of  every  booth-buffoon,  though, 
indeed,  he  probably  succeeded  to 
many  of  them  by  inheritance.  It 
is  he  who  teaches  us  to  make  fifty 
pairs  of  shoes  in  haJf-an-hour — by 
cutting  off  the  tops  of  fifty  pairs  of 
boots ;  who  shows  that  invalids  are 


the  persons  that  behave  most  dis* 
respectfully  to  doctors — because 
they  always  put  out  their  tongues 
at  them ;  ana  who  tells  us  how  to 
play  a  hundred  mischievous  tricks^ 
not  all  remarkable  for  decorum. 
In  ^t,  his  jokes  are  very  muck 
the  jokes  of  Harlequin  at  one  stage 
of  his  development ;  and  there  is  no 
real  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn 
between  certain  stages  of  Scapino, 
Piero,  Arlecchino,  Bertoldo,  Taba- 
rino,  Stenterello,  Truffaldino,  and 
Pagliacdo,  except  that  of  differing 
dialects  and  periods. 

Between  all  these  and  Seara^ 
muceia  (and  his  brethren,  Pasquino 
and  Pasquariello)  there  is  a  certain 
difference;  it  is  not  great,  but  it 
exists,  as  the  distinct  variation 
from  their  dress  shows.  Scara- 
muccia  is  always  clothed  entirely 
in  black,  and  his  face  is  ghastly 
white ;  he  is  a  valet,  certaiiuy,  but 
his  character  bears  at  least  as  strong* 
a  likeness  to  that  of  H  Gapitano  aa 
to  Pagliaccio's.  He  is  boastful  and 
amorous  (with  unvarying  want  of 
success),  and  traces  his  descent 
from  a  royal  family,  owner  of 
many  magnificent  countries  not  to 
be  found  in  any  map. 

Of  the  stock  lovers  of  Italian 
comedy  —  Lelio,  Orazioy  ladbeUa^ 
Fwranetta — we  need  not  speak,  nor 
of  the  soubrettes  Gohimbina  and 
Betta  ;  lovers  and  chambermaids 
are  much  the  same  all  the  world 
over.  There  remains  to  be  noticed 
one  other  mask,  popular  alike 
among  the  ancient  Eomans,  the 
Italians  of  to-day,  and  in  a  humbler 
form  the  English — a  character  en- 
tirely depraved,  and  yet  universally 
loved;  a  wife-beater,  a  murderer, 
and  a  mocker,  adored  of  all  wives 
and  children — Pulcinella,  Polichi- 
nelle,  Punch.  He  was  not  the 
associate  of  what  we  may  call  the 
classical  masks — ^Brighelfa  and  the 
rest — but  we  find  him  often  with 
Scaramuccia,  and  often  the  centre 
and  chief  character  of  pieces  com- 
posed expressly  for  him.     His  cos- 
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tame  varied  greatlj,  thon^h  he  was 
always  distingaished  hy  toe  hump- 
back, the  protuberant  belly,  and 
the  immense  nose  of  to-day ;  he 
was  now  clothed  in  gandy  yellow, 
red,  and  bine;  now  entirely  in 
white  (always  a  favourite  costume 
with  Italian  jesters)  ;  sometimes  he 
would  wear  a  cocked  hat,  sometimes 
an  almost  flat  cap  of  many  colours ; 
now  and  then  a  long  nondescript 
head-dress  something  like  a  night- 
cap; even  his  half-mask  and  his 
stick  he  did  not  always  carry ;  yet 
he  always  stood  apart  from  the 
crowd  of  jesters,  even  in  Naples, 
where  he  least  resembled  our  Eng- 
lish Punch,  who  has  perbaps  pre- 
served the  characteristics  of  the 
original  Soman  Maccus  more  closely 
than  any  other  of  his  descendants. 

It  must  be  said,  though,  that 
Pulcinella  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  Punch.  He  is  not 
nearly  so  cruel  as  the  old  rascal  of 
our  pnppet-shows ;    he  is    slower 


generally  in  his  movements  and 
speech,  having,  indeed,  in  some 
Italian  cities  an  indolent,  sleepj 
delivery,  which  gives  a  finesh  point 
to  his  bitter  sayings;  with  less 
active  wickedness,  he  has  the  addi- 
tional vice  of  laziness,  of  which  no 
one  ever  accused  our  energe^c 
wielder  of  the  wooden  weapon. 

At  heart,  though,  Palcinella  is 
Punch  as  essentialij  as  oar  English 
clown  is  the  original  Italian  Arlec- 
chino,  our  Bobadil  the  Gapiiano. 
Italy  is  the  native  land  ol  the 
masks,  and  all  other  coontries  sre 
her  imitators.  The  oonjnror  of  the 
country  fair,  the  cheap-jack  of  the 
village-green,  even  tho  showman, 
whose  Pan-pipes  and  drum  proclaini 
the  coming  of  Punch  and  Jndy — 
purveyors  of  wit  and  practical  fun 
for  uncultivated  minds — are  humble 
cousins  of  the  same  familj  as  the 
masks  of  Italian  extemporaneous 
comedy. 

Edwabd  Bose. 
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rthe  news  that  a  great  battle  had 
been  fought  by  English  sol- 
diers, not  on  some  distant  Asian  or 
Indian  field,  but  in  the  very  heart 
of  onr  island,  in  which  the  killed 
and  wonnded  amounted  to  more 
than  seven  thousand  men,  were 
flashed  through  the  wires  of  the 
telegraph,  the  intelligence  would 
stir  the  nation  to  the  very  heart. 
It  would  produce  a  temporary 
stupor.  It  would  take  hours  before 
we  could  realise  the  magnitude  of 
the  loss.  But  when  calm  had  to 
some  extent  returned,  and  when 
the  most  cruel  doubts  of  personal 
anxiety  had  been  solved,  one  general 
and  widespread  feeling  would  be 
common  to  us  all.  We  should  ask 
— supposing  victory  to  have  been 
on  our  side — what  object  had  been 
secured  by  the  carnage  ?  What 
was  the  practical,  material  gain, 
every  man  would  inquire,  for  wiich 
so  much  suffering  had  been  bravely 
encountered  P  And  in  making  such 
an  inquiry  it  would  not  be  of  money 
that  we  should  think.  It  would  not 
be  of  territory,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  preservation  of  the  unstained 
sanctity  of  our  native  soil  was  con- 
cerned. It  would  rather  be  ques- 
tioned what  was  the  gain  to  the 
national  honour ;  impersonating 
nnder  that  phrase  the  defence  of 
our  land,  our  homes,  and  our  fami- 
lies, and  the  rolling  back,  at  least 
to  a  very  distant  future,  of  the 
black  menace  of  war. 

Some  feeling  of  this  kind  must 
have  attended  on  tbe  arrival  of 
tidings  of  the  events  of  that  brief 
and  glorious  campaign,  fought  earlv 
in  the  present  century,  which 
secured  to  England,  and  to  a  great 
extent  to  Europe,  forty  years  of 
peace.  The  British  and  Hanoverian 
troops  engaged    in   the   battle  of 


Waterloo  had  2,432  killed  and 
9,528  wounded  on  that  hardly  con- 
tested field.  At  Quatre  Bras  Wei- 
lington  lost  350  killed  and  2,380 
wounded.  Thus  we  may  say,  in 
round  numbers,  that  the  price  of 
blood  paid  by  England  for  the  e£Pbrt 
which  finally  crushed  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  3,000  lives  and  the  laceration 
of  12,000  men.  This  was  the  price 
we  paid  for  a  repose  of  forty 
years.  The  rate,  thus  calculated, 
if  spread  over  the  ensuing  period 
for  which  protection  was  obtained 
by  the  prestige  of  that  great 
battle,  would  be  only  75  deaths  and 
300  other  casualties  per  annum. 
Fierce  as  was  the  struggle,  and 
noble  as  was  the  stand,  the  penalty 
does  not  seem  disproportionate  to 
the  result  obtained. 

The  concentration  of  suffering  is 
the  feature  which  most  powerfully 
affects  the  imagination.  Thus  the 
account  of  a  fierce  battle  affects  us 
more  than  that  of  a  war  in  the  course 
of  which,  though  really  a  larger 
amount  of  casualties  may  have  oc- 
curred, there  have  been  no  brilliant 
or  critical  passages  of  arms.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  battles  of  peace. 
When  we  hear  of  sudden  loss  of 
life  and  limb  in  a  colliery  explosion 
or  in  a  railway  collision,  we  are 
affected  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  same  number  of  casualties,  if 
spread  out  over  a  period  of  days  or 
of  weeks,  affects  us  only  with  a 
comparative  feebleness  of  impres- 
sion. But  many  a  thoughtful  man 
will  rub  his  eyes,  and  be  inclined  to 
ask  '  What  is  the  gain  attendant  on 
so  cruel  a  loss?'  when  he  is  told 
that  the  actual  number  of  persons 
killed  was  1,290,  and  of  those 
wounded  S>7S5>  ^"^g  7><^45  i^  all. 
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in  the  course  of  the  ordmaiy  ivork- 
ins  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kin^om  in  the  year  1875.  ^^^  P^^^ 
portion  between  killed  and  wonnded 
does  not  Yery  materially  differ  in  the 
two  oases ;  the  wonnded  on  the  field 
of  battle  being  42,  and  those  on  the 
railway  lines  44,  to  every  ten  killed 
on  the  spot. 

It  is  true  that  the  loss,  heavy  as 
it  is,  is  not  qnite  half  so  severe  as 
that  which  occurred  during  those  four 
davs  of  June  181 5  to  which  we  have 
referred.  But  the  former  is  an  an^ 
mtal  list.  Not  only  so,  but  it  seems  to 
be  an  increasing  list.  The  last  General 
Beport  made  by  Captain  Tyler  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  dwells  chiefly  on 
that  class  of  railway  accidents  which 
is  the  smallest  in  point  of  number ; 
and  g^ves  no  comparison  of  the 
total  sum  of  casualties  year  after 
year.  But  we  can  gather  from  its 
statements  that  the  casualties 
amongst  officers  and  servants  of 
railway  companies  or  of  contractors, 
which  were  3,603  in  1874,  had  risen 
to  4,383  in  1875.  ^^^^  another 
source  we  have  ascertained  that  the 
average  number  of  railway  servants 
killed  and  wounded  per  annum  in 
the  years  1872, 1873, 1874,  and  1875 
has  been  2,990.  This  great  in- 
crease of  casualties  is  a  subject 
of  more  importance  to  the  nation, 
although  it  may  less  immediately 
appeal  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
traveller,  than  that  reduction  in  the 
number  of  passengers  killed  from 
causes  beyond  their  own  control 
which  is  so  prominently  put  forward 
on  the  first  page  of  Captain  Tyler's 
report  as  to  give  something  of  the 
covleur  de  rose  to  that  document, 
unless  it  be  more  carefully  studied 
than  is  the  wont  of  most  general 
readers. 

The  maintenance  of  the  internal 
communications  of  this  country,  so 
far  as  they  depend  on  the  service 
of  the  locomotive,  is  effected  by  a 
large  body  of  picked  men,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said,  with  justice,  that  they 


both  require  and  evince  the  pones- 
sionof  as  highan  ordeor  of  inteUectial 
and  moral  merit  as  can  be  held  k> 
characterise  any  army  in  the  woili 
As  &r  as  actually  looking  death  b 
the  face  goes,  it  is  only  on  the  eve  c:  ' 
some  great  battle  that  the  expecta- 
tion  of  the  soldier  is  neoemanlj 
more  &tal  than  that  of  the  nulwij 
engine-driver,  guard,  or  poiatamaiL 
The  demands  made  on  ike  anxioizs 
watchfulness  of  the  I&tter  are  in- 
comparably more  constant,  ttnvary- 
ing,  and  prolonged  than  is  Ae  ease 
with  the  soldier.  The  railwaj  fig- 
nalman  is  on  sentry  dntj  for  ten. 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  emen  sizteeL 
hours  at  a  time,  dischai^ging  a  duty 
more  arduous  and  more  responsi&is 
than  that  of  the  three  or  fbar  hours 
of  the  patrol  of  an  armed  aenfarj. 
The  individualising  of  respozt^i- 
biliiy  is  &r  greater  in  tlie  case  c: 
the  railway  servant  than  in  that  o: 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.  It 
is  out  of  this  army  of  peace  that  or 
annual  loss,  which  has  ascended  tl 
four  years  from  2,032  to  4,383,  has 
to  be  supplied. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  English  public  to  grasp 
this  very  ugly  fact  without  the  ex- 
pression of  a  loud  demand  for 
information  as  to  what  is  tiie  na- 
tional gain  secured  by  this  costlj 
annual  hecatomb.  It  is  easy  to  re- 
ply to  such  a  question  bymagftifioent 
generalities,  to  speak  of  &  fifty- 
eight  millions  per  annum  earned 
by  the  railway  companies,  and  of 
the  far  greater  amount  of  annual 
production  which  has  been  stimu- 
lated and  fostered  by  the  spread  of 
the  railway  system.  All  tliat  is  tme, 
but  it  is  irrelevant.  The  qnes^on  is 
not — *  Can  we  afford  to  pay  a  tax 
of  7,000  killed  and  wonnded  per 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
railway  system?'  but  *What  is  h 
in  the  conduct  of  our  railway  sys- 
tem which  causes  so  heavy  a  list  of 
annual  casualties?'  and,  that  as- 
certained,  '  What  is  the  gain,  first 
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to  the  nation,  and  sdeondlj  to  the 
proprietors  of  railways,  seeored  by 
that  pi^icnlar  feature  of  the  rail- 
way system  r 

It  is  obyions  to  every  mechanic 
that  one  very  potent  canse  of  danger 
exists,  and  is  developed  in  varioas 
degrees,    on   the   railways   of  the 
United  Kingdom.      That  cause  is 
the  fact  that  streams  of  traffic  run- 
ning at  different  velocities  are  con- 
ducted over  the  same  lines  of  rail. 
In  ahnost  all  cases  of  collision  the 
immediate  cause  is  the  contact  of 
a  rapidly  moving  train  with  a  train 
or  |K>rtion  of  a  train  which  is  more 
slowly  moving,  or  which  is  at  rest. 
Such  a  casualty  as  the  meeting  of 
two  engines  on  the  same  line  is  now 
comparatively  rare.    But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  an  occur- 
rence ought  to  be  made  practically 
impossible,    and  hedged  round  by 
the  severest  penalties.       In  1875, 
out  of  164  collisions,   7  were  be- 
tween meeting  engines  or  trains,  91 
were  collisions  between  following 
trains,  or  at  stations  and  junctions. 
I^either  the  report  of  CapiAin  Tyler, 
xior  the  returns  included  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  same,  throw  much 
light  on  any  direct  attempt  to  classify 
the  accidents  according    to   their 
main  causes.      Detailed  causes  are 
abundantly  specified ;  but  this  very 
minuteness  of  detail  tends  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  anyone   who 
seeks  to  prosecute  such  a  serious 
inquiry  as  that  which  we  are  now 
attempting.       The  various    tables 
annexed  to  the  report  include  a  re- 
turn of  broken  a^des,  occupying  38 
pages,    and    a    return   of   broken 
tires,  filling  46  pages;  but  no  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  per  railway.     There  is, 
indeed,  an  '  Abstract  of  the  acci- 
dents which  have  been  reported  on 
by  the  inspecting  officers  of  the 
department  during  the   year  1875, 
classified  according  to  the  class  of 
each  accident,  and  the  causes  to 
which  it  nray  be  attributed.'     This 


table,  however,  contains  '  train  ao« 
cidents'  alone;  and  thus  excludes 
that  &r  larger  number  of  casualties 
which  are  directly  caused  by  the 
interference  of  different  streams  of 
traffic,  but  which  are  only  mur- 
derous to  individual  sufferers,  and 
not  injurious  to  the  carriages  or  the 
engines.  Even  in  this  taUe  the  per- 
sonal injuries  are  not  totalled.  We 
are  thus  restricted,  as  far  as  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  go,  to  the  very  limited  field  of 
inquiry  into  train  accidents  proper 
— ^that  is  to  say,  to  the  causes  of  1,206 
out  of  the  7,045  casualties  reported 
to  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
gallant  officer  who  drew  up  the 
report  in  question  to  leave  any 
doubt  on  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  question  he  discussed. 
Parliament  has  prescribed  the  forms 
of  returns  to  be  made  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  But  it  may  well 
be  held  to  be  the  case  that,  in  the 
discussions  which  preceded  the  pre- 
paration of  the  parliamentary  sche- 
dules, every  effort  was  used  by  the 
various  counsel  for  the  railway 
companies  to  secure  such  forms 
as  should  give  the  very  minimum  of 
information  as  to  the  profitable 
character  of  any  part  of  the  com- 
plex business  of  the  companies. 
And  when  the  English  are  com- 
pared with  the  French,  the  Indian, 
or  even  many  of  the  American 
returns,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  companies  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  attaining  that  object. 
The  relative  cost  and  earning  of 
the  mineral  traffic,  for  example,  is 
a  matter  on  which  the  Government, 
the  public,  and  the  shareholders  are 
up  to  this  moment  absolutely  in  the 
dark. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  very  re- 
stricted field  of  investigation  af- 
forded by  Captain  Tyler's  report,  we 
find  the  train  accidents,  as  they  are 
called,  vary  in  number  from  i  to  25 
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on  i^  TarlooB  railways  on  wbicli 
they  occurred.  Absolute  number, 
however,  tells  us  little.  There 
was  one  accident  on  the  North  and 
South -Western  Junction,  and  one  on 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railways.  But  the  length  of  the 
first  line  is  5  miles,  and  that  of  the 
latter  465  miles.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
so  much  the  length  of  each  line  into 
which  we  have  to  inquire,  as  into 
the  amount  and  character  of  its 
traffic.  The  number  of  passengers 
who  were  carried  over  the  five 
miles  of  line  is  not  given.  The 
number  of  passenger  journeys  over 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
in  1875  ^^  8,219,000.  But  even 
this  statement  is  inadequate  as  a 
basis  of  comparison.  We  ought  to 
know  not  only  the  number,  but  the 
average  length  and  other  details,  of 
these  passenger  journeys,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  definite  statistical  results. 
Here  the  foreign  accounts  are  all 
luminous,  the  English  accounts 
hopelessly  obscure. 

Even  thus,  certain  features,  indis. 
tinct  indeed,  but  highly  suggestive, 
stand  out  from  the  darkness  of  the 
report.  The  number  of  passenger 
journeys  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  in  1875  ^^ 
44,829,000.  That  on  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  was  nearly  as  large, 
43,614,000.  The  average  length  of 
each  journey,  it  is  true,  is  not  given. 
But  as  the  receipts  from  the  former 
were  1 7^  times  iiiose  from  the  latter, 
the  length  of  the  respective  average 
journeys  may  be  assumed  to  be  ap- 
proximately in  that  proportion.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  at  the  first 
glance  as  if  thenumber  of  twenty-five 
accidents  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  gave  a  greater  expectation 
of  safety  than  the  two  accidents  on 
the  Metropolitan  line.  But  another 
element  has  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  average  interval  between  the 
trains  is  a  more  important  question, 
as  regards  safety,  than  the  number 
of  passengers  conveyed,  or  than  the 
length  of  a  passenger  journey. 


The  crowding  of  the  passenger 
traffic  on  the  rails  may  be  to  some 
degree  indicated  by  the  intervalj 
between  the  trains.  According  u 
the  elaborate  and  excellent  analysij 
published  by  Mr.  W.  Fleming,  nnde 
the  title  of  The  Index  to  ihM 
vfay  Syst^m^  the  average  interra 
between  the  trains  on  the  Metrop) 
litan  line  is  7  minutes,  while  tkt  01 
the  London  and  North- Western  Ibi 
is  24  minutes.  Even  this  bj  c^ 
means  fairlj  represents  the  o^e; 
for  the  traffic  of  the  Metrop&littfi 
is  crowded  into  a  smaller  nambad 
hours  than  that  of  the  London  d 
North- Western,  on  which  line  tb 
nightly  activity  is  &r  greater  ths 
on  the  shorter  urban  railway.  J 
very  rough  comparison  of  tie! 
data  shows  how  far  superior  is  tlii 
result  of  the  working  of  the  Metr) 
politan  line  as  far  as  safety  is  cod 
cemed,  even  on  the  assnmpda 
that  the  danger  increases  in  pr:* 
portion  as  the  margin  between  di 
trains  decreases.  In  point  of  M 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  h  iQ< 
creases  in  a  much  more  rapid  p 
gression. 

The  Metropolitan  Eailwaj,  i| 
doubt,  carries  a  far  lai^r  propM 
tion  of  passengers  free  from  s^ 
accident  than  is  the  case  on  uj 
line  of  a  mixed  traffic.  The  trd 
indeed,  follow  one  another  with 
perilous  rapidity;  but  the  spe^ 
of  the  following  trains  isapprd 
mately  equal.  The  mineral  trail 
on  this  Ime  is  of  the  very  smallc 
proportionate  amount ;  only  23  p 
cent,  of  the  total  receipts  being  d 
rived  from  this  source.  We  thep 
fore  find  in  fact,  what  we  migl 
anticipate  from  theory,  that,  whe 
the  two  descriptions  of  basiness  al 
mixed,  the  maximum  of  safety ) 
railway  travelling  coincides  wil 
the  minimum  amount  of  mincin 
traffic. 

We  may  obtain  more  tangiTj 
results  by  another  process.  If  ^ 
divide  the  total  number  of  paasej 
ger  journeys  on  any  line  by  tl 
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length  of  that  line,  we  obtain  a 
rate  of  passenger  traffic  per  mile. 
It  is  tme  that  this  rate  is  not  an 
absolute  unit  for  comparison,  in- 
asmnch  as  the  length  of  the  jonr« 
neys,  as  before  remarked,  is  not 
given.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  mode  of  calcnlation  includes,  in 
an  approximately  trathfol  manner, 
the  element  of  time.  And,  as  the 
great  majority  of  casualties  occnr  at 
stations  and  junctions,  it  is  rather  to 
the  number  of  stoppages  than  to  the 
length  of  line  between  the  several  sta- 
tions, that  the  degree  of  risk  attaches. 
For  these  reasons  it. would  seem 
that  a  comparison  between  the  rate 
of  traffic  per  mile  carried  on  any 
lixie,  and  the  number  of  casualties 
which  occur  in  the  conduct  of  such 
traffic,  mast  be  highly  instructive. 
If  it  be  complained  tlutt  the  results 
are  not  absolutely  accurate,  the 
reply  is,  that  they  are  the  most 

^  precise  at  which  the  accounts  given 

.by  the  companies  allow  the  investi- 

.  gator  at  present  to  arrive. 

The  seven  thousand  casualties 
occurring  in  1875  ^^^&  taken 
place,  to  use  round  numbers,  in 
the  running  of   200,000,000   tnkin 

miles,  of  which  nearly  half  were 
run  by  passenger  trains,  and  rather 
more  than  half  by  either  goods  or 

:' mineral  trains.     The  actual  weight 

;of  the  500,000,000  passengers  con- 
veyed is  about  one-sixth  of  that 
of  the  200,000,000  tons  of  goods 
and  minerals  conveyed — the  latter 
item,  minerals,  being  ratber  more 

'  than  double  the  weight  of  all  other 
merchandise  taken  together,  as 
well  as  being  probably  carried,  on 
the  average,  for  greater  distances. 
As  to  the  average  weights  of  the 
respective  trains,  the  English  com- 
panies  furnish  no  information  what- 
ever. On  the  principal  French 
railways  the  average  weight  of  a 

'goods  train  is  2*32  times  that  of  » 
passenger  train.  On  the  Indian 
railways,  where  the  passenger  traffic 
is   proportionately  very  large,  the 
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average  goods  train  weighs  2*iz 
times  as  much  as  the  averaee  pas- 
senger train.  On  the  Frencm  lines 
the  weight  of  passengers  is  5*5  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  weight  of  the 
passenger  trains.  On  the  Indian 
lines  it  is  11 '8  per  cent.  The  net 
weight  of  goods  on  the  French 
lines  is  38*5,  and  on  the  Indian 
lines  is  32*7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  goods  trains,  including 
vehicles  and  load. 

If  we  apply  figures  taken  from 
the  average  of  the  above  statistical 
details  to  the  English  railways,  we 
shall  find  that,  while  the  passenger 
traffic  may  be  represented  by  the 
figure  of  400,000,000  tons  gross, 
the  goods  traffic  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  of  200,000,000 
tons,  and  the  mineral  traffic  by 
that  of  400,000,000  tons  gross* 
The  relative  bulk  of  these  dif- 
ferent branches  of  traffic  is  thus 
to  some  extent  indicated.  But  the 
immediate  point  we  have  in  view  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  conveyance 
of  the  400,000,000  gross  tons  of 
mineral  traffic  interferes  with  the 
safety  of  the  500,000,000  pas- 
sengers.  The  point  where  we  are 
now  left  in  the  dark  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  length  of  the 
average  passenger  journey  and  the 
distance  to  which  minerals  or  goods 
are  conveyed.  The  only  authority 
who  throws  much  light  on  this 
subject  is  M.  de  Franqueville,  to 
whose  patient  researches  into  the 
regime  of  our  public  works  we  are 
so  much  indebted.  This  author 
estimates  the  average  length  of  a 
passenger  journey  in  England  at 
8*68  miles,  and  the  average  distance 
for  which  a  ton  of  merchandise  is 
conveyed  at  36  miles.  Taking 
these  figares,  we  find  that  a  pas- 
senger trafi&o  of  3,472,000,000 
ton-miles — that  is,  of  tons  of  gross 
weight  of  train  and  passengers 
conveyed  for  one  mile — has  to  keep 
its  place  on  the  rails  together 
with    7,200,000,000    ton-miles    of 
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not  seldom  his  disinterested  zeal 
encouraged  him  to  pursue  labours 
from  %vbioh  no  immediately  bene- 
ficial results  could  be  expected,  but 
from  which  he  hoped,  rather  than 
anticipated,  some  general  advantage 
might  accrue  in  the  future.  In 
this,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  '  imi- 
tated those  gold-explorers,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  adverse  probabilities, 
are  still  buoyed  up  by  hope — a  hope 
that  does  not  always  fail  to  be 
realised.' 

But  Lomonosofi*  was  not  satisfied 
with  exposing  and  ridiculing  the 
ignorant;  he  attacked  with  equal 
fearlessness  a  far  more  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  truths  of  scieuce — the 
narrow-minded  theologian,  who 
declaims  against  the  discoveries  of 
modern  thinkers  as  being  prejudicial 
to  the  sacred  interests  of  religion. 
In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
philosophers  have  been  exposed  to 
these  commonplace  and  stock  ac- 
cusations of  atheism  and  materialism, 
which  are  invaiiably  brought  against 
them  when  their  teaching  cannot  be 
controverted  by  argument.  But  this, 
as  has  been  already  hinted,  was  pe- 
culiarly the  case  in  Russia  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuvy.  Whole  pages  might  easily  be 
filled  with  specimens  of  the  invec- 
tives— usually  distinguished  more 
by  vigour  of  language  than  force  of 
logic,  which  frightened  ecclesiastics, 
who  would  not  or  could  not  perceive 
that  to  oppose  childish  superstitions 
is  not  to  attack  religion — hurled 
against  any  departure  from  Biblical 
fables  and  traditions.  Such  men 
are  declared  by  Lomonosoff  to  be 
'quarrellers  planting  discord  be- 
tween Nature,  the  daughter  of  God, 
and  the  Church,  the  bride  of  Christ ; ' 
whilst  he  affirms  wich  no  less  em- 
phasis that  *  the  man  who  thinks 
he  can  learn  astronomy  or  chemistry 
from  his  Psalter  is  no  more  a  true 
theologian,  than  he  is  a  true  mathe- 
matician who  imagines  that  with 
his  compass  he  can  measure  the 
Divine  Will.'     Scieuce,  then,  from 


LomonosolTs  point  of  view,  should 
never  be  regarded  as  antagonistic 
to  fiaith,  and  in  this  he  was  the 
follower  of  Wolff,  his  tutor  at  Mar- 
burg ;  on  the  contrary,  tme  science 
will  always  be  the  elucidator  and 
ally  of  true  religion.  *Tlie  more 
the  mind  apprehends  of  nature,'  are 
his  words,  '  the  more  clearly  will 
it  discern  the  omnipoteuce,  the 
majesty,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
Creator.  Science  and  fkith  are 
sisters,  the  offspring  of  one  mightj 
parent;  nor  can  there  ever  arise 
dissension  between  the  two.*  With- 
out doubt  aH  this  will  seem  to 
many  of  us  to  be  cheap  truisms; 
but,  to  appreciate  aright  the  wor:li 
of  such  statements,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  they  were  both  novel  aod 
bold  to  all  save  a  few  enlightenc-d 
among  the  audience  to  whom  thej 
were  originally  addressed. 

The  influence  of  Lomonosoff  ts 
poet  on  Russian  literature  was  con- 
siderable, though  we  no  longer 
recognise  in  him,  as  did'  his  coo- 
temporaries,  '  the  eagle  soaring  in 
the  clouds ; '  but  it  is  as  scientific 
writer  that  he  exercised  the  greater 
influence.  He  gave  a  new  life  to 
the  language  and  a  new  tendencj 
to  the  thought  of  his  country ;  and 
we  cannot  better  sum  up  the  ser- 
vices he  rendered  its  literature  thau 
in  the  words  of  Aksakoff,  his  ablest 
and  best  biographer :  '  All  that  we 
have  accomplished,  are  accomplish- 
ing, or  shall  accomplish,  may  be 
traced  up  to  Lomonosoff,  as  the  one 
true  source  of  our '  new  litcrarj 
activity.' 

n.  KANTEMIER. 

The  reforms  inaugurated  by  Peter 
the  Great  suffered  not  only  from 
the  avowed  antagonists  of  any 
change  in  the  national  life,  bat 
were,  perhaps,  still  more  retarded 
by  the  injudicious  advocacy  of  men 
who  were  unable  to  comprehend 
their  full  significance  and  bearing. 
The  former  were  chiefly  to  be  found 
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among  the  Ea^colmks ;  ^'  the  latter 
among  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
Owing  to  the  vicioas  lives  led  by 
the  majority  of  the  priesthood,  the 
Church   was   gradually  losing  her 
hold  on  the  more  devout  portion  of 
the  peasantry,  who,  in  their  discon- 
tent with  the  false  or  rather  no- 
teaching  of  the  State  clergy,  went 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  separatists. 
Their  opposition  to   the   orthodox 
faith  was  characterised   by    more 
zeal  than  prudence.      They  clung 
with   childish    awe   to   everything 
that  was  ancient,  deprecated  as  un- 
patriotic any  change  in  political  or 
social  life,  and  '  hated  the  foreigner 
simply  because  he  was  a  foreigner.'** 
These  extravagances,  happily,  neu- 
tralised the  force  of  their  hostility 
to    the    introduction    of    Western 
civilisation  into  Russia.      But  the 
affected    enthusiasm    with     which 
foreign    ideas  and    customs    were 
received  by  a  large  number  of  the 
nobility    proved     a    more    serious 
danger  to  the  successful  issue  of  the 
new  movement.     They  copied  the 
dress,  the  jargon,  and  the  fashions 
of  France,   spoke   French    among 
themselves  with  greater  purity  than 
they  did  their  own  language,  and 
inaagined  that  they  had  made  good 
their  claims  to  belong  to  le  grand 
monde  by  ceasing  to  be  Russians. 
Like  Ivan  in  Von  Viezin's  comedy 
of  The  Brigadier,  *  in  the  body  they 
might,  perchance,  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be   Russian  bom,  but  in 
spirit  at  least  they  belonged  to  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  France.'    Their 
absurdities  naturally  brought  ridi- 
cule upon  the  party  in  whose  tri- 
umphs  they  pretended   to  be  in- 
terested;   and    it  needed    all    the 
^visdom  of  its  responsible  leaders  to 
win,  by  their  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, the  sympathies  of  the  nation 
at  large. 


These  two  elements  in  Russian 
society,  at  once  ludicrous  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
form  the  constant  theme  of  con- 
temporary satire.  They  are  fre- 
quently exposed  in  the  sermons  and 
other  works  of  Theophanes  Proko- 
povitch,  as  well  as  in  the  Interludes 
which  at  tbe  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  constituted  the 
principal  dramatic  amusement  of 
the  people ;  but  their  most  bitter 
and  severest  castigator  was  Antio- 
chus  Eantemier,  whose  life  and 
writings  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper. 

Antiochus,  the  fourth  son  of 
Demetrius  Kantemier,  Hospodar  of 
Bulgaria,  was  born  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  1 708.  His  father, 
who  won  considerable  fame  in  the 
Turkish  war,  and  became  a  Russian 
subject  after  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded at  the  Pruth,  was  a  man  of 
high  attainments,  spoke  no  less  than 
eight  languages,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  Mohammedan  law,  which  secured 
to  its  author  the  special  favour  of 
Peter  the  Great.  As  we  might 
expect,  every  care  was  paid  to  the 
education  of  his  children ;  and 
when  he  died  the.  'whole  of  his 
property  was  bequeathed  to  Antio- 
chus, because  of  all  his  sons  he  had 
best  distinguished  himself  at  his 
books.  The  fortunate  heir,  who 
was  brought  up  in  the  same  semi- 
nary at  Moscow  as  Lomonosoff, 
first  came  into  public  note,  whilst 
still  a  youth,  through  the  composi- 
tion of  three  satires,  which,  though 
not  printed,  were  widely  circulated 
among  the  numerous  literary  friends 
of  the  writer.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  Grovernment  was  only  too  glad 
to  press  into  its  service  those  who 
by  their  talents  were  able  to  assist 
it  in  carrying  out  its  extensive  and 
arduous  reforms.     Accordingly,  in 


"  Hascolnik  signifies  a  schismatic,  but  is  generally  npplied  to  those  separatists,  or 
old- believers, -who  adhere  to  the  use  of  the  mass -books  and  rituals  such  as  they  irere 
before  their  revision  by  the  Patriarch  Nicon  (1605- 1 681),  which  revision  "was  for- 
mally sanctioned  by  a  Church  Council  held  in  the  yenr  1666. 

»*  See  Theophanes  Prokopovitch's  Guide  to  the  iUrgy.  published  in  172 1.  Its  author 
was  Archbishop  of  Novgorod. 
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1731,  E^antemier  was  attached  to 
the  Rassian  Embassy  in  London. 
He  would  seem  to  have  been  favour- 
ably impressed  by  wliat  he  saw  of 
English  society,  and  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  the  Archbishop  he  de- 
clares England  to  be  'the  most 
civilised  and  enlightened  of  Euro- 
pean nations.'  Light  years  later 
he  was  removed  to  Paris  in  the 
quality  of  ambassador ;  but  in  both 
capitals  he  led  an  extremely  quiet 
and  regular  life,  spending  most  of 
his  leisure  time  either  in  study  or 
in  the  genial  society  of  men  like 
Hartley,  Bolingbroke,  or  Montes- 
quieu. It  was  now  that  he  wrote 
his  six  other  satires.  His  sedentary 
habits  naturally  confirmed  a  weak- 
ness of  the  chest  from  which  he  had 
always  suffered,  and  before  long 
his  health  became  so  completely 
shattered  that  he  was  obliged 
to  demand  permission  froin  his 
Government  to  retire  for  a  while  to 
Italy.  But  it  was  then  too  late ; 
the  doctor  forbade  his  removal; 
his  sufferings  became  daily  more 
and  more  acute,  and  in  1744  he 
died  in  a  foreign  land  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five.  In  accordance 
with  his  last  wish,  his  body  was 
transported  to  Russia,  and  laid  near 
the  grave  of  his  parents  in  the 
Greek  Monastery  at  Moscow. 

In  spite  of  his  foreign  birth  and 
continued  residence  abroad,  Kante- 
mier*8  satires  are  thoroughly 
national,  and  present  a  faithful 
picture  of  contemporary  Russian 
life  and  manners.  Whether  we 
consider  their  intrinsic  merits,  or 
the  circumstances  which  gave  them 
birth,  the  place  which  they  occupy 
in  the  history  of  Russian  literature  is 
equally  important  and  worthy  of 
note.  They  are,  to  use  Bclinsky's 
happy  simile,**  the  firstfruits  of  the 
hard  and  for  a  time  thankless  labours 
of  genius  on  an  uncultivated  field, 
that  had  hitherto  produced  nothing 
but  weeds  and  wild  flowers.     The 


language  of  his  adopted  ooontiT 
was  rude,  unpolished,  and  roogb: 
its  literature  a  mere  jumble  of 
scholastic  tractates,  dull  chrouicki 
and  peasant  songs.  Kantemier,  h 
his  earliest  satire,  written  ten  vev^ 
before  Lomonosoff*s  ode  on  T- 
Capture  of  Kkotin^  essayed  to  gin 
that  language  a  literary  fbrm^  as: 
to  render  it  fit  for  the  expression 
ideas  belonging  to  a  civilissty*' 
with  which  Russia  for  the  £^': 
time  was  being  brought  into  oontsr. 
The  syllabic  metre  employed  in  b 
nine  satires,  the  archaisms  wrz 
which  they  abound,  and  the  ges- 
rally  involved  constmctaon  ofb 
sentences  prove  that  what  Lomct> 
soff  accomplished  fally  Kantesiiir 
accomplished  but  in  part,  ssi 
justify  us  in  regarding  the  forme:, 
rather  than  the  latter,  as  the  t^ 
founder  of  Russian  literature.  X* 
the  same  time  one  characteristic  i' 
which  Kantemier  is  superior  :• 
LomoDOSoff  is  the  actuality  of  Lb 
poems.  They  are  all  but  entiTfly 
free  from  those  rhetorical  tricks.: 
style  which  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
and  long  afterwards,  were  C3i- 
sidered  to  be  the  necessary  aco  £- 
paniments  of  poetry.  It  is  tnc 
that  he  imitated,  and  at  tich'S 
translated,  the  more  telling  bits  b 
the  satires  of  Horace,  JnveuaL  ai-i 
Boileau;  but  he  never  failed  t 
accommodate  these  imitations  and 
translations  to  the  necessiti^  ::' 
Russian  life.  The  vices  he  attack^ 
are  not  the  vices  of  an  earlier  ari 
past  civilisation,  but  those  wti.J 
stained  the  society  of  his  own  tp- 
and  country.  Many  of  his  verses 
have  long  passed  into  proverbs 
among  the  Russian  peasantry,  S5. 
*You  may  cure  the  dmnkvdi 
but  never  the  fool;'  and  sucl 
is  the  stamp  of  their  originalitr 
that  his  satires,  within  a  few  yeiis 
after  his  death,  were  translated 
into  French,  as  supplying  the  befS 
material    for    maJwing    foreigners 


"  Collected  WorkM,  xii.  70. 
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loquainted  witii  the  habits  and 
customs  of  Bnssian  society.  It  was 
:his  vigorous  and  bold  adaptation 
)f  clskssical  satire  to  actual  life  that 
ndnced  his  contemporaries  to  apply 
10  him  the  title  of  *  comiger  vates,'** 
knd  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
>rincipal  instruments  in  carrying 
tni  those  social  reforms  by  which 
he  whole  being  of  the  nation  was 
adically  changed. 

The  first  satire  is  known  under 
he  two  different  titles  of  The  Bias- 
ihemers  of  Knowledge  and,  To  my 
\Iind,  The  latter  is  evidently 
►orrowed  from  Boileau's  A  son 
iJsjyrit,  to  which  satire  that  by 
<[!antemier  bears  a  striking  resem- 
>lance  throughout.  It  is  directed 
.g^ainst  the  obscarantists,  and  its 
im  is  to  bring  into  ridicule  that 
ove  of  ignorance  which  constituted 
he  chief  social  evil  of  the  epoch. 
^he  four  personages  who  are 
wrought  upon  the.  scene  are  types 
►f  those  who,  in  their  conduct  or  in 
heir  creed,  opposed  the  study  of 
cieuce.  Thus  we  have  the  devotee 
>richton,  the  nobleman  Sylvanus, 
he  rake  Luke,  and  the  dandy 
diedorus.  Their  dislike  to  learning 
B  based  on  the  old  complaint  that 
t  puts  no  money  ii^to  the  purse : 

They  all  cry  out,  *  In  studying  science  there 

is  no  profit : 
Vhile  heads  are  crammed  with  learning, 

the  hands  are  empty.' 

Lhis  is  the  common  ground  on 
vhich  they  all  four  meet,  though 
ach  has  his  special  cause  of  dislike 
o  the  new-fangled  system  of  edu- 
action : 

!richton,  with  rosary  in  hand,  sighs  and 
groans, 

Lod,  with  bitter  tears,  the  pious  soul  im- 
plores us 

o  look  and  see  what  ill  seeds  has  science 
sown  among  us : 

^ur  children,  once  so  gentle  and  so  sub- 
missive, 

lS  they  followed  the  steps  of  their  fathers 
and  lowly  worshipped  God, 


Beceiring  in  fear  as  truths  what  they  did 

not  understand. 
Now,  to  the  injury  of   the  Church,  read 

forsooth  the  Bible ; 
Argue,  insist  on  knowing  the  why  and 

wherefore  of  everything, 
Place  but  little  faitu  in  the  teaching  of 

consecrated  priests. 
No  longer  buy  wax  tapers,  no  longer  know 

which  are  fast  days, 
Descant  loudly  against    the    wealth  and 

power  of  the  Church, 
Affirming  that  they  who  have  renounced 

the  world  and  all  its  pleasures 
Have  no  need  of  worldly  goods  or  temporal 

estates. 

The  nobleman  looks  back  with 
regret  to  the  golden  age,  when 
eating  and  drinking  were  held  to 
be  the  sole  duties  of  the  aristocracy, 
ignorant  drudgery  the  sole  privilege 
of  the  peasant : 

LearniDg,  he  argues,  only  makes  us  starve ; 
In  olden  times  we  knew  no  Latin,  it  is  true. 
But  lived  in  easier  cheer  than  now  we  live, 
And,  boors  though  we  were,  we  had  our 

garners  full : 
We  now  learn  Latin,  but  we  lose  our  com. 

The  rake  deplores  the  decline  of 
*  true  friendship '  and  the  decadence 
of  jollity  as  the  necessary  results 
of  poring  over  books ;  whilst  the 
dandy  complains  that  so  much 
paper  is  nowadays  employed  in 
printing  and  writing  that  scarce 
enough  remains  wherewith  to  curl 
his  locks,  and  declares  he  would 
rather  have  *  one  pound  of  genuine 
Parisian  powder,'  a  well-fitting  boot 
'  of  Yegor's  make,'  or  one  of  '  Rex's 
coats,'*^  than  a  whole  library  of 
Senecas,  Ciceros,  and  Virgils. 

In  the  second  satire,  On  the  JEnvy 
and  Fride  of  Vidom  Noblemen^  we 
have  a  gloomy  but  truthful  picture 
of  the  license  which  then  stained 
the  manners  of  the  upper  classes 
in  Russia.  It  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue;  and  chanu;- 
teristic  names  are  given  to  the  two 
interlocutors,  the  scholar  being 
named  Philaret,  or  Lover  of  Virtue ; 
and   the   nobleman    Eugenius,   or 


>•  Galachoff,  HUtory  of  Russian  Literature^  i.  320. 
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Well-bom.  Poor  Eugcnius,  whose 
onlj  excuse  for  coming  into  tlie 
world  at  all  would  seem  to  be  that 
he  was  the  twentieth  descendant 
of  a  duke,  is  severely  lectured 
upon  the  vanity  of  titles  in  a  style 
which  recalls  to  English  readers 
the  famous  diatribes  of  Jack  Cade : 

Adam  was   born  no  nobleman,   bat    one 

son  8  lot 
Was  to  till  the  field,  the  other's  to  tend  the 

flocks; 
And  those  whom  Noah  saved  in  the  ark 

were,  like  himself. 
Plain  tillers  of  the  soil,  scarce  famous  for 

their  manners. 
From  them  wo  all  descend,  though  some 

indeed 
Left  plough  and  scj-the  some  years  before 

the  rest. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  satire 
is  devoted  to  an  animated  attack 
upon  the  dandy,  who  has  just  i*e- 
tumed  from  a  six  months'  tour  on 
the  Continent.  He  has  learned 
nothing  in  his  travels  that  can  be 
useful  either  to  himself  or  his 
country,  but  has  only  brought 
back  with  him  a  taste  for  '  cards, 
wine,  and  new  dishes  : '  the  great 
aim  of  his  life  and  the  ono  desii^ 
of  his  soul  being,  that  his  toilet 
should  be  correct  and  unexcep- 
tionable : 

The  cock  has  crowed,  the  morning  dawned, 
the  T\\yh  of  the  sun 

Already  light  the  mountain-tops :  'tis  the 
hour  when  his  sires 

Were  wont  to  lead  out  their  troops  to  drill ; 
but  he,  beneath  brocnded  quilt. 

Is  gulfed  body  and  soul  in  softest  down. 

And  sunk  in  he^iviest  sleep  :  the  day  must 
finish  half  its  course. 

Eni  he  will  yawn  or  ope  his  eyes,  but  only 
to  doze  again, 

And  wile  away  another  hour,  daintily 
awaiting 

The  refreshing  draught  from  India  or  from 
China  brought. 

His  first  step  from  bed  is  to  the  neighbour- 
ing glass. 

Where,  with  deep  solicitude  and  anxious 
toil, 

Haring  first  put  on  a  wrapper  worthy  to 
grace  a  beauty's  shoulder. 

He  parts  with  nicest  care  hair  from  hair — 

These  to  form  a  superb  toupet  on  the  fore- 
head smooth. 


These  to  curl  carelendy  down  the  nukj 

cheeks 
And  to  flow  at  their  swe^t  wiU  in  l-jcb. 

these  to  bo  caught  up 
And  cunningly  padded  on  the  head.    L«: 

in  wonder  at  such  art, 
All  his  fellows  enviously  admire,  and  \j. 

the  new  Narcissna» 
With  grt'cdy  eye  gloats  on  his  owubwt"-. 

To  squeeze  the  feet 
Into  the  tight  boots  next  the  peer  serrc 

sweats; 
But  lies  arenged;  his  master's fopperr ¥u 

cost  at  least  two  corns. 
At  length,  with  many  a  stamp,  the  fv-et  -^ 

cngtHl  in  the  well-chalked  boots ; 
And  then  he  dons  the  rich  caphtan,  vi  r  - 

a  whole  estate. 

The  third  satire,  On  tU  ITv^:. 
Passions,  is  a  description,  in  :L 
form  of  a  letter  to  ProkopovitcL  •.: 
the  principal  vices  to  which  ck: 
are  subject.  As  is  usual  with  Ki:* 
temier,  he  does  not  lose  bim^cj 
in  vague  generalities  applicable  r 
all  ages  and  all  nations,  bnt  almx 
exclusiyely  confines  himself  to  ti- 
portraiture  of  those  vices  wL!.\. 
most  obtained  in  his  own  time  aii 
country.  Then,  as  now,  dmnkL:.- 
ness  was  the  curse  of  Rassian  pr:< 
vincial  life,  and  the  sketch  he  giv.^ 
of  a  country  town  he  visited  on  i 
certain  holiday  is  unhappily  no  les- 
true  in  our  own  days  than  when  it 
was  first  written : 

I  came  to  your  town  once  on  a  holicaj 
There  at  the  very  gates  I  found,  £ft»t  s&>.; 

or  dead, 
A  boor  with  gun  beside  him ;  for,  as  I  We 

learned. 
He  was  stationed  here  to  gnaiU  the  >..\- 

g-.itcs : 
None  yet  had  dined,  nor  bad  the  fui:  ;'' 

made 
One  half  his  journey,  bnt  still  the  strat- 
Were  blocked  with  sprawling  bodit-s.   .U 

fir^t,  and  for  a  time, 
I  thought  the  plague  was  with  yoo;  Itt 

there  was  no  stench, 
And  I  saw  that  the  rest  took  no  care  t  ■ 

shun 
The  bodies,  which  lay  there  all  prostnte. 
Hands    all    abroad,    heads    hearr,   £aa» 

flushed, 
Feet  powerless  to  support  them — in  a  ▼or'- 

dead  drunk. 

The  fourth  satire,  To  my  Jf'* -, 
opens  with  a  prayer  to  the  Goddess 
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of  Song  to  abandon  men  to  their 
ill  desires,  and  cease  attempting 
their  reform  by  the  exposnre  of 
their  crimes  ;  since  the  satirist,  by 
his  castigation  of  evil,  has  only 
brought  npon  himself  a  bad  name, 
and  gained  the  hatred  of  his  neigh- 
bours. He  accordingly  enters  on 
a  eulogy  of  folly  and  ignorance; 
but  soon  breaks  ofiT  under  the 
influence  of  a  better  feeling,  and 
consoles  himself  with  the  thought 
that  the  blame  of  the  foolish  and 
the  vicious  is  the  highest  praise  and 
the  best  reward  that  can  crown  the 
-work  of  a  true  and  honest  man. 

In  the  fifth  satire,    On  Human 
Wi^lcedness^  the  errors  of  mankind 
are  sharply  ridiculed  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  one  Periergon 
and    a  satyr.      Every  third    year 
th.e     god    Pan    sends   a   troop   of 
satyrs  into  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  that  upon  their  return  he 
may  be  well  informed  of  the  acts, 
manners,     and     customs     of    the 
hnman  race.      The  satyr  who  was 
sent   to   the  city  where  Periergon 
lives  is  so  disgasted  with  the  vices 
of  its  inhabitants,  that  he  cannot 
stay  out  the  appointed  time,  but 
returns  home  a  year  earlier.     On 
his   way  back     he    falls    in   with 
Periergon,  to  whom  he  relates  what 
he   has  seen,   and    condemns    the 
idleness,  drunkenness,    and    gross 
sycophancy  which   prevail    among 
its  people.     The  lines  in  which  he 
lashes   the   tribe   of  Fortune-wor- 
shippers   are    very     happily     ex- 


Bat  yesterday  Macarus  was  in  the  eyes  of 
all  a  ninny, 

Scarce  fit  to  fell  a  tree  or  to  drag  a  water- 
cart ; 

Many  a  derisire  story  was  told  of  his 
stupidity, 

And  each  in  blackest  colours  portrayed  his 
want  of  honesty. 

But  now  that  Fortune  has  smiled  on  Macarus 

And  made  him  her  favourite,  he  has  be- 
come 


The  bosom-friend  of  every  honest,  high- 
placed,  prudetit  citizen ; 

All  with  envy  now  admire  his  wondrous 
talents, 

And  prophesy  what  services  our  empire 
may  expect 

From  a  man  who  in  a  twinkling  can  re- 
form all  civic  ills. 

Verily,  it  is  well  for  us  that  God  has  made 
such  men  I 

In  the  portraits  with  which  Kan- 
temier  has  enriched  his  satire 
critics  have  not  been  slow  to  recog- 
nise certain  historical  celebrities; 
and  Menschikoff,  Dolgorouky,  and 
Ostermann  are  made  to  figure 
under  the  names  of  Chiron,  KJsenon, 
and  Menandcr.  To  a  foreign  reader 
like  myself  the  sketches  appear 
somewhat  iosipid  ;  but  more  com- 
petent authorities,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  Russian  history 
at  this  period,  assure  us  that  *  they 
are  true  and  impartially  drawn, 
free  from  prejudice  or  party  spirit.'** 
Passing  over  the  sixth  satire, 
On  True  Happiness — a  collection  of 
philosophical  commonplaces,  bor- 
rowed for  the  most  part  from 
Horace — we  come  to  the  seventh, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  whole  series,  and 
which,  Belinsky  declares,  *  has  not 
even  now  lost  its  value,  but  de- 
serves to  be  printed  in  letters  of 
gold.' 19  It  is  entitled  A  Letter  to 
Prince  Truhetsloy,  and  gives  us  an 
insight  into  Kantemier's  opinions 
regarding  the  reforms  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  his  views  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  could  be  best 
carried  out  and  developed.  He 
urges  with  considerable  force  the 
influence  which  education  has  on 
the  character.  Like  Locke,  many 
of  whose  opinions  as  expressed  in 
the  Essay  on  Edu^^tion  are  here 
reproduced,  he  believes  that  men 
are  made  what  they  are  by  the 
intellectual  training  they  have> 
undergone,  and  declares  that  much 


"  Mielukoff,  Outlines  of  the  Histmi  of  Russian  Poetry,  p.  87. 
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of  what  we  are  accastomed  to 
attribate  to  nataral  dispoaition 
ought  properly  to  be  assigned  to 
school  discipline.  'All  that  sur- 
rounds the  child  aids  to  create  its 
morals.'  In  opposition  to  those 
who  assert  that  *  by  the  experiences 
of  life  we  learn  all  that  is  neces- 
sary,' he  argnes  that  '  it  is  not  the 
number  of  years  spent  in  active 
life  that  makes  man  wise,  but  the 
number  of  subjects  he  has  mas- 
tered by  hard  study  previous  to 
his  entrance  into  the  world  of 
business.'  Old  people,  we  are 
told,  who  have  had  little  or  no 
schooling,  will  know  nothing  more 
than  what  meets  the  eye ;  but  the 
youth  who  has  studied  science  is 
rather  vaguely  promised  to  be 
thereby  made  '  conversant  with  the 
cause  and  essence  of  things.'  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enquire  into  the 
soundness  of  this  assertion ;  but 
the  enunciation  of  such  opinions, 
even  when  most  unphilosophical, 
could,  at  the  time  when  Elantemier 
wrote,  only  proceed  from  a  writer 
who  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries.  And  Kan- 
temier  was  no  mere  litterai^urf  but 
a  thinker  and  a  man  of  sound 
scholarship.  The  earnestness  with 
which  he  set  himself  the  task  of 
raising  the  then  low  standard  of 
learning  in  Kussia  is  evidenced  in 
many  of  his  writings,  but  nowhere 
more  strongly  than  in  this  seventh 
satire.  He  almost  ceases  to  be  a 
satirist  as  in  a  serious  didactic 
tone  he  points  out  the  advantages 
of  a  scientific  training.  It  may 
not  be  the  liveliest  of  his  poems, 
but  it  certainly  is  the  one  which 
•exercised  most  influence  on  the 
struggle  then  being  waged  by  the 
enlightened  portion  of  his  country- 
men against  the  reactionary  ideas 
of  the  conservative  party. 

The  eighth  satire,  On  Shameless 
Impudence,     aptly    eulogises     the 


superior  advantages  whidi  self- 
assuroDce  and  an  indiSerence  to 
the  interests  of  others  give  to  izi«c 
over  his  more  worthy  bnt  diffider^ 
neighbour.  It  is  a  lesson  on  whid: 
satirists,  from  the  days  of  Kas- 
temierdown  to  our  own  Tbackersj. 
have  not  fsdled  to  insist,  and  t^ 
experience  of  most  will  afford  fo:. 
evidence  of  its  truth. 

In  the  last  satire.  To  ike  Sn^^ 
Kantemier  draws  a  portrait  of  tb 
BducoLntky  similar  to  that  which  vf 
find  in  many  of  the  Interindei 
The  'pious  cant'  of  the  peasar: 
who  has  scarce  wit  enough  to 
guide  his  plough ;  the  debasirc 
superstitions  of  the  candidate  fc? 
holy  orders ;  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Dissenting  tradesman,  '  who  vi 
to-day  prostrate  himself  to  ix 
earth  before  some  sacred  imace. 
and  to-morrow  will  be  in  prises 
for  having  cheated  tbe  Bxcise  ;*  th 
crass  imbecility  of  the  books  whicfi 
alone  find  fiivour  among  the  sepa- 
ratists, to  the  exclusion  of  *tiie 
new  literature' — these  make  up  tbe 
formidable  list  of  accusations  whid: 
the  satirist  brings  against  the  sec- 
tarians. The  'sun,'  to  which  be 
dedicates  his  verse,  is  of  course 
Peter  the  Great,  beneath  whose 
fostering  rule  learning  and  civilia- 
tion  could  alone  hope  to  bear  tk 
fruits  of  prosperity  and  content- 
ment. 

It  is  as  satirist  that  Kantemier 
is  still  remembered.  His  other 
writings,  made  up  for  ihe  most 
part  of  translations  and  sdicol 
compositions,  are  seldom  consulted 
and  stOl  seldomer  read.  The  real 
import  of  his  satires  consists  is 
their  historical  relation.  They  ai« 
thoroughly  national  living  pictures 
of  Russian  manners  at  the  time  of 
their  composition.  It  is  in  tbis 
nation^ity  that  their  true,  perhaps 
their  only,  value  resides. 

G.  E.  Tussn. 
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n\  REATLY  different  as  are  the  two 
^31*  writers  whom  we  have  grouped 
iogether — Thomas  Penyngton  Kirk- 
nan,  F.E.S.,  and  Dr.  James  Marti- 
leau — they  are  allies  in  a  common 
sause.  Mr.  Kirkman  is  generally 
satisfied  if  he  can  hold  up  his  confi- 
lent  adversary  to  contempt  as 
knowing  nothing ;  for  he  is  Socratic 
ji  his  irony  and  in  his  subtle  banter, 
svhicb  is  at  times  uproarious ;  yet  a 
real  earnestness  underlies  all,  even 
ivlien  we  cannot  be  certain  what  he 
positively  holds.  Dr.  Marti neau,  it 
deed  hardly  be  said  of  one  so  well 
icnown,  is  everywhere  striving  to 
establish  truth,  and  never  indulges 
n  humour  or  Socratic  dissimu- 
ation.  Both  are  stirred  up  by  the 
boastful  and  insolent  materialistic 
science,  which  assumes  to  trample 
3ut  moral  responsibility  and  the 
irery  idea  of  guilt,  as  well  as  peni- 
tence and  religion,  as  an  old 
pvoman's  fisbble.  Ifc  is  somewhat 
arduous  to  comment  on  this  contro- 
^•ersy ;  yet  the  attempt  shall  be 
nade. 

*  What  is  Materialism  ?  *  it  may 
be  asked.  Some  writers,  whom  the 
public  call  Materialists,  resent  the 
bitle  as  insulting;  tlrough  it  may 
3e  nsed  quite  innocently,  as  merely 
iescriptive.  Mr.  E9kman  denies 
natter  to  exis^,  or  rather  insists 
irhat  we  have  no  proof  of  its  exist- 
3nce:  he  seems  to  charge  fallacy 
:)TL  the  assumption,  and  mischiefs 
rerj  difficult  to  understand.  That 
^e  may  not  be  thought  to  be  in- 
lurious,  we  must  premise  that  there 
ire  two  widely  different  kinds  of 
Materialists,  the  practical  and  the 
theoretic.      By    the     practioAl    is 


meant  the  class  of  immoral  men  who 
prefer  the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  things 
of  sense  to  things  apprehended  bj 
the  mind;  men  either  sensual,  or 
mercenary,  worldly,  ambitious,  reck- 
less of  high  thought.  It  is  the 
evil  savour  from  such  characters 
which  makes  the  theoretic  mate- 
rialist dislike  the  epithet.  Of 
course  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
men  who  desire  to  indulge  baser 
propensities  will  gladly  shelter 
themselves  under  any  pretence  of 
philosophy.  The  evil  tendency  of 
a  theory  must  not  be  overlooked; 
but  we  do  not  here  concern  our- 
selves with  depraved  persons.  We 
speak  solely  of  theoretic  mate- 
rialism, which  is  notoriously  com- 
patible in  an  individual  with  pure 
morals  and  noble  aims,  even  if  in 
the  herd  of  mankind  the  theory 
gravitate  towards  baseness. 

The  great  majority  both  of  the 
thoughtless  and  of  the  thoughtful 
have  always  taken  for  granted  that 
both  Matter  and  Spirit  exist,  and 
that  they  are  very  diverse;  the 
one  inactive,  the  other  active. 
Mind  and  Body  are  both  intimately 
known  to  us,  and  we  habitually 
contrast  them.  Bodies  we  call 
matter,  and  Mind  we  call  spirit. 
Now  if  any  one  theoretically  resolve 
all  mind  into  matter,  we  entitle 
him  a  materialist.  But  a  paradox 
follows.  If  some  one,  as  Berkeley, 
resolve  matter  into  spirit,  does  he 
not  differ  from  the  materialist  in 
nomenclature  only?  Call  both 
existences  matter,  or  call  both 
spirit;  this  is  but  a  difference  of 
phraseology,  if  the  theorists  believe 
that  the  two  •xistonces  are  but  one, 


>  JPHlosophy  without  Assumptions,  by  Thomas  Penyngton  Kirkman,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
>»igman8,  1876. 

*  Modem  Materialism :  *  Two  Articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  February  and 
hiazch  1876,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  James  Maztinean. 
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and  that  each  passes  into  the  oth^r. 
This  ohvions  and  simple  remark 
shows  that  we  do  not  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  controversy  bj  the 
statement  thus  far  made :  there  is 
certainly  something  beyond,  which 
clears  up  the  paradox.     Ijt  is  this. 
The  Materialist,  regarding  matter 
as   incapable  of  initiating  action, 
attributes  a  like  inactivity  to  spirit, 
hecavse  he  thinks  he  can  resolve  it 
into  matter.     Thus  he  represents 
ns  as  mere  machines,  which  are 
acted  upon  by  forces  from  without; 
and  treats   it  as   delusion,   if  we 
suppose  that  we  have  any  power 
of  choice,  such  as  moralists  assume 
as  an  axiom;  nay,  without  which 
all  moral  epithets  are  a  blunder  and 
a  puerility.     This  is  the  real  sting 
of    matenalism.    Auimnatist    may 
therefore  be  a  better  name   than 
Materialist.     When  any  one  from 
the  side  of  Berkeley  resolves  matter 
into  spirit,  he  is  sure  to  reserve  a 
firm  distinction  of  the  spirits  which 
have    will    and   choice,    from    the 
spiritnal  existences  in  which  these 
powers,   if  latent,  are  as  it  were 
congealed ;  just,  in  fact,  as  wo  all 
distinguish  the  spirit  of  a  man  from 
the   spirit  of  an   ox   or   a    tiger, 
while   we   do   not   call  the  latter 
material.     Thus  the  theoretic  ma- 
terialism which  we  regard  as  offen- 
sive and  unendurable,  is  that  which 
represents  us  as  driven  by  an  om- 
nipotent Fate,  and  helpless  slaves  of 
desire.     This  doctrine  fundament- 
ally  and   evidently    lays   the   axe 
to  the  root  of  morals ;  and,    if  it 
could   be  made    a    national  faith, 
would  assuredly  ruin  the  genera- 
tion of  children  reared  under  its 
influence.     It  is  against  this  mon- 
strosity that  the  heart  of  mankind 
makes  its  protest,  when  it  nauseates 
and  rejects  materialism. 

Dr.  James  Martineau  has  again 
and  again  pointed  at  the  cardinal 
error  of  these  materialists  by  the 
utterance,  which  is  almost  an 
axiom :  *  Never  will  you  learn  the 
properties  of  the  higher  by  observa- 


tion of  the  lower;  never  will  yon 
learn  the  complex  by  ever  so  pro- 
found a  study  of  the  simple.'  Tlie 
infatuation  of  reasoners  in  this  re^ 
spect  is  truly  wonderfol.  Th?ir 
credulity  seems  always  fresh.  Tber 
produce  their  &llacy  as  a  new  dfv 
covery  which  is  to  evangelise  tfc- 
world.  While  I  am  writing,  a- 
elegant  little  book  comes  to  me  b; 
the  post  from  (I  suppose)  a  vcn 
well-meaning  gentleman,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  Mr.  Samnel  Saiii- 
bury  ;  who,  writing  on  Humaa  Js- 
terests,  and  meaning  to  coufatr 
atheism  (!),  assumes  that  'ereTj 
power,  mental  and  physical,  ereij 
aspiration,  .  .  .  has  moved  in  an^- 
niatic  sequence:'  also,  he  reasacs. 
*  the  conduct  of  the  elephant  and  of 
the  tiger  depcD  d  on  their  struetun :  Sw? 
therefore  does  that  of  maji.'  This  a 
advanced  as  novel  and  instructive, 
and  as  the  germ  of  vast  aocJL 
improTcment.  We  must  (forsootk; 
abandon  the  idea  that  man  h^ 
any  Will  that  can  initiate  acdot; 
we  must  abolish  the  idea  of  Gnil: ; 
we  must  train  men  (in  servitude  r ', 
as  wo  train  dogs  and  monkevs: 
then  Virtue  and  Happiness  wiH 
abound.  Such  is  the  doctrme 
seriously  advanced,  with  touchir^ 
simplicity  and  philanthropy.  Fore- 
thought for  the  poorer  and  wist 
education  every  one  approves— is 
theory  at  least;  but  must  we  for 
this  degrade  them — and  ourselves 
— into  automata  ? 

Mankind  are  so  obstinate  arni 
stupid,  in  the  opinion  of  automt- 
tists,  that  they  persist  in  beHeving 
that  they  have  power  to  initiare 
action — a  power  which  they  call 
Will.  Mr.  S.  Sainsbnry  chimes  in 
with  the  old  chorus,  that  to  be- 
lieve in  an  initiating  Will,  is  to  be- 
lieve in  effects  without  a  cause.  [Mr. 
Kirkman  traces  this  ai^ament  to 
Dr.  Priestley  as  the  originator.] 
Why !  it  is  precisely  these  Auto- 
matists  who  do  not  believe  at  all 
in  a  cause,  nor  therefore  in  effects. 
They  believe  only    in    sequences, 
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and  deny  all  initiation  of  action, 
whicli  ia  the  highest  idea  involved 
in  the  word  Ganse.     They  pretend 
to  found  knowledge  on  Experience ; 
yet  they  throw  away  with  scorn 
the  first  and  universal  experience — 
that  which  teaches  each  of  ns  his 
own  existence.    We  are  not  long 
in  the  world,  before  each  learns  by 
experience,  at  once,  that  he  is  an 
individual  (JEgo)  and  that  there  is 
a  universe  outside  of  him.     The 
Ego  of  each  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
sciouB  Power  and  Wi&.     This  ex- 
perience from  within  gives  us  the 
idea  of  Power;  and  when  we  speak 
of  a  Gause,  we  mean  a  Power.     To 
allege  that  each  Ego  is  itself  di- 
recuy  or  indirectly  a  product  of 
]3ivine  Power,  is  impertinent  in  this 
connection;  for  it  is  certain  that 
tlie  Ego  is  earlier  known  to  us  than 
any  Divine  Power.    Logically^  the 
!Bgo  stands  first;  logicaUy,  Ood  is 
derivative,  and  only  after-known. 
Our  first  certainties  are  the  Ego 
or  Will-Powerand  a  contrasted  IJni- 
verae.   The  logic  which  seeks  to  ex. 
plode  our  belief  in  Will  by  a  complex 
of  later  reasoning,  is  as  imbecile 
as  if  one  were  by  elaborate  geometry 
to    soold    down    the    geometrical 
axioms.    Happily  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  men  pretend- 
ing to  philosophy  will  ever  con- 
vince the  mass  of  mankind  that 
they   are    automata.      Since    our 
first    certainty    is    that  we    have 
Power  and  Will,  we  are  much  more 
likely  to  treat  the  philosophers  as 
Innatios.     Assuredly    if   the  Mae 
philosophy    infect    young    people 
with  the  idea  that  tney  are  neces- 
sarily slaves  of  desire,  and   that 
self-control  is  a  delusion,  they  may 
in  limited  circles  produce  deplor- 
able results.    The  just  fear  of  this 
sometimes  causes  in  parents  and 
teachers  an  indignation  which  the 
philosopher    calls    bigotry;    much 
as  the  scamp  who  carries  lighted 
combustibles  in  a   room    sti^wed 
with  explosivepowder  objects  to  be 
hooted  at.    While  we  deny  that 
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the  just  animosity  of  wise  fear  is 
to  be  called  Bigotry,  we  are  aware 
that  it  is  only  by  solid  argument 
that  the  period^caUy  renewed  mania 
of  Automatism  can  be  repressed. 

Mr.  Eirkman  brings  out  into 
full  importance  the  fact  that  Will- 
Force  is  our  first  certainty,  our 
essential  foundation.  He  also  justly 
lays  gpreat  stress  on  the  immense 
distinction  between  the  proposi- 
tions I  am  and  Thou  art,  aUeging 
that  his  opponents  stealthily  as- 
sume the  latter  under  cover  of  the 
former.  Each  of  us  knows  his 
own  existence  directly,  but  my 
knowledge  of  other  men's  existence 
is  inferential ;  and  the  argument  by 
which  I  infer  mind  in  other  men 
necessarily  requires  the  same  as- 
sumptions by  which  we  infer  mind 
to  be  active  in  the  great  universe. 
I  see  actions  which  in  me  would 
proceed  from  design;  hence  I  infer 
design  in  others :  or  I  see  fitnesses 
which  suggest  design,  and  thus 
infer  mind.  Space  is  of  course 
learned  by  us  in  learning  &n  outer 
universe.  Time  is  learned  by  con- 
scious memory.  As  Mr.  Eirkman 
puts  it  (p.  13),  ^  I  am,  and  I  know 
that  I  am,  the  conscious  thinker  of 
a  moment  ago ;'  which  is  modified 
(p.  14)  into  'I  am,  and  I  know 
that  I  am,  in  Time,* 

Space  and  Time  being  to  each 
the  earliest  facts  of  Experience,  si- 
multaneously with  learning  that  he 
exists,  Mr.  Eirkman,  who  is  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  all  metaphysics, 
not  excluding  Eant,  feek  that 
he  has  a  right  to  deride  Eant  for 
asserting  that  'Time  and  Space 
are,  in  themselves  and  out  of  us, 
notiiing  real  at  all,  but  only  forms 
of  our  intuitions  '  (p.  95).  On  this 
Mr.  T^iVVnuiTi  comments  as  follows 
(p.  96):  'Itamountsjusttothis: 
*'  Space  is  in  itself  unreal^  because  it 
is  only  the  real  defined  space  of  our 
real  intuitions."  With  that  mortar 
and  shell  Eant  blew  Time  and 
Space  out  of  creation !  The  philo- 
sophers who  wear  [weave?]  these 
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cobwebs  in  their  brains  are  wel- 
come to  the  remark,  that  I  cannot 
nnderstand  it.'  To  the  present 
writer  Mr.  Kirkman's  declaration 
that  he  cannot  nnderstand  what 
Kant  means  by  denying  that  Space 
and  Time  are  exterior  to  ns,  and 
calling  them  '  forms  of  onr  intni- 
tions,  is  an  agreeable  ayowal.  To 
deride  Kant  when  one  cannot  nnder- 
stand him,  demands  both  perse- 
Terance  in  reading  him  and  no 
small  conra^.  Bat  Kant  is  little 
concerned  m  onr  present  argu- 
ment of  Automatism ;  and  we  may 
drop  him,  with  his  fayonrite  ab- 
stractions. Mr.  Kirkman  discards  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mills  that  we  have  an 
especial  muaeular  sense^  but  insists 
on  an  important  distinction  between 
oar  active  and  onr  passive  conscions- 
ness.  ThnSy  if  the  temperatare  in 
which  onr  body  is  be  sndd^y 
changed,  we  are  aware  of  it :  this  is 
passive  consdonsness.  But  if  we 
make  an  effort  and  are  conscioas 
of  it,  we  know  that  we  are  patting 
forth  Will-Force.  To  eyMe  this 
fact  (as  Mr.  Kirkman  thinks,  p.  65) 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  refers  onr  knowledge 
of  external  resistance  to  onr  *  mns^ 
cnlar  sense.'  No  one,  except  in  up- 
holding  a  hypothesis,  conld  deny 
that  we  have  direct  experience  of 
Will.  Dr.  Martinean  is  in  foil 
accord  that  herein  is  the  nnclens  of 
onr  contest  for  morals  and  for  re- 
ligion against  the  Antomatist«. 

Dr.  Martinean's  first  essay  is  on 
Atomdc  Materialism,  or  virtnally  on 
Matter;  his  second,  on  Dynamic 
Materialism,  or  on  Force.  He  in- 
sists that  the  scientists  whom  he  is 
opposing  have  no  right  to  the  terms 
Force,  Power,  at  all ;  for  their  argu- 
ment wholly  avoids  the  idea,  treat- 
ing of  sequences  only.  They  set 
forth  the  Order  of  nature,  a  grand 
and  noble  study;  which  neverthe- 
less, as  science,  knows  only  masses 
and  movements,  of  which  it  studies 
the  laws — ^that  is,  the  process  and 
the  rules  by  which  they  can  be 
defined.    It  cannot  see  Force.    In- 


deed Physical  science  totaUj  shits 
out  all  consideration  of  the  only 
forces  which  we  actoally  b»w- 
thoee  of  our  own  minds.  AgaiiBt 
all  direct  study  of  these  forooBtlie 
Materialists  scold,  using  the  ward 
meta^hync8  as  one  of  reprack: 
and  undertake  to  teach  us  the  » 
crets  of  the  human  mind  b^  ^ 
materialistic  observations.  Hotet 
Spencer  studies  nervous  matter  c 
order  to  learn  about  the  ham 
will.  Dr.  Martinean  warmlj  «i- 
mires  physical  science,  but  he  de|»t- 
cates  its  usurping  authorify  ore 
reahns  which  are  not  its  ovn;  isd 
cordially  agrees  with  Mr.  Kirimic 
indeed  with  Sir  John  Herschel,  tk 
only  the  consciousness  of  Efibr 
and  Will  gives  us  any  idea  of  &Rt 
He  f  earleraly  justifies  the  extensiat 
of  this  principle  (an  extension  iii> 
tural  and  perhaps  nniverssl  in  aT 
simple  nations)  to  the  great  fofoee 
of  the  Universe ;  and  ^eges,  nK 
only  that  according  to  prima  /bfv 
evidence  every  great  force,  as  M 
of  gravitation,  is  the  act  of  some 
High  Will,  but  that  no  philosoplij 
can  improve  the  theory.  Wii 
Anaxagoras  he  maintains  thatl^D^ 
or  Spirit  is  the  only  known  fbrK 
to  ammate  the  world  of  matter. 

Newton  did  but  develop  the  te' 
of  gravitation,  i.e.  the  rule  by  wbicii 
^ou  may  calculate  it:  butafterbk 
it  seems  that  tasaij  must  hMXi 
thought  uniformity  of  action  to  dis- 
prove Mind,  and  they  fell  on  to  tb 
idea  of  inanimate  or  blind  &w 
imparted,  once  for  all,  to  matter  I7 
the  will  of  the  Deity.  Perhaps  tl)^ 
widely  received  opinion  differs  to 
Dr.  Martinean's  doctrme  of  a  pff* 
petnally  acting  Divine  Will  a 
phraseoloffy  only,  except  that  it  im- 
plies a  cbfinite  point  of  time  at 
which  the  force  was  imparted  io 
Matter.  Men  who  were  trained  id 
the  doctrine  of  the  schoohnen,  as  af- 
terwards Hutchinson  and  his  fol- 
lowers, objected  as  &tal  to  the  ner 
doctrine  of  gravitation,  that  it  sup- 
posed Matter  to  ad  in  places  vhtrf 
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it  is  not  The  objection  is  futile,  if 
directed  against  those  who  teach 
that  gravi&tion  is  a  Divine  force ; 
bat  is  decisive  against  one  who  dis« 
avows  spiritual  energy  pervading 
the  universe.  In  the  latter  case 
the  monstrosity  is  ever  on  the  in- 
crease, if  physical  science  succeed 
in  blending  Gravitation,  Repulsion, 
and  Cohesion  (at  differentdistances) 
into  the  energy  of  every  atom.  The 
cleverness  of  the  atoms  in  adhering 
to  work  in  obedience  to  arhitra/ry 
constcmts  becomes  a  just  topic  ci 
banter.  Newton,  as  a  truly  religious 
man,  did  but  bow  before  the  in- 
scmtable  mystery  of  the  forces, 
-when  he  began  to  discover  their 
law;  and  this  surely  is  what  we 
must  all  do.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  we  explain  cosmical  movements 
by  alleging  Divine  energy.  God  is 
not  a  *  hypothesis '  which  we  invent  to 
explode  mystery — a  purpose  which 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  very  gratuit- 
ously imputes  to  believers  in  God  ;-— 
but  when  we  have  direct  experience 
of  no  force  but  Will,  it  is  natural  to 
ascribe  superior  forces  to  a  supe- 
rior Will;  and  when  a  thousand 
phenomena  have  correspondences 
'which  surest  adaptation,  mankind 
believes  m  a  superior  Mmd  which 
Has  adapted  them— just  as  each  of 
XLS  believes  in  the  mind  of  his  fellow- 
man,  though  he  cannot  see  or  touch 
it.  The  wisest  and  most  religious 
of  the  modems  does  not  seem  to 
make  any  improvement  or  funda- 
mental change  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Ghreek  idea  of  a  Spirit  everywhere 
pervading  the  brute  masses  which 
we  call  Matter,  so  long  as  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  cosmical  pheno- 
mena and  cosmical  theory,  as  dis- 
tinct from  personal  religion. 

But  Mr.  Kirkman  is  so  eager  in 
bis  attack  on  Matter,  that  some 
notice  of  it  ought  here  to  be  taken. 
With  deference  to  so  wide  a  reader 
and  so  acute  a  man,  the  opinion 
shall  be  ventured  that  he  wastes  his 
force,  and  does  not  understand  the 
posture  of  mind  which  insists  on  a 


belief  in  Matter.  When  Pltfto 
desired  to  inculcate  the  belief  of 
abstractions  in  no  conjunction  with 
things  concrete ;  or,  as  the  Greeks 
put  a  single  case,  to  believe  in 
Whiteness  though  nothing  were 
White;  Aristotie  advanced  as  a 
refutation,  what  he  regarded  as 
certain  &ct,  that  whatever  has 
Whiteness  has  necessarily  other 
qualities  beside  Whiteness.  We  in 
preference  may  state  the  objection 
to  Plato  thus:  We  cannot  even 
imagine  Adjectives  except  in  con- 
nection with  Substantives,  nor  un- 
derstand an  Abstract  noun  except 
as  expressing  the  property  of  a 
Concrete  noun.  Thus  ifwe  hear  talk 
of  Force,  Power,  Potency  (words 
really  equivalent),  it  implies  some- 
thing that  is  Forcible,  Powerftil, 
Potent.  It  is  in  some  sense  a  fraud 
of  the  English  language,  to  convert 
abstract  into  concrete  by  superadd- 
ing the  article  A,  An.  Thus  it  has 
been  ingeniously  observed,  that  an 
English  boy  is  apt  to  translate 
'  This  is  a  serious  consideration, 
into  the  Latin  '  Hsbc  est  seria  con- 
sideratio,'  instead  of  '  Hoc  est  serio 
considerandum.'  From  inobser- 
vance of  the  indefinite  article  he 
unawares  passes  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract^  and  makes  absurd 
Latin,  though  both  the  separate 
words  and  tiie  syntax  are  correct. 
Just  so,  when  a  mathematician 
passes  from  Force  to  *  A  force,'  he 
persuades  himself  perhaps  that  he 
makes  no  change,  and  &ncies  that 
Force  stands  alone  and  unsupported 
in  '  A  force.'  Force  is  abstract,  and 
can  only  exist  in  something  that  is 
Forcible;  what  the  someihing  is, 
we  perhaps  neither  know  nor  care ; 
but  we  (all  it  Matter.  *-4  force' 
can  mean  nothing  but  ^A  some- 
thing forcible ; '  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  concrete.  To  speak  for  others 
is  arduous;  but  the  present  writer 
can  confidently  avow  for  himself 
that  he  is  totally  unable  to  imagine 
an  abstract  without  a  concrete. 
Wisdom,  Power,  Virtue,  if  no  Wise, 
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Powerfnl,    VirtnonB    persons    are 
imagined,  are  empty,  idle,  terms. 
Mr.  Kirkman  does  not  merely  taunt 
his- opponent  -with  inability  to '  find' 
matter — ^which  might   be  a  mere 
form  of  exposing  want  of  proof  on 
the  part  of  men  who  talk  high  of 
demonstration— but    he   seems    to 
discern  some   larking    evil,  some 
germ  of  atheism,  in  belieying  mat- 
ter to  exist;  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  saoh  tendency 
in    Dr.    Martineaa,    who    is    not 
deficient  in  sensitiyeness  on   this 
head.      Bnt  besides,  Mr.  Kirkman 
does    not    see    the  difficulty,    not 
to  say  impossibility,  of  conceiying 
Motion  in  a  Force  which  is  defined 
by  two  things — Geometrical  position 
of  its  centre,  and  Force  directed 
towards  or  from  that  centre.    For 
we  cannot  recognise  any  identity  in 
it  when  the  geometrioal  centra  is 
changed. '    K  two  material  atoms 
A,  B,  animated  by  certain  forces, 
exchajige  places,  we  can  still  recog- 
nise  the  identity  of  A  when   its 
centre  is  found  where  that  of  B 
was;  and  conversely.    But  if  the 
atoms  (so  called)  have  no  matter  at 
all,  and  the  force  exerted  is  not  the 
same  force  in  successive  times,  but 
only  force  guided  by  an  unchanging 
law  (a  supposition  which  we  cannot 
avoid),    there    is    no    continuous 
identity,  and  the  idea  of  motion 
vanishes.  A  mathematician  dealing 
with  this    subject  of   course  fin£ 
nothing  in  mere  matter  to  calculate 
from,  except  its  mass  or  amount. 
How  Mr.  Kirkman  gets  rid  of  this 
is  not  at  all  clear.      He    alleges, 
indeed,  that  the  resistance  to  motion 
experienced  when  we  tiy  to  push  a 
weight  along  a  horizontal  table  is 
due  solely  to  friction.     No  doubt  it 
is  due  chiefly  to  friction;   but  if 
friction  could  be  totally  removed,  a 
greater  mass  would  require  greater 
force  to  move  it.    We  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  inerHaj  which  the  com- 
mon mind  regards  as  the  charac- 
teristic of  Matter.    Liertia  surely 
cannot  be  resolved  into  Force.    It 
seems  therefore    regrettable,    that 


Mr.  Kirkman  has  so  launched  ooi 
on  this  topic. 

Dr.  Martineaa,  arguing  against 
Mr.  Kirkman's  opponents,  employ 
substantially  the  same  aigamenti 
as  are  here  used  against  Jh.  Kirk. 
man.  He  calls  such  doctrm 
*  dynamic  idealism,'  and  while  ad* 
mitting  that  the  theory  is  oo&* 
venient  for  mathematiad  physics, 
rejects  it  as  philosophically  nntes- 
able ; — ^because,  first,  an  atom  mA 
exist  per  «e  if  it  is  to  be  inve^ 
with  power;  next^  the  conoeptios 
of  motion  is  not  provided  for,  L' 
there  be  no  entity  to  move.  AttEie- 
tion.  Repulsion,  Motion,  preseatio 
us  words  that  arouse  no  thought, 
if  there  be  nothing  that  attracts. 
repels,  moves. 

Dr.  Martineau  lays  more  sticw 
than  the  Theistic  argument  roqnireN 
on  the  fact  that  his  opponents  havf 
not  been  able  to  complete  tlieii 
imaginary  construction  of  ik 
universe  from  homogeneous  mok- 
cules.  Classical  readers  will  re- 
member that  Lucretius  seeded 
angular  and  hooked  atoms  as  v^ 
as  round  ones  for  his  tfaeorr. 
Modem  chemistry  is  iar  enongb  (^ 
from  the  simpHcity  towards  wbifii 
every  man  ot  science  is  boxmdti: 
strive.  But  since  it  would  be  sure^J 
no  triumph  to  Atheism,  no  deb: 
of  Theism,  if  science  weteiosa&sxA 
in  dispensing  with  heterogsDeotf 
molecules,  such  argument  is  to  ^ 
deprecated  as  would  suggest  s 
shout  of  triumph  from  the  Athdfii* 
every  time  that  a  new  step  for^ 
towards  a  simpler  theory  was  made. 
Dr.  Martineau  is  too  profonn^ 
convinced  that  Metaphysics  m 
Religion  are  outside  the  domamuui 
potency  of  physical  science,  to  b^j 
the  smallest  jealousy  of  its  ^ 
advance.  Few  practical  minister 
of  religicm  have  studied  pijs^ 
more  eagerly  than  he,  or  more  ad- 
miringly. 

His  two  essays  were  elicited  by 
an  attack  made  by  Prof essor  !>• 
dall  on  a  lecture  which  hedeKveiw 
to  theological  students.     This  le^ 
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tare  was  directed  against  thorough- 
going    materialists,     not     against 
Professor  Tyndall ;  whose  ambigaons 
position  and  manifest  inconsistency 
'were  deplored  by  the  real  material- 
ists, while  Theists  rejoiced  that  he 
refiised  to  go  all  lengths  against  the 
foundations    of   religion.      In   at-  . 
tribnting  life  to  matter,  he  really 
renonnced  materialism.      For  this 
reason  Mr.  Kirkman   might  have 
spared  or   softened    some   of   his 
seyeritj.     Professor  Tyndall,  sup- 
posing himself  the  object  of  Dr. 
Martineau's   attack,    unwisely  re- 
sponded in  a  way  that  laid  him  open 
to  very  effective  reply.     On  his  own 
ground  of  Physics  he  is  so  highly 
esteemed,  that  he  had  been  tempted 
to  think  he  was  equally  competent 
to  lay  down  the  law  in  Metaphysics. 
Tet  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the 
histoiyof  even  mathematical  science, 
how  very  difficult  is  its  metaphy- 
sical side,  and  that  mere  mathema- 
tical power  does  not  at  all  imply  a 
hi^h  abUiiy  to  go  back  to  real  first 
principles.      However,  in  any  case 
we    may    rejoice    that    these  two 
essays,  so  instructive  and  so  forci- 
ble, have  been  drawn  out  from  Dr. 
Maxtineau.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  published  in  a  separate 
volume.     His  definition  of  cause  is 
very     notable,     as     '  that     which 
changes  the  undetermined  into  the 
determinate.'    In  every  act  of  Will 
we  see  this  clearly;    as  when  we 
deliberate    which   hand    we    shall 
raise,  and  settle  the  doubt  by  raising 
the  left  hand  rather  than  the  right. 
This  does  but  show  out  visibly  the 
nature  of  Moral  Choice.  That  which 
Automatists    are  pleased    to    call 
*  Effect  without  a  Cause,'  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  acting  of  a  real  cause, 
tbe  only  cause  directly  known  to  us 
— the  human  Will. 

On  the  objections  to  Free  Will 
which  some  extreme  Calvinists 
make,  a  few  words  may  be  here  in 
place.  They  tell  us  that  God  is  the 
sole  cause ;  that  His  will  is  neces- 
sarily always  done,  even  when  we 
sin  against  Him  (a  difficult  combina- 


tion of  thought)  ;  that  a  sinner  has 
an  enslaved  will,  not  a  free  will. 
Moreover,  those  who  do  not  take  up 
quite  so  hardy  a  theory,  yet  insi^ 
that  our  actions,  being  foreseen  by 
the  Deity,  cannot  possibly  be  free. 
If  any  part  of  them  were  indeter- 
minate. He  could  not  foresee  them. 
Foresight  implies  that  they  are 
already  determined. — ^To  tlus  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  if 
the  thing  not  yet  determined  at  one 
o'clock  becomes  determinate  at  two 
o'clock,  we  do  not  change  the  state 
of  things  at  either  date  by  suppos- 
ing a  Divine  mind  which  can  behold, 
as  from  a  distance,  each  stage  of  the 
process  simultaneously.  But  if 
any  one  cannot  understand  this 
reply,  or  insist  on  dogmatising 
about  Ood  as  the  sole  cause  (an  ar- 
gument which,  if  harshly  pressed, 
annihilates  human  responsibility, 
and,  wholly  crushing  the  basis  of 
morals  and  of  religion,  of  course 
leaves  nothing  for  Calvinism),  he 
drives  us  to  insist  that  we  know 
more  about  ourselves  than  about 
the  Divine  power  or  the  Divine 
knowledge ;  that  our  first  and  most 
certain  knowledge  is  our  possession 
of  POWEB  TO  CHOOSE ;  on  which 
morality  is  built:  therefore  any 
religion  which  can  anyhow  make 
pretensions  must  concede  this  before 
it  deserves  reception.  Fundamental 
truth  must  not  be  renounced  to 
please  a  preacher  of  relimon,  any 
more  than  to  please  an  Atheist. 

Mr.  Kirkman  concerning  the  Will 
attacks  Herbert  Spencer,  and  con- 
cerning Causation  makes  J.  Stuart 
Mill  his  target.  It  is  deplorable 
that  a  man  who  has  talents  so  high 
for  Physics  as  Mr.  Spencer,  shodid 
have  a  monomania  for  exploding 
all  the  first  and  most  certain  know- 
ledge of  every  human  being  by 
arguments  spun  out  to  great  l^gth; 
arguments  to  which  one  has  always 
this  reply,  that  the  conclusion 
is  contrary  to  &ct  and  common 
sense.  But  as  this  mania  is  at  least 
thirty  years  old,  it  is  probably  in- 
curable.    Mr.  Kirkman  selects  for 
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his  pxx^test  a  long  passage  from  tlie 
Tsychology^  §  219,  in  which  Mr. 
Spencer  maintains  that  our  Ego 
or  Conscious  Self  is  merely  'a 
group  of  psychical  states  consti- 
tuting an  impulse/  and  that  this, 
which  he  calls  our  fsyckical  Self  at 
the  moment,  is  distinct  from  our 
physical  Self;  and  that  the  psychical 
states  alone  determine  action.  Mr. 
Eirkman  is  at  the  pains  of  com- 
menting mifintely  on  a  long  tissue 
of  unproved  dogmatism,  or,  as  he 
calls  it, '  unscientific  pudding.' 

Apparently  Mr.  Spencer  asserts 
that  the  Body  is  our  permanent  j3%- 
sical  Self,  which  of  course  is  passive, 
and  that  what  is  commonly  caUed 
the  Soul,  or  by  him  the  psychical 
Self,  changes  from,  moment  to  mo- 
ment, and  18  nothing  but  a  fleeting 
group  of  *  psychicdi  states  *  which 
(now  and  then)  *  constitute  an  im- 
pulse.' If  so,  he  is  maintaining  that 
his  Soul'  has  no  coherence  or  identiiy 
in  successive  times;  that  it  is  an 
'illusion '  to  suppose  that  the  Soul 
is  the  Ego ;  thus  nothing  but  the 
Body  is  Herbert  Spencer.  Does 
he  suppose  that  the  use  of  Greek 
words,  physical,  psvchical,  strength- 
en his  argument?  Perhaps  they 
conveniently  throw  dust  into  some 
people's  eyes,  and  sound  very 
grand  and  wise.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  the  intellect  which  could 
accept  such  statements.  It  may  be 
&ir  to  quote  Mr.  Spencer's  initial 
assertion  against  the  freedom  of 
the  Will.  He  says,  §  219  :  *  That 
every  one  is  at  liberty  to  do  what 
he  desires  to  do  (supposing  there  are 
no  external  hindrances)  all  admit : 
though  people  of  confused  ideas 
commonly  suppose  this  to  be  the 
thing  denied ' — by  those  who  with 
Mr.  Spencer  deny  freedom  of  the 
Will.  Observe  the  insolence  with 
which  he  commences  his  argument. 
He  cannot  think  he  refutes  his  op- 
ponents (who  are  the  human  race) 
by  selecting  from  them  tliose  ofcoiu 
fused  ideas  as  alone  deserving  to  be 
confrited;  evidently,  therefore,  he 
ints  them  all  to  he  '  people  of 


confused  ideas.'     And  ocmceniitg 
them  he  b^^s  by  a  most  git. 
tuitous  imputation — as  though  sod 
a  man  as  Dr.  Marfcinean  sapped 
J.  S.  Mill  and  Herbert  Spenoertc 
deny  that  when  a  man  desbn^ 
thing  attainable,  he  has  freedffln  d 
of  will  to  do  it !     For  myself  Ice 
say,  such  an  interpretation  of  tbs 
doctrine  never  came  into  m j  heii 
He  proceeds  to  assert:  'Buttk 
every  one  is  ai  libeHy  to  desure  oth 
to  desire  (which  is  the  KEiX  pio> 
position  involved  in  the  dogma  d 
¥ree  Will)  is  negatived,  4c  . . . 
But  again  he  is  totally  wrong  as  u 
fact.     Who  ever  imagined  that  t: 
Will  we  can  desire  agony  ?   D«f ' 
has  no  proper  and  necessarj  pliict 
in  the  argument.    We  do  not  cim 
Freedom  to  desire,  but  Freedom  t<^ 
act    1  have  no  desire  to  pot  cr 
left  foot  forward  rather  than  m 
right,  nor  my  right  rather  than  mj 
left.    Which  I  shall  put  before  ik 
other,  is  a  future  event  whoDyia. 
determinate;    when    suddenlj,  h; 
an  act  of  Free  Will,  I  detemuK 
which.     Desire  may  be  impficatei 
but  is  an  accident  of  the  affair,  un- 
less the  word  Desire  be  iUegitimately 
extended  to  include   eveiy  scdyt 
principle.    Such  extension  of  tenns 
is    the   grand   organ  of  coofiLsira 
with  this  whole  school;   as  Epi- 
cureans call  eagerness  to  solTei 
mathematical  problem  'desfre  cf 
pleasure.'    But  when  two  deans 
contend  in  the  mind — as  the  dear? 
of  solving  a  problem  and  the  desK 
of  rest — ^we  (the  '  men  of  confo»fl 
ideas')  say,  that  the  Will  decide? 
which  desire  shall  prevail;  vhc^ 
impulse  shall  be  more  potent.  ^ 
Herbert   Spencer  allies  that  « 
have  no  such  power  of  decision; 
and  thinks  to  disprove  it  bj  deoT- 
ing  the  identity  of  the  human  m 
from  one  hour  to  another,  assana^ 
(it  would  seem)  that  desires  haw 
a  fixed  unalterable  force,  over  wm 
the  man  has  no  control.    ThisK 
the  nucleus  of  practical  immonJitJi 
and  a  fundamental  subversicmoiaii 
responsibility  for  action.    Against 
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this  folly  and  perrersity  collective 
hamanitj  Totes,  not  one  nation  or 
tribe  going  with  the  Antomatists. 

In  the  attempt  to  expel  all  idea 
of  Force  from  the  word  Canse,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  has  in  the  last  forty 
years  been  pre-eminent.  Bat  Dr. 
Brown  the  metaphysician  was  the 
leader,  at  least  in  this  island.  More 
than  fifty  years  ago  Oxford  heard 
this  voice  from  distant  Edinburgh : 
A  Ganse  means  only  an  Ante- 
cedent !  !  The  reply  came  at  once 
from  many  months :  *  We  grant  that 
in  physical  mathematics  Antecedents 
alone  can  appear  in  the  argoment ; 
yet  when  we  say,  the  rays  of  the 
Sun  cause  heat,  we  mean  more  than 
that  they  precede  heat;  we  mean 
that  thaiy  are  efficacunu  of  heat; 
and  if  yon  reply  that  we  ought  not 
to  mean  this,  yon  have  to  prove 
that  we  are  wrong,  and  not  merely 
assert  that  we  mean  nothing  more, 
which  we  deny.'  The  argument 
remalos  jnst  the  same  to  tms  day. 
If  Professor  Clifford  and  others 
choose  to  extirpate  the  word  Canse 
from  physical  researches,  they  may 
gain  as  mnch  perhaps  as  those  who 
decline  to  call  the  Sun  fiery  or 
luminous,  sabstituting  for  these 
epithets  '  a  focus  of  radiation.'  But 
no  such  change  of  phraseology  in 
physical  science  can  have  any  lo- 
gi^  weight  to  nnteach  ns  the 
realiiy  of  causation,  so  long  as  we 
are  consdons  of  being  men  who 
have  freedom  to  act,  and  not  being 
helpless  machines,  the  sport  of 
forces  external  to  Self. 

Some  of  Mr.  Kirkman's  com- 
ments on  J.  S.  Mill  in  the  question 
of  Causes,  deserve  to  be  here  re- 
produced, §  142,  p.  231. 

Ipiotast  against  the  employment  of  two 
woroB  to  expiees  the  sense  which  essen- 
tiallj  belongs  to  one.  An  efficient  cause  *  is 
a sillY  tautology ;  becaose  an  inefficient  cause, 
which  is  a  true  canse,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.    The   distinction  between  efficimt 


causes  and  physical  causes,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  finds  it  oonyenient  to  avail  him- 
self, is  imscientific  and  misleading.  In 
fact;  there  are  no  physical  causes  known  to 
accurate  science  which  are  not  efficient.' 
S  143.  In  §  2  (of  Mill's  Logic)  we  read : 
'  The  notion  of  Cause  being  the  root  of  the 
whole  theory  of  Induction,  it  is  indispens- 
able that  this  idea  should  at  the  yezy 
outset  of  our  enquiry  be,  with  the  utmost 

Practical  degree  of  precision,  fixed  and 
etermined.'  Again :  '  I  premise  then, 
that  when  I  speak  of  the  Cause  of  anv 
phenomenon,  I  do  not  mean  a  Cause  which 
IS  not  itself  a  phenomenon.'*  *  The  only 
notion  of  a  cause  which  the  theoxy  of  In- 
duction requires,  is  such  a  notion  as  can  be 
gained  from  experience,*  That  is,  I  fancy, 
if  any  man  in  Mr.  Mill's  company  had 
desired  to  find  a  cause  for  the  manifestation 
of  seeming  intelligence  and  will  presented 
by  him,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  theory 
of  induction  to  assign  as  cause  a  conscious 
mind  in  Mr.  Mill;  for  that  is  no  phe- 
nomenon, nor  can  the  notion  of  conscious- 
ness not  my  own  be  gained  by  experience. 
Again  :  <  The  inyariable  antecedent  is 
termed  the  Cause;  the  invariable  conse- 
quent the  Effect.'  Had  Mr.  Mill  never 
heard  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  is 
nowhere  either  a  phenomenon  nor  an  an- 
tecedent to  the  phenomenal  effect,  whether 
that  effect  be  motion  or  repose?  What 
light  has  Mr.  Mill  to  define  the  invariable 
antecedent  as  the  cause?  Cause  is  a  term 
that  science  cannot  spare  and  cannot  re> 
place.  The  Science  of  the  finite  cannot  hope 
to  go  deeper  in  nature  than  to  find  the 
cause,  the  requisite  and  sufficient  con- 
dition. She  is  content  if  she  can  accurately 
assign  the  force  or  sum  of  forces  in  Time, 
Space,  and  Number,  to  which  the  phenomena 
are  due.  For  this  great  study  she  must 
have  the  use  of  the  terms  Cause  and 
Causes,  which  stand  ndther  for  antecedents 
nor  for  phenomena.  From  the  jewelled 
zone  of  venerable  Philosophy  Mr.  Mill 
filches  the  most  precious  of  ner  seals,  that 
grand  old  gem,  the  Cause.  This  was  de- 
liberate pMlosophical  felony,  not  indeed 
for  vulgar  lust  or  greed,  but  for  scientific 
impostnre.  Enormous  mischief  has  been 
done,  and  is  now  doing,  by  the  sophistries 
of  Mr.  Mill  and  his  school.  The  effi>rt8 
which  sham  philosophy  has  made  to  de- 
grade such  terms  as  Cause  and  Will  and 
Power  and  Law  have  been,  among  the 
young  and  half-learned,  but  too  successful ; 
and  after  the  publication  of  Mill's  Three 
Essays  on  Beligion,  which  are  just  as  well 
meant  and  well  reasoned  as  this  bungling 


'  Did  not  the  tautologv  arise  in  contrast  to  the  wrongful  scholastic  phrase,  Final 
Cause  f  Bentham  insists,  that  the  latter  absurd  expression  ought  to  be  replaiced  by 
TheEndin  View:  qy.  The  Purpose?  theDesign? 

'  This  is  a  guuded  protest  against  calling  GK)d  the  cause  of  anything. 
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chapter  on  GansatioD,  one  can  have  no 
delicacy  in  assigning  the  true  aim  of  this 
disgracefol  word-robbery.  It  was,  to  root 
out  of  logic  and  science  the  notion  of  a 
Teritable  Cause  of  the  Cosmos,  and  it  has 
culminated  in  the  outpouring  of  scorn  upon 
the  belief  of  a  conscious  Author  and  Up- 
holder of  the  Universe,  the  all-perfect  Ood 
and  Father  of  us  all,  which  stains  the 
morbid  pages  of  these  three  essays. 

Mr.  Kirkman  does  not  call  the 
chapter  on  Causation  bunglvng  with- 
out adding  his  proof,  §  146.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill  is  straggling  to  get  rid 
of  Dr.  Beid's  objection,  that  if  a 
Cause  means  merely  an  Antecedent, 
Night  is  the  canse  of  Day,  and 
Day  of  Night.  Mr.  Mill  has  de- 
fined the  law  of  Causation  to  be 
'the  tmth  that  inyariability  of 
succession  is  found  by  ohaervaUon 
to  obtain  between  every  fact  in 
nature,  and  some  other  fact  which 
has  preceded  it.'  This  distinctly 
applies  to  Day  and  Night,  Night 
and  Day ;  yet,  in  order  to  wriggle 
out  of  his  dilemma,  Mr.  Mill  says : 
'When  we  define  the  cause  of  a 
thing  to  be  the  antecedent  which  it 
invariably  follows,  we  do  not  use  the 
phrase  as  exactly  synonymous  with 
the  antecedent  which  it  has  in* 
variably  followed  in  our  past  expe- 
rience.' Thus  he  renounces  Expe- 
rience, and  the  *  observation '  in- 
sisted on  in  his  definition!  Com- 
mon sense  confia.ted  him,  and  he 
had  not  honesiy  to  confess  it,  but 
gives  a  new  definition  fourteen 
pages  later:  'We  may  define  the 
Cause  of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the 
antecedent  or  the  concurrence  of 
antecedents  on  which  it  is  irwOf 
riahly    and   unocmditumally   conse- 


quent ;  or,  instead  of  luusoiidtium. 
ally,  we  may  say,  salgeot  to  no 
other  than  negative  conditioDs.' 
'A  choice  is  offered  us  in  the 
definition  (says  Mr.  Kirkman) 
with  embarzBSsing  liberality;'  9sA 
lest  we  be  puzzled  about  nega- 
tive conditions,  Mr.  Mill  further 
adds :  '  The  negative  conditions  of 
any  phenomenon,  a  special  enume- 
ration of  which  would  generally  be 
rather  prolix,  may  be  all  summed 
up  under  one  head,  namely,  the 
absence  of  preventing  or  oonnier- 
acting  Causes,*  Thus  Mr.  Mill 
undertaking  to  define  Cause,  has  to 
use  the  word  Causes  in  his  defini- 
tion 1  '  The  Cause  of  a  pbenamenos 
is  the  antecedent  or  ooncoirenoe 
of  antecedents  on  which  it  is  ooq- 
sequent  invariably,  and  subject  on}j 
to  the  absence  of  preventing  or 
counteracting  Causes.'  How  vm 
lucid,  from  a  philosopher  who  i< 
undertaking  to  set  all  the  world 
right  in  their  blunders  about  Gans^ 
tion  and  Free  Will !  After  all,  this 
definition  clearly  makea  oat  Night 
to  be  the  Cause  of  Day,  unial  coon- 
teracting  Causes  can  be  alleged. 

Mr.  Kirkman  is  justified  in  high 
ridicule  of  this  triumphant  Logic 
He  avows  that,  after  this,  Mr.  MI! 
might  boast, 

Jamque  opns  exegx,  qnod  nan  Joris  in  nn 

ignes, 
Kec  poterit  fermm  neo  edax  abolan  retas- 

taB. 

The  lesson  to  us  is,  that  tlie 
ablest  man  only  makes  himself  ab- 
surd, when  he  espouses  a  tiionnigh- 
ly  bad  and  rotten  cause,  against 
the  general  sense  of  mankind. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ABTICLE  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER  CONCERNING 

LIQUOR  LICENSINO. 

Bt  ths  Writkk. 

A  COPT  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen's  Bill  for  Licensing  Boards  has  been  aent  to  m%  and  ia  it 
I  eannot  find  definite  mention  of  oompensatiiig  publicans  or  others  when  liceoaes  an  act 
renewed.  Mr.  Cowen,  in  a  published  paper  foreshadowing  his  Bill,  avowed  Qat  saeh 
compensation  was  a  lamentable  necessity.  (I  write  by  memory.)  Thus  I  wiaqgfmllj 
concluded  that  a  scheme  for  compensation  would  enter  his  Bill.  I  shall  be  giad  to  be 
quite  sure  that  it  does  not,  and  am  8OZ37  to  have  made  a  statement  ezroneons  or  doabdiLl 
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THE  WAR  IN  ASIA : 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN. 

Bt  J.   C.  McCOAN. 


FOB  the  third  time  in  less  than 
half  a  century,  the  hereditary 
feud  between  Russian  and  Turk 
has  again  flamed  into  war,  and, 
although  the  renewed  conflict  is 
yet  hardly  a  month  old,  history  is 
already  repeating  itself  in  the  Ar- 
menian campaign.  The  old  familiar 
names  of  Gumri,  Kuruk-der6,  Hadji- 
velikeui,  Subatan,  Bayazid,  Ardahan, 
Erzeroum,  and  Batoum,  reappear  in 
the  telegrams,  as  if  the  dramas  of 
1828-9  ^^^  1854-5  were  being 
played  over  again,  with  merely  a 
new '  cast'  and  some  trifling  changes 
in  the  plot.  Thus  the  duel  of 
1828-9,  which  cost  the  Porte  a 
heavy  money  indemnity  and  the  loss 
of  territory  in  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
was  opened  by  Paskevitch  and  his 
fellow-generals  making  an  almost 
simultaneous  dash  from  Oumri 
(Alexandropol)  on  Akhaltsik,  E[ars, 
and  Bayazid,  all  three  of  which — 
as  also  Erzeroum  a  few  months 
later — they  captured  after  several 
skirnoiishes  and  one  considerable 
battle,  retaining  ultimately  the  first 
as  a  permanent  spoil  of  the  war. 
In  1853-4,  nearly  similar  move- 
ments occurred,  with  the  variance 
only  of  Batoum  on  the  coast  taking 
the  place  of  the  conquered  Akhaltsik 
as  an  objective  point ;  and  now 
as^ain,  the  same  still  coveted  port, 
Kars,  and  Bayazid,  are  in  turn 
rapidly    attacked,    and    Erzeroam 


again  threatened.  Those  who  care 
to  trace  the  historic  parallel  wiU 
find  in  Colonel  Ghesney's  graphic 
record^  abundant  information  as  to 
the  first  limb  of  the  trilogy. 
'Grouping  together  some  personal 
reminiscences,  the  present  paper 
will  endeavour  to  recall  the  chief 
incidents  of  the  second,  and  so  to 
suggest  materials  for  a  probable 
forecast  of  the  denowment  of  the 
third — on  which  the  curtain  has 
now  risen. 

The  war  of  1854-6  greatly  popu- 
larised Eastern  geography,  but 
since  then  a  new  generation  has 
arisen  which  did  not  profit  by  those 
practical  lessons,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  Trebizond,  the 
chief  port  of  Armenia,  at  which  I 
landed  in  the  spring  of  the  former 
year,  lies  far  up  towards  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  Black  Sea, 
along  the  base  of  one  of  the  last 
spurs  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  I 
had  left  England  with  the  wild 
purpose  of  joining  Schamyl  in 
Daghestan — then  nearly  a  terra  in- 
cognita to  Europeans — but  on  reach- 
ing Constantinople  was  convinced 
by  Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifiB  that 
the  adventure  was  impracticable, 
as  an  impassable  Russian  cordon 
lined  the  whole  coast  from  Anapa 
down  to  Shevketil  (Fort  St. 
Nicholas),  and  thence  inland  to 
Akhaltsik   and   Gumri.     My  only 
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chance,  his  lordship  advised,  was  to 
join  the  army  at  Kars,  which,  if 
Buccessfol  in  the  coining  campaign, 
wonld  penetrate  into  Georgia  and 
effect  a  junction  with  the  great 
Mnrid  chief.  Accordingly,  fur- 
nished with  letters  to  Zarif  Mus- 
tapha  Pasha,  the  commander  of  the 
Kars  army,  and  General  Gnyon, 
then  chief  of  his  staff,  I  reached 
the  old  Pontic  capital — then  and 
still  a  pretty  and  rather  thriving 
town  of  some  35,000  inhabitants — 
after  a  three-and-a-half  days'  steam- 
mn  from  the  Bosphoms.  Trebizond 
derives  its  chief  importance  from 
being  the  main  entrep6t  of  the  Per- 
sian trade  with  Enrope ;  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  Poti-Tiflis  rail- 
way much  of  this  has  been  diverted 
to  the  Georgian  route,  and  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  place  has 
suffered  accordingly.  It  is  still, 
however,  the  natural  emporium  for 
the  whole  of  Upper  Armenia,  from 
Kavs  eastwards  to  Diarbekir  on 
the  west;  and  the  completion,  a 
few  years  ago,  of  a  fairly  good  road 
to  Erzeroum  has  developed  local 
trade  that  largely  compensates  for 
the  partial  loss  of  toe  Persian 
traffic.  The  harbour  consists  of  two 
small  ports  east  and  west  of  a  pro- 
jecting spit  of  land,  neither  of 
which  affords  good  shelter  in  bad 
weather,  during  which  large  vessels 
are  obliged  to  run  for  refrige  to  the 
roadstead  of  Platana,  seven  miles 
to  the  west.  The  once  considerable 
fortifications  of  the  town  were  al- 
ready, in  1854,  only  picturesque 
ruins,  and  are  of  no  military  value 
whatever. 

Rumours  of  brigands  being  out 
in  force  on  the  track  (as  it  then 
merely  was)  to  Erzeroum  com- 
pelled a  delay  of  two  or  three  days, 
as  no  twrrudjee  could  be  induced  to 
risk  the  journey ;  but  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Consul,  and  the 
still  more  potent  influence  of  extra 
backsheesh,  I  at  length  found  horses 
and  a  guide,  and,  accompanied  by  a 


[JUK 


well-armed  servant,  started  on  t 
splendid  moonlit  night  on  oar  IraL- 
dred  and  sixty  miles'  ride.  Tbe 
route  lies  over  the  sninmit  of  tfcr 
Boz-tep6h,  the  hill,  or  last  moas. 
tain-spur,  on  the  northern  slope 
of  which  the  town  is  built,  asi 
thence  through  the  weU-cokiTfttci 
valley  of  Deirmen-der6  on  for  i 
dozen  or  fifteen  miles  &rther  to 
Jevizlik,  a  village  on  the  bank  of  t 
small  stream,  whence  diverge  xht 
three  routes— only  one  of  which  s 
practicable  in  winter — ^that  letd 
through  as  many  paries  over  the 
rugged  range  of  the  Kolat-dagi 
We  chose  that  to  Ziganeb,  and  a(x>i 
ascended  into  the  midst  of  the 
grandest  Alpine  scenery,  our  pKi 
at  one  time  winding  like  a  goi:*> 
track  along  the  edge  of  predpitji* 
cliffs,  at  another  dipping  to  Uc 
margin  of  a  boulder -blocked  toirc:: 
that,  &r  below,  rushed  sokuj 
through  the  gorge  at  their  has. 
Although  it  was  nearly  nud-Maj,tk 
snow  still  lay  heavy  on  the  higkr 
peaks,  but  immediately  below  the 
line  at  which  it  ended  dense  fore^ 
of  oak,  beech,  and  pine  clothed  the 
mountain  sides  down  to  the  bott<is 
of  the  ravine ;  alternating^  with  idi 
and  desolate  plateaux,  on  which  km 
stunted  evergreens  and  a  species  c 
yellow-flowered  honeysuckle  fonacd 
the  only  vegetation,  except  where 
cleared  patches — surronnding  pk- 
turesque  clusters  of  chilet-iikp 
cabins — bloomed  with  thick  crops 
of  ripening  wheat  and  maiie. 
Beyond  the  ravine  of  Stav^o^- 
boghaz,  the  road  again  ascends  aac 
crosses  the  ridge  of  the  Khouronah- 
dagh  into  the  pretty  vale  of  Gt- 
mush-khan^,  which  abounds  in  the 
finest  orchards  and  gardens.  Foft- 
merly  very  productive  silv^er  mices 
—from  which  the  hamlet  takes  its 
name— were  worked  in  this  neiirh- 
bourhood,  but,  like  most  of  the  other 
native  industries,  they  have  beeo 
practically  abandoned  for  macj 
years.     Up  to  this  point  we  had 
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een  nothing  of  the  iTLmonred  bri- 
gands, and  the  conrage  of  our 
urriidjee — whose  belt  bristled  with 
L  small  armoury  of  mnrderons  look- 
ng  flint  pistols  and  knives — found 
^ent  in  Bustem-like  vaunts  of  the 
example  he  would  have  made  of  a 
vhole  gang,  if  their  ill  fortune 
lad  only  thrown  them  in  our  way. 
Dn  the  second  afternoon  out,  how- 
ever, I  had  ridden  on  some  hundred 
'^ards  ahead  of  our  party,  a  few 
rules  beyond  Gumush-khane,  on 
.lie  ascent  from  that  valley  to  the 
fibleland  of  Baibourt,  when,  at  a 
>Tecipitous  turn  of  the  road,  which 
L.  rock  on  the  right  narrowed  to 
I. early  half  its  width,  my  horse 
Parted  and  all  but  threw  me  over 
Ine  naked  body  of  a  man  that  lay 
:xght  across  the  path.  The  others 
cDon  came  up,  and  at  sight  of  the 
;^ia8tly  obstruction  the  brave  sur- 
-wtjee  would  have  incontinently  gal- 
oped back  to  Giimu8h-khaii6,  but 
\oT  the  persuasive  threats  and  pistol- 
play  of  my  servant — who  was,  by 
the  way,  a  very  truculent  visaged 
Dephaloniote,  who  had  lived  for 
lome  years  in  Constantinople  and 
jpoke  Turkish  well.  He  (the  Greek) 
noved  the  still  half- warm  corpse — 
cilled  by  a  gunshot  in  the  back — out 
)f  our  way,  and  we  rode  at  quickened 
)ace  to  the  next  post-house,  some 
Lalf -dozen  miles  farther  on,  where 
he  tra^c  incident  was  explained. 
[!he  body  was  that  of  one  of  three 
'ersians,  who  had  slept  in  this 
teizsiil'kha/ne  the  previous  night,  en 
oute  for  Trebizond,  and,  on  reach- 
Dg  the  spot  where  we  found  it, 
lad  been  nrod  on  by  brigands  &om 
)ehind  the  rock,  with  the  result  of 
»ne  being  killed  and  a  second 
¥oiLnded.  The  latter  and  his  un- 
ouched  companion  had  managed 
o  escape  back  to  the  post-house, 
knd  were  there  when  we  reached  it. 
STews  of  the  outrage  had  already 
)een  sent  on  to  Baibourt,  and 
luring  the  night  a  picquet  of 
nounted  police  arrived,  escorted  by 


a  portion  of  whom  we  and  the 
Persians  reached  that  town  the 
following  afbernoon. 

Baibourt,  which  was  also  one  of 
the  Russian  prizes  during  the 
war  of  1828,  and  must  inevitably 
share  the  same  fate  if  they  now 
again  occupy  Erzeroum,  is  an  un- 
walled  town  of  some  6,000  inhabi- 
tants, on  the  bank  of  a  small  river 
called  the  Yorak.  Its  only  remains 
of  a  fortification  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Genoese  castle  on  the  craggy 
summit  of  the  hill  along  the  base 
of  which  it  lies,  and  which,  if  armed, 
would  command  the  place.  Thence 
we  proceeded  on  the  following 
morning,  over  the  low  range  of  the 
Coph-dagh,  into  the  great  undu- 
lating plain  of  Erzeroum,  which  we 
finally  reached  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day,  with  no  further  ad- 
venthre  than  my  narrow  escape 
from  a  pitch  off  my  runaway-horse 
into  the  western  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  which,  here  called  the 
Kara-sou,  rises  a  few  miles  to  the 
north-east,  and  passes  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  town. 

Erzeroum  lies  at  the  extreme 
north-eastern  side  of  the  plain, 
about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
along  tiie  base  of  a  low  mountain 
range  called  the  Palan-duker,  which, 
though  it  completely  commands  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood,  was  not 
armed  in  1854.  Under  the  Byzan- 
tines, as  under  the  Turks,  the  place 
has  always  been  the  chief  bulwark 
of  Armenia,  and  prior  to  the  war  of 
1828,  it  was  rather  strongly  forti- 
fied by  an  inner  and  outer  wall, 
with  square  flanking  towers  and  a 
deep  ditch,  but  after  its  capture  by 
Paskevitch  in  that  year,  most  of  these 
defences  were  destroyed,  and  have 
not  since  been  rebuilt.  Still,  though 
thus  practically  open,  from  its  situa- 
tion it  commands  the  main  caravan- 
route  from  Persia  to  Constantinople, 
and  has  at  all  times  been  of  great 
strategical  importance  and  a  promi- 
nent objective  point  to  the  invader. 
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It  is  the  provincial  capital  of  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, including  the  sanjaks  of  Erze- 
roum,     Childir,    Kars,    Van,    and 
Monsh,  with  a  total  population  of 
abont  800,000 — ^its  own  inhabitants 
numbering  some  40,000,  of  whom 
three-fourths  are  Turks  and  most 
of  the  remainder  Armenians,  with 
a  few  Kurds  and  Jews.     The  town 
further  suffered  in    1859    ^o™   a 
severe  earthquake,  which  destroyed 
nearly    half  of   it — ^including   the 
Pasha's  palace,  the  barracks,  most 
of  the  bazaar,  several  mosques  and 
churches,   and  the  houses  of  the 
English  and  Austrian  consuls — with 
great  loss  of   life.     In  May   1854 
its  only  garrison  consisted  of  a  few 
battalions  of  infantry  and  a  couple 
of  batteries  of  artillery,  nearly  all 
the  troops  as  they  came  in  from,  the 
south  and  west  being  sent  on  to  the 
front  at  Kars.     As  yet,  however, 
the  Bussians  had  shown  no  signs  of 
an  advance  in  that  direction,  but 
were  reported  to  be  moving  from 
Erivan  on   Bayazid,  where   Selim 
Pasha  was   strongly  posted    with 
5,000  men.  I  decided,  therefore,  on 
making  a  detour  to  visit  this  old 
frontier  fortress  before  proceeding 
to  head-quarters ;  and  accordingly, 
after  a  week's  halt  in  Erzeroum, 
made  the  journey  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  mQes  in  four  days,   through 
country    much     resembling     that 
already  traversed  on  the  ride  from 
Trebizond.     The  road,  however,  is 
better,    and    during    the    summer 
months  the  great  plains  of  Pasan 
and  Ariagird  are  quite  practicable 
for  wheeled  vehicles.   My  travelling 
firman  from  the  Porte  procured  me 
a  ready  welcome  from  both  the  civil 
governor  and  Selim,  and  I  spent  a 
fortnight  pleasantly  enough  in  ex- 
ploring the  neighbourhood — on  the 
one  side  up  to  the  Georgian  border, 
almost  within  the  shadow   of  the 
solitary  and   snow-capped   Ararat, 
which  hes  close  beyond,  only  fifteen 
miles   from   Bayazid,   and  on  the 


other  to  that  of  Persia,  at  the  point 
where  caravans  enter  Turkey,  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  south-east. 

Bayazid  itself,  with  a  population 
of  about  6,000,  mostly  Kurds,  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  ragg»i 
spur  of  the  Alla-dagh,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  that  range, 
close  by  the  point  at  which  the  three 
frontiers  meet,  and  has  conseqaentlj 
long  been  a  place  of  both  mihtaiy 
and  commercial  importance.  In 
1854  the  railway  from  Tiflis  to  the 
Black  Sea  had  not  diminished  this 
by  diverting  much  of  the  Persian 
traffic  into  that  new  channel,  and  it 
was  still  consequently  the  chief 
halting-place  on  the  caravan  road 
from  Tabreez  to  Erzeroum  and 
Trebizond.  An  important  track 
also  branches  off  from  it  to  Tan 
and  the  comparatively  rich  district 
round  its  lake,  most  of  whose  ex- 
ported produce  in  ordinary  times 
passed  this  way  and  added  to  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  place. 
During  my  visit,  however,  fear  of 
the  Bussian  advance  had  driven  this 
portion  of  the  traffic  into  the  more 
western  route  of  Morush  and  the  Bin- 
goul-dagh,  a  part  of  which  I  subse- 
quently traversed  on  my  way  into 
Persia  through  Van.  Although  the 
war  was  now  many  monthB  old,  but 
little  had  been  done  to  strengthen 
the  dilapidated  fortifications,  and  it 
was  evident  to  the  most  nnmiHtaiy 
eye  that  the  place  must  at  once 
yield  to  any  force  stronger  than  the 
defending  column  camped  below  the 
tovm.  But  as  yet  only  a  few  Cos- 
sacks had  skirmished  across  the 
border,  exchanging  pistol-shots  with 
the  picquets  of  bashi-bazonks,  and 
as  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate 

? respect  of  anything  more  serious^ 
resolved  on  pushing  on  to  Kars — 
about  a  hundred  miles  nearly  due 
north,  but  some  twenty  miles  more 
by  the  winding  mountainous  road 
through  Diadeen,  Eutch-Kilisse, 
and  Toprak-kal6,  that  terminates  in 
the  long  descent  of  the  SovanH-dagh, 
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at  the  eastern  base  of  which  begins 
the  great  nndnlating  plain  '  that 
stretches  away  past  Kars  to  the 
Greorgian  border,  some  twenty-three 
miles  beyond.  lutein  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day,  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  famons  fortress,  and  a  conple 
of  honrs  later  cantered  into  and 
throngh  the  camp  of  (at  that  time) 
about  30,000  men  which  flanked  the 
road  up  through  the  plain  to  the 
town  gates.  We  were  allowed  to 
pass  nnchallenged,  bat  had  hardly 
alighted  in  the  dirty  post-honse 
when  an  orderly  came  to  demand 
my  name  and  business.  I  answered, 
saying  that  I  had  letters  for  the 
Mndur  (commander-in-chief)  and 
EZhonrschid  Pasha  (Ghiyon),  but 
that  I  was  too  tired  to  present  them 
before  next  morning.  Half  an  hour 
later,  as  my  Greek  was  dishing  up 
a  st^hming  meal  of  fried  eggs  and 
rye  bread,  a  sergeant's  gtuard  en- 
tered and,  disregarding  iJl  remon- 
strance, marched  us  both  down  to 
camp,  where  the  production  of  my 
Stamboul  vouchers  at  once  set  mat- 
ters right,  and  procured  me  a  share 
of  Zanf  Mustapha's  excellent  dinner 
of  six  or  eight  jplats^  Guyon  being 
one  of  the  other  half-dozen  guests 
present.  As  I  purposed  to  remain 
with  the  army  during  the  campaign, 
the  Muchir  gave  me  the  brevet  raiik 
of  hakim  (doctor),  and  attached 
me,  with  that  nominal  grade,  to  the 
chief  of  the  staff. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  story 
of  its  famous  siege  familiarised  Eu- 
ropean readers  with  the  situation 
of  Ears;  but,  as  topographical 
memory  based  only  on  reading 
dims  much  in  that  time,  a  word 
or  two  in  description  of  the  place 
may  not  now  be  superfluous.  It 
lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  ele« 
vated  plain  which,  as  already  said, 
stretches  from  the  base  of  the  So- 
vanli-dagh  to  the  frontier,  in  the 
semi-circular  bend  made  by  the 
little  river  Kars-tchaiaB  it  issues 
fr*om  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  Ghildir 


range    in    its    course  to  join  the 
Arpa-tchai,    which,    some    twenty 
miles  to  the  north-east,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Turkish  Armenia 
and  Georgia.     The  north-west  side 
of   the  fortress  is  protected  by  a 
ledge  of  bold  and  naturally-scaiped 
rocKS,  that  rises  abruptly  from  the 
right  bank  of  tlie  stream,  and  the 
other   three    sides    by  a    massive 
stone  wall  flanked  by  square  towers, 
which  in  1854  still  bore  the  marks 
left  by  Paskevitch's  cannon  during 
the  short  siege  of  1828.     The  cita- 
del, which  stands  on  the  ledge  of 
rock  mentioned,  and  dominates  the 
town,   is    an    old   Genoese    struc- 
ture, perhaps  the  grandest  relic  of 
the  energy  and  industry  of  those 
intrepid    adventurers    now    to    be 
found  in  the  East.     Although  in 
1854  (and  still)  in  ruins,  it  was 
armed  in  1828;  but,  the  garrison 
having  neglected  to  similarly  oc- 
cupy another  old  fort  on  an  adjoin- 
ing ridge    called    the    Kara-dagh 
— which  from  the  opposite  side  of 
a  deep  ravine,  commands  both  the 
castle  and  town  within  musket-shot 
— Paskevitch  seized  this  latter  po- 
sition, and  in  a  week  compelled  a 
surrender  of   the  place.     In    the 
former  year,  during  my  visit,  Guyon 
erected    several    strong  taiyias^   or 
earthworks,    on    the    Kara-dagh, 
which     General    Williams    subse- 
quently extended,  and  so  compelled 
Muravieff  to  turn  his  siege  into  a 
blockade.  This  ridge  has  now  again 
been  still  more  completely  fortified, 
and  not  merely  the  enaevnte  but  the 
suburbs  whicn  extend  down  into 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
are,  therefore,  safe  from  a  coitp  de 
main  by  any  force  the  enemy  can 
bring  against  the  place. 

I  soon  found  that  there  was  little 
more  prospect  of  immediate  action 
here  than  at  Bayazid,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief fearing  to  ad- 
vance, and  being  encouraged  in  his 
pusillanimity  by  a  cabal  of  other 
Turks   and  renegade  Poles,  who, 
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jealous  of  Gnyon,  strennonslj  op- 
posed his  ooansel  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  attack  Gnmri — ^then 
mnch  less  strong  than  it  was  made 
a  few  weeks  later.  At  this  time, 
too,  it  was  known  that  General 
Bebntoff^  who  commanded  in  the 
latter  fortress,  had  only  20,000 
men,  a  third  of  whom  were  Cos- 
sacks and  Greorgian  Militia,  while 
Baron  Wrangel,  with  his  right 
wing  at  Eriyan,  could  only  mus- 
ter 8,000  of  a  similarly  mixed 
force.  As  against  these,  Zarif 
Mustapha  had  under  his  general 
command  nearly  30,000  in  the 
camp  before  Kars,  4,000  bashi- 
bazouks  under  Ismail  Pasha  ((3o- 
neral  Kmety)  on  outpost  duty 
along  the  frontier,  5,000  with  Selim 
Pasha  at  Bayazid,  2,000  at  Arda- 
han,  forty  mOes  off  on  the  road  to 
Batoum,  and  at  the  latter  port  the 
remains  of  a  column  of  13,000 
under  another  Selim  Pasha — ^who, 
venturing  to  attack  the  Russian 
right  wmg,  8,000  strong,  under 
Andronikoff  at  Urzughetti  on 
June  15,  had  been  beaten  with  a 
loss  of  2,000  killed,  3,000  wounded, 
and  15  guns.  But,  although  thus 
numeri^illy  so  much  stronger  than 
the  enemy,  Zarif  had  no  taste 
for  fighting,  and  was  therefore 
easily  persuaded  to  remain  inactive. 
He  had  originally  been  a  hand- 
some barber's-boy,  who,  finding 
favour  with  Biaz  Pasha,  the  notori- 
ous Minister  of  War,  was  taken  into 
that  dignitary's  service;  passed 
thence  sSter  a  time  into  the  army 
as  a  regimental  clerk,  was  trans- 
ferred next  to  the  Commissariat,  in 


which  he  managed  to  make  money 
enough  to  buy  further  promotion ; 
and,  as  his  wealth  increased,  finally 
intngned  and  bribed  hifnarff  np  to 
the  civil  governorship  of  Erserouniu 
and  thence,  a  few  months  before 
this  time,  to  a  muchiriik  and  the 
command  of  this  army — ^without  a 
single  qualification  for  the  post 

A  week  spent  with  EZmety  at 
Subatan,  fifteen  miles  oat  towards 
Gnmri  —  during  which  we  made 
a  raid  into  Georgia,  and,  after  a 
brush  with  a  small  party  of  Cos- 
sacks, returned  laden  with  a  lich 
spoil  of  poultry  and  sheep  from  tbe 
nearest  village — a  oonple  of  recon- 
naissances with  Gnyon,  and  a  visit 
to  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Anni, 
relieved  the  dulness  of  the  montl) 
that  intervened  before,  on  receipt  of 
news  that  Bebutoff  had  croesed  the 
Arpa-tchai,  the  army  at  length 
moved  out  to  the  viUage  of  Hadji- 
velikeui,  eighteen  miles  from  Kan, 
and  within  four  of  the  border. 
A  strong  parfy  of  Arab  irr^uhis 
from  Bagdad  and  Mosnl,  and 
3,000  redife  from  Erzeroum,  had  ia 
the  meantime  come  np,  and  the 
whole  force  was  now  close  on 
40,000  strong,  with  an  artilleiy  ol 
eighty  guns.  The  enemy  was  en- 
camped about  six  miles  off,  between 
two  villages  called  Ingeh-der6  and 
Kuruk-der6,  with  the  Arpa-tchai  in 
his  rear,  and  a  low  conical  MQ  in 
his  front,  with  both  flanks  of  his 
camp  exposed.  But  stdll  Zazif 
would  not  move* — ^till,  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  news  was  received  £rom 
Bayazid  of  the  defeat  of  Selim  by 
General  Wrangel  with  his  whole 


'  I  may  here  mention  a  rather  rapid  and  fatiguing  ride  made  back  to  Eneroum,  dnziag 
thiB  interval  of  inactioni  lAte  one  night  a  courier  reached  the  camp  with  a  preasong 
Bummone  from  Mr.  Brandt^  then  H.M.  Consul  at  the  latter  city,  urging  me  to  hmrj 
down  at  once,  if  I  wiehed  to  see  alive  a  friend  who  was  to  have  accompanied  me  tbenee 
to  the  front,  but  had  been  detained  by  what  was  at  first  thought  a  trifling  attack  of  fsvet. 
Aooordinglv,  an  hour  after  midnight  we  started  for  Ears,  arrived  there  about  4  ajl. 
took  poet  horses,  and,  changing  these  three  or  four  times  during  the  day,  zeachad 
Erseroum  shortly  after  6  p.m. — only  to  learn  that  poor  B.  had  been  buried  three  bosrs 
before.  The  whole  distance  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  nearly  half  of  whidi 
was  rot^h  mountain  road,  over  the  Sovanli-dagh  and  other  hills.  After  a  day's  rot,  I 
retumedf  just  in  time  to  witness  the  battle  briefly  described  above. 
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imder  fire  for  the  first  time,  I  may 
here  record  a  personal  experience 
which,  though,  I  believe,  common 
enough  under  similar  circumstances, 
is  perhaps  not  familiar  to  non-com- 
batant readers.  This  was  my  first 
exposure  to  either  musketry  or  can- 
non shot,  and  '  I  am  free  to  confess' 
that,  although  in  excellent  health 
and  well  mounted  and  armed,  as 
the  moment  of  actual  conflict  ap- 
proached I  felt  a  growing  sense  of 
fear  as  much  beyond  the  power  of 
my  will  as  the  involuntary  muscles, 
and  which,  as  it  culminated  just 
before  the  first  shot  was  fired,  be- 
came positively  physical  in  its  in- 
tensity. A  complex  counter-feeling 
of  half  shame  half  pride  kept  me, 
however,  from  attempting  escape, 
even  if  this  had  been  practicable 
through  the  serried  battalions  be- 
hind. But  hardly  half  a  dozen 
shots  had  been  exchanged  before 
this  emotion  of  terror  abated  as  in- 
voluntarily as  it  had  arisen,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it 
was  replaced  by  an  exhilaration  and 
sense  of  positive  enjoyment  which 
more  than  once  during  the  day 
carried  me  through  the  thick  of  the 
milSe  with  absolutely  unruffled 
nerve.  Afterwards,  before  Sebas- 
topol,  a  friend,  who  still  carries 
glorious  scars  of  Alma  and  Inker- 
mann,  told  me  that  at  Sobraon, 
where  he  had  received  his  own 
baptism  of  fire,  he  had  passed 
through  much  the  same  process  of 
sensation,  and  that  he  knew  it  to 
be,  as  I  have  said,  common  enough 
in  the  experience  of  others.  Mere 
animal  courage,  therefore,  after  all, 
would  seem  to  have  less  to  do  with 
the  moral  of  those  who  feel  it  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

From  the  first  the  Turks  proved 
the  better  gunners,  but  as  the 
second  division  still  remained  be- 
hind, the  whole  force  of  the  Rus- 
sian fire  was  concentrated  on 
Kerim's  regiments,  on  the  left  wing 
of  which  the  minor  conflict  of  mus- 


ketry and  sabre  was  being  waged 
with,    thus  far,  advantage  to  the 
Turks.    As  soon,  however,  as  some 
Russian  guns  opened   fire  at  this 
point  in  support  of  their  wavering 
line,  the  Baghdad  Arabs,  who  had 
fought  well  so  long  as  tliey  w&e 
opposed  only  to  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, broke  and  fled.     The  oontaigion 
speedily  caught  the  regnlar  lancen 
and  dragoons,  squadron  after  squad- 
ron of   whom  joined  in  the  flight, 
till  nearly  the  whole  horae  of  the 
division  had  backed  out  of  fire.  But 
even  before  this,  most  of  the  supe- 
rior officers  of  all  arms  except  the 
artillery  had  similarly  run,  and  for 
the  last  three  hours  of  the  action 
there  was  hardly  a  major,  colone], 
or  brigadier  of  infantry  or  cavakj 
on  the  field.     One  after  another  I 
saw  them  scampering  disgracefully 
to  the  rear,  shouting  AUah!  Allah! 
till  far  out  of  range  of  both  musket 
and  cannon.      On  noticing  the  first 
signs  of  this  panic,  Guyon  orderel 
the  second  division  to  advance  to 
the  support   of   Kerim,  bnt  Vely 
Pasha  reused  to  move  without  an 
order  from  the  Muchir,  who  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.      Nearly  an 
hour  later,  Zanf  galloped  into  sight 
bareheaded,  breaihless,  and  blanched 
with  fear  at  having  strayed  within 
range  of  a  Russian  gun  in  another 
part  of  the  field,  where,  having  got 
separated    from     Tahir    Pasha,    I 
happened  to  be  at  the  time,  and 
witnessed  his  holt  ahead  of  his  less 
powerfully  mounted  staff,   two  or 
three  of  whose  saddles  were  emptied 
by  the  Russian  grape.      Aa  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  sufficient  nerve  to 
ffive  the  necessary  order,  the  second 
division  advanced  into  action,  but 
too  late  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  tiie 
day,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first 
being  already  in  full  retreat,  pur- 
sued by  the  Russian  cavalry.    With 
difficulty  Quyon  and  Kmety  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  flight  of 
four    battalions    of   infantrr,    one 
regiment  of  lancers,  and  a  oatteiy 
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of  artilleiy,  and  with  these  retnmed 
to  the  charge.  But  the  cavalry  soon 
again  broke,  and  although  the 
infantry  and  artillery  foaght  well, 
they  in  turn  yielded  before  the  im- 
petuons  charges  of  the  enemy's 
dragoons.  The  Bassian  general 
now  threw  his  whole  force  on  the 
Turkish  second  diyisi6n,  the  cayalry 
and  most  of  the  regimental  officers 
of  which  behaved  no  better  than 
their  fellows  of  the  first,  and,  after 
an  almost  exclusively  infantry  and 
artillery  fight  of  nearly  six  hours, 
the  Turks  finally  gave  way  along 
their  whole  line,  and  fled  in  wild 
rout,  leaving  some  2,000  killed, 
3,000  wounded,  2,500  prisoners,  15 
guns,  and  6  ammnnition  waggons 
on  the  field.  Needless  to  say  that  I 
joined  early  in  the  flight — picking 
up,  however,  a  wounded  drummer- 
boy  whose  leg  had  been  smashed 
by  a  cannon  shot,  and  who  cried 
piteously  for  help  as  I  rode  past 
where  he  lay ;  but  already,  before  I 
regained  the  camp,  about  2  p.m.,  a 
swarm  of  Kurds  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  were  plundering  it, 
and  I  had  no  choice  but  to  abandon 
my  few  effects,  and  join  in  the 
general  run  to  Elars,  whither  my 
Greek  had  already  fled. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  for- 
bid more  than  mention  of  the 
scene  that  met  the  eye  during  that 
eighteen  miles'  ride.  The  whole 
plain  from  the  battle-field  west- 
wards was  dotted  with  stragglers, 
fleeing  as  fast  as  fatigue  or  wounds 
would  let  them  towards  the  refuge 
of  the  walled  town,  or  escaping  as 
deserters  to  the  hills  on  either  side ; 
while  along  the  central  route  flowed 
a  nearly  unbroken  stream  of  bashi- 
bazouks,  in&ntry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
^osi'g^!^^  mules,  camels,  and  bul- 
lock carts  packed  with  such  of  the 
wounded  as  could  be  hastily  picked 
up  on  the  field — ^all  hurrying  in  cla- 
morous disorder  from  the  dreaded 
pursuit  of  the  enemy's  dragoons. 
At  Ears  itself  the  scene  was,  if 


possible,  wilder  still.     Even  before 
the  battle  was  over,  runaway  bashi- 
bazouks  had  arrived   and   spread 
the  news  that  the  whole  Turkish 
army  had  been  destroyed,  and  that 
the  Russians  were  in  full  march  on 
the  devoted  town.  When  I  reached 
it  therefore  about  sunset,  the  gates 
had    been  closed    equally  against 
friend  and  foe,  and  crowds  of  the 
inhabitants  (mostly  women)  lined 
the  walls  wailing  and  shouting  as 
if  a  sack  of  the  place  had  already 
begun.     Out  in  the  plain,  on  the 
old  camping  ground,  the  incoming 
m.ob  of  all  arms  was  preparing  for 
the  night's   bivouac,  tentless  and 
Bupperless,  except  where  a  crust  of 
the    previous    day's    bread-ration 
remained.     An  hour  or  two  later 
the  Muchir  arrived,  and  I  managed 
to  enter  the  town  through  the  gate 
opened  to  admit  him  and  his  stafiT. 
I  found  a  shelter  in  my  old  quar- 
ters, but,  like  thousands  of  others, 
had  to   prolong  my   fast  till  the 
morrow.    When  a  muster  was  then 
made,  less  than  half   the  40,000 
who  had  marched  out  from  Hadji- 
velikeui  thirty  hours  before   were 
found  to  be  forthcoming — killed, 
wounded,  and  known  prisoners  ac- 
counting for  about  8,000,  and  deser- 
tions for  the  remainder.     Parties 
of    bashi-bazouks    were    therefore 
sent  out  to  scour  the  neighbouring 
country  for  these  last,  and  within 
a    week    many     hundreds     were 
thus  recovered.     On  the  7th  and 
8th  scouts  reported  that  the  Bus- 
sians  had  not  moved  from  their 
camp,  and  all  fear  of  their  advance 
therefore  gradually  subsided.    This 
failure  to  follow  up   their  victory 
was     afterwards     sufficiently    ex- 
plained by  the  extent  of  their  own 
losses,   which — mainly   caused    by 
the  splendid   fire  of  the   Turkish 
artillery — fully  equalled    those    of 
Zarif s  army.      All   chance,   how- 
ever,  of  a  Turkish  advance   into 
Georgia  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
a  day  or  two  later  I  availed  myself 
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of  the  escort  sent  with  an  aide-d^ 
camp  carrying  the  Mnchir's  de- 
spatches to  return  to  Erzeroum 
and  Trebizond,  in  hope  of  now 
beinfif  able  to  effect  an  entry  into 
the  Gaacasns  from  the  coast.  Suf- 
ficient here  to  say  that,  on  again 
reaching  Trebizond,  the  Gonsol  de- 
clared this  to  be  still  impossible, 
and  that  I  then  resolved  to  make 
the  yet  wilder  attempt  of  smuggling 
myself  through  Georgia  from  Persia. 
W  ith  this  view  I  returned  to  Erze- 
roum, and  after  a  short  halt  jour- 
neyed on  to  Tabreez,  by  the  south- 
em  route  of  Lake  van  and  the 
Kootoor  pass,  the  UBual  road  by 
Bayazid  and  Kiliss^  having  been 
closed  by  the  presence  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

At  Erzeroum,  the  latest  news 
from  Kars  was,  that  on  August  17 
Bebutoff  had  recrossed  the  h'ontier 
to  Oumri,  and  that  the  campaign 
of  1854  was  consequently  at  an 
end.  Guyon  had,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  reorganising  the  demo- 
ralised rabble  into  some  renewed 
semblance  of  an  army,  and  when 
General  Williams  and  his  compa.' 
nions  arrived  a  few  weeks  later, 
they  found  awaiting  them  most  of 
the  materid  with  which  the  memo- 
rable siege  was  afterwards  sus- 
tained. Both  Zarif  and  Guyon, 
however,  were  recalled ;  but  Kmety 
remained  to  earn  fi*esh  laurels, 
which  were  never  awarded  him; 
while  others,  who  did  not  personally 
contribute  a  tenth  of  his  share  to 
the  gallant  resistance  that  only 
famine  overcame,  were  covered 
with  honours  and  substantial  re- 
wards.    But  so  history  is  made. 

From  Erzeroum  to  Van  the  road 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Kars  as  far  as 
Hassan-kal6  (eighteen  miles  out), 
where  it  -turns  off  to  the  south- 
east, and,  passing  through  a  deep 
ravine,  ascendsand  crosses  the  range 
of  the  Bin-goul-dagh  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  valley  beyond  which 
the  Aiuzes  is  forded,  at  a  point  near 


where  Xenophon  and  his  Ten  Thou- 
sand  are  supposed  to  have  passed  the 
stream.  A  long  undulating  vallej  of 
great  fertility,  and  thickly  studded 
with  villages,  is  then  traversed,  till 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  EuphiateB 
— ^here  called  the  Murad-tcliai — ^is 
similarly  forded  near  Melasghiid, 
beyond  which  the  route  lies  np  and 
over  the  rugged  range  of  the 
Sipan-dagh,  from  the  top  of  which 
we  first  sighted  the  lake,  lying 
far  below  in  the  centre  of  a  mag- 
nificent plateau  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  grandest  moantaiB 
scenery.  We  struck  the  lake  at 
Aldijivas,  a  little  town  embosomed 
in  the  most  luxuriant  fruit  gar- 
dens, which  similarly  fringe  most 
of  the  winding  coast-line  round 
to  Van.  As  the  distance  from 
Aldijivas  to  the  latter  by  land 
is  over  sixty  miles,  I  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  civil  offer  of  the  Madir 
to  send  us  across  in  his  bcat^ 
a  rudely  built  craft  of  some  ten 
tons,  used  for  carrying  produce 
between  the  two  places.  We  em- 
barked late  in  the  evening,  so  as  to 
reach  Van  on  the  following  mom- 
ing ;  but  the  wind  having  fresh^ied 
a  few  hours  later,  the  re»  insisted 
on  running  in  for  shelter  under  the 
lee  of  a  small  island,  on  the  crown 
of  which  is  a  very  old  and  pic- 
turesque Armenian  monaatery. 
Here  we  landed,  but  the  monks 
professed  to  be  keeping  a  fast  of 
extra  rigour,  and  refused  all  hos- 
pitality, or  even  to  open  their  gate. 
Soon  after  sunrise,  therefore,  we 
again  got  under  weigh,  but  our  tub 
sailed  bo  badly  that  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  from 
Erzeroum  before  we  crawled  into  the 
little  creek,  a  couple  of  miles  inland 
of  which  lies  the  town.  Enough  here 
to  add,  that,  after  a  week's  halt  in 
Van,  I  proceeded  into  Persia» 
whence  I  found  it  impossible  to 
get  safely  through  Georgia,  and 
after  a  couple  of  months'  travel 
turned  westwards  by  the  Lake  of 
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Oroomiab,  through  Kurdistan  to 
MoBol,  and  thence  finally  across  the 
top  of  the  desert,  in  company  of  a 
party  of  the  Shammar  Arabs,  to 
Diarbekir,  Aleppo,  and  Alezan- 
dretta,  regaining  Constantinople 
late  in  February  1855. 

Van  itself  is  a  town  of  some 
15,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Arme- 
nians and  Turks,  with  only  a  few 
Kurds.  It  lies  clustered  along  the 
base  of  a  lofty  ridge  of  rock  that 
rises  sheer  out  of  the  plain,  and  is 
split  by  deep  fissures  into  three 
parts,  on  each  of  which  stands 
what  was  once,  and  might  now 
again  be  made,  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion. On  the  north  side,  three 
tiers  of  wall  and  bastions  rendered 
an  escalade  in  that  direction  impos- 
sible ;  while,  on  the  south,  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  the  rock  is  natu- 
rally still  less  assailable.  The  town 
on  this  side  is  defended  from  the 
inroad  of  Kurdish  banditti  by  a 
mud-and-stone  wall  of  no  military 
Talue.  The  rock,  however,  might 
be  easily  rendered  impregnable,  and 
as  it  is  commanded  by  no  other 
height  its  garrison  could  only  be 
reduced  by  blockade.  The  strategic 
value  of  the  place  lies  in  the  met 
that  it  forms  the  junction  point  of 
what  may  be  called  the  two  great 
highways  which  here  bifurcate— 
the  one  westwards  through  Moush 
and  £[harpout  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  other  southwards  to  Mosul 
and  the  whole  of  the  Tigris  valley. 
Its  occupation  would  also  overlap 
and  command  the  neighbouring 
Persian  province  of  Azerbijan,  the 
principal  towns  of  which — if  hoi  and 
Tabreez — are  respectively  within  an 
easy  week's  and  ten  days'  march, 
with  crude-brick  walls  for  almost 
their  only  defence.  If,  therefore,  an 
advance  be  contemplated  in  any  of 
these  directions.  Van  will  inevitably 
share  the  fate  of  Bajrazid. 

A  year  later,  after  spending  some 
months  before  Sebastopol,  and  wit- 
nessing the  fftll  of  that  stronghold, 


I  followed  Omer  Pasha  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Mingrelia  and  Georgia, 
with  the  view  of  relieving  Kara, 
and  then  visited  Batoum — th  e  north- 
eastern angle  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Armenian  Quadrilateral,  and 
now  again  a  principal  objective 
point  of  the  enemy's  attack.  The 
commander  of  a  Turkish  despatch- 
boat  grudgingly  gave  me  a  passage 
Irom  Trelnzond,  and  on  arriving  I 
found  the  Admiral,  £[aiserly  Ach- 
met  Pasha,  and  his  flagship  in  the 
harbour.  He  readily  complied  with 
my  request  for  a  general  passage- 
oroer  up  or  down  the  coast — a 
document  which,  as  he  could  him- 
self neither  read  nor  write,  was 
made  out  by  his  Armenian  secre- 
tary, and  led  a  week  later  to  a 
rather  amusing  incident. 

After  a  couple  of  days'  halt  at 
Batoum,  I  had  gone  on  to  Bedout- 
kal6,  where  Omer  Pasha  then  was, 
but,  finding  that  an  attack  of  fever 
and  ague  was  likely  to  delay  his 
advance  into  the  interior,  I  resolved 
to  proceed  up  the  coast  to  Soukoum- 
kal^,  where  a  small  Turkish  column 
had  also  been  landed  shortly  before. 
While  at  breakfast  on  the  second 
morning  aft»r  my  arrival,  an  orderly 
sergeant  entered  my  quarters  and 
brusquely  said  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  admiral,  who  had  just  come  in 
from  Batoum,  to  demand  back  the 
order  for  a  passage  which  I  had 
received  a  week  ago.  Such  a 
message  naturally  surprised  me, 
but  as  without  the  document  I 
should  be  absolutely  helpless  to  get 
away  from  the  coast,  I  refused  to 
part  with  it,  and  sent  back  a  not 
over-courteously  worded  answer  to 
the  Pasha  in  that  sense.  I  had, 
however,  hardly  finished  my  meal 
before  a  lieutenant  and  a  file  of 
marines  came  up,  and,  on  my  again 
refusing  to  give  up  the  paper, 
hustled  me  down  to  the  jetty  and 
on  board  the  flag-ship,  where  I 
found  Achmet  parading  the  quarter- 
deck in  a  high  state  of  ezdtement. 
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On  seeing  me  he  roared  out,  *  Give 
it  to  me ;  g^ve  it  to  me  at  once !'  I 
replied  by  demanding  an  explana- 
tion of  this  indignity,  and  threatened 
him  with  a  complaint  to  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  BedcliJEPe,  whose  name  at 
that  time  had  nearly  as  many  ter- 
roi*s  for  a  Tark  as  that  of  the  Sal- 
tan himself.  He  then  calmed  down 
and  explained  that  '  That  dog,  and 
son  of  a  dog  —  pointing  to  the 
trembling  Armenian  secretary — 
whose  father's  grave  he  (the  Pasha) 
had  defiled,'  had  given  me,  not 
merely  a  teskere  for  a  passage  up  or 
down  the  coast,  bat  a  positive  order 
directing  every  Turkish  commander 
it  might  be  shown  to,  to  place  his 
ship  at  my  disposal  and  convey  me 
wherever  I  chose  to  take  him — 
*  even,'  shouted  the  Admiral,  *  into 
Sebastopol  itself.'  On  receiving 
this  explanation,  I  of  course  surren- 
dered the  blundering  document  and 
received  in  place  of  it  a  more  care- 
fully worded  *  pass.'  The  error,  it 
seems,  had  been  discovered  by  the 
captain  who  brought  me  to  Redout- 
IkBle,  and,  on  being  apprised  of  it, 
Achmet  himself  started  in  pursuit 
to  correct  the  mistake.  I  subse- 
quently made  a  cruise  with  him  up 
the  coast,  and  found  him  an  excel- 
lent good  fellow,  whose  worst  defect 
was  a  strong  weakness  for  raki.  He 
had  risen  from  before  the  mast,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
sailor. 

Batoum  is  the  only  good  port  in 
the  Black  Sea  east  of  Samsoun,  or, 
indeed,  of  Sinope — Trebizond,  Poti, 
and  Bedout-kal6  being  open  road- 
steads (and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
two,  unapproachable  also  through 
surf  half  the  year  round),  while 
Soukoum-kal6 — now  again  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks,  and  valuable 
only  as  a  base  of  agitation  among 
the  disaffected  mountain  tribes — 
thoagh  offering  safe  anchorage,  is 
unhealthy  and,  owing  to  numerous 
unbridged  streams,  very  difficult  of 
access  from  the  interior.     The  har- 


bour of  Batoum,  on  the  other  hand, 
consists  of  a  deep  and  well-shelteted 
estuary  shut  in  on  the  east  and 
south  by  a  high  mountamous  ridge, 
and  westwards  by  a  lower  range 
of  hills,  behind  which  the  rirer 
Tchourouk.sou  empties  itself  into 
the  sea  four  miles  to  the  westward. 
In  1855,  the  town,  so-called,  con- 
sisted of  only  a  few  miserabk 
shanties,  a  mosqne  to  match,  and 
a  tumble-down  bazaar,  on  the  nn* 
healthy  western  shore  of  the  baj; 
and  although  it  was  then,  as  still, 
the  natural  maritime  outlet  for  tk 
whole  of  north-eastern  Armaiia,a 
wretched  mule-track,  impassable 
during  half  the  year,  was  its  onlr 
communication  with  Ardahan  and 
Ears.  Since  then,  however,  a  fairlj 
good  road  has  been  made,  whicb 
now  connects  it  with  both,  and  the 
chain  of  heights  that  encloses  ihe 
bay  has  been  fortified  by  heavily 
armed  redoubts  that  had  no  exist- 
ence in  1 85  5.  Eastwards,  a  road  also 
runs  to  Shevketil,  on  the  Russian 
frontier ;  but  west,  along  the  coss: 
to  Trebizond,  the  route  is  still  1 
mere  track,  passable  only  daring  tb 
summer  months. 

Such,  briefly  sketched  from  per- 
sonal recollection,  are  the  chief 
points  round  which  the  interest  of 
this  new  struggle  between  Crescent 
and  Gross  in  Armenia  will  not 
again  centre.  At  this  early  sta^ 
of  the  campaign,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  forecast  results,  bat  eren 
the  most  unmilitary  eye  can  already 
see  that,  as  in  1828-9  and  1854-51 
the  odds  of  fortune  are  once  more 
against  the  Turk — indeed,  more 
heavily  now  than  they  were  at 
any  time  during  the  two  previous 
wars.  In  numbers,  equipment,  and 
organisation  the  Ottoman  army  of 
to-day  is  no  doubt  much  superior  to 
that  of  three-and-twenty  yearsago, 
the  whole  force  at  present  distn- 
buted  between  Batoum,  ArdahaOi 
Kars,  Erzeroum,  and  other  minc^ 
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posts  amonnting  to  about  80,000 
regulars,  some  20,000  GircassiaDS, 
Kurdish,  and  other  bashi-bazouks, 
and  a  field  artillery  of  160  or  180 
guns,  against  little  more  than  half 
this  totel  in  1854.  But  the  gene- 
ralship of  Ahmed  Mouktar  seems 
thus  &r  to  be  little,  if  at  all, 
better  than  that  of  Abdi  and  Zarif ; 
and — what  is  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance— the  central  Treasury, 
"which  was  comparatively  full  then, 
is  empty  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  all  three  of  the  conditions 
mentioned,  the  Russian  army  of 
the  Caucasus  has  relatively  still 
more  improved.  In  1854,  its 
entire  strength  did  not  exceed 
40,000  men,  with  70  or  80  guns ;  it 
is  now  estimated  at  an  effective 
total  of  130,000  regulars,  with  336 
guns,  some  30,000  Cossacks  and 
irregulars,  and  a  reserve  of  two  di- 
visions already  mobilised  in  the 
neighbouring  military  district  of 
Kazan.  Now  again,  the  chief  ob- 
jective point — ^reached  in  1828  but 
not  in  1854 — seems  to  be  Erzeroum, 
which  commands  the  whole  of  Up- 
per Armenia  and  (much  more 
directly  than  Van)  the  great  trunk 
route  into  Asia  Minor.  On  this,  so 
far  as  the  plan  of  this  campaign  has 
yet  been  disclosed,  the  Russians 
appear  to  be  converging  from  Ur- 
znghetti  (beyond  Batoum)  on  the 
left,  Gamri  in  the  centre,  and  Eri- 
van  on  the  right,  from  which  three 
practicable  roads  lead  respectively 
up  the  valley  of  the  Tchourouk- 
son,  past  Kars  over  the  Sovanli- 
dagh,  and  from  Bayazid  through 
the  easy  pass  of  the  Bin-goul, 
near  Dahar,  into  the  plain  of 
Hassan-kal^.  Defended  as  Ba- 
toum now  is  landwards,  and  secure 
of  supplies  by  sea,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  serious  attack  will  at  pre- 
sent be  made  upon  it ;  the  movement 
against  it,  therefore,  with  which 
the  campaign  opened  was  probably 
only  a  feint  to  mask  the  advance  of 
the    enemy's    right    wing  up   the 


Tchourouk  valley,  in  concert  with 
the  centre  and  left  columns  which 
have  simultaneously  passed  Kars 
and  Bayazid — occupying  the  latter 
en  route.  This  time  it  seems  as 
if  no  attempt  were  to  be  made  to 
rednce  Kars,  which  will  instead  be 
masked  by  a  force  sufficient  io 
blockade  the  town  and  prevent  any 
action  of  its  garrison  against  the 
rear  of  the  main  column  advancing 
on  Erzeroum.  That  the  Turkish 
general  so  interprets  the  Russian 
tactics  seems  evident  from  his 
having  fallen  back  from  Kars  to 
bar  the  way  over  the  Sovanli-dagh 
by  which  this  central  advance  must 
be  made.  But  even  if  he  should 
temporarily  succeed  in  doing  this, 
the  approach  of  the  wing-columns 
by  roads  that  meet  in  his  rear  will 
compel  him  to  close  in  on  Erzeroum 
and  measure  his  strength  against 
the  full  force  of  the  enemy  there. 
Happily  he  has  a  choice  of  strong 
positions  under  shelter  of  the  re- 
doubts with  which  the  heights  be- 
hind the  town  have  been  recently 
armed,  and  if  adequate  reinforce- 
ments can  be  sent  to  him  in  time, 
either  by  way  of  Trebizond  or  from 
Asia  Minor,  the  loss  of  the  Ar- 
menian capital  is  not  yet  a  fore- 
gone  conclusion.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  apathy,  corruption,  and 
blundering  incapacity  which  led  to 
the  disasters  of  1854-5  be  now 
again  repeated,  the  loss  of  the 
whole  country,  from  Trebizond  to 
the  Zab,  may  be  predicted  as  con- 
fidently as  can  be  any  unaccom- 
plished event. 

It  needs  no  professional  strate- 
gist to  say  what  the  effect  of  such 
an  extension  of  Russian  dominion 
would  be.  It  would  simply  mean 
the  potential  command  of  all  Asia 
Minor,  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  of 
both  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
Valleys  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
the  nearly  certain  establishment  of 
a  great  naval  arsenal  at  Bu«hire, 
necessitating,   as  the   least  of   its 
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consequences,  onr  maintenance  of  a 
permanent  Gnlf  fleet.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  would  hardly  deny 
that  snch  a  development  woidd  very 
serionsly  afiect  'British  interests,' 
while  doing  little  to  benefit  the 
suffering  Christians  of  Philippo- 
polis  and  Batak.  Yet,  if  Erzeronm 
mil,  the  Tnrks  themselves  will  be 
absolutely  powerless  to  prevent  this 
result.  Kharpout,Diarbekir,  Aleppo, 
Mosul,  and  Bi^hdad  will  all  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  to  annex 
now  if  the  present  war  last,  or  to 
spare  till  a  convenient  excuse  be 
found  for  the  next — and  so  not 
merely  making  an  end  of  our  '  al- 
ternative route*  to  India,  but 
directly  threatening  the  Suez 
Canal    itself.      I    have    not 


the  suggestion  yet  offered,  and 
there  may,  therefore,  be  noting 
in  it — ^that,  while  not  neoesBarilj 
committing  us  to  an  active  share  in 
the  struggle,  the  despatch,  of  a  Sikh 
army  corps  from  Bonibay  to 
Baghdad  would  be  a  somid  mea- 
sure of  precaution,  likely  to  whole- 
somely limit  the  area  of  this  Aime- 
nian  campaign,  and  legitimafcelj 
gratify  30,000,000  of  car  Indian 
fellow  subjects,  who  rererence  the 
Caliph  quite  as  much  as  Irkk 
Catholics  venerate  the  Pope.  A& 
any  rate,  whether  we  be  drawn  into 
the  war  or  not,  this  is  the  odr 
side  from  which  we  could  eSec* 
tively  operate  by  land,  as  it  is  also 
the  only  one  on  which  onr  interests 
are  directly  and  serionsly  imperilled. 
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in.    CATHERINE  THE  SECOND. 

*  TT7E  olaiin,  and  herein  consists 

f  V  our  greatest  glory,  to  live 
only  for  onr  people.'  Thns  writes 
Ca&erine  in  one  of  her  State 
papers.  Nor  were  these,  like  so 
many  royal  manifestoes,  mere  idle 
words.  In  her  care  to  enconrage 
pnrity  of  administration,  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  her  subjects,  to 
promote  education,  and  to  protect 
the  study  of  science,  we  recognise 
the  seal  and  wisdom  with  which 
she  followed  the  example  of  Peter 
the  Great.  His  attention  had  been 
principally  directed  to  the  mate- 
rial deficiencies  of  his  empire  ;  but 
when  these,  its  first  necessities,  had 
been  supplied,  there  still  remained 
the  higher  and  more  intellectual 
wants  of  the  people  to  be  satisfied. 

*  Peter,'  to  quote  the  happy  expres- 
sion  of   a    contemporary  writer,* 

*  had  given  the  Russians  life ;  it  was 
Catherine's  task  to  endow  that  life 
with  a  soul. '  Accordingly  her  reign, 
dating  from  1763  to  1789,  was 
marked  by  a  long  series  of  judicial 
and  educational  reforms,  founded 
for  the  most  part  on  the  principles 
of  contemporary  French  philoso- 
phers. 

In  1767  Royal  Instructions  were 
issued,  with  the  intention  of  their 
forming  the  basis  of  a  new  code 
of  laws.  They  are,  like  all  official 
docnments  in  Russia,  extremely 
voluminous,  consisting  of  no  less 
than  526  paragraphs.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  562 
depnties,  chosen  from  the  difierent 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  form- 
ing a  kind  of  national  parliament. 


Their  labours  extended  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  it  was  not 
till  1774  that  the  new  code  became 
law.  Catherine  herself,  in  a  letter 
to  Voltaire,  has  explained  the  spirit 
of  her  legislative  reform.  *  These 
laws,'  she  -writes,  ^  will  be  essen- 
tially tolerant;  they  will  neither 
persecute,  nor  kill,  nor  bum  any- 
one.' Many  of  the  doctrines  laid 
down  in  the  Instructions  had  long 
been  recognised  and  accepted  in 
other  countries,  but  they  were  new 
to  Russia,  and  were  promulgated 
at  a  time  when  tolerance  and  liberty 
more  frequently  formed  the  theme 
of  college  declamation  than  the  aim 
of  serious  legislation.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  founded  on  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  several  of  the  para- 
graphs are  literal  translations  from 
the  Esprit  des  Lois.  Thus,  in  the 
fifth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  the  definition 
of  liberty  as  *  the  power  to  do  what 
we  may  with  justice  desire,  and  the 
absence  of  any  constraint  to  force 
us  to  do  that  which  is  unjust,'  is 
taken  nearly  word  for  word  from 
the  eleventh  book  of  Montesquieu's 
work.*  The  leading  principle  on 
which  the  new  system  of  criminal 
law  was  based  is  pithily  summed 
up  in  the  maxim  '  that  it  is  better 
to  prevent  than  to  punish  crime.' 
But,  though  Catherine  owed  much 
to  foreign  sources,  she  did  not 
blindly  borrow  from  others;  and, 
remembering  the  peculiar  dangers 
to  which  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice had  always  been  exposed  in 
Russia,  shrewdly  adapted  the  In- 
structions to  the  necessities  of  her 
age  and  countiy.  So,  in  the  tenth 
chapter,  she  urges  that  '  care  must 


■  SnmaTokoff;  a  tragedian  and  satirist,  whose  life  and  writings  form  the  subject  of  the 
fourth  of  onr  studies. 

'  In  the  original  French :  '  La  liberty  ne  pent  consister  qu'a  pouYoir  fetire  ce  que 
l*on  doit  Youloir,  et  k  n'^tre  point  contraint  de  &ixe  ce  qu'on  ne  doit  pas  Touloir.' 
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be  taken  that  our  people  fear  the 
law  '—a  wise  tmth  to  be  found  in 
every  civilised  code;  bat  with  a 
keen  eye  to  the  oormption  that 
prevailed  in  high  places,  she  adds — 
'and  that  they  fear  nothing  else 
than  the  law.'  It  requires  no  great 
knowledge  of  what  Russian  courts 
of  law  were  up  to  the  late  esta- 
blishment of  magistrates  of  the 
peace  by  the  present  Emperor,  to 
convince  us  of  the  appropriateness 
of  such  a  proviso,  and  to  make  us 
regret  that  the  Irutr^/tctiotis  should 
so  soon  have  fallen  into  neglect. 

The  aim  of  Catherine  in  her  edu- 
cational measures  was,  to  employ 
her  own  expression,  'to  create  a 
new  race  of  people.'  She  wisely 
looked  upon  an  extended  system  of 
national  education  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  other  social  reforms. 
The  rights  of  citizenship  could  not 
be  granted  without  injury  to  those 
on  whom  they  were  conferred,  till 
the  people  had  become  sufficiently 
instructed  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  the  duties  which  those 
privileges  entailed.  Above  aJl,  it 
was  necessary  to  protest  against 
the  idea  which,  as  was  pointed  out 
in  an  earlier  paper,  obtained  among 
the  upper  classes  of  Brussian  society, 
that  civilisation  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  outward  imitation 
of  French  manners.  It  is  true, 
they  had  thrown  off  much  of  their 
old  ignorance,  but  they  had  only 
adopted  a  new  ignorance  in  this 
false  and  perverted  refinement. 
Kantemier,  in  conmion  with  the 
majority  of  contemporary  writers, 
had  spoken  out  against  the  vices 
which  necessarily  co-existed  with 
this  superficial  civUisation,  and  had 
shown  wherein  it  must  fail  to  make 
his  countrymen  useful  or  even 
loyal  citizens.  To  these  points 
Catherine  accordingly  turned  her 
attention.  Taking  Locke  for  her 
instructor,  she  wished  that  educa- 
tion should  be  the  development  of 
the  entire  man,  bodily,  mental,  and 
moral;  but  so  developed,  that  the 


moral  should  occupy  the  fint  place. 
'  Unless  we  commence  with  mstnc- 
tion  in  morality,  we  do  hat  flatter 
ourselves  if  we  look  for  any  good 
to  result  from  aU  our  teacbiiig  in 
science  or  in  art.'  It  was  on  this 
principle  that  she  proceeded  to  esU. 
blish  various  educational  insdtii. 
tions  in  the  larger  cities  of  ber 
empire.  At  Moscow  the  House  of 
Education  was  opened  in  1763. 
and  the  Commercial  School  niss 
years  later;  whilst  at  St.  Fetm. 
burg  a  large  school  for  the  sonsi^ 
tradesmen  was  attached  to  xk 
Academy  of  Arts  in  1764,  and  in 
1766  the  Military  Cadet  Corpse 
founded. 

Catherine  was  the  author  of 
several  books  intended  for  children, 
in  which  the  theory  of  edacatioD  is 
fully,  though  somewhat  pedanticallr, 
developed.  Of  these.  The  SUny  rf 
Prince  Chhrus  and  The  Story  ./ 
Prince  Phoeibus  are  the  best  known 
Both  of  the  young  princes  we 
model  boys,  such  as  Miss  Edge- 
worth  was  wont  to  choose  for  lier 
favourite  heroes.  Chlorus,  son  of 
an  early  Russian  Tsar,  is  earned  oS 
by  a  Kirghesian  Khan,  and,  befoie 
he  can  regain  his  freedom,  is  re- 
quired to  find  a  rose  without  thorns. 
This  rarity  is  intended  to  symholise 
virtue.  The  youth  is  aided  in  bis 
search  by  the  good  seriices  of 
Felicia,  the  Khan's  wife,  who  gives 
him  for  a  companion  her  eldest  son, 
Reason.  Numerous  are  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  adventorers, 
but  their  single-mindedness  and 
perseverance  overcome  every  dan- 
ger, and  the  wished-for  rose  is  at 
length  discovered  on  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  rock. 
In  the  person  of  Phoebus  we  law 
the  exemplar  of  a  perfect  prince, 
who  in  lus  youth  lives  in  loving 
obedience  to  the  wise  insfcructaons 
of  his  parents  and  tutors,  and  afier 
his  marriage  ascends  the  throne 
and  wins  the  loyal  attachment  ot 
his  subjects  by  nis  righteous  and 
gentle  rule.     The  fortunate  J^^ 
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is  richly  endowed  with  eyery  pos- 
sible and  a  few  impossible  vir- 
tnes;  is  good-hearted,  manly,  and 
truthM ;  will  not  lie  even  in  jest ; 
and  engages  one  of  his  servants 
to  remind  him  eacli  day  that  '  he  is 
but  a  mortal  like  others,'  lest  his 
heart  should  be  filled  with  vain 
pride.  There  is  an  nnreality  in 
the  character,  which,  we  should 
think,  cannot  impose  on  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  most  juvenile 
reader ;  and  the  whole  story  is 
conceived  in  that  mawkishly  moral 
style  which  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position was  considered  to  be  the 
necessary  staple  of  literature  for 
the  young.  In  spite,  however,  of 
its  antiquated  notions,  it  seems  to 
be  still  read  and  admired,  an  edition 
having  been  published  as  recently 
as  the  year  1873. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Voltaire, 
€atherine  speaks  of  her  dramatic 
works  as  being  weak  in  plot  and 
ill-sustained  in  intrigue,  but  as 
natural  and  true  in  their  character- 
isation. Nor  is  the  eulogy,  though 
it  proceeds  from  the  author  herself, 
altogether  undeserved.  Any  de- 
ficiencies they  may  exhibit  as  works 
of  art  are  naore  than  atoned  for  by  the 
liveliness  and  judgment  with  which 
the  manners  of  her  epoch  are  por- 
trayed. *  In  the  composition  of  my 
comedies,'  she  writes  to  Novikoff,' 
'  I  have  taken  all  my  conceptions 
of  character  exclusively  from  my 
own  country,  and  thus,  without 
quitting  home,  have  found  in  it 
alone  materials  for  satire  sufficiently 
abundant  for  a  pen  far  more  prac- 
tised than  I  can  ever  hope  to  wield.' 
By  thus  abjuring'  the  traditions 
of  classicism,  and  by  wisely  con- 
fining the  action  of  her  comedies  to 
her  own  age  and  land,  she  has  in- 
creased rather  than  lessened  their 
interest,  and  given  us  sketches  of 
Russian  life  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury which  for  fidelity  and  com- 
pleteness will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  productions  of  a  Von 
Viezin. 

The  first  published  of  her  plays, 
0  Tempora,  bears  on  its  title-page 
the  ominous  words,  'composed  at 
Yarosloff*  during  the  terrible  visita- 
tion of  the  plague,'  and  was  written 
in  1772.  The  plot  is  extremely 
simple,  and  turns  on  the  love  of 
Milksop  for  Christina,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Devout,  whose 
opposition  to  a  poor  match  is  only 
overcome  by  the  clever  though 
rather  stagy  manoeuvres  of  his 
friend  Sharp.  The  merit  of  the 
piece  resides  in  the  delineation  of 
its  three  leading  characters :  Mrs. 
Devout,  Mrs.  Marvel,  and  Mrs. 
Prattle.  Their  names,  which  I 
have  replaced  by  English  equiva- 
lents,^ explain  after  the  manner  of 
old  comedy  their  peculiar  foibles : 
hypocrisy,  superstition,  and  a  love 
of  gossip.  Mrs.  Devout  must  be 
admired  as  the  most  exemplary  of 
women  by  all  those  who  believe 
religion  to  consist  in  outward  cere- 
monies, and  who  indulge  in  long 
prayers,  thinking  they  shall  be 
heaj*d    for    their   much    speaking. 

*  She  keeps  the  fast  days  strictly ; 
goes  to  church  every  morning ;  takes 
care  to  place  a  taper  before  the 
image  of  her  saint  on  each  festival ; 
will  not  touch  a  piece  of  meat  all 
Lent ;  wears  woollen  dresses — ^but, 
you  must  know,  it  is  from  stinginess; 
and  hates  most  heartily  all  who  do 
not  observe  her  rules  of  life.* 
Nothing  but  the  miraculous  will 
go  down  with  Mrs.  Marvel,  who  is 
especially  indignant  at  the  attempt 
made  by  modem  thinkers  to  ex- 
plain the  government  of  the  phy- 
sical  world   by  *laws  of  nature.' 

*  Just  so,*  exclaims  the  old  lady,  as 
she  makes  the  same  complaint 
which  theologians  even  in  our  own 


"  The  editor  of  a  weekly  satirical  journal,  The  Sketcher,  which  appeared  fipom  1769  to 

^774. 
*  In  the  original  Bnssian :  Khanskakina,  Chndickhina,  and  Viestnikova. 
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ootmtry  are  still  pleased  to  repeat, 

*  you  believe  in  nothing  now ;  na- 
ture is  all  in  all  with  yon.'  But 
the  happiest  hit  in  the  whole  piece 
is  the  aoroit  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Devout  turns  her  long  prayers  to 
her  own  profit.  Though  of  a  good 
&mily,  she  is  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  and,  accordingly,  whenever 
a  creditor  is  seen  approaching,  runs 
off  to  her  private  chapel,  where  of 
course  she  cannot  he  disturbed. 
Once,  indeed,  a  well-timed  bribe 
induced  Martha,  her  maid,  to  pro- 
ceed boldly  to  the  chapel  and 
announce  the  presence  of  the  un- 
welcome visitor.  *  Thou  godless 
imp,'  shrieked  the  religious  lady  as 
she  threw  at  Martha's  head  her 
heavily  bound  prayer-book, '  couldst 
thou  not  choose  a  more  fitting  time  ? 
Must  thou  needs  come,  like  Satan, 
to  tempt  me  with  earthly  vanities 
at  a  moment  when  my  thoughts  are 
fixed  on  heavenly  things,  and  raised 
above  the  grovelling  cares  of  this 
world?*  True  to  her  mission  as 
educational  reformer,  Catherine  has 
made  her  comedy  the  vehicle  of 
exposing  the  more  prominent  de- 
ficiencies in  the  then  prevailing 
Systems  of  instruction.  To  teach  a 
woman  even  the  most  elementary 
branches  of  learning,  was  thought 
to  be  not  only  extravagant  but  in- 
jurious. 'What  good  is  there,' 
asks  Mrs.  Marvel,  *  in  a  girl  know- 
ing how  to  read  and  write  ?  The 
less  she  knows,  the  less  rubbish 
she  will  talk.'  And  the  worthy 
does  not  fail  to  thank  God  that  her 
mother  made  her  promise  never  to 
take  pen  in  hand.  It  was  against 
this  stolid  worship  of  ignorance  that 
Russian  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  to  strive,  and  any 
sameness  there  may  be  in  their 
satire  must  be  attributed  to  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  people 
clung  to  their  old  prejudices  against 

*  the  new  learning,'    and   the   re- 


luctance with  which  they  emerged 
from  the  dark  ages  of  intellect 
sloth. 

But  perhaps  this  ignoranoe,  ixit- 
withstanding  its  grosBnefis,  w» 
better  than  the  fripperies  which 
then  passed  current  in  the  fashion- 
able world  as  marks  of  high  breed- 
ing and  good  manners.  In  Mrs. 
OmmhWs  Birthday,  written  in  the 
same  year  as  0  Temfcra^  the  af> 
fected  habits  and  oonversatdon  of 
the  educated  classes  are  broadly 
caricatured.  Both  Olympia,  who 
has  just  finished  her  schooling  at 
an  establishment  where  none  bat 
daughters  of  the  best  fiimilies  are 
admitted,  and  Fierlyfyschkoff— 
which  may  perhaps  be  translated 
Weathercock — a  type  of  the  dandv 
of  the  last  century,  spe&k  a  jaigosi 
of  their  own,  half  French,  bdf 
Russian,  the  use  of  which  has  by 
no  means  disappeared  even  in  the 
present  day.  In  the  fourtii  soeoe 
of  the  first  act,  the  latter  pays  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Grumble,  and  ai living 
late,  according  to  his  wont,  ex- 
presses a  fear  to  Priscilla,  the  pretty 
parlour-maid,  and  Anthony,  the 
lackey,  that  he  has  kept  the  dinner 
party  waiting. 

Fieri,  I  fear  I  am  a  litUe  lata  Hzs. 
Gramble  is  already  at  dinner  ? 

Frisc.  Not  yet,  but  they  are  jnst  gtos; 
to  sit  down  to  table. 

Fieri*  Truly,  this  house  is  admin^lv 
managed:  one  is  never  late.  Adminb!<'. 
ma  foil  admirable  I  Gome  when  yoa  ▼:! 
yon  are  always  in  time. 

Friac.  But  what  makes  you  so  lau'r 
Where  have  you  been?  It  is  not  business, 
I  fency,  that  has  kept  you  ? 

Fien,  Belle  demande!  Whers  hare  I 
been?  A  ma  toilette^  my  dove^*  a  iv 
toilette.  Where  else  on  earth  could  or^r 
have  been  at  this  early  hour  ?  YestercLj. 
I  loet  the  whole  night  at  cards.  Thei^  I 
went  mt  coucher  at  six  o'clock  c^H  mify^'*. 
got  up  at  one,  and  have  now  such  * 
mifftaine  that  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  hov 
ill  I  feel;  Have  you  any  eau  de  t/MC€  /  I 
fear  I  shall  fall— I  am  so  weak— hold  ic: 
up. 


»  Golouhka,  dove,  is  a  term  of  affection  constantly  used  by  Russians  in  familiar  cot- 

versation. 
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Prise.  Had  you  not  better  sit  down? 
Here  is  a  chair. 

Fieri.  Sit  down  there,  and  I  so  weak! 
At  least,  give  me  an  easy-chair. 

Prise.  Perhaps  yon  would  fancy  a  sofSei ; 
or  shall  I  fetch  a  bed  ? 

Fieri.  Ma  foi !  I  think  you  had  better. 
Confoundedly  stingy  in  madameikot  to  have 
in  each  room  at  least  one  chaise  longtie. 
Can't  die  of  £atigue  here  with  anytUng 
like  grace  !  Ah,  man  JXeu^  quel  temps, 
quels  gens  I 

Ant.  How,  die  ?  Are  you,  then,  really 
ill? 

Prise.  Perhaps  you  have  been  too  much 
shaken  in  the  carriage. 

Ant.  So  it  would  be  much  better  for 
jou  to  ride  on  horseback. 

Fieri,  (falling  back  in  his  seat.)  What, 
I?  I?  MonlHeu!  I—to  ride  on  horse- 
back !  The  mere  sight  of  a  man  riding 
fills  me  with  alarm  and  surprise.  How 
can  people  hasarder  their  necks,  and 
trust  their  lives  to  a  beast?  Cela  est  bien 
ignoble/  For  my  part,  even  when  in  a 
carriage,  I  never  let  them  drive  me  over  a 
bridge  for  fear  of  accident,  but  get  out  and 
cross  on  foot. 

Prise.  I  am  only  surprised  that  in  this 
cold  weather  you  venture  out  at  all.  Are 
you  not  afraid  the  air  may  ruin  your  com- 
plexion ? 

Fieri.  True,  the  climate  is  detestable 
poiLT  nous  autres.    But  every  night,  before 

foing  to  bed,  I  use  the  best  French  pomade, 
tut  (looking  at  Priscilla),  ah,  diable  I  ah, 
ah,  ah !  you,  a  young  girl,  ah,  ah,  ah !  in- 
telligent too,  ah,  ah,  ah !  in  the  service  of 
a  la^,  ah,  ah,  ah  I  dressed  in  that  simple 
way,  Ji  done  /  ah,  ah,  ah !  a  light  cotton  in 
this  horrible  weather ! 

Prise,  Well,  what  do  you  find  ridiculous 
in  my  dress?  1  wear  what  is  given  me. 
"We  are  not  aristocrats,  and  no  one  will 
give  us  credit:  the  tradesmen  know  well 
-enough  that  we  cannot  afford  such  rich 
dresses  as  you  nobles  wear. 

Fieri,  ma  foi!  how  naive  you  are,  my 
little  dove!  Do  you  think  I  ever  pay 
tradesmen  ?  Kever,  mon  cmtr,  never,  on 
my  honour !  I  never  did  pay,  never  do  pay, 
and  never  shall  pay.  Enough  for  them  if 
they  have  the  honour  of  writing  our  names 
in  their  greasy  books,  jyailleurs,  it  never 
has  been  the  custom  in  our  family  to  pay 
debts.  My  dear  fiither  never  settled  a 
debt  in  his  life,  and  he  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  I,  like  a  dutiful  son,  follow  his 
example. 

This  frivolity  and  indifference  to 
all  the  serious  purposes  of  life, 
Tehich  resulted  in  many  cases  in  a 
sullen  discontent  with  the  efforts 
znade  by  the  (Jovemment  to  en- 


lighten the  people,  is  still  more 
strongly  exhibited  in  Mrs.  Grumble 
herself.  Foolish,  vain,  and  fickle, 
she  beheves  in  any  story,  however 
absurd,  provided  only  it  be  di- 
rected against  the  Grovemment. 
Two  rakes  are  anxious  to  secure 
the  hands  of  her  daughters,  Olym- 
pia  and  Christina,  in  order  to  re- 
pair their  shattered  fortunes.  To 
win  the  good  opinion  of  the  mother, 
they  are  never  at  a  loss  in  inventing 
some  marvellous  tale,  designed  to 
expose  the  nefarious  character  of 
the  Empress  and  her  chief  advisers. 
It  is  with  this  object  that  they 
persuade  her,  '  that  in  a  few  months 
a  law  will  be  promulgated  for- 
bidding any  marriages  for  the  space 
of  ten  years.'  In  despair  lest  her 
daughters  should  be  lefb  on  her 
hands,  she  readily  gives  her  con- 
sent, and  is  only  anxious  that  the 
weddings  should  take  place  with- 
out dehi»y.  Of  course,  after  the 
maimer  of  comedies,  all  ends  hap- 
pily. The  cheat  is  discovered,  and 
the  daughters  are  united  to  a  wor- 
thy pair,  whose  love,  for  five  mortal 
acts,  has  been  thwarted  in  every 
possible  way. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  notice 
at  any  length  the  remaining  dra- 
matic productions  of  Catherine. 
One  of  them,  entitled  A  Pretty 
Basketful  of  Lim^en^  is  a  translation,  or 
rather  adaptation,  of  Shakespeare's 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The  per- 
sonages all  bear  Russian  names,  and 
our  old  friend  Falstaff  is  trans- 
formed into  Polcadoff,  or  Halftun. 
The  aim  of  the  piece  is  to  satirise 
that  inordinate  love  for  everything 
French  which  then,  as  now,  so 
widely  prevailed  among  the  upper 
classes  of  Russian  society.  Like  Pol- 
cadoff, they  live  more  abroad  than 
they  do  at  home,  but  their  experi- 
ences of  foreign  life  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  acquaintanceships  with 
actresses  of  undoubtful  birth  but 
very  doubtful  life,  and  the  sole  re- 
sult of  their  travels  is  that  they  are 
able  to  introduce  at  all  times  and  on 
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all  occasions  into  their  conversation 
references  to  how  things  are  man- 
aged '  chez  nous  a  Paris, ^  Nor  is  this 
the  only  plaj  in  which  Catherine 
has  taken  Shakespeare  for  her 
guide.  The  tragedy  of  B/ivrick^  as 
its  title-page  distinctly  informs  ns, 
is  '  modelled  on  the  historical  plajs 
of  Shakespeare  without  observing 
the  ordinary  roles  of  the  classiccd 
drama.'  Critics  have  pointed  ont 
how  close  a  resemblance  there  is 
between  the  sentiments  put  into  the 
month  of  Rurick,  and  the  maximH 
on  education  and  government  laid 
down  by  Catherine  herself  in  the 
Boyal  Instructions.     The  main  pnr- 

Cof  the  piece  is  to  glorify  Burick, 
9ia's  first  Grand  6nke,  to  whom 
is  ascribed  all  those  virtues  which 
were  once  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
alienable attributes  of  kingship. 
Oostomysl,  Prince  of  Novgorod,  feel- 
ing that  his  days  are  drawing  to  a 
close  and  conscious  of  the  perils 
that  threaten  the  commonwealth, 
advises  the  elders  of  the  people  to 
choose  Rurick,  a  Varangian  chief- 
taiiif  as  his  successor.  This  they 
do ;  but  a  few  years  later,  Yadim, 
the  late  prince's  grandson,  heads  a 
revolt  against  the  new  ruler,  by 
whom  he  is  first  conquered,  and 
then  freely  pardoned.  But,  spite 
of  its  wholesome  morality,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  drama  is  dull; 
there  is  far  too  much  sermonising 
and  far  too  little  action;  and  the 
excellencies  of  the  hero  are  enforced 
with  such  persistency  and  at  such 
great  length,  that  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  not 
been,  on  the  stage  at  least,  so 
fruitless  a  character. 

IV.    SUMABOKOFF. 
The    drama  in  its  earliest  form, 
that  of  Mysteries,  was  introduced 
into  Bussia  from  Poland  in    the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.* 


Th^  were  known  under  the  lame 
of  fieligions  Dialogues,  or  simj^j 
as  Histories,  and  were  at  fiist^. 
dusively  played  in  monasteries; 
nor  is  it  tul  1603  that  we  read  of 
their  being  performed  by  studenti 
in  the  universitiesand  publicachook 
The  language  in  which  thej  wen 
written  was  either  Polish  or  lAtic. 
The  earliest  Ijitin  Dialogue  tk 
has  come  down  to  our  days  is  su 
titled  Adaniy  and  bears  on  its  title- 
page  the  date  of  1507:  the  earliest 
in  Polish  is.  The  Life  of  the  Savi'AT 
from  His  Entry  into  Jerusdm^  aod 
was  composed  by  a  Dominican  of 
Cracow  in  the  year  1533.  Tlie 
latter  describes  the  cloraog  eyentE 
in  Christ's  earthly  career  sommnte^ 
that  it  consiste  of  108  scenes,  and  00 
less  than  four  days  were  required 
to  act  it.  So  fiftr,  the  history  of  the 
early  drama  in  Bussia  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  other  countries.  Be 
there  was  another  class  of  diunatic 
representations  peculiar  to  Bossia, 
and  which  were  as  essentially  popi- 
lar  as  the  Mysteries  were  eoclesi' 
astical.  These  were  exhibited  in  1 
kind  of  perambulating  show,  called 
verte^y  and  divided  into  three 
storeys ;  the  first  and  third  of  whicii 
were  occupied  by  the  perfonniDg 
figures,  the  middle  one  being  de- 
voted to  the  machinery  necessaiy 
to  put  the  marionettes  in  motioiL 
They  formed  the  chief  attnctsm 
at  the  large  fairs  held  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  empire  daring 
the  Chnstmas  holidays,  and  the 
card  figures  consisted  of  the  Tvc^ 
Joseph,  the  Saviour,  Angels,  S&p- 
herds,  and  the  Mstgi.  As  might 
be  expected  from  the  time  of  jw 
when  the  performances  took  place, 
the  Nativity  and  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocente  usually  formed  the 
subject  of  these  plays.  To  repre- 
sent the  latter,  a  shght  change  vas 
made  in  the  characters.    In  addi- 


'  For  thifi  and  other  futs  relating  to  the  early  drama  in  Rnasia,  see  Pebrs^^ 
Mysteries  and  the  Ancient  Theatre  in  Russia;  TiechouravoflTa  Oriffin  of  the  /?«»?* 
theatre ;  and  (}alachoff*s  History  of  Russian  Literature, 
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tion  to  those  enumerated  above, 
there  appeared  on  the  stage  Herod, 
Death  in  the  shape  of  a  skeleton, 
and  the  Devil,  who  came  in  at  the 
end  to  carry  off  the  sonl  of  the 
godless  monarch.  Like  the  Myste- 
ries, these  plays  were  at  first  of  a 
strictly  religions  character,  and 
then  gradually  changed  into  rude 
satires  on  contemporary  life  and 
manners.  In  their  earlier  form,  they 
were  patronised  by  the  clergy,  who 
constantly  lent  their  churches  for 
these  performances,  but  later  they 
were  strictly  forbidden.  The  se- 
verest ecclesiastical  prohibitions, 
however,  were  of  no  avail,  and  they 
continued  to  enjoy  general  popular 
favour  till  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  Not  that  the  Church 
ever  neglected  the  drama  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  people.  It 
Lad  its  three  annual  scenic  festi- 
vities or  acta.  The  first  represented 
the  delivery  of  the  Three  Children 
from,  the  furnace  of  fire,  and  was 
played  at  Christmas  both  in  Moscow 
and  Novgorod ;  the  second,  dating 
&om  the  fifteenth  century,  repre- 
sented the  entry  of  the  Saviour  into 
Jerusalem,  and  was  performed  on 
Palm  Sunday ;  the  third,  played  on 
Sunday  in  Carnival  Week,  was 
preceded  by  religious  ceremonies 
of  unusual  solemnity  and  repre- 
sented the  final  judgment. 

But  very  few  of  these  Mysteries 
liave  been  preserved.  Those  that 
vre  possess  are  characterised  by 
peculiarities  which  we  remark  in 
our  English  miracle-plays  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
There  is  a  similar  confusion  of  the 
terms  tragedy  and  comedy  in  their 
titles,  an  equally  profound  indiffer- 
ence to  chronology,  and  a  like 
mixture  of  real  with  imaginary 
personages.  Thus,  the  comedy  of 
JSolof ernes  and  Judith^  performed  at 
Moscow  in  1672,  promises  on  its 
title-page  to  show  *how  theempi*ess 
!Ebblaf  ernes  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
emperor.'  In  the  *  pitiful  comedy ' 
of  Adcvm  wnd  Eve,  printed  at  Kieff 


some  two  or  three  years  later,  it  is 
only  the  prologue  that  is  strictly 
concerned  with  the  story  of  our  first 
parents :  the  four  acts,  of  which  it 
is  composed,  being  devoted  to  the 
exploits  of  Alexis  Michaelovitch, 
and  both  Biblical  and  allegorical 
personages  mingle  freely  with  his- 
torical characters  throughout  the 
drama.  Some  of  them  were  written 
with  a  polemical  object.  The 
author  of  The  Martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
evidently  a  Catholic,  thus  divulges 
the  intention  with  which  his  play 
was  produced,  when  he  tells  us  in 
the  prologue  that '  Peter  was  unde- 
servedly deprived  of  his  supremacy,' 
and  fuiiher  dilates  on  the  'juggling 
tricks  *  of  Sophia,  who,  contMiiry  to 
all  justice,  had  'usurped  her  brother's 
rights.' 

It  is,  however,  to  the  vertefp  that 
we  trace  the  origin  of  the  modem 
Russian  theatre.  As  has  been 
already  remarked,  these  shows  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  began  to  lose  their  exclu- 
sively religious  character,  and  in 
place  of  Biblical  legends  represented 
humorous  scenes,  in  which  the 
history  and  follies  of  the  period 
were  broadly  caricatured.  This 
latter  form  of  drama  corresponds  to 
the  English  Interludes.  Of  those 
which  nave  been  preserved,  the 
majority  have  at  least  one  rascolniJc 
among  their  personages,  the  opposi- 
tion made  by  these  sectarians  to  the 
reforms  inaugpirated  by  the  Govern- 
ment affording  an  unfailing  theme 
of  satire.  In  one  of  them,  the  ros- 
colniJc  laments  the  backslidings  of  an 
age,  which  had  so  far  relapsed  from 
the  pure  faith  that  *even  old  be- 
lievers began  to  wear  short  coats  in 
lieu  of  the  long  flowing  robe,  and  to 
shave  their  beards;'  innovations 
sufficiently  startling  to  justify  the 
prediction  that  'before  long  anti- 
christ will  appear  on  earth.'  These 
references  enable  us  to  fix  approxi- 
mately the  date  of  its  composition, 
since  in  1705  an  imperial  decree 
was  issued,  recommending  and  in 
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some  cases  commanding  Gov  emment 
clerks  to  adopt  the  foreign  mode  of 
dress  and  to  shave  the  beard.  This 
edict  provoked  so  much  opposition, 
that  a  certain  priest,  named  Bos- 
tovskj,  was  requested  by  the  autho- 
rities to  write  a  tract,  Oti  the  Image 
and  Likeness  of  Ood  in  Man,  in 
(vhich  a  number  of  learned  argu- 
ments are  adduced  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Fathers  to  prove  that  the 
beard  may  be  cut  off  without  im- . 
perilling  salvation  or  losing  the 
marks  of  our  heavenly  origin. 

As  early  as  1721,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  students  of  all  public  semi- 
naries *  should  play  comedies  twice 
in  the  year.'  Nor  were  these  plays 
restricted  to  Mysteries  or  even  In- 
terludes, but  included  translations 
and  adaptations  from  the  works  of 
foreign  dramatists.  Moliere  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  favourite 
author.  Le  Medecin  nudgre  Vai  and 
Les  prScieuses  BMUcules  were  both 
jplayed  the  same  year  at  the  Moscow 
Academy.  Among  the  public 
schools,  the  Cadet  Corps  at  St. 
Petersburg  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  the  zeal  with  which  its 
teachers  promoted  the  study  of 
the  modem  languages  and  litera- 
tures. These  efforts  were  not  lost 
upon  the  pupils,  who  formed  among 
themselves  an  Amateur  Literary 
Society,  the  members  of  which  were 
accustomed  to  meet  once  a  week 
and  to  read  original  compositions 
in  prose  and  verse.  There  was  one 
pupil  whose  papers  were  considered 
to  be  of  such  superior  merit  that 
they  were  submitted  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Corps,  and  a  selection  from 
the  best  of  them  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  establishment. 
The  name  of  this  pupil  was  Alex- 
ander Sumarokoff,  destined  to  be- 
come illustrious  in  the  history  of  the 


literature  of    his  country  as  ^tbe 
founder  of  the  Russian  theatre.'^ 

Alexander  Petroviteh  Snmaiokoff 
was  bom  at  St.  Petersbmrgin  171S, 
and  entered  the  Cadet  Corps  in  his 
fourteenth  year.  His  ambition  was 
naturally  excited  by  the  Bpecial 
marks  of  favour  with  whiti  his 
first  productions  had  been  received 
at  the  Corps,  and,  on  quitting 
school  in  1740,  he  commenced 
writing  for  the  stage,  taidng  the 
plays  of  Bacine  and  Yoltaire  as  his 
models.  The  first  result  of  hii 
labours  was  a  tragedy  entitled 
Khoreffy  which  was  played  in  174J  by 
royal  conmiand  at  the  palace  in 
presence  of  the  Empress  EHfiabeth. 
Among  the  audience  was  the  son  of 
a  Yarosloff  tradesman,  named  Vol* 
koff.  The  performance  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that,  on 
returning  to  his  native  town,  he 
hired  a  coach-house,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  friends,  gave  a 
series  of  theatrical  entertainments. 
The  building  was  in  tmth  but  a 
sorry  one ;  the  pieces  played  of  no 
literary  value;  the  scenery  most 
meagre  in  quantity  and  kind;  the 
actors  ill-trained  provincial  ana- 
teurs;  but  happily  the  audiences 
were  too  uncriticcJ  to  notice  these 
shortcomings,  and  the  undertakiog 
proved  so  successful  that  within  a 
few  years  a  regular  theatre  ^ 
built,  and  Volkoff  appointed  its 
director.  In  1756  a  theatre  vas 
opened  at  St.  Petersburg,  under  the 
management  of  Sumarokoff,  the 
principal  actor  being  Volkoff,  who 
IS  described  by  no  mean  anthoritj 
as  *  a  man  of  good  parts  and  liberal 
education.'®  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  among  the  plays  pro- 
duced were  an  adaptation  of  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet  by  Sumarokoff,  in 
which  the  original  is  veiydosek 
followed,  and  a  prose  translation  of 


'  The  title  is  denied  him  by  Galachoff  and  other  critics  on  the  plea  Uiat^  before  be 
commenced  writing,  reliffions  plays  were  performed  in  the  universities  and  jn^^ 
schools.  But  a  national  theatre,  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  nid  to  baTo 
existed  before  the  production  of  Sumarokoff 's  Khorejf, 

"  Quoted  by  &alachoff  from  Von  Viezin,  History  qf  Susrian  Literature,  I  366. 
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Julius  OcBsa/r  by  an  unknown 
-writer.  Sumarokoff  occupied  the 
place  of  director  till  1761;  but,  to 
judge  from  the  complaints  with 
-which  his  letters  to  Schuvaloff  and 
others  are  filled,  the  post  was  as 
laborious  as  it  was  thankless.  On  one 
occasion,  for  example,  he  piteously 
and  comically  remarks, '  Many  a  man 
has  been  made  a  drankard  by  good 
fortune;  will  itbe  astonishing  if  I  am 
driven  to  drink  by  my  troubles  ? '  * 
The  majority,  however,  of  his  mis- 
fortunes must  be  attributed  to  his 
vain  and  domineering  character, 
and  to  the  exaggerated  estimate  he 
had  formed  of  his  own  genius. 
Owing  to  the  mean  and  petulant 
jealousy  with  which  he  regarded 
every  one  of  his  more  eminent  con- 
temporaries, he  was  involved  during 
his  whole  life  in  quarrels  with  all 
-who  ventured  to  dispute  his  supre- 
macy in  the  world  of  letters.  These 
•quarrels  were  not  seldom  charac- 
terised by  a  brutality  that  shows  to 
-what  a  degree  he  was  envious  of 
any  celebrity  that  did  not  fall  to  his 
own  share.  *  Thank  Qt)d,'  he 
exclaimed  as  he  stood  over  the 
^rave  of  Lomonosoff,  'the  fool 
is  quieted  at  last,  and  the  cur  will 
bark  no  more.'  But,  at  least,  Su- 
marokoff was  impartial  in  his 
hatreds;  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  the  name  of  a  single 
Russian  writer  of  the  period  who 
was  not  at  one  time  or  another  ex- 
posed to  his  abuse,  and  equally  dif- 
ticult  to  select  one  of  his  letters  in 
-which  he  does  not  complain  of  some 
one  or  some  thin^.  He  regarded 
himself  as '  the  Bacine  of  the  North,' 
and  did  not  wish  any  plays  but 
those  of  his  own  composition  to  be 
put  on  the  stage  of  his  theatre,  and 
pestered  the  Court  so  terribly  with 
his  gmmbling  regrets  about  *  neg- 
lected genius,'  that  poor  Catherine 
once  exclaimed  with  more  truth 
than  politeness,  '  The  man  is  out  of 


his  mind,  and  will  always  be  a  con- 
ceited ass.'  And  though  the  ver- 
dict may  be  harsh,  it  is  more  than 
justified  by  the  ludicrously  extrava- 
gant praises  which  Sumarokoff  was 
pleased  to  lavish  on  himself.  '  Not 
alone  in  the  drama,'  he  boastingly 
exclaims,  *but  in  every  kind  of 
poetiy,  I  am  the  only  author  in  all 
Russia;'  and,  together  with  some 
complimentary  verses  addressed  to 
Catherine,  he  sent  a  letter,  in  which 
he  complacently  reniinds  her  that 
'  the  reign  of  Augastus  has  found 
its  Horace.'  Shortly  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  director  of  the 
theatre,  he  removed  to  Moscow, 
where  he  composed  his  tragedy, 
Demetrvus  the  Pretender,  besides 
three  comedies,  which  were  in- 
tended to  *  purify  and  reform  the 
dissolute  habits  and  crass  igno- 
rance '  of  that  city.  *  Alas  !  Mos- 
cow* requires  a  hundred  Molieres, 
and  I  am  alone,'  purs  the  poor 
comedian.  But  to  all  such  whim- 
perings his  patients  might  reason- 
ably have  replied,  *  Physician,  heal 
thyself.'  For,  tortured  with  the 
idea  that  his  mighty  genius  was 
not  duly  appreciated,  harassed  by 
domestic  troubles  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  her  home  by  his  wife,  and 
seriously  inconvenienced  by  a  mass 
of  heavy  debts,  Sumarokoff  sought 
relief  in  deep  potations,  and  his 
unwise  and  excessive  intemperance 
no  doubt  accelerated  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1777. 
Sumarokoff  occupies  the  same 
position  in  the  dramatic  literature 
as  Lomonosoff  in  the  lyrical  poetry 
of  Russia.  They  were  the  first  to 
accept  the  French  classics  as  models 
of  literary  excellence ;  but  whilst, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  in 
many  of  the  odes  of  Lomonosoff 
we  note  the  presence  of  poetical 
feeling,  there  is  an  utter  absence  of 
genuine  inspiration  in  the  tragedies 
of    Sumarokoff.     In    spite   of   his 


'  The  same  complaint  is  repeated  ad  nauseam  in  his  letteis  to  Schuvaloff  which  have 
Tecentlj  been  collected  and  edited  bj  Professor  Grot. 
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Blayish  observanoe  of  the  three 
unities,  and  all  those  other  laws  by 
which  the  pseudo-classicists  had 
reduced  poetry  to  a  mere  mechani- 
cal art,  his  imitation  is  at  the  best 
but  a  surface  one.  No  shackles 
could  bind  the  free  working  of  the 
genius  of  a  Bacine;  but  Sumaro- 
kofif,  though  he  could  reproduce  the 
form,  had  none  of  the  spirit  of 
Bacine.  His  tragedies  represent 
one  passion,  never  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  man  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions; they  describe  a  feeling, 
rather  than  show  us  human  nature 
modified  and  influenced  by  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  indi- 
vidual life.  As  with  Bacine,  love 
is  the  prevailing  passion  in  the 
tragedies  of  the  Russian  dramatist. 
But  whilst  the  love  of  Hermione 
has  its  subtle  characteristics  which 
distinguish  and  separate  it  from  the 
love  of  Boziana,  however  Sumaro- 
koff  may  christen  his  heroines,  they 
all  love  and  express  their  love  in  one 
and  the  same  stereotyped  fashion. 
There  is  no  individuality  in  their 
utterances ;  there  is  no  reason,  be- 
yond the  caprice  of  the  poet,  why 
the  speeches  of  an  Olga  should  not 
be  assigned  to  an  Osnielda.  Bacine 
has  been  often  reproached  with 
turning  his  Bomans  and  Greeks 
into  Frenchmen.  We  cannot  ac- 
cuse Sumarokoff  of  having  trans- 
formed them  into  Bussians.  His 
characters  belong  to  no  nation  and 
to  no  age.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
Bussian  names,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  their  sentiments,  their  speech, 
or  their  actions  which  can  be 
brought  into  harmony  either  with 
the  time  in  which  they  lived  or 
with  the  people  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  represent.  Beyond 
their  names  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  Bussian  about  them.  The 
success  which,  with  all  their  short- 
comings, Sumarokoff's  tragedies 
for  a  long  time  enjoyed,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  unlike  those  of  Lo- 


monosoff,  they  are  not  simply  di- 
dactic, but  abound  with  situations 
that  can  scarcely  &il  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  stage.  The  troe 
integrity  of  plot  may  not  alwap 
be  well  sustained ;  but  there  is  at 
least  action  and  movement  in  his 
plays.  Most  of  them  have  two  or 
three  *fiurewell  scenes,'  which,  ac- 
cording to  Karamsin,  formed  Su- 
marokoff's  strong  point;  and  Ca- 
therine, in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Voltaire,  eulogises  their  tenderness 
and  pathos.'^  Another  reajson  for 
their  former  popularity  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  thorooghness 
with  which  they  reflect  tiie  ideas 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus, 
in  Tfemetrius  the  Pretender  we  have 
a  long  diatribe  against  the  abuses 
of  the  Papal  power;  whilst  in 
another  of  his  dramas,  entitled 
Mstieslaff,  the  chief  character  is 
little  more  than  the  mouthpiece  of 
Montesquieu,  whose  opinions  on 
love,  honour,  and  education  are 
almost  literally  reproduced. 

After  what  has  been  said,  there 
can  be  no  necessity  to  dwell  in 
detail  on  each  separate  drama. 
They  are  extremely  numCTons,  but 
are  all  marked  by  the  same  cha- 
racteristics. Some  of  them,  as 
Khoreff^  Bemetnius  the  Pretender^ 
and  Metieslaff,  profess  to  be  histori- 
cal tragedies;  though,  from,  the 
freedom  the  poet  has  employed  in 
treating  historical  events,  they 
scarcely  deserve  the  name.  In 
Khoreff  we  have  the  stoiy  of  Kie, 
the  reputed  founder  of  Kieff,  whose 
brother  Khoreff  falls  in  love  with 
Osnielda,  the  captive  daughter  of 
Zavloch,  governor  of  the  city. 
His  love  is  discovered;  and  Kie, 
fearfdl  lest  the  charms  of  Osnielda 
should  have  overcome  the  patriot- 
ism of  his  brother,  who  is  ap. 
pointed  to  lead  out  a  large  foroe 
against  her  fitther,  determines  to 
put  her  to  death.  The  resolve  is 
barely  executed  when  the  sword  of 


*•  Galachoff,  History  o/Ruman  Literature,  i.  372. 
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the  defeated  rebel  is  brought  to 
Kie  by  a  herald  from  his  brother. 
Khoreff,  on  hearing  of  the  suspi- 
cions to  which  be  had  been  exposed, 
and  their  cruel  result,  kills  himself 
in  despair.     This  conflict  between 
love  and  duty,  which  constitutes 
the  leading  idea  in  Khoreff^  is  again 
represented,  though  under  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  in    the   tragedy  of 
Semiera,     Oleg  has  wrested  Kieff 
&om  the  hands  of  Oscold,  its  reign- 
ing  prince ;    and    the    dethroned 
monarch,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  recover  his  lost  authority,  is  cast 
into  prison  and  condemned  to  death. 
In  the  meantime,  Kostislaff,  Ol^s 
son,  has  become  enamoured  of  Se- 
miera, the  daughter  of  Oscold,  and, 
moved  by  her  piteous  prayers,  de- 
termines to  free  her  father.     But 
when  the  liberated  chieftain,  at  the 
head  of  those  nobles  who  still  re- 
mained   faithful     to     his    cause, 
macphes  against  Oleg,  the  claims  of 
patriotism  and  duty,  for  a  while 
silenced  by  the  voice  of  love,  re- 
sume their  sway,  and  it  is  Bostis- 
laff  who,  by  his  daring  and  bravery, 
defeats  the  enemy  and  saves  his 
father  in  the  very  thick    of  the 
bloody  fight.    It  will  be  observed 
that  here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
Sumarokoff  has  borrowed  from  his 
fiivourite  Voltaire,  and  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the 
situation  in  whichBostislaff  is  placed 
and  that  which  Tite  occupies  in 
Voltaire's  Brute.      Love — that   is, 
the   sentimental  affectation  which 
frequently  usurps  the  name  of  love 
— forms  the  subject  of  Demetrius 
ihe  Pretender,  Demetrius  has  grown 
tired  of  his  Polish  wife,  and  fixes 
his  affection  on  Ksenia,  the  daughter 
of  Shouisky,  one  of  his  nobles  ;  but 
the  maiden's  previous  betrothal  to  a 
young  Oalician  prince  is  a  fatal  hind- 
ranee  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
desires.    Baffled  in  his  attempts  to 
turn  her  from  her  earlier  love,  the 
tyrant  determines  to  vent  his  dis- 

Eleasnre    on    Shouisky;    and    the 
ktter,  driven  to   extremities,  fo- 


ments an  insurrection  among  the^ 
nobles.  They  are  only  too  glad  to 
seize  any  pretext  for  avenging  the 
numberless  wrongs  they  have  had 
to  endure  under  the  cruel  rule  of 
the  Pretender,  and  the  revolt  soon 
assumes  such  serious  proportions 
that  Demetrius,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  slays 
himself.  After  his  wonted  faishion, 
Sumarokoff  has  completely  falsified 
history;  and  Demetrius — ^who  in 
reality  was  a  merciful  and  tolerant 
sovereign — ^is  represented  as  a  vil- 
lain of  the  blackest  dye.  As  aa 
example  of  the  melodramatic  and 
bombastic  style  in  which  the  whole 
tragedy  is  written,  I  may  quote  the^ 
soliloquy  pronounced  hj  the  hero 
at  the  moment  when  he  hears  the^ 
revolted  nobles  thundering  at  the 
gates  of  his  palace ;  many  of  the 
ideas  in  which,  as  the  English 
reader  will  not  fail  to  remark,, 
are  borrowed  from  Shakespeare's 
lUchard  HI, : 

The  crown  no  more  holds  firmly  on  my  head,. 
And  the  end  of  all  my  greatness  is  at  hand« 
Each  moment  I  await  the  sudden  change. 
Oh,  threatening  walls  of  Kremlin  palace, 
Methinks,  each   hour   I   hear   ye   plead 

against  me : 
MalefiBU!tor !  thou  art  onr  enemy  and  all 

the  country's  curse ; 
The  citizens  cry  out.  We  have  been  despoiled- 

by  thee; 
And  the  temples  sob  forth,  We  have  been. 

deluged  with  blood. 
All  the  fair  pleasaunces  round  Moscow  lie 

waste, 
And  hell  from  its  lowest  depth  has  oped  its 

mouth  upon  me. 
I  see  the  dreary  steep  that  leads  to  Hades, 
I    see    the    tortured   ghosts   that    people 

Tartarus, 
I  see  and  feel  already  the  flames  of  Gehenna. 
I  gaze  up  to  heaven,  the  blissful  seats  of 

Paradise, 
Where  good  tsars  rest,  in  all  the  beauty  of 

nature, 
And  angels  embathe  them  with  the  dew  of 

Paradise. 
But  to  me,  the  accursed,  what  hope  remains  ? 
There  I  shall  be  tortured,  even  as  I  am. 

tortured  here. 
No  longer  a  crowned  monarch  in  his  zoyal 

ci^y»  ,   . 

But  an  outlawed  criminal  tormented  la 

heU, 
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I  now  perish,  even  as  my  people  have 

penshed  throngh  me. 
flee,  tyittDt,  flee!  but  whom  to  flee?  my- 

Belf: 
For  I  see  none  other  here  but  myself, 
flee !  but  whither  ?  thou  bearest  thy  hell 

about  with  thee." 
The  assassin  is  upon  thee,  flee !  but  I  am 

that  assassin. 
Thus  do  I  fear  myself  and  mine  own  shadow. 
Vengeance  I  but  on  whom  ?  myself :  avenge 

myself! 
I  love  myself ;  yet  wherefore  I  love  myself, 

I  cannot  say. 
All  things  cry  out  against  me : — ^plnnder- 

ings,  perverted  judgments. 
Each  bloody  crime,  all  with  one  voice  cry 

upon  me. 
My  life  is  a  curse,  my  death  a  blessing,  to 

every  man. 
How  I  envy  the  lot  of  the  very  poorest  of 

my  subjects  1 
For  the  beggar  in  his  poverty  will  at  times 

find  rest. 
While  I  upon  a  throne   cannot   find   a 

moment's  peace. 
Be  patient  then,  and  vanquish,  even  as 

thou  didst  win  thy  throne  by  treachery ; 
Plague,  and  be  plagued :  live,  and  die,  a 

tyrant. 

The  comedies  of  Snmarokoff — 
The  Ufw/rer;  The  Ouardicm;  Tresao^ 
tiniue,  or  the  Pedant,  being  the 
principal  ones — ^never  enjoj^  the 
popnlariiy  which  was  for  a  time 
extended  to  his  tragedies,  and  have 
long  been  forgotten.  They  are 
bacUy  construct^,  so  &r  as  plot  is 
concerned,  and  are  equally  weak 
in  characterisation;  and  the  vices, 
against  which  they  are  directed,  are 
not  so  much  exposed  in  action  as 
denounced  in  elaborate  tirades. 
Not  nnfi^qnently,  these  tirades  are 
conched  in  language  that  is  more 
appropriate  to  invective  than  to 
satire:  as,  where  he  speaks  of 
lawyers,  his  special  object  of  aver- 
sion, as  '  descendants  of  Ham,'  and 
^ bosom  friends  of  the  Devil;'  or 
where  he  declares  that  the  only 
effect  produced  by  the  reforms  of 
Peter  on  the  nobility  had  been  *  to 


change  them  from  powdered  men 
to  powdered  apes.'  The  vices  which 
he  mostly  castigates  are  the  same 
as  those  that  had  already  provoked 
the  satire  of  a  Kantemier  and  a 
Catherine;  but  his  gall  is  chiefly 
excited  by  the  corruption  which  in 
his  time  generally  prevailed  among 
the  judges.  *  A  corrupt  judge,'  he 
an^ily  exclaims,  '  is  worse  than  a 
thief,  worse  than  the  foulest  of 
reptiles.'  It  required,  however,  a 
centuiy  of  satirists  before  pubiic 
opinion  in  Russia  became  snffi- 
ciently  pronounced  to  compel  the 
legislator  to  free  the  administration 
of  justice  from  venal  partiality,  and 
to  make  the  magistrate  the  just 
decider  between  right  and  wrong. 

What  Sumarokoff  himself  thought 
of  his  genius,  and  how  highly  he  va- 
lued the  services  he  claimed  to  have 
rendered  to  the  development  of  dia. 
matic  art  in  Russia^  we  know. '  That 
which  Athens  once  possessed,  and 
Paris  now  possesses,'  he  writes  ^th 
a  calm  assurance  peculiar  to  him- 
self, '  Russia  now  enjoys,  thanks  to 
my  labours.  That  which  Germanj, 
spite  of  her  many  writers,  has  not 
yet  obtained,  a  national  drama,  1 
alone  have  created  in  a  oountzy 
where  the  art  of  literature  is  only  be- 
ginning to  be  understood,  and  whose 
language  has  only  now  acquired 
purity  and  polish.'  Unfortunately, 
posterity  has  refused  to  endorse 
this  extravagant  eulogy,  and  has 
chosen  rather  to  accept  the  severe 
but  merited  verdict  of  the  greatest 
of  Russian  critics,  and  to  regard 
Sumarokoff  as  *  a  poor  litterateur;  a 
conceited,  talentless  versifier;  a 
weak,  contemptible  thinker,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  higher  laws  of 
art.'>2 

C.  E.  TUBSER, 
St.  Petersbubo:  April  1877. 


11  Ck>mpare  Harlow's  ^aiM^ : 

*  Where  we  are  is  hell ; 
Asd  where  hell  is,  there  we  must  ever  be.' 
"  BeUnsky,  Collected  Works,  i.  478. 
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BRITISH  TRADE. 
No.  X.     AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 


IF  the  nevmess  of   colonies  like 
Canada  and  the  Cape  strikes  a 
stndent  of  English  migrations,  that 
of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
colonies  mnst  do  so  still  more.     As 
colonies  in  the  modem  acceptation 
of  the  term,  not  one  of   these   is 
two  generations  old,  and  even  as  a 
penal  settlement  New  Sonth  Wales 
— ^the  mother  colony,  as  it  is  fond  of 
being  styled — only  dates  from  just 
ninety  years  ago.     Eor  a  long  time 
the  magnificent  continent  now  di- 
vided amongst  five  independent  colo- 
nial establishments,  as  well  as  the 
neighhonring  island  of  Tasmania,  lay 
neglected  in  the  fashion  common  wiw 
English  Governments.    Their  only 
nse  in  the  estimation  of  these  Govern- 
ments was  as  a  convenient  place  for 
the  deportation  of  the  home  crimi- 
nals, of  whom  onr  admirable  civili- 
sation famished  £t  substantial  aonnal 
supply.     Hence,  for  the  first  half- 
centnry  of  their  existence  the  Aus- 
tralian settlements  attracted  few  re- 
spectable inhabitants,  and  gave  next 
to  no  sign  of  their  future  greatness 
and  commercial  activity.     In  1825 
fully,  one- third  of  the  population  of 
New  South  Wales  was  composed  of 
convicts;  and  at  the  time  of  the  first 
gold  discoveries,  in  1851,  the  entire 
inhabitants  of  that  colony,  which 
then  comprised  both  Victoria  and 
Queensland,  did  not  number  200,000. 
So  with  the  other  settlements  which 
now  exist  as  independent  colonies. 
Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
said  to   have  been  originally  dis- 
covered by  a  Dutch  navigator  named 
Tasman  in  1642,  and  which  was  sub- 
sequently visited  by  both  French  and 
English  ships  be^re  England  £b>s- 
tened  on  it  as  a  convict  prison,  ranks 
next  in  age  to  New  South  Wales. 
Yet  it  had  not   10,000  inhabitants 
in  1825,  at  which  date  Queensland, 


Western  and  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  had  not,  one  may  say, 
been  heard  of.  In  short,  a  genera- 
tion ago,  or  hardly,  the  entire  Eng« 
lish  settlers  in  Australasia  did  not 
probably  number  more  than  300,000, 
if  so  many,  and  to-day  they  exceed 
2,000,000. 

This  is  newness  and  expansion 
united  in  a  fashion  which  the  world 
has  never  seen  before,  and,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  migrations 
from  the  mother-country  to  America,^ 
Africa,  and  Asia,  offers  food  for  much 
speculation.  By  what  extraordinary 
force  was  the  English  race  suddenly 
stimulated  into  an  expansiveness 
which  made  it  found  nations,  and,, 
as  it  were,  overrun  the  world  almost 
within  the  space  of  at  most  two 
eenerations  ?  Here  we  have  lived 
lor  many  centuries  cooped  up  in 
great  measure  within  these  islands, 
increasing  in  numbers  but  slowly, 
and  seeing  other  races  distance  us 
in  the  task  of  subduing  the  savago 
and  solitaiy  places  of  the  earth,  till 
suddenly  in  these  latter  days  we 
have  overflowed  in  all  directions, 
and,  outstripping  every  competitor^ 
have  planted  English-speaking  com- 
munities east  and  west  and  south. 
We  have  done  this,  too,  without 
betraying  any  signs  of  exhaustion 
at  home,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
every  fresh  offshoot  have  increased 
in  prosperity,  wealth,  and  numbers 
beyond  all  precedent.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact,  which  is 
pernaps  yet  too  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  new  modem  life  to 
be  easily  explained;  but  it  must 
make  us  at  least  cautious  in  coming 
to  hasty  conclusions  as  to  the  fature 
of  most  of  these  offshoots.  We  dare 
not  affirm  positively  either  that  the 
force  which  led  to  iheir  upspringing 
is  spent,  or  that  it  will  continue.  It 
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is,  however,  unquestionably  the  fact 
that  the  peophng  of  Anstralia  and 
New  Zealand  has  had  something  in 
it  akin  to  a  spasmodic  ontburst. 
Thej  were  neglected,  little  visited, 
and  barely  delivered  from  their 
position  as  convict  prisons,  when 
the  discoveries  of  gold  in  1 85 1 , 1 85  2, 
and  1865  hronght  a  rash  on  one 
and  another  of  the  settlements  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  their  nnde- 
veloped  and  scaniy  resonrces.  In  the 
three  years,  1853-55,  abont  180,000 
persons  were  re^stered  as  having 
left  the  United  Kingdom  alone  for 
Australasia,  and  np  to  1876  they 
have  flowed  thither  and  to  New 
Zealand  in  a  diminished  but  still 
steady  stream ;  the  total  emigration 
between  1853  and  1876  being  set 
down  at  804,272,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  emigration  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same 
period,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
exodus  from  the  mother-country.* 
Each  colony,  as  gold  was  found  in 
it,  drew  a  crowd  also  which  was 
not  English  merely,  but  French 
and  German  and  American,  and 
by  this  means  the  raw  material  of 
future  nations  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Ilndoubtedly,  but  for  this  stimulus, 
the  Australian  colonies  would  not 
have  yet  been  worth  much  to  the 
mother-country,  or  veiy  promising 
in  themselves.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  not  treat  this  kind 
of  thing  as  likely  to  recur. 
The  novelty  of  gold-finding  has 
died  out  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  the  business  of  gold- 


mining  has  settled  down  into  the 
humdrum  affair  of  capitalists  gaid- 
ing  organised  labonr  and  making 
what  profit,  or  submitting  to  what 
loss,  that  labour  yields.  Gold-mining, 
in  short,  is  in  Australia  mnch  Hke 
lead-mining  at  home — a  speculative 
affair,  conducted  on  sober  commer- 
cial principles.  Not  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  crowds  of  people  who 
raced  to  the  '  diggings '  nve-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  gold  was  an 
all-potent  allurement,  made  money 
or  remained  long  at  the  work,  but, 
once  there,  they  had  to  find  the 
means  of  living,  and  they  became 
squatters,  &rmers,  cattle-keepers, 
bushmen,  and  thieves,  as  their 
nature  or  chance  determined,  doing 
on  the  whole  an  incalculable  amount 
of  good  to  the  new  countries  in 
ways  which  were  never  dreamt  of 
by  them  when  they  set  oat.  The 
total  yield  of  gold  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  from  the  time  of  the 
discoveiy  of  the  metal  in  Victoria 
till  last  year  is  estimated  at  alKmt 
247,ooo,oooZ.,  independent  of  what 
may  have  been  carried  off  privately ; 
but  that  is  a  small  sum  compared 
with  the  wealth  which  has  come  of 
the  flocks  and  herds  and  the  com 
•which  the  soil  of  these  colonies  has 
been  made  to  sustain  and  yield. 
At  the  present  time  Australia  is 
richer  in  sheep,  for  example,  than 
any  other  countiy  in  the  world.  The 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  alone 
has  within  a  third  of  the  number  of 
sheeppossessedbv  the  United  States, 
and  the  wealth  of  all  these  colonies  is 
in  this  respect  prodigious.^  Equally 


'  Vide  Tables  in  Mr.  Giffen's  admirable  Report  on  the  papers  relating  to  emigntioa 
for  1876. 

*  The  handiest  data  for  a  comparison  of  the  agricultural  \realth  of  the  colonies  with 
European  States  and  America  are  to  be  found  in  the  Agrictdtural  Setums  of  Gtmt 
Britain,  According  to  the  tables  appended  to  the  number  for  1876,  the  Australian 
colonies  own  altogether  about  52,000,000  sheep,  of  which  the  New  South  Wales  pordoo 
reaches  about  25,000,000,  or  nearly  one-half.  New  Zealand  possesses  nearly  12,000,000; 
so  that  altogether  this  group  of  English  colonies  has  fiillj  64,000,000.  This  is  a  £ir 
larger  number  than  any  single  European  countiy  possesses,  Russia  claiming  to  have  only 
about  48,000,000,  and  France  only  26,000,000,  while  Germany  has  only  about 
22,000,000.  The  United  States,  even,  comes  far  behind  with  but  34,000,000.  Of  course, 
sheep  are  in  a  measure  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  Australian  landholder's  care,  and  a 
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remarkable  has  been  their  process 
in  the  cultiyation  of  the  land,wnich 
enables  nearly  all  the  colonies  to 
be  now  large  exporters  of  grain, 
and  I  cannot^  indeed,  sum  this  mat- 
ter up  better  than  by  quoting  the 
glowing  words  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid, 
in  his  essay  on  New  South  Wales, 
published  at  Sydney  last  year.  He 
6ays: 

If  proofs  of  material  progress  are  de- 
manded, we  can  point  to  a  population 
which  rose  in  thirty  years  from  214,000  to 
2,000,000  souls,  or  834  per  cent. ;  whilst 
daring  the  same  period  the  population  of 
Gana£i  and  the  United  States  increased  by 
660  and  126  per  cent  We  can  point  to  a 
trade  which  rose  in  the  same  genera- 
tion from  less  than  6,ooo,ooof.  to  over 
63,000,000^.,  OP  950  per  cent. ;  whilst  the 
wonderM  increase  in  British  trade  was 
only  400  per  cent.,  that  of  the  United 
States  335  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Canada 
aboat  650  per  cent. ;  and  if  told  that 
Australian  progress  has  seen  its  best  days, 
wo  reply  tiiat  the  trade  of  Australasia  rose 
from  63,000,000^.  in  1 87 1  to  87,000,000^.  in 
1874,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  in  three 
years.  If  we  enquire  further,  we  learn 
that  upwards  of  5,600,000  tons  of  shipping 
enterea  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the 
colonies  in  1874 ;  that  there  are  70,000,000 
head  of  live  stock  on  our  pastures,  and 
nearly  5,000,000  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation. There  are  2,000  miles  of  railway 
open,  and  a  &r  greater  length  in  progress 
or  projected.  Upwards  of  26,000  miles  of 
telegraph,  to  which  additions  are  being 
rapidly  made,  unite  every  part  of  the  group 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  annual 
revenues  of  the  several  Governments  ap- 
proach 14,000,0002.  sterling.  The  reader 
nas  only  to  contrast  these  facts  with  our 
sparse  population  to  get  a  true  idea  of 
Australian  progress. 

This  is  a  very  striking  picture, 
and  a  true  one,  and  it  proves  very 


abundantly  that  those  who  came  to 
dig  for  gold  stayed  to  perform  labour 
more  permanently  valuable.  The 
gold  nevertheless  lay,  in  other  ways 
&an  as  a  bait  to  draw  human 
beings,  at  the  bottom  of  this  ex- 
traordinary prosperity.  It  gave  a 
handful  of  men  an  unprecedented 
command  over  every  civilising 
agency  for  years,  such  as  no  people 
but  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  have  ever  had.  When  the 
Australians  could  export  six,  eight, 
or  ten  millions  a  year  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  it  needs  no  argument 
to  prove  that  they  must  be  able  to 
buy  everything  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  soil  in  a  profu- 
sion no  other  people  ever  enjoyed. 
It  h  no  wonder,  with  that  &ct  in 
view,  that  the  Victorians  alone 
estimate  the  value  of  the  machinery 
and  improvements  which  they  em- 
ploy in  tilling  the  land  at  over 
io,ooo,ooo2. ;  and,  of  course,  Eng- 
land reaped  at  first  nearly  the 
whole  benefit  of  this  prodigious 
export  of  gold,  not  only  because  it 
was  brought  to  her  shores  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  all  over  the  world,  but  be- 
cause the  Australians,  by  their  very 
wants,  made  it  a  most  potent  stimu- 
lant of  her  trade.  They  had  no 
time,  while  suffering  from  the  gold 
fever,  to  produce  anything  on  the 
spot — ever3rthing  was  imported, 
ready  made,  from  'home;'  and 
thus,  almost  from  the  first,  the 
gain  to  English  mannfacturing  in. 
terests  was  very  great.  The  gold 
worked  on  the  interchange  of  traffic 


comparison  made  in  other  kinds  of  animals  brings  them  out  in  a  much  less  paramount 
position.  Yet  New  South  Wales,  if  taken  by  itself,  bears  the  test  in  horses  and  cattle 
remarkably  well,  that  colony  having  more  than  3,000,000,  or  nearly  as  many  as  Italy  with 
an  almost  fiftyfold  larger  population.  Judged  by  population,  indeed,  it  is  astonishing  that 
these  colonies,  taken  altogether,  raise  so  much  *  meat,'  for  till  within  the  last  few  years 
their  cattle  could  be  of  little  use  to  them  except  for  sustaining  an  export  trade  in  hides. 
Compared  with  other  English  colonies,  the  position  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
settlements  is  altogether  paramount,  Canada  having  fewer  cattle  and  little  more  than  a 
aeventh  of  the  number  of  sheep  possessed  by  New  South  Wales  alone,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Cape  in  this  respect  barely  reaching  that  of  New  SiOaland.  Canada  and  the  Cape 
excel  the  new  colonies,  however,  injbhe  extent  of  land  under  cultivation,  as  with  their 
larger  populations  they  ought  to  do. 
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between  the  new  lands  and  Eng- 
land with  all  the  potency  of  huge 
loans — everything  was  prosperous, 
everything  progressive  and  buoy- 
ant, and  on  the  whole  there  conld 
be  no  prosperity  more  sonndly 
based,  less  liable  to  suffer  collapse. 
There  is,  however,  a  side  to  this 
picture  of  prosperity  which  we 
mnst  not  forget,  because,  without 
noticing  it,  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  these  settlements  could  not 
be  justly  estimated.  Australia  has 
prospered  beyond  all  precedent  as 
a  whole ;  but  all  the  colonies  have 
not  prospered  alike,  nor  have  they 
all  dealt  in  the  same  wisdom  with 
their  seemingly  exhaustless  wealth. 
They  did  not  all,  indeed,  enjoy  a 
go]d  rush,  and  some  of  those  that 
did  appear  to  have  had  their  heads 
turned  by  the  possession  of  it  a 
good  deal  further  than  their  safety 
warrants,  and  others  have  rather 
unwisely  sought,  without  it,  to  imi- 
tate the  extreme  rapidity  with  which 
their  gold-owning  neighbours  have 
advanced  from  raw  settlements  to 
rich  colonies,  and  from  rich  colo- 
nies to  ambitious  embryo  States. 
We  find  a  general  indication  of  this 
in  the  rather  heavy  debt  that  some 
of  them  have  contrived  to  heap  up 
— an  item  not  included  in  Mr.  Beid*s 
glowing  summary.  For  all  the 
colonies  its  aggregate  at  the  present 
time  is  about  from  6o,ooo,oooZ.  to 
62,ooo,oooZ.,  exclusive  of  the  muni- 
cipal and  other  local  bonds  which 
have  been  incurred.  Even  were  this 
debt  uniformly  distributed,  it 
would  be  a  serious  burden  for  a 
new  region  possessing  only  2,000,000 
inhabitants;  but,  as  it  is,  some 
bear  'a  lighter  burden,  some  a 
heavier,  and  one  or  two  of  those 
that  bear  the  heavier  seem  to  me 
to  be  courting  bankruptcy.  New 
Zealand,  for  instance,  has  a  debt  of 
about  SoZ.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  of  Queensland  is  over 
40Z.,  and  this  in  countries  hardly  yet 
capable  of  internal  taxation  is 
really    enormous.     No    doubt,  be- 


sides the  gold  vanity  wliidi  acted 
on  the  former,  and  the  6miila;tiTe 
ardour  spurring  on  the  latter  to 
rival  its  'mother,'  New  South 
Wales — from  whose  apron-firtrings 
it  parted  so  recently  as  1859 — ^ 
possession  of  so  much  land  has  had 
a  baneful  influence,  as  I  have  al- 
ready noticed,  in  inducing  this  ex- 
travagant mortgaging  of  the  future. 
But  that  makes  it  all  the  more 
serious,  as  we  shall  see. 

But  I  must  not  pass  an  indiscri- 
minate censure,  nor,  even  in  speak- 
ing  of  this  debt,  class  it  T?ith  those 
enormous  piles  of  obligations  which 
older  countries  have  heaped  to- 
gether,  either  in  wild  extravagance 
or  in  wars,  and  for  every  oonoeiT- 
able  iniquity.  The  very  heaviest 
debt  which  any  Australiaji  colony 
bears  has  at  least  been  incurred  for 
a  practical,  useful  purpose ;  and  the 
*per-head'  test  of  a  capacity  to 
carry  such  debt  ought  not  to  l» 
applied  to  them  very  rigidly.  It 
may  well  be  that  communities  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  ener- 
getic members  of  the  English  race 
can  afford  to  take  on  themselves 
burdens  much  heavier  than  Uie 
weak  and  nerveless  French  Cana- 
dians or  the  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots 
of  the  Cape  and  Natal.  Soils  difil^ 
too,  and  trade  facilities,  as  well  as 
mineral  resources,  so  that,  of  ne- 
cessity, one  must  examine  the  state 
of  these  colonies  in  some  detail 
before  endeavouring  to  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  prospects  of  their 
continued  growth  and  prosperity. 
And  I  shall  .begin  with  New  South 
Wales,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
oldest,  and  in  some  respects  most 
prosperous  of  all  the  Austndasian 
colonies,  but  because  the  lessons  it 
affords  abe  most  valuable  as  helps 
towards  an  estimate  of  the  position 
of  the  rest.  Indeed  I  may  say 
frankly,  at  once,  that  I  am  attracted 
to  New  South  Wales  because  of  its 
vigour,  its  wise  fiscal  economy,  and 
its  free  trade. 

For  a  long  time  after  Victoria 
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foand  its  gold  it  distanced  the 
mother-oolonj  altogether,  but  of 
late  years  the  latter  has  drawn  to 
to  the  front,  and  in  manj  respects 
it  is  now  the  most  promising  of  all 
the  offshoots  of  England.  It  has  a 
popnlation  of  some  620,000,  and  an 
enormons  wealth  in  cattle  and  sheep, 
besides  mines  of  gold,  iron,  copper, 
and  coal,  which  contribate  not  a 
little  to  the  general  prosperity.  It 
imports  &om  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  more  than  6,ooo,oooZ.  worth 
a  year,  chiefly  in  articles  of  clothing, 
hardware,  and  machineiy,  and  its 
total  trade  outward  and  inward 
reached  27,ooo,oooZ.  in  1875.  The 
gross  reyenne  last  year  amounted 
to  more  than  5,000,000^.,  or  fully 
900,0002.  in  excess  of  that  of  1875, 
and  its  public  debt  is  only  some 
i3,ooo,oooi. — not  three  years'  re- 
venue. This  dry  enumeration 
might  easily  be  filled  up  to  great 
length,  but  the  skeleton  must  suf- 
fice.  It  is  enough  to  record  that 
here  we  have  a  very  thriving  pro- 
gressive community;  and  in  my 
opinion  New  South  Wales  is  so  to  no 
small  extent  because  she  has  been 
-wise  enough  to  let  her  resources 
liave  tolewily  free  play.  Her  Cus- 
toms duties — the  taxes,  that  is, 
Tvhich  almost  alone  are  left  for  a 
yoxmg  English  colony  to  levy  effec- 


tually— are,  as  a  rule,  remarkably 
light,  except  on  some  kinds  of  iron 
and  some  food  grains;  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  present 
Government  to  lighten  them  still 
further  by  the  transfer  of  some 
fifteen  articles  to  the  free-list,  sub- 
stituting in  their  stead  an  Excise  on 
tobacco,  which  will  probably  yield 
a  good  deal  more  than  the  2o,ooo2. 
or  80  lost  by  the  transfer. 

Next  to  the  tariff,  New  South 
Wales  is,  no  doubt,  prosperous 
through  its  splendid  mineral  re- 
sources, which  enable  it  to  take 
advantage  of  that  tariff,  and  to  be- 
come, in  a  measure,  the  manufac- 
turing colony  of  Australasia.  No 
better  example  of  the  value  of  free 
trade  to  the  manufacturer  could  well 
be  found  than  the  progress  which 
New  South  Wales  is  making  in  this 
direction.*  Without  doubt  this 
progress  tells  upon  olur  intercourse 
with  this  colony.  New  South  Wales 
is  so  self-dependent  that  she  does 
not  need  to  buy  from  us  so  heavily 
as  she  would  do  were  her  system 
protectionist.  It  is  estimated,  for 
example,  by  Mr.  Reid  that  New 
South  Wales  provides  herself  out  of 
her  own  resources  with  10,500,000^. 
out  of  a  total  demand  amounting  to 
22,i62,oooL  for  the  mean  popula- 
tion of  the  colony  in  1870-74.  That 


*  Hr.  G.  H.  Reid  givee  a  yalosble  table  in  his  eesay  on  New  South  Wales,  showing 
the  deyelopment  of  the  manufacturing  indnstries  of  that  colony  since  1855.  I  select  one 
or  two  of  the  more  important  of  these  as  an  illustration  of  the  text : 

1855 

Agricultnial  implement  works 

Sugar  works 

Woollen  doth 5 

Tanneries 60 

Soap  and  candle 18 

Distilleriee  and  sugar  refineries     ...  3 

Engineering  works,  foundries,  &e.        .        .  15 

Ship  and  boat  builders . 

Shoe  fiutories 

Clothing  factories 

Coach  and  waggon  factories 
Sesides  these,  there  are  of  course  many  industries  which  are  almost  essentially  local,  and 
necessafy  wherever  civilised  populations  gather,  as  well  as  those  which  arise  directly 
ont  of  the  agricultural  development  of  the  colony,  such  as  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  lime 
kilns,  and  wine  presses,  all  ox  which  show  remarkable  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  wine 
preaset  especially,  which  hare  increased  in  ten  years  from  one  to  367. 
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is  to  say,  calculating  that  in  the 
years  i860  to  1864  the  population 
required  a  certain  quantity  of 
imported  goods,  Mr.  Beid  esti- 
mates  that  as  those  requirements 
have  in  1870-74  by  so  much 
fallen  behind  the  increase  in 
population,  the  home  industries 
have  made  Uie  difference  good. 
I  doubt  whether  this  reasoning 
will  hold  water»  because  the  state 
of  the  population  is  not  now  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago — ^there  is  pro- 
bably a  larger  population  of  young 
in  it  now  than  then — but  there  is, 
no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  the  conclusion.  We  are  not  so 
much  a  necessity  to  New  South 
Wales  in  many  respects  as  we  were 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  her 
imports  would  be  much  less  than 
they  now  are  were  she  not  com- 
pelled by  the  narrowness  of  her  cul- 
tivated area  to  import  nearly  a 
million  and  a  halfs  worth  of  flour 
and  bread.  In  this  respect  also  she  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Beid's  tables,  less 
dependent  than  she  formerly  has 
been ;  and  it  would  probably  be  far 
more  satisfttctory  for  the  trade  of 
the  mother-country  with  the  colony 
were  this  dependence  to  disappear 
altogether.  What  New  South  Wales 

rds  in  bread  must  in  her  condi- 
,  to  a  certain  extent,  represent 
unthrift.  As  to  her  manufactures, 
however,  we  can  well  afford  to 
witness  the  independeuce  of  this 
colony,  seeing  that  her  wealth  is  to 
a  great  extent  still  our  wealth,  and 
that  it  will  probably  continue  to  be 
so  for  many  a  day  to  come.  The  chief 
currents  of  her  trade,  as  it  were,  will, 
through  her  banks,  through  English 
capital  and  shipping,  and  English 
dominance  in  Aina,  continue  in  our 
hapds,  and  we  shall  be  partakers  of 
her  wealth  however  prosperous  she 
may  become — to  the  benefit  of  both 
countries,  for  it  is  meet  that  the 
hoardings  of  the  old  country 
should  find  fruitful  employment  in 
the  new. 


Distance  must,  moreover,  dieck 
our  supremacy  as  manufactoren 
of  many  articles,  but  it  does  not 
yet  fight  against  us  as  ses-carrieis, 
Hot  as  cotton-spinners  or  weav^  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  And  it  i» 
a  very  healthy  sign  for  the  colonj 
and  for  England  that  New  Sonth 
Wales  continues  to  sell  ns  moch 
more  than  she  buys,  and  thus  jear 
by  year,  out  of  her  own  re«aioes> 
increases  her  capacity  for  tn^? 
into  all  parts  of  Asia  with  profit. 
The  mutual  advantages  which  Ass- 
tralia  as  a  whole  and  India  ongk 
to  reap  from  an  interchange  of  their 
commodities  cannot  be  yet  esti- 
mated, and  ought  to  exceed  tbe 
most  sanguine  dreams.  Of  these 
advantages,  as  of  others  connected 
with  Asiatic  trade.  New  Sooti 
Wales  is  certainly  preparing  to 
draw  the  principal  share.  And  we 
must  look  at  this  broader  feature 
of  her  trade  in  judging  whether  it 
will  continue  to  be  as  beneficial  to 
us  as  it  has  been.  Directly,  I  ^ 
lieve,  we  shall  year  by  year  do  a 
smaller  export  trade  to  this  coIodt 
proportionate  to  her  popaki» 
and  may  hold  our  own  only  in  spe- 
cial branches  of  manufactnie  m 
in  miscellaneous  articles,  sach  s» 
can  be  bought  here  cheaper  tbn 
they  can  be  made  there;  buttle 
general  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  seems  to  me  boniid 
to  grow,  as  well  as  the  profits  which 
the  mother-country  will  draw  from 
the  entire  trade  of  the  colony.  As 
a  Free-trader,  possessed  of  aU  the 
natural  advantages  which  go  to 
make  a  flourishing  seat  of  manu- 
factures. New  South  Wal^  loxs. 
progress,  not  only  in  supplying  her 
own  wants,  but  as  an  exporter  o: 
industrial  products,  and  with  every 
step  which  she  takes  in  advance 
some  branch  of  our  home  mann- 
factures  will  be  touched;  but  the 
situation  in  its  general  featnies 
offer^  to  my  mind,  ample  compen- 
sationli^. 
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There  is  only  one  heavy  shadow  and  if  taxation  is  made  heavy  and 

which  I  can  see  to  the  picture,  and  the  finances  become  entangled,  as- 

that  is  the  danger  which  New  South  suredly  the  stream  will  dry  up.  Yet 

Wales  is  in  of  rushing  into  a  great  population  is  the  one  great  need  of 

railway  expenditure,  which  may  in-  all  these  colonies,  and  not  least  of 

flate  her  trade  with  us  for  a  time.  New  South  Wales,  which  has  many 

On  many  sides  her  Government  are  millions  of  acres  of  splendid  land 

pressed  to  do  so,  and  there  are  pro-  lying  desolate,  or  little  better  than 

jected   extensions  of    her   system,  desolate,  and  which  has  minerals  of 

carrying  the  lines  far  inland  beyond  enormous  value  lying  ready  for  the 

the  limits  of  profitable  traffic,  which,  miner.     At  present  the  taxation  of 

if  carried  out  too   suddenly,  may  New  South  Wales  is,  one  may  say, 

cause  embarrassment.  Although  the  next  to  nothing  at  all,  because  the 

stream  of  immigrants  has  not  yet  land  sales  alone  last  year  yielded 

ceased  to  flow  to  Australia,  as  it  nearly  half  the  revenue,  and  in  ordi- 

has  to  the  United  States,  the  same  nary  years  land  sales,  land  rents, 

caases   would    produce    the  same  and  post-office  and  railway  receipts 

effects  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  yield   about   three-fourths    of    it.* 

*  The  following  extract  from  &  letter  of  the  Times  8j(*ney  correppondent,   dated 
January  22,  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  position  of  New  South  Wales  finance : — '  Our 
Treasurer  is  to  make  his  Budget  Speech  this  week;  but  the  publication  of  the  Bevenue 
Betums  for  the  past  year  has  anticipated  to  some  extent  the  glowing  statement  it  will 
be  his  privilege  to  make.    These  Revenae  Returns  are  not  only  unique  in  the  history  of 
this  colony,  but  have  never  been  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  British  community. 
Our  population  is  not  estimated  at  more  than  620,000,  and  the  gross  reyenue  for  the  year 
was  not  less  than  5,037,661^.,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  8/.  per  head.  The  previous  year 
was  a  prosperous  one  ;  yet  that  which  is  just  concluded  yielded  the  Government  a  net 
increase  of  not  less  than  91 1,358/.,  or  not  far  short  of  an  increase  of  30s.  a  head.  We  owe 
this  financial  prosperity  almost  exclusively  to  the  rapid  rate  at  which  we  are  alienating 
our  public  estate.    The  greater  part  of  our  territory  is  held  on  pastoral  leases,  the  rental 
having  been  determined  by  an  official  assessment,  subject  to  arbitration  in  case  of  dispute. 
The  customary  estimate  of  the  proper  rental  has  been  based  mostly  on  the  state  of  the  wool- 
market  a  few  years  ago.  The  rapid  improvement  in  that  market  has  enabled  the  lessees  to 
make  unexpectedly  large  profits,  and  they  find  it  to  their  interest  to  spend  these  surplus 
profits  in  the  purchase  of  land,  so  as  to  turn  their  leaseholds  into  freeholds.  The  consequence 
fe  that  the  revenue  from  land  sales  alone  last  year  was  not  far  short  of  one-half  of  the 
^ross  revenue,  and  amounted  to  2,345,240/.     Adding  to  this  the  amount  received  from 
rentals  and  other  sources,  the  receipts  from  the  national  estate  alone  amounted  to  more 
than  one-half  of  the  yearns  revenue,  being  not  less  than  2,772,990/.     Our  revenue  from 
taxation,  properly  so  called,  is  small  compared  with  what  we  thus  derive  from  the 
Oovemment  being  a  large  landlord.     The  Customs  yielded  i/>  11,872/.,  and  beyond 
this  there  is  no  taxation  proper,  except  about  100,000/.  from  licences.    The  balance  not 
accounted  for  by  the  receipts  from  land  and  taxation  is  furnished  for  the  most  part  by 
the  income  from  Government  services,  such  as  the  railways,  the  telegraphs,  and  the  poet- 
offices.     These  services,  however,  are  not  intrinsically  remunerative  undertakings,  and 
^eld  us  no  net  revenue.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  carried  on  at  present  at  a  loss  of 
i,bont  250,000/.  per  annum — a  loss  which,  of  course,  has  to  be  made  good  from  other 
sources  of  public  income.    Though  the  receipts  from  services  appear  in  the  general 
itatement  of  gross  revenue,  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  set-off.    The 
LzOTernment  speculations  in  the  department  of  internal  communication  do  not  really 
i.6sist  our  revenue ;  on  the  contrary,  they  burden  it.    But  the  burden  is  one  that  is  easily 
3orno.     So  far  from  its  provoking  discontent,  the  Government  is  incessantly  besieged  for 
I  till  more  railways,  more  telegraphs,  and  more  post-offices.    With  such  an  overflowing 
revenue,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Government  spent  very  freely  and  managed  to  nm 
through  3f  millions.    It  also  extinguished  the  National  Debt  to  the  extent  of  three* 
quarters  of  a  million,  and  advanced  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  the  Public  Works  account. 
^et   at  the  dose  of  the  year  the  Treasurer  had  a  credit  balance  of  not  less  thaa 
B,  720,807/.— a  handsome  sum  with  which  to  commence  a  year  that  is  expected  to  be  as 
>ro0peTou8  as  its  predecessor. 

3  I>  2 
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Now,  as  I  have  already  repeatedlj 
explained,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
land  ought  not  to  be  treated  as 
rcvenne  at  all,  but  as  capital,  anH  if 
New  South  Wales  will  act  sensibly, 
she  will  so  treat  it.  Did  the  Legis- 
latnre  decide  to  spend  on  their 
public  works  every  year  only  the 
amount  netted  by  the  land  sales,  it 
would  afford  ample  means  for  ex- 
tending railways  and  telegraphs  as 
fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and  for 
imprpving  harbours  and  making 
roads.  Were  this  done,  and  the 
other  expenditure  all  provided  for 
out  of  revenue  strictly  so  called — 
except  the  sinking  funds  on  the 
existing  loans — ^the  position  of  the 
finances  would  be  one  of  the  sound- 
est in  the  world,  and  in  time  the 
public  works*  revenues  would  yield 
the  community  some  return  for 
the  enormous  sacrifice  it  is 
making  b^  parting  with  the  soil 
in  fee  simple  to  squatters  and 
fSarmers  at  a  price  which  will 
probably  look  monstrously  cheap 
ten  years  hence,  as  indeed  it  does 
in  some  districts  already.  The 
railways  which  New  South  Wales 
already  possesses  are  yielding  a 
respectable  net  return,  and  will  by- 
and-by,  no  doubt,  meet  the  charge 
on  their  capital  debt ;  but  there 
ought  to  be  no  capital  to  pay  upon, 
except  the  savings  of  the  com- 
munity, and  New  South  Wales  will 
need  to  take  heed  that  the  enormous 
sales  of  land  do  not  lead  her  into 


spandthrift  ways  and  many  subse- 
quent difficulties. 

A  very  good  example  of  what  the 
wholesale  alienation  of  the  soil  mtj 
lead  her  into  is  furnished  bj  Wr 
ambitious  neighbour,yictoria,wbicl[ 
is  at  this  veiy  time  in  the  throes  d 
something  like  a  political  reTohtk 
upon  the  land  question.  Yictom 
has  indeed  been  much  more  extra- 
vagant than  her  elder  sister  ii 
several  respects ;  but  the  land  poHcj 
is  essentially  the  same  in  both,  onlj 
the  bad  fiscal  system  of  Victork 
and  its  larger  popnlatioD,  ire 
bringing  its  evils  sooner  to  tbe 
surface.  In  all  the  Aostraliai) 
colonies,  in  fact,  the  alienation  cf 
land  has  been  most  reckless,  aci 
the  system  of  renting  hngetnicu 
to  '  squatters,'  while  reserring  u 
farmers,  or  'free  selectors/  tbe 
liberty  to  pick  out  and  bnj  snj 
portions  they  please  from  the  kcd 
so  rented,  has  led  to  porcbses 
of  large  tracts  at  low  rates  bj 
capitalists  who  can  do  Bot% 
with  them  except  feed  sheep  and 
cattle  and  prevent  these  ^rmers 
or  selectors  from  finding  a  foot- 
hold. Thus  it  has  come  abom 
that,  in  Victoria  especially,  wbole 
counties  are  held  by  single  proprie. 
tors  in  fee  simple,  to  the  detriment 
not  only  of  the  land  revenoe,  bsi 
of  the  colonial  prosperity  genenUj. 
and  already  the  VictoriaBS  feel  hem- 
med in.*  They  cry  out  that  these 
huge  estates  must  be  broken  op,  an^ 


*  Some  interAsting  details  about  the  lands  of  Victoria  are  giren  in  the  lut  colonic 
blue  book  (part  i.,  1876)  by  the  colonial  Government  statist,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bajter.  Bf 
says  that  the  colony  is  estimated  to  contain  36,000  square  miles  of  rich  light  lotmrsxl 
and  12,000  square  miles  of  rich  black  and  chocolate-coloured  soils,  besides  sapdjtiK'J 
and  grassy  downs  of  large  extent.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  estimatKi  i' 
56,447,000  acres,  about  16,000,000  were  alienated  in  the  end  of  1874,  of  wtki 
12,265.000  acres  were  occupied  in  1875.  Of  these  little  more  than  a  million  ven  u^ 
cnltiyation.  More  than  half  the  laud  suitable  for  sealements  is  said  to  be  tiieadjiOiC- 
Out  of  the  entire  population  of  about  800,000,  of  which  the  colony  eooBUtid  1: 
1875,  only  38,500  were  holders  of  land.  This  is  a  dangerously  smaU  proportion,  u^tbi 
fact  that  such  enormous  tracts  are  held  uncultiTated  suggests  many^  omiootf  »' 
flections.  The  recent  purchasers  of  land  appear  to  have  been  in  a  m^'oritj  of  (V^ 
squatters,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  genuine  farmers  off  the  ground.  The  peic«oU^» 
cultiyated  to  occupied  is  hence  less  now  than  in  1872  and  1873.  Besides  the  Isnd  vi^ 
the  squatters  hare  bought,  it  would  appear  that  some  864  of  them  leased  in  1874  an  a.ti 
approximating  24,230,000  acres.  It  is  their  interest,  or  they  think  it  their  ist^ztst,  ts 
keep  farmers  off  this  land  as  long  as  they  can. 
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a  heavj  tax  imposed  on  the  land,  in 
order  to  compel  the  squatters  to 
disgorge  for  the  benefit  of  smaller 
men.  This  land  question  need  never 
have  come  on  the  colonies  at  all 
had  they  steadily  refused  to  do 
more  than  lease  the  land  on  short* 
term  leases,  or  had  they  even,  as  in 
the  Cape,  exacted  the  payment  of  a 
perpetual  quit- rent  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent vast  accumulations.  As  it  is, 
the  combined  policy  of  leasing  large 
tracts  and  selling  small,  without 
regard  to  the  lessee's  interest,  has 
already  landed  Victoria  in  trouble, 
and  promises  to  land  Queensland, 
and  perhaps  New  South  Wales,  in 
trouble  too.  At  the  same  time  a 
most  dangerous  incentive  to  extra- 
vagance hafi  been  furnished  by  the 
large  revenues  which  these  colonies 
appear  to  enjoy  without  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  taxes.  As  wool- 
growing  flourished,  squatters  made 
haste  to  buy  up  the  land,  and  poured 
their  money  in  every  colony  into 
bhe  Treasury,  just  as  they  did  last 
^ear  in  New  South  Wales,  where  a 
rising  wool  market  enabled  the 
squatters  to  pay  over  2,3oo,oooZ. 
)ii  account  of  the  counties  they  had 
purchased.  This,  when  spent  as 
ncome  and  borrowed  upon  to  boot, 
s  a  most  dangerous  kind  of  riches, 
md  presently,  when  the  land  is  all 
ilienated  and  the  squatter  reigns 
apreme  in  his  wilderness,  the  cry 
vill  rise  everywhere,  as  in  Victoria 
LOW,  that  the  people  have  no  room 
nd  that  the  Governments  have  no 
evenne.  Land  alienations  may  jet 
?ad  to  revolutions  in  these  colomes. 
Victoria,  as  I  have  said,  has  almost 
cached  the  revolutionary  point 
ow ;  partly  because  her  area  is 
dialler  than  her  neighbours'  and 
Lore  widely  absorbed  by  the  squat- 
»rs,  partly,  also,  because  she  has 
edded  herself  to  a  bad  trade 
olicy.  It  has  seemed  wise  to  the 
ictorians  to  become  Protectionists, 
ad  Protectionists  especially  against 
te  productions  of  their  neighbours, 


and  hence  their  trade  is  not  so 
flourishing  as  it  might  be.  While 
New  South  Wales  goes  on  adding 
warehouse  to  warehouse  and 
manufactory  to  manufactory, 
Victoria  stands  relatively  station- 
ary. Her  cultivated  area  in- 
creases very  slowly,  and  if  the 
New  South  Wales  trade  which 
cotnes  and  goes  at  her  ports  be 
deducted,  her  export  trade  is  also 
by  no .  means  abounding  in  expan- 
siveness.  With  a  population  at 
least  150,000  in  excess  of  New  South 
Wales,  her  indigenous  trade  is  not 
appreciably  larger.  The  totals 
amount  to  several  millions  more,  it  is 
true ;  but  about  2,ooo,oooZ.  has  to  be 
deducted  from  each  side  of  the 
statement  on  account  of  New  South 
Wales  wool,  which,  coming  from 
the  Riverine  districts  over  the  boun- 
dary, is  first  treated  as  imports  to, 
and  then,  when  shipped  at  Mel- 
bourne, as  exports  from  Victoria. 
This  helps  to  swell  the  appa- 
rent volume  of  the  trade  of 
the  colony.  Making  this  deduc- 
tion, the  total  trade  of  Vic- 
toria is  only  about  28,5oo,oooZ., 
which  is  substantially  that  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  imports,  more- 
over, have  latterly  exceeded  the 
exports,  in  spite  of  the  high  tariff*, 
which  is  such  a  clog  on  Sie  pros- 
perity of  the  conmiunity.  This  ex- 
cess is  not  due  altogether  to  the 
borrowing  propensities  of  the  co- 
lony, though  these  are  considerable. 
A  certain  amount  of  capital  is 
flowing  into  this  or  into  all  colonies 
in  indirect  ways  through  loan  com- 
panies and  banks,  in  the  pockets  of 
private  immigrants,  and  so  forth; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
small  hoards  of  money  pass  out  of 
the  colony,  of  which  no  account  is 
taken  in  the  official  records  of  ex- 
ports. All  these  help  to  swell  the 
buying  capacity  of  the  community, 
and  no  countries  require  more  al- 
lowance to  be  made  for  them  under 
these  heads    than    the  Australian 
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colonies.  From  the  money  of  im- 
migrants, however,  Victoria  gains 
perhaps  less  than  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours; and,  unquestionably,  the 
loans  which  she  has  raised,  and  is 
raising,  for  State  and  municipal 
purposes,  have  had  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  both  her  buying  capacity 
and  her  revenue.  These  heavy 
imports,  paying  as  they  do  large 
duties  as  a  rule,  make  the  inflow  of 
large  revenue  apparently  a  thing  to 
be  counted  upon.  Should  the  im- 
ports fall  off,  therefore,  as  they  will 
sooner  or  later  be  seen  to  do  under 
the  rigorous  tariff;  Victoria  will  be 
left  to  realise  that  she  has  yet  to 
find  a  sure  basis  of  national  income ; 
and  this  it  will  be  most  difficult  for 
her  to  do  with  the  land  alienated 
and  the  country  districts  unpeopled. 
At  the  present  time,  the  net  income 
of  Victoria  from  taxation — chiefly 
Oustoms  duties^ — is  only  about 
2,000,000^,  and  the  entire  revenue 
-of  the  colony  (including  land 
money)  last  year  was  fully  half-a- 
tnillion  less  than  that  of  New  South 
Wales.  Should  Customs  duties 
also  fall  off,  therefore,  the  colonj 
will  have  a  sharp  tussle  before  it 
readjusts    its    burdens,  and    may, 


amid  internal  convulsions,  impose  & 
land  tax  which  will  terrify  eni 
grants  from  thinking  of  this  colonj 
as  a  home.  How  much  depends 
on  the  Customs  will  be  obrions  from 
the  subjoined  note  of  the  Budgn 
estimates  of  Victoria  for  the  jor 
ending  July  31,  1877.^  With  i 
smaller  revenue,  the  debt  is  lai;ger 
than  that  of  New  South  Wales,  aiid 
the  railway  and  other  impronDg 
schemes  are  by  no  means  near  an 
end.  Altogether,  Victoria  on^lrt 
to  be  a  warning  to  the  mother. 
colony  to  take  care  and  not  dissi- 
pate or  alienate  her  resonroes,  lest 
she  also  find  herself  in  difficulties. 
As  regards  the  trade  of  Victom 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is 
large  and  fairly  satisfactory.  Fullj 
fif try  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports 
come  from  this  country;  both  ha 
jealousy  of  her  neighbours  and  her 
incapacity  for  providing  for  kr 
wants  at  home  rendering  such  im- 
port a  necessity.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  in  spite  of  her 
tariff,  Victoria  is  a  much  larger 
customer  of  the  mother- conutiy 
than  New  South  Wales,  and  » 
much  less  promising  mannfactnrer. 
Let  her  settle  her  land  difficulty, 


'  The  CustomB  duties  of  Victoria  would  no  doubt  be  oonsidezed  light  bt  bus; 
countries,  and  probably  were  felt  at  first  to  be  so  by  the  colonists  themselres,  vhovtR 
flush  of  new  wealth.  As  a  rule,  all  articles  of  English  manufacture,  including  doUiil 
and  tissues  of  most  kinds,  machinery  and  millworks,  hardware  and  fournitore,  pajzop^ 
«ent.  ad  vaiorem.  A  few  kinds  of  woollen  goods  pay  only  10  per  cent.,  and  some  two  ur 
three  articles  are  admitted  iree.  When  we  consider  the  distance  which  EngliBh  r»i« 
liave  to  be  carried  by  sea,  however,  as  well  as  the  feet  that  the  colony  iB  lea  wp'^ 
:abundantljr  wealthy  now  than  it  was  even  six  years  ago,  there  can  be  do  douU  iha: 
duties  which  rule  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  most  articles  of  utility  are  oppresaTfcJ 
Jiigh.  The  Victorians  clamour,  however,  that  they  are  not  high  enou^  By  the  k^^ 
JMMonnts  the  Protectionists  are  likely  to  hare  the  victory,  although  there  are  considew:  J 
numbers  of  Free-traders  in  the  colony. 

»  The  estimates,  as  given  in  Gordon  and  Gotch*s  excellent  Australian  Handbook.  t«* 
— Costoms,  1,639,050/.;  Excise,  166,600/.;  land,  induding  rents,  889,850^.^- 
proceeds  of  land  sales  alone  appear  to  amount  to  about  6oo,0(X)/.  a  year,  sll  cf  vbici^ 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account) ;  public  works,  i.e.  roads,  railways,  and  «tf^^ 
works,  1,179,500/.;  and  various  other  small  items,  making  a  total  of  4,385,71^-  ^^ 
expenditure  is  placed  at  2,851,295/.,  but  that  obnously  does  not  include  the' vo»ij^ 
•xpenses  *  of  railways  and  other  public  works.  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1S73-74 
was  4,177,338/.,  and  since  then  the  total  has  not  decreased.  Victoria  has  apent  m* 
first  to  last  over  13,000,000/.  on  her  railway  system,  some  portion  of  which  m*  <^ 
more  than  50,000/.  per  mile,  a  most  extravagant  sum ;  and  the  averajge  for  the  Gorert- 
ment  lines  is  32,863/.,  which  is  also  exceedingly  high,  and  raises  suspicion  of  oonsideni>i* 
jobbery.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the  capital  thus  absorbed  has  been  borrowed. 
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clieck  extravagance,  and  lower  the 
tariff,  and  she    may  in   some  re- 
spects be  a  smaller  buyer    of  our 
lK)me  manufactures,  although  pro- 
bably  a    larger    and    more    pros- 
perous general    trader.®     That   is 
a  long  task,  1  fear,  and  we  need 
be  in  no  hurry  to  take  alarm  at  the 
prospect  of  being  ousted  from  the 
markets  of    the    colony  just  yet. 
We  are  more  likely  to  suffer  by  the 
temporary  poverty  into  which  Vic- 
toria  seems  to  me  to  be  drifting. 
Not  that  she  will  become  absolutely 
poor ;  but  she  tends  to  fall  into  the 
condition    of    the    United    States;. 
and,  with  pampered  industries  lan- 
guishing, with  people  out  of  work, 
and  artificially  kept  from  settling 
on  the  land,  may  in   her  very  in- 
fancy put  on  the  appearance  of  a 
"wom-out    nation,   burdened    as  if 
with  the  sins  and  mistakes  of  cen^ 
tnries.     No  fate  could  be  more  de- 
plorable ;  but  Victoria  is  at  present 
courting  it,  and  although  I  believe 
she  will  learn  wisdom  by  her  suffer- 
ing,like  other  people,  suffer  she  must. 
At  present  reaction  has  barely  set 
in.     The  yield  of  the  gold  mines 
is,  however,  falling  off,  and  thus 
one  strong  direct  purchasing  power 
of  the  colony  is  lessened,  while  all 
around  her  she  has  competitors  run- 
ning her  hard  in  whatever  she  can 
produce.     Her  coal  deposits  are  be- 
lieved to  be  enormous,  and  she  is 


rich  in  copper,  possessing  also  iron, 
zinc,  tin,  and  silver  in  more  or  less 
abundance ;  but  of  none  of  these  has 
she  a  monopoly,  and  the  Newcastle 
collieries  in  New  South  Wales,  to 
take  an  example,  distance  her  mines 
altogether  as  a  source  of  coal  sup- 
ply, while  the  mineral  centres  of  that 
colony  are  also  better  located  for 
ready    development.      In  order  to 
utilise  her  wealth  in  these  directions 
Victoria   must,   in    short,   have    a 
larger  population,   and   deal  more 
freely  with    her    neighbours.     All 
sound  industries  are  built  up  upon 
a  home  market  to  begin  with,  and 
there  can  be  no  sound  home  market 
without  a  large  population  of  varied 
wants  and  pursuits.     I   am  by  no 
means  sure,  however,  that  Victoria 
is  going  to  get  a  large  population 
speedily.     The  exodus  to  her  shores 
from  Europe  is  over,  and  the  stream 
which  now  flows  towards  Australasia 
is  both  small  and  much  distributed. 
Victoria  does  not  get  the  excessive 
share    she    did    when     gold     was 
supreme.     Nay,  New  South  Wales, 
South    Australia,    and,   above    all, 
Queensland  and    New  Zealand,  as 
it  were,   entice  or  drive  the  emi- 
grants towards  their  shores,  and  if 
a  shadow  of  dull  trade  or   of  in- 
ternal   fiscal    dissensions  overtake 
Victoria,  they  will  succeed  in  doing 
so  more  than  now.® 

In  many  respects,  then,  the  con- 


*  Some  figares  given  in  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Gotch's  Handbook  enable  us  to  moasore  the 
position  of  Victoria  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  In  all,  the  number  of  manufactories,  large 
and  small, was  1,648 last  year,  employing 25,647 hands, andwith  machinery, land, buildings,^ 
&c.,  estimated  as  worth  6,798,820/.  Now,  of  these  manufactories  16  were>^  aooount  book,* 
47  *  agricultural  implement,'  9  '  cutleiy,'  107  '  coach  and  waggon,'  93  *«lothing;snd  boot 
and  shoe,'  124  *  aerated  water,'  87  *  tannery,'  52  *  fellmongery,'  and  76  *  ixon,  brass,  and 
copper,'  with  a  host  of  lower  numbers  devoted  to  the  production  of  either  household  > 
requisites  or  of  prepared  foods  for  export.  None  of  these  compare  for  a  mbment.with 
the  substantial  industries  of  New  South  Wales,  if  we  except  *  iron '  and  *  agricultural 
implement'  shops,  which  are,  we  suspect, of  an  extremely  insignificant  kind  for  the  most 
part.  At  all  events,  Victoria  mines  an  almost  infinitesimal  quantity  of  iron  ore  and  not 
much  more  copper.    In  fact,  the  production  of  the  latter  metal  has  no  importance  at  all. 

*  The  number  of  immigrants  into  Victoria,  deducting  re-emigration,  is  much  smaller 
now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Thus,  according  to  a  table  given  in  Mr.  Hayter's 
report,  the  number  of  arrivals  in  the  years  1865  to  1869  inclusive  aggregated  30,738, 
and  in  the  yean  1870  to  1874,  28,134*  In  1869  and  1870  the  numbers  were  unusually 
large,  amounting  to  over  22,000,  but  since  then  they  have  been  extremely  small,  only 
1,752  settling  in  the  colony  in  1872.    Gold  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  attracUona 
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dttion  of  these  tiro  leading  oolonieB 
differs.  Both  of  them  are  not  free 
from  dangers,  bnt  the  danger  of 
Victoria  is  the  greater.  New  Sonth 
Wales  promises  to  beoome  a  great 
conntry  in  time,  bnt  she  mnst  move 
cantionsly,  and  beware  of  the  al- 
lurements of  sndden  wealth.  As  a 
conntry  for  emigrants  there  is,  to 
my  thinking,  and  in  spite  of  rocks 
ahead,  none  to  compare  with  her; 
and  in  proportion  as  population  in- 
creases, ber  prosperity  ought  also 
to  increase.  Our  trade  with  her,  as 
I  have  said  before,  may  not  directly 
increase  at  the  same  ratio,  except 
along  certain  lines  of  business,  but 
our  general  prosperity  cannot  fail  to 
be  enhanced  as  she  grows  more 
prosperous,  and  while  intimate  re- 
lations with  the  mother-country 
continue. 

It  is  time  sow  to  turn  to  the  other 
colonies  of  the  group.  Some  of 
them  demand  only  brief  treatment, 
but  most  of  them  have  some  quali- 
ties worth  noticing.  South  Aus- 
tralia, for  instance,  which  lies  west 
and  north  of  Victoria,  resembles 
New  South  Wales  in  its  general 
economic  position.  The  colony  has 
made  considerable  prog^ss  without 
at  the  same  time  endangering  its 
future.  The  discovery  and  working 
of  enormous  deposits  of  oopper  at 
Burra-Burra  in  1 845  bas  contributed, 
like  the  gold  elsewhere,  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and 
helped  to  place  it  third  in  popula- 
tion and  trade  amongst  the  colonies 
of  the  Australian  continent,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  turning  its  head. 
At  the  date  of  the  discovery  of 
these  valuable  ore  deposits,  the 
.  population  of  the  colony  was  barely 
65,000,  and  its  export  trade  under 
half-a-million    sterling.     By     1876 


the    populatum    had  inoeued  to 
2i3|000,  and  the    export  tnde  to 
about    5,ooo,oooZ.       The    mineni 
wealth  bad  not  succeeded  in  divert 
ing    the    colony    from  agricaltore 
either.       On    the     contrary,    the 
acreage  nnder  crops  is  larger,  rela- 
tively to  the  popnli^on,  than  in  tny 
other    Australmn    colony.     Soatli 
Australia    possesses  many  natanl 
advantages,  and  mneh  valuable  boQ 
on  which  it  can  grow  not  food  gnin 
merely,  but  grapes  of  fine  flavour 
and  quality,  and  every  description 
of  semi-tropical  or  other  frait;  aod 
these  are  not  neglected.    Attention 
is  also  paid  to  sericulture,  and  the 
attempts  have  been  so  far  veiy  8a^ 
cessful.     Of  course,  like  its  neigh- 
bours. South  Australia  has  in  torn 
measure  forestalled  its    resonrces; 
but  its  debt  is  oomparativelj  verj 
light,  and  it  has,  as  yet,  been  nnder 
no    necessity   to   depart  from  the 
almost  free  trade  policy  on  which  its 
Customs  laws  are  baised.    English 
manufactured  goods  pay,  as  a  rnle, 
a  duty  merely  of  five  per  cent  d 
valorem,  and  the  taxes  on  Inznries 
and  articles  of  food  are,  as  a  rule, 
light.     It  certainly  seems  stnng6 
to  English  eyes  to  see  potatoes  and 
prepared  animal  foods  paying  dnty, 
and  no  doubt  the  sooner  that  ail 
petty  endeavours,  such  as  these  indi- 
cate,  to   be  independent  of  sister 
colonies  are  abandoned  the  better; 
but,  as  a  whole.  South  Australia  i» 
to  be  commended  for  an  enlightened 
mercantile    policy,     and   has  un- 
doubtedly benefited  by  it.    There  is 
little  chance  of  manuf actores  being 
established  there  on  a  larse  scale 
inimical  to  the  products  of  Eogland, 
were  its  population  thrice  what  it  is; 
and  so  long  as  the  colony  continnes 
to  develop  the  soil,  tointrodaoenew 


mentioned  in  the  text,  no  donbt  in  part  account  for  this  falling  ofl^  which  might  th^ 
fore  be  esteemed  temporary  did  no  other  causes  crop  up  to  frighten  people  avaj.  Tfat 
very  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  investigation  into  all  the  colonies,  which  I  nuj  w^ 
here,  is  the  extreme  paucity  of  women.  In  1874  there  were  only  915  femalef  to  2r45f 
males  entering  Victori»i.  This  is  not  merely  bad  for  the  morals  of  the  popaiatioo,  bot 
also  rery  detriment  1I  to  the  rapid  increase  of  a  native  Australian  population. 
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objeotB  of  cultivaiion,  and  to  spend 
its  energies  on  the  mineral  wealth 
within  easj  reach,  it  will  continue 
to  grow  in  prosperity  and  in  impor- 
tance as  a  customer  of  the  mother- 
country.  Its  trade  is  as  large  with 
England  now,  and  us  healthy,  tak- 
ing  its  size  into  account,  as  uiat  of 
any  colony  we  have.  Thei'e  is  a 
magnificent  territory  belonging  to 
it,  which  only  wants  peopling,  and 
the  people  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  be 
found,  although  lately  there  has 
been  some  slackening  in  the  arrivals 
and  a  corresponding  falling  away  in 
the  demand  for  land. 

One  ^reat  danger  which  the 
colony  IS  subject  to  appears  to 
be  drought.  Last  season's  wheat 
crop,  for  instance,  has  been  seriously 
imperilled  for  want  of  rain,  and  so 
scarce  was  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  a  considerable  acreage  of 
com  crop  had  to  be  cut  down 
unripe  to  supply  them  with 
food.  Owing  to  this,  it  is  estimated 
that  although  nearly  970,000  acres 
Tvere  put  under  wheat  originally, 
the  yield  of  the  present  crop  will  not 
nearly  equal  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  As  is  to  be  expected  in 
a  new  country  where  high  growing 
is  not  pursued,  the  farmer  prefer- 
ring to  draw  on  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  soil,  the  ordinaiy 
yield  of  wheat  per  bushel  does  not 
rank  high  at  the  best  of  times  in 
South  Australia,  compared  with  the 
yield  in  England  or  France,  being 
only  about  1 1^  bushels  to  the  acre. 


This  average  will  not  be  nearly 
reached  by  last  season's  crop,  how- 
ever, which  is  estimated  at  about 
6  bushels  to  the  acre  only,  or  a 
decline  of  nearly  one-half.  Fluctua- 
tions of  this  sort  may  not  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  but  they  happen 
now  and  then,  and  ought  to  increase 
the  caution  with  which  the  colony 
commits  itself  to  heavy  outlays. 
After  the  population  has  spread,  and 
the  face  of  large  regions  has  been 
changed  by  cultivation,  by  tree 
planting  and  irrigation,  the  climate 
and  physical  conditions  may  be  so 
far  changed  as  to  make  the  country 
secure.  In  the  meantime,  cautious 
growth  is  best.  No  doubt  the  bad 
harvest  of  last  season  will  tempo- 
rarily decrease  the  exporting  power 
of  the  colony,  and  that  may  react  on 
its  imports  from  England  and  Asia ; 
but  on  the  whole  we  may  expect  its 
trade  with  us  to  grow,  and  it  seems 
to  be  now  on  a  very  sound  basis. 

Very  different,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
position  of  Queensland,  which,  as  a 
colony,  has  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Victoria  rather  than  in  those 
of  New  South  Wales.  Its  popula- 
tion is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  South  Australia,  being  but 
180,000  or  so,  and  its  export  trade 
is  lower  by  about  a  million.  Yet 
the  colony  has  continued  to  amass 
a  public  debt,  which  amounts  to 
nearly  three  times  that  of  South 
Australia,  and  it  has  made  so  little 
progress  in  solid  agriculture  that 
the  total  acreage  under  crop  last 
year  was  only  about  80,000  acres.  *^ 


>*  Perhapfl  I  coald  not  do  better  than  give  here  a  sort  of  rough  comparatiye  estimate 
of  the  progress  of  agricnlture,  exclusive  of  mere  sheep  herding,  in  the  rarious  Australian 
colonies  and  New  Zealand.  The  figures  in  detail  are  obtainable  from  the  abstracts 
appended  to  our  own  agricultural  returns,  or  more  diffusely  from  the  statistics  scattered 
through  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Ootch's  Handbook.  According  to  Mr.  Giffen^s  tables,  South 
Australia  is  by  feur  the  largest  wheat-grower,  haying  had  898,820  acres  under  that 
species  of  grain  in  1875-76,  as  against  322,000  acres  in  Victoria,  134,000  in  New  South 
Wales,  4.500  in  Queensland,  91,000  in  New  Zeahind,  and  43,000  in  Tasmania.  These 
figures  give  a  &ir  idea  of  the  progress  of  corn-growing  in  the  rarious  colonies,  although 
the  areas  under  wheat  crops  were  in  several  colonies  less  in  1876  than  in  the  previouv 
year.  Some  of  them  also  derote  larger  acreages  to  other  kinds  of  grain.  Victoria,  for 
example,  had  last  year  124,000  acres  under  oats  and  32,000  under  barley,  and  New- 
Zealand  168,000  and  28,000  acres  respectively,  or  much  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
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The  nataral  f eriilitj  of  the  land  is 
apparently  higher  in  Queensland 
than  in  anj'of  the  other  colonies 
except  New  Zealand,  and  that  offers 
the  greater  and  not  the  less  reason 
for  extending  cultivation  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
however,  Queensland  has  tamed  her 
attention  to  a  large  extent  towards 
mines,  seeking  to  develop  gold,  tin, 
and  copper  mining  in  particular,  by 
every  means  in  her  power. 

Queensland  has,  it  is  true,  ex- 
tended her  sheep-farming  more  ra- 
pidly than  even  New  South  Wales, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
backward  in  all  respects;  but  when 
all  is  said  sheep  do  not  form  a  first- 
rate  source  of  national  wealth,  and 
ought  hardly  to  be  taken  as  a  justi- 
fication for  heavy  expenditure  on 
public  works.     Yet  Queensland  has 


spent  and  is  spending  veiy  freelj. 
Her  railway  system  is  already  mnch 
larger  than  that  of  South  Aqs- 
tralia." 

From  this  it  follows,  of  coarse, 
that  the  taxation  is  very  hearj,  not. 
withstanding  the  efforts  made  to 
import  immigrants,  and  get  them 
settled  in  the  land.  According  tot 
very  useful  table  appended  to  Mr. 
Beid's  essay  already  cited,  the  taxA- 
tion  of  Queensland  was  higher  per 
head  than  that  of  any  other  colony 
in  Australasia  except  New  Zealand 
It  amounted  to  ^l.  $8.  2d.  against 
iZ.  i8«.  ^d.  in  New  South  Wale, 
1 2.  128.  lod.  in  South  Australia,  and 
2I.  28.  gd.  in  Victoria.  Thia  is,  of 
course,  exclusive  of  the  proceeds  of 
land  sales  and  leases.  In  the  finan- 
cial year  ended  June  30,  1876,  the 
revenue   of  the   colony,  inclading 


colonies  pat  together.  If  \re  include  lands  partially  cultivated,  such  as  land  under  pe^ 
manent  artificial  grosses  and  bare  fallows,  as  well  as  the  Tarious  experimental  efibrts  at 
«otton  and  tobacso  growing  and  the  land  under  root  crops,  we  get  the  following  t&ble  u 
showing  the  progress  which  each  colony  has  made  according  to  its  population  ia  the 
reclamation  of  the  land : — 


Acmse 

under  all  kinds 

of  eropa 

451.138 

1,126,831 

1,444,586 

47.571 

77»347 

332.824 

2,377,402 


ftiimpi 

comvtted 

per  had 

oS 


1*4 

1-8 
0-5 
32 
6-3 


Colony  ^-£^«- 

New  South  Wales  .        .        .  595*4^5 

Victoria  .        .        .        •  815,034 

South  Australia      .  206^76 

Western  Australia .        •        .  26,459 

Queensland    ....  172,402 

Tasmania       ....  103,920 

New  Zealand.        .        .        .  375»72i 

New  South  Wales  has  a  less  total  in  1876  by  nearly  14,000  acres  than  in  1875,  ud 
ivould  appear  to  be  in  some  danger  of  n^lecting  the  due  extension  of  her  agricaltnnl 
fmrsuits  in  following  after  sheep-&rming  and  mining  and  manufactures.  Aocordiog  to 
the  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  she  has  less  than  an  acre  per  head  under 
crops,  and  her  imports  show  that  she  is  not  raising  bread  enough  for  her  populatooa. 
South  Australia  stands  out  most  prominent  of  all,  and  New  Zealand  follotj 
Queensland  lagging  behind  New  South  Wales  without  possessing  the  justification  Thia 
New  South  Wales  has  either  in  the  wealth  of  minerals  or  extent  of  flocks.  New  Sooti 
Wales  has  such  vast  tracts  which  are  not  yet  suiuble  for  agriculture,  being,  compswi 
with  Victoria  and  Queensland,  badly  watered,  that  there  maybe  some  excuse  far  wr 
•low  progress  in  this  direction,  although  I  admit  it  involves  danger ;  but  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  some  of  these  colonies.  The  true  progress  is  that  which  goes  neither  too  fiu* 
— outstripping  population  and  foreign  markets — ^nor  too  slow,  making  the  commttujT 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  The  first  thing  which  all  colonies  ought  to  study  to  d« 
is  to  feed  themselves  with  the  products  of  their  own  soil. 

»*  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  colony  for  the  last  half-yeai^tw 
amount  spent  on  immigration  during  its  course  out  of  borrowed  money  was  55,0001., 
and  the  railway  outlay  came  to  226,600/.  This  kind  of  expenditure  is  constantly  ^ii« 
00,  and  the  colony  has  spent  over  6,000,000/.  on  its  railway  system  already,  od  wJucn 
money  it  does  not  get  a  direct  return  of  2  per  cent  Over  a  hundred  thousand  a  yeir 
spent  on  immigrants,  upwards  of  half-a-million  on  railways,  form  no  slight  outlay  for » 
young  a  commnni^. 
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land  revenue  so  called,  amounted 
altogether  to  1,288,3772.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  1,314,9322.  There 
was  a  deficit,  therefore,  as  there 
had  been  the  previous  year,  and  the 
colony  has  no  means  of  making  ends 
meet  except  by  either  increasing 
the  taxes  or  by  selling  more  land. 
Taxation  cannot  be  much  increased, 
however.  The  import  tariff  is  not  in- 
deed heavy,  but  it  is  pretty  widely  dis- 
tributed, as  is  foand  by  the  fact  that 
it  yielded  nearly  500,0002.  on  a  total 
import  trade  of  less  than  4,000,000/., 
or  say,  roughly,  12I  per  cent,  over 
all  ad  vahrem.  Much  of  this  is, 
of  course,  paid  simply  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loans  which  the  colony 
has  raised  in  England,  just  as  part 
of  the  income  from  land  arises  from 
the  same  source.  Emigrants  are 
settled  on  claims  under  Govern- 
ment guidance,  and  to  some  extent 
with  Government  money,  so  that  the 
colony  is  not  anywhere  resting  on 
the  solid  basis  of  its  own  resources. 
Nor  with  all  these  efforts  at  forcing 
is  the  land  revenue  increasing. 
There  was  last  half-year  a  decided 
&lling  off  in  this  source  of  apparent 
income.  Possibly  the  enormous 
discoveries  of  tin  said  to  have  been 
made  a  year  or  two  ago  will  help 
the  colony  out  of  its  difficulties,  but 
that  is  doubtful.  I  look  rather 
for  another  financial  and  mercantile 
crisis  there  similar  to  that  of  1866, 
only  more  disastrous,  because  now 
the  credit  of  the  State  may  be 
affected  for  years,  while  then  it 
was  mainly  the  credit  of  banks  and 
private  traders.  Queensland  is,  in 
short,  a  country  far  too  undeveloped 
for  the  pace  at  which  it  has  gone, 
and  with  too  few  resources  to  fall 
back  upon,  therefore,  when  difficul- 
ties overtake  it.  There  are  no 
manufacturing  indastries  of  a  solid 
character  in  the  country,  nor  can 
there  be  any,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
because  QaeeuBland  is  not  favoured 
with  the  materials  most  essential  to 
a  country  setting  up  in  this  way 


for  itself.  It  cannot  even  take 
shelter  in  protection  therefore, 
and  has  no  realisable  wealth  but 
its  wool,  hides,  and  tallow,  its 
preserved  meats,  and  its  minerals, 
in  the  sale  of  every  one  of  which 
it  meets  with  the  keenest  possible 
competition  from  its  neighbours. 
I  can  see  no  way  out  of  the 
tangle  for  this  colony,  therefore, 
but  through  much  financial  dis- 
organisation and  long-continued 
straggles,  for  its  debts  and  taxation 
are  now  direct  hindrances  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  land  cultivation ; 
and  many  of  the  immigrants  who 
arrive  at  the  colony's  expense 
leave  it  and  take  ref age  in  New 
South  Wales  or  Victoria  from  this 
very  cause.  For  all  that,  Queens- 
land nibbles  at  becoming  a  g^eat 
manufactaring  country,  and  has 
established  a  joint  stock  woollen 
weaving  mill  at  Ipswich,  from 
which  much  is  hoped. 

fiat  if  the  condition  of  Qaeens- 
land  be  dangerous,  that  of  New  Zea- 
land is  much  more  so,  although  New 
Zealand  is  the  most  diligent  of  all 
the  colonies  in  developing  the  soil. 
That  colony  has  not  been  content 
with  trying  to  rival  Victoria;  it 
has  sought  to  imitate  Canada.  Nay, 
it  is  almost  unjust  to  hint  that 
Canada  has  been  as  reckless  as  this, 
almost  the  youngest  of  all  our  great 
colonies.  It  is  not  yet  forty  years 
old,  and  it  rejoices  in  a  debt  of 
nearly  20,ooo,ooo2.,  or  something 
like  50Z.  per  head  of  the  population, 
which  itself  does  not  yet  reach 
400,000,  Maoris  included.  Its  tax- 
ation was  159.  per  head  higher  than 
that  of  Queensland  in  1875,  &^^  ^^^^ 
since  been  increased,  a?  has  also  the 
debt.  Only  the  other  day  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  colony  had  to  borrow 
50o,oooZ.  in  Sydney,  and  the  public 
works  to  which  it  is  committed 
must  entail  a  large  expenditure  for 
many  years  beyond  the  available 
income.  By  means  of  the  hug^ 
borrowings  in  which  it  indnlgeSp 
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'  the  colony  is  able  to  import  far 
more  than  it  exports,  and  is,  next 
to  Victoria,  the  largest  customer 
to  the  mother-country  of  any  in 
the  group.  All  its  railway  mate- 
rials, most  of  its  clothing  and  its 
hardware  and  cutlery,  come  from 
England,  and  it  has  to  go  to  New 
South  Wales  for  some  of  its  coal. 
The  entire  trade  of  the  colony,  out 
and  in,  was  about  13,500,000^.  last 
year,  and  the  imports  exceeded  the 
exports  by  about  2,5oo,oooZ. ;  and 
this  has  been  much  the  state  of  its 
account  for  at  least  three  years. 
Almost  the  whole  apparent  prospe- 
rity  of  the  colony  is,  therefore, 
based  on  a  quagmire  of  debt,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  its  real 
progress  or  prosperity  may  have 
been.  A  stimulant  has  been  applied 
which  has  made  its  influence  felt  in 
every  department  of  progpi^ss ;  and 
whether  the  colony  will  be  richer 
or  poorer  for  the  efforts  it  has 
made  may  almost  be  considered  an 
open  question.  In  the  immediate 
future  a  disaster  is  not  merely  pro- 
bable, but  to  my  mind  certain.  The 
colony  cannot  go  on  spending,  as 
it  haa  done,  without  a  severe  recoil, 
and  when  that  recoil  comes  a  great 
part  of  the  present  show  of  pros- 
perity will  disappear.  Instead  of 
being  able  to  import  more  than  she 
exports.  New  Zealand  will  be  re- 
duced to  buying  only  what  the 
interest  on  her  debt  abroad  leaves 
her  money  to  pay  for.  And  that 
interest  will  then  be  by  no  means 
BO  easy  to  meet  as  it  looks  now, 
when  the  quickening  effect  of  the 
foreign  money  is  everywhere  felt 
without  any  strong  indication  of 
the  coming  exhaustion  and  languor. 
But  by-and-by,  when  this  money  is 
all  spent,  when  it  is  no  more  to  be  had 
for  paying  the  wages  of  thousands 
of  men  employed  in  carrying  out 
a  railway  system  far  more  ambi- 
tious and  extended  than  that  of 


Victoria,  when  the  Customs  reoeipts 
are  no  longer  swollen  by  duties 
paid  on  goods  imported  with  this 
money,  and  the  countzy  sinks  hack 
on  itself  with  a  thousand  miles  of 
railway  to  maintain  out  of  its  omL 
resources,  besides  interest  to  pay 
on  its  heavy  debt.  New  Zealand 
must  inevitably  face  bankniptcy 
and  a  trade  demoralisation  which  it 
is  appalling  to  contemplate.  Her 
gold  mines  will  not  serve  her  then, 
nor  her  wealth  in  copper,  siker, 
iron-sand,  and  coal.  She  will  be 
fortunate  if  she  holds  together  and 
weathers  the  storm  without  the  loss 
of  half  her  population. 

I  speak  strongly,  because  I  feel 
very  strongly.  New  Zealand  has 
spoilt  almost  at  the  starting  what 
might  have  been  a  career  of  pros- 
perity such  as  few  other  connkies 
could  point  to.  The  soil  is  richand 
virgin,  and  no  less  than  12,000,000 
acres  are  at  present  estimated  to 
be  adapted  for  cultivation,  while 
50,000,000  would  be  suited,  when 
cleared,  for  pasturage.**  There  are 
many  valuable  minerals  and  some 
natural  products  of  value,  which 
by  a  judicious  exploitation  might  all 
have  contributed  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  colony.  New  Zealand, 
in  short,  had  the  properties  within 
herself  of  being  a  comfortable  self- 
contained  colony,  of  a  quiet,  homely, 
peaceful  kind,  such  as  the  world 
does  not  readily  furnish  now-a-days; 
but  it  took  the  gold  fever  and  the 
•progress'  fever,  and  presently 
will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  in  ex- 
haustion, and^  I  fear,  considerable 
misery. 

The  only  satisfactory  feature  thai 
we  can  dwell  upon  is  the  fact  that, 
so  far,  a  certain  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  Govemment  at 
colonisation.  New  Zealand  receives 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  British 
emigration  to  Australasia  than  any 
other  colony,  and  retains  most  of 


>*  Gordon  and  Gotch's  Handbook,  article  *  New  Zealand.* 
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those  it  receives.''  Land  is  being 
rapidly  absorbed  for  purposes  of 
cnltivatioD,  and  the  true  wealth  of 
the  country  is  thas  being  developed. 
According  to  the  returns  up  to 
March  of  last  year,  aboot  2,400,000 
acres  were  under  cultivation,  of 
which  91,000  acres  were  sown 
with  wheat.  This  is  a  small  pro- 
portion, and,  of  course,  precludes 
the  colony  from  being  able  to  ex- 
port grain.  Indeed,  it  has  to  import, 
which  is  always  an  extravagant 
position  for  a  young  colony  to 
assume.  Still  the  yield  per  acre — 3 1 
to  32  bushels — shows  both  good 
soil  and  remarkably  good  agricul- 
ture. Were  new  settlers  to  con- 
tinue to  arrive  spontaneously  in 
large  numbers,  the  colony  might 
pass  through  its  crisis  without  pro- 
longed sufi'ering.  In  the  face  of  the 
enormous  taxation,  however,  I  do 
not  see  how  these  numbers  are  to 
be  obtained  except  by  a  continuance 
of  the  present  rainous  outlay. 
They  will  then  cost  the  colony 
more  fthan  it  can  afford. 

A  certain  amount  of  relief  will 
also  no  doubt  be  given  by  the  abo« 
lition  of  the  provinces  into  which 
New  Zealand  was,  till  last  year, 
divided.  These  provinces,  with 
their  separate  councils  and  super- 
intendents, were  a  source  of  ex- 
pense to  the  country  which  was  by 
no  means  necessary,  and  in  a  time 
of  financial  difficulty  they  would 
have  almost  certainly  indulged  in 
separatist  views  with  the  object  of 
shirking  their  share  in  the  national 
burdens.  The  agitation  which  pre- 
ceded the  abolition  of  these  pro- 
vinces gave  indications  of  a  party 
in  Otago — the  Scotch  settlement- 
capable  of  raising  the  separatist  cry 


even  before  the  storm  came  on. 
There  will  now  be  no  definite  rally- 
ing point  for  such  parties,  and  that 
will  prove  a  very  great  advantage. 
Ota|^,  however,  pramises  to  be  very 
restive  under  burdens  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  poli- 
ticians to  a  considerable  extent 
against  its  will;  and,  I  fear,  the  cry 
for  subdivision  may  again  rise  to  add 
to  the  general  impotence  when  the 
colonists  begin  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  rash  lavishness. 

Such  being  the  general  features 
of  the  economic  position  of  this 
colony,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question  of  its  tariff,  or 
the  minuter  probabilities  of  the 
trade  between  it  and  the  mother- 
country.  Whether  the  tariff  is 
high  or  low,  that  trade  is  sure  to 
snlfer  a  sharp  recoil  when  the  bor- 
rowed money  is  done.  We  cannot 
hope  to  sell  to  New  Zealand  the 
quantities  that  we  have  done  of  any 
of  our  manufactures  except  clothes, 
and  even  of  these  the  demand  must 
become  less  if  the  people  get  poorer. 
No  doubt  the  tariff,  which  is  as  near 
as  possible  about  11  to  12  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  the  invoice  prices 
of  the  goods,  will  exercise  a  very 
strong  effect  against  England  in 
certain  directions  when  the  infla- 
tion passes  away,  although  it  is  not 
felt  apparently  at  present.  To  take 
one  example:  nearly  all  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  had  at  first  to 
import  most  of  their  boots  and 
shoes,  and  manu&cturers  in  Eng- 
land did  a  very  fine  business  in  con- 
sequence. But  gradually,  as  they 
grew  up,  the  colonies  took  to  esta- 
blishing manufactories  of  their  own, 
and  imported  less  and  less  of 
these  primary  articles.      This  has 


>'  The  statement  of  the  Regietnr-Qenenl  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brown,  for 
1874,  whidi  is  the  latest  arailable,  gives  the  immigration  of  that  year  at  43,965,  of 
whom  18,135  were  females.  The  emigration  was  5,059,  so  that  the  net  increase  in  that 
year  to  the  population  of  the  colony  was  38,106.  Out  of  this  total  29,035  persons  were 
imported  entirely  at  the  colony's  expense.  The  total  emigration  to  Australasia  £rom  the 
United  Kinedom  in  that  year  was,  according  to  official  returns,  about  54,000.  New 
ZaiUand  had  therefore  a  Tery  large  share. 
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not  yet  been  the .  case  with  New 
Zealand  or  Qneensland  to  any  large 
extent;  but  the  tariff  and  pinching 
times  may  almost  at  once  stop  the 
home  business  in  this  line  with 
these  colonies.  This  is  one  of  seve- 
ral domestic  arts,  as  it  were,  which 
a  new  conntry  is  indeed  justified  in 
setting  on  foot  as  soon  as  it  can, 
and  New  Zealand  will  certainly 
have  every  temptation  to  do  so 
now.  The  hardware  exports  thence 
will  also  fall  away  for  other  reasons, 
and  if  we  retain  a  business  in 
cottons  and  woollens  to  any  amount 
we  may  consider  ourselves  fortu- 
nate. The  outlook  for  New  Zealand 
is  not  bright,  take  it  how  we  wiU. 
The  colony  has  many  mistakes  to 
suffer  for  before  it  can  emerge  into 
greatness,  and  the  old  countzy  must 
suffer  along  with  it. 

Of  the  minor  colonies,  Western 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  in 
detail.  Both  are  at  present  too 
poor  to  be  veiy  extravagant,  but  the 
latter  has  contrived  to  get  together 
a  reasonable  amount  of  debt,  which 
appears  to  hinder  its  advancement 
to  some  extent.  The  island  is  a 
beautiful  one,  and  full  of  natural 
riches,  but  its  wealth  is  not  yet 
developed  by  the  presence  of  an  en- 
terprising population.  Hardly  yet 
free  from  the  convict  taint  which 
stuck  to  it  as  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
it  has  not  attracted  the  number  of 
population  which  the  country  de- 
serves to  have,  and,  unaided  by '  great 
gold  discoveries '  to  dangle  before 
the  wealth  seekers,  it  has  been 
passed  over.  All  the  same,  it  has 
in  it  the  elements  of  a  very  solid 
prosperity,  and  has  displayed  consi- 
derable energy  in  taking  in  and  im- 
proving  land.  The  colonists  of  Tas- 
mania should  become  comfortable  and 
even  reasonably  wealthy,  although 
they  will  never  take  a  great  place 
amongst  nations,  or  figure  as  large 
traders  with  this  or  any  other 
countiy,  and  the  pity  is  that  so  few 


colonists  seek  its  shores— the  popa- 
lation  barely  increased  4,000  in  &e 
five  years  1870  to  1875.  Western 
Australia,  again,  is  entirely  a  colony 
in  embryo,  about  which  little  can  be 
said,  except  that  the  territory  is  ap. 
parently  a  very  attractiTO  one, 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  popn. 
lation.  At  present  there  are  not 
30,000  in  the  entire  colony,  which, 
it  is  estimated,  embraces  an  am 
eight  times  lai^r  than  the  United 
Kingdom.  Much  of  that  T»i 
amount  of  land  is,  however,  as  jet 
quite  irreclaimable,  like  that  of 
Sonth  Australia  and  Queensland; 
and  indeed,  speaking  generaQj,  &11 
the  Australian  colonies  are  sdll 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  coiA 
settlements.  Inland  the  population 
everywhere  thins  gradually  off,  so 
that  the  central  territory,  uninha- 
bitable as  it  is  said  to  he,  for  the 
most  part  effectually  shuts  off  ill 
chance  of  overland  communication 
between  one  colony  and  another  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  oontmeni  Yet 
there  is  great  room  to  spread,  and 
to  join  hand  to  hand  all  round  the 
magnificent  coasts. 

This  isolation  overland,  to  tun 
for  a  moment  to  the  general  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  future  of  these 
settlements,  must  exercise,  however, 
a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
possibilities  of  a  federative  nnion 
of  the  mainland  and  Tasmanian 
colonies.  There  is  no  great  centitl 
colony  to  form  a  rallying  point  for 
the  rest,  as  it  were,  and  the  meze 
fact  that  all  conmiunication  between 
east  and  west  must  be  practicBllj  hr 
sea  for  many  a  day  to  oome,  will 
make  the  two  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  strenuous  rivals 
in  the  fight  for  leadership.  £a^ 
will  say  that  it  is  best  plaoedfor  the 
seat  of  supreme  government,  and 
neither  will  give  way  until,  as  a 
refuge  from  conflict,  some  petty 
comer  like  Tasmania  may  poffliblj 
be  chosen  as  a  sort  of  nentral 
ground,  just  as  the  capital  of  the 
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United  States  is  planted  in  the  in* 
significant  'District  of  Columbia.' 
That  is,  supposing  the  federation 
project  carried  out,  which  is,  I  con- 
fess, taking  a  great  deal  for  granted. 
So  far  is  it  now  from  being  so  that 
I  almost  fear  the  past  history  of 
several  of  the  colonies,  brief  as  it 
has  been,  makes  it  impossible  until 
many  revolntions  have  occurred. 
Each  colony  has  grown  to  have  its 
own  aims  and  ambitions,  and  its 
own  burdens,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
necessity  alone  will  drive  them  to- 
wards union,  although  union  is, 
more  than  any  other  conceivable 
thing,  a  necessity  for  them  all, 
whether  we  look  at  them  as  requir- 
ing  more  population,  as  aspiring 
States,  or  as  sitting  defenceless  and 
apart,  ready  to  be  a  prey  to  the 
first  sturdy  marauder  almost  who 
X)enetrates  to  these  southern  seas — 
not  by  any  means  an  impossible 
event 

I  firmly  believe  that,  were  the 
Australian  colonies  to  unite  now 
under  one  federal  government,  the 
necessity  which  impels  some  of 
them  to  tout  for  emigrants  would 
be  at  an  end.  People  would  grow 
used  to  have  a*  great  country  in  their 
eye  over  which  they  could  wander  at 
will,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
new  greatness  which  would  vthus 
rest  upon  these  colonies  would  draw 
many  to  their  shores.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  abolition  of  all  Customs 
barriers  between  the  various  States 
would  materially  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  peculiar  resources  of 
each,  and  might  put  an  end,  par- 
tially at  least,  to  costly  schemes  of 
rivalry.  The  natural  resources  of 
New .  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
would  seem  to  fit  them  for  becoming 
the  industrial  centres  of  the  conti- 
nent, while  the  others  are  adapted 
for  every  description  of  agriculture, 
and  can  furnish  many  raw  materials, 
including  cotton  and  silk  of  a  most 
viJuable  kind. '  Break  the  artificial 
barriers  away,  and  each  district  or 


province  of  the  federation  would 
attract  to  itself  the  kinds  of  labour 
most  suited  to  its  wonts.  We 
should  have  harmonious  develop- 
ment rather  than,  as  at  present, 
rivalries  which  tend  to  hinder  pro- 


It  is  also  necessary  that  these 
colonies  should  concert  together 
and  become  one  for  purposes  of 
self-defence.  At  present  they  lie 
open,  and  almost  utterly  without 
any  means  of  defence  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  of  war  between  the 
mother-country  and  any  ambitious 
European  power.  These  colonies 
are,  in  short,  only  communities  of 
miners,  shepherds,  and  &rmers, 
and,  however  admirable  as  such, 
they  require  to  have  at  least  the 
capacity  for  calling  into  existence 
the  means  of  fighting  for  their 
possessions,  should  they  be  threat- 
ened. Great  Britain  has  so 
many  possessions,  and  such  heavy 
stakes  of  another  kind  in  India 
and  China,  that  the  probabilities 
are  no  European  war  could  occur 
now  involving  her  participation 
which  would  not  tax  her  utmost 
sp&Te  energies  in  keeping  the 
peace  in  Asia.  There  would 
likely  be  neither  men  nor  means 
forthcoming  to  help  the  colonies, 
except  sparing  them,  perhaps,  a  few 
ships  of  war.  In  the  main,  there- 
fore, they  must  look  to  their  own 
resources,  and  federation  would  at 
once  enable  them  to  do  so  effec- 
tually. By  forming  a  Bund,  or  a 
single  State,  such  as  that  of  the 
American  Union,  they  could  at  once 
introduce  a  military  and  naval  or- 
ganisation of  sufficient  strength  to 
protect  them  against  any  but  the 
strongest  aggressive  powers.  I  fear 
the  world  has  hardly  yet  reached 
that  state  of  civilisation  which  ren- 
ders this  unnecessary ;  but  the  colo- 
nists do  not  seriously  occupy  their 
thoughts  with  gloomy  contingencies 
of  this  kind.  TiU  they  do  there  will 
be  no  serious  movement  towards 
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federation,  and  without  federation 
their  settlements  can  never  be 
strong  and  great.  Union,  in  short, 
must  at  once  lead  to  enormons 
changes  in  the  government  systems 
of  several  of  them,  and  might  also 
give  them  all  an  opportnnity  for 
revising  the  land  laws,  with  a  view 
to  imposing  taxation  on  the  onlj 
kind  of  property  capable  of  bearing 
it  pretty  heavily.  A  land  tax  and 
a  light  Customs  tariff  should  pro- 
vide for  nearly  all  wants,  federal 
and  provincial,  as  the  country  filled 
np  with  people.  The  obvious  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  providing  for 
self-defence  ought  also  to  be  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  prudent  spend- 
ing with  all  the  colonies,  especially 
if  they  should  have  to  make  such 
provision  separately.  No  cost  that 
a  community  can  bear  at  all 
weighs  on  it  and  cripples  its  re- 
sources like  the  cost  of  maintaining 
armed  forces.  But  for  the  army 
and  navy  of  England,  we  might  at 
present  have  no  national  debt,  and 
might  almost  enjoy  the  entire  reve- 
nues of  our  railway  systems  as  a 
relief  to  taxation.  Armies  and  na- 
vies protect  trade  no  doubt,  but 
they  cripple  the  competing  force  of 
the  trader  also ;  and  were  the  colo- 
nies in  Australia  to  have  to  betake 
themselves  to  arms,  they  would  find 
themselves  in  difficulties  of  a  finan- 
cial kind,  however  cheaply  they 
organised  their  forces.  At  present 
only  New  South  Wales  and  v  ictoria 
possess  any  semblance  of  a  force, 
and  none  of  them  have  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  war  taxes.  It  will  be 
well  if  they  unite  as  one  nation  be- 
fore they  have  to  do  so,  and  I  wish 
the  dread  of  that  contingency  would 
force  them  to  cease  their  rivalries. 
At  present  they  are  weak  because 
divided. 

I  must  look  on  the  Australian 
colonies,  then,  as  at  best  a  nation  in 
a  nebulous  stote,  of  which  the  fi:ag- 
ments  show  here  and  there  vigorous 
life,  but  whose  coming  greatness 


can  only  be  guessed  at.  As  regards 
the  future  course  of  British  trade 
with  them  generally,  there  is  little 
more  to  be  said.  Obviooslj  it  will 
be  larger  in  some  cases  and  smaller 
in  others,  and  over  all  maj  per- 
haps be  expected  for  years  to  come 
to  show  small  augmentation,  so  far, 
at  all  events,  as  exports  of  Britiali 
manufactures  thither  are  ooncemed. 
As  the  more  vigorous  colonies  d^ 
velop  their  own  resources,  howeTer, 
they  will  also  do  a  wider  foreign 
business,  by  which,  as  I  have  8a»i, 
England  will  more  or  less  b^t; 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  tbit 
they  will  then  buy  more  English 
goods.  Freights  alone  are  against 
us,  and  must  grow  more  so  as 
money  sinks  in  value  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  they  become  able  to  em. 
ploy  labour  of  the  same  qnalitr  u 
our  own  at  something  like  an  equi- 
valent price.  The  wealth  of  Eng. 
land  may  then  come  to  be  increased, 
not  so  much  by  the  sale  of  home- 
made goods  to  the  Australians,  as 
by  the  employment  of  her  snrplns 
capital  in  the  suBtenance  ofnev 
industries  there.  This  has  bees 
the  course,  in  fact,  hitherto ;  and 
every  industry  which  Australia  has 
— just  as  almost  every  indnstn 
possessed  by  the  United  Statesj- 
owes  its  origin,  and  no  little  of  its 
prosperity,  to  English  money.  A 
new  country  has  no  saved  moner, 
strictly  speaking,  of  its  own;  it 
has  only  the  raw  products  of  na- 
ture ;  and  hence  the  price  or  Tslne 
of  saved  money,  or  '  loanable  capi< 
ted,'  in  a  new  country  is  very  high, 
by  reason  of  its  scarcity.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  labour  is  even  more 
urgently  needed  than  money  in  most 
instances ;  and  frequently,  in  nev 
countries,  the  purcluising  power  of 
money  over  labour  is  extremelT 
low.  This  curious  double  scarcity 
tells,  on  the  one  hand,  in  favoorof 
a  strong  flow  of  money  from  the 
mother-country,  where  it  is  cheap,  to 
the  colony,  where  it  is  dear,  and,  oo 
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the  other,  indacss  an  equally  steady 
flow  of  all  kinds  of  home  mann- 
factnres  which  the  colony  cannot 
afford  to  make  for  itself.  Gradually 
this  state  of  affairs  should  equalise 
itself,  and  industry  after  industry 
starts  into  vigorous  life,  as  the  capi- 
tal to  start  it  and  the  hands  to 
keep  it  going  are  found.  The  enor- 
mous amount  of  gold  which  the 
Australian  colonies  have  found 
made  their  progress  in  this  respect 
remarkably  rapid;  but  the  home 
supplies  of  money  have  also  had 
an  immense  influence.  What  that 
supply  has  amounted  to  no  one 
can  say,  because  the  private  im- 
portations of  emigrants  cannot  be 
even  guessed  at ;  but  we  may  gather 
some  notion  of  its  magnitude  from 
the  capital  of  the  numerous  banks 
and  other  companies  with  English 
capital  engaged  in  the  Australian 
trade. 

The    capital    involyed     in    the 
banks  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land— ^which  may  be  considered  of 
^English  origin — amounts  to  about 
9,ooo,oooZ.,  most  of  which  has  been 
found  by  this  country ;  and  besides 
this  capital  there  are  large  deposits, 
and   in  some  cases  large  reserves, 
portions   of   which   may  fairly  be 
assumed    to    come    from    English 
pockets.     The  banks  are  not  all, 
either.     There  are  large   numbers 
of  mining  adventures  and  agricul- 
tural companies,  whose  money,  fur- 
nished by  English  investors,  is  em- 
ployed   either    in    lending    upon 
mortgage  or  in  developing  property 
xmder  direct  English  management. 
The  finance  companies,  in  particu- 
lar, have  not  their  capital  merely, 
but  also  large  deposits,  all  drawn 
from  home,  and  employed  in  loans 
to  squatters   or  farmers  at  higher 
rates  of  interest  than  could  be  got 
in     the    mother-country.    By  this 
means  land  is  bought  and,  appa- 
rently,   paid    for;     and    by     this 
means  farms  are  stocked,  produce 
raised,  and  the  whole   machinery 
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of    trade    put    in    motion.      The 
work  done  is  most  necessary  and 
valuable ;  but  the  statistics  of  pro^ 
gross  and  wealth  which  the  colonial 
budgets  are  founded  on  may  well, 
under  such  a  system,  be  most  mis- 
leading.    I  am  unable  to  give  an 
exact  statement  of  the  amount  of 
English  money  thus  invested  in  the 
farming  and  mining  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  but  the  paid-up 
capital  alone  of  the   finance   and 
loan   companies  amounts  to  over 
3,ooo,oooZ.,  and  it  is  a  moderate 
estimate  which  places  the  deposits 
borrowed  on  the  uncalled  portion 
of  the  capital  of  many  of  these  com- 
panies at  another  5,ooo,oooZ.    Add 
another  2,ooo,oooZ.,  which  is  within 
the  mark,  as  investments  in  mines, 
and  we  have  a  very  respectable  total 
of  more  than  19,000,000?. — say,  in 
round   figures  at   20,ooo,oooZ. — as 
the  lent  English   money    actively 
embarked  in  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  Australasian  colonies. 
Were    we  to  add  private  fortunes 
carried  to  the    colonies,  as  well  as 
English     investments     in     strictly 
colonial  companies,  this  total  would 
be  probably  quite  three  times  that 
amount,     but    I     wish    to     avoid 
any  appearance    of    exaggeration. 
Even    this    total    reveals  a  good 
deal     regarding    Australian    pro- 
gress, as    well    as  of   the    source 
whence   England    draws  so  much 
of  her  wealth.     Mere  trade  figures 
do  not  show  nearly  all  her  gains, 
and   trade    figures    alone     ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  dwelt  upon  as 
an  exclusive  sign  of  the  good  which 
she  reaps  from  her  possessions.  By 
a  table  published  in  the  last  emi« 
gration  papers,  I  find  that,  between 
1848  and  1876  inclusive,  emigrants 
to  the    colonies    and   the  United 
States  are  estimated  to  have  re- 
mitted to  their  friends  no  less  than 
about  i9,8oo,ooo{.  in  money,  all  of 
which  did,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
good  to  the  trade  of  the  mother- 
country.    That  again  takes  no  ac- 
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ooont  of  thefortanes  broaglifc  home 
hy  retnmed  emigrants  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  or  in  part  re-in- 
vested in  the  enterprises  of  iihe 
ooontry  in  which  they  were  origin- 
ally won.  In  all  these  ways  Eng- 
land  gains  by  the  prosperity  of  her 
colonies,  and  in  one  sense  the  more 
she  lends  them,  the  greater  her 
tribute  in  retnm,  whether  their 
direct  exchange  of  goods  with  her 
increases*  or  not.  All  I  deprecate 
is  the  lavish  mortgaging  of  the  re- 
sonrces  of  the  State  or  oommnnity 
as  snch  by  heavy  borrowings. 
Money  is  best  risked  on  private  ac- 
count, and  the  states  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  too  new  to 
have  laid  on  themselves  the  load 
which  most  of  them  carry.  This  I 
say  bearing  in  mind  fdlly  the  wise 
provisions  which  they  have  all  more 
or  less  made  for  the  repa3rment 
of  debt,  becanse  I  deem  these  in 
themselves  something  of  a  snare, 
inducing  more  and  more  outlay  in 
the  &ith  that  one  day  all  will  come 
round,  and  that  the  community 
will  ultimately  have  as  it  were  for 
nothing  what  it  pays  so  dearly  for 
now. 

The  outflow  of  capital  from  the 
mother-country  to  the  colonies  is 
thus,  in  several  ways,  at  once  a 
chief  source  of  her  gain  and  main 
danger  of  the  future.  Their  lavish- 
ness  will  produce  miserable  reac- 


tion, the  sufferings  of  which  win 
recoil  on  this  country  as  well  as  on 
the  colonists.  The  positkm  of  the 
settlements  we  have  briefly  looked 
at  is  therefore  rather  a  chequered 
one.  We  cannot  say  with  surety 
what  their  future  may  be.  All  of 
them  have  difficulties  before  tbem, 
and  though  I  think  the  Anstnliazi 
colonies,  with  one  or  two  ex. 
ceptions,  much  better  off  tkn 
Canada,  and  rather  more  pros- 
perous than  South  Africa,  I  yet 
cannot  say  that  any  of  them  will 
make  the  startling  advances  in  the 
future  which  the  generation  pass- 
ing away  has  witnessed.  Yet  the 
greatness  of  some  amongst  tliem 
seems  secured,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  peopled  by  an  English-speak- 
ing race,  their  union  with  the  old 
country  must  be  intimate  in  a  mer- 
cantile  sense,  and  the  good  they  do 
her  will  in  the  main  &r  exceed  the 
evil.  We  shall  in  the  next  few 
years,  perhaps,  see  our  trade  with 
Australasia  both  shrink  consider- 
ably and  shift  in  character;  but  it 
will  still  be  in  the  aggregate  a 
great  trade;  and  if  the  colonies 
there  would  but  unite  in  one,  the 
field  they  would  oflter  to  the  old 
couhtry  for  emigration,  for  capiul 
and  enterprise  of  every  kind,  i> 
such  as  North  America  alone  conld 
rival. 

A.  J.  W. 
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N  Upper  Bavaria,  in  a  country 
ricn  in  beantifnl  rock  and  lake 
sceneiy,  a  remarkable  monument 
was  raised  a  short  time  ago ;  com- 
memorating the  oldest  literary  re* 
cord  of  Teutonic  speech  in  South- 
em  Germany.  It  is  the  so-called 
'IVessobrunn  Prayer/  a  semi-hea- 
then, semi-Christian  creation  song, 
which  has  thus  been  perpetuated 
by  a  public  structure.  The  monu- 
ment consists  of  one  of  those  erratic 
blocks  that  may  once  have  been 
imbedded  in  the  Ortler  peak,  and 
which,  pushed  forward  by  glacier 
action,  now  lie  scattered  profusely 
over  a  romantio  spot  of  German 
Alpine  land.  Moved  with  great 
difficulty  t<o  the  commemoration 
place,  a  colossal  stone  of  this  kind 
serves  at  present  as  a  tablet ;  show- 
ing the  ancient  oosmogonio  hymn 
as  an  inscription  in  bold  Gothic 
letters. 

The  *  Prayer '  is  a  bit  of  poetry 
in  the  Teutonic  staff-rhyme — such 
as  we  find  it  in  the  fragments  of 
the  Hildebrand  Lay  and  the  Muspilli 
Song ;  in  Otfrid's  Gospel  Harmony ; 
in  the  Heliond ;  in  Beowulf;  in  Piers 
Plowman  and  other  ancient  English 
poems ;  in  the  Edda,  and  so  forth. 
To  call  the  staff-rhyme  '  Teutonic,' 
of  course  only  means  that  the  al- 
literative form  was  worked  out,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  into 
a  perfect  system  among  the  Ger- 
manic nations.  Remarkable  traces 
of  alliteration  exist  also  in  early 
Indian  and  Greek  poetry.  Even 
stronger  vestiges,  inSicating  the 
consciousness  of  clear  rules,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Latin  literature. 
But  among  the  Teutons,  the  staff- 
rhyme  was  elaborated  most  fully. 
Their  songs  were  bound  by  it  in 
rhythmic  fetters  of  great  regularity 
and  firmness. 


Found  in  the  Benedictine  cloister 
of  Wessobrunn,  where  it  had  been 
preserved  amidst  a  number  of  Latin 
pieces,  the  valuable  manuscript  of 
the  *  Prayer '  is  now  in  the  Central 
Library  of  Munich.  It  probably 
dates  from  the  eighth  century  of 
our  era.  The  writer,  or  copyist, 
was  a  monk  of  the  Cloister  of  the 
Three  Holy  Bournes  or  Fountains. 
In  all  likelihood,  this  monastic 
establishment  had  been  set  up  on 
ground  that  once  had  served  as  a 
heathen  place  of  worship ;  dedicated 
to  the  tiiree  Sisters  of  Fate,  who 
were  said  to  dwell  at  a  fountain 
near  the  roots  of  the  World-Tree. 
Indeed,  by  a  strange  piece  of  good 
luck,  there  has  been  discovered,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  rudely  sculp- 
tured three-headed  image,  which  is 
interpreted  as  an  effigy  of  the  Ger- 
man INTomes. 

In  folk-lore  yet  current  in  various 
parts  of  our  country,  three  fays,  or 
sisters  of  fate,  are  spoken  of  under 
the  names  of  Wilbet,  Worbet,  and 
Ainbet.  In  but  slightly  differing 
versions,  the  tale  is  the  same  in  the 
Tirol,  in  Bavaria,  in  Alsace,  and 
Rhenish  Hesse.  The  meaning  of 
the  names  mentioned  is  not  quite 
fixed.  Probably  there  is  an  allu- 
sion, in  them,  to  the  well-disposed 
(Wil-bet)  nature  of  a  fay  represent- 
ing the  Past ;  to.  the  warring  or 
worrying  ( Wor-bet)  troubles  of  the 
Present ;  and  to  the  terrors  (Ainbet 
=:  Aginbet)  of  the  Future.  At  any 
rate,  so  convinced  are  some  German 
archsBologists  of  the  character  of 
the  sculptured  image  which  came 
to  light  near  the  Cloister  of  the 
Three  Holy  Bournes,  that  they  have 
catalogued  it  under  the  name  of 
those  fays. 

(-  The  central  head  on  the  slab  seems 
to  be  bearded ;  and  this  has  puzzled 
some  of   the    interpreters.     They 
3  *  2 
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fancied  tbat  what  appeared  to  be 
like  a  beard,  might  after  all  be  the 
bair  of  one  of  the  fays,  tied  round 
the  chin.  I  woald,  on  the  contrary, 
snbmit  that  if  the  image  is  really 
to  be  taken  as  a  representation  of 
the  (German  Nomes,  thebeard  would 
quite  fit  in  with  the  description  of 
the  semi-masculine  nature  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth — *  weird*  sis- 
ters also,  whose  name,  as  mentioned 
in  a  previous  essay,  arose  from  that 
of  one  of  the  Nomes:  Urd,  or 
Wurd. 

Says  fianquo : 
How  fkt  ]t*t  eall'd  to  Fores?    What  aro 

these, 
80  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the 

earth. 
And  jet  are  on*t  ?    lire  you  ?    Or  are  you 

anght 
That  man  may  question?    Yon  seem  to 

nnderstand  me, 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.     Yon  should  be 

women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

It  strikes  me  as  noteworthy,  I 
may  remark  by-the-by,  that,  in  the 
ffreater  part  of  the  scene  between 
Macbeth,  Banquo,  and  the  Witches, 
Shakspere  uses  the  most  regular 
alliteration.  Not  only  does  this 
add  powerfuUy  to  the  archaio  im- 
pressiveness  and  awe ;  but  it  also 
seems  to  bring  the  form  and  figure 
of  the  bearded  Sisters  of  Fate  more 
closely  within  the  circle  of  the 
Northern,  Teutonic,  idea. 

But  to  go  back  to  tihe  Wesso- 
brunn  Poem.  K  the  surroundings 
of  the  place  where  it  was  found, 
apparently  bear  the  traces  of 
heathendom,  the  same  is  to  be 
said  also — in  part,  at  least — of  the 
mode  of  writing  adopted  in  the 
manuscript.  Wnen  a  copy  of  the 
'  Prayer '  was  first  published  in  last 
century,  nobody  knew  what  to  make 
of  some  curious  marks  in  it.  One 
of  them  looked  like  a  Greek  digam- 
ma  turned  to  the  left ;  another  like 
a  cross.  The  wise  theory  was 
started  that   the  monk  who  had 


written  the  Song,  had,  at  tbose 
places,  made  the  sign  of  the  am 
over  himself.  However,  what  then 
seemed  to  be  an  inverted  diguninft 
is  fully  explained  now  as  an  old 
abbreviation  of  the  word  *enti', 
(and).  The  cross,  on  its  put, 
is  now  fecognised  as  a  mnic 
bagol,  used  for  the  syllable  'gi' 
It  is  not  a  chrismon ;  not  a  Cfanst- 
ian  cross — ^but  a  rune.  A  letter  of 
the  pre-Christian  Teutonic  alphabet 
thus  stands,  at  several  places  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  Prayer,  us 
strange  pagan  relic. 

The  text  itself  bears  the  atroDget 
marks  of  the  same  kmd.  InGiiimn's 
opinion,  it  is  &r  from  being  a  bold 
supposition  to  believe  that  this  Old 
German  poem  does  not  coniaina 
Christian  picture  of  the  CreatioB, 
but  that  its  writer  had  a  heathen 
poem — dating  from  the  time  of 
Woden  worship  —  either  before 
him,  or  in  his  thoughts  and  r^ 
membrance.  Massmann,  another 
good  authority,  shares  Grimm's 
view.  He  thinks  the  Prayer  irw 
written  down  by  *  a  brand-new  con- 
vert, whose  head  was  yet  fnll  of  the 
inherited  heathen  recollections,' and 
that  in  truth  we  have  here  the  woik 
of  a  previous  pagan  poet»  whii 
the  later  monkish  writer  pewpoaght 
in  his  own  wsy  from  heanay 
and  still  current  folk-songs. 

This  opinion  was  only  oomhatedbj 
Wackemagel.  But  though  Wackaj 
nagel's  merits  on  the  field  of 
philology  are  undoubted,  the  we^ 
Known  theological  bent  and  bias  d 
his  mind  render  him  an  nnssfe 
guide  on  such  a  question.  At  m 
events,  the  view  now  held  by  well- 
nigh  the  totality  of  those  compet^^ 
to  judge,  is  to  the  effect  tbat  the 
writer  of  tlie  Wesaobmnn  poem 
mainly  transcribed  a  frag^ment  of 
an  Old  German  cosmogonic  song; 
tacking  to  it  a  few  words  of  hii 
own  creed. 

n 

At  the  end  of  a  previous  essaj- 
on  The  TeuionU  Tree  cfEMenet- 
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I    referred    to    this    Wessobrunn 
Prayer  in  the  following  words : 

To  suppose  that  the  Germanic  Ash-Tree 
had  an  early  Aryan  prototype,  and  that 
myths  referring  to  such  a  tree  had  their 
oonnterpart  in  Greek,  Persian,  Indian,  even 
Hebrew  and  Chaldean  legends,  is  certainly 
not  going  against  the  ordinary  rules  of 
mythological  evidence.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  credit  would  be  all  the  higher  lor  that 
Teutonic  race,  of  which  a  Boman  Emperor 
said  that  *  their  bodies  are  great,  but  their 
souls  are  even  greater,*  to  have  worked  out 
the  idea  of  a  Tree  of  Existence  in  so  com- 
prehensive a  form.  But  any  one  who  will 
compare  the  Old  German  Wessobrunn 
Prayer  with  a  well-known  cosmogonic  pas- 
sage in  the  Edda,  and  again  with  similar 
classic,  Persian,  Vedic,  and  even  Assyrian 
and  Cbaldean  texts,  in  which  the  most 
striking  concordance  of  thoughts  and  ex- 
preswions  occurs,  will  scarcely  feel  warranted 
to  join  in  a  doubt. 

This  special  reference  I  will  now 
illnstrate. 

Before  doing  so,  I  may  premise 
here  that  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  Hindoo  and  the  Ger- 
manic creed  are  frequent  and 
andeniable.  They  partly  come  out, 
even  to  this  day,  in  German  chil- 
dren's games  which  are  the  last 
poor  remnants  of  religions  ceremo- 
nies and  rude  dramatic  representa- 
tions, once  performed,  sung,  and 
danced  by  Teutonic  priests  in  the 
primasval  forests  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, or,  eai'lier  still,  on  t^e  green 
hills  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Punjaub.  Many  divine  and 
semi-divine  figures  of  the  Germanic 
system  of  faith  are  clearly  trace- 
able to  beliefs  once  commonly 
held  by  Aryan  tribes  before  their 
separation. 

In  not  a  few  Eddie  conceptions, 
as  well  as  in  German  folk-lore,  there 
is,  moreover,  a  peculiar  tone  of 
ffuitastic  jugglery,  given  out  in  a 
mocking  vein,  which  strangely  re- 
minds us  of  farther  Asia.  The 
multiform  incarnations  of  Odin;^ 
the  puzzling  number  of  aliases  in 
which  he  and  others  of  the  heavenly 
circle  indulge ;  the  mystic  mirage 
which  throws  misleading  reflexes 


of  divine  forms  in  all  directions, 
and  then  suddenly  vanishes:  all 
this  looks  remarkably  Indian  or 
Asiatic.  It  may  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  early  Aryan  was 
already  that  mixture  of  deep  se- 
riousness, and  droll,  occasionally 
ghastly,  humour  which  character- 
ises the  Teutonic  race.  At  all 
events,  the  Eddie  Gods  and  heroes, 
and  the  sagas  connected  with  them, 
are  full  of  those  apparently  contra- 
dictory  traits ;  and  the  same  trait 
runs  through  Indian  myths.  It 
comes  out  again  in  our  Marchen,  the 
last  popular,  often  boorish,  version 
of  once  lofty  mythological  stories. 

When  we  consider  the  gradual 
migration  of  the  Teutonic  race  from 
Asia  into  (}ardariki  (the  present 
Russia);  thence  into  Saxon-land 
(the  present  Germany) ;  and  thenbv 
sea  to  Sweden — a  migration  of  which 
the  Icelandic  Heimskringla  has  pre- 
served the  tradition  in  a  half  fiabu- 
lous  and  perhaps  half  historical 
form — we  will  wonder  all  the  less 
at  meeting  with  such  striking 
points  of  contact  between  Asiatic 
and  Germanic  systems  of  faith. 
Nor  can  we  be  surprised  to  find 
that  cosmogonic  views,  clothed  in 
poetical  garb,  should  here  and  there 
appear  sJmost  identical  in  the  Teu- 
tonic and  the  old  Vedic  mythologies. 
With  these  few  forewords,  I  pro- 
ceed to  a  comparison  of  the  Wesso- 
brunn Prayer  with  various  Creation 
Hynms  of  European  and  Asiatic 
antiquity. 

m 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
Prayer,  mainly  founded,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  upon  Massmann's  copy. 
A  metric  staff-rhyme  division  is 
added : 

JDat  ga  \  fregin  ih  mit  \  firahim  \  firi  wizMO 

meista  : 
Dot  ero  |  ftt  was,  J  noh  ufhimil; 
Noh  I  jMUm,  noh  [pereg  niunis; 
2fi  I  (sterro)  noh  teinig,  noh  |  sunna  ni  \ 

seein;    ' 
Noh  I  mano  ni  Huhta,  noh  der  \  mareo  mo — 
Do  dat  ni  \  wiht  ni  |  was,  enteo  ni  \  fO&nUo, 
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EiUi  do  wag  der  \  eino  \  al  mdhtieo  eot, 
I  JUanno  |  mUtisto  ;  enti  dar  wanm  auk  \ 

manahe  mii  man^ 
I  Coot  likhe  \  geitta  enti  \  cot  heUae, 
dot  I  almahtioo,    du  |  himil   enti  \  erda 

gaworahtoe. 
Enti  du  I  nuinnun  to  |  manae  coot  forgapi  : 
For  I  gip   mir   in   dino  \  ganada   rehta  \ 


Enti  eotan  \  wHteon  I  leietom  eiUi  epakida, 
(Tugida)    enti   crq/t  \  tiufiun    za    widar 

etantanne. 
Enti  arc  ea  pi  \  toieanne,  enti  dinan  tnlteon 

eaga  |  wurckanne, 

I  snbjoin  as  close  a  translation  as 
possible : 
This  I  fonnd,  from  men,  as  the  foremost 

wisdom. 
That  neither  earth  there  was,  nor  sky  above ; 
Nor  tree,  nor  hill  there  was. 
Nor  stars  there  were ;  nor  shone  the  sun. 
Nor  moon-light  there  was,  nor  the  salty  sea. 
Nothing  there  was :  neither  end,  nor  limit. 
And  there  was  the  One  Almighty  God, 
The  mildest  of  men ;  and  many  were  with 

them. 
Godly  Ghosts :  and  God  the  Holy. 
God  Almighty  I   Thou  wroughtest  Heaven 

and  &rth ; 
And  to  men  Thou  gavest  so  mnch  good. 
Give  me  the  right  belief  in  Thy  grace ; 
And  a  good  will,  wisdom,  and  also  prudence ; 
Virtue  wherewith  to  withstand  the  Devils, 
To  drive  away  Evil,  and  to  work  Thy  will. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  the  six  conolnding  lines 
of  the  Prayer  are  non-alliterative 
prose,  forming  a  mere  appendage  of 
the  Poem;  or  whether  even  they 
may,  by  a  process  of  restoration,  be 
brought  within  the  staff-rhyme 
system.  It  is  a  moot  point.  Sach 
a  division  of  even  those  six  last 
lines  has,  however,  been  made — 
together  with  a  suggestion  of  two 
words  having  fallen  out — as  to 
clearly  mark  the  staff-rhyme  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  this  in  the 
translation.  In  the  case  of  the  word 
*  sterro*  (star),  there  is  general 
agreemeut  that  the  monkish  writer 
or  copyist  must  have  accidentally 
left  it  out.  The  suggestion  of  the 
word  'tugida'  (doughtiness, virtue) 
towards  the  end,  though  very 
plausible,  is  more  doubtful  in  its 
character. 

The    introductory    line    of    the 


Prayer  has  quite  the  ring  of  an  Old 
German  or  Norse  epic  begimuBg. 
'  Dat  gafregin  ih  mit  firMn  fn 
wizzo  meieta  *  ('  This  I  found,  from 
men,  as  the  foremost  wisdom*] 
reminds  us  of  the  references,  in  tibe 
Nibelungen  Lay,  to  the  ancient 
tales  from  which  the  poet  diew  his 
knowledge.  In  the  abrupt  brief, 
ness  of  style  peculiar  to  soch  tn- 
ditionaty  lore,  we  are  then  told 
that,  before  the  origin  of  things— 

Neither  earth  there  toas,  nor  $ky  ahem; 
Nor  tree,  nor  hill  there  was. 
Nor  stars  there  were ;  nor  shone  the  soil 
Nor  inoon-Ugbt  there  was,  nor  thefaltjsa. 
Nothing  there  was :  neither  end,  norliBu:. 

So  &r,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tbe 
heathen  origin  of  .the  poem.  The 
verses  and  lines  which  foUow,  refer 
to  the  Creation.  They  are  of  a  mixed 
pagan  and  Christian  nature.  Thej 
mention  Sacred  Spirits— literallj, 
'  Qt)dly  Ghosts '  (eootUhhe  geiita)- 
that  were  at  that  time  with  the 
Creator.  The  words  *mii  i*«»* 
(with  them),  in  the  eighth  line, 
suddenly  throw  the  Creator  himself 
into  the  plural!  A  polytheistic 
notion  decidedly  crops  up  here. 

Instead  of  '  mit  tnati,'  Uaagmftun 
suggests:  'mtt-man.*  In  that  cue, 
those  Sacred  Spirits  would  appears 
the '  fellow-men '  of  the  Creator.  The 
Almighty  himself  is  spoken  of  as '  the 
mildest,  or  most  bountiful,  of  men, 
— (almahtico  cot,  mannu  mOMo). 
This,  too,  is  evidently  a  pagan 
phrase.  It  yet  lingers  to-day  in  tbe 
common  Gk^rman  locution :  'Er  Ihd 
Oott  einen  guten  Mann  sein,'  The 
older  language  was  full  of  such 
homely  expressions.  Thus  in  the 
'Plaint'  of  the  Nibelun^n  LbJ, 
there  occurs  the  designation :  *the 
heavenly  Thane ;' — not  to  mention 
even  later  phrases  of  the  same  kind, 
still  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. Words,  which  after- 
wards only  looked  like  a  poetical 
image,  had  at  first  a  strongly 
realistic  anthropomorphic  meaning. 

Now,  compare  these  passages  of 
the   Wessobrunn  Poem,  and  their 
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balf-heathen  dictioo,  with  the  Ice- 
landic Vdlaepa ! 

There  it  is  said  that  once  was  the 
age  when  there  was — 

No  sand,  nor  sea ;  nor  cooline  wayes ; 
No  earth  thtre  was,  nor  sky  Move; 
Only  yawning  abyss,  and  grass  nowhere  .  . 
The  Sun  knew  not  where  a  dwelling  he 

had; 
The  Moon  knew  not  what  power  she  had. 
The  Stars  knew  not  where  they  had  a 

station.^ 

The  resemblance  between  this 
introduction  of  the  Eddie  'Pro- 
phetess Song'  and  the  first  lines 
of  the  Wessobrunn  Prayer  is  all 
the  greater,  becanse,  besides  the 
perfect  harmony  in  sense  and  gene- 
ral rendering,  there  is  even  a  fnll 
conformity  in  a  leading  word.  The 
•sky  above' — literally,  the  Up- 
Heaven — ^is  in  the  Edda  called  vpp- 
himinn;  in  the  Wessobrann  Poem 
'ufliimil.  Evidently  the  Icelandic  and 
the  Old  German  texts  are  referable 
to  a  common  Teutonic  tradition. 

IV 

From  those  records  of  Germany 
and  of  the  northern  Thnle,  let  ns 
tnm  to  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe.  There  we  come,  in  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  and  in  Hesiod's 
Theogony,  upon  verses  curiously 
reminding  us  of  corresponding 
passages  in  pasan  or  semi-pagan, 
Teutonic  creation  songs.  Ovid^ 
sings  thus: 

Ante  mare  et  terras^  et  quod  tegit  omnia, 

ecUum, 
Unus  erat  ioto  Natura  vtdtus  in  orhe 


Quern  dixere  Chaos; 
moles. 


rudis  indigestaqus 


Hesiod'  speaks  of  the  'ovpavoc 
ivpvQ  virepOey '  (the  broad  heaven 
above)  in  a  passage  which  mentions 
the  creation  of  the  Gods  and  of  the 
Earth,  out  of  the  original  Chaos,  in  a 
manner  resembling  very  much  the 
Germanic  view  of  the  rise  of  the 
Universe.  This  assumption  of  an 
elementary  chaotic  matter,  from 
which  Titans  and  Deities  come  forth, 
who  have  to  struggle  against  each 
other,  is  common  to  a  great  many 
religions  that  are  traceable  to  the 
same  origin.  In  the  case  of  each 
separate  race,  the  idea  is  worked 
out  with  special  imagery.  But  now 
and  then  we  detect  a  characteristic 
remnant  of  the  ancient  identity  of 
the  conception — ^an  identity  occa* 
sionally  extending  to  the  very  words. 
This  community  of  the  sources  of 
thought  must  be  kept  in  mind,  in 
order  not  to  make  us  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  tracing  a  Teutonic  pas- 
sage from  a  Latin  or  Greek  origi- 
nal, instead  of  referring  them  all  to 
an  older  Asiatic  origin. 

Another  danger  has  to  be  g^uarded 
against ;  and  it  is  this.  Too  much 
must  not  be  made  of  merely  appa- 
rent resemblances,  where  the  sound 
rather  than  the  sense  allows  of  any 
comparison  being  made.  As  a  sur- 
prising instance  of  such  similarity 
of  sound,  an  Orphic  creation  song 
has  been  pointed  out,  which  speaks 
of  the— 

Al9iip  Ktd  liiya  x^f^  vtK&ptov  tvBa  Ktd  Ma. 


*  In  the  Poetical  Edda,  the  verse  runs  thus : 

'  Once  was  the  age,  when  Ymir  lived : 

No  sand  nor  sea  was  then ;  nor  cooling  waves ; 

No  earth  there  was,  nor  sky  above 

In  the  Younger  Edda,  however,  a  quotation  from  the  Yoluspa,  inserted  in  the  prose- 
text,  gires  the  Srst  line  in  this  way : — 

*  Once  was  the  age,  when  All  was  not* 
The  latter  version  comes  closer  to  a  Vedic  hymn,  to  which  afterwards  reference  will 
have  to  be  made.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  wprds  '  Once  was  the  age, 
when  Ymir  lived,'  are  not  the  older  text ;  seeing  that  Ymir,  the  hoaz^  Frost  Ghiant, 
represents  an  original  Chaos,  and  an  eternity  of  Matter,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general 
train  of  Germanic  thought  The  absolute,  unthinkable  Nought  was  perhafM  an  abstract 
Uon  which  those  Teutonic  races  were  not  able  to  form,  or  against  which,  at  leasts 
the  mind  of  the  mass  rebelled. 

s  Metamorphoses,  5.7.  '  Theogony,  no. 
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No  doabt  we  have  here  the  '  great 
chafim/  the  yawaing  golf  or  gap,  of 
the  Edda.  And  in  soond,  though 
not  in  meaning,  the  ^  entha  kai 
entka '  of  the  Orphic  hymn  comes 
close  to  the  ^enieo  ni  wenteo'  of 
the  Wessobrann  poem!  Now,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Thrakians, 
that  martial,  musical,  highly-gifted, 
and  withal  Bacchanalian  race, 
among  whom  the  Orphic  cult  arose, 
were  a  G^tic,  Gothic,  Oermanic 
people.  They  were  only  half-Greek 
by  contact ;  they  were  not  Greek 
by  race.  They  belonged  to  the  great 
Teutonic  stock.  A  careful  compari- 
son of  ancient  writers — from  Hero- 
dotos  to  Claudianus  and  Jomandes — 
has  proved  this  beyondthe  possibility 
of  cavil.  I  think  I  have  found  in 
the  very  name  and  mythic  origin  of 
the  golden-harped  Thrakian  singer  a 
fresh  link  of  this  Teutonic  connec- 
tion ;  but  this  is  a  point  I  will  not 
treat  here.  The  idea  that  stray  bits 
of  the  dogmas  attributed  to  the 
Orphic  circle  may  be  found  in  Ger- 
manic mythology,  is,  at  any  rate,  not 
altogether  to  be  rejected.  Still,  to 
assume  that  the  *  eiUeo  ni  wenteo  * 
might  be  a  fftint  echo,  in  sing-song 
manner,  and  with  the  gradual  change 
of  meaning  sometimes  occurring  in 
similar  cases,  of  the  Greco-Thra- 
kian  '  eniha  kai  entka,*  is  a  hypo- 
thesis scarcely  bearing  discussion. 
Not  the  slightest  argpiment  can  be 
built  upon  it. 


The  ground  becomes  clearer  again 
when  we  seek  for  parallels  between 
the  Teutonic  creation  stories  and 
those  of  Asia. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Persian  system 
of  faith,  we  hear  of  an  epoch 
when  there  was  no  heaven,  no 
water,  nor  earth,  nor  trees; — only 
the  Word  of  Life  and  Motion  did 
exist.  But  more  striking  is  the 
affinity  of  the  Germanic  accounts 


with  the  Babylonian  creation  legend, 
as  read  in  a  day-tablet  by  Mr. 
Gborge  Smith.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Void,  or  Chaos,  it  is 
there  said : 

1.  When,  abore,  were  not  raised  tlie 
heayens : 

2.  And  below  on  the  earth  a  pUnt  had 
not  grown  up ; 

3.  The  Abyss  also  had  not  broken  opes 
their  boundaries : 

4.  The  Chaos  (or  Water)  Tiaoat  (the 
Sea)  was  the  producing  mother  of  all  of 
them. 

5.  Those  waters  at  the  beginning  ven 
oroained;  but 

6.  A  tree  had  not  grown,  a  flower  hsd 
not  unfolded. 

7.  When  the  Gods  had  not  sprang  vp, 
any  of  them ; 

8.  A  plant  had  not  grown,  and  order  did 
not  exist. 

This— as  Mr.  George  Smith  has 
remarked^ — corresponds  to  the  fint 
yerses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Geneaii 
In  the  lines  which  follow  in  the 
Chaldean  acconnt,  demi-gods,  as 
well  as  great  Gods,  are  mentionei 
So  far  as  can  be  jndged  from  the 
mntilated  tablets,  the  denii-gods 
seem  to  have  helped  in  the  creation. 
This  wonld  fit  in  with  the  doctrine 
of  some  Fathers  of  the  Ghnrch,  as 
regards  the  first  function  of  the 
Angels — a  doctrine  founded  br 
them  on  Genesis  i.  26  ;  iii.  24 ;  and 
Job  xxxviii.  7.  In  a  certain  sense 
it  is  also  in  keeping  with  what  the 
Edda  says  of  the  '  Sons  of  Bor," 
who  are  preceded  by  a  creatire 
Giant  Being,  of  vaster  form  tbn 
they  themselves  are,  and  who  com- 
pose the  world  out  of  his  limbs. 
Again,  the  part  apparently  attri- 
buted to  the  demi-gods  of  the 
Chaldean  myth  corresponds  to  ihat 
of  the  Sacred  Spirits,  or  Godly 
Ghosts,  of  the  Wessobrunn  Song. 

Remarkably  enongh,  the  Baby- 
lonian or  Chaldean  creation-legend 
calls  the  Ocean,    or   Water,   *the 

Producing  mother'  of  everything, 
^his  view  is  contained  not  oilj  in 


«  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Geneeie,     By  Geoige  Smith.    London :  1876. 
•  Voluipa,  4. 
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Hellenic  Bjatems  of  faith,  and  prac* 
ticallj  also  in  Genesis  (i.  2) ;  but 
the  Edda»  too,  places  '  sand  and  sea 
and  cooling  waves'  before  the  earth 
and  the  sky  and  the  vegetation, 
when  enmnexuting  the  things  that 
at  first  were  not.  From  this  may  be 
concluded  that,  in  the  Germanic 
creation  theory  also.  Water,  or  the 
Ocean,  came  first.  At  least,  so  it 
mnst  have  been  in  the  Yana  creed, 
or  Water  Keligion,  which  was  after- 
wards merged  in  the  Asa  creed — 
perhaps  a  Fire  Religion — by  means 
of  a  compromise  which  it  was  said 
had  been  concluded  after  a  fierce 
battle. 

VI 

AoAiK,  an  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence  is  met  with  between  the 
sayings  of  the  Edda  and  of  early 
Indian  literatare,  in  regard  to  the 
Origin  of  Things.  I  pass  by  that 
well-known  description  of  a  period 
when  *  there  was  only  Narain — 
neither  Brahma  there  was,  nor 
Vishnn,  nor  Maha  Deva ;  nor  Water, 
Fire,  Time,  Moon,  or  Heaven.'  A 
closer  po£nt  of  comparison  is 
offered  by  the  129th  Song  of  the 
Kig-Yeda  (x.).  This  hymn  seems 
to  contain,  even  in  the  literal 
wording  of  one  or  two  passages, 
a  most  remarkable-  trace  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  the 
ancient  Yedic  and  the  later  Eddie 
views. 

The  Hymn — of  which  English, 
French,  and  German  translations 
may  be  seen  in  Colebrooke,  Mnir, 
Max  Miiller,  Langlois,  and  in  the 
Siehenzig  Ineder  des  Bigveda,  by 
Geldner  and  Kagi — is  one  of  the 
profonndest  in  philosophical  specu- 
lation. Though  of  a  less  high 
age  than  other  Yedic  songs,  it  is 
allowable  to  suppose  that  remnants 
of  earlier  lays  are  preserved  in  it. 
Perhaps  it  went,  before  it  took  its 
present     shape,     through     stages 


similar  to  those  through  which 
the  great  Greek  and  German  epics 
passed.  It  is  certainly  antiqne 
enough  to  make  many  a  modem 
thinker,  who  will  not  reck  of 
the  older  thoughts  of  mankind, 
break  out  into  wonder  that  the 
author  of  that  hymn,  in  singing  of 
the  creation  mystery,  should  already 
speak  of  an  Evolution !  The  very 
word,  which  means  '  Evolution,'  is 
in  the  Sanskrit  text.  For  all  that, 
the  author,  with  befitting  modesty, 
declares  it  to  be  impossible  to 
&thom  the  impenetrable  secret  of 
the  Beginnings  of  Life. 

In  the  translation  of  this  Hymn 
I  have  alternately  followed  the 
different  versions.  The  first  pas- 
sages describe  an  absolnte  state  of 
unthinkable  Nought,  scarcely  to  be 
rendered  by  any  form  of  language. 
The  Yedic  poet  says : 

1.  Non-being  was  not,  nor  was  there 
Being  then ;  n&r  was  there  air,  ncr  any  sky 
beyond.  What  shnt  it  in  ?  Where  was  the 
cover  of  what  ?  Was  it  Water  ?  was  it  the 
yawning  gap  f  • 

2.  Death  was  not,  nor  Doathlessness 
then ;  nor  of  night  and  day  was  there  dis- 
tinction  

3.  Darkness  was;  by  Darkness  hidden 
in  the  banning,  an  undistingnishable  Sea, 
was  this  Uniyerse 

The  Hymn  speaks,  in  verses  2 
and  3,  of  a  mysterious  *  That  One' 
— a  neuter  and  abstract  expression 
— as  having  been  the  shadowy 
origin  of  things.  In  the  contra- 
dictoiy  terms  in  which  Indian 
philosophy  likes  to  dress  these 
world-riddles,  or  cosmic  enigmas, 
the  poet  says  : — *  Without  breath, 
there  breathed  That  One,  by  its 
own  self-power.  Besides  it,  there 
was  nothing,  whatever  afterwards 
was.'  Again : — *  The  Yoid  was  en- 
veloped in  Nothingness,  imtil  That 
One  arose  from  the  Darkness.  Then 
Desire  (Love)  was  first  evolved, 
which  became  the  first  germ  of 
Mind.' 


'  For  this  rendering  of  the  last  two  sentences  I  have  the  authority  of  two  Sanskrit 
teholars. 
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The  Hymn  fdrtlier  mentions  Saro 
Beings,  or  '  wise  men/  who,  bj  the 
work  of  their  intellect,  succeeded 
in  '  establishing  the  bonds  between 
Being  and  Non-Being,'  and  by 
their  creative  power  aided  in 
raising  the  present  order  of  things. 
These  Sage  Beings  are  eyidentlj 
once  more  the  Godly  Ghosts,  or 
cosmogonic  deities,  of  the  Wesso- 
brann  Poem — ^the  demi-gods  of  the 
Babylonian  and  other  legends. 

But  the  Yedic  account  is,  of  all 
mythologies,  the  least  pretentions ; 
for  it  confesses  in  verses  6  and  8 : — 
'Who,  indeed,  knows;  who  here 
can  declare,  whence  sprang,  whence 
came,  this  Evolution  ?  The  Gods 
themselves  arose  through  its  de- 
velopment! Who  then  knows 
whence  it  came  into  Being?' 
Even  the  strange  question  is 
started — 'whether  that  Evolution 
caused  itself,  or  not.'  Finally  the 
author  indicates  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  a  solution. 

On  pondering  repeatedly  over 
this  early  piece  of  Indian  thought, 
it  struck  me  that  the  dark  and 
deep  chasm,  or  yawning  gap,  men- 
tioned in  the  first  verse,  might  per- 
chance be  spoken  of,  in  the  Yedic 
original,  in  words  almost  identical 
with  the  Eddie  text.  A  comparison 
has  verified  this  surmise.  The 
Eddie  gap  ginnunga  is,  in  Sanskrit, 
gahanam  gahMram, 

Professor  E.  P.  Evans,  who  has 
worked  zealously  also  on  the  field 
of  Gbrmanistic  studies,  and  to  whose 
kindness  I  owe  two  versions  of  the 
Vedic  song  quoted  —  a  strictly 
literal,  interlinear  translation;  and 
a  freer  one — thinks  that  the  first 
word  in  '  gahanam  gabh^am^  mean- 
ing deep,  or  a  depth,  abyss,  may  be 
connected  with  the  German  gah  or 


jak  and  the  English  yam,  *The 
second  word' — he  writes— 'bu  a 
kindred  signification,  bat  implia 
rather  "  deep-toned,"  "  hollow,"  or 
'*  mysterious."  Both  words  ooo^ 
be  rendered  "  a  yawning  gnl("  or 
abyss,  or  **  a  &thomless  pop." '  His 
opinion  of  the  important  etymo- 
logical connection  between  fa, 
nunga  gap  and  gahanam  ^oifttrm 
has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  ot^ 
Sanskrit  scholars. 

So  literal  a  coincideBoe,  in  s 
striking  word  conveying  an  iio* 
portant  idea — added  to  the  geoenl 
concordance  of  thongfats  and  ex- 
pressions— renders  the  simikitj 
between  the  descriptions  of  ^ 
Icelandic  Song  and  the  Indiu 
Hynm  all  the  more  impressTe. 
It  seems  ^to  me  noteworthy  ilso 
that,  in  the  Vedic  Hynm,Waier 
is  mentioned  first  in  the  ordo  of 
Elementary  Being.  This,  too,  ac- 
cords with  the  Yolnspa.  It  also 
tallies  with  many  Greek,  Peniai, 
Hebrew,  and  Babylonian  texts, 
which  attribute  to  Water  a  per- 
manent  constitntive  power,  or  nab 
everything  rise  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Sea. 

Thus,  there  is,  in  several  respecfe 
a  clear  line  of  connection— erteni- 
ing  even,  here  and  there,  to  aa 
identify  of  words  —  between  the 
Wessobrunn  Prayer  and  the  Eddie 
Hynm,  as  well  as  between  bothrf 
them  and  the  Boman,  HeDoiCr 
and  early  Aryan  cosmogonic  songs^ 
With  such  a  fact  before  U8,it^ 
appear  all  the  more  probable  thau 
conception  like  that  of  the  Tentoot 
Tree  of  Existence  should  also  ha« 
had  its  prototype,  though  in  a !« 
developed  form,  among  the  creato 
myths  of  the  race  from  which  bos^ 
European  nations  have  spmog. 


^'Shi^ 
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FBOM    ORIGINAL    RECORDS. 

By  a.  H.  a  Hamilton. 


rE  records  of  Qnorter  Sessions 
are  in  one  respect  not  unlike 
the  records  of  geology.  In  that 
science  we  find  certain  fossils,  like  the 
nantilns,  existing  with  little  modifi- 
cation in  annmber  of  different  forma- 
tions. We  find  other  fossils,  like 
the  ammonite,  specially  character- 
istic of  certain  formations,  and 
very  rare,  or  entirely  absent,  in 
others.  So,  in  the  county  records, 
we  find  entries  on  certain  subjects 
which  are  common  to  all,  or  at 
least  to  many,  reigns.  We  find 
other  entries  which  are  so  limited, 
or  so  nearly  limited,  to  particular 
periods,  that  they  may  be  considered 
characteristic  of  the  reigns  in  which 
they  occur,  and  may  be  as  confi- 
dently referred  to  that  time  as  the 
fossils  of  the  geologist  may  be 
referred  to  his  so-called  epochs. 
Orders  relating  to  bridges  and 
settlements,  and  appeals  in  cases  of 
affiliation,  are  common  in  every 
reign,  firomthat  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  Entries 
respecting '  purvevance  '  and '  privy 
seals'  distinguish  the  reign  of 
the  Virgin  Queen.  Prosecutions  of 
*  Popishrecusants '  are  most  frequent 
under  James  I.  The  Civil  War 
overshadows  everything  else  in  the 
reign  of  his  son.  Indictments  for 
profaneness  and  immorality  are 
characteristic  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  entries  which  especially  dis- 
tinguish the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
are,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  of  a  very 
different  character.  They  relate  to 
the  persecution  of  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, and  to  the  imposition 
of  the  hearth  tax. 

The  Acts,  however,  which  we 
shall  find  illustrated  by  these  pro- 
ceedings did  not  come  into  opera- 


tion during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  the  Restoration.  The 
first  business  was  to  undo  as  much 
as  possible  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  preceding  Government* 
While  the  authorities  in  London 
were  occupied  with  hanging  the 
surviving  regicides,  and  digging  up 
and  insulting  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
ones,  and  turning  the  officials  of 
the  late  Government  out  of  the 
public  offices,  the  justices  in  Devon 
proceeded  to  take  away  the  pen- 
sions of  the  unfortunate  'maimed 
soldiers  '  of  the  Parliamenti  and  to 
bestow  them  upon  those  who  had 
received  their  wounds  in  defence  of 
the  *  Royal  Martyr,'  to  whose  me- 
mory the  new  church  at  Plymouth 
was  at  this  time  dedicated. 

In  October  1660  the  Court 
passed  a  resolution  that  no  pensions 
should  be  paid  without  fresh  cer- 
tificates. A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  an  account  of  the 
maimed  soldiers,  and,  as  it  was 
neatly  expressed  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  'to  examine  their  indi- 
gency, impotency,  and  loyalty.' 

At  Epiphany  the  committee 
brought  up  a  list  of  eighty-seven 
persons,  who  were  to  receive  pen- 
sions amounting  altogether  to 
241I.  3».  4(i.  At  Easter  fifty-six 
more  were  added.  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  that  a  maimed  soldier 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  to  have  his  pension  as  before^ 
as  if  there  were  anything  wonderful 
in  a  pensioner  living  to  receive 
his  stipend  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years. 

The  triumphant  Cavaliers,  in  the 
midst  of  their  gratitude  to  their 
old  soldiers,  preserved  a  more  frugal 
mind  than  might  have  been  expected. 
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The  pensions  very  seldom  amounted 
to  as  mach  as  4I.  10s.  per  annum,  and 
sometimes  did  not  exceed  il,  10s. 
The  average  was  scarcely  3L  All 
maimed  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
appear  at  the  next  Sessions,  and  to 
be  examined  by  two  '  chirurgeons.' 
The  latter  word  is  in  one  place 
Bpelt  '  curenrgent,'  which  would 
not  be  a  bad  title  for  the  medical 
profession  to  adopt. 

Besides  the  surgeons'  certificates 
it  was  necessary  to  produce  *cer-. 
tificates  under  their  field  officers* 
liaads,'  or  other  sufficient  proof  to 
satisfy  the  Court  'that  they  were 
maymed  in  his  Ma*'*  service,  and 
that  they  were  never  in  armes 
against  him,'  and  also  certificates 
from  two  justices  as  to  their 
character  and  poverty. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  pre- 
cautions, the  number  of  claimants 
was  80  great  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  rates. 
The  rate  for  this  purpose  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  had  been 
188Z.  99.  4d,  It  had  been  doubled 
in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  now  trebled,  so  that 
it  amounted  to  56 5 Z.  ^s.  Reference 
is  made  to  a  recent  Act  'for  the 
releiffe  of  poore  and  maymed  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  have  faith- 
folly  served  his  Ma***  and  his 
Bo  jail  father  in  the  late  wars.' 
Even  this  rate  was  not  found  suf- 
ficient in  1664,  but  after  tliat  the 
expenditure  seems  to  have  declined. 

A  sum  of  4I,  was  granted  to 
Honor  Deyman  because  her  hus- 
band, •  at  the  tyme  of  the  risinge  of 
Colonell  Penruddick,'  was  sent  to 
gaol  for  twelve  months,  '  and  after- 
wards sent  beyond  the  seas,  where 
he  died.'  This  is  a  reminiscence 
of  the  abortive  Royalist  insurrection 
at  Salisbury,  and  of  Cromwell's 
transportations  to  Barbadoes.  These 
last  were  so  frequent  as  to  produce 
a  new  verb — to  harhadoes  a  man. 
Colonel  Penruddock  was  beheaded 
at  Exeter,  May  16,  1655. 

Jane  Knott,  widow  of  a  '  leveten- 


ant'  slain  in  the  late  Kbg's  senrioe, 
was  presented  with  5/.  Grace 
Battishill,  whose  husband  wag  1 
soldier,  and  'was  hanged  for  lui 
loialty,'  received  61.  i$s.  ^d.  Elixa. 
beth  Radford,  widow  of  an  enagn, 
was  to  have  20s,  '  in  full  of  all  pen. 
sions.'  A  major  had  a  pension  of  4/^ 
and  4Z.  gratuity.  Captain  Cockape. 
'  formerly  muster  master  of  the 
county,'  was  allowed  81. 14s.  4^  for 
arrears  from  November  30, 1642,  to 
the  surrender  of  Exeter  in  April 
1646. 

In  1664  it  was  mercifnlljr  pro- 
vided that  the  maimed  soldiers 
should  no  longer  be  obliged  to  cone 
to  Exeter  to  receive  their  pensions, 
but  might  be  paid  by  the  constables. 
But  mistakes  would  happen,  and 
the  Court  was  shocked  to  leantbat 
four  men  had  got  pensions  who  had 
been  wounded  in  serving  against 
the  King.  But,  as  both  parties 
were  in  the  habit  of  pressing  sol- 
diers, it  might  have  been  argned 
that  serving  against  the  King  was 
not  a  conclusive  proof  of  disloyalty. 
In  ono  case  a  maimed  soldier  was 
deprived  of  his  pension  'becanse 
he  went  voluntarily  into  the  Parlia- 
ment service.' 

The  pensions  seem  in  all  cases  to 
have  been  granted  with  relnctaocc, 
and  reduced  rather  than  increased. 
Frequent  orders  were  made  for  lists 
of  maimed  soldiers,  and  for  their 
inspection.  Although  tbo  number 
of  applicants  was  increased  br  the 
Dutch  war,  we  find  the  rates  re- 
duced by  one- third  part  b  i6/4- 
The  number  of  pensioners  was  at 
that  time  203,  and  only  376/.  was 
raised  for  them.  The  burden  seems 
to  have  been  gradually  shifted  on 
to  the  parishes.  A  pension  of  as 
little  as  20«.  was  sometimes  voted, 
and  the  unfortunate  recipient  com- 
mended to  the  overseers  of  his 
parish.  A  lieutenant  got  only  jO*- 
In  1683  the  justices  went  so&ras 
to  resolve  that  no  maimed  soldiefl 
should  have  pensions  until  they  had 
been  relieved  by  their  respectiTe 
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parishes.  From  this  time  we  hear 
very  little  more  of  this  subject, 
which  had  been  at  one  time  almost 
the  chief  business  of  Sessions. 

The  feelings  which  had  pro* 
dnoed  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
prompted  men  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
recurring  to  the  smallest  details  of 
the  ancient  order.  The  leaders  of 
the  Commonwealth  had  introduced 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  language 
into  the  'tortuous  ungodly  jungle 
of  English  law.'  The  officials  of 
Charles  II.  restored  the  custom  of 
employing  what  they  were  pleased 
to  call  Latin. 

In  July  1660  Sessions  were  said 
to  be  *  in  the  yeare  of  the  raigne  of 
our  Soveraagne  Lord  Kinge  Charles 
II.  over  England,  &o.,  the  twelveth.' 
But  at  Michaelmas  the  old  Latin 
heading  reappears. 

Quarter  Sessions  were  again 
'sessio  quarterialis,'  and  'tenutus 
apud  Castrum  Ezoniaa  in  et  pro 
Comitatupredicto/  &c.  Again  the 
unhappy  yagrant  was  informed  that 
he  was  '  convict,  essendi  rogus  in. 
oorrigibilis.'  Again  orders  were 
made  about  '  fiat  warrantum  ad 
comprendum,'  and  offenders  were 
again  'tradit.  pro  bene  gerendo 
usque  ad  prox.  Assisas.'  Again  they 
were  indicted  in  this  style  :  '  Quod 
vi  et  armis  unum  saccum  valoris 
quatoor  denar.  et  septem  mensuras 
Avenarum  (^Anglice^  pecks  of  oaies) 
valor  quatuor  solidorum,  &c.  d;c., 
ad  tone  et  ibidem  felonice  furat.  fuit 
cepit  et  asportavit,'  Ac.  Ac. 

When  a  farmer  set  his  dog  at  a 
neigbbour's  cow,  we  find  the  fiwjt 
translated  into  an  indictment '  quod 
Thomas  Mingo  agricola  apud 
Stokenham  quendam  Canem  Mo- 
lossnm  Anglice  A  Mastive  Dogg  ad 
niord.endum  quandam  vaccam  pretu 
qnataor  librarum  de  bonis  et  cat- 
tallis  cujusdam  Elianor  Deary  ad 
tnnc  et  ibidem  vi  et  armis  illicite  et 
malitiose  excitavit  persuasit  et  pro- 
curavit  contra  pacem  dicti  domini 
Regps  nunc  Coronam  et  dignitatem 
snas/ 


Even  when  a  dog  bit  a  pig  with* 
out  having  been '  excited,  persuaded, 
and  procured  '  to  do  so,  his  owner 
was  indicted  in  this  fashion: 
Thomas  Stove  'quondam  Canem 
Molossum  {Anglicey  one  biting  Mas- 
tive Dogg)  color  Dunne  (faucibus 
suis  uon  ligatis)  scienter  malitiose 
et  illicite  habuit  et  custodivit  et  ad 
largum  ire  permisit.  Qui  quidem 
Canis  Molossus  quendam  porcum 
pretii  duodecim  solidorum,  ae, — ad 
tunc  et  ibidem,  violenter  et  graviter 
incursavit  et  momordit,  ao  etiam  in 
tanto  lesit  ita  quod  porcus  preod.  et 
alia  averia  pned.  multipliciter  de- 
teriorat.  devenerunt,'  &o.  ho. 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  more  impor- 
tant matters.  When  Mr.  Pepys 
recorded  in  his  diary  the  fact  of  lus 
having  been  sworn  a  justice,  he  went 
on  to  say, '  With  which  honour  I  did 
find  myself  mightily  pleased,  though 
I  am  wholly  ignorant  in  the  duties 
of  a  justice  of  peace.'  His  cousin 
Thomas  Pepys,  being  troubled  with 
a  conscience,  confided  to  him  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  a  justice, 
because  he  did  not  feel  free  to  exer- 
cise punishment  according  to  the 
Act  against  Quakers  and  other 
people  for  religion.  'Nor  do  he 
understand  Latin,  and  so  is  not 
capable  of  the  place  as  formerly, 
now  all  warrants  do  run  in  Latin.' 

The  two  qualifications,  then, 
esteemed  necessary  for  a  justice 
under  Charles  II.  were  intolerance 
and  Latin.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
seen  a  few  specimens.  Of  the 
former  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
give  a  sample. 

The  Conventicle  Acts  made  it  a 
crime  for  any  five  persons,  not  of 
the  same  household,  to  join  in  an 
act  of  religious  worship  differing 
from  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England.  At  first  this  crime  seems 
to  have  been  punishable  only  by  im- 
prisonment, and,  for  the  third  of- 
fence, by  transportation.  A  subse- 
quent Act  enabled,  or  rather  enjoin- 
ed, every  justice  to  inflict  penalties, 
which  were  divided  into  three  parts 
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— one-tbird  to  be  paid  to  tbe  King 
througb  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sea- 
sioiiB,  one-third  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  oflence  was  com- 
mitted, and  one-third  to  the  in- 
former, or  such  persons  as  had  been 
diligent  and  industrious  in  *  the  dis- 
covery,  dispersing,  and  punishing 
of  the  said  conventicles.'  Any 
person  preaching  in  a  conventicle 
mcurred  a  penalty  of  2oZ.  for 
the  first  offence,  and  40L  for  the 
second.  And  if  the  preacher  could 
not  be  caught,  or  was  unable  to  pay, 
the  sum  due  from  him  might  be 
levied  on  any  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent. A  single  justice  was  author- 
iged  to  convict.  The  only  appeal 
allowed  was  to  tbe  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  andany  offenderappealmg, 
and  foiling  in  his  appeal,  was  to  be 
condemned  in  treble  costs.  Justices 
were  directed  to  break  open  any 
house  where  a  conventicle  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  held,  and  might  call 
upon  a  military  force  to  help  them. 
The  Act  was  to  be  *  construed  most 
largely  and  beneficially  for  the 
suppressing  of  conventicles,  and  for 
the  justification  and  encouragement 
of  all  persons  to  be  employed  in  the 
execution  thereof.'  And  any  person 
neglecting  to  perform  his  duty  in 
e^orcing  the  Act  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  amounting  in  the  case  of  a 
constable  or  churchwarden  to  5Z., 
and  in  the  case  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  lool. 

The  latter  penalty  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  needed.  The 
justices  were  now  almost  all  Cava- 
liers and  Churchmen,  many  of  whom 
had  suffered  for  their  political  and 
religious  opinions,  and  were  only 
too  eager  to  inflict  similar  sufferings 
on  their  vanquished  foes.  The 
Puritans  had  had  their  d8.y,  and 
had  used  their  power  with  little  re- 
luctance or  remorse.  The  Church- 
men now  had  their  innings,  and 
were  ready  to  play  the  same  game 
with  at  least  equal  spirit. 

As  early  as  March  1661  the 
grand  jury  of  Devon  made  a  pre- 


sentment desiring  that  the  kwi 
might  be  put  in  force  against 
Popish  recusants,  'who,  witib  tbe 
sectaries.  Tub  Preachers,  Qoaken, 
&c.,  are  the  most  pemicioiu  ene- 
mies and  subtil  nnderminers  of  the 
established  religion.' 

The  offences  for  which  penom 
were  imprisoned  or  transported  are 
seldom  mentioned.  We  are  there. 
fore  nnable  to  judge  from  these  n- 
cords  how  many  were  punished  for 
religion  in  that  manner.  Bat^nnder 
the  Act  imposing  fines,  one-third  of 
every  penalty  was  to  be  paid  in  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  we  thus  have 
some  record  of  the  amounts  ool 
lected  by  the  active  justices  of  the 
period. 

In  1665  we  only  find  that 
*  Roger  Muckle,  for  being  at  a  cot- 
venticle,  was  fyned  x",  w**  hej  re- 
using to  pay,  is  com.  for  ooe 
moneth.'  But  soon  atlerwards  the 
Act  comes  into  fnll  play.  We  hare 
a  'conviction  of  oonventidcK' 
given  at  full  length,  probably  as  a 
precedent.  It  relates  to  William 
Frade,  tanner,  Thomas  Mapowder, 
gentleman,  Samuel  Sheeres,  iron- 
monger, Westcote  Doble,  mercer, 
James  Liverton,  tanner,  and  Wil- 
liam Harrison,  tanner,  all  of  the 
parish  of  Holsworthy,  who  were  in- 
dicted for  that  they,  on  a  certain 
Sunday,  'apud  domum  MancoDalem 
cujusdam  Thomaa  Mapowder  as- 
semblaverunt  et  illicite  congregs- 
verunt  et  quilibet  eornm  assembla- 
vit  et  illicite  congregavit  sub  colore 
exercendsB  religionis  in  alio  modo 
quam  allocatum  est  per  lituigiam 
aut  usum  Ecclesisd  AngHcauff  con- 
tra pacem  domini  Regis  nnoc  et 
contra  formam  statuti,'  <!bc.  ^• 
They  were  convicted  and  committsd 
to  gaol-s-Frade  for  one  month,  Ma- 
powder and  the  others  for  tec 
weeks — unless  they  paid  certaiii 
fines,  varying  from  5Z.  to  i2. 

At  the  same  Sessions  we  notioe  a 
list  of  unusually  heavy  fines.  Daniel 
Northern  was  fined  100?.,  Antbonr 
King  and  Elizabeth  May  500^.  each, 
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Peter  Oxenham,  John  Hnish,  and 
GhrxstoplierPearse,  loo  marks  each. 
But  the  reason  for  imposing  these 
penalties  is  not  stated. 

On  another  occasion  twenty-three 
persons  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Exeter  were  summoned  for  being 
at  a  conyenticle  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Barton  at  Netherexe,  in  the  connij 
of  Devon.  Five  persons  living  in 
the  county  were  also  summoned  at 
the  same  time. 

At  Midsummer  1670  several 
magistrates  brought  into  Court 
sums  of  money,  being  one-third 
part  of  the  fines  they  had  levied 
since  the  last  Sessions  upon  persons 
present  at  assemblies,  conventicles, 
or  meetings. 

At  Michaelmas  in  the  same  year 
there  is  a  long  list  of  these  cases, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  many  entries  in  subsequent  Ses- 
sions. 

George  Reynell,  Esq.,  paid  in  gl., 
being  one-third  of  a  sum  (^  27Z. 
levied  upon  divers  persons  for  being 
at  a  seditious  conventicle  in  Kings- 
bridge. 

Francis  Fulford,  Esq.,  paid  in 
13Z.  1 8a.  4d,y  being  one-third  part 
of  41Z.  15s.  levied  for  a  similar 
reason  at  Moreton  Hampstead. 

"William  Bastard,  Esq.,  brought 
1^8.  4d,  from  the  parish  of  Sherford. 

John  Tackfield,  Esq.,  brought 
152.  i6«.  Sd.  from  persons  meeting 
in  the  house  of  Catharine  Northcote 
in  Crediton. 

Francis  Drewe,  Esq.,  brought 
8Z.  i6«.  from  a  conventicle  held  in 
the  parish  church  of  Sheldon. 

The  mayor  of  Dartmouth  brought 
118.  Sd, 

Francis  Drewe  and  William  Wal- 
rond,  Esqs.,  brought  ^l.  1^8,  4^. 
from  the  parish  of  Halberton. 

John  Beare,  Esq.,  brought 
SL  118.  Sd.  from  the  parish  of  Mal- 
borough. 

Sir  Thomas  Hele,  Bart.,  brought 
10s.  from  Modbury. 

The  mayor  of  Bideford  brought 
yl.     He  had  also  imposed  a  fine  of 


20Z.  upon  Sarah  Dennis,  but  this 
conviction  was  reversed  upon  ap- 
peal— a  very  rare  occurrence. 

At  Culmstock  $1.  apiece  was 
levied  on  several  persons  for  a 
preacher  tmlcTiown,  and  at  Silverton 
62.  i5«.  4(2.  apiece  for  a  similar 
reason;  but  these  convictions  were 
quashed  because  the  preacher  was 
not  convicted. 

Biobert  Ceilings,  of  Ottery,  was 
fined  20I,  for  preaching  in  his  own 
house,  and  20Z.  more  for  permit- 
ting a  conventicle  to  be  holden 
there.  He  appealed  to  the  Sessions, 
failed  to  get  his  sentence  reversed, 
and  was  ordered  to  pay  treble  costs 
— ^amounting  to  20Z.  more. 

As  all  magistrates  at  this  time 
were  sworn  champions  of  Church 
and  King,  an  appeal  to  the 
Sessions  was  not  a  very  hope- 
ful undertaking ;  and  as  the  treble 
costs  were  always  inflicted,  appeals 
soon  ceased  to  be  attempted. 

A  constable  was  fined  5Z.  for 
i^eg%eii<^  ^  detecting  a  con- 
venticle. We  do  not  find  that  it 
was  ever  necessary  to  impose  a 
penalty  on  any  justice  for  his  re- 
missness in  ttas  business,  but  it  is 
evident  that  some  were  far  more 
active  than  others.  One  brought 
in  as  much  as  28Z.  at  a  single 
Sessions.  These  proceedings  go 
far  to  explain  certain  epitaphs  of 
the  period,  wherein  we  find  it  re- 
corded, among  the  other  virtues  of 
the  deceased  Ireruircha,  that  he  was 
'Ecclesiae  Anglican89  vindex  acer- 
rimus.' 

In  1 66 1  Sampson  Larke,  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was 
*put  out  of  the  Eong^s  protection, 
and  his  lands,  goods,  and  cattle 
forfeit  to  the  King,  and  is  im- 
prisoned and  ransomed  at  the 
King's  will.'  His  name,  being 
rather  an  uncommon  one,  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  observe  that 
he  is  entered  in  every  calen- 
dar for  ten  years,  as  remaining  in 
prison  *  for  proermmire.*  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  never  liberated, 
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except  bj  death.     Several  others 
remained  nearly  as  long. 

Two  counsellors  were  to  have  208, 
each  'for  their  paines  as  oonnsel 
for  his  Ma^*  against  the  Dis- 
senters on  several  traverses.' 

The  county  of  Devon,  like  the 
rest  of  the  country,  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  excitement  by 
rumours  of  plots  and  counterplots. 
Papists  and  Exclusionists,  Oateses 
and  Dangerfields.  The  feelings  of 
the  public  are  reflected  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  Court. 

At  Epiphany  1681  the  justices 
thought  it  right, '  as  good  Christians 
and  fjedthful  subjects,'  to  issue  the 
following  public  order : 

Fommnch  as  religion  is  the  Ibandation 
of  ciyil  florernment,  and  whilst  faction  and 
schism  IS  allowed  and  permitted  in  the 
Chnrch  we  can  never  expect  peace  and 
quiet  in  the  State ;  and  observing  at  this 
time  (as  we  hare  heretofore  by  sad  ex« 
perience  found)  that  those  that  dissent 
from  us  in  our  established  religion,  of  what 
persuasion  soever,  though  at  seeming 
variance  and  difference  among  themselves, 
jet  agree  in  their  wicked  attempts  upon 
th0  Government  and  their  traitorous  plots 
and  designs  against  the  King's  saered 
Person — ^We  therefore  think  ourselves 
obliged,  in  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  us  (as  good  Christians  and  faithfbl  sub- 
jects), to  put  the  laws  effectually  in  execu- 
tion against  idl  Dissenters,  whether  Papists 
or  Sectaries,  and 'do  unanimously  resolve, 
agree,  and  order  that  the  laws  following 
through  every  division  of  this  County  shall 
be  put  in  due  execution. 

ImprifiM,  We  think  the  King's  sacred 
Person  (whom  God  long  preserve)  and  the 
Government  cannot  be  safe  and  secure  un- 
less all  persons  who  are  of  due  age  be  re- 
Suired  to  take  the  oatli  of  alleeianoe.  We 
berefore  order  and  appoint  ttmt  the  oath 
of  allegiance  be  duly  tendered  to  all  persons 
throng  every  subdivision  of  this  County, 
according  to  the  statutes  made  in  the  third 
and  seventh  years  of  King  James,  and  that 
all  refbsers  be  prosecuted  as  the  said  laws 
appoint 

Secondly.  We  order  and  appoint  that  the 
laws  made  in  the  first  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  third  of  King  James,  requiring  all 
persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  up- 
wards to  resort  to  their  parish  church,  and 
there  to  abide  soberly  and  orderly  during 
the  whole  time  of  Divine  service,  under  the 
penalty  of  twelvejpence  for  each  n^lect, 
&c,  M  duly  put  m  execution.    And  the 


Justices  are  desired  to  meet  in  Uttit  mrcal 
subdivisions  of  this  County  onee  ctot 
month  to  take  the  presentments  of  all  W 
constables,  petty  constables,  tithing  no. 
churchwardens,  and  others,  all  wiiich  aid 
several  officers  of  the  respectife  puiika 
thev  are  to  require  to  attend  them  ad 
make  true  presentments  of  all  ibsecUR 
from  church  as  aforesaid.  And  the  Mi&is- 
ters,  Bfirsons,  and  Curates  of  the  lespediT* 
parishes  are  desired  to  be  aiding  sodasas- 
ing  to  the  said  parochial  officers,  tad  to  i> 
form  the  Justices  if  they  shall  obsent  111 
of  them  to  be  negligent  or  remits  b  tbdr 
duties. 

Hurdly,  And  those  whom  thu  geatlc  1 
discipline  will  not  correct  and  refono,  n 
do  order  and  agree  shall  be  proseeitad,  I 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  ttatsui  | 
made  in  the  third  year  of  King  James,  n 
recusants.  And  the  said  presentmeati,fot 
as  many  months  as  they  shall  absent  fros 
church,  shall  in  due  form  be  retimed  m 
this  Court,  so  as  there  may  be  snchp 
ceedings  thereon  aa  the  law  appoiotL 
And  those  whom  we  find  yet  moreiiMh 
rigible  and  dangerous  we  resolre  to  pn- 
secufe  and  punish  according  to  the  dinr- 
tions  of  a  statute  made  in  the  thiity-iftb 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  entitled  aaAs 
against  Seditious  Sectaries,  &e. 

FoMrthlf.  Forasmuch  as  the  greet  daagff 
that  at  this  time  threatens  the  GoveniKit 
flows  from  Corporations  and  Boniogfai,vl:! 
are  the  Nests  and  Seminaries  of  fretiottud 
disloyalty,  where,  notwithstanding  and  ia 
contempt  of  a  law  made  in  the  serenteeoU 
vear  of  this  King,  entitled  an  Ad  to  Pn- 
hibit  Nonconformists  from  Inhabitiiig  ia 
Gcnporations,  we  find  that  in  some  ci 
our  boroughs  and  corporations  in  tbii 
County  several  of  those  dangerous  and  db- 
loyal  persons  inhabit  and  reside,  taking 
the  same  seditious  methods  they  did  in  tlx 
late  rebellion  of  drawing  the  people  fros 
their  allegiance  and  duty— That  ve  naj 
therefore  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  dsj 
flow  from  such  practices,  we  order  a&d 
agree  that  the  aforesaid  law  be  dnlr  {*'• 
in  execution  through  every  part  of  this 
County. 

Fifthly,  We  likewise  order  and  sgw 
tliat  a  statute  made  in  the  two^^md-tveotietL 
year  of  this  King,  entitled  an  Act  to  Pn- 
vent  and  Suppress  Seditious  Conventida 
be  carefully  and  duly  put  in  execution.  Asd 
all  Constables,  Churchwardens,  and  Onr- 
seers  of  the  Poor,  in  whose  parishes  asj 
such  unktwful  meetings  shall  be  held,  in 
to  take  notice  that  they  give  dne  infarnt- 
tion  thereof  to  the  next  Justice  of  tbe 
Peace,  so  as  they  may  be  suppressed ;  c^hir 
wise  the  penalties  in  the  Act  mentknn 
will,  with  all  severity,  be  inflicted  on  »« 
of  the  said  officers  as  shall  be  found  w^' 
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gent  or  remiss  in  their  dntieB.  And,  that 
faction  maj  haye  no  encooragement,  we 
order  and  agree  that  all  Chtudii-wardens 
and  Orerseers  of  the  Poor,  that  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  March  next  ensuing, 
in  their  oontrihution  to  the  poor,  shall  give 
and  allow  any  relief  to  such  as  are  able  of 
body  and  not  repair  eyeiy  Snnday  to  their 
parish  church,  and  there  abide  soberly  and 
orderly  during  the  whole  time  of  IHTine 
aeryice,  no  audi  contribution  in  the  passing 
their  account  shall  be  allowed. 

And  that  all  people  may  have  notice  of 
this  our  Order,  and  avoid  the  punishments 
of  the  aforesaid  laws  by  a  regular  con- 
formity, charitably  belieTing  that  some 
may  be  ignorantly  misled,  we  desire  that  all 
Parsons,  Vicjirs,  Curates,  of  the  retpective 
parishes  within  this  County,  will,  some 
Sunday  before  the  said  first  day  of  Harch 
next,  in  their  parish  churches  publish  this 
onr  Order. 

And  we  would  haye  all  men  seriously 
conaider  the  gentleness  of  our  laws  and  the 
wonderful  goodness  and  clemency  of  our 
present  King,  who,  till  provoked  by  un- 
snfiTenible  affronts  and  traitorous  plots 
agaioat  his  sacred  Person,  would  not  turn 
the  edge  of  those  laws  towards  his  sub- 
jects, but  try  the  eflfects  of  kindness  and 
indulgence.  But,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of 
those  people,  he  hath  proved  the  experi- 
ment that  not  kindness,  but  the  Bod  and 
Discipline,  must  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  duty  and  allegiance. 

This  order  was  signed  hj  Arthur 
Norihcote,  Coplestoce  Bampfield, 
Peter  Fortescue,  John  Holle,  and 
twenty-three  others.  Several  per- 
sons were  committed  at  these  Ses- 
sions for  pramunire,  or  refusing 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  dislojaltj  of  corporaiioss 
seems  to  have  heen  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  justices. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  practice  to 
adjonm  Sessions  to  Glovellj,  Dar- 
ting^n,  Ermington,  Stonehoase, 
Totnes,  Ashhurton,  &c.,  and  this 
was  prohahly  done  to  give  people 
in  various  neighhourhoods  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  the  oath  of 
alle^ance.  In  1681  it  was  re- 
solved that  Sessions  should  not  he 
adjourned  for  taking  the  oath, 
*  except  for  loyal  gentlemen,  and 
not  for  any  Corporations.' 

An  address  was  presented  to  his 
Majesty  in  1681  by  the  justices, 
officers  of  militia,  and  free-holders 

YOI«.   XV. — ^HO.  XC.      KXW  8EBIS8. 


of  Devon.  We  have  not  the  text 
of  it,  but  DO  doubt  it  was  about 
Nonconformists  and  '  Absenters,' 
as  recusants  were  commonly  called. 
John  Lambert  was  indicted  because 
he 

illicite  et  injuriose  dixit  propagavit  et 
asseruit  haec  falsa  ecandalo&a  opprobriosn 
et  seditiofla  Anglicana  verba  scquentia, 
tIz.  :  Thip  are  all  kftavea  orfooles  that  signed 
the  ^<fdr«Mtf  (humillimam  aplicaconem  pne- 
dictam  innuendo).  In  manifebtum  con- 
temptum  dicti  domini  Pegis,  in  magnam 
depravaconem  et  scandalizaconem  pnefat. 
justic.  officiar.  militie,  liber,  tenent  et  al. 
person,  pned.  qui  humilHmam  applicaconem 
pised.  Bignaverunt  et  subscripserunt. 

When  the  justices  spoke  of  the 
'  wonderful  goodness  and  clemency 
of  our  present  King,'  they  were 
probably  alludisg  to  a  letter  which 
had  been  sent  from  the  Council 
some  years  before : 

After  our  hearty  commendations.  Bis 
Majesty's  constant  desire  for  the  ease  and 
happineps  of  his  people  having,  amonget 
other  things,  put  him  upon  enquiry  into  the 
gaols  and  prisons  of  this  Kingdom,  and 
haying  received  information  that  in  many 
of  them  there  are  objects  as  well  fit  for 
clemency  as  justice,  both  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  dispense  in  such  manner  as  bold 
offenders  may  receive  no  encouragement, 
whilst  his  Majesty  extends  mercy  to  un- 
wary and  seduced  persons  whom  there  may 
be  any  hopes  of  reclaiming — His  Majesty 
hath  therefore,  in  order  to  his  clearer  in- 
formation in  this  affair,  thought  fit  to  com> 
mand  us  to  write  these  our  letters  unto  you 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  of 
Devon,  to  be  read  at  the  next  Quarter 
Sessions  to  be  held  for  the  said  County, 
charging  and  requiring  you  to  examine  and 
certify  unto  this  Board,  at  or  before  the 
20th  day  of  January  next,  the  names,  time, 
and  causes  of  commitment  of  all  such  per- 
sons as  shall  then  be  in  custody  in  any 
gaol  or  prison  of  that  County,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  sort  of  people  called 
Quaker 8,  with  vour  opinion  concerning  them 
respectively,  who  of  them  may  be  fit  objects 
of  bis  Majesty's  mercy,  and  who  are  Bing- 
leaders  of  faction  in  contempt  of  the  laws ; 
and  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail  at  the  time 
aforesaid.    And  so  we  bid  you  farewelL 

From  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  loth 
day  of  December,  1667. 

Your  loving  Friends, 
Gil.  CAifT.  Amjhqtow, 

Laudbadaiix,       Tbu.  Ingbam, 
Cabusls,  Akolbsbt. 
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LnrDSKT,  Bbbkshbibb, 

Bbidowathe,  Will.  Mobicb, 

CRAymr,  W.  Cotsntbt, 

Cabbbbt,  John  Nicholas. 

We  hare  here  a  lisfc  of  the  Council 
at  this  period.  Most  of  them  are 
mentioned  bj  Pepjs,  and  nine  of 
them  were  present  when  he  was 
called  before  '  a  large  Committee  of 
the  Council'  on  June  19,  1667. 

The  justices  were  so  pleased  with 
the  effect  prodooed  by  their  order 
of  1 63 1,  that  thej  proceeded  in  the 
same  direction  in  the  following 
year,  baing  of  opinion  that  the  cor. 
p orations  within  the  county  would 
ba  the  better  for  their  advice,  and 
that  the  Dissenting  preachers  might 
probably  like  to  kaow  what  they 
thought  of  them,  and  might  enjoy 
a  pun  upon  the  word  *  minister.* 

Hdrin;;  foand  so  good  an  effect  of  the 
order  and  resolutions  agreed  on  last  Ses- 
Bions  for  the  putting  the  laws  in  execution 
against  Dissenters,  it  having  wrought  so 
great  a  reformation,  and  (in  those  parts  of 
the  County  where  it  was  observed)  reduced 
most  of  those  wandering  people  into  the 
bosom  of  their  mother  Church,  whom  they 
had  undatifuUv  forsook,  we  are  encouraged 
and  resolve  cheerfully  to  proceed  in  the 
method  we  have  begun.  And  we  hope  all 
those  whom  his  Majesty  hath  entrust^  in 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace  in  this  County 
will  heartily  concur  with  us,  and  show  their 
zeal  for  our  established  religion  and  their 
love  of  the  King  in  the  punishing  those 
people  who  have  declared  themselves 
enemies  to  both. 

And  though  we  will  not  take  upon  ns  to 
advise,  yet  we  heartily  recommend  the  put- 
ting those  laws  in  execution  to  the  Chief 
Magistrates  within  the  several  Corporations 
of  this  County,  inasmuch  as,  unless  that  be 
done,  we  can  never  hope  to  reform  the 
country.  And  we  would  desire  you  all, 
gentleman,  serioasly  to  consider  the  great 
and  more  particular  obligations  you  have 
received  from  the  King,  who,  upon  his 
happy  restoration,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  confirm  to  you  all  your  ancient  privileges, 
and  hath  since  given  you  so  many  testi- 
monies of  his  great  grace  and  kindness  as 
should  raise  vou  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
loyalty.  And  we  hope  (when  you  have 
throughly  considered  it)  you  will  not  think 
it  agreeable  with  the  rules  of  loyalty  and 
gratitude  to  shelter  and  protect  from  justice 
any  of  those  PJpple  who  are  professed 
enemies  to  the^ng  and  his  Qovemment, 
but  will  inflict  such  punishments  on  them 


as  the  laws  direct  But.moro  putiedai^ 
we  desire  von  would  deliTer  up  to  ns  ^bom 
nngrcU^m  Mobsters  (Konoonibniiist  Ifi- 
nisters,  we  mean)  who  in  the  Ute  zeboUkm 
preached  up  seditaon  and  treaaoo.  And 
though  the  King,  out  of  his  wondetfvl 
grace  and  mercy,  hath  since  beeapleaaad 
to  pardon  them,  yet  we  hav^  reasoa  to 
believe  they  take  the  same  methods  aad 
endeavour  to  debauch  the  people  with  the 
same  doctrines  stilL 

Some  ungrateful  -monsters  had 
probably  remarked  that  the  Cava- 
liers were  a  drunken,  dissipated,  and 
swearing  party,  and  that  they  were 
far  more  ready  to  fight  for  thetr 
Church  than  to  ba  guided  by  the 
common  precepts  of  ChnstiaD. 
morality.  Although  nothing  but 
virtue  could  flourish  under  a  mon- 
arch who  had  issued  a  proclamatioa 
a^inst  vice  and  immoraUty,  the 
jastices  were  not,  perhaps,  free  from 
some  uneasiness  in  their  conscieiioaBy 
and  the  rest  of  their  order  mns 
thus : —  I 

And  because  it  is  a  common  objeetiaB 
that  profaneness,  debaucheries,  and  izreli- 
gion  are  countenanced  or  never  pnnishod 
by  us  (which  yet  those  Zealots  who  zaisa 
this  Scanlal  are  as  much  guilty  o^  though 
they  hide  it  under  the  Vizard  of  hypeerisy 
and  of  pretended  sinctity)  we  declare  that 
(according  to  the  precepts  of  our  nligion, 
which  teach  us  obedience,  temperanee.  and 
the  strictest  rules  of  virtue  avd  mecaidaa^ 
to  the  directions  of  his  Mj^est/a  Bojil 
Proclamation,  i65o)  we  will  endeaTour 
with  as  much  zeal  to  suppress  all  pro&ne- 
ness  and  debauchery.  And  we  do  resold 
agree,  and  order  that  the  several  Lawi 
following  shall  with  all  severity  be  pot  in 
execution  in  every  part  of  the  Comi^. 

We  will  with  all  diligence,  aoooiding  to 
the  direction  of  the  Statutes  made  in  the 
One-and-Twentieth  year  of  Kiqg  Jaass 
and  Ttiird  of  KingCharles,  pnnish  all  pro- 
fane Swearers  and  Cursers,  which  give^so 
great  an  offence  to  religion,  saI  which  we 
acknowledare  to  be  the  Common  Sin  of  car 
Age.  And  because  Disorderly  Alebooses 
are  most  commonly  the  rendesvom^  of  pro- 
fane, debauched,  and  lewd  persons'* 

We  do  therefore  order  and  agree  that  aS 
such  Alehouse-keepers  ai  shall  permit  or 
suffi^r  any  such  profane  or  lewd  persons  to 
sit  tippling  in  their  houses  shall  be  care- 
fully suppressed  in  every  part  of  tha 
County.  And  we  do  resolve  that  in  the 
licensing  and  allowing  Alehouses  we  will 
strictly  observe  the  directions  of  the  laws 
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-made  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  the  first,  fourth,  and  seventh  of 
King  James. 

And  we  do  further  order  and  agree  that 
no  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  Ale- 
houses that  shall  not  every  Sunday  repair 
to  their  parish  church,  and  there  abide 
orderly  an<d  soberly  during  the  whole  time 
of  Divine  Service,  and  shall  not  likewise 
produce  a  certificate  that  they  have  at  least 
twice  in  the  year  last  past  received  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England. 

And  we  do  further  order  and  agree  that 
&t  all  our  monthly  meetings  we  will  strictly 
require  all  Constables,  Churchwardens,  and 
Tithing  Men  to  present  unto  us  upon  oath, 
all  Drunkards  and  such  as  shall  remain 
tippling  in  Alehouses  at  unreasonable 
times,  according  to  the  Directions  of  the 
Xaws  made  in  the  One-and-Twentieth  and 
Fourth  years  of  King  James. 

And  we  would  have  those  Schismatical 
factious  people  who  upbraid  us  with  the 
countenancing  debauchery  and  lewdness  to 
look  })ack  upon  the  late  times,  and  they 
ivill  find  it  was  their  Schism  and  Rebellion 
which  was  prologued  with  such  an  entry  as 
this  too,  which  first  weakened  and  at  last 
broke  down  the  banks  of  Government,  and 
let  in  upon  us  a  deluge  of  profaneness  and 
irreligion ;  and  though  they  call  themselves 
now  the  Sober  party,  it  is  evident  they 
take  the  same  methods  again,  and  would 
(if  it  were  possible)  bring  us  into  the  same 
confusion. 

This  order  waa  signed  by  Edward 
Seymour,  Coplestone  Bampfylde, 
Arthur  Northcdte,  H.  Acland,  and 
eleven  others.  The  four  whom  1 
have  mentioned  bore  the  names  of 
families  known  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  Devonshire.  The  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  them  is  the 
present  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Another  occupied  a  similar 
position  two  hundred  years  ago. 
We  all  know  how  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
monr  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  member 
for  the  city  of  Exeter,  stands  out 
in  the  brilliant  picture  of  Macaulay, 
*  looking  like  what  he  was,  the  chief 
of  a  dissolute  and  high-spirited 
gentry,  with  the  artificial  ringlets 
clustering  in  fashionable  profusion 
iround  his  shoulders,  and  a  mingled 
expression  of  voluptuousness  and 
disdain  in  his  eye  and  on  his  lip.' 
His  eloquence,  knowledge,  and 
habits  of  business  had  caused  him 


to  be  the  first  country  gentleman 
who  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  post  that  had 
been  usually  reserved  for  a  trained 
lawyer.  He  was  Ibng  the  head  of 
the  Parliamentary  party  called  the 
Western  Alliance,  and  afterwards 
the  leader  of  th€i  whole  Tory  party. 
The  order  I  have  quoted,  which  was, 
in  fistct,  a  political  manifesto,  is  in 
some  respects  characteristic  of  his 
fierce  and  haughty  temper.  If  it 
was  not  written  by  his  own  hand, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
terms  were  settled  in  accordance 
with  his  suggestions. 

The  orders  of  the  Court  at  this 
period  are  somewhat  long,  yet  it 
may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  quote 
another.  It  is  not  without  histori- 
cal interest  to  know  what  a  large 
body  of  country  gentlemen  thought 
of  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  an 
important  crisis.  The  discovery  of  ' 
the  Rye  House  Plot  in  1683 
brought  the  rage  and  panic  of  the 
dominant  party  almost  to  a  state  of 
rabidity.  The  sectaries  were  do- 
nounced  in  language  like  that  some- 
times applied  to  the  modem  Turks, 
as  the  enemies  of  the  human  race. 
The  laws  were  declared  to  be  too 
gentle  to  admit  of  such  creatures 
being  dealt  with  according  to  their 
d eserts.  The  j ustices  were  shocked 
to  hear  that  people  who  were  fined 
for  not  going  to  church  were  de- 
praved enough  to  go  there  *  only  to 
save  their  money,'  and  not  to  join 
heartily  in  the  service.  The  holiest 
mystery  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  degraded  into  a  mere  political 
test.  The  present  generation  can 
hardly  realise  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  so  used  until  the  days 
of  our  fathers.  The  county  record 
rooms  are  full  of  'Sacramental 
Rolls' — certificates  that  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  had  received  the  Sacra- 
ment according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Here  is  the  order  of  Michaelmas 
1683: 

.'?    F   2 
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We  hare  been  ao  sbimdBntly  oonvineed 
of  the  SeditioTie  and  rebellioiis  pacticea  of 
the  Sectaries  and  PhanatickSy  who  throngh 
the  conne  of  above  one  hundred  years  since 
we  were  first  infested  with'em  hare  scarce 
afforded  this  unhappy  Kingdom  any  inter- 
val of  rest  from  their  horrid  Treaisons,  as 
that  we  must  esteem'em  not  only  the  open 
enemies  of  our  established  Govemment,  but 
to  all  the  common  principles  of  Society  and 
Humanity  itself,  wherefore,  that  we  may 
prevent  their  horrid  conspiracies  for  the 
time  to  come,  and  secure  (as  much  as  in  us 
lies)  our  most  Gracious  King  and  the  Go- 
vemment  from  the  fuiy  and  malice  of  em, 
we  resolve  to  put  the  severest  of  the  Laws 
(which  we  find  too  easy  and  gentle  unless 
enlivened  by  a  vigorous  execution)  in  force 
again8t*em. 

Firtt.  We  agree  and  resolve  in  every 
division  of  this  County  to  require  sufficient 
Sureties  for  the  good  Abearing  and  peace- 
able behaviour  of  all  such  as  we  may  justly 
suspect,  or  that  we  can  receive  any  ciedible 
Information  against,  that  they  have  been  at 
any  Conventicles  and  unlawful  meetings, 
or  at  any  &ctious  and  seditious  Clubs,  or 
that  have  by  any  discourses  discovered 
themselves  to  be  disaffected  to  the  present 
established  Government  either  in  Church 
or  State,  or  that  have  been  the  authors  or 
publishers  of  any  Seditious  Libels,  or  that 
shall  not  in  all  things  duly  conform  them- 
selves to  the  present  established  Govern- 
ment. 

Secondly.  Because  we  have  a  sort  of 
false  men  and  more  perfidious  than  pro- 
fessed PAtfna/ijue*,  who,  either  wanting 
coursge  to  appear  in  their  own  shape  or 
the  brtter  to  bring  about  their  treasonable 
designs,  privately  associate  with  and  en- 
courage the  Seditious  Clubs  of  the  Sectaries, 
and  with  them  plot  heartily  against  the 
Government,  and  yet,  that  they  may  pass 
unsuspected,  sometime  appear  in  the  church 
with  a  false  show  of  Conformity,  only  to 
sHve  their  money  and  the  better  to  serve 
their  faction — That  we  may  (if  posHible)  dis- 
tinguish and  know  all  such  dangerous 
enemies,  we  will  strictly  require  all  church- 
wardens and  constables  at  all  our  monthly 
meetings  to  give  us  a  full  account  of  all 
such  as  do  not  every  Sunday  resort  to  their 
own  parish  Churches,  and  are  not  at  the 
beginning  of  Divine  Service,  and  do  not  be- 
have themselves  orderly  and  soberly  there, 
observing  all  such  decent  Ceremonies  as 
the  laws  enjoin;  and  that  they  likewise 
present  unto  us  the  names  of  all  such  as 
have  not  received  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  their  own  parish 
churches  thrice  in  the  year. 

Thirdly.  Being  fully  satisfied,  as  well  by 
the  clear  evidence  of  the  late  Horrid  Plot, 
as  by  our  own  long  and  sad  experience, 


that  the  Nonconformist  Proaehenanths 
authors  and  fomenters  of  this  pestilent 
faction,  and  the  implacable  enemies  of  tbd 
established  Government,  and  to  whom  the 
execrable  treasons  which  have  had  stub. 
dismal  efiects  in  this  Kingdom  are  prioei- 
pally  to  be  imputed,  and  who,  by  thar  pre- 
sent obstinate  refusing  to  take  and  rab- 
scribe  an  Oath  and  Declaration  that  ther 
do  not  hold  it  lawful  to  take  up  Ainu 
against  the  King,  and  that  they  viU  oot 
endeavour  any  alteration  of  Govemm^t 
either  in  Church  or  State,  do  necessanif 
enforce  us  to  conclude  that  they  ore  etiil 
ready  to  engage  themselves  (if  not  sctoallT 
engaged)  in  some  rebellious  oonspiracr 
against  the  King  and  to  invade  and  sab- 
vert  his  Government — Wherefore  wereeolTc 
in  every  parish  of  this  County  to  le^Te 
strict  Warrants  in  the  hands  of  aU  Cu&- 
stables  for  the  seizing  of  such  per»jD«, 
And  as  an  encouragement  to  all  officenaiivl 
others  that  shall  be  instrumental  io  t^it 
apprehending  of  any  of  them  so  as  ther 
may  be  brought  for  justice,  we  will  give 
and  allow  forty  shillings  as  a  reward  ijt 
every  Nonconformist  Preacher  that  &bA.l 
be  so  secured.  And  we  resolve  to  pp«e- 
cute  them  and  all  other  such  Daiig»Mi» 
Enemies  to  the  Government,  and  Cooun^ 
Absenters  from  Church  and  frequentan  of 
Conventicles,  according  to  the  directioDSof 
a  law  made  in  the  five^nd-thirtieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  entitled  &a 
Act  for  the  Keeping  her  Majesty*s  Sabjecu 
in  due  Obedience. 

Lastly,  That  we  may  never  foiget  the 
infinite  mercies  of  Almighty  God  in  die 
late  wonderful  deliverance  of  our  graci«)U 
King  and  his  Dearest  Brother  and  all  Lii 
Loyal  Subjects  (who  were  designed  fur» 
Massacre)  from  the  horrid  Conspiracj  \^ 
the  Phanatiqttes  and  their  Acoomplices. 
and  that  we  may  perpetuate  as  wall  oar 
own  thankfulness  as  their  Infamy,  that  the 
Generations  to  come  may  know  thtii 
treachery  and  avoid  and  never  trust  men  of 
such  principles  more,  and  also  that  we  o^- 
selves  may  perform  our  public  Dutj  to 
Almighty  God  before  we  enter  upon  thf 
Public  Service  of  our  Country— We  order, 
resolve,  and  agree,  with  the  advice  atJ 
concurrence  of  the  Bight  Reverend  FatJier 
in  God  our  much-honoured  and  wortJiy 
Lord  Bishop*  to  give  and  bestow  for  th* 
beautifying  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Castle  0/ 
Exon,  and  for  the  erecting  of  decent  Setii 
there.  Ten  Pounds ;  and  we  will  likewi^^ 
give  and  continue  Six  Pounds  to  be  p&i*i 
yearly  to  anyone  of  the  Church  of  Ex"^* 
whom  the  said  Lord  Bishop  shall  appoinJ 
to  read  the  Divine  Service  with  the  pwjfw 
lately  appointed  for  the  day  of  thanb- 
giving  on  the  ninth  of  September  last, 
and  to  preach   a   Sermon   exhortiog  to 
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obedience  in  the  said  Chapel  on  the  first 
daj  of  every  general  quarter  sessions 
of  the  Peace  held  in  the  said  Castle,  to 
begin  precisely  at  eight  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning. 

And  may  the  mercies  of  Heaven  (which 
•are  infinite)  always  protect  onr  religions 
•and  gracious  King,  his  Dearest  Brother, 
•and  every  branch  of  that  Boyal  Family, 
and  may  all  the  treasonable  Connpiracies 
x>f  those  rebellious  Sehismaticks  be  always 
•thus  happily  prevented. 

It  was  scarcely  complimentaiy 
to  the  Nonconformist  preachers  to 
offer  as  little  as  forty  shillings  a 
head  for  their  apprehension.  But 
49nrely  it  was  not  mnch  more  flat- 
tering to  Ghnrch  and  King  to  vote 
4»n  pounds  as  a  thank-offering  to 
the  former  for  the  preservation  of 
the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
devote  the  said  thank-offering  to 
providing  comfortable  pews  for  the 
Justices  at  the  chapel  in  the  Castle, 
which  pews  were  also  to  serve  as  a 
perpetual  monament  of  the  infamy  of 
the  Dissenters.  Nor  were  the  justices 
•disposed  to  rush  into  excessive  extra- 
vagance when  they  allotted  6^.  for 
four  services  and  sermons  on  the 
duty  of  obedience.  They  made  the 
most  of  this  grant,  and  at  each 
Sessions  formally  voted  a  sum  of 
30ff.  to  one  of  the  prebendaries  *  for 
his  excellent  and  apposite  sermon 
preached  this  day  at  the  Ghappell 
in  the  Castle  of  Exon.' 

If  the  Dissenters  thought  they 
i?vere  going  to  escape  punishment 
by  coming  to  church  and  squatting 
-when  they  ought  to  have  knelt,  and 
sitting  down  when  they  ought  to 
have  stood,  they  were  very  much 
mistaken.  The  justices  had  their 
eyes  on  them,  and  were  determined 
to  make  them  *  serve  God  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness.'  If  tbey  brought 
A  horse  to  the  water,  they  were  de- 
termined to  make  him  drink. 

!Macaulay  tells  us  that  great 
numbers  of  persons  who  bad  been 
.accustomed  to  frequent  conventi- 
cles repaired  to  the  parish  churches ; 
but  'it  was  remarked  that  the 
.schismaticB  who  had  been  terrified 


into  this  show  of  conformity  might 
easily  be  distinraished  by  the  dif- 
ficulty which  uiey  had  in  finding 
out  the  collect,  and  by  the  awkward 
manner  in  which  they  bowed  at  the 
name  of  Jesus.'  This  statement  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following 
order: 

The  good  effects  which  our  former  orders 
and  resolutions  have  had,  enforcing  the 
Laws  against  Dissenters  and  suppressing 
factions  in  this  County,  doth  encourage 
us  to  proceed  till  we  have  made,  if  it  be 
possible,  a  thorough  reformation  according 
to  the  established  Laws,  and  reduced  all 
our  Dissenters  to  a  perfect  conformity. 
And  because  we  have  received  frequent 
Informations,  as  well  from  the  respective 
Ministers  as  from  the  Churchwardens  and 
Constables  of  the  several  parishes  within 
this  County,  and  also  by  our  own  observa- 
tion, that  although  almost  all  our  Sectaries 
do  now  resort  to  their  parish  churches,  yet, 
as  it  appears  by  their  rude  and  disorderly 
behaviour  here,  it  is  no  kind  of  their  duty, 
but  only  to  save  their  money  and  avoid  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  they  behaving  them- 
selves with  all  imaginable  irreverence  and 
ill  demeanour  in  time  of  Divine  Service, 
contemning  at  once  both  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  and  giving  just  offence  to  all 
devout  Christians,  and  intimating  by  their 
rude  Carriage  that  though  they  be  enforced 
to  come  to  church  yet  they  scorn  to  com- 
municate with  us  in  our  solemn  offices  of 
religion — We  do  therefore,  by  the  advice 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  Gt)d  our  much-honoured 
and  worthy  Lord  Bishop,  order  and  resolve 
in  every  division  of  this  County  strictly  to 
require  all  Constables  and  Churchwardens 
carefully  to  present  unto  us  at  onr  monthly 
meeting  all  such  as  do  not  kneel  at  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  stand  up  at  the 
repeating  of  tfie  Creed  and  in  giving  glory 
to  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  at  other  hymns 
of  the  Church,  and  observe  all  other  decent 
ceremonies  as  they  are  enjoined  by  the 
Rubric,  which  is  allowed  ana  confirmed  by 
several  statutes.  And  because  we  are 
afraid  that  some  mav  offend  through  ignor- 
ance, not  knowing  their  duty,  we  do  there- 
fore desire  the  Lord  Bishop  of  this  Diocese 
to  admonish  the  respective  ministers  of 
every  parish  to  instruct  their  parishioners 
either  in  their  sermons  or  in  catechising  to 
understand  the  directions  and  orders  of  the 
Church,  by  which  means  in  a  short  time  we 
hope  they  will  come  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  and  we  shall  all  of  us  with  one  accord 
serve  God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

This  violent  enforcement  of  con* 
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f ormitj  goes  far  towards  explaining 
the  cause  of  the  enthasiasm  with 
which  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  the  West  of  England  greeted 
the  arrival  of  Monmouth  in  1685, 
and  of  William  of  Orange  in  1688. 
Incumbents  of  parishes  were  re- 
quired from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  to  come  into  Court  and  take 
an  oath  of  passive  obedience.  The 
form  is  given  in  the  cases  of  the 
Rector  of  Denbury  and  the  Rector 
of  Woodley : 

I,  Richard  Bfckle^  and  I,  Eichard  Bin- 
more,  doe  ifweare  that  it  is  not  lawfull 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to  take 
armes  against  the  Kinge,  and  that  I  doe 
abhorre  that'traiterons  position  of  taking 
armes  by  his  authority  against  his  person 
or  against  those  that  are  commission ated 
by  him  in  pursuance  of  such  commissions, 
and  that  I  will  not  any  time  endeavour  any 
alteracon  of  gorerument  either  in  Church 
or  State. 

Richard  Saunders,  clerk,  formerly 
beneficed,  *  and  being  lately  taken 

? reaching  in  the  corporation  of 
'iverton,'  and  refusing  to  take  the 
oath,  was  sent  to  prison  for  six 
months. 

Richard  Sparke,  clerk,  *  for  de- 
priving (depraving  ?)  the  Booke  of 
Comon  Praire,' was  fined  100  marks, 
and  2Z.  for  an  assault. 

Even  the  County  Treasurer,  a 
gentleman  who  had  for  many  years 
done  good  service  to  the  shire,  and 
had  been  repeatedly  complimented 
by  the  Court,  and  presented  with 
sums  of  money  in  token  of  their 
approbation,  was  by  no  means  safe 
from  an  accusation  of  nonconfor- 
naity.  At  Michaelmas  1682  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 


recommended  John  Hatchingson, 
Esq.,  for  the  office  of  Treasurer  in 
the  i-oom  and  place  of  Mr.  Henry 
Fitzwilliams,  who  was  '  charged  for 
nonconformity  and  other  neglects.* 
But  a  locus  pcenitentice  was  lefl^  and 
it  was  ordered  that  if  Mr.  Fitzwil- 
liams did  receive  the  Sacrament 
bei^ore  the  next  Sessions  at  his  own 
parish  church,  and  did  also  prove 
that  he  had  received  it  within 
twelve  months  before  the  present 
Sessions,  he  might  be  continued  in 
his  office,  '  but  otherwise  to  be  dis- 
continued.' This  notice  seems  to 
have  been  disregarded,  and  at  £pi> 
phany  in  the  following  year  a  more 
formal  and  elaborate  warning  was 
recorded : 

Informationfl  being  giyen  unto  this  Cour. 
that  Mr.  Henry  Fitzwilliams,  Treasurer  of 
the  Stock  of  this  County,  hath  heretoforir 
and  of  late  neglected  to  yield  doe  obedience 
to  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  this  Kingdom 
in  Causes  Ecclesiastical— This  Court  do^.h 
think  fit  and  order  that  if  the  said  Mr. 
Henry  Fitzvilliams  shall  not  at  the  next 
General  Sessions  of  the  peace  for  this 
County  prove  his  due  and  full  confofrmitj 
to  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  this  Realm  ly 
frequenting  the  ordinances  of  the  Charch 
by  being  usually  present  at  the  begisnine 
of  the  Divine  Service,  and  demeaning  hiia- 
self  there  as  the  Law  directs,  at  his  otu 
Parish  Church,  and  receiving  the  ho> 
Sacrament,  That  then  the  said  Mr.  Hernr 
Fitzwilliams  do  attend  this  Court  at  the 
said  next  Sessions  with  a  full  account  '>f 
his  receipts  and  disbursements,  to  the  end 
the  same  may  be  adjusted,  and  a  tntifr  am- 
formable  pirsott  placed  in  his  rcom. 

ThiB  order  seems  to  Have  bad 
its  effect,  for  Mr.  Fitzwilliams  re- 
tained his  office  until  his  death  in 
1689. 
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TTTHATEVER  place  we  in  Eng- 
f  V  l&nd  may  give  to  Moliere 
ionoflg  the  names  great  in  French 
literatnte,  there  can  be  nb  donbt 
that  in  Prance  hidi  name  is  the  most 
poptdar.  His  comedies  are  pictures 
of  human  life,  at  which  people 
latLgh  now  as  they  would'  have 
laughed  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  he  wrote  his  plays  to  be  acted 
in  thai  theatre  in  Paris  in  which 
he  was  himself  the  principal  actor 
and  the  chief  manager.  By  degrees, 
as  the  story  of  his  life  becomiBS 
known  to  us,  we  learn  to  respect 
him,  and  to  feel  that  he  tried  to  do 
his  best  in  the  world,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  also  for  others  round 
about  him.  Let  us  look  back  and 
recall  some  of  the  incidents  in  his 
life,  and  in  so  doing  try  to  get  a 
Bight  of  the  man,  and,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  see  in  some  measure  what 
he  was  like. 

Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin  (who 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Mo- 
liere) was  bom  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1622,  in  his  father's  house 
in  Pans,  in  the  *Bue  St.  Honore — 
the  house  now  numbered  96,  at  the 
comer  of  the  Bue  St.  Honore  and 
the  Bue  Sauyal,  formerly  the  Bue 
des  VieiUes  Etuves.  He  was  not 
christened  Baptiste,  but  took  the 
name  afterwairds  to  distinguish 
himself  from  a  younger  brother, 
also  called  Jean.  His  father,  Jean 
Poquelin,  was  an  upholsterer  by 
trade,  as  his  father  had  been  before 
him;  atid  Moli^re's  mother,  Marie 
Cress^,  was  the  daughter  of  an 
nphdlsterer.  '  Jean  Poquelin  and 
Marie  Cress6  were  married  in  April 
1621,  and  she,  before  her  death  in 


1632,  gave  birth  to  mauy  children^ 
The  baptismal  registers  of  six  of  her 
children  have  been  found,  and  it  is 
probable  that  she  also  had  two 
others.  At  Marie  Poquelin's  death, 
only  four  of  her  children  survived 
her ;  Jean  (Moliere),  another  Jean, 
Nicolas,  and  Madeleine.  She  is  re- 
presented to  us  as  being  a  good, 
homely  woman;  and  while  she 
lited  her  husband's  affairs  went 
well  with  him.  He  dwelt  in  the 
^me  house  where  he  had  his  shop ; 
his  rooms  wer^  well  ftimished,  his 
business  was  good,  and  he  was  evi- 
dently  a  man  whose  position  in  life 
was  easy  and  comfortable.  The 
inventory  made  in  January  1633 
6i  the  things  in  his  house  after  his 
wife's  death  the  year  before,  pre- 
sents to  us  a  veiy  different  picture 
from  that  shown  by  the  inventory 
made  in  1670,  after  his  own  death 
in  1669.  In  his  latter  years,  as  his 
business  was  falling  away  from 
him,  either  through  his  own  fault 
or  by  ill-chance,  he  became  morose 
in  his  disposition  and  parsimonious 
in  his  habits.  Voltaire  speaks  of 
him  as  being  a  '  marchand  fripier.' 
If  there  was  ever  any  truth  in  this,, 
it  was  not  until  after  his  wife's- 
death ;  but  Voltaire's  assertion  may 
be  doubted.  If  Jean  Poquelin  in 
his  latter  years  had  become  a  miser, 
we  may  be  very  sure  his  $on  would 
not  have  given  us  Harpagon.  A 
year  after  Marie  Gresse's  death  he 
married  Catherine  Fleurette.  She 
bore  him  two  children,  and  died  in 
November  1636. 

Poquelin  had  intended  that  his 
eldest  son  should  follow  his  own 
profession.  In  163 1  he  bought  from 
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bia  brother   Nicolas  the  office   of 
tapii$ier'Vcdei'd^-ehambre    du   Boi; 
and  the  power  which  f  rotn  this  pur- 
chase he  possessed  of  passing  the 
appointcneiit  on  to  his  son,   made 
him  wish  that  his  son  should  succeed 
him.     Years  went  on,  during  which 
the  young   Poquelin  probiuilj  got 
some  rough  kind  of  education,  and 
he  also  probably  served  as  appren- 
tice in  his  father's  shop.  His  grand- 
father, Louis  Gress6,  liked  him,  and 
was    fond  of  taking    him  to    the 
theatre.    The  H6tel  de  Bourgogne, 
then  the  principal  theatre  in  Paris, 
was  close  to  his  father's  house,  and 
the  lad  was  taken  to  the  play  oflener 
than  his  £ftther   thought  good   for 
him.     It  was  in    1637   tha,t  Jean 
Poquelin    obtained    permission    to 
transfer  his  office  to  his  son;  but 
the  boy  had  become  weary  of  the 
business.    He  wished  to  be  educated, 
and  begged  his  grandfother  to  inter- 
cede for  him  that  he  might  leave  an 
occupation  that  was  distasteful  to 
him.    He    was    then    sent  to  the 
College    dej  Clermont,  and  there 
under  the  protection  of  the  Jesuits 
he    made    rapid    progress    in    his 
studies. 

At  the  College  de  Clermont, 
Poquelin  first  began  to  read  Terence, 
Plautus,  and  Lucretius.  Terence 
was  his  &yourite  author,  and  we 
are  told  that  he  selected  his  writings 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  com- 
position. He  made,  probably  at  this 
time,  a  translation  into  blank  verse 
of  different  parts  of  Lucretius, 
choosing  the  passages  that  pleased 
him  most.  Qrimarest,  ]Moliere's 
first  biographer,  who  wrote  in  1705, 
says  that  the  descriptive  pieces  were 
translated  into  verse,  and  the  philo- 
sophical passages  into  prose.  He 
goes  on  to  say,  speaking  of  the 
translation,  that  one  &y  when 
Moliere  ordered  his  maid-servant  to 
mend  his  wi^,  the  girl  took  one  of 
the  manuscript  sheets  for  curl 
papers,  and  that  Moliere,  when  he 


discovered  this,  flew  into  a  rage  and 
threw  the  rest  of  hia  translaikm 
into  the  fire.  This  has  done  very 
well  as  a  story  for  G-rimaresi,  but 
it  is  not  true.  Moliere*8  tranalatioit 
of  Lucretius,  and  seven  of  his  un- 
printed  comedies,  were,  after  hb 
death,  sold  by  his  widow  fiir  1,500 
livres  to  Thierry,  the  bookseller, 
who  in  1682  published  the  first 
complete  edition  of  the  great 
dramatist's  works.  Thierry  had 
wished  to  publish  the  different  frag- 
ments of  the  translation,  bnt  thought 
afterwards  that  they  were  too  strong 
in  their  bearing  against  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  He  therefore 
omitted  them.  A.11  that  remains 
to  us  now  of  Moliere's  tran^ilation 
of  Lucretius  is  the  speech  of  filiante, 
in  Act  ii.  sc.  5  of  the  Misanikrape^ 
commencing  by — 

L'amoar  pour  Tordinaire  est  p«a  £ut  i  en 

lois, 
Et  Ton  Toit  les  amants  vanter  tonjoon  lesr 

ehoix.* 

Young  Poquelin  left  Clermont  in 
1639,  and  then  went  to  Orleans  and 
read  philosophy  under  (lasaendL 
If  we  can  beUeve  the  results  told  to 
us  of  his  studies  he  must  have  ap- 
plied himself  to  his  work  with  a  sur- 
prising ardour,  or  the  tests  of  the 
work  of  the  students  of  those  days 
were  easier  than  they  are  now. 
Probably  the  latter  was  the  taith. 
Charles  Perrault  has  left  ns  an  ac- 
count of  how  he  took  his  law  degree 
at  Orleans  in  165 1.  He  and  two 
other  young  gentlemen  bethought 
themselves  one  evening  at  ten 
o'clock  that  they  would  there  and 
then  get  admitted  as  advocates. 
They  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the 
college,  and  made  known  their 
wishes  to  the  porter.  The  porter 
asked  them  if  they  had  their  money 
ready,  and  on  getting  a  satiafinctory 
answer  he  went  off  to  awaken  the 
doctors  whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  them.    Three  learned  pun- 
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4its  then  made  their  appearance,  all 
wearing  their  nightcaps  nnder  their 
black  square  legal  caps.  In  answer 
to  a  question  one  of  the  students 
answered :  *  Matrimonium  est  le- 
gitima  maris  et  fceminso  conjunctio 
individuam  vitao  consnetudinem 
continens/  The  doctors  then  took 
the  fees,  complimented  the  young 
men  upon  their  learnings  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  three  students 
were  admitted  as  advocates.  Poque- 
lin's  examination,  for  anjrthing  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  not  have 
been  harder  than  Charles  Perrault's. 
It  is  believed  that  he  took  his  de- 
gree and  was  admitted  as  an  advo- 
cate, or  as  we  should  say  called  to 
the  bar,  in  the  latter  half  of  1642. 

But  before  this  came  an  event  of 
which  mention  should  be  made. 
On  January  27,  1642,  Louis  XIII. 
started  from  Saint- G-ermain  for  the 
South  of  France,  and  he  did  not 
return  until  July  23  following.  In 
the  meantime  he  travelled  about  the 
province  of  Languedoc,  accompa- 
nied by  his  suite,  and  young  Poque- 
iin  followed  the  king  as  one  of  his 
dependants,  his  father  having  ob- 
tained for  him  the  succession  to  his 
office  of  tapissver-valeUdQ-Ghamhre 
d,a  Box, 

It  was  after  his  return  from  this 
journey  that  Poquelin  took  his  law 
tlegree  at  Orleans.  He  then  came 
to  Paris  and  tried  to  practise  law, 
but  he  had  no  success.  His  heart 
^?vas  elsewhere  engaged.  When  his 
.grand&ther  took  him  as  a  little  boy 
to  the  theatre  to  see  Ghkultier-Gar- 
^uille,  Gros-Guillaume,  and  Turlu- 
pin,  then  the  principal  force  actors, 
he  was  unconsciously  inspiring  him 
wth  a  love  for  the  profession  which 
he  afterwards  chose,  and  which 
nothing  could  make  him  abandon. 
When  Jean  Poquelin  first  knew  of 
his  son's  determination  to  leave  the 
honoarable  profession  of  the  law 
And  to  become  an  actor,  he  was 
much  grieved.  He  used  all  the 
means  in  his  power  to  dissuade 
him.    He  begged  his  friends  to  im- 


plore his  son  to  change  his  resolu- 
tion, authorising  them  to  say  that 
he  promised  to  buy  him  any  ap- 
pointment, provided  that  it  was  not 
beyond  his  means.  But  it  was  to 
no  purpose.  The  young  man  felt 
the  fire  that  was  in  him,  and  he 
could  not  and  would  not  quench  it. 
On  his  return  from  Orleans  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
theatres,  and  probably  took  lessons 
from  a  fomous  Italian  actor,  Tiberio 
Fiurelli,  popularly  known  as  Scara- 
mouche.  He  also  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  small  set  of  per- 
sons who,  like  himself,  wished  to 
set  up  a  theatre  and  play  before  the 
public.  In  January  1643  he  for- 
mally gave  up  all  idea  of  maintain- 
ing his  Other's  business,  and  appa- 
rently also  of  law  practice.  He 
abandoned  the  succession  to  the 
appointment  of  tapisaieT'ValeUde'' 
chambre  du  Boi^  which  his  father  had 
obtained  for  him  in  1637,  allowing 
it  to  pass  on  to  his  younger  brother 
Jean.  Afber  his  brother's  death, 
however,  in  1660,  he  again  secured 
the  appointment,  finding  that  it 
would  be  of  service  to  him.  Before 
the  end  of  1643  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  new  com- 
rades, the  enfarUa  defamiUe,  as  they 
were  called,had  bound  themselves  to- 
gether under  the  title  of  the  IlltutrA 
Theatre.  Amongst  the  actors  there 
were  four  belonging  to  one  family, 
Joseph,  Louis,  Madeleine,  and  Gene- 
vieve B6jard,  all  children  of  Joseph 
Bejard  and  Marie  Herve,  his  wife. 
At  first  they  acted  gratis,  but  very 
soon  afterwards  demanded  a  money 
payment.  As  professional  actors 
the  members  of  the  Ulustre  ThSdtre 
were  not  pecuniarily  successful. 
They  tried  their  fortune  in  three 
different  situations  in  Paris,  and 
were  unlucky  in  all  of  them.  Mo- 
li&re  (for  when  he  was  launched 
into  his  new  line  of  life  he  changed 
his  name  from  Poquelin  to  that 
by  which  the  world  now  knows 
him)  very  soon  came  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  head  of  the  little  troupe. 
He  was  not  only  their  director,  bat 
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I  also  responsible  for  their  debts. 
CoBseqneutly,  upon  two  occasions 
when  the  troupe  were  nnable  to 
jMkj  their  way,  ne  was  most  likely 
put  into  prison.  The  first  time  was 
because  the  actors  owed  Mcdtre 
Antoine  Fansser,  a  tallow  chandler, 
.I4X  livres,  and  the  second  tune  was 
for  150  livres,  due  to  one  Dubourg, 
a  linendraper.  At  leasfc,  he  was 
certainly  twice  condemned  to  impri- 
-sbnment;  but  at  the  utmost  not 
more  than  twelve  days  could  have 
passed  between  his  first  arrest  and 
his  final  ^release. 

After  this  the  Illusire  ThSdtre 
thought  they  had  better  try  what 
they  could  do  in  the  provinces.  It 
is  probable  that  they  continued  their 
performances  in  Paris  until  the  end 
of  1646,  and  that  they  started  on 
iti^ir  wanderings  early  in  1647. 
Speaking  of  this  time,  Le  Boulanger 
dfi  Chalussay,  in  his  Elomire  hypo- 
-coiidret  a  satirical  comedy  against 
•Moliere,  published  in  1670,  says  : 

Ii*on  nous  siffla  d'abord,  et,  malgr^  mon 

caquet, 
n  fallut  derechef  trousser  QOtre  paqnet. 
Piq^i  de  cet  afifront,  dont  s'^cbanffa  ma 

bile,  ^  - 

Nona  primes  la  oampagne,  ou  la  petite  ville, 
Admirant  les  talents  de  mon  petit  troupeau, 
Piotesta  mi  lie   fbis  que  rien  n'^tait  plus 

bean. 

Enfio,  dix  ans  entiers  coulirent  de  la  sorte, 
Maia^  au  bout  de  ce  temps,  la  troupe  fat  si 

forte, 
Qu^arec  raison   je  eras    ponToir,  dedans 

Paris, 
He    yengor   bautement  de  ses  sanglants 

mepris. 

Moliere's  little  band  of  actors,  we 
'B6e^  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
provincials;  and  on  one  occasion 
they  proved  themselves  so  strong 
'as  to  oulst  a'rival  troupe  who  had 
been  summdned  to  play  before  the 
Prince  de  Conti  at  his  ch&teku  near 
P6z0nas.  Theii^  prices  of  admission 
were  from  five  or  six  to  twelve  sous, 
er  from  twopence-halfjpenny  to  six- 
pence of  our  money. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  exactly 
tbe  wflmderings  of  the  little  £amily 


of  actors  through  the  proTincea 
during  tibe  next  eleren  or  twelve 
years.  We  know  that  Moliere 
was  at  Naates,  at  least  from  tbe 
23rd  to  the  26ih  of  ApriL  1 648.  He 
there  met  Charles  Dufreane,  the 
director  of  another  troupe,  who  pot 
himself  and  his  company  under 
Moliere^ef  guidance,  so  that  the  two 
tronpeb  coalesced  and  became  ooe. 
After  Nantes,  we  think  we  can  tnce 
Moliere  at  AgeH  in  February  1649, 
then  at  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  at 
Narbonno'  in  1649— 1650.  In  1652 
MoUece  i^aa  probably  at  Vienne,  in 
Dauphin^ ;  in  1653  he  certainly  was 
at  Lyons,  "and  the  Etourdij  his  ear- 
liest comedy  in  verse,  is  geneiallj 
believed'  ,to  have  been  first  played 
at  Lyons  in  1653,  ihoug-h  indeed  it 
is  very  possible  that  it  was  not 
played  until  1655.  At  the  end  of 
1654  we  find  Moliere  at  Montpellier, 
where  the  Prince  de  Conti  had  been 
sent  to  open  the  States.  In  1655 
Moliere  was  a  second  time  at  Lyon^, 
and  in  the  wibter  of  1655— 1656  lie 
was  again  playing  before  the  PVince 
de  Conti,  who  was  holding  tbe 
States  that  year  at  Pezenas.  About 
this  time  Moliere  had  an  offer  made 
to  him  of  the  post  of  secretary  to 
the  Prince  de  Conti.  He  wished 
to  appear  not  uncourteous  to  the 
Prince,  but  h&  could  not  leave  hie 
troupe.  'Ah,  gentlemen,'  said  be 
to  those  that  urg^d  him  to  accept 
the  <)fier,  *  we  ought  not  to  misplace 
ourselV^l^s.  If  I  can  believe  the  pub- 
lic opinion,  I  am  a  tolerable  author; 
but  I  might  make  a  bad  secretary. 
I  aniuse  the  Prince  by  the  pieces 
that  I  play  before  him,  and  I  should 
9kttoj  him  by  serious  work  badly 
done*  Dp  yon  think,  too,  that  a 
miitenthrope  such  as  I,  capricioiis 
evto^  if  you  like,  can  be  of  any  use 
to  a  ^grtot  oian  ?  My  ways  axe  not 
flexible '  enough  for  such  domea- 
ticityi  Andt  more  than  all  tbatr 
what  would  become  of  these  people 
that  have  come  with  me  finom  a» 
far?:,  I  should  reproach  myself  if 
I  w6]»  .'to  abandon  them.'    Aflsr 
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leaving,  the  Prince  he  wandered 
about,  playing   at   Narbonne  and 
at  Montpellier,  and  the  following 
year  we  know  that  he  was  at  B6- 
ziers,  for  it  was  there  towards  the 
end  of  1656  that  he  first  plajed  the 
Depii  Amour eva.     Moliere  seems  to 
have  stayed  at  Beziers  until  the 
early  part  of  1657,  and  from  there 
to  have  gone  again — the  third  time 
— to  Lyons.     Here  he  gave   two 
performances  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  on  February  19,  1657,  and  on 
June  II  following.     In  December 
of  the  same  year  we  find  him  at 
Avignon.     He  passed  the  carnival 
of   1658  at   Grenoble,  and  stayed 
there  until    after    Easter.      From 
Grenoble  he  went  to  Rouen,  where 
he  spent  the  summer.     Leaving  his 
troupe  behind  him  at  Eouen,  Mo- 
liere   made    different  journeys   to 
Pans,  and  through  the  influence  of 
the  Prince  de  Conti  gained  an  au- 
dience  of  Monsieur — the  king's  bro- 
ther.    Monsieur  was  very  gracious. 
He  promised  to  take  Moliere  and 
his  troupe  under  his  protection,  and 
to  give  three  hundred  livres  a  year 
pension  to  each  of  the  actors,  which 
pension,  however,  was  never  paid. 
Se  introduced  Moliere  to  the  king 
as  the  head  of  a  company  of  actors, 
and  at  length  the  great  comedian 
"was  gratified  by  being  allowed  to 
play  before  the  Court  on  October 
24,    1658.     The  performance  was 
held  in  a   large  room  used  as  a 
theatre  in  the  H6tel  du  Petit-Bour- 
bon.     Two    pieces    were    chosen, 
Comeille's  NicomMe  and  the  Boo- 
teur  Amoureux,  one  of  Moliere's  own 
early  farces.     The  success  obtained 
by  the  latter  play  was  perfect ;  and 
Moliere  was  at  once  authorised  to 
establish  himself  and  his  troupe  at 
the  Petit-Bourbon  theatre. 

The  apprenticeship  had  been  a 
long  and  an  arduous  one,  not  with- 
[>nt  its  joys  perhaps  as  well  as  its 
difBonlties.  The  troupe  went  about 
Erom  one  town  to  another  on  horse- 
back or  mulebaok,  two  gen^Vally 
sitting   on  each    beast.      Moliit«, 


however,  we  are  told,  as  director  of 
the  troupe,  was  allowed  an  entire 
animal  for  himself.  It  was  during 
one  of  th^se  journeys  that  he  is 
supposed  to  have  lost  his*,  valise 
with  some  of  his  early  farces.  The 
story  is  that  going  one  day  from 
Gignac  to  Montagnac  his  pack  be- 
came unfastened  and  dropped  from 
behind  the  saddle  of  his  horse. 
Moliere,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  hia 
loss,  turned  back  to  make  inquiries- 
after  his  luggage,  but  to  no  purpose;, 
it  was  gone.  Some  time  afterwards,, 
he  was  relating  the  event,  and 
said  :  *  Comment  voulez-vous  qu'il 
en  fut  autrement?  Je  partais  de 
Gignac,  j*6tais  devant  Brignac  et 
j'ailais  a  Montagnac  en  passant  par 
Lavagnac ;  au  milieu  de  tons  ces 
gnacs  ma  valise  ^tait  perdue.' 

That  Moliere  had  composed  se- 
veral farces  during  his  peregrina- 
tions before  he  came  to  Paris  is 
certain,  but  they  have  now  mostly 
been  lost.  Two,  however,  which 
fortunately  were  not  in  his  valise — 
La  Jalousie  du  BarbouilU  and  Le- 
Medecin  Volant — ^have  been  rescued, . 
and  since  1845  have  been  printed  in. 
complete  editions  of  his  works.  In 
many  of  these  early  farces  there  is 
the  same  story  or  the  same  intrigue 
as  we  find  in  some  of  his  lighter 
comedies.  Le  Fagoieux  became  Le 
Medecin  Malgre  Lux ;  a  scene  in 
Oorgihus  dans  le  Sac  was  afterwards 
put  into  Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin  ; 
and  La  Jalousie  du  Barbauille  was 
transformed  into  George  Dandin. 

We  have  seen  that  leave  was- 
given  to  Moliere  and  to  his  troupe- 
to  play  at  the  Petit-Bourbon  theatre ;, 
and  early  in  November  1658  they 
began  their  performances  with  Cor— 
neille's  tragedies;  but  without  much  ^ 
more  good  foiiune  than  they  had. 
met  with  in  Paris  years  before. 
Moliere  then  tried  his  own  two- 
comedies,  the  Eidurdif  and  iheDepit 
Amoureua.  These  two  plays  brought 
the  public  to  his  house,  and  the  suc^ 
cess  was  complete.:.  The  UtourdC 
is  certainly  the  best  comedy  that- 
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liad  then  been  written  in  the  French 
lang^nage,  and  it  is  easy  to  oonoeiTe 
the  excitement  of  ite  representation. 
It  is  altogether  a  oomedj  of  intrigue. 
Holiere  had  formed  his  play  very 
closely  npon  a  former  Italian 
'Comedy ;  the  plot  of  the  play  is  all 
Italian,  except  the  denoum^ ;  the 
detunmetU  is  Moliere's,  and  it  is  the 
worst  part  of  the  piece.  But  still 
the  pky  is  Moliere's  own,  and  could 
be  no  other's  than  his.  The  strata- 
gems of  Mascarille,  his  freshness 
•and  his  vigour,  startle  and  amaze 
one.  His  thorough  good  hnmour, 
and  his  anxiety  that  L61ie,  his 
master,  may  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  lovely  slave,  urge  him  on  to 
the  most  hazardous  enterprises.  He 
'devises  half-a-dozen  schemes  which 
all,  one  after  another,  are  in  a  fiur 
way  to  succeed,  nntil  the  blundering 
Awkwardness  of  Lelie  makes  them 
abortive.  He  persists,  nevertheless. 
His  love  of  adventure  is  like  the 
love  of  the  chase,  it  will  not  allow 
him  to  be  beaten.  He  not  only  has 
«ll  our  wishes,  but  he  makes  ns  as 
keen  after  the  pursuit  as  he  is  him- 
self, and  in  spite  of  his  roguery  he 
•fidrly  forces  out  of  us  his  own 
"^ords : 

Virat  Mascarillufl  fonrbam  imperatx>r. 

In  the  Depii  Anwureux  there  is  a 
mixture  of  intrigue  and  the  manners 
of  real  life,  but  the  intrigue  bears 
the  largest  proportion.  What  there 
is  of  character  in  the  play  is  inferior 
to  what  we  see  in  Moliere's  later 
works,  and  the  action  of  the  piece 
is  not  so  lively  nor  stirring  as  in  the 
Etov/rdi. 

These  two  plays  were  both  new 
to  Paris,  and  they  were  constantly 
performed  until  Easter,  1659.  Then 
occurred  some  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  troupe,  of  which 
two  deserve  special  mention — the 
entrance  of  La  Grange  and  of  Du 
Oroisy.  Du  Croisy  afterwards 
undertook  the  important  character 
of  Tartuffe,  and  La  Grange  became 
•the  jeune  premier  of    the  troupe. 


He  was  a  man  much  liked  snd 
esteemed  by  Moliere,  and  he  iiiKnr 
known  to  ns  by  his  &inoaa  Register, 
which  was  published  for  ihefimiiiBd 
by  theComedie  Fran^aise  in  JamuFf 
1876.     The  Register  as  now  pub. 
lished  contains  a  long   prefiitoT 
memoir  on  La  Crrange,  writtea  br 
M.  Thierry,  the  late  administntor 
of  the  Oom6die  Fran^aiBe.   Thisii 
a  work  of   little   interest  to  tb 
general  reader,  but  it  is  all  impor. 
tant    to  the   history  of  Moliere's 
theatre.     Indeed,  without  it  sach  a 
history    could     never    have  beea 
written.  Its  title  is  « JSajfewc/dafif. 
ceptes  et  des  Affairei  de  la  Gomik 
depuis    Paeques    de    Vamk  165a. 
Apartenant  an  S^  De  La  Gniige.' 
This  was  not  an  official  register. 
but  was  written  by  the  actor  for 
his  own  use   or    amusement    !• 
gives  us  the  days  on  which  Moliere  % 
theatre  was  open,  the  pieces  pkyei 
the  receipts  taken,  and  the  shan 
coming  to  each  actor  out  of  sack 
receipts.    It  also  teUs  us  in  the  sane 
way  what  representations  were  made 
before  the  Court,  and  what  wn 
the  performances  of  the  troupe  «s 
the  houses  of  the  grands  seignevn. 
Events  that  concerned  the  troupe 
are  recorded — ^such  as  the  king* 
saying  to  Moliere  that  he  wished 
that  the  troupe   should  hencefor- 
ward belong  to  him  instead  of  to 
his  brother,  and   promising  6,000 
livres  a  year  pension ;  the  interdic- 
tion of   the   Tartuffe,  and  cm- 
quently  the  journey  of  La  Grw^ 
and  La  Thorilliere  to  Lille,  whe« 
the  king  then  was— which  jowo^ 
cost  the  troupe   1,000  livres  {^"^ 
themisconductof  Racine  in  changin? 
suddenly  the  scene  on  which  his  Alf- 
andre  was  played,  a  matter  vhici 
greatly  stirred  the  mindsoftheactors 
of  those  days.     The  most  imporbw^ 
passages  of  the  Register  havealrewr 
been  quoted  by  M.  Taachereaa  and 
by  other  writers,  and  have  m 
since  ceased  to  be  new  to  theworii 
The  Precietises  Ridicules  was  m- 
Here's  next  play,  written  probiWy 
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in  1659,  and  a  tborongh  ezamuuu 
iion  of  this  piece  would  take  ns  far 
into  the  history  of  the  society  of 
the  time.     It  has  long  heen  a  matter 
of  dispute  as  to  whether  Moliere 
meant  to  satirise  the  affected  porism 
of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  or  to 
ridicule  the  manners  of  those  who 
imitated  it.     Vniichever  his  idea 
was,  the  attempt  was  a  bold  one. 
He  probably  intended  to  do  both — 
to  laagh  at  the  purists  and  at  their 
imitators,  but  to  make  the  latter  the 
general  butt  at  which  he  aimed  his 
shafls.    Moliere  wished  to  draw  an 
amusing  caricature  of  certain  people 
of  the  time ;  and  his  picture  being 
a  caricature  resembled  most  closely 
those  who  carried  on  the  affectation 
to  an  extreme.     The  defenders  of 
the  H6tel  maintain  that  the  title  of 
the  play  showed  that  Moliere  had 
no  intention  of  attacking  their  in- 
stitution.    They  urge  a  passage  in 
the  preface :    *  aussi  les  y^ritables 
pr^cieuses  auraient  tort  de  se  piquer, 
lorsqu'ou  joue  les  ridicules  qui  les 
imitent  mal.'     They  lay  stress  upon 
Madelon  and  Cathos  being  called 
'  deux  pecques  provinciales.'     And 
they  pretend  to  scorn  the  idea  that 
Moliere  could  have  meant  to  portray 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  and  her 
friends    under  the    guise    of   two 
iinder-bred  women  who  are  taken 
in  by  a  sham  marquis.   The  defence 
Tvonld  be  well  enough,  were  it  not 
that  the  same  persons  who  are  some- 
times strong  may  also  sometimes  be 
very  weak.     The  H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouillet had  its  period  of  decadence 
as  well  as  its  period  of  glory — or 
Tather  of  gloriiication.     Catherine 
de  Vivonne  was  married  in  the  year 
1 600  to  the  Marquis  de  RambouUlet, 
and  in  the  first  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury she  built  for  herself  a  large 
honse  known  as  the  H6tel  de  Ram- 
bouillet, where  the  reunions  used  to 
take  place.     The  court  life  was  little 
to  her  taste;  she  disliked  its  gal- 
lantry  and  its  licentiousness,  and 
she  wished  to  form  for  herself  her 
own    set  of   friends.     By  1625  or 


1630,  her  receptions  had  become^ 
&mous,  and  their  most  brilliant- 
days  lasted  until  1 645 .  In  that  year 
her  daughter,  the  celebrated  Julie- 
d'Angennes,  was  married  to  the 
Marquis  de  Montausier.  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  then  also  lost  her- 
son,  killed  at  Nordlingen,  and  as 
she  retired  from  the  world  the* 
society  began  to  wane.  Its  prestige- 
carried  it  on  for  some  years,  but  the- 
idai  was  gone.  The  affectation 
and  the  pedantry  increased,  and 
other  circles  sprang  up  trying  to 
model  themselves  upon  the  old 
H6tel.  Imitation  nearly  always 
springs  from  false  ideas  and  from 
l»d  taste,  and  the  imitators  did  not 
belie  their  nature  in  copying  what 
was  bad  instead  of  what  was  good. 
The  Fenune  Savante  says : 

Quand  sur  nne  persoDne  on  pretend  6» 

rAglep, 
Cest  par  les  beaux  c6t^s  qu'il  lui  faut  res- 

sembler. 

It  was  in  these  later  days  that  pre^ 
ciosite  became  the  mode,  and  that 
ladies  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  pre^ 
cieuse.  In  Madame  de  Rambouillet's 
time  the  tone  of  manners  had  been 
simpler,  though  more  severe.  Purity 
of  language  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion was  with  her  much  thought  of^ 
and  none  of  her  immediate  admirers 
would  have  used  the  adverbs  terrible^ 
meiitj  furteusementj  as  we  find  them 
employed  in  Moliere's  comedy. 

It  was  on  November  18,  1659,, 
that  the  Precieuses  Ridicules  was 
first  played  at  the  Hotel  du  Petit- 
Bourbon,  and  the  heau^mumde  of 
Paris  was  astonished  to  find  itself 
so  quizzed  and  made  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  town  by  one  hitherto 
known  only  as  the  author  of  two 
plays  in  which  the  interest  was 
merely  of  plot  or  incident.  Moliere 
himself  was  astonished  at  his  own 
success.  We  can  conceive  his  joy 
at  hearing  an  old  man  in  the  pit  of 
the  theatre  call  out,  *  Courage, 
Moliere  !  Voili  la  bonne  comedie ; ' 
and  we  can  imagine  his  heart  beat^ 
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ing  as  lie  says  to  himself,  *  I  need 
no  longer  study  Plantas  and  Terence, 
nor  gather  fragments  from  Me- 
nander ;  I  have  only  to  observe  the 
world.'  The  second  representation 
was  announced  for  Noyember  21 — 
for  then  the  theatres  used  to  play 
three  times  a  week  only — ^bnt  the 
anger  of  the  precieuses  and  of  their 
friends  had  been  roused,  and  the 
performance  was  interdicted.*  The 
interdiction,  however,  lasted  for  a 
few  days  only.  On  December  2 
the  piece  reappeared,  and  during 
•the  next  two  years  it  had  fifty-three 
representations ! 

The  success  of  a  new  author  is  at 
first  welcomed,  but  as  his  triumph 
increases  he  often  finds  that  beside 
the  friends  who  are  willing  to  greet 
him  arise  critics  who  spare  no  pains 
to  disparage  his  work.  Satire,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  cautious 
satirist,  is  apt  to  be  as  injurious  to 
its  author  as  to  its  victim.  Moliere, 
hailed  with  delight  as  he  was  by  the 
theatre-going  townspeople,  became 
odious  to  the  class  whose  follies  he 
had  just  exposed.  He  attacked 
also  his  rivals,  the  actors  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogae,  and  hence 
arose  another  quarrel,  which  a  few 
years  later  became  dangerous  to 
him. 

Moliere's  next  play,  Sganarelle, 
ou  Le  Cocu  Iniaginairej  was  nearly 
as  great  a  success  as  the  Precieuses 
Bidictdes.  Then  came  Don  Oarcie 
de  Navarrey  ou  Le  Prince  JalouXy  a 
failure,  and  the  most  complete 
failure  that  he  ever  incurred.  He 
had  here  been  ambitious,  and  wished 
to  paint  kings  and  queens  with 
royal  desires  and  royal  passions. 
His  troupe  had  been  made  to  leave 
the  Petit-Bourbon  in  October  1660, 
and  go  to  the  Palais  Royal.  They 
commenced  their  performances  there 
on  January  24,  1661,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  was  first  performed  the 
nnlucky  Don  Oarcie  de  Navarre,  It 
is  certain  that  Moliere  had  attached 
much  importance  to  this  play,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  play 


was  hissed  off  the  stage.  A(icr 
seven  representations  it  was  wiiii. 
drawn;  and  nearly  three  yean  W 
it  was  again  tried  and  then  pe. 
formed  twice  only. 

After  Don  Oarcie  Molieiebroigiit 
out  L'Ecole  des  Maris  aod  bt 
Fdcheux — ^both  of  which  were  sws 
cessful,  but  I  have  hardly  space 
here  to  record  more  than  tbeb  soe- 


We  must  now  come  to  Moliere's 
marriage  with  Armande  Bejini 
Till  M.  Beffara,  in  1821,  published 
his  pamphlet,  Dissertatum  lur 
Moliere,  it  was  supposed  Ik: 
Armande  was  the  daughter  of  )L- 
deleine  Bdjard  and  the  Ck>mte  de 
Modene — of  that  Madeleine,  vb 
with  her  two  brothers  and  her  sister 
Genevieve  had  belonged  to  the 
troupe  who  accompanied  Moliere 
through  the  provinces.  As  Made- 
leine  had  been  supposed  to  be  tk 
poet's  mistress,  hence  had  arigec 
some  bitter  scandal.  But  M.  M 
fara's  pamphlet,  and  M.  Soolies 
book,  RecJierches  sur  Moliere  ef  «v 
sa  FamiUe,  have  set  the  matter  tt 
rest,  and  have  proved  that  Armaode 
was  the  legitimate  daughter  ot 
Joseph  B6jard  and  Marie  Hervi. 
And  M.  Soulie  is  of  opinion  thai 
Armande  was  bom  towards  the 
end  of  1642,  or  during  the  earlj 
part  of  1643.  Moliere  and  st 
were  married  on  February  20, 166:. 
and  during  the  remaining  eleven 
years  of  his  life  it  would  seem  as 
if  she  did  all  that  she  could  to  make 
him  unhappy.  She  was  both  ex- 
travagant and  vain,  she  was  a  heart- 
less coquette,  and  she  was  more 
than  once  unfaithful  to  her  husband. 
All  this  we  know,  and  manj  other 
of  his  married  troubles ;  and  we 
know  also  that  he  was  still  foolishly 
fond  of  her.  Some  of  us  maj  re- 
member the  lines  in  the  Jfe?*- 
(hrojpe  : 
J*ai  beau  voir  les  difauta,  et  j'ai  bfaal'fS 

blimer, 
En  d^pit  qn*on  en  ait,  elle  ae  fait  ainer. 

And  also : 
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St  quoii^iie  avec  ardenr  je  Tauille  vons  hair, 
!'iou7^-je  an  coear  en  moi    toat  pr6t  k 
m'oWir? 

t  is  Impossible  not  to  believe  that 
UcestO'  and  tielimene  were  nncon- 
icioas  portraits  of  the  poet  himself 
knd  of  his  wife.     He  had  tried  to 
ive  apart  from  her,  seeing  her  only 
kt  the  theatre^for  after  her  mar- 
'iage  she  became  one  of  the  troape 
—but  no  real  separation  took  place, 
le  was  nnwilling  to  make  pnblio 
he  quarrel   between  himself  and 
lis  wife,  and  except  when  he  was 
kt  Aateuil,  where  he  had  taken  an 
bpartment,  they  both  lived  in  the 
lame  house  in   Paris,    he    in  his 
•ooms,  and  she  in  hers.     With  a 
nan  of  Moliere's  loving  nature,  it 
vas  impossible  but  that  his  home 
ihould  have  been  very  wretched. 
Irm.ande  was  pretty,  and  her  man- 
lers   were  fascinating.     Her  por- 
trait, we  are  told,  is  traced  in  the 
linth  scene  of  the  third  act  of  the 
Bourgeois     Gent'dhomme\     and     if 
Moliere  here  pictured  himself  in  the 
igure  of  C16onte,  it  is  not  difficult 
:o  conceive  the  kind  of  life  he  and 
lis   wife  led  together.      Unfortu- 
lately  he  could  not  carry  out  the 
nagnanimous  resolutions    that  at 
;he  end  of  the  scene  he  proposes  to 
limself.     By  his  wife  Moliere  had 
;wo  sons  and  one  daughter.     The 
iwo  boys  died  quite  in  their  infancy. 
The   girl,    Esprit-Madeleine,    born 
n  1665,  lived;  and  in  1705,  after 
ler  mother's  death,  married  a  M. 
ie  Montalant.     They,  however,  had 
10  children. 

The  Ecoh  des  Femmes,  first 
3layed  on  December  26,  1662,  re- 
}aires  to  be  looked  at,  not  only 
sritically  as  a  play  and  a  poem,  but 
norally,  as  teaching  a  new  doctrine. 
[t  was  a  complement  to  the  Ecole 
lea  MariSy  and  the  two  comedies 
}how  the  broad  and  liberal  ideas  of 
Vfoliere  as  to  the  bringing  up  of 
jcirls,  and  denounce  the  folly  of  those 
vho  would  watch  over  them  as  they 
vould  guard  a  dog  who  had  a  pro- 
pensity to  steal.   In  the  seventeenth 


century,  as  at  present,  good  conduct 
on  the  part  of  ^rls  could  not  be 
insured  by  lockmg  them  np,  nor 
by  keeping  them  in  ignorance ;  and 
Moliere  knew  then,  though  others 
around  him  probably  did  not,  that 
they  could  be  made  neither  virtuous 
nor  happy   by  being  taken  from 
their  nnrseries  and  made  to  marry 
middle-aged  men  whom  they  had 
never* seen.     Isabelle  finds  means  to 
escape  from  her  keeper,  and  Agnes 
has    wit  enough    of   her  own  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  her  jealous 
tyrant.     But  in  all  this  MoU^re  was 
too  far  in  advance  of  his  age  for 
his  own  comfort,  and  the  success  of 
the  Ecoh  des  Femmes  produced  a 
host  of  captious  critics  who  were 
as  incapable  of  judging  the  piece 
critically  as  they  were  of   under- 
standing it   morally.      Fault  was 
found  with  the  play  because  the 
scene  was  laid  in  an  open  street. 
It  was  said  that  too  much  of  th& 
story  was  told  in  narrative.     Ob- 
jection was    taken  to  Arnolphe's 
sudden  generosity  in  lending  his 
purse  to  Horace,  the  young  rival  of 
whom  he  was  unconscious.     Ladies 
cried  out  against  the  indecencies  of 
the  play ;  and  the  men  said  to  each 
other,  ridiculing  the  supposed  igno- 
rance of  Agnes,  *  Tarte  a  la  creme.* 
'  Y  a-t-il  assez  de  pommes  en  Nor- 
mandie  pour  tarte  a  la  creme  ? '  Such 
were  some  of  the  ingenious  judg- 
ments  passed  upon  the  new  work. 
Blame  of  a  more  serious  kind  was 
also  cast  upon  the  poet.     M.  Bazin 
in  his  Notes  Historiqiies  sur  la  Vie 
de  Moliere  remarks  that  from  the 
first  representation  of  the  Ecole  des 
Femnies  dates  the  hostility  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  the  devout  people 
towards    Moli&re.       The     boilmg 
caldrons,     with    which     Arnolphe 
threatens    Agnes    should    she    be 
naughty,  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
lily  that  he  promises  to  her  soul  if 
she  be  good,  and  the  ten  maximes  du 
mariage  which  he  makes  her  read, 
seemed  to  these  people  as  though 
the  writer  was  too  closely  imitating 
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upon  tbe  stage  the  work  of  the 
priest,  and  too  nearly  following  the 
Jangnage  of  the  catechism  and  the 
confessional. 

On  the  ist  of  June,  1663,  Moliere 
answered  his  detractors  by  the 
Critique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes,  a 
little  sketch  in  one  act  in  prose,  in 
which  with  admirable  tact  and  in- 
finite hnmour  he  showed  np  the 
follies  of  those  who  sneered  at  him, 
and  defended  his  play  against  both 
the  silly  and  the  hostile  criticisms. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  this 
little  comedy  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  read  it. 
Moliere  here  shows  himself  a  dra- 
matist as  strongly  as  in  any  of  his 
greater  plays.  The  scene  takes 
place  in  a  lady's  drawing-room, 
where  half-a-dozen  people  are  dis- 
enssing  the  Ecole  des  Femmes^  and 
the  whole  action  of  the  play  con- 
sists in  the  qnestionings  and  the 
replies.  The  opinions  of  each,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
given  and  taken,  show  distmctly 
the  indiyiduality  of  each  personage, 
and  form  a  wonderful  exposition  of 
dramatic  art. 

Then  came  the  great  battle  be- 
tween Moliere  and  the  H6tel  de 
Bonrgogne,  the  rival  theatre.  An 
amusing  and  an  instructive  chapter 
of  the  quarrels  of  authors  might  be 
made  out  of  the  plays  consequent 
upon  the  Ecole  des  Femmes.  One 
Boursault  thought  that  he  recog- 
nised himself  as  Lycidas  in  Mo- 
liere*6  Critique,  and  he  replied  by  Le 
Portrait  du  Peintre,  ou  la  Conire^ 
Critique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes,  per- 
formed at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
in  the  autumn  of  1663.  Moliere 
answered  sharply  by  the  Impromptu 
de  Versailles,  satirisiug  the  absurd 
declamation  of  the  actors  of  the 
H6tel  de  Bourgogne.  Other  pieces 
followed  quickly  from  the  opposite 
side,  attacking  Moliere  and  his  play. 
Their  merit  is  small,  but  historically 
they  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
tone  of  thought  at  the  time,  and  the 
struggles  with  which  Moliere  had 


to  contend.  Ordinary  critidBm  Mo- 
liere well  knew  how  to  bear.  He 
had  both  eujoyed  and  profited  byi:; 
but  his  opponents  trying  to  put 
him  down  on  the  score  of  irreligict. 
was  felt  by  him  to  have  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  criticism,  and  b 
was  enraged.  A  few  days  after  tbe 
appearance  of  the  Ecole  des  Fmirn^, 
while  protestations  were  being  made, 
and  abuse  scattered  here  and  there, 
Boileau,  then  a  young  man,  ^note 
and  sent  to  its  author  his  Staicti  u 
M,  Moliere,  As  these  stanzas  con- 
tain some  graceful  lines,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  quote  the  following : 

£n  Tain  mille  jaloux  espiits, 
Moliere,  osent  avec  m^pris 
Ceusurer  ton  plus  bel  ouTiage: 
8a  charmante  naiyet^ 
S  en  XA  pour  jamais,  d'ige  en  ige, 
Dirertir  la  postirit^ 

Laisse  gronder  tea  enrienx : 
lis  ont  beau  crier  en  toofi  lieizx 
Qu'en  Tain  tu  cL&in^cfr  Ji  mY>^i^' 
Que  tea  Ten  n'ont  rien  de  plaiunt: 
Si  tu  saTais  nn  pen  moins  plain 
Tu  ne  leur  d^plairaia  pu  tant. 

In  JDon  Juan  we  have  a  ddinea- 
tion  of  character  of  which  Tarhp 
was  the  counterpart.  Sganareile. 
Don  Juan's  valet,  horror-fitrock 
with  the  enormities  of  his  ma&ter  9 
wickednesses,  exclaims,  '  Un  gncd 
seigneur  m^chant  homme  est  uce 
temble  chose.'  This  is  the  ktj. 
note  to  a  great  part  of  the  plaj. 
Sganareile,  a  poor  cowardly  crealTire 
enough  himself,  and  not  endowed 
with  any  precise  notions  of  rigbt 
and  wrong,  has  certain  instinctiTc 
ideas  of  a  man's  duties,  and  of  vhx 
he  ought  to  believe.  Don  Juan  u 
cast  in  a  stronger  mould.  He  bt- 
lieves,  or  affects  to  belicTe,  in 
nothing — neither  in  God,  nor  it 
man,  nor  in  devil.  He  lives  simply 
to  enjoy  himself,  and  is  not  turned 
from  liis  purpose  by  any  wretched- 
ness  that  he  may  cause  to  others. 
In  the  Tartuffef  instead  of  a  simple 
villain  we  have  an  equally  viUainoiu 
hypocrite;  instead  of  the  open- 
handed  ruffian  we  have  the  Ijing 
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knave,   the  pretender  to  devont- 
ness. 

Moliere,  as  has  been  said,  first 
roused  the  anser  of  the  olergy 
against  him  by  Amolphe  preaching 
to  Agnes  in  the  IBcole  des  Femmes ; 
but  the  clerical  anger  then  was  as 
nothing  to  that  caused  by  Tartuffe. 
In  tracing  the  history  of  a  people, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  the 
sentiments  of  the  masses.  Except 
in  very  extraordinanr  times,  the 
feelings  of  the  middle  classes  are 
unknown  to  us,  and  each  man  can 
only  form  his  own  opinion  from  the 
observations  he  himself  is  able  to 
make.  What  were  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  French  people  at 
this  time,  we  can  hardly  tell ;  there 
must  have  been  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  priests,  or  Moliere's 
play  would  hardly  have  become  the 
mark  for  so  much  religious  persecu- 
tion. The  Tartuffe  had  been  inter- 
dicted for  five  years,  and  then  at 
length,  by  the  king's  express  per- 
mission, was  allowed  to  be  repro- 
duced on  the  stage.  Even  then  the 
clergy  took  Tartuffe  to  be  an  attack 
upon  themselves  personally.  They 
could  not  but  believe  that  as  Mo- 
liere had  ridiculed  other  orders  of 
men,  he  xlow  meant  to  attack  them, 
and  they  consequently  spared  no 
exertions  to  excite  anger  against 
him  and  against  his  play.  Besides 
the  clerg-y  there  were  those  who 
fancied  t^hemselves  in  the  position 
of  Orgon,  and  imagined  that  they 
were  the  dupes  at  whom  ridicule 
was  pointed.  But  Moliere,  we  may 
suppose,  was  not  at  enmity  with  any 
special  class.  When  he  saw  a  man 
going  about  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth, 
whether  as  a  quack  doctor  or  as  a 
religious  hypocrite,  at  that  man  he 
let  loose  the  shafts  of  his  satire. 

There  were  none  that  Moliere 
ridiculed  so  often  as  he  did  the  doc- 
tors. He  first  satirises  them  in  one 
of  his  early  farces,  the  Medecm 
Volant,  and  his  later  plays,  the 
Amour  Medecin^  the  Medecin  MalgrS 
Jjui,  and  the  Malade  Imaginaire,  are 
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specially  directed  against  them. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  once 
that  a  physician  is  a  man  that  one 
pays  to  talk  nonsense  to  the  sick 
person  until  nature  shall  have  cured 
xum  or  the  remedies  shall  have 
killed  him.  There  was  at  that  time 
much  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
these  men  that  made  them  gro- 
tesque. The^  always  wore  a  long 
robe  and  a  high  hat,  and  they  rode 
about  from  one  part  of  Paris  to 
another  on  a  mule.  Their  language 
was  for  the  most  part  so  firamed 
that  their  words  were  unintelligible 
to  the  uneducated,  and  they  fre- 
quently used  Latin  words  to  express 
to  the  patient  the  nature  of  his 
malady.  Moliere  himself  was  deli- 
cate in  health  and  quick  of  temper ; 
and  it  may  be  thought  that  in  his 
attacks  upon  the  doctors  he  was 
avenging  some  affiront  or  injury 
done  to  himself.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this. 

His  mother  had  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  and  he,  the  eldest  of 
her  children,  and  the  one  who  lived 
the  longest,  was  much  troubled  by 
the  weakness  of  his  chest.  His 
Mends  had  wished  him  to  give  up 
acting  ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
Boileau  said  to  him  one  day,  '  Your 
health  is  gradually  getting  weaker. 
The  profession  of  an  actor  is  killing 
you.  Why  do  you  not  give  it  up  r 
*  Alas  !  it  is  a  point  of  honour  for 
me,'  replied  Moliere.  'And  what 
point  of  honour  can  it  be  for  yon,* 
said  Boileau,  'to  smear  your  face 
with  Sganarelle's  moustache,  and 
to  come  on  the  stage  to  be 
beaten  with  a  stick?  That  is  a 
nice  point  of  honour  for  a  philo- 
sopher, as  you  are.' 

MoUere's  boldest  attack  upon  the 
doctors  was  in  the  Amour  Medecin , 
a  little  comedy  in  one  act  in  which 
four  of  the  court  physicians  were 
openly  ridiculed ;  and  this  play  was 
performed  at  Versailles  before  the 
king,  who,  we  are  told,  was  much 
amused  by  it.  In  the  Mariage  Force 
he  has  satirised  two  pedant  doctors, 
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Panctace  and  Marphnrins.  These 
men  are  both  made  ludicrous  by 
their  extravagant  would-be  snbtle- 
ties.  They  mistake  all  the  lessons 
of  philosophy,  and  nse  words  and 
ai*giiments  in  a  counter  sense.  The 
sitnation  is  made  the  more  comic 
by  their  being  consulted  by 
Sganarelle  as  to  whether  he  would 
do  well  to  marry. 

Here  let  us  note,  that  in  forming 
our  estimate  of  Moliere's  works  we 
should  remember  that  he  thought 
much  more  of  the  effect  his  plays 
produced  on  the  stage  than  of  their 
literary  value  when  printed — as, 
indeed,  did  Shakespeare  and  our 
older  English  dramatists.  As  chief 
actor  and  principal  manager  of  his 
theatre,  it  was  more  important  for 
him  to  fill  his  house  than  to  pre- 
pare editions  of  his  works  for  people 
to  read  after  his  death — in  respect 
to  which  he  was  probably  very  in- 
different. 

The  Miaanihrope  is  usually  re- 
garded as  Moli^re's  greatest  work, 
though  the  Tartuffe  is  perhaps  more 
generally  popular  in  France.  The 
idea  of  the  Tartuffe  is  more  daring, 
and  the  outward  action  of  the  play 
is  strongier  than  in  the  Misatithrope ; 
whilst  in  the  latter  comedy  we  have 
a  more  highly  finished  picture  of 
life  and  manners.  In  thiis  play  the 
development  is  altogether  of  mind 
an  J  pure  intelligence.  The  thoughts 
of  the  personages,  which  require  no 
customary  stage  movement  for  their 
elucidation,  are  so  presented  to  us 
that  they  reveal  the  intention  of  the 
author  without  any  scenic  effort. 
Alceste,  a  man  of  high  principles 
and  of  stem  probity,  annoyed  by  the 
flattering  usages  of  the  world,  be- 
comes unsociable  and  churlish  to  his 
friends,  and  he  is  further  tormented 
by  the  coquetry  of  his  mistress, 
Gelimene.  She  is  an  artful  woman, 
who  knows  how  to  draw  herself  out 
of  a  difficult  situation,  and  to  make 
the  fault  appear  to  rest  with  her 
lover.  Alceste  cannot  leave  her. 
In  spite  of  himself,  he  is  drawn  to 


her  by  irresistible  force.  He  knows 
her  failings,  and  he  imagines  thai 
no  one  sees  them  so  plainly,  or 
condenms  them  so  strongly,  as  he 
does,  but  he  hopes  that  in  time  his 
love  for  her  may  conquer  her 
coquetry.  And  when  Areinoe  up- 
braids Gelimene,  he  turns  with  awful 
severity  upon  her — 

.  .  .  Laissez-moi,  madame,  jeTous^'iie, 
Vider  mes  int^r^ts  moi-m^e  la-desEu. 
Et    ne  Tons  charges  point  de  ces  »jb 
superfluf. 

He  will  not  suffer  another  womu 
to  reproach  his  mistress.  If  sbedo^ 
not  regard  his  pleasure,  she  shall  ost 
be  reproved  by  another.  It  has 
been  thought  that  for  Alceste  Mo- 
Here  had  taken  the  Dnc  de  Moa- 
tausier  as  a  model,  and  diferent 
conjectures  were  made  as  to  the 
original  of  Gelimene,  Madame  de 
Longueville  among  others  hanog 
been  named.  But  in  spite  of  some 
contemporary  authorities  and  whis- 
perings, I  do  not  think  we  are 
warranted  in  believing  this,  i 
misanthrope  who  should  make  him. 
self  ridiculous  by  an  overstwoDed 
love  of  truth  was  not  a  new  cha- 
racter in  the  world  peculiar  to  1 
de  Montausier;  and  there  were 
other  women  who  had  their  tnuBS 
of  admirers,  and  who  were  fond  of 
soft  slander,  before  Madame  de 
Longueville.  But  what  we  know 
of  Moliere's  nature — strong,  afec- 
tionate,  unselfish,  and  apt  to  be 
irritable — and  of  his  wife's  condnet 
and  temperament,  resemhle  too 
closely  the  picture  drawn  in  the 
Misanthrope  to  allow  us  to  doabt 
that  the  poet  was  here  descnlfflg. 
either  consciously  or  unconscioosly. 
much  of  his  own  troubles  and 
sorrows.  His  marriage  with  Ar- 
mando B^jard,  rather  more  than 
four  years  before,  had  been  nnfoita- 
nate  to  both  of  them.  They  were 
not  suited  one  to  another,  and  he 
suffered  cruelly  because  of  her  io- 
difference  to  him.  We  should  he 
wrong  to  imagine  that  MoHei* 
wished  to  expose  his  domestic  c^ 
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i^ls,  or  to  publish  his  wife's  folly. 
He  wanted  a  subject  for  a  comedy, 
and  from  a  full  heart  bis  mouth 
spoke. 

We  cannot^  however,  say  that 
Moliere  has  never  ridiculed  people 
intentionally  on  the  stage.  In  the 
Impromphi  de  Veraatlles  he  men- 
tioned Boursault  by  his  name ;  in 
the  Amour  Mededn  he  satirised  four 
of  the  court  physicians;  and  the 
Abb^  Cotin  and  Manage,  two 
pedants  of  the  day,  were  known 
all  through  Paris  as  Trissotin  and 
Yadius  in  the  F&nvmes  Savantea. 
Manage  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
appear  troubled  about  the  matter  ; 
but  Cotin,  upon  whom  the  ridicule 
was  thrown  more  heavily,  showed 
himnelf  to  be  much  mortified.  Co- 
tin's  bad  verses  had  been  satirised 
some  years  previously  by  Boileau, 
and  he  had  replied  very  unbecom- 
ingly in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Despre- 
atue,  ou  la  Satire  dea  Satires,  join- 
ing Moliere  under  the  name  of 
Turlupin  most  uimecessarily  in  his 
censure. 

Despr^aux,    sans    argent,    crott6    jusqu'a 

r^chine, 
S^en  va  cheicher  son  pain  de  cuisine  en 

cuisine. 
Son  Turlupin  rassiste,  et,  jonant  de  aon 

nez, 
Chez   le    sot  campagnard  gagne  de  bons 

diners. 

Moliere  was  unquestionably  wrong 
in  the  way  in  which  he  revenged 
himself  upon  the  poor  abb^  ;  Cotin's 
satire  had  appeared  in  1666,  and 
the  Femmes  Savantes  was  not  played 
until  1672.  Shortly  after  Cotin's 
death  the  following  epigram  l^as 
handed  about  from  mouth  to 
month : 

SaT62*ToaB  en  qnoi  Cotin 
Diff&re  de  Trissotin  ? 
Cotin  a  fini  ses  jours, 
Trissotin  yiyra  toujours. 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  point 
wbetKer  the  Misanthrope,  when  it 
first  cajne  out,  succeeded  on  the 
stage,  or  whether  it  was  coldly  re- 
ceived.    If  we  compare  the  num. 


her  of  performances  and  the  re- 
ceipts taken  during  the  early  re< 
presentations  of  this  piece  wil^ 
other  plays  of  Moliere,  we  shall  see 
that  it  was  fear  from  having  the 
success  that  some  writers  have 
attributed  to  it.  On  the  first  four 
nights  the  sums  taken  were  &irly 
gcvDd,  but  the  receipts  for  the 
seventeen  others  were,  on  the  wholOi 
below  the  average  of  those  taken 
at  the  Palais  Boyal  theatre ;  and  in 
after  representi^tions  during  Mo- 
Here's  lifetime  we  find  only  one 
instance  of  the  Misanthrope  having 
made  a  high  receipt. 

What  seems  to  us  now  more 
astonishing  than  the  small  success 
of  the  Misanthrope  is  the  failure  of 
the  Avare.  This  play  did  not  fall 
dead  so  completely  as  Don  Garcie 
de  Navarre,  but  after  nine  perform- 
ances, with  a  fair  receipt  only  on 
the  first  night,  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  was  only  played  again 
casually.  La  Harpe,  in  one  respect, 
has  strangely  misunderstood  the 
Avare.  He  says,  'If  Moliere  did 
not  versify  the  Avare,  it  was  because 
he  had  not  the  time  to  do  so.'  Now, 
of  all  Moliere's  plays  in  prose,  the 
Avare  undoubtedly  stands  the  high- 
est; and  there  is  no  other  that 
shows  the  same  care  in  execution, 
or  so  much  thought  in  the  working 
out  of  the  incidents  and  the  charac- 
ters. It  was  manifestly  Moliere*s 
intention  to  use  the  natural  and 
everyday  language  of  the  people  to 
give  better  enect  to  the  comic  side 
of  the  meanness  of  Harpagon — to 
show  the  miser,  forced  from  his 
position  to  keep  a  carriage  and 
horses,  but  feeding  the  horses  as 
poorly  as  possible;  his  having  to 
entertain  a  party  at  supper,  but 
striving  to  arrange  that  his  guests 
should  not  eat  and  drink  much; 
and  to  point  out  that  his  dislike  to 
giving  anything  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  say,  *  je  vous  donne,' 
but,  *je  vous  pr6te,  le  bon  jour.' 
F^nelon,  too,  in  his  letter  on  JBlO' 
quencef  addressed  to  the  Academy, 
302 
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has  expreased  liimBelf  in  veiy 
Birong  terms  aMinat  Mo1iere*8  style. 
'Though  Moliere  thinks  well,  he 
often  writes  badly.  He  nses  the 
most  forced  and  the  least  natural 
phrases.  Terence  says  in  four  words 
withthemost  elegant  simplicity  what 
Moliere  says  with  endless  metaphors, 
approaching  very  nearly  to  non- 
sense. I  like  his  prose  mnch  better 
than  his  poetry;  for  instance,  the 
Avojre  is  less  badly  written  than  his 
plays  in  verse.  .  .  .  Bnt  in  speaking 
generally,  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
his  prose  as  well  as  in  his  poetiy  he 
does  not  write  simply  enough  to 
express  all  the  phases  of  passion.* 

Moliere's  verses  are  graceful  and 
often  natural  —  they  are  always 
characteristic  and  are  rarely  am- 
biguous. He  is  not  magniloquent 
as  Gomeille,  not  ri^d  and  correct 
as  Boileau,  nor  euphonious  as  Ra- 
cine. Among  the  five  contempo- 
rary poets,  La  Fontaine  and  Moliere 
offer,  perhaps,  the  greatest  resem- 
blance in  that  easy  grace  of  language 
which  \s  given  by  nature  rather 
than  acquired  by  study.  Bom  with- 
in a  year  of  each  other,  they  both 
lived  in  an  age  of  transition  as 
regards  style,  and  the  change  may 
be  noticed  in  Moliere,  if  we  contrast 
his  earliest  and  his  latest  comedies 
in  verse.  Without  going  back  to 
the  Etourdi,  which  has  a  charm  in 
the  vivacity  and  freshness  of  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  itself,  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  us  the  difference 
between  the  plain  and  downright 
style  of  the  Ecole  des  Maris,  and  the 
polished  elegance  of  the  Femmes 
8a/vanie8.  And,  indeed,  the  change 
is  observable  during  the  process.  In 
the  Tariuffe  the  diction  is  smoother 
and  more  equable,  and  the  language 
is  stronger  than  in  the  Ecole  des 
Maris ;  and  in  the  Femmes  Sava/nies 
there  is  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  a 
mellowness  of  tone  that  we  do  not 
find  even  in  the  Misanthrope. 

I  would  perhaps  place  the  i^emwe* 
Savantes  the  first  of  all  Moliere's 
plays  for  the  truthful  and  fine  de- 


lineation of  character,  though  rk  is 
not  equal  to  the  Mi§anikrope  in 
strength  of  design.  Moliere  bs 
here  partly  chosen  the  aame  subject 
for  his  piece  as  he  had  tak»i  tiiir. 
teen  years  before  for  the  Predeusa 
EidietdeSj  his  first  comedy  of  man. 
neis.  It  was  then  his  intentioa  to 
ridicule  those  who  sought  to  affect 
the  manners  and  the  language  of  tb 
heau-monde.  In  the  Femmes  Satamia 
the  tone  is  more  elevated;  there  is 
a  grace  and  a  dignity  tkrouglioiit 
the  play  that  would  have  bem  out 
of  place  in  the  early  comedy .  Fhila- 
minte,  B61ise,  and  Armande  have 
higher  aspirations  than  Cathos  sod 
Madelon.  They  seek  erudition  ami 
literary  culture,  though  they  are  he 
from  distinguishing  between  sense 
and  nonsense.  Trissotin's  bad  venes 
appear  to  them  as  graoefhl  aa  Mas- 
carille's  ludicrous  impromptu  did 
to  the  Precieuses;  and  the  Femmes 
Savantes  were  as  well  pleaee^witk 
the  acquaintance  of  a  man  vdio 
knew  Ghreek  as  Madelon  and  Cathos 
were  with  that  of  an  officer  covered 
with  wounds. 

In  judging  Moliere  and  his  pls^ 
when  recognising  his  keoi  sense  d 
the  ridiculous  and  the  fin^gifiiy^  of 
his  humour,  we  cannot  help  boi^ 
struck  also  hj  the  absence  of  wit 
Moliere  and  ^aumarchais  in  this 
respect  present  a  curious  contrast, 
Beaumarchais,  and  Voltaire  also, 
neither  of  them  deep-natnred  men, 
were  both  witly.  Moliere's  nature 
was  too  earnest  and  sympathetic  for 
wit.  He  could  hardly  find  place 
for  wit  in  such  expressions  as  he 
used,  and  we  rarely  see  it  in  his 
comedies. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of 
his  acting,  given  shortly  after  his 
death  by  a  contemporary  writer: 
'  The  ancients  never  had  an  actor 
equal  to  him  whose  death  we  sit 
now  lamenting;  and  Boscius,  the 
famous  comedian  of  antiquity,  would 
have  yielded  to  him  the  first  place 
if  he  had  lived  in  his  time.  And 
he  justly  deserves  this  praise.    He 
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was  an  actor  all  over  from  head  to 
foot :  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  several 
voices.  EveTyihing  spoke  in  him ; 
and  by  a  step,  by  a  smile,  by  a  wink 
of  the  eye,  by  a  movement  of  the 
head,  he  made  one  imagine  more 
than  the  greatest  talker  wonld  have 
done  in  an  honr.'  The  most  graphic 
word-portrait  that  we  have  of  Mo- 
liere  was  written  by  Mademoiselle 
Poisson,  the'  daughter  of  an  actor 
contemporary  with  Moliere:  *He 
was  neither  too  iat  nor  too  thin. 
His  stature  was  large  rather  than 
small,  his  carriage  was  gracefnl, 
his  leg  well  made ;  he  walked  well, 
he  had  a  very  serions  air,  his  nose 
was  full,  his  month  large,  his  lips 
thick,  his  complexion  brown,  his 
eyebrows  dark  and  stroDg,  and  the 
different  movements  that  he  gave 
to  them  gave  great  comedy  to  his 
face.'  And  La  Grange,  his  friend 
and  fellow-actor,  said  of  him  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  complete  edition 
of  his  works  published  in  1682, 
*  though  he  was  very  agreeable  in 
conversation  when  people  pleased 
him,  he  spoke  little  in  company  unless 
he  found  himself  with  people  for 
whom  he  had  a  particular  esteem. 
That  made  those  who  did  not  know 
him  say  that  he  was  dreamy  and 
given  to  melancholy.  If  he  spoke 
httle,  he  spoke  to  the  purpose,  and 


he  used  to  observe  the  manners  and 
habits  of  everybody.* 

On  February  17,  1673,  ^^^  ^^ 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Madeleine  B6  jard,  and 
the  day  fixed  for  the  fourth  repre- 
sentation of  the  Malade  Imagvnairey 
Moliere  was  entreated  by  his  friends 
at  the  theatre  not  to  have  a  per- 
formance on  account  of  the  bad 
state  of  his  health.  He  insisted, 
however.  *  What  would  you  have 
me  do  ? '  he  said.  *  There  are  fifty 
poor  workmen  who  have  only  their 
day's  wages  to  live  upon.  What 
will  they  do  if  I  do  not  act  ?  I 
should  reproach  myself  if  I  £ariled 
to  giYe  them  their  bread  for  one 
day,  while  I  am  able  to  do  it.' 
It  was  agreed  not  to  stop  the 
performance,  but  everything  was  to 
be  ready  at  four  o'clock  precisely. 
La  Grange,  in  his  journal  for  Feb- 
ruary 17,  says:  *  This  same  day 
after  the  play,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  Monsieur  de  Moliere  died 
in  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu, 
having  played  the  part  of  the  said 
Malade  Imaginaire  very  much 
troubled  by  a  cold  and  a  fluxion  on 
his  chest,  so  that  in  the  great  efibrts 
that  he  made  to  spit  he  burst  a  vein 
in  his  body,  and  lived  only  half  an 
hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  said  vein  had  burst.' 

Henky  M.  Trollopb. 
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THE  PROBABLE  RESULTS   OP   DISESTABMSHMENT. 


TO  spectilaie  upon  the  results  of 
an  eyefnt  which  may  never 
happen  is  not  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
fitahle  oconpation  that  the  human 
mind  can  undertake ;  and  yet  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  wise  to  con- 
aider  carefully  what  is  likely  to 
follow  in  a  given  event,  especially 
when  such  consideration  may  have 
an  important  influence  on  our  pre- 
sent actions ;  when,  for  instance,  it 
may  help  us  to  decide  whether  we 
will  do  what  we  can  to  bring  about 
or  to  ward  off  the  supposed  event, 
or  when  it  may  teach  us  how  best 
to  prepare  for  it  in  case  it  should 
be  destined  to  happen.  On  these 
grounds  it  may  not  be  an  alto- 
gether barren  enquiry  to  ask,  what 
will  be  the  effects  of  Disestablish- 
ment on  the  Church  of  England, 
supposing  it  comes  ? 

On  the  first  of  the  above-men- 
tioned grounds,  indeed,  it  is  not 
only  not  superflaoas  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  consider  this  question. 
Por  although,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  pointed  oat,  the  advocates  of 
Disestablishment  have  still  to  con- 
vince the  majority  of  the  English 
people,  yet  it  is  dear  that  they  are 
determined  to  spare  no  pains  in 
endeavouring  to  convince  them ; 
and  it  is  clear,  too,  that  the  ques- 
tion will  be  decided  in  the  long  run, 
not  by  the  zealots  on  either  side, 
but  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  nation.  And  this  judgment 
will  be  formed  on  a  consideration 
not  of  abstract  theories  of  the 
necessity  or  the  unlawfulness  of  an 
alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
but  of  the  practical  results  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  con- 
tinuance or  the  dissolution  of  that 
alliance. 

Li  discussing  this  subject,  we 
are  thrown  very  much  upon  d 
|>nm  reasoniDgs.   We  may,  indeed, 


see  the  working  of  the  vdontuy 
system  in  the  Nonconfdnniii 
Churches,  but  they  are  so  entinlj 
different  both  in  weir  anteoedentg 
and  in  their  constdtation  from  ^ 
Church  of  England,  tbat  weeu 
no  more  judge  fr^m  them  of  tb 
effects  of  Di^tablishment  on  tlie 
Church,  than  we  could  form  an 
idea  from  the  working  of  tbe 
Swiss  Confederation  of  tlie  pro- 
bable success  of  an  English  Re- 
public. In  America  we  may  ob- 
serve an  unestablished  bat  not  a 
disestablished  Episcopal  Chvcli; 
while  the  Colonies  with  their  joang 
and  democratic  society  present  too 
many  points  of  contrast  to  Eng- 
land to  help  us  much  in  our  specu- 
lations. The  case  of  Ireland,  thoogii 
at  first  sight  more  to  tiie  poifit, 
is  yet  widely  different  from  m 
own.  For  the  Established  Chnrek 
of  Ireland,  instead  of  being,  like 
the  Church  of  England,  sorronoded 
by  a  multitude  of  churches,  eadi 
numerically  much  smaller,  unitod 
to  each  other  by  little  else  bnt 
antagonism  to  herself,  was  cos- 
fronted  only  by  one  gigantic  rini, 
the  National  Church,  if  by  those 
words  we  mean  the  Church  of  the 
nation — ^the  Church  of  Bome. 
And  from  this  it  results  that  the 
Irish  Church  was  and  is  &r  mow 
pronounced  and  fer  more  pug- 
nacious in  her  Protestantism  thsn 
the  Church  of  England.  Acwtf 
the  Irish  Channel,  Bitnalism  htf 
never  dared  to  show  its  face;  vio^ 
rate  High-Churchism,  though  not 
unknown,  exists  only  on  guffennoe 
and  under  difl&culties;  Liherata, 
if  it  exists,  counts  for  nothing  tf 
a  power  in  the  Church.  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  thoo^ 
the  laity  are  as  a  body  strongif 
and  often  even  fanatically  Pi«- 
testant»  High-Churchism  ii  ^' 
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nant  among  .  ihe  ■  ^enxgyi-r  while 
-externally  it  is  notifthe-  GhnrclL  of 
Borne*  but  the  yarioi^g  Pipptestani^ 
denominatipiis  t^a^v/i^'re^^  pressing, 
for  Disestablishment.  ,  ^e  mnst 
ivherefore  6|ldeaT:o^r  to  infpr  from 
tjHe  existing -condition.  an<^.tenden(!;7. 
of  thinga  in,  England  what  would 
•be  the  result  here  if  the  important 
factiM?  of  Establishment  ^ere  eli- 
minated. In  doing  so,  it  will  be 
well  as  fiGbras  possible  to  take  the 
position  not  of  an  adyocate  but  of 
an  indifferent  and  unprejudiced 
observer ;  to  weigh  the  advantages 
-and  disadvantages  impartially;  and 
to  lopk  fairly  and  honestly*  at. all 
sides  of  the  question.  , 

In  dealing  with  Disestablishment) 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  have 
also  to  deal  with  disendowment. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
precedent  of  tl^e  Irish  Church 
would  not  be  followed  in  case  of 
another  disestablishment,  and  that 
the  Church  of  England  would  nojb 
be  permitted  ..to  carry  with  her 
into  the  wilderness  so  Lajge  a  por- 
tion of  the  goods  that,  she  has 
gotten  in  Egypt.  As  far  as  the 
advocates  of  Disestablishment  have 
developed  their  programme,  it  would 
seem,  that  the.  proposal  would  be 
^omtething  of  this  kind :  that  the 
-Church  shoul/d  retain  all  endow* 
ments  and  all .  buildings  given  to 
her  during  the  la^t  haJf-century ; 
that  she  should  vetain  all  buildings, 
restored  or  nu^terially  enlarged* 
during  the  same  period  by  private 
generosity ;  that  with  these  except 
tions  all  buildings  ^  and  all  endow- 
ments should  be  secularised,  oppor-. 
tunity  being  allpwied.  for  a  given 
time  to.  purcb^iiaeiany  buildings  for 
reh'gious  purposes^ 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
while  the  Church  would  retain  the 
greater  part  of  her  buildings,  the 


majpriijy  of  parishes  would  be  left 
witiiout  any  other  endowment,  and 
no  provision  would  remain,  after 
vested  interests  had  been  satisfied, 
for  Bishops,  Deans,  or  Chapters. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the 
funds  of  the  Church  would  have 
to  be  provided  almost  entirely  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if 
the  laity  provided  the  funds,  they 
would  claim  a  large  if  not  a  pre- 
ponderating share  in  their  adminis- 
tration. Here  then  we  come  upon 
the  first  effect  of  Disestablishment 
upon  the  organic  life  of  the  Church. 
Whatever  advantages  endowments 
may  possess,  they  are  attended 
with  at  least  this  disadvantage,^ 
that  they  tend  to  paralyse  cor- 
porate life,  and  to  make  people 
content  to  open  their  mouths  and 
shut  their  eyes,  and  take  quietly 
what  fortune  sends  them.  If  by 
some  mysterious  means  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Civil  Service,  and  the  National 
Debt  were  provided  without  taxa- 
tion, and  were  therefore  placed 
beyond  the  control  of  Parliament, 
it  is  doubtful  if  Parliamentary 
Government  would  last  long;  if 
Charles  I.  had  found  means  to 
provide  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government,  without  appeal- 
ing to  Parliament,  the  victory 
would  probably  have  been  his. 
This  explains  me  fact  that  while 
among  the  Nonconformists  the 
laity  take  an  active  part  in  all 
Church  matters,  in  the  Church  of 
England  it  is  hard  to  stir  the  laity 
to  any  activity  unless  it  be  by  the 
introduction  of  a  novel  vestment 
or  an  obnoxious  hymnal.  Great 
efforts  have  of  late  years  been 
made  to  revive  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  laity  by  Diocesan 
Synods,  Buridecanal  Conferences, 


*  This  was  written  before  tlie  appearance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  article  on  *  The  Courses 
of  Religions  Thought,'  in  the  Cbniemporaiy  Review  for  June,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
religious  influence  '  wHIch  has  -^rown  np  in  new  soil,  and  far  from  the  poMibly  chilling 
shadow  of  National'  Eatablishments  of  religion.'  A  phrase  of  which,  ac  coming  from 
Jttr.  Qlmiiitpne,.it  would.npfci^e  easy  tp  oF^prate  th«  8ignifieanc0. 
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Ftorooliial  Councils,  and  the  like; 
but  for  the  most  part  the  laity  who 
attend  are  of  one  type,  somewhat 
clerieaUy-niinded  men,  who  do 
little  else  than  echo  in  a  lower  key 
the  more  authoritative  ntterances 
of  the  clergy ;  there  is  nsnaUy  but 
a  half-pennyworth  of  lay  bread  to 
an  intolerable  deal  of  clerical  sack; 
and  this,  not  because  the  constitu- 
tions of  such  bodies  are  not  liberal 
enough  in  theory,  but  because  the 
laity  know,  as  they  say,  that 
*  nothing  will  come  of  it,'  and  so  they 
prefer  to  give  their  time  to  some 
more  practical  and  fruitftil  pur- 
pose. And  if  in  Parochial  Councils 
the  personal  influence  of  the  clergy- 
man sometimes  secures  a  reason- 
able attendance,  yet  there  must 
'  necessarily  be  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all  a  consciousness  that  after  all  it 
is  rather  a  gathering  for  friendly 
talk  than  a  meetiug  for  despatch 
of  business,  for  that  the  law  puts 
into  the  hand  of  the  clergyman  the 
whole  authority  and  me  whole 
responsibility,  and  that  after  he  has 
consulted  his  Parochial  Council  he 
can  still  do  as  he  likes  about  listen- 
ing to  their  advice.  There  is  still 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  feeling,  that 
Church  matters  are  the  parson's 
business,  and  that  if  the  layman 
attends  Church  with  reasonable 
regularity  and  subscribes  to  the 
charities  with  decent  liberality,  that 
is  all  that  can  be  fairly  expected  of 
him.  But  if  you  throw  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church's  machinery 
wholly  or  in  large  part  upon  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  an 
Englishman's  first  instinct  will  be, 
to  claim  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment. In  the  Church  at  large,  he 
will  claim  the  right,  which  is  being 
freely  exercised  in  the  Irish  Church, 
to  revise  the  formularies  of  belief 
and  worship ;  in  the  diocese,  he  will 
require  to  be  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  Bishop's  Council; 
and  in  the  parish,  he  will  demand, 
if  not  a  shifire  in  the  choice,  at 


least  a  veto  on  the  appomtment  tit 
his  minister,  and  a  right  to  toW 
on  all  questions  conoenimg  tb» 
ceremonies,  the  hymns,  and  tl» 
ornaments  of  his  parish  chuRh. 
In  short,  the  power  of  the  laity 
will  be  greater,  and  the  poi?er  i 
the  clergy  proportionately  \m. 
The  Church  will  become  lea  of  u 
oligarchy  and  more  of  a  demo> 
cracy. 

That  such  a  change  would  be  od 
the  whole  a  change  for  the  better 
few  reasonable  men  can  doabt 
Indeed,  it  is  pretty  certain  tkt 
sooner  or  later  it  must  come,  eres 
if  Disestablishment  be  postponed  or 
averted.  It  is  no  doubt  qnite  troe 
to  say  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  governed  by  Parliament,  and 
that  as  long  as  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State  is  main* 
tained,  the  government  of  tb» 
Church  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  For  this  reason  any  sort 
of  general  synod,  such  as  a  re- 
formed Convocation  with  a  lay 
element  introduced,  could  never, 
while  the  Church  remains  estab- 
lished, be  entrusted  with  legislatire 
powers.  But  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  enfranchisement  fihould 
not  begin  from  below,  and  why  tbe 
lower  organisation,  the  parish, 
which  after  all  is  more  obvious  and 
more  tangible  to  most  people  than 
the  grander  and  more  abstract 
conception,  the  Church,  should  not, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
law,  be  allowed  to  regulate  its  own 
affairs  with  regard  to  religious  life 
and  worship.  In  Boards  of  Health, 
Boards  of  Guardians,  School 
Boards,  and  in  many  other  forma, 
Englishmen  are  learning  the  lesson 
of  local  self-government  in  eecnlar 
affairs ;  we  can  hardly  expect  them 
very  long  to  abstain  from  applying' 
what  they  have  learnt  to  matter* 
ecclesiastical.  It  would  no  doubt 
at  first  be  difficult  for  our  eccle- 
siastical  autocrats  to  accept  such  » 
change  gracefully ;  the  Hector,  who 
for  thi%  years  had  done  ss  h^ 
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liked  in  his  oburcb,  woTild  be  in* 
clined  to  fret  and  cbafe  wben  be 
first  felt  tbe  rein  of  a  Parocbial 
Connoil ;  but  Englisbmen  are  snp- 
posed  to  poBseBB  the  valuable  power 
of  adapting  tbemBelves  to  circnm- 
Btanoes,  and  it  is  not  nnlikely  tbat 
the  clergy  might  soon  find  that  the 
dreaded  bugl^ar  of  lay  interference 
had  transformed  itself  into  the 
pleasing  reality  of  lay  co-operation 
and  snp^rt^  and  tbat  the  position 
of  a  spintnid  autocrat  was  after  all 
less  to  be  coveted  than  that  of  a 
constitntional  monarch. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that 
the  revival  of  activity  in  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  last  half-century 
has  been  accompanied  with  a 
tendency  to  increased  separation 
between  clergy  and  laity.  To  some 
extent  this  has  been  inevitable,  and 
even  desirable.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  only  visible  distinction 
was  that  the  parson  wore  a  black 
coat  in  the  hunting  field,  and  was 
more  moderate  in  his  potations  after 
dinner,  he  was  in  fact  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  layman  for  six  days 
in  the  week.  Now,  when  both 
clergy  and  laity  are  as  a  rule  far 
more  devoted  than  in  past 
times  to  the  duties  of  their  several 
callings,  when  the  clergyman  gives 
all  his  energies  to  his  parish,  the 
politician  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  the  barrister  to  his 
practice,  the  man  of  business  to  his 
office,  the  division  of  labour  becomes 
more  thorough,  and  ^  the  spiritualty,' 
to  use  the  old  expression,  becomes 
necessarily  more  separate  from  the 
temporalty.  The  separation  has 
been  further  increased  by  the  pre- 
vailing prejudice  against  clergy, 
men  serving  on  Boards  of  Guardians 
or  as  magistrates,  and  by  the  with- 
drawal from  the  Parish  Vestry,  of 
which  the  rector  or  vicar  is  ez- 
officio  chairman,  of  most  of  its 
secular  functions,  by  which  the 
clergyman  has  been  deprived  of 
many  valuable  opportunities  of  con- 
tact with  lay  opinion.    But  further 


than  this,  tbe  religions  movement 
of  the  last  forty  years  has  certainly 
tended  to  exalt  the  clergy  into  a 
separate  caste.  Not  that  the 
clergy  as  a  body  are  unpopular; 
not  that  they  are  less  welcome 
in  society  than  they  used  to  be ;  but 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  clergy- 
man has  his  own  point  of  view,, 
his  own  way  of  looking  at  things, 
his  class  interests  and  feelings, 
which  put  him  in  another  sphere 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  layman. 
It  is  true  that  this  tendency  is  not 
confined  to  established  churches, 
though  in  them  probably  it  is 
strongest ;  but  where  the  laity  have 
the  power  of  the  purse,  it  is  im- 
possible  for  the  clergy  to  magnify 
very  seriously  the  power  of  the 
keys.  Indeed,  even  the  Roman 
Church,  where  she  is  unestablished 
and  unendowed,  as  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  is  compelled  to 
take  up  a  far  more  popular  and 
modem  attitude  than  in  countries 
like  France  and  Belgium. 

This,  then,  would  probably  be 
the  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of 
Disestablishment:  that  the  laity 
would  take  a  more  keen  and  active 
interest  in  Church  matters,  and 
that  the  clergy  would  be  compelled^ 
to  throw  themselves  more  un- 
reservedly upon  the  popular  vote^ 
But  at  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone long  ago  pointed  out  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Church  in  its  Cd!n. 
nection  with  the  State,  there  is  one  * 
class  of  the  laity  who  in  case  of 
Disestablishment  would  probably 
drop  off  altogether.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  of 
the  middle  class,  especially  in 
country  towns,  who  feel  that  their 
position  requires  of  them  a  certain 
profession  of  religion,  and  who 
count  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  partly  because  they  think 
it  right  to  give  the  weight  of  their 
names  to  the  national  Church  as 
one  of  the  institations  of  the- 
countiy,  and  partly  also  because 
the  Church  lets    them    off   more 
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Hcasily  than  any  otlier  xeligioas 
socaety  in  not  requiring  them  to 
•oontribnte  to  the  snpport  of  the 
.wmigtrj  nor  to  take  any  actiye 
part  in  Ghnrch  work.  '  The  ahake 
of  DiseBtablishment  would  at  onoe 
loosen  the  very  alight  oonnection 
which  attaches  these,  to  the  old  tree, 
and  would  briug  them  all  flutter- 
ing down  like  mulberry  leaves 
after  a  frost.  Not,  indeed,  that 
one  shonld  welcome  Disestab- 
lishment as  relieving  the  Church 
of  useless  members ;  the  mere  fact 
that  an  established  church  affords 
a  nucleus  to  attract  atoms 
which  without  it  would  pro- 
bably be  wandering  in  space, 
though  not  much,  is  something; 
.  and  there  is  always  a  hope  that  any 
revival  of  CShurch  life  may  affect 
8uch  persons,  and  that  a  quickened 
circulation  may  restore  warmth  to 
the  extremities.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact 
that  such  persons  are  far  rarer  now 
ihan  they  were  thirty  years  ago, 
and  that  not  uncommonly  their 
children  become  active  and  even 
enthusiastic  members.  They  are 
the  relics  of  the  old  days  of  Church 
and  King;  they  harmonised  well 
with  Qredc-play  Bishops  and  Port- 
wine  Parsons,  but  they  are  an 
anachronism  in  the  days  of  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester. 

The  mention  of  this  typical  Pre- 
late suggests  another  question  with 
reference  to  Disestablishment :  What 
would  be  its  effects  as  regards  the 
appointment  of  Bishops  P  Now,  it 
is  certain  that  if  the  Church  were 
separated  from  all  connection  with 
the  State,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Crown  to  retain  the  appoint- 
ment to  Bishoprics.  People  would 
.43ay :  Why  should  we  find  funds  to 
provide  patronage  for  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  the 
precedent  of  the  Irish  Disestablish- 
ment would  be  followed,  and  the 
-election  of  bishops  would  be  en- 
trusted to  some  elective  body  of 
*<^lergy  and  laity,  the  former  having 


p«>bablyapiep<HideratiagTote,  It 
becomes  then  aqueatian  of  imfnn. 
anoe  :^  What  manner  of  men  voald 
such  a  body  be  likely  to  eM?  It 
would  be  essential  that  in  the  ^ 
tivebody  the  deferent  parte  in  tiie 
Church  should  be  &irly  npt^ 
sented :  we  may  suppose^  Utenfoie, 
that  the  majority  of  the  dog; 
would  be  High-Church  and  the  na* 
joriiy  of  the  laity  IjDW-Chiirch^Yitli 
asmall  infusion  of  moderate  libemk 
to  see  fair  play.  It  is  endotthai 
the  laiiy  wquld  not  consent  to  the 
election  of  a. decided  Higk-Chu^- 
man,  nor  the  clergy  to  that  d  i 
pronounced  Evangelical  Nor  would 
either  party  wish  to  chooee  a  mio, 
like  the  late  Bishop  Thiriwall,  wbo 
looked  at  all  such  questions  £rom& 
higher  level,  and  in  whom  highasd 
low  alike  would  dread  a  fonaid^ 
critic.  But  if  a  man  oooM  be 
found  who  combined  (to  nae  a  &• 
vourite  phrase  of  the  late  Bishop 
Wilberforce)  Evangelical  faith  witb 
Apostolic  order ;  a  man  who  wosld 
conciliate  the  High- Church  by  high- 
sounding  language  about  theChiick 
and  the  Sacraments,  while  ht 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  Lov. 
Church  by  stem  denunoiatioiu  (^ 
the  errors  of  Bome ;  a  man  vith 
enough  of  the  appearance  of  leeni> 
ing  to  be  respectable,  butnotenosgit 
of  the  reality  to  be  dangerons;^ 
man  skilful  enough  to  oombioe^^ 
watchwords  of  both  parties,  uiDg 
Evangelical  language  in  a  Eigl^ 
Church  sense,  and  High-Chsrch 
lan&noage  in  an  Evangelical  aaab- 
such  a  man  would  unite  all  the 
votes,  and  would  satisfy  «^' 
one  except  such  as  were  xaaor 
sonable  enough  to  wish  U>  see^ 
man  of  statesmanlike  andjudidv 
mind  placed  in  a  position  wlifl« 
such  a  mind  is  eminentiy  nee<W- 
Under  such  a  system  we  might  gei 
as  bishops  men  of  high  chartK^) 
of  much  zeal,  of  deserved  popokn^; 
we  should  not  get  men  *  of  wide 
discourse,  looking  brfore  and  t^xx; 
men  who  would  r^oke  pariy.ipi* 
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lay  standing  on  a  higher  level ;  men 
"who  would  regard  truth  and  justice 
aa  superior  even  to  religion  and 
jMetji  and  who  would  be  above  all' 
the  pettiness  and  clericality  which 
is  so  r^ulsive  to  the  hdtjr.  Such  a 
system  might  have  given  us  some 
cdt  the  present  occupants  of  the 
Spisoopal  bench  ;  but  it  would  not 
liave  given  us  Archbishop  Tait,  nor 
the  la^  Bishop  Thirlwall,  nor  Bishop 
"Temple,  nor  Bishop  Fraser.  And  in 
the  case  of  a  popular  panic  directed 
either  against  Tractarianism  or 
■against  Liberalism,  it  might  give  us 
■a  man  of  the  worst  possible  type,  a 
mere  controversialist,  pledged  to  put 
•down  whatever  might  be  the  ob- 
noxious heresy  of  the  moment. 

With  regai^  to  the  appointment 
of  parochial  clergymen,  the  case  is 
mot  so  clear.       Indeed,  the  whole 
question  of  patronage  is  at  present 
so  complicated,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  might  be  the  result  of 
Disestablishment    in    settling    the 
-various  questions  connected  with  it. 
Probably  some  attempt  would  be 
snade  to  preserve    the  variety  of 
patronage    which   is    the   counter, 
^balancing  advantage  of  the  present 
system;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  private  patronage  would  cease, 
s,  large  proportion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Disendowed  Church  being 
-employed  in  compensating  patrons 
for  the  interference  with  their  vested 
interests.       This  large  amount  of 
patronage,  and,  probably  also,  the 
Orown    and    Chancellor's    livings, 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
representative  Church  body  in  the 
several   dioceses.       Such    a    body 
would,  we  may  be  sure,  be  anxious 
to  appoint  good  and  efficient  men ; 
we  should  avoid   the  scandal  of  a 
yonng  and  inexperienced  man  being 
preferred  to   a  wealthy  living  be- 
cause his  father  had  bought  it  for 
him,  or  because  it  was  the  recog- 
nised provision  for  the  younger  son. 
They  would  probably  take  pains  to 
place  men  according  to  their  parti- 
xmlar  quaJifications,  sending   good 


preachers  and  active  organisers  to 
towns,  and  men  fitted  for  quiet  pas- 
toral work  to  villages.  So  far^  the 
change  might  be  for  the  better, 
though  it  must  be  observed  that 
some  of  our  very  best-served 
parishes  are  in  private  patronage ; 
but  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  If  such  a  body  had 
existed  thirty  years  ago,  the  great 
High-Church  party,  which  even  its 
adversaries  must  admit  has  done  a 
noble  work  in  the  Church,  would 
have  been  altogether  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  would  have  been  refused 
even  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the 
Evangelicals'  table.  Nor  would  a 
pronounced  High-Churchman  meet 
with  much  favour  now  from  the  lay 
members,  while  a  pronounced  libe- 
ral would  meet  with  still  less  from 
the  clergy.  They  would  probably 
exclude  the  best  and  the  worst  men ; 
and  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
modest  merit  being  supplanted  in 
their  favour  by  the  fluent  tongue 
and  popular  arts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
demagogue.  Spiritual  puffing  suc- 
ceeds too  often  even  now ;  it  would 
succeed  ten  times  more  often  under 
such  a  system. 

Another  very  grave  question  that 
would  have  to  be  settled  in  carrying 
out  a  scheme  of  Disestablishment 
would  be:  What  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  Courtof  Final  Appeal  ? 
It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  this 
question  in  any  detail,  but  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  Liberationists 
and  High-Churchmen  would  agree 
in  demanding  that  it  should  be  a 
body  deriving  its  authority  not  firom 
the  State,  but  from  the  Church ;  a 
body  therefore  acting,  not  on  legal, 
but  on  ecclesiastical  principles  (alas ! 
two  things  not  always  identical); 
and  representing  rather  ecclesias- 
tical opinion  or  tradition  than  the 
law  of  the  State.  And  had  the 
ecclesiastical  suits  of  the  last  thirty 
years  been  brought  before,  such  a 
tribunal  instead  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
we  may  say  with  almost  certainty. 
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that  neither  the  Gorham  case,  nor 
the  Essays  and  Beyiews  case,  nor 
the  Bennett  case  wonld  have  been 
decided  as  thej  were;  in  other 
words,  that  first  the  Evangelical, 
then  the  Liberal,  and  then  the  High- 
Church  party  wonld  have  been 
eztmded  from  the  Chnrch.  It  is 
tme  that  in  some  of  these  instances 
— ^notablj  in  the  (rorham  case — 
the  formnlaries  were  somewhat 
stretched  to  enable  the  Conrt  to 
give  'yindicisB  secundum  liberta- 
tern ;'  but  the  eminent  lawyers  who 
composed  it  felt  that  it  was  better 
to  give  judgment  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  is  a  spirit  of  comprehension 
and  toleration,  than  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  formularies. 
Would  any  ecclesiastical  body  what- 
ever, in  which  clergymen  had  an 
influential  voice,  have  acted  on  this 
principle  ?  Would  not  such  a  tri- 
bunal have  been  more  likely  to 
illustrate  the  proverb  '  Summum 
jus  summa  injuria'  by  trying  to 
force  men's  views  into  conformity 
with  the  formularies,  rather  than 
to  endeavour  so  to  interpret  the 
formularies  as  to  include  within 
them  as  wide  a  diversity  of  views 
as  is  consistent  with  honest  mem- 
bership in  the  Church?  If  the 
separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State  involves  the  transfer  of  eccle- 
siastical causes  from  civil  to  eccle- 
siastical courts,  it  may  gratify 
abstract  theories,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  a  gain  either  to  the 
Church  or  to  the  nation.  Not  to 
the  Church,  for  it  will  narrow  her 
boundaries  and  embitter  her  con- 
troversies ;  not  to  the  nation,  for  it 
will  tend  to  withdraw  the  most  im- 
portant side  of  human  life  from 
the  controlling  and  moderating  in- 
fluence of  lay  thought  into  the 
more  heated  atmosphere  of  clerical 
passions. 

This  question  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  cases  of  doctrine  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  future  supply  of  ministers. 


For  before  a  man  commits  lumself 
for  life  to  a  profession,  he  naturally 
wishes  to  know  clearly  and  definiidj 
the  terms  of  the  engagement  (s^ 
which  he  is  entering.  At  present, 
in  whatever  direction  a  man's  doc- 
trinal  or  ecclesiastical  sympathies 
may  lie,  he  knows  exactly  to  wh&t 
he  conunits  himself  if  he  enten  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  he  has  a  reasonable  secnntj 
that  he  will  not  afterwards  find  hk 
liberty  narrowed  by  fresh  dogmatic 
tests  or  be  persecuted  succeBshllf 
for  any  views  or  practices  whidiiw 
now  legal.  Nay,  he  may  feel  icW 
rably  sure  that  if  there  is  any 
change,  it  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  greater  liberty.  But  if  the 
Church  is  to  be  ^  set  free/  to  nsethe 
phraseology  common  to  the  Libera^ 
tionists  and  the  High-Church  party, 
if,  that  is  to  say,  the  Church's  stand- 
ards of  doctrine  and  ritual  are 
liable  to  be  modified  at  the  will  of 
a  shifting  majority,  it  is  certain  th»t 
men  of  independence  and  self-re- 
spect will  hesitate  to  conclnde  an 
engagement  of  which  the  terms  on 
one  side  are  so  unsettled.  Not  thai 
we  would  argue  against  all  reyision 
of  formularies :  to  adapt  the  exist- 
ing  standards  to  the  intellectnaland 
theological  standing-point  of  the 
present  day  would  be  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  noble  worbin 
which  the  Church  could  engage; 
but  such  a  work  undertaken  nndcr 
the  control  of  Parliament  and  witb 
the  weight  of  responsibilitj  which 
attaches  to  a  National  Chnrch 
would  be  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  mere  party  scramble  that 
would  ensue  if  the  restraining  hand 
of  the  State  were  withdrawn.  To  en- 
large and  repair  the  ecclesiastical 
cloak  would  be  more  difl&cnlt  bntnww 
useful  than  to  cut  it  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  little  garments,  each,  perhaps^ 
retaining  some  of  the  old  pattern, 
yet  fitting  no  longer  the  matnre 
frame  of  a  grown  man,  buttfaepnn/ 
limbs  of  a  number  of  children. 
The  day  may  indeed  have  gone  hj' 
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for  ever  when  it  would  have  been 
possible  by  a  generous  measure  of 
-Church  Reform  to  tap  Noncon- 
ibrmitj  at  its  source,  and  to  draw 
its  scattered  rills  into  one  majestic 
■stream ;  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  en- 
•deavour  to  make  the  Church  a  more 
^equate  representatiye  of  the 
national  Christianity  by  recognis- 
ing ungrudgingly  and  adopting 
:freely  the  results  of  the  religious 
-experience  of  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. Such  a  reform  undertaken 
after  Disestablishment  must  inevit- 
-ably  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
party  struggle;  undertaken  while 
the  Church  is  still  established,  it 
would  be  carried  out  with  the  weight 
of  the  nation's  authority,  and  as  a 
national  and  not  a  pMtrty  moye- 
ment. 

Thus  far  the  question  has  been  dis- 
<cussed  mainly  with  reference  to  its 
bearings  on  the  internal  condition 
of  the  Church.  There  is,  however, 
another  not  less  important  aspect 
under  which  it  must  be  considered, 
with  reference,  namely,  to  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  Church  to 
other  religious  bodies.  Indeed  this 
is  really  the  root  of  the  matter  as 
regards  the  Liberationist  party. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  their 
zeal  is  stimulated  entirely  by  an 
-djniori  theory  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
any  connection  between  Church  and 
State ;  even  in  religious  matters 
Englishmen  do  not  make  war  for  an 
idea ;  it  is  not  even  the  mere  ab- 
stract preference  for  what  is  called 
religious  equality  that  supplies  the 
motive  for  such  persevering  efforts  ; 
when  once  the  Burials  question  is 
buried,  Nonconformists  will  find  ifc 
•difficult  to  produce  a  tangible  griev- 
Ance;  it  is  the  sense  of  social  in- 
equality, the  feeling  that  they  are 
weighted  in  the  race,  that  the 
Rector  is  a  greater  man  than 
the  Minister,  that  the  Establish- 
ment  gives  its  clergy  an  unfair 
prestige,  and  that  if  once  this  were 
swept  away,  all  denominations  would 
start  fair,  and  none  would  have  any 


advantage  to  start  with.  It  is 
worth  while  to  enquire  how  hr  this 
is  true,  because  most  of  the  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  Disestablishment  is 
either  avowedly  or  unconsciously 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  its 
truth.  Is  it  then  the  met  that  the 
separation  of  the  Church  from  all 
StiBkte  connection  or  recognition 
would  result  in  the  social  enfran- 
chisement of  Nonconformists,  and 
in  the  frank  recognition  of  the  eccle- 
siastical equality  of  all  denomina- 
.tions,  or  must  those  who  desire  such 
a  consummation  look  rather  to  more 
gradual  and  natural  influences  to 
bring  it  about  P 

Those  who  know  the  English 
clergy  best  will  be  most  ready  to 
admit  that  the  one  cause  which 
most  powerfully  unites  them  is  the 
defence  of  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  Church  of  England.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  agreed  on  the  grounds 
of  those  claims ;  the  High-Church 
party  base  them  on  the  Divine  au- 
thority of  the  Church  as  alone  pos- 
sessing the  Divinely  appointed  suc- 
cession of  Bishops  ;  the  Low-Church 
party  less  consistently  and  less 
logically  on  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  the  advantages  of  Episcopal 
government  and  national  establish- 
ment ;  but  practically  both  parties 
agree  in  holding  with  greater  or 
less  precision  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  one  duly  authorised 
religious  community  in  the  country, 
and  in  claiming  for  it  as  of  right 
the  religious  allegiance  of  every 
baptized  Englishman.  Now  if  the 
Establishment  were  withdrawn,  the 
High-Church  party  would  of  course 
stand  exactly  where  they  did ;  the 
Church  wonld  still  be  the  one  reli- 
gious organisation  in  the  country, 
which,  by  right  of  its  Apostolic  or- 
ganisation, possessed  an  exclusive 
claim  on  all  Christians.  But  the 
Low-Church  party  would  find  one 
of  their  suj^orts  suddenly  with- 
drawn ;  they  could  no  longer  main- 
tain  that  the  Church  was  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  religious  or- 
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gaDisaiioDB  as  alone  ponsessing  a 
national  aathoritj ;  woold  they  then 
be  content  frankly  and  nngmdg- 
ingly  to  recognise  other  denomina- 
tions as  their  equals,  to  acknowledge 
their  ministers  as  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  themselves,  and  to  sur- 
render the  prestige  which  they  have 
hitherto  possessed  as  members  of  a 
dominant  clergy  P  All  experience 
shows  that  they  would  not ;  rather 
than  fall  to  the  ground  between 
two  stools,  when  the  one  stool  was 
withdrawn  they  would  sit  all  the 
more  firmly  on  the  other,  and  find- 
ing that  Uiey  no  longer  possessed 
the  character  of  ministers  of  a  na- 
tional Church,  they  would  take  re- 
fuge in  a  more  or  less  sacerdotal 
position.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Establishment  tends 
to  discourage  sacerdotal  pretensions, 
and  that  its  removal  would  at  once 
give  the  Church  a  vast  impulse  in  a 
High-Church  direction.  When  the 
French  Bevolution  placed  the  old 
Koblesse  theoretically  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  proletariat, 
their  social  exclusiveness  became 
not  less  but  far  greater  than  before; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Disestablish- 
ment, instead  of  hastening  the 
movement  which  is  now  going  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  removal  of 
social  inequalities,  would  tend  to 
accentuate  and  perpetuate  those  in- 
equalities  which  all  sensible  persons 
agree  in  deploring.  High- Church 
theories  of  Apostolical  succession  are 
more  prevalent  in  the  nnestablished 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  Established 
Church  of  England ;  and  if  the  dis- 
established Irish  Church  has  not  yet 
developed  any  decided  movement 
in  this  direction,  this  may  probably 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
her  great  rival  possesses  the  Epis- 
copal succession,  and  that,  therefore, 
whatever  exclusive  claims  she  may 
advance  must  be  based,  not  upon  her 
Catholic  organisation,  but  upon  her 
Protestant  doctrine.  At  present  the 
prestige  of  Establishment  undoubt- 


edly exercises  a  considenyetttnc. 
tive  power  upon  the  rank  sad  fikof 
the  Church  of  England ;  bat  if  tliis 
were  withdrawn,  they  would  find  i 
centripetal  force  in  a  strong  deve- 
lopment of  Church  principles.  Asd 
Church  principles  would  tiieiiinean, 
not  the  mild  form  of  Eoclesiutial 
Toryism  which  now  goes  under  the 
name,  but  a  set  of  rigid  Uieories  on 
Episcopal  government,  on  cneds 
and  liturgies,  on  Sacraments  and 
the  power  of  the  keys;  theories 
which,  if  now  often  held  oBobtrn- 
sively  and  almost  unconsciooiiy, 
would  then  tend  to  become  tbe 
badges  of  loyalty  to  an  Episcopal 
Church.  Disestablishment^  indeed, 
far  from  lessening  religions  ani- 
mosities, would  probably  tend  to 
increase  and  intensify  them.  Ai 
present,  the  State  connection  acts 
as  an  efiective  check  upon  ilie 
aggressive  enei^es  of  the  Chnidi: 
remove  this,  and  you  will  set  ber 
free  for  a  theological  campa^ 
which,  on  whichever  side  the  victory 
might  ultimately  rest,  cannot  &il  to 
divert  into  civil  strife  much  of  tfe 
energy  '  Quo  graves  Pers®  mefias 
perirent,'  and  to  array  in  hostile 
camps  those  who  should  be  only  riral 
regiments  in  the  same  great  annj. 
The  stoutest  advocate  of  muYeRal 
disarmament  would  hardly  recom- 
mend the  French  Bepublic  to  libe- 
rate the  army  from  State  coobvl 
and  to  withdraw  its  pay,  while 
leaving  its  organisation  intact  and 
allowing  it  to  manage  its  ovn 
affairs;  and  the  liberation  of  the 
Church  from  State  control  might 
prove  almost  equally  detrimentals 
the  public  peace. 

To  advocate  Disestablishment  in 
the  interest  of  peace  seems,  indeed, 
to  argue  wilful  blindness  to  the 
actual  tendencies  of  the  time.  ^ 
spite  of  occasional  acts  of  intoler- 
ance, and  of  violent  langnsge^ 
obscure  journals,  there  is  a  marked 
mitigation  of  the  traditional  tf- 
perity  between  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists — a   growth  of  ^ 
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l>etter  understanding  between  them, 
^which,   if   it  can  be    allowed  its 
natural  development,  mnst   snrelj 
l>riiig  abont  a  better  and  a  healthier 
BtatiO   of  things  than  the   chronic 
envying  of  Ephraim    and   vexing 
of    Jndah,   wherein    the    religions 
energies  of  some  people  find  a  de- 
lightful exercise,  and  which  may 
perhaps  prepare  the  way  for  some 
kind     of    organic     rapprochement 
Sat   if   this  gradual  and  natural 
process  is  suddenly  checked  by  the 
violent  treatment  of  Disestablish, 
xnent,  you  may  find  that  for  the 
sake  of  a  pedantic  theory  you  have 
postponed  indefinitely  the   growth 
of   a  true  and  living  unity.     The 
shock  of  Disestablishment,  instead 
of  uniting  the  two  parties,  would 
drive  them  ftirther  apart  than  ever ; 
whereas,  if  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing is  allowed  to  ripen  into 
friendship,  it  may  be  that,  in  spite 
of  the  present  temporary  phase  of 
High-Churchism,     some     kind    of 
federal    relation    might    spontane- 
ously  spring  up  between  the  Confor- 
mist and  Nonconformist  Churches ; 
and,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  old 
shell  of   the  Establishment  would 
either  expand  to  meet  the  growth 
of  the  fruit  within,  or  crack  and 
drop  off  of  itself  if  it  proved  to 
possess  no  power  of  growth  and 
adaptation. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  discuss  the  ques- 


tion, what  reforms  and  modifica* 
tions  in  the  Church  are  required  aa 
a  condition  of  her  retaining  her 
position,  and  to  render  her  a  more 
adequate  expression  of  the  national^ 
Christianity.  Nor  has  it  been  pos- 
sible  to  glance  at  the  possibility  of 
a  third  course  which  is  suggesting^ 
itself  to  some  minds,  that  of  Dis- 
endowment  without  Disestablish- 
ment. Our  aim  has  been  simply  to- 
point  out  what  results  would  be- 
likely  to  follow  from  a  policy  which 
is  now  being  earnestly  pressed 
upon  the  nation,  and  which  is  of-- 
fered  to  the  Liberal  party  as  th& 
condition  of  the  support  of  a  large 
and  well-organised  body  of  voters. 
It  is  a  question  on  which  men  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  led  astray  by 
party  watchwords  and  by  political 
and  ecclesiastical  passions,  and  on 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  a 
wide  and  impartial  view.  It  is 
most  desirable  that  they  should  ap- 
proach it,  not  as  Nonconformists  or 
Churchmen  eager  for  a  party  vic- 
tory, but  as  Englishmen,  anxious 
above  all  things  for  the  welfare  of 
their  country,  proud  of  her  glorious 
past,  and  hopefnl  of  a  yet  more 
glorious  future,  having  learot  from 
their  coantry's  history  that  it  is- 
better  to  reform  than  to  destroy,  jet 
ready,  if  need  be,  to  destroy  what-- 
ever  may  be  proved  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  great  laws  of  justice,, 
liberty,  and  progress. 

R.  E.  B. 
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EXPERIENCE  OF  AMBULANCES. 
By  Jessie  Whitb  Masio. 


"fTTHETHER  the  war  now  com- 
YY  menoed  between  Bossia  and 
Turkey  be  of  brief  or  long  dnration ; 
whether  it  be  limited  to  the  pre- 
sent belligerents,  or  whether  other 
-nationB  of  Europe  will  deem  it  their 
dntj  to  transform  their  thoughts 
into  action,  it  is  already  apparent 
that  the  feeling  of  the  genend  public 
— ^hitherto  suppressed,  or  only  par- 
tially manifested  for  fear  of  em- 
barrassing their  respective  Govem- 
ments  during  the  prolonged  efforts 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace — will 
soon  find  vent  in  organising  and 
sending  out  ambulances  for  the  sick 
4uid  wounded.  It  is  also  pretty  cer- 
•tain  that  these  ambulances  will  be 
organised  for  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
ject and  stmggliDg  proyinces  rather 
ibajOL  for  either  of  the  great  Powers 
•now  in  hostile  array.  Hence  the 
organisation  must  be  adapted  to 
volunteer  instead  of  to  reg^ular 
armies. 

This  form  of  sympathy  with  hu- 
man suffering  has  been  rendered  not 
only  much  less  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult, but  also  much  more  effective 
and  practicable,  by  the  International 
Oonvention  of  (Geneva  for  the  neu- 
trality of  the  wounded  and  of  those 
en^Lged  in  attendance  on  them. 

Of  the  benefits  and  valne  of  that 
•convention  those  alone  can  be  cqm- 
petent  judges  who  have  been 
wounded,  or  have  attended  upon 
wounded  men  both  under  the  old, 
and  since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  regime.  Its  value  direct  and 
indirect  is  incalculable— indeed,  our 
experience  of  its  working  faculties 
•during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  im- 
bued us  with  the  conviction  that  the 
only  improvement  needed  is  a  strin- 


gent code  for  tiie  condign  poxusb- 
ment  of  any  and  of  all  who  dianBgui 
disobey,  or  violate  the  roles  of  that 
wise,  simple,  and  esseniaallj  k- 
manitarian  convention. 

These  benefits  meet  ns  on  the 
threshold  of  .  our  efforts  br  the 
alleviation  of*  the  inevitable  gQffe^ 
ings  caused  by  war.  When  the 
public  has  subscribed  the  neeesaiy 
j^ds  and  chosen  the  indindoils 
who  seem  best  fitted  for  administn- 
tdon,  there  is  now  no  difficnitjiii 
establishing  direct  relations  with  thd 
parties  for  whom  the  sncconr  is  in- 
tended. Before«a  &u^hing  of  money 
is  expended,  a  direct  answer  can  be 
obtamed  to  the  following  indis- 
pensable  questions: — 

What  are  your  special  needs  f 
Have  you  stores  for  supplying  im- 
porary  hospitals?  camp  bedsr 
surgical  instruments,  appliances, 
dressings,  ansBsthetics,  medicin£sr 
splints,  bandages,  linen  ?  poitohk 
food,  liebig  broth,  potted  meats, 
farinaceous  food,  vegetables,  lemons, 
cooling  drinks  P  cooking  apparatus  f 
disinfectants,  &c,  ? 

Have  you  transports  for  the 
wounded?  litters,  stretchers,  %ht 
cars?  calcolets?^  mules,  asses,  or 
horses  ?  appropriate  harness  for 
mountain  tninsport?  Have  yon 
competent  surgeons,  doctors,  trained 
bearers,  skilled  nurses  ?  Can  you 
obtain  all  or  any  of  the  reqniaitt 
material  if  we  send  fnnds?  Or 
must  we  send  them  from  this  conn- 
try,  or  from  the  nearest  available 
spot  ?  In  case  you  reqnire  a  com- 
plete ambulance  for  field  sernoe. 
will  our  corps  be  able  to  act  inde- 
pendently ?  Or  be  annexed  to,  or 
be    subordinate   to  your  sanitwy 


*  Littdrs  for  the  backs  of  maleS|  on  which  the  wonnded  can  be  borne  in  neliaui? 
iposture. 
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auihoriiies?  Does  jour  sanitarj 
service  depend  direcUj  on  the  com- 
mander-in-cbief  of  the  army,  or  of 
the  volunteer  forces  ?  Has  the 
chief  of  the  sanitarj  serrice  funds, 
material,  authority  ?  Is  he  respon- 
sible  only  to  the  commander,  or  to 
the  War  Office,  or  is  he  subject  to  the 
Lead  of  the  yarious  generals  for 
orders  P  And  dependent  on  the  head 
of  the  commissariat  staff  for  sup- 
plies ?  All  these  questions  and  many 
others  equally  important  may  now  be 
addressed  to  the  Governments  of  the 
provinces  for  whom  the  help  is  in- 
tended, or  even  to  our  own  consuls, 
"who,  if  I  may  judge  by  these  repre- 
eentatives  of  Great  Britain  resident 
in  Italy,  possess  entire  knowledge 
of  the  resources  or  wants  of  the 
people. 

And  the  answers,  howsoever  ob- 
tained, will  prevent  much  waste, 
confusion,  mortification,  and  bitter- 
ness. The  waste  of  money  and 
time  incurred  by  sending  stores 
from  lone  distances  which  can  be 
purchased  on  or  near  the  seat  of 
action  is  too  obvious  to  need  de- 
monstration ;  but  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  individuals  who  may  be 
really  useful,  who  will  be  grateMly, 
and  not  merely  courteously,  wel- 
comed by  the  head  of  the  sanitary 
department  and  by  his  staff  in 
foreign  countries,  is  not  so  easily 
recognised  by  amateurs. 

When  sanitary  organisation,  in  a 
country  at  war  against  foreign  op- 
pressors or  against  native  tyrants  and 
foes,  becomes,  as  during  the  civil. 
-war  in  the  United  States,  the  '  great 
artery  which  bears  the  people's  love 
to  the  people's  army,'  enthusiasm 
for  a  long  time  walks  hand  in  hand 
with  extreme  unwisdom.  President 
Inncoln  was  not  much  to  be 
blamed  for  fearing  that  the  popular 
sanitary  societies,  as  at  first  or- 
ganised, or  rather  when  they  were 
devoid  of  organisation,  might  prove 
the  fifth  wheel  in  the  coach ;  nor  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  dreading  lest 
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they  should  run  foul  of  his  express 
trains ;  nor  was  it  strange  that  the 
medicsJ  bureau  should  experience 
a  sense  of  *error  at  the  over-help 
pouring  in. 

That  all  these  apprehensions 
proved  groundless — that  all  these 
real  and  imaginary  dangers  were 
averted — is  dae,in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  intelligent  sympathy  of  Dr. 
Bellows  with  the  non-combatants 
who  could  not  and  would  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  shariDg  in  some  form  or 
other  in  the  struggles  of  their  coun- 
try, in  the  sacrifices  and  sufierings 
of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  to  his 
practical  comprehension  of  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  combatants;  to 
his  patient  persistence  in  searching 
for,  and  final  discovery  of,  the 
channels  by  which  the  surging  and 
rashing  torrent  of  public  feeling 
might  be  prevented  from  overflow- 
ing, or  from  breaking  the  embank- 
ments, and  be  instead  transformed 
into  life  -  giving,  death  -  averting 
streams.  His  first  words  to  the  men 
and  women  who  besonght  him  to 
help  them  to  weld  and  to  organise 
the  numerous  associations  that  had 
sprung  up  spontaneously  all  over 
the  States  give  the  key  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  irrigating  channels : 

Yon  most  obtain  information  from  the 
fountain-head;  you  must  find  out  first 
what  the  GoTemment  will  do  and  can  do, 
and  then  help  it  by  working  with  it,  and  by 
doinp;  what  it  cannot.  Advice  must  be 
obtained  for  you  direct  from  Government. 

This  advice  Dr.  Bellows,  with  a 
few  other  gentlemen,  did  obtain ; 
and,  generously  supported  by  the 
acting  surgeon- general,  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  allow  them  to  institute  '  a  Com- 
mission of  enquiry  and  advice  in  the 
respect  of  the  sanitary  interests  of 
the  United  States'  forces.'  This 
permission  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary,   and    *  I   APPROVE  THE    ABOVE  ' 

annexed  to  the  official  document 
by  President  Lincoln,  the  Com- 
mission in  all  its  future  intercourse 
with  the  Government  studied  thr 
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strictest  snbordinatioii,  asked  the 
fewest  possible  fayours,  conferred 
the  largest  assistance  in  its  power, 
claimed  the  least  possible  recogni- 
tion of  its  services. 

Its  first  step  was  to  *  snrvey  its 
ground,'  inspect  the  troops,  report 
on  their  sanitary  conditions  to  the 
medical  bureau,  and  to  instruct 
their  branch  commissions,  estab- 
lished in  every  State,  as  to  the  most 
usefal  moulds  into  which  to  cast 
their  efforts.  Physicians  of  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  medical  hier- 
archy  offered  themselves  as  inspec- 
tors. All  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  military 
authorities;  to  obtain  the  formal 
approval  of  the  major-general,  the 
brigadier-general,  and  of  the  medi- 
cal director  of  the  camp;  also  an 
introduction  to  the  commanding 
of&cer  of  the  regiment,  and  through 
him  to  the  company  officers. 

Then  they  proceeded  on  their 
mission,  and  how  they  and  their 
brothers  and  sisters  fulfilled  it  his- 
tory has  recorded.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  soldier  fell  sick  or 
wounded  (and  the  hygienic  instruc- 
tions disseminated  as  to  the  selec- 
tions of  sites  for  encampment,  on 
camp  police,  ventilation,  drainage, 
diet,  camp  cooking,  clothing,  and 
general  cleanliness,  reduced  sic^ess 
to  a  minimum),  he  became  the 
adopted  child  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, whose  members,  counted 
by  DMllions,  were  all  working  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  different  ways,  to 
relieve  his  sufferings  and  to  abbre- 
viate their  duration. 

And  if  Dr.  Bellows  and  his  col- 
leagues are  worthy  of  all  praise 
for  their  wondrous  forbearance  and 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  military 
authorities — ^who,  even  when  repre- 
sentatives of  *  the  sovereign  people,* 
are  a  very  autocratic  race  at  bes^— 
the  tact  and  forethought  with  which 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the 
hearts,  heads,  hands,  and  tempers 
of  the  eager  and  excited  popula* 
tions,  turning  their  every  g^t  and 


fiBbCulty  to  aoconnt— making  eub 
old  woman  planting  cabbages  in  tbe 
cottage  plot^  which  peihape  no  soii 
or  grandson  would  ever  ^  agab, 
happy  in  the  belief  tiiat  she  vss 
doing  as  much  lor  her  loved  ones  as 
those  who  brought  off  ihe  woonded 
under  the  enemy's  guns — amoonted 
simply  to  witchcraft. 

To  any  country  placed  in  wia\u 
circumstances,  fighting  as  a  Me 
against  foes  within  or  foes  m'tB. 
out,  the  experience  accumnhted  by 
the  Sanitary  Conmiission  wooMbe 
invaluable.  Every  inddent  or  epi- 
sode  would  teach  how  to  aToid 
some  error,  or  to  overcome  some 
difficulty ;  would  prove  the  utility 
of  the  division  of  labour;  woold 
imbue  associations  and  iodindnals 
with  a  sense  of  the  neceasitj  of 
obedience,  discipline,  order,  wbicli 
would  immensely  enhance  the  valw 
of  their  efforts,  and  multiply  the 
results. 

Even  when,  as  in  the  preeat 
case,  only  partial  efforts  will  be 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  waSeten 
and  victims  of  the  war  in  fore^ 
parts,  much  valuable  inforiBaam 
may  be  gained  by  a  pemsal  of  tlw 
documents  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission ;  and  it  may  not  be  oat  of 
place  to  subjoin  here  a  lettcF  ad- 
dressed to  ourselves  in  answer  to 
an  appeal  for  advice  as  to  how  best 
to  utilise  the  sympathy  and  jeam- 
ings  of  the  non-combatants  in  Itftlj 
to  assist  their  brethren  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  advice,  sound  thronghont, 
and  capable  of  practical  appKcatioD, 
had  the  war  continued,  in  our  own 
case,  may  be  followed  by  any  bene- 
volent associations;  and  wontfc 
especially  will  do  well  to  red, 
meditate,  and  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  their  American  8isteis» 
who,  by  dint  of  far  more  8^ 
control  than  appears  on  w^ 
surfiice,  disciplined  themselves  so 
thoroughly;  each  accepting,  not  the 
special  work  which  eadi  would  hare 
chosen,  but  the  special  fiaction  a»- 
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si^ed  to  each  hy  their  chosen 
leaders,  and  doing  it  in  snch  pre- 
cise and  thorough  fashion  that  the 
tnen  who  aided  and  gnided  the  vast 
organisation  came  to  regard  them 
%s  fellow-workers — co-opei«tors  in 
bhe  true  sense  of  equality,  of  mntnal 
Liberty,  and  fraternity. 

Nbw  Yobjk  :  June  7,  1866. 

My  dear  Signoia  Mario, — ^Your  favour  of 
the  nth  Hay  has  just  reached  me.  You 
Id  no  more  than  justice  to  my  feelings  in 
issuming  that  I  retain  a  lively  interest 
In  the  Italian  struggle  for  unification  of 
tier  territory  and  defence  of  her  ancient 
rights. 

You  ask  me  what  the  women  of  America 
[iave  done  to  promote  our  national  cause, 
and  to  uphold  and  succour  the  heroes  who 
were  fighting  for  it.  I  have  just  written  a 
Letter  on  this  subject  to  M.  Bunant,  secre- 
tary of  the  'Oomitd  International/  designed 
for  general  circulation  in  Europe,  of  which 
I  will  send  you,  the  moment  it  comes  from 
the  press,  a  printed  copy.  Meanwhile,  I 
will  say  more  briefly  what  you  may  think 
it  worth  while  to  print  in  the  Italian  news- 
papers for  immediate  effect,  illustrative  of 
what  the  American  women  did,  and  what 
the  Italian  women  may  do  just  as  well  if 
they  will 

The  first  disposition  of  all  our  noble 
women  the  moment  our  war  Yaoke  out,  was 
to .  fit  themselves  to  be  useful  in  hospitals 
as  nurses,  snd,  perchance,  on  battlefields. 
They  were  crazy  to  get  to  the  front  and 
share  in  some  way  the  hardships  and  sor- 
rows of  the  soldiers.  Many,  unable  to  get 
there  in  any  other  way,  disguised  themselves 
IS  men»  and  actually  carried  muskets  in 
K>me  caaes  through  whole  campaigns.  This 
fever,  however,  was  soon  corrected.  It 
began  to  appear  that  the  demand  for  female 
nurses  in  the  hospitals  and  the  room  for 
women  in  the  camps  was  very  small ;  that 
a  very  limited  number  could  be  received ; 
a  few  were  acceptable  as  nurses,  as  cooks 
in  diet  kitchens,  and  as  Christian  comforters 
among  the  dying.  Many  cases  of  excep- 
tional energy,  administrative  skill,  and 
capacity  of  accommodating  themselves  to 
military  and  medical  rules,  appeared  among 
women ;  but  the  whole  cUss  was  small  and 
comparative^  unimportant  when  measured 
with  the  vast  multitude  who  in  other  ways 
ministered  to  the  comfort  of  the  army. 
The  first  thing  to  say  to  the  women  of  Italy 
is,  that  a  few  exceptional  women  of  age, 
experience,  self-control,  tact,  and  patience 
are  the  only  ones  wanted  in  hospitals  and 
camps,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
patriotic  women  must  turn  their  attention 
to  some  other  form  of  serrioew    This  other 


form  of  service  is  the  creation  of  all  the 
kinds  of  hospital  clothing  or  hospital  food, 
of  which  the  volunteers  are  so  certain  to 
stand  in  need  in  a  people's  war.  Yoa 
will  find  that  your  Government  is  wholly 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  which  a  general 
war,  calling  all  your  able*bodied  men  to 
arms,  will  very  soon  make  upon  the  hu- 
manity of  the  whole  people.  Every  woman 
in  Italy  should  be  makmg  shirts,  drawers, 
sheets,  pillow-eases;  knitting  woollen 
stockings  and  picking  out  8u<m  blankets 
and  old  linen  as  the  house  can  spare.  But 
all  this  industry  will  avail  nothing  if  it  is 
not  organised.  Let  eveiy  town  or  com- 
munity form  a  Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of 
women,  meeting  with  their  own  officers — 
president,  secretary,  treasurer— at  least 
once  a  week,  to  cut  out  and  sew  upon 
soldiers'  garments.  Let  the  women  who 
are  willing,  carry  home  the  work  to  finish 
it.  Let  it  be  boxed  up  when  a  considerable 
quantity  is  finished,  and  sent  to  some 
general  dep6t,  of  which  there  ought  to  be 
a  dozen,  at  least,  in  Italy.  These  dep6ts 
should  be  under  the  control  of  women  also, 
receiving,  sorting,  and  repacking  these  sup- 
plies, and  holdine  them  in  readiness  for 
orders.  These  orders  should  come  from  a 
National  Committee  of  Men  established  at 
the  capital,  like  to  our  n.S.  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  study 
the  wants  of  the  army  in  field  and  hospitals* 
to  employ  jMiJrf  inspectors  and  relief  agents, 
to  discover  the  existing  necessities,  and 
apply  the  relief.  The  board  of  the  'Na- 
tional Army  Relief  Society,'  you  might  call 
it,  composed  of  trusted  patriots  of  high 
intelligenoe,  broad  views,  and  administra- 
tive skill,  should  have  the  whole  orderinff 
and  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  This  boarc^ 
self-constituted  if  you  please,  ought  to  meet 
at  once,  and  proceed  to  organise  a  general 
scheme,  based  on  the  support  of  ItaUaik 
women,  and  seeking  to  organise,  economise, 
and  apply  their  generous  gifts  to  the  sys- 
tematic relief  of  Uie  army. 

But  everything  depends  on  the  intelligent 
universal  co-operation  of  the  women.  They^ 
produced  in  our  war  fifteen  miUions  of 
doUars*  worth  of  suppUes^<\oXh\n%  and 
hospital  food — ^which  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission distributed.  They  can  do,  if  not  as 
much,  certainly  a  vast  deal  in  Italy.  Nor 
is  it  only  clothing,  but  also  food;  our 
people  saved  the  army  from  scurvy  and 
other  scourges  growing  out  of  a  salt  or 
monotonous  diet,  by  supplying  dried  fruits, 
canned  tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes,  apples, 
in  vast  quantities.  Many  women  and 
children  in  the  rural  districts,  during  the 
whole  war,  cultivated  with  their  own  hands 
small  fields  of  vegetables  fbr  the  solders, 
and  the  result  was  wonderful  both  in  quan- 
tity and  consequences. 
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Don't  allov  local  and  sectional  riTalries, 
in  this  woikof  mercj,  to  weaken  and  scatter 
the  fruits.  Let  one  great  national  organi- 
sation of  hnmanity  be  formed  by  competent 
heads  at  the  centie  and  in  good  under- 
standing with  the  Grovemment,  and  let  all 
the  men  and  women  of  Italy  gather  ronnd 
it,  working  for  it  and  acting  through  it, 
and  under  its  directions.  Let  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low,  all  forget  their  jealousies  in  this  com- 
mon service.  This  systematic  work  will  of 
itself  steady  and  strengthen  the  national 
character,  bring  out  the  latent  powers  of 
women — ^who  bare  shown  in  America  the 
finest  practical  talents — keep  up  the  fires 
of  patriotism  in  the  homes,  and  give  the 
army  the  joy  of  knowing  that  the  hearts  of 
all  Italian  homes  are  with  them,  and  that 
all  hands  are  working  for  their  protection 
and  comfort. 

You  will  find  at  first  a  tremendous  waste 
of  feminine  eneigy  in  the  creation  of  lint 
and  bandages.  Almost  any  kind  of  lint  is 
good  enough,  and  there  u  an  end  to  the 
demand  for  bandages.  Let  the  women  go 
to  work  at  shizts  and  stockings,  sheets  and 
pillow-cases ;  to  this  end  they  will  want  not 
only  their  active  fingers,  but  money  to  buy 
materials;  this  money  must  be  collected 
from  the  communities  in  which  they  live, 
hj  systematic  solicitation.  Inyite  eveiy 
class  to  giye  something— shop  -  keepers 
goods,  and  capitalists  money;  the  poor 
tiieir  time,  and  the  gifted  their  skill ;  artiste 
their  works,  and  singers  their  voices.  Get 
the  means  of  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
mer<7  in  every  ingenious  way  that  a  fervid 
patriotism  can  devise  ;  do  not  let  anybody 
say  that  this  cannot  be  done  because  it  has 
not  been  done.  Shall  America  do  it  for 
four  long  years,  and  cannot  Italy  do  it  too  ? 
Are  Italian  women  less  gifted,  less  generous, 
less  pious  and  humane,  than  American 
women?  Is  not  woman's  piety,  woman's 
verBatility,  woman's  patience,  woman's 
tact,  woman's  humanity,  the  same  in  all 
countries  ? 

You  ask  me  if  the  Sanitary  Conunission 
cannot  send  its  superfluous  stores  to  Italy. 
Alas !  we  have  none.  We  gave  all  that  we 
had  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  poor 
negroes,  in  millions  gloriously  emancipated 
from  chains,  but  also  sadly  stripped  of 
homes  and  necessaries  of  life.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  societies  will  spring  up  in 
America  under  Italian  leaders  for  the  aid 
of  your  national  movement ;  I  shall  not  be 
found  among  those  who  are  backward  in 
lending  them  support.  Meanwhile,  I  send 
Tou  a  few  documents  containing  valuable 
hints,  and,  as  the  best  and  swiftest  contri- 
bution I  can,  this  hasty  leaf  torn  out  of 
a  large  experience  which  I  hope  may  be 
found  to  be  not  wholly  without  value  to 


Italian  women,  and  to  the  sacred  euae^ 
Italy. 

Faithfully  and  cordially  jodxb, 

Hkkbt  W.  BnxoYs, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Saaitarf  Gonh 
mission,    and   Presidaot  of  the 
American  Assodatiaa  for  Selid 
of  Misery  of  Battlefielda. 

If,  however,  onrsnimiae,  ikfcibe 
desire  to  alleviate  the  sofferiogs  of 
war  will  take,  among  passive  spe^ 
tators,  the  practical  form  of  orgsn- 
ising  ambnlanoN  for  the  ssbject. 
provinces  of  Turkey  —  prtmnces 
which  will  become  the  theateof 
war — be  correct,  it  is  probable  tkfc 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
Italian  experience  daring  the  Bevo. 
lutionary  straggles  that  lasted 
tliroagbont  a  qaarter  of  a  centorr, 
will  be  of  still  more  pnctiol 
utility  than  those  to  be  derired 
from  the  United  States. 

XJnfortanatelj,  we  think,  for  the 
world,  those  Italians  who  IiaTe 
effected  most  for  the  liberatios 
of  their  country  rarely  speak  ct 
write  (now  that  Italy  is  free  and 
united)  of  the  dreary  journey  per- 
formed,  the  dangers  and  hardshipE 
encountered,  the  errors  committ^ 
the  apparently  insnrmonntable  ob- 
stacles overcome,  from  the  time 
when  thejr  first  willed  to  be  a 
nation  untd  the  goal  was  reachei 
It  is  much  if  you  can  obtain  from 
some  of  the  actors  diaries  aod 
journals,  or  induce  their  friends  to 
allow  you  to  make  extracts  from 
their  private  letters,  or  glean  any 
information  firom  files  of  old  news- 
papers. 

No  real  history  of  Italy  during 
the  present  century  exists,  nor  are 
materials  for  writing  sach  a  lustoir 
collected  or  ordinate  into  any  STsil- 
able  form. 

A  would-be  historian  of  Frenci 
revolutions  and  wars,  of  the  Cri. 
mean  War,  the  Franco-Italian  war 
against  Austria,  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  of  the  Indian  Mutinv, 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  would 
find  all  needful  material  ready  ^ 
hand  at  the  British  Mnseiun;  but 
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let  liim  attempt  a  history  of  Italy, 
and,  although  onr  great  librarian 
and  tnie  Italian  patriot  Pantzzi 
collected  and  ordinated  all  works 
and  pamphlets  published,  it  will 
be  fonnd  that  the  entire  collec- 
tion amounts  to  little  or  nothing; 
that  more  details  and  information 
can  bo  eztract'Cd  from  a  file  of  the 
Times  or  the  Blue  Books  containing 
the  correspondence  and  reports  of 
consuls  and  ambassadors  to  our 
Foreign  OflBce,  than  from  all  and 
anything  that  the  Italians  have 
written  themselves.  The  compara- 
tively few  survivors  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Italians  who  created  Italy 
seem  to  feel  an  insurmountable  re- 
pugnance to  talking  or  writing 
about  their  own  share  in  its  crea- 
tion, while  the  heirs  of  their  toils 
and  sufferings  seem  content  to  en- 
joy the  inherited  boon  without 
caring  to  learn  how  the  treasure 
was  acquired,  or  what  was  the 
countless  price  paid  down. 

This  lack  of  contemporary  his- 
torians renders  it  very  difficult  to 
give  a  correct  and  just  notion  of 
any  phase  of  Italian  revolutions. 
Even  in  this  simple  matter  of  volun- 
teer ambulances  one  has  to  trust  to 
memory,  to  personal  observation,  to 
notes  dotted  down  between  one 
battle  and  another,  and  to  scant 
answers  given  to  direct  questions 
put  between  one  campaign  and 
another  to  the  various  chiefs. 

I  have  just  looked  over  a  list  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  books 
on  ambulances  and  hospitals  orga- 
nised during  the  last  twenty  years. 
One  little  pamphlet  only  relates  to 
an  ambulance  episode  during  one  of 
oar  campaigns,  so  that  it  might  be 
assumed  that  Italian  volunteers 
were  either  never  wounded  or  that 
they  were  never  tended ;  whereas 
the  truth  is  that  no  set  of  men  who 
ever  offered  themselves  as  voluntary 
soldiers  in  their  country's  cause 
could  count  more  surely  on  being 
succoured  on  the  battlefield  than 
could  the  Italian  volunteers. 


A  true  scientific  and  historical 
work  on  Italian  ambulances  could 
only  be  written  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  Volunteers,  who  or- 
ganised, or,  when  summoned  to  a 
wider  sphere  of  action,  directed 
the  organisation  of,  every  ambulance 
that  succoured  the  '  irregpilars,' 
volunteers,  or  Garibaldian  soldiers 
from  the  first — ^improvised  along 
the  barricades  of  Milan  in  1848 — ^to 
the  last,  also  improvised  in  the 
deserted  village  of  Montana  in  1867, 
when  the  chassepot  miracles  scat- 
tered their  victims  at  his  feet,  and 
the  French  champions  of  the  tern* 
poral  power  allowed  him  throughout 
the  awful  night  of  November  3-4 
to  dress,  tend,  and  comfort  them, 
taking  them  from  him  on  the  mor- 
row to  carry  them  into  Borne — 
prisoners  and  trophies  of  devotion 
to  the  Holy  Father  who  refused 
to  recognise  the  Convention  of 
Geneva ! 

The  experience  gathered  in  this 
practical  form,  added  to  rare  medi- 
cal talents  and  unsurpassed  surgical 
skill,  fits  Dr.  Bertani  to  be  the  his- 
torian par  excellence  of  the  Italian 
Volunteer  Sanitary  Service ;  and  if 
such  a  work  could  help  other  chiefs 
to  train  such  a  set  of  surgeons  as  he 
has  trained  in  Italy,  and  who  in  civil 
or  military  services  are  now  dis- 
tinguishing themseves,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  world  should  be  longer  de» 
prived  of  it.  And  while,  relating 
some  of  our  experiences  as  a  mere 
ambulance  nurse,  we  should  shrink 
from  the  presumption  of  speaking 
for,  or  in  the  name  of,  our  chie^ 
it  is  as  impossible  not  to  speak  of 
him  as  to  narrate  an  episode  of 
Italian  revolution  without  naming 
Guribaldi. 

A  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Porta 
at  the  University  of  Padua,  Agostino 
Bertani  soon  became  his  master's 
favourite  pupil,  and,  having  ob- 
tained his  diploma  iri  medicine 
and  surgery,  was  promoted  his 
assistant  as  clinical  professor  of 
practical  surgery.    Named,  after  his 
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European  tonr,  asmstant-Burgeon 
of  the  Grand  Hospital  of  Milan,  he 
founded  the  Oazetta  Medicale  of 
Lombardy;  was  named  secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of.  the  Medical  Society  founded 
in  MilftTi, 

On  the  1 8th  of  March,  1848,  came 
new%  of  the  revolution  of  Vienna ! 
Milan,  garrisoned  by  16,000  Ans- 
trians,  ^vas  the  centre  of  the  entire 
army  of  occapation.  The  Mi- 
lanese— i.e.  the  x>eople  and  the 
yonths — determined  to  drive  out 
ihe  Austrians.  Their  recognised 
ieader  in  those  days  was  Carlo  Gat- 
itaneo,  and  he  stood  aghast  when 
Bertaju  and  other  three  of  liis  dis- 
•ciples  came  to  claim  his  chiefbain- 
flhip — our  pearl  of  a  consul,  Sir 
Robert  Campbell,  who  had  profited 
by  Cattaneo's  practical  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  Lombardy  for  years, 
following  in  the  rear  to  hear  the 
•  decision  of  '  the  Sage.' 

No  choice  was  1^  and  Catianeo 
must  and  did  take  the  direction  of 
ihe  revolution.  Barricades  sprang 
«p  mushroom-like  all  over  the  city. 
Every  man  was  a  soldier,  every 
woman  and  child  made  cartridges, 
or  took  their  stations  on  the  roofs 
of  houses  to  hurl  down  stones  and 
pour  boiling  water  on  the  Austrians. 
Por  the  wounded  no  one  had  time  to 
prepare.  On  one  of  the  barricades, 
^vhere  the  future  surgeon  soldier 
>«rafi  standing,  one  cannon  ball  car- 
ried off  three  legs  belongiug  to  two 
individuals.  These  he  amputated 
at  the  nearest  house.  Also  the  arm 
of  another,  who  with  his  left  hand 
held  his  right  for  the  operation. 
Bertani  then  planted  an  ambulance 
ni  his  father's  house,  Casa  Borgo 
Spesso,  another  in  Casa  d'Ad&, 
arranging  an  expeditious  trans- 
port service  to  and  fro  the  barri- 
cades. 

At  the  close  of  the  five  days,  i8th 
to  32nd  of  March,  every  Austrian, 
save  the  sick  and  wounded,  was  in 
full  flight  for  the  fortresses.  The 
committee  of  war  named  Bertani 


member  of  the  Superior  Ssnitorj 
Council,  and  gave  him  the  diredioe 
of  the  military  hospital  of  8t.  Am. 
broise,  with  its  numerous  brsock 
hospitals.  Here  not  only  were  ik 
sick  and  wounded,  Itdimu  and 
Austrians,  tended  with  skill  and 
care — the  populations  formdoog 
beds,  linen,  all  necessaries,  and 
even  luxuries — the  rules  of  hygieoe 
strictly  attended  to,  but  abo  the 
smallest  desire  of  the  sofiben  re- 
spected. The  iron  stovei  vith 
which  the  Archduke  John,  pro- 
prietor of  an  iron  fonndiy,  bid 
filled  the  hospitals,  being  prejn&al 
to  the  sick,  the  War  Minister  is  re- 
quested to  '  melt  them  into  cuohhi 
balls.'  The  wounded  evince  sncli 
repugnance  to  wear  the  AoBtrian 
pantaloons,  can  others  be  f^^ 
nished  ?  A  list  of  all  the  ctiiiec 
offerings  is  made  out ;  an  entire  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded,  liter- 
wards  published  by  Cattaneo  in  the 
Archivio  TrievmcHe^  furnished  to  tiu 
war  committee.  A  special  xnihiuy 
sanitary  commission  demanded,  asd 
a  phm  for  an  institution  for  the 
improvement  of  military  physiciaDS 
and  surgeons  drawn  up. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  King  of 
Piedmont  having  signed  the  o^to- 
lation  of  Milan,  Badetzky  retained, 
conqueror,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
citizens  pay  for  the  humiiiatian  of 
the  defeat ;  but  the  transfonDa^'oQ 
of  the  military  hospitals  astoHoded 
him;  the  care  taken  of  his  own 
sick  and  wounded  touched  hia  inn 
soul.  He  sent  messages  and  mes- 
sengers offering  a  safe-oondnct  if 
the  director  would  retoiiL  But 
the  director  was  but  one  of  the 
40,000  Lombards  who  quitted  their 
native  ciiy  rather  than  witneaa  its 
desecration. 

We  next  find  Dr.  Bertani  oocnpy- 
ing  a  very  modest  position  duriDg 
the  siege  of  Rome.  Nowatthehos- 
pital  of  the  Pilgrims,  now  at  the 
ambulances  of  Monte  Gitono,  ^ 
the  Quirinal,  at  Santa  Maria  delh 
Scala,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Monlono, 
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lielping  and  directing  that  noble 
"band  of  women,  Anita,  Garibaldi's 
Mrife,  the  Princess  Belgioso,  Giulia 
Modiena,  Margaret  Fnller  Ossoli,and 
others  whose  names  the  Bomans  still 
remember  with  the  most  grateful 
affection.  Naturally,  the  Boman 
physicians  and  surgeons  occupy  the 
prominent  positions;  but  the  Lom- 
bard legion,  whicli  played  such  a 
magnificent  part  in  that  struggle, 
reclaim  their  own  surgeon  soldier. 
A  bomb  fell  into  the  hospital  of  the 
Pilgrims  while  Bertani  was  ope- 
rating, and  it  was  his  presence  of 
mind  that  calmed  the  terror  and 
prevented  the  wounded  from  rush- 
ing into  the  open  air. 

When  the  French  had  entered 
by  the  breach,  the  survivors,  de- 
sirous only  to  mingle  their  ashes 
with  the  sacred  dust  of  the  4,000 
defenders  who  had  fallen  for  Bome, 
made  one  more  desperate,  pas- 
sionate assault ;  it  was  the  Lombard 
and  Italian  legion,  with  Garibaldi  at 
their  head.  Manara,  the  hero  of 
the  legion,  the  beloved  of  all  Lom- 
bardy,  fell,  and  reading  in  his 
friend's  eyes  that  he,  at  least,  will 
never  see  the  Frenchmen  in  pos- 
session, whispered,  'Agostino,  let 
me  die  quickly,'  was  taken  to  the 
ambulance  of  S.  Maria  della  Scala, 
and  there  expired,  not  yet  thirty, 
a  husband  and  a  father.  The  de- 
sire to  take  back  the  body  of  Ma- 
nara to  the  young  widow  and  her 
children  decided  Bertani  to  embalm 
it.  Neither  arsenic,  nor  aromatic,  nor 
bituminous  substances  were  at  hand 
— bi-chlorure  of  mercury  merely, 
and  an  instrument  for  common  in- 
jections. The  operation  succeeded, 
but  the  operator  absorbed  the  poison 
through  the  pores  of  his  skin,  and 
for  a  month  after  the  entry  of  the 
French  into  Bome  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  safe-conduct  procured 
for  him  by  a  Corsican  military 
£urgeon  would  be  of  any  avail. 

When,  in  1859,  the  alliance 
against   Austria    was   formed    be- 


tween Louis  Napoleon  and  the 
King  of  Piedmont,  the  volunteers^ 
crossing  the  highest  mountain 
peaks,  swimming  across  the  Po  and 
the  Adige,  swarmed  to  Turin,  to 
the  cry  of  '  Who  is  against  Austria ' 
is  for  us.'  Cavour,  wiser  than 
his  colleagues,  foreseeing  that  if 
the  popular  element  were  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the 
actual  war  it  would  become  a 
powerful  fsctoT  of  disorder  and  em- 
barrassment at  home,  overcame  the 
tremendous  opposition  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  obtained  per- 
mission for  Garibaldi  to  form  a 
legion,  subject  to,  but  to  act  inde- 
pendently ofi  the  regular  army. 
When  Garibaldi  announced  his  in- 
tention to  don  the  King's  uniform, 
nay,  to  form  part  of  the  army  that 
was  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the 
army  of  the  man  who  had  destroyed 
the  Boman  Bepublio  and  restored 
the  temporal  power,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  heart's  pulse  of  his 
friends  and  followers  ceased  for  a 
moment  to  beat,  that  the  blood  was 
suddenly  arrested  in  their  veins; 
but  the  momentary  horror  passed. 
Cattaneo,  from  Lugano,  scathed 
them  even  for  hesitating.  All  the 
emigrants  in  Piedmont  sent  in  their 
adhesion.  Bertani  was  charged 
with  the  collection  of  money,  arms, 
and  especially  with  the  organi- 
sation of  the  sanitary  service. 
The  cadres  were  drawn  up  for  a 
division,  but  when  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  Garibaldi  he  quietly  ob- 
served, that  as  the  corps  of  the 
Cacdatori  ddle  Alpi  would  not  be 
considered  a  division,  but  only  a 
sifiall  brigade,  one  regimental  sar- 
geon  and  six  surgeons  of  battalions 
would,  he  presumed,  be  all  that 
would  be  sanctioned.  So  the  num- 
bers had  to  be  reduced,  a  task  ren- 
dered easier  than  at  first,  it  seemed, 
by  the  willingness  of  the  excluded 
to  enlist  as  soldiers.  Three  regi- 
mental surgeons,  five  battalion  and 
five  assistant- surgeons  were  ad- 
mitted :  the  first  three  are  all  dead, 
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and  looking  over  the  list  of  the 
survivors,  I  note  that  several  of 
these  stand  to-daj  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  their  profession. 

The  exploits  of  the  Cacdatore 
delle  Alpi,  detailed,  with  nnnsnal 
spirit  and  amplitude,  by  one  of  the 
actors,  were  scarcely  heard  of  by 
foreigners,  though  this  corps  was 
the  first  to  cross  the  Ticino  and 
attack  the  Austriaus.  It  formed 
but  an  episode  in  the  Franco- 
Italian  campaign — though  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  episode  by  the 
always-defeated  Urban,  whose  ter- 
rified soldiers  suniamed  Garibaldi 
the  *red  devil,'  and  by  the  freed 
populations  of  Como  and  Yarese. 
Even  so,  the  Sanitary  Service  was 
but  a  fragment  of  the  episode,  but 
the  wounded  remember  gratefully 
how  they  were  caught  apd  carried 
off  as  they  fell — saved  and  suc- 
coured as  few  soldiers  were  in  the 
regular  ranks.  The  surgeons  and 
doctors  look  back  to  that  time  as  to 
their  first  real  drill  in  field  surgery 
and  ambulance  routine,  while  more 
than  one  has  told  me  that  he 
realised  for  the  first  time  the 
meaning  of  *  conservative  surgery.' 
One  instance  of  this  fundamental 
theoiy  of  Bertani's  practice  was 
jotted  down  for  me  by  Garibaldi's 
•fighting  doctor,'  Achille  Sacchi, 
who  received  a  wound,  deemed 
mortal,  at  Rome,  in  1849,  and 
which  has  never  entirely  healed, 
while  it  has  not  been  his  fault  if  he 
has  failed  in  obtaining  a  similar 
decoration  in  every  successive  cam- 
paign. Among  the  wounded  at 
Vaiese,  deposited  in  the  civil  hos- 
pital of  the  town,  was  H.,  a  fine 
fellow,  with  a  conmiinuted  fracture 
of  both  bones.  Amputation  was 
decided  on,  when  our  surgeon- 
general  came  in  to  take  a  last  look 
at  his  *  boys'  before  marching  on- 


wards with  the  advancing  oolnmn. 
The  hospital  sur^zreon  ofiTered  him 
the  knife,  saying  that  it  would  be  a 
treat  for  them  to  see  him  operate. 
*My  wounded  are  safe  in  your 
hands,'  he  said  courteously;  'and 
all  operations  performed  here  are 
yours  by  right'  At  the  same  time 
he  was  examining  the  wound,  and 
the  lad  himself  anxiously  watching 
his  face.  'What  a  fine  fdJow! 
what  a  beautiful  leg!'  he  said  at 
length ;  '  wh at  if  we  were  to  try  and 
spare  it?  Doctor,  what  say  yoa? 
Perhaps  yon  were  thinking  of  a 
resection.  Give  ns  your  opinioa 
frankly.'  *My  opinion  is  youra,* 
said  the  doctor ;  *  on  the  conditioiL 
that  you  operate  yourself.*  Bertani 
made  a  neat  resection,  and  the  ^kd,' 
now  (1876)  a  hale  man,  scarc^y 
limps.  I  could  quote  scores  of  similv 
ins^nces  of  Bertani's  '  conservative 
surgery'  in  successive  campaigns, 
and  believe,  that  if  on  the  field  or 
nearest  ambulance  the  qnestion  of 
primary  or  secondaiy  operations 
were  to  be  decided  by  men  of  ex- 
perience and  wisdom — instead  of 
by  the  younger  ones,  always  eager 
for  practice  and  fearing  to  give 
nature  a  chance — many  limbs 
would  be  spared  now  mthlesdy 
sa.criGced. 

When,  after  the  Peace  of  Villa- 
franca,  Graribaldi  threw  up  his  cxmi- 
mission  and  went  to  central  Italy, 
Bertani  followed  the  example,  and 
General  Fanti,  commander  of  the 
regular  forces  of  central  Italy, 
ofiered  him  the  post  of  surgeon- 
general  to  his  entire  army,  but  Ber- 
tani declined.  General  Fanti  was 
Minister  of  War  durinpr  the  revolu- 
tion of  Milan  in  1 848.^ 

The  next  year,  i860,  brought  us 
the  revolution  of  Sicily,  and  Gaii- 
baldi's  expedition  to  assist  the 
islanders  in  overthrowing  the  Bonr- 


'  For  most  of  these  details  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  D.  Pietro  Maestri,  member  of 
the  War  Committee  of  1848,  ambulance  siirgeon  in  successive  campaigns,  -wbo  ires 
refused  permission  to  share  in  the  Sanitary  Service  of  1866,  the  Government  declining 
to  dispense  with  his  services  as  head  of  the  statistical  department,  of  which  he  was  the 
initiator  and  chief  worker. 
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x)n  yoke.  Garibaldi  had  always 
promised  that  I  should  nurse  his 
mounded,  and  on  our  return  from 
America,  when  we  were  exiled  at 
[iugano,  invited  us  to  join  him, 
^ut  the  difficulties  of  crossing  the 
Tontier  in  disguise  debarred  us 
Tom  the  famous  expedition  of  the 
Thousand. 

Cavour,  convinced  at  length  by 
/he  passionate  protests  called  forth 
3y  the  cession  of  Nice,  and  by  the 
'orce  of  inertia  manifested  by  the 
Tuscans  against  any  such  impedi- 
nent  to  unity  as  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  formation  of  Tuscany 
nto  a  separate  state  under  Prince 
S'apoleon  (though  he  was  the 
lusband  of  the  Bang's  daughter 
Dlotilde) — that  the  Italians  were 
Tent  on  unity  as  well  as  indepen- 
lence — that  the  liberation  of  one 
Drovince  from  native  or  foreign 
yrants  would  not  suffice  even  that 
province  itself;  that  nothing  short 
)f  One  Italy  would  suffice  each  and 
bll— determined  to  assist  in  the 
'ealisation  of  that  unity  by  passive 
f  he  could  not  by  active  co-opera- 
ion. 

If  Garibaldi  could  free  Sicily,  let 
lim ;  only  he  would  take  care  that 
Sicily  and  all  other  freed  provinces 
ihould  be  annexed,  and  that  right 
ipeedily,  to  his  King's  dominions. 

So  he  offered  no  impediment  to 
;he  preparations — to  the  public  sub- 
(criptions  of  money  and  arms — to 
;he  departure  of  the  Piedmont  and 
[jombardo  mail  steamers,  from 
jrenoa,  with  their  freight  of 
>atriots.  More  than  this  he  could 
lot  do ;  as  much  no  other  statesman 
n  his  position — save  Bismarck — 
vould  have  dared  to  do;  though 
t  seemed  to  the  revolutionists,  in 
ihose  days  of  antagonism,  a  poor 
>art  to  play ! 

This  mere  sufferance  neces- 
litated  the  utmost  caution  and 
apparent  secrecy  on  Garibaldi's 
part ;  the  embarkment  of  his 
volunteers  as  mere  passengers  on 
x)ard  the  steamer ;  the  sending  on 


of  all  arms  and  ammunition  by 
boats,  to  be  picked  up  when  well 
out  to  sea. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pisa- 
cane  expedition  to  free  Naples  in 
1857,  the  steamers  never  fell  in 
with  the  boats,  and  Garibaldi, 
launching  a  portion  of  his  men 
into  the  Papal  States  to  prepare 
revolution  there,  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  such  sinews 
of  war  as  he  could  obtain  from  the 
governor  of  Talamone. 

As  to  ambulance  material, 
men  whose  nearest  peril  was  to 
be  sunk  by  the  Bourbon  cruisers 
never  thought  of  its  necessity.  On 
the  voyage  Garibaldi  named  Dr. 
Ripari — his  own  private  medical 
attendant  at  Borne,  who  had  suf- 
fered seven  years  of  imprisonment 
in  Papal  dungeons,  for  remaining 
to  attend  on  the  wounded  afler  the 
entry  of  the  French — head  of  the 
Sanitary  Service. 

A  footing  gained  at  Marsala 
(where  to  this  day  Gkuribaldi  main- 
tains that  he  could  never  have 
effected  a  landing  but  for  the  cool 
interposition  of  Admiral  Munday, 
who,  while  waiting  for  some  of  his 
officers  to  return  from  shore,  kept 
her  Majesty's  flag-ship  in  such  a 
position  that  the  enemy's  bullets 
must  cross  his  deck  before  they 
could  reach  the  Garibaldians),  the 
liberators  had  to  fight  their  way 
right  across  the  island ;  give  or 
receive  pitched  battles  at  every 
step;  the  battle  of  Galatafimi, 
where  the  Bourbons  were  ten 
against  one,  being  the  deadliest  on 
record.  Then  Garibaldi — ^throwing 
the  enemy,  who  followed  in  his  rear, 
off  the  scent,  by  a  stratagem  which, 
competent  authorities  admit,  would 
alone  establish  his  military  genius 
— fought  his  way  into  Palermo^ 
and  there  his  little  band,  with  the 
inhabitants,  had  to  suffer  all  the 
horrors  of  bombardment.  Through- 
out that  cross-country  warfare,  old 
Ripari,  now  fighting,  now  doctor- 
ing, aided  by  the  unwounded  and 
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by  one  woman — Signora  Grispi, 
wife  of  the  present  Speaker  of  tiie 
Chamber  of  Depntdes — managed  to 
dress  and  bring  oyer  all  that  were 
transportable.  Once  in  Palermo, 
ibe  only  fear  was  that  the  libera- 
tors,  sick  or  well,  would  be  killed 
with  over-kindness  l- 

At  Palermo  I  gained  mj  first 
«zperience  in  hospital  and  amba- 
iance  work,  rendered  as  easy  and 
delightful  as  such  work  can  be  by 
the  perfect  harmony  that  existed 
among  all — ^by  the  fact  of  my  hus- 
band (detached  for  the  organisation 
of  a  military  college  for  the  boys 
of  the  poorest  classes)  being  on  the 
Oenend's  staff:  of  Bipari,  and  all 
the  leaders  being  old  comrades  in 
conspiracy,  or  companions  in  exile. 
The  generosity,  the  kindness,  the 
devotion  of  the  inhabitants  not 
only  of  Palermo  but  of  all  the  towns 
or  villages  visited;  of  the  men, 
the  women,  the  priests,  the  nobles, 
burghers,  worlnng  classes,  baffles 
description.  I  read  now,  as  in  a 
dream,  of  the  brigandage,  Maffia, 
general  corruption  which  now 
exists  in  the  island;  indeed,  it 
needed  such  books  as  those  lately 
published  by  Franohetti  and  Son- 
nino,  to  convince  me  that  the 
reports  are  neither  exaggerated 
nor  malignant.  Why,  a  recol- 
lection of  the  bright  swift 
intelligence  of  the  tiny  lads  as- 
isembled  in  the  college — who  be- 
came soldiers  in  a  trice,  learned  to 
read  and  write  with  a  facility  that 
was  surprising,  and  deserting  from 
the  college  to  the  battlefield, 
fought  like  veterans  and  suffered 
silently  like  martyrs — suffices  alone 
to  prove  to  us  what  all  Italy  tacitly 
recognises,  Hhat  some  one  has 
blundered '  in  the  management  of 
Sicily. 

Such  was  the  intelligent  care 
taken  of  oiir  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  in  the  private  houses, 
that  when  Garibaldi  '  flitted '  from 
Palermo  to  Milazzo,  hearing  that 
Medici  was  attacked  by  over- 
whelming forces,   and  we  had  to 


scramble  together  stores  and  nub 
for  the  firat  steamer  thai  oooid 
take  us  after  him — ^bitter  as  itiv 
to  leave  onr  boys  on  their  bedf  i 
pain,  we  felt  no  anxieij  on  their 
account.  Would  not  the  idod 
doctors  and  patriotic  priesU,  ud 
tender  Italian  -  hearted  women. 
supply  their  eveiy  need  and  minis- 
ter to  their  slightest  wish  ? 

When,  without  losing  oneBeooDiL 
we  reached  Milazzo,  Garibaldi  gare 
an  ironical  '  welcome'  to  the 'am- 
bulance  on  the  day  after  the  btttle/ 
and  the  words,  though  apparenilj 
unreasonable,  were  really  Triw,  for  I 
think  he  saw  how  we  had  be» 
absorbed  by  the  wounded  of  yester- 
day ;  whereas,  the  sole  dntjr  of  ic 
ambulance  corps  is  cleariytoisiis 
the  fallen  of  to-day,  and  prepare  ft  r 
those  that  will  he  smitten  ontW 
morrow. 

My  husband,  much  to  his  dis- 
comfiture, was  requested  —  Gari- 
baldi never  orders,  always  nqnest^ 
—to  return  to  his  college;  then, 
reminding  the  Gfeneral  that  beU 
only  accepted  the  work  while  do 
fighting  was  going  on,  was  giren 
permission  to  return  to  the  staff  &s 
soon  as  he  could  find  a  snhetitatt 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing  in 
time  to  be  one  of  the  first  pumeeis 
who  crossed  over,  before  Garibaldi 
himself,  to  the  Keapolitan  conti- 
nent. 

Bipari  (leaving  us  with  tl)f 
Wounded  of  Milaazo,  under  the  or- 
ders of  Gesare  Stradivari,  amanaad 
surgeon  worthy  of  his  musical  aDOO- 
tor,  Stiadivarius)  kept  up  withtk 
Qeneral  then,and  refused  pennissBoc 
to  cross  from  the  Faro  to  the  conti- 
nent with  the  pioneers,  literailf 
organising  his  ambnlaaoe  on  the 
sands  of  the  Faro  shores.  AtHilaso 
we  lived  in  the  hospital  where  the 
Genoese  heroes — ^their  corps  deci- 
mated, as  it  had  been  before  ^ 
Calatafimi— were  gathered;  ^ 
there  Emilia  Bignami  now  the  wifr 
of  Br.  Albanese,  a  distingnishj 
surgeon  of  PiJermo,  Pf^^^.? 
what  an  Italian  woman  is'capiw 
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as  a  nurse  for  the  woanded.  We 
shared  the  same  room^  taking  rest 
l>7  turns,  so  that  nevec^^eithdr  night 
or  day,  were  our  men  left  with  the 
paid  nurses;  and  when  I  crossed 
over  to  the  continent,  she,  under 
Stradivari,  nursed  them  to  the  last. 

The  passage  of  the  straits  was 
performed  by  Bipari  and  Papa 
(nominally  our  head  chemist,  in 
reality  our  factotum)  and  myself  un- 
der the  enemy's  guns.  Bipari  had  to 
return  for  stores  and  valuables  just 
arrived  and  to  send  surgeons  to 
the  crossing  regiments ;  and  when 
I  presented  myself  to  Garibaldi  for 
orders,  he,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
liis  generals,  asked,  'What  do  we 
^want  with  your  rags  and  plaisters  ? 
Ix)ok  there!'  And  there  were  the 
Sourbon  soldiers  fraternising  with 
the  redshirts  and  dispersing  to  their 
liomes.  His  magic  presence  had 
dissolved  the  army  like  *  snow- 
wreaths  in  thaw.' 

We  had  no  transport  service; 
our  saddle  horses  had  not  yet  come 
over  from  Sicily ;  but  I  held  the 
General's  order  for  the  third  avail- 
able carriage;  when  he  and  the 
telegraph  officers  had  been  served, 
and  cluuK  to  it  as  to  life  itself. 

Once  the  ambxdance  of  the  third 
expedition  coolly  took  possession  of 
a  splendid  diligence  that  Papa  had 
secured,  and  we  had  to  keep  up  with 
them  in  a  shaky  old  trap  till  the 
head  of  the  General's  staff  enforced 
the  written  order  vivd  voce.  Then, 
the  prior  rights  of  the  general  am- 
bnkmce  asserted,  we  took  pity  on 
our  colleagues,  looking  very  dis- 
comfited, with  their  traps  in  the 
n[iiddle  of  the  muddy  r^d,  made 
friends,  and  crammed  all  things 
and  everybody  into  the  capacious 
vehicle.  Such  was  our  terror  lest 
an  engagement  should  find  us  in  the 
rear,  that  as  often  as  not  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  van.  On  one  oc- 
casion Garibaldi,  coming  up  with 
his  staff,  said,  *  I  thought  that  I 
was  ahead  of  my  army.'  But,  con- 
temptuous as  they  all  still  were  of 
rags  and  plaisters,  they  gratefully  de- 


voured a  breakfast  of  eggs,  sausagesi 
tomatoes  and  grilled  fowls  wmch 
we-^perfectly  aware  that  we  were 
transgressing  rules— had  induced 
the  country  people  to  unearth  from 
the  holes  where  they  had  hidden 
them  from  the  Bourbons,  and  pre-> 
pared  as  a  peace  offering. 

Graribaldi,  throughout  that  march 
from  Beggio  to  Naples,  gave  breath- 
ing time  to  no  one.  The  normal 
state  of  himself  and  private  staff 
was  to  be  without  bite  or  sup.  Figs 
or  grapes,  with  or  without  bread, 
sufficed  him  at  any  time,  but  his 
followers  were  made  of  hungrier 
stuff;  and  I,  during  that  march, 
wrote  on  my  tablets  what  ever  since 
I  have  had  good  reason  to  act 
upon:  *  If  you  want  to  be  in  for  the 
froLj,  to  really  succour  the  wounded, 
and  not  be  voted  back  to  the  rear, 
then  blamed  for  not  being  up  to 
time,  feed  the  hxmgry  tmwounded 
whenever  you  get  a  chance.' 

On  the  7th  September,  Garibaldi, 
with  seven  followers  (among  them 
Bertani,  who  had  remained  in  Genoa 
to  organise  all  the  expeditions  and 
was  now  named  his  secretary-gene- 
ral), entered  Naples — full  of  royal 
troops,  the  guns  of  Elmo  pointed  at 
the  city — and  was  welcomed  with 
that  passionate  frenzy  which  can  only 
be  manifested  by  a  people  suddenly 
freed  from  an  intolerable  burden. 

He  had  cast  everything  upon 
this  throw.  His  army  could  not 
join  him  for  three  days  at  soonest. 
He  went  to  see  the  miracle  of  S. 
Gennaro  performed,  as  on  the  saint's 
approval  or  rejection  hung  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  lazzaroni  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  fortunately 
the  saint's  blood  flowed  instan- 
taneously on  his  entrance;  went 
to  the  Feast  of  Piedigrotto,  where 
the  archbishop  presented  him  with 
the  pahn,  never  before  offered  save 
to  kings  and  emperors  in  Naples ; 
then  directed  all  his  attention  to 
the  Voltumo:  the  King  and  the 
army,  that  remained  true  as  sted  to 
him,  fortified  in  Capua. 

We — ^i.e.  my  husband,  who  had 
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oome  np  with  the  horses  midway  be- 
tween Beggio  and  Naples — entered 
Naples  on  the  same  evening.  And 
I  may  mention  that  it  was  no  slight 
feat  to  have  brought  np  the  horses 
safe,  if  weary,  all  that  tremendous 
and  unceasing  march.  Only  Guri- 
baldi  and  a  few  others  succeeded, 
by  dint  of  never  resting  until  the 
horses  had  been  fed  and  watered: 
walking,  as  he  has  done  himself,  for 
half  an  hour  to  find  water,  plucking 
green  meat  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  and  cleaning  when  you  could 
not  feed  them.  This  was  another 
note  for  tho  ambulance  tablets. 
My  •  Pilo,'  the  half. Arab  on  which 
Garibaldi  entered  Palermo  and  gave 
to  me,  thus  went  through  two  cam* 
paigDB,  and  now  sleeps  throngh  his 
well-earned  rest  in  the  orchard  at 
home.  Many  a  wounded  man.  has 
he  borne,  many  a  life  has  he  saved 
by  a  timely  lifb.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
open  to  question  whether  quadru- 
peds do  not  play  a  more  necessary 
part  in  ambulances  than  bipeds. 
The  latter  are  always  at  hand ;  of 
the  former  the  supply  is  as  limited, 
in  volunteer  ambulances  at  least,  as 
'  the  powers  that  be '  can  make  it. 

Garibaldi  on  the  Voltumo,  the 
general  ambulance  established  its 
outposts  at  Sta.  Maria  di  Capua, 
trusting,  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much, 
with  Sicilian  memories  in  our 
hearts,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Naples 
to  prepare  the  hospitals  for  future 
emergencies. 

Bipari  brought  up  the  magnifi- 
cent stores  sent  out  from  England 
by  the  committee  headed  by  Lady 
Shaf  tesbuiy  and  splendidly  helped 
by  Mr.  Hart.  They  had  sent  us 
out  money  to  Palermo,  through  our 
fine  old  consul,  Goodwin,  but  in 
that  campaign  certain  things  that 
were  most  precious  no  money  could 
purchase,  such  as  tents,  elastic  and 
water  beds,  rubber  sheeting,  cotton 
wool,  surgical  instruments,  tins  of 
broth  and  cases  of  biscuits.  These, 
with  the  lemons  and  scorcia  nera^ 
the  drink  most  thirsted  for  by  our 
wounded,    were  really  invaluable. 


Some  doctors,  too,  came  and  offend 
their  services,  but  few  could  adap 
themselves  to  the  inevitable  irregt. 
larity  of  everything.  One  EDgHsi 
surgeon,  however,  most  be  lemem. 
bered  with  gratitude,  and  tbat  wu 
Major  Franklin,  on  fnrloogli  from 
India,  who  was  the  ideal  of  a  *help/ 
If  we  had  to  set  up  a  temporaiy 
hospital,  he  was  sure  to  knowtb 
number  of  beds,  and  help  to  pat 
them ;  to  detect  hicoongh  in  tiia 
wards,  to  teach  an  unhandy  diesser, 
and,  when  he  could,  to  givedilon). 
form,  never  given  by  Keapo&in 
doctors  throughout  the  campaigD. 

The  month  of  September  passed 
with  only  a  few  skirmishes,  bnttlie 
battle  of  Gaiazzo  (which  occnind 
during  Garibaldi's  absence  at  Pa- 
lermo to  settle  the  fends  betveea 
the  annexionists  and  the  anti-an- 
nezionists)  ended  in  a  nnmb^  d 
our  wounded  being  carried  prisoners 
to  Gapua. 

With  a  handkerchief  for  a  &g 
of  truce  and  an  order  from  Bipiri 
to  pass  the  outposts,  I  was  admitted 
to  the  Neapolitan  camp  and  tabo 
blindfold  through  it  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  the  dirt  and  a|i2alar 
alone  sufficed  to  account  for  ^ 
wan  misery  depicted  on  the  &ces 
of  all  alike.  We  fonnd  a  major, 
ten  officers,  one  chaplain,  eig%- 
nine  soldiers  prisoners.  Permittal 
to  distribute  money,  I  gave  them 
about  25L  from  the  English  dona- 
tions, and  promised  sapplies  of 
cigars,  linen,  lemons,  and  dotiung, 
of  which  they  stood  much  in  need. 
The  major  told  me  afterwards  that 
the  money  was  a  godsend,  as  it  en- 
abled them  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  wretched  nurses,  who  before  had 
neglected  them  utterly ;  and  tb^ 
the  supplies  were  no  less  valiahlc, 
as  the  things  were  unattainable  is 
Capua.  The  officers  maintained 
their  apparent  serenity,  but  the 
men  were  beyond  consolation.  *G«^ 
us  back,  get  us  back !' was  their 
anguished  cry.  *  Think  whafc  it 
will  be  for  us  when  the  next  battle 
comes,  and  we  shall  hear  all  and 
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know  noihing ! '  I  promised  them 
that  the  exchange  should  be  made 
at  the  first  opportnnity;  bat  the 
fact  was  that  Garibaldi  had  libe- 
rated, or  rather  never  imprisoned, 
any  of  the  Neapolitaos  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands  along  the 
march ;  his  principle  being,  that  bj 
allowing  them  to  retnm  free  to 
their  homes  thej  became  a  centre 
of  liberal  propaganda. 

Snch  was  the  intolerable  suffer- 
ing of  one  of  onr  men,  that  the 
yonng  Eang  of  Naples,  who  visited 
the  hospital  frequently,  was  so 
moyed  by  it  that  he  sent  him  back 
to  our  camp  freely  and  without 
exchange. 

Such  suffering  is  now  spared  to 
the  wounded  of  the  future  by  the 
Conyeution  of  GtoDova !  Now  each 
side  may  carry  off  all  their  own 
-wounded  who  can  bear  transport ; 
^hile  those  who  cannot  be  moved 
may  be  tended  by  their  own  sur- 
geons and  nurses  in  the  enemy's 
hospital,  or  with  the  wounded 
\yj  the  enemy's  surgeons.  The 
former  is,  however,  the  best  ar- 
rangement for  the  wounded  of 
both  sides ;  for  whereas  doctors 
and  nurses  who  have  been  inter- 
changiD^  help  and  courtesies  on 
the  batUefield  itself,  may  have  a 
benevolent  and  impartial  feeling 
to  all  the  sufferers;  the  soldier, 
writhing  in  agony  from  a  wound — 
say  such  as  the  needle-gun  inflicts — 
does  not  feel  kindly  to  the  foe  who 
has  inflicted  it,  does  not  like  to  have 
him  in  the  same  carriage  or  ward, 
or  to  see  his  own  surgeon  lavish 
attentions  upon  him. 

This  is  especially  the  case  where 
ft  strong  party-spirit  inspires  the 
combatants.  During  the  wars  of 
[848-66  it  was  really  banefdl  to 
i}he  Italian  wounded  to  have  an 
Austrian  in  the  ward,  and  the 
reeling  v^as  almost  as  strong  be- 
}ween  tbe  volunteers  and  the  Nea- 
9olitan  soldiery.  Can  we  think 
hskt  it  will  be  less  intense  in  the 
Sonmanians  and  Bulgarians  to- 
irards    the  Turks — ^in  the  Turks 


towards  the  Russians  ?  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  wounded  into  dif- 
ferent wards  is  generally  easy,  so 
that  it  is  a  small  matter  to  con- 
tent them. 

On  the  30th  of  September  there 
was  a  severe  tussle  at  the  outposts, 
which  began  and  ended  so  late  that 
it  was  impossible  to  send  the 
wounded  off  to  Naples,  so  we  ar- 
ranged them  with  the  utmost  care 
in  the  texnporary  hospital  of  Sta. 
Maria  di  Capua,  and,  all  but  the 
most  necessary  operations  being 
postponed  till  the  morrow,  left 
them  almost  all  sleeping  their  first 
sleep  of  prostration — -the  doctors 
deciding  to  alternate  their  watch, 
having  small  faith  in  the  so-called 
infermieri  or  men  nurses,  unable — 
owing  to  stringent  orders  that  every 
soldier  should  be  at  his  post — to 
secure  the  care  of  any  of  their 
comrades.  It  was  2  a.m.  before  we 
left  the  hospital.  Bipari,  who  had 
a&culty  for  doing  without  sleep, 
or  for  sleeping  anywhere^  coiled 
himself  up  on  the  flagstones  in  the 
courtyard;  and  the  doctors  and 
Papa  took  possession  of  the  carriages 
brought  up  from  Naples,  which 
always  disappeared  if  not  strictly 
guarded.  I,  leaving  my  orderly  with 
cocked  revolver  in  charge  of  our 
horses,  went  to  get  a  bath  in  the 
house  where  I  lodged ;  for  when  you 
have  had  the  handling  of  soldiers 
who  perhaps  have  not  changed  their 
flannel  shirts  for  a  month,  a  bath 
is  a  necessity  and  not  a.  luxury. 
The  darkness  that  precedes  the 
dawn  had  scarcely  lifted  when 
crash  followed  on  crash  as  in  a 
thunderstorm  on  the  Alps. 

*  They  are  at  the  very  gates,'  said 
Bipari,  well  versed  in  military 
music ;  '  and  we  shall  have  a  field- 
day  at  last.' 

He  was  right;  the  Neapolitans 
had  resolved  to  make  one  universal 
and  tremendous  stand;  to  attack 
Garibaldi  at  every  point — ^and  there 
were  five  points  where  a  defeat 
would  cut  off  his  retreat  on  Naples. 

Garibaldi,  if  not  perhaps  expect- 
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on  the  TariouB  railways  on  which 
thej  occnrred.  Absolute  number, 
however,  tells  us  little.  There 
was  one  accident  on  the  North  and 
South- Western  Junction,  and  one  on 
the  Gbeat  Southern  and  Western 
Railways.  But  the  length  of  the 
first  line  is  5  miles,  and  that  of  the 
latter  465  miles.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
BO  much  the  length  of  each  line  into 
which  we  have  to  inquire,  as  into 
ihe  amount  and  character  of  its 
traffic.  The  number  of  passengers 
who  were  carried  over  the  five 
miles  of  line  is  not  given.  The 
number  of  passenger  journeys  over 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
in  1875  ^^  8,219,000.  But  even 
this  statement  is  inadequate  as  a 
basis  of  comparison.  We  ought  to 
know  not  only  the  number,  but  the 
average  length  and  other  details,  of 
these  passenger  journeys,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  definite  statistical  results. 
Here  the  foreign  accounts  are  all 
luminous,  the  English  accounts 
hopelessly  obscure. 

Even  thus,  certain  features,  indis- 
tinct indeed,  but  highly  suggestive, 
stand  out  &om  the  darkness  of  the 
report.  The  number  of  passenger 
journeys  on  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  in  1875  '^^^ 
44,829,000.  That  on  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  was  nearly  as  large, 
43,614,000.  The  average  length  of 
each  journey,  it  is  true,  is  not  given. 
But  as  the  receipts  from  the  former 
were  1 7^  times  iSiose  from  the  latter, 
the  length  of  the  respective  average 
journeys  may  be  assumed  to  be  ap- 
proximately in  that  proportion.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  at  the  first 
glance  as  if  the  number  of  twenty-five 
accidents  on  the  London  and  North- 
.  Western  gave  a  greater  expectation 
of  safety  than  the  two  accidents  on 
the  Metropolitan  line.  But  another 
element  has  to  be  bot*ne  in  mind. 
The  average  interval  between  the 
trains  is  a  more  important  question, 
as  regards  safety,  than  the  number 
of  passengers  conveyed,  or  than  the 
length  of  a  passenger  journey. 


The  crowding  of  the  pasaengei 
traffic  on  the  rails  may  he  to  soini 
degree  indicated  by  ^e  interrali 
between  the  trains.  According  t^ 
the  elaborate  and  excellent  analjsii 
published  by  Mr.  W.  Fleming,  undei 
the  title  of  The  Index  to  the  Bail 
way  System,  the  average  interra 
between  the  trains  on  the  Metiopo 
litan  line  is  7  minutes,  while  that  01 
the  London  and  North- Western  hm 
is  24  minutes.  Even  this  by  m 
means  fairly  represents  the  case; 
for  the  traffic  of  the  Metropolitan 
is  crowded  into  a  smaller  namberoi 
hours  than  that  of  the  London  and 
North- Western,  on  which  line  the 
nightly  activity  is  far  greater  thai 
on  the  shorter  urban  railway.  A 
very  rough  comparison  of  these 
data  shows  how  far  superior  is  the 
result  of  the  working  of  the  Metro- 
politan line  as  far  as  safety  is  con- 
cerned, even  on  the  assumption 
that  the  danger  increases  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  margin  between  the 
trains  decreases.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  in- 
creases in  a  much  more  rapid  pro- 
gression. 

The  Metropolitan  Eailwaj,  no 
doubt,  carries  a  far  larger  proper- 
tion  of  passengers  free  from  anj 
accident  than  is  the  case  on  any 
line  of  a  mixed  traffic.  The  trains, 
indeed,  follow  one  another  with  a 
perilous  rapidity;  but  the  speed 
of  the  following  trains  is  approxi- 
mately equal.  The  mineral  traffic 
on  this  Ime  is  of  the  very  smallest 
proportionate  amount;  only  23  per 
cent,  of  the  total  receipts  being  de- 
rived from  this  source.  We  there- 
fore find  in  fact,  what  we  might 
anticipate  from  theory,  that,  where 
the  two  descriptions  of  bnsiness  are 
mixed,  the  maximum  of  safety  in 
railway  travelling  coincides  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  miDeral 
traffic. 

We  may  obtain  more  tangible 
results  by  another  process.  If  ^e 
divide  the  total  number  of  passen- 
ger journeys  on  any  line  by  the 
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length  of  that  line,  we  obtain  a 
rate  of  passenger  traffic  per  mile. 
It  is  trae  that  this  rate  is  not  an 
absolute  nnit  for  comparison,  in- 
asmuch as  the  len^i^  of  the  jour- 
neys, as  before  remarked,  is  not 
given.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  mode  of  calculation  includes,  in 
an  approximately  truthful  manner, 
the  element  of  time.  And,  as  the 
great  majority  of  casualties  occur  at 
stations  and  junctions,  it  is  rather  to 
the  number  of  stoppages  than  to  the 
length  of  line  between  the  several  sta- 
tions, that  the  degree  of  risk  attaches. 
For  these  reasons  it. would  seem 
that  a  comparison  between  the  rate 
of  traffic  per  mile  carried  on  any 
line,  and  the  number  of  casualties 
which  occur  in  the  conduct  of  such 
traffic,  must  be  highly  instructive. 
If  it  be  complained  that  the  results 
are  not  absolutely  accurate,  the 
reply  is,  tihat  they  are  the  most 
precise  at  ^which  the  accounts  given 
by  the  companies  allow  the  investi- 
gator at  present  to  arrive. 

The  seven  thousand  casualties 
occurring  in  1875  have  taken 
place,  to  use  round  numbers,  in 
the  running  of  200,000,000  train 
miles,  of  which  nearly  half  were 
run  hj  passenger  trains,  and  rather 
more  than  half  by  either  goods  or 
mineral  trains.  The  actual  weight 
of  the  500,000,000  passengers  con- 
veyed is  about  one-sixth  of  that 
of  the  200,000,000  tons  of  goods 
and  minerals  conveyed — ^the  latter 
item,  minerals,  bein?  rather  more 
than  double  the  weight  of  all  other 
merchandise  taken  together,  as 
well  as  being  probably  carried,  on 
the  average,  for  greater  distances. 
As  to  the  average  weights  of  the 
respective  trains,  the  English  com. 
panics  furnish  no  information  what- 
ever. On  the  principal  French 
railways  the  average  weight  of  a 
goods  train  is  2*32  times  that  of  a 
passenger  train.  On  the  Indian 
railways,  where  the  passenger  traffic 
is  proportionately  very  large,  the 
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average  goods  train  weighs  2*12 
times  as  much  as  the  average  pas- 
senger train.  On  the  French  lines 
the  weight  of  passengers  is  5*5  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  weight  of  the 
passenger  trains.  On  the  Indian 
lines  it  is  11 '8  per  cent.  The  net 
weight  of  goods  on  the  French 
lines  is  38*5,  and  on  the  Indian 
lines  is  32*7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  goods  trains,  including 
vehicles  and  load. 

If  we  apply  figures  taken  from 
the  average  of  the  above  statistical 
details  to  the  English  railways,  we 
shall  find  that,  while  the  passenger 
traffic  may  be  represented  by  the 
figure  of  400,000,000  tons  gross, 
the  goods  traffic  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  figare  of  200,000,000 
tons,  and  the  mineral  traffic  by 
that  of  400,000,000  tons  gross* 
The  relative  bulk  of  these  dif- 
ferent branches  of  traffic  is  thus 
to  some  extent  indicated.  But  the 
immediate  point  we  have  in  view  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  conveyance 
of  the  400,000,000  gross  tons  of 
mineral  traffic  interferes  with  the 
safety  of  the  500,000,000  pas- 
sengers. The  point  where  we  are 
now  left  in  the  dark  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  length  of  the 
average  passenger  journey  and  the 
distance  to  which  minerals  or  goods 
are  conveyed.  The  only  authority 
who  throws  much  light  on  this 
subject  is  M.  de  Franqueville,  to 
whose  patient  researches  into  the 
regime  of  our  public  works  we  are 
so  much  indebted.  This  author 
estimates  the  average  length  of  a 
passenger  journey  in  England  at 
8 '68  miles,  and  the  average  distance 
for  which  a  ton  of  merchandise  is 
conveyed  at  36  miles.  Taking 
these  figares,  we  find  that  a  pas- 
senger traffic  of  3,472,000,000 
ton-miles — that  is,  of  tons  of  gross 
weight  of  train  and  passengers 
conveyed  for  one  mile — has  to  keep 
its  place  on  the  rails  together 
with    7,200,000,000    ton-miles    of 
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xnerchandise  traffic,  and  with 
14,400,000,000  ton-nules  of  mineral 
iraffio ;  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  being 
conveyed  at  from  two-thirds  to  one- 
half  the  Telocity  of  the  passenger 
trains. 

We  may  new  be  somewhat  pre- 
pared for  the  statement  that,  while 
on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  with  a 
traffic  of  3,355,000  passengers  per 
mile  per  annum,  and  a  mineral 
traffic  which  may  almost  be  taken 
at  zero  (as  it  is  not  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  passenger  time- 
table or  rates  of  ronning),  only  4 
passengers  were  injured  out  of 
43,600,000  conveyed  in  1875,  the 
Midland  Railway,  with  a  passenger 
traffic  of  only  24,376  passengers  per 
mile  per  annum,  but  with  a  mineral 
traffic  so  heavy  that,  in  spite  of  its 
low  tariff  of  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  penny  per  ton  net  per  mile, 
it  contributes  27^  per  cent,  of  the 
total  gross  revenue  of  the  railway, 
killed  and  injured  124  persons  out 
of  27,764,000  passengers  conveyed. 
These  figares,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  represent  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  actual  railway  casual- 
ties. Bat  they  are  the  only  figures 
tabulated  by  Captain  Tyler ;  and  the 
question  of  the  distribution  of  the 
total  nnmber  of  casualties  is  one 
which  is  thus  unavoidably  left  to 
inference.  If  the  proportion  of  all 
kinds  of  casualties  be  the  same  that 
obtains  in  the  case  of  the  casualties 
from  train  accidents  alone,  the  Mid- 
land would  have  to  account  for  677 
deaths  and  wounds  within  the  year, 
and  the  Metropolitan  for  22. 

Keeping,  however,  to  the  figares 
actually  tabulated  by  Captain 
Tyler,  we  find  that  less  th%n  one 
person  to  every  ten  million  pas* 
sengers  was  injured  by  train  acci- 
dents  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
in  1875,  while  one  person  to  every 
224,000  passengers  was  killed  or 
wounded  on  the  Midland.  The 
ratio  of  safety  was  therefore  more 
than  44  to  I  in  favour  of  the  exclu-^ 


sively  passenger  line ;  and  this  was 
the  case  notwithstanding  the.  great 
additional  strain  thrown  upon  the 
officers  of  the  latter  bj  the  Tnare 
rapid  succession  of  the  trains.  Thus, 
while  the  risk  from  this  caose  ia  3^ 
to  I  against  the  Metropolitan,  the 
actual  safety  is  more  thsm.  44  to  i  in 
its  &vour. 

These  statements  are  not  matters 
of  opinion ;  they  are  simple  statis- 
tical facts.  The  numbers  of  casnaJ* 
ties,  and  the  numbers  of  paaaenger 
journeys  on  the  lines  on  which  Ihey 
occurred,  will  be  found  on  the  $^ 
page  of  Captain  Tyler's  Gemeral  Re- 
port for  1876.  Is  it  a  matter  of  small 
interest  to  the  public  to  ascertain 
why,  on  a  line  which  carries  3^  noil- 
lions  of  passengers  per  mile,  there 
should  not  be  quite  so  much  as 
one  casualty  to  every  10,000,000 
passengers,  while  on  another  line, 
which  carries  24,000  passengers  per 
mile,  there  should  be  a  casualty  out 
of  every  224,000  so  carried  ?  To 
attribute  such  an  enormous  dif- 
ference in  safety  to  a  correaponding 
difference  in  the  care  and  watchful- 
ness with  which  the  two  lines  in 
question  are  worked,  would  be  as 
unjust  as  it  would  be  absurd.  It 
would  be  to  throw  a  stigma  on  one 
regiment  of  the  great  railway  army, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  as  deserving 
of  the  public  confidence  as  any 
other  body  of  men  in  the  service. 
For  the  mechanical  result — ^that  ia 
to  say,  for  such  a  high  number  of 
collisions  on  the  line  on  which, 
judging  by  the  numbers  of  pas- 
sengers alone,  there  ought  to  be 
44  times  the  expectation  of  safety 
which  exists  on  the  more  thronged 
thoroughfare  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway — there  must  be  a  mechani- 
cal cause.  Nor  is  that  cause  fio*  to 
seek. 

Of  the  27,764,297  passengers 
convoyed  by  the  Midland  Bail- 
way  Company  (exclusive  of  season 
tickets)  in  1875,  24,936,099  were 
third-class.    I^  therefore,  we  allow 
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the  fsjre  of  a  penny  farthing  per  mile, 
tliak  price  cannot  be  in  excess  of  the 
truth.     The  sum  received  for  pas- 
senger traffic  was  1,567,083^,  which, 
at  that  fare,  would  be  equal  to  a 
xaovement    of    264,000   passengers 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  line  in 
a»  year,  or  880  per  diem,  taking  300 
-working    days    to  the  year.     The 
sum   received   for  minerals  was  a 
little  more  than  that  received  from 
passengers,  being  1,663,836?.      We 
learn  from  the  railway  papers  that 
the  Midland  is  charging  '55^.  per 
ton  per  mile  for  the  carnage  of  coal. 
But,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  will 
take  the  rate  at  07.C?.     This  gives  a 
mean  distance  of  a  little   over  49 
miles    for  the    11,507,972   tons   of 
minerals  carried  by  the  Midland  in 
1875,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  trans- 
port   of  nearly   500,000  tons  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  line  in  a 
year,  or   1,666  tons  so  carried  per 
diem.      The    880    passengers    will 
weigh   under  59  tons,   and   if  the 
tare  is  19  ^to  i,  88  on  the  French 
lines,     the    passenger    trains    will 
weigh  1,121  tons  per  diem.     On  the 
same   showing   the   mineral  trains 
will   weigh  4,320    tons    per  diem. 
As  to  the  merchandise  traffic,we  have 
not  the  means  of  arriving  so  nearly 
at  its   weight;   but  as    the  gross 
tonnage  is  rather  over  two-thirds  of 
the   mineral  tonnage,  it   may  per- 
haps be  taken   at  3,000  tons   per 
diem.      The  merchandise  traffic  is 
conveyed   in    better   vehicles   and 
at  a  more   rapid    speed    than  the 
mineral  traffic ;  and  when  it  is  of  a 
superior  character    to  the   lowest 
class,  such  as  manure^  bricks,  &c. 
(which  ought  to  rank  with  minerals) , 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  run  at  the 
same    velocity    as    the    passenger 
trains.     We  mid,  then,  that  a  passen- 
ger traffic  of  1,121  tons,  or  a  passen- 
ger and  merchandise  traffic  of  4, 1 2 1 
tons,  per  diem,  running  at  an  ordi- 
nary velocity,  is  so  interfered  with 
by  the  conveyance  along  the  same 
lines  of  rail  of  a  slow  mineral  traffic 


of  4,32otonsper  diem,  that  the  results > 
we  have  indicated  are  the  conse- 
quence. If  we  have  allowed,  as  is 
very  possible,  too  large  a  proportion 
of  empty  seats  iu  the  passenger 
trains,  the  disproportion  will  be 
even  greater  than  we  have  esti- 
mated. 

It  thus  appears  that,  to  earn  27^ 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  Midland  Railway,  considerably 
more  than  half  the  work  of  the  line 
is  performed,  and  that,  considering 
the  difference  in  the  rates  of  speed 
maintained,  the  rails,  sidings,  and 
stations  of  the  company  are  occupied 
by  the  mineral  traffic  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  by  the  entire 
passenger  and  merchandise  traffio 
taken  together.  What  is  the  financial 
result  is  a  question  that  may  here- 
after be  raised.  But  the  question 
now  before  us  is  the  cost  not  of 
money,  but  of  life  and  limb.  The 
difference  between  an  accident  rate 
of  I  in  10,000,000  and  one  of  i  in 
224,000  appears  to  be  attributable 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  inter- 
ference with  the  thin  stream  of 
passenger  traffic,  in  the  latter  case, 
by  nearly  four  times  its  amount 
in  the  gross  tonnage  of  slow  mineral 
traffic. 

The  Midland,  as  being  the  line 
most  dependent  on  mineral  traffic 
of  any  that  enters  London,  naturally 
suggests  itself  as  the  example  to 
be  contrasted  with  the  purely,  or 
almost  purely,  passenger  lines.  But 
similar  lessons  are  to  be  learned 
almost  wherever  we  look.  The  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Bailway  has  a 
higher  passenger  traffic  than  any  line 
not  touching  London,  amounting  to 
nearly  79,000  passengers  per  mile. 
The  rate  of  casualties  on  this  line 
in  1875  was  about  t  in  280,000,  or 
25  per  cent,  lower  than  on  the 
Midland,  although  the  density  of 
the  passenger  traffic  was  more  than 
three  times  as  great.  This  higher 
rate  of  safety,  accompanying  so 
much  denser  a  traffic,  is  at  once 
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explained  bj  the  remark  that  the 
proportion  of  mineral  trafEic  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  is  only 
abont  two-thirds  of  that  on  the 
Midland,  earning  17*8  instead  of 
27*5  per  cent,  of  g^ss  reyenue. 
Again,  on  the  London  and  North- 
western, the  casnaltj  rate  for  1875 
was  I  in  315,000,  or  12^  per  cent, 
better  than  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  Bat  the  density  of  pas- 
senger traffic  is  also  far  less,  being 
only  28,000  per  mile,  or  about  28 
per  cent,  of  the  other  density.  We 
might  therefore  eicpect  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  safety  of 
the  travellers  on  this  old  and 
fayonrite  line.  Bat  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  the  mineral 
traffic  (which  is  21*3  instead  of 
17*8  per  cent.)  accounts  for  the 
comparatively  small  improvement 
in  the  mathematical  expectation  of 
safety. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  mineral 
traffic  is  in  itself  necessarily  dan- 
gerous. On  those  lines  where  it 
forms  the  real  bulk  of  the  traffic,  and 
where  the  passenger  carriages  wait 
npon  the  heavy  trade,  safety  is  not 
disturbed.  On  the  Festiniog  line  the 
latter  vehicles  earn  only  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  revenue.  OntheTaffVale 
Bailway  the  passenger  receipts  are 
not  much  more  than  a  sevendi  part 
of  the  income.  Neither  of  these 
lines  figures  in  the  report  of  Captain 
Tyler.  But  the  earnings  of  the 
former  line  are  i,8ooZ.  per  mile,  and 
those  of  the  latter  6,ooo2.  per  mile. 
This  latter  rate  of  income  is  higher 
than  that  of  either  the  Midland  or 
the  London  and  North- Western 
Bailway.  Thus,  while  a  traffic  of 
one  description  may  be  conveyed 
with  a  great  amount  of  safety, 
whether  it  be  a  heavy  traffic 
amoanting  to  6,oooZ.  per  mile  per 
annum  or  a  passenger  trs^c 
amounting  to  as  much  as  38,000?. 
per  mile  per  annum,  the  attempt  to 
conduct  a  mixed  traffic,  in  which 
the  slow  and  heavy  vehicles  inter- 


fere with  the  transit  of  the  rapid 
trains,  proves  to  be  in  point  of  &cl 
attended  with  a  danger  that  appears 
to  increase  as  a  direct  function  of 
the  amount  of  the  slower  and 
heavier  transport. 

If  we  assume  that  each  class  of 
traffic,  taken  alone,  is  equally  safe, 
it  will  be  allowable,  for  the  sake  of 
investigation,  to  divide  the  total 
number  of  casualties  over  the  total 
amount  of  work  done,  estimated  in 
tons  moved.  If  we  take  theaeas 
tons  of  net  weight,  -we  have  to 
compare  the  results  of  a  passoiger 
traffic  of  34,000,000  tons  with  i£at 
of  a  merchandise  traffic  of  twenty 
times  the  amount,  and  of  a  mineral 
traffic  of  twice  ihe  amount  of  Ihe 
merchandise  movement.  If  the 
distances  for  which  the  difiPerent 
kinds  of  traffic  were  conveyed  could 
be  taken  into  account^  the  dispropor- 
tion would  be  increased.  But,  on  the 
simplest  showing,  we  should  have 
to  attribute  233  casualties  to  the 
first  department  of  transit,  3,270  to 
the  second,  and  4,642  to  the  third. 
We  do  not^  of  course,  say  that  this 
is  an  exact  division,  and  u  ^we  cooid 
.compare,  not  the  net  weight,  bat 
that  element  which  the  contipanjes 
so  careMly  conceal,  the  gross 
weight,  multiplied  by  the  average 
distance,  other  figares  might  be 
substituted.  But  it  is  hardly 
necessaiy  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
this  theoretic  distribution.  If  the 
34,000,000  tons  of  passengers  were 
carried  with  the  same  safisty  as 
exists  on  the  Metropolitan  Bailway, 
the  total  numberof  casualties  azising 
from  train  accidents  to  passengers 
would  be  reduced  to  124  per  annum, 
or  about  one-tenth  of  the  actual 
amount.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
experience  of  the  Taff  Yale  line 
shows  that  a  heavy  mineral  trafiEic 
may  be  conducted  without  train 
accidents.  It  is  the  interference  of 
the  heavy  traffic  with  the  l^t, 
when  the  latter  regulates  the  time- 
tables of  the  line  (with  the  punctual 
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obfiervanoe  of  which  the  former  is 
continually  interfering),  that  is  the 
source  of  mischief.  The  heavy  non- 
passenger  trains,  in  which,  taken 
alone,  even  serious  disarrangements 
need  not  be  attended  by  loss  of  life, 
inflict  on  the  light  rapid  trains,  full 
of  human  freight,  injuries  of  a  flEktal 
nature,  when  the  two  incompatible 
descriptions  of  traffic  are  carried 
over  the  same  rails,  or  even  over 
points  of  common  intersection. 

By  an  extraordinary  coincidence 
the  weight  of  133,000,000  tons, 
which  the  *  Bailway  Returns  for 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland'  show  to  have  been  con- 
veyed over  our  railways  in  the  year 
i^75>  ^s  almost  identical  with  the 
tonnage  of  coals  raised  from  our 
collieries  in  the  same  year.  The 
first  figure  is  only  approximately 
given,  because  the  liondon  and 
North-Westem  Bailway  Company 
choose  to  derange  the  Government 
returns  by  failing  to  distinguish 
between  mineral  and  merclumdise 
traffic.  The  latter  is  returned  at 
133,306,486  tons.  The  cost  of 
raising  this  quantity  of  coal  is 
not  s^ted.  If  we  estimate  it  at 
5ir.  2d,  a  ton,  we  have  an  amount  of 
34, 5oo,oooZ.  sterling.  The  total  sum 
received  for  the  carriage  of  minerals 
by  the  railway  companies  was 
13,405,2832.;  so  that,  admitting 
(which  we  can  only  do  for  the  sake 
of  argument)  that  the  carriage  of 
these  minerals  has  not  cost  the 
railway  companies  more  than  they 
have  received  in  freight,  the  work 
done  in  raising  the  coal  will  have 
been  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  (2*57)  as  that  done  in  con- 
veying it  over  the  railways.  But 
what  about  the  more  important  ele- 
ment of  cost,  that  of  human  life 
and  suffering  ?  The  fatal  accidents 
reported  in  uie  mines  in  1875  ^^^ 
1,161.  The  lowest  proportion  of 
railway  casualties  that,  as  before 
shown,  we  can  attribute  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  mineral  traffic,  is  4,672, 


of  which  855  have  been  fatal. 
Thus,  taking  no  heed  of  wounds, 
and  adopti]]^  a  distribution  of  the 
causes  of  casualty  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  favourable  one  to  the 
mineral  traffic,  we  find  that  the  per- 
formance of  two-fifths  of  the  amount 
of  work  in  the  handling  of  coals  on 
the  railways,  that  has  been  applied 
to  that  mineral  in  raising  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  has  been 
attended  by  a  loss  of  73  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  persons  killed 
during  the  latter  operation.  Taking 
the  two  ratios  together,  the  work 
done  in  the  transport  of  the  coal  haa 
been  nearly  twice  as&tal  to  human 
life  in  its  character  as  that  em- 
ployed in  the  winning  of  it. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  many 
causes  of  peril  to  which  the  miner 
is  exposed — peril  of  fire-damp, 
peril  of  choke-damp,  peril  of  water, 
&tal  flEdls  of  coal  and  roof,  acci- 
dents in  shafts,  miscellaneous  acci- 
dents on  the  surface  and  under- 
ground— when  we  recall  the  horror 
and  sympathy  which  have  been 
roused  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  the  death-tax  thus  paid 
on  coal — a  life  for  every  120,000 
tons  raised — and  the  efforts  made  by 
Parliament  to  ascertain  and  to  re- 
move the  causes — what  shaU  we  say 
of  the  far  heavier  rate  of  loss, 
taking  work  done  into  account,  in- 
curred by  the  mineral  traffic  on  our 
railways?  A  life  is  sacrificed,  on 
the  calculation  above  given,  for 
every  156,000  tons  conveyed  over 
our  lines.  If  we  ask  for  what 
average  distance  these  tons  are  con- 
veyed, the  returns  are  silent.  But 
as  we  know  the  sum  which  the 
companies  have  received  for  the 
service,  we  can  calculate  that  if 
they  have  charged  one  'pennj  per 
ton  per  mile,  the  mean  distance  will 
have  been  347  miles.  At  the  freight 
of  "jd,  per  ton  per  mile,  the  mean 
distance  will  have  been  49*57  miles. 
It  results  that  it  has  cost  as  much 
human  life  to  convey  a  given  quan- 
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formed;  bnt  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  fairly  aaid  that  every  actor 
played  in  every  piece  the  same  part 
— it  was  his,  and  he  was  it,  npon 
the  stage,  and  very  likely  sometimes 
off  it. 

These  parts  originally  represented 
the  inhabitants  of  different  cities  or 
provinces.  Just  as  we  have  many 
actors  who  always  play  Irishmen, 
an  Italian  company  possessed 
its  Neapolitan,  Tartaglia^  speaking 
the  dialect  and  endowed  with  the 
principal  characteristics  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens;  its  Venetian,  Pawta" 
lone,  and  representatives  of  most  of 
the  other  Italian  States  or  cities ; 
and  the  descent  of  each  of  the  lead- 
ing masks  might  be  traced  from  the 
iypical  inhabitant  of  some  province, 
introduced  very  often  by  an  actor 
really  coming  from  the  pUice,  and 
speaking  its  dialect  naturally. 

These  characters  were  gradnally 
modified  into  the  leading  types  of 
all  comedv — ^the  jealous  old  man, 
the  stupid  servant,  the  knavish 
valet,  the  pompous  lawyer  or  doc- 
tor; and  their  different  combina- 
tions, in  intrigues  of  more  or  less 
ingenuity,  made  up  all  these  im- 
provised comedies,  which  in  the 
main  greatly  resemble  those  of  most 
early  dramatic  schools — the  Latin, 
the  Spanish,  the  French,  to  some 
extent  a  portion  of  the  English. 
Moliere,  indeed,  and  many  of  the 
French  writers,  imitated  the  Italian 
custom  of  frequent  reproduction  of 
a  character — Sganarelle  appears  in 
half-a-dozen  comedies,  MascariUe  in 
three  or  four ;  JodeUt,  Oorgibus^  and 
others  are  repeated  more  than  once. 

The  principal  masks  of  Italian 
comedy  number,  perhaps,  twenty, 
but  these  were  not  all  contemporary. 
Like  all  other  things,  a  mask  was 
created,  grew  popular,  eclipsed 
nearly  all  its  fellows,  then  gradually 
became  fossilised,  lost  its  distinctive 
qualities,  or  retained  them  merely 
as  empty  badges,  and  was  super- 
seded by  characters  whose  fresher 
mannerisms  had  life,  humour,  and 


significance.  Their  exact  dttes  d 
creation  and  decay  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  find,  but  yte  will  eo. 
deavour  to  indicate,  ob  fiur  is  we 
can,  the  order  in  which  they  becuae 
popular,  to  suggest  what  maj  hare 
been  their  origins,  and  to  point  oat 
to  what  individual  oomeduuiB  they 
chiefly  owed  their  fame. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  older  ^, 
as    there    is    none  more  stnn^Ij 
marked  or  varying  less,  tb&  // 
Capiiano — ^the    Captain   Speoi&r, 
Spavento,  Bodomonte,  whose  osme 
was     changed    more    often,  per- 
haps, than  those  of  his  comndes 
(generally,    one  would  tbink,  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  some  imd 
and  tremendous  polysyllable),  bot 
whose  characteristics  of  swagger, 
ing,  lying,  and  cowardice  remained 
unchanged  from  centnry  to  oentiuy, 
in  every  land  to  which  his  fame 
penetrated.     Captain  Escobombar. 
don  della  Papirotonda  of  Italy  was 
as  like  to  Captain  Matamoros  of 
Spain  as  was    the    Taillebras  or 
Engoulevent    of     France    to  the 
Horribilicribrifax  of  the  Germans; 
and  we  shall  find  but  little  varia- 
tion, even  in  details,  whether  we 
go  back  to  the   Pirgopolinioes  of 
Plautus,  or  cross  the  sea  to  examine 
the  English  Bobadil  and  Pistol. 

In  the  commedia  delT  arte  the 
Captain  appears  perpetually,  alwajs 
boasting  of  his  amazing  achiere- 
ments,  always  running  away  when 
there  is  danger,  or  quietly  allowing 
himself  to  be  beaten ;  entirely  in- 
sensible to  shame,  protected  by  a 
thick  hide  of  insensibility,  generally 
poor  and  in  want  of  a  meal,  and 
capable  of  descending  to  any  m«n- 
ness  to  procure  one ;  interlarding 
his  conversation  with  many  Spanish 
words  of  terrible  sound  and  signifi- 
cation ;  making  love  with  prodigious 
boastfulness  and  very  little  success; 
finally,  always  trying  to  cheat,  aw 
very  often  cheated  himself.  His 
costume  was  altered  from  time  to 
time,  generally  following  at  Bome 
distance  the  changes  of  ^ti^^- 
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His  early  dress  was  not  unlike  that 
of  the  English  Panch — a  doablet 
and  knee-breeches  of  jellow  striped 
with  red,  a  short  scarlet  cloak  lined 
with  yellow  and  embroidered  with 
gold,  red  stockings,  and  yellow 
leather  shoes,  with  large  yellow 
rosettes ;  his  hat  of  reddish  felt, 
with  a  gold  band,  into  which  were 
stnck  some  red  cock's  feathers.  At 
first  he  always  wore  a  mask  of 
flesh-colour,  with  a  tremendous  nose 
and  immense  mustachios  ;  bat 
later  he  appears  to  have  given  up 
the  mask,  and  endowed  himself  only 
with  a  complexion  of  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary purple. 

His  appearance,  with  these 
gorgeons  garments  something  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  with  a  very 
long  sword  swung  defiantly  at  his 
side,  must  have  been  sufficiently 
awe-inspiring ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  language,  left  to  the  inven- 
tion of  areadyimprovisatore,  would 
not  be  less  terrific.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  parts  which  would  seem 
to  lend  themselves  more  readily  to 
this  species  of  comedy  than  that  of 
the  braggart  and  coward.  One  can 
imagine  an  audience  hanging  upon 
and  cheering  the  successive  boastful 
stories  as  a  clever  comedian  im- 
provised them,  trying  ever  to  cap 
himself — *  I  took  the  Sultan  of 
Trebizonde  by  the  beard  and 
dragged  him  through  his  camp  a 
prisoner,  striking  down  his  guards 
with  my  disengaged  hand.  When 
I  reached  my  tent,  my  cuirass 
bristled  with  numberless  arrows — 
you  would  have  taken  me  for  a 
porcupine!  Ha!  The  sound  of 
my  name  overthrows  walls,  wins 
battles,  puts  armies  to  flight,' — and 
so  forth,  his  stories  growing  ever 
more  impossible,  and  of  grander 
imagination. 

All  sorts  of  disaster  happen  to 
the  nnlacky  man ;  in  play  after  play 
he  is  exposed,  beaten,  made  a  laugh. 
iug-stock  just  after  he  has  been 
brafJDgingof  his  courage,  his  strength, 
or  his  good  fortune  among  ladies. 


Arlecchino  makes  fun  of  him, 
Flavio  cheats  him,  and  it  is 
but  very  rarely  that  after  all  his 
troubles  he  is  allowed  to  wed  the 
lady  of  his  love.  We  need  not  de- 
scribe him  at  greater  length — his 
character  is  as  old  as  the  stage 
itself:  from  the  Huanehango  of  a 
rough  old  comedy  by  Peele  to  the 
Wellington  de  Boots  of  the  present 
day,  the  drama  has  never  been  with- 
out  its  swaggering  soldier,  fierce  in 
appearance,  more  remarkable  for 
invention  than  veracity,  and  always 
in  the  end  publicly  discomfited. 

As  old  as  II  GapitanOf  however  old 
he  be,  and  varying  less  frequently 
in  name,  if  perhaps  more  in  cha- 
racter, Arlecchino  claims  attention 
as  the  buffoon,  the  butt,  the  wit,  the 
satirist  of  many  centuries  and  of 
half-a-dozen  countries.  He  is  some- 
times thought  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  negro,  and  his  black  mask 
makes  the  supposition  not  unlikely : 
if  so,  his  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  modem  'Christy 
Minstrels'  become  extremely  in- 
teresting. Whether,  however,  his 
face  was  naturally  black,  or  was 
darkened  as  a  disguise,  its  colour 
and  a  coat  of  many  patches  have 
distinguished  Harlequin  and  his 
ancestors  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  according  to  a  passage 
from  Apuleius,  quoted  by  M.  Sand, 
to  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  said 
that  his  present  mask  has  a  doubly 
classic  origin,  having  been  copied 
by  Michael  Angelo  from  that  of  an 
antique  satyr. 

The  variations  in  the  costume  of 
Arlecchino  have  corresponded  to 
some  extent  with  the  changes  in 
his  character.  In  one  of  th  e  earliest 
extant  descriptions  of  him,  we  find 
that  he  was  wont  to  wear  a  jacket 
open  in  front,  and  fastened  with 
shabby  ribbons;  pantaloons  tight 
to  the  figure,  covered  with  patohes 
of  different  colours  sewn  on  at 
random — the  jacket  also  being  of 
patehwork — no  linen,  a  cap  slashed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time  of 
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Francis  I.,  a  girdle  and  a  wooden 
sword;  his  beard  was  sfciff  and 
black,  and  he  wore  the  nsnal  black 
half-mask.  This  was  his  costnme 
during  the  sixteenth  centarr,  and 
had  probably  changed  little  for 
many  years  ;  bat  later — speaking 
roughly,  one  may  say  abont  the 
year  1670 — it  became  modified,  and 
assnmed  the  appearance  it  still 
bears,  except  that  the  spaneles,  now 
worn  chiefly  in  England,  are  a 
mnch  later  addition.  The  dress 
was  made  to  fit  closely  all  over, 
and  consisted  entirely  of  lozenge- 
shaped  patches  of  difierent  colonrs. 
The  bat  of  wood  and  the  mask 
were  retained,  and  another  badge 
of  the  character — a  hare's  tail,  the 

rbol  of  cowardice,  attached  to 
hat — was  still  generally  worn  ; 
bat  all  the  rest  was  brighter  and 
more  dapper. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  is 
easily  seen.  They  typified  the  al- 
teration of  the  character  from  a 
loutish  Merry  Andrew,  to  be  laughed 
at,  to  a  graceful  and  debonair  wit, 
to  be  laughed  with.  First  of 
all,  Arlecchino  seems  to  have  en- 
deayoured  to  raise  laughter  by  ex- 
traordinary contortions,  by  buf- 
foonery of  the  most  extravagant 
kind ;  but  soon  after  —  perhaps, 
indeed,  at  the  same  time — he  showed 
himself,  in  his  sayings  and  doings, 
a  type  of  the  folly  of  his  native 
place,  Bergamo  (whence  also  came 
Brighella,  sometimes  called  his 
brother),  which  seems  at  one  time 
to  have  been  the  Gotham  of  Italy. 
He  was  at  this  period,  in  the 
most  exact  sense  of  the  word,  a 
*  Zany ' — Zanni,  the  Italians  called 
both  him  and  Brighella — a  naive, 
child-like  fool,  ignorant  and  clumsy, 
and  yet  with  a  certain,  almost  acci- 
dental, wit  and  grace.  His  greed, 
his  helplessness,  his  perpetual  mis- 
takes, never  destroy  our  sympathy  ; 
we  cannot  treat  him  as  a  responsible 
being — he  would  laagh  away  our  an- 
ger with  the  charm,  the  insouciance^ 
traditional  with  the  Irish  peasant. 


From  this  character  to  that  of 
the  professed  wit^  the  change,  thoiiffh 
gradual^  is  comprehensible  enon^: 
place  the  Court  jester  (oreveathe 
English  circus-clown  of  to-day)  be- 
tween the  two,  and  the  process  of 
transformation  is  at  once  phii. 
Later  still  Arlecchino  became  the 
brilliant  and  witty  lover,  the  hereof 
the  story;  and  even  before  tins 
transformation  was  entirelj  con- 
summated, we  are  told  that  Antonio 
Yicentini,  one  of  the  moat  funons 
of  harlequins,  was  wont  to  introdnoe 
every  now  and  then  scenes  of  pathos 
— 'in  the  midst  of  the  lang^ter 
which  his  antics  caused,  aaddenlj 
drawing  tears  from  all  that  beheld 
him.' 

This  Vicentini,  however,  pre- 
served  the  alternation  of  peasant- 
like  stupidity — often  joined  to  a 
rough  outspoken  honesty— with 
his  wit;  the  parts  he  was  fondest 
of  playing  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  been  not  unlikethe  ZehielHme- 
spun  type  of  character  in  English 
comedy,  with  a  dash,  let  us  saj, 
of  Sancho  Panza^  or  even  of  Sun 
Weller.  He  was  bom  in  theye«r 
1682,  atVicenza;  and,  going  with 
an  Italian  troupe  to  Paris  when  he 
was  thirty-four,  made  his  aasnmed 
name,  Thomassinj  fiamous  there  nntil 
his  death  in  1739.  It  is  an  odd  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  indiyidoal 
talent,  and  of  the  tendency  <rfM. 
critical  admirers  to  confound  aman's 
mannerisms  with  his  merits,  that, 
in  spite  of  Vicentini's  succees  in  his 
own  country,  it  was  matly  feared 
that  he  would  fail  in  Paris,  simply 
because  he  had  a  good  voice,  and 
his  illustrious  predecessor,  Bianco- 
lelli,  had  taught  the  public  to  ^jekr 
a  bad  one !  However,  it  was  inge- 
niously arranged  that  the  {Heoe  in 
which  he  made  his  dSM  should 
begin  with  a  long  scene  in  dmnb- 
show,  in  which  Harlequin  was  a 
sleepy  servant,  ineffectually  waked 
half-a-dozen  times  by  his  master; 
and  Yicentini  had  firmly  estabHsbed 
himself  in  the  &vour  of  the  aadienoe 
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before  they  had  discoTered  that  he 
spoke  clearly  and  naturallj,  instead 
of  in  a  craoked  falsetto ! 

Ginseppe-Domenico  Biancolelli, 
the  most  celebrated,  perhaps,  of  all 
harlequins,  was  a  man  of  letters 
and  of  genuine  talent.  He  was  born 
in  1640,  at  Bologna,  of  parents  both 
of  them  members  of  the  stock  com- 
panj  of  the  theatre  of  that  town ; 
an  actor  from  his  childhood,  he  had 
achieved  more  than  Italian  fame 
before.  In  1659  he  left  the  troupe 
of  Tabarini,  at  Vienna,  to  appear  in 
Paris.  Here  he  established  himself 
at  once  as  the  only  rival  of  Locatelli, 
the  great  Trivelino  (a  sort  of  harle- 
qain)  of  his  time ;  and  after  Loca- 
telli's  death  waa  himself  unrivalled. 
He  became  a  great  &vourite  with 
Louis  XIY.,  and  said  one  or  two 
very  neat  things  to  that  monarch. 
Thus,  Louis  noticed  once  at  supper 
that  Biancolelli's  eyes  regarded  a 
plate  of  partridge  very  attentively. 
*  Q^e  Van  dorme  ce  plat  a  Bomimquey 
said  the  King. 

^  Et  les  perdrku  awm?*  asked 
Biancolelli. 

'  Et  les  jperdrix  auad,'  And  the 
harlequin  got  them,  as  well  as  the 
plate — ^which  was  a  gold  one. 

It  is  of  Biancolelli  that  first  was 
told  the  story — which  may  well 
have  happened  to  more  comedians 
than  one — of  the  harlequin  who, 
consulting  a  doctor  who  did  not 
know  him,  was  advised  to  go  to  the 
theatre  to  see  himself!  if,  how- 
ever, this  tale,  told  of  so  many  later 
harlequins  (the  English  Bich 
among  them),  belonged  of  right 
to  Biancolelli,  it  would  ill  become 
him  to  object,  for  a  more  unblushing 
adapter  of  venerable  jests  than  him- 
self never  lived;  he  was  actually 
guiliy  of  using,  in  some  piece  in 
which  he  appeared,  the  school-boy 
story  of  'the  man  who,  having  a 
house  to  sell,  carried  with  him  a 
brick  as  a  sample  \  * 

Evariste  Gherardi,  bom  at  Prato, 
in  Tuscany,  and  Carlo  Bertinazzi, 
of  Turin,  were  the  most  fSfunous  of 


the  successors  of  BiancolellL  The 
latter  wa^  warmly  praised  by  Gar^ 
rick  himself;  the  former  was  so 
sublimely  conscious  of  his  own 
merits  that  he  needed  no  other 
praise.  Hear  his  attempt  to  dis- 
guise his  child-like  vanity,  so  charac- 
teristic of  Arlecchino  that  we  need 
not  wonder  at  his  success  in  the 
role,  *  If  I  were  a  man  to  be  ren- 
dered vain  by  the  talents  which 
nature  has  given  ma  for  the  stage 
— whether  in  masked  or  unmasked 
parts,  in  leading  roles^  serious  or 
comic— -I  should  be  able  sufficiently 
to  gratify  my  amour  propre.  I 
might  say  that  I  did  more  as  a 
beginner,  on  my  first  appearance, 
than  could  the  most  illustrious 
actors  after  twenty  years'  practice, 
and  in  their  ripest  manhood.  But 
I  protest  that,  fiaj:  from  having  ever 
been  puffed  up  by  these  rare  advan« 
tages,  I  have  always  looked  upon 
them  as  the  efiects  of  my  good  for- 
tune, and  never  as  the  consequences 
of  my  merit ! ' 

The  last  stage  of  the  transforma- 
tions of  Harlequin,  in  which  he  ap- 
pears as  little  more  than  a  graceful 
dancer,  was  reached  a  good  many 
years  ago,  and  there  seems  little 
chance  of  any  revival  of  his  earb'er 
glories.  Still,  it  would  be  rash  to- 
predict  the  disappearance  of  a  cha- 
racter which  has  existed  so  many^ 
hundred  years;  and  it  is  always^ 
possible  that  some  eccentric  genius 
may  animate  anew  the  soulless  form 
of  Arlecchino. 

TruffaJdinOf  originally  only  one 
of  the  types  of  the  lying  and  witty 
valet  (probably  varying  little  from 
Brighella  and  Scapino),  became 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  species  of  harlequin^ 
The  most  feunous  Trufialdino  was^ 
Sacchi,  the  head  of  the  Venetian 
tr<yupe  which  produced  the  cele- 
brated feeriea  of  Carlo  Gozzi :  his 
scenes  were  never  written — some- 
times, indeed,  '  Truffaldino  enters, 
then  goes,'  was  the  simple  stage 
direction,  and  Sacchi  was  left  to  Si 
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in  both  dialogue  and  action  at  his 
will.  Some  specimens  of  his  style, 
however,  exist.  The  following  is 
not  a  bad  one :  '  I  am  a  fonndling — 
let  me  think  over  mj  &mily  tree  a 
moment!  There's  oerfcainlj  some 
probability  that  I  am  the  son  of  a 
king,  for  I  have  always  felt  that 
blood  of  a  saperior  quality  ran  in 

my  veins I  was  once 

captured  by  pirates,  and  sold  as  a 
slave.  The  Turks,  seeing  signs  of 
noble  birth  all  over  me,  would  not 
take  less  than  fifty  filippos  as  my 
price.  My  purchaser,  having  tried 
me  at  various  kinds  of  work,  and 
found  how  much  my  regal  spirit 
despised  them  all,  sold  me  again  for 
fifty  pounds.  My  next  purchaser 
exchanged  me  for  an  ass.  In  time 
I  became  so  celebrated  for  my  con- 
tempt of  all  occupations,  except 
that  of  eating,  that  the  last  buyer 
sold  me  again  for  seven-and-twenty 
shillings.  Finally,  I  was  decorated 
with  a  kick  on  the  seat  of  honour, 
and  thus  leflt^  with  glory  and  re- 
pute, the  state  of  slavery.' 

Of  Trivelino  we  need  only  say 
that  he  was  a  species  of  harlequin, 
with  a  costume  somewhat  varying 
from  the  ordinary  type — looser,  and 
perhaps  less  formal,  with  a  guitar  in 
place  of  the  bat.  It  was  under  this 
name  that  Biancolelli  played. 

Associated  with  Harlequin  in  the 
oldest  commedia  delV  arte^  as  now 
in  the  modem  pantomime,  was  the 
Pantahney  who,  except  that  origin- 
ally he  was  sometimes  a  dignified 
and  venerable  old  gentleman,  may 
be  said  to  have  altered  but  little  in 
tho  course  of  centuries.  Always 
the  type  of  old  age,  in  whatever 
play  be  appeared,  he  now  and  then 
represented  its  nobler  character- 
istics— simplicity,  honesty,  candour 
— but  much  more  often  showed  the 
qualities  that  make  it  contemptible ; 
was  the  dotard,  avaricious,  cunning. 


amorous,  and  vain,  who  has  figured 
in  all  con^iedy  from  Aristophaoes 
downwards.  Pantalone  was  alw&p 
a  Venetian,  and  very  often  a  mer. 
chant — sometimes  rich,  sometimes 
very  poor — ^who  was  the  fiither  of 
two  marriageable  girls,  as  tbe  stage 
merchant  still  so  freqaeatly  is. 
That  these  girls  and  their  loms, 
aided  by  the  invariable  valet  and 
sonbrette,  perpetually  plagued  and 
cheated  him,  we  need  hardly  saj; 
filial  obedience  is  a  virtue  nrelj 
insisted  upon  in  the  drama— except, 
possibly,  on  the  modem  Freid^ 
stage. 

According  to  Bioooboni,  the&- 
vourite  type  of  Pantalone  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  simple  and  upright  old  man, 
constantly  in  love,  and  as  coostantlj 
the  dupe  of  a  rival,  a  servant,  (s 
his  mistress ;  but  it  hardly  seems 
likely  that,  having  placed  an  old 
man  in  such  a  position,  a  dramatist 
of  that  period  would  not  heighfea 
the  comedy  of  the  situation  as  mudi 
as  possible,  by  making  him  in  ererr 
way  ridiculous.  And  Pasquak, 
Cornelio,  Facanappa,  Casaandro, 
and  II  Biscegliese,  who  may  allbe 
classed  with  Pantalone—of  whom, 
indeed,  only  two  can  be  said  to  be  in 
any  way  difierent  types— were  all  of 
them  much  more  frequently  foolish 
and  contemptible,  than  in  anj  waj 
redeemed  by  worthier  qualities. 

The  two  among  them  that  to 
some  extent  stand  out — CasBandro 
and  II  Biscegliese — do  so  in  rirtne 
of  the  invariability  of  their  chartc- 
ters,  not  of  their  great  originali^- 
Pantalone  might  well  be  exactly 
like  either,  without  changing^ 
name;  but  Cassandro  conld  omj 
be  like  one  particular  kind  of  Pm- 
talone— miserly  abore  all  ihiug^ 
irascible,  unscrupulous,  and  cnn- 
ning*— and  II  Bisceglieee  was  w- 
ways  the  typical  inhabitant  d^ 


'  This  was  Cassandro  in  his   most  famous  period  (beginniog^  in  1732) ;  ong 
strange  as  it  seems,  he  was  created  to  fill  the  part  of  tho  serious  ^ther  in  ^^ 
pieces  in  which  Pantalone  was  used  as  the  ridiculous  old  man. 
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lifctle  town  after  which  ho  was 
named  ;  speaking  its  cnrions,  whin- 
ing dialect,  and  preserving  all  its 
mstic  prejudices;  slow,  bigoted,  and 
dull,  but  always  honest  and  nnso- 
pliisticated. 

As  companion  of  Pantalone,  we 
often  find  a  personage  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character — II  Doitore  (gene- 
rally a  doctor  of  laws,  or  a  man  of 
science ;  not  often  an  ordinary 
M.D.).  He  is  a  Bolognese,  and 
usually  bears  the  name  of  Graziano, 
or  Baloardo  Grazian.  Another  type, 
created  a  little  later — the  former 
dates  from  1560 — was  called  Ba- 
lanzoni  Lombarda,  but  probably 
differed  only  from  Graziano  in  de- 
tails resulting  from  the  mannerisms 
of  Bernardino  and  Boderigo  Lom- 
bardi,  his  creators ;  except,  indeed, 
that  he  was  nearly  always  a  doctor 
of  medicine. 

II  Dottore  was  a  pedant,  a  per- 
petual chatterer,  sometimes  really 
learned,  sometimes  an  ignorant  im- 
postor ;  he  interlarded  all  his  sen. 
tences  with  scraps  of  Latin,  or  with 
classical  allusions  generally  entirely 
misapplied.  He  was  an  admirable 
contrast  to  the  Harlequin,  or  to 
the  Scaramuccia,  with  whom  he 
often  had  scenes  of  discussion  of 
scientific  subjects — his  pedantry 
and  the  naiVe  ignorance  of  his 
interlocutor  coming  into  contact, 
generally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter. 

His  appearance  may  easily  be 
guessed.  He  was  clad  always  in 
black,  wearing  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  about  1650 
a  long  legal  robe,  but  afterwards  a 
shorter  and  less  imposing  garment. 
He  wore  a  black  half-mask,  and 
his  cheeks  were  generally  of  the 
deepest  pnrple — a  somewhat  un- 
feeling  allusion,  it  is  said,  to  a  wine- 
mark  on  the  face  of  an  advocate  at 
Bologna. 

The  Notary,  who  generally  made 
his  appearance  in  the  last  scene  of 
an  Italian  comedy,  was  a  smaller 
edition  of  the  Doctor.     Pompous, 


stout,  and  spectacled,  he  entered 
with  rejoicing  to  draw  up  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  the 
happy  lovers,  his  joy  arising  not 
merely  from  the  prospect  of  the 
handsome  fee  he  was  to  pocket,  but 
from  the  hope  of  wedding  festivi- 
ties to  come,  at  which  he  should 
assuredly  be  of  all  the  gaests  most 
constant  to  the  bottle  and  the  well- 
filled  dishes. 

The  mention  of  these  characters 
brings  naturally  to  the  mind  that 
of  Tartaglia,  who,  though  one  of 
the  four  regular  '  masks '  of  Italian 
comedy  (the  other  three  were 
Brighella,  Tmfialdino,  and  Pan- 
talone), did  not  in  point  of  fact 
wear  a  mask  at  all,  unless  his  enor- 
mous blue  spectacles  might  be  held 
to  take  the  place  of  one.  He  did 
not  generally  fill  a  very  important 
part,  but  his  characteristics  were 
very  clearly  defined;  they  were, 
indeed,  so  strongly  marked  that, 
while  they  rendered  him  exceed- 
ingly amusing  for  a  time,  they 
would  have  become  wearisome  and 
annoying  had  he  appeared  in  many 
long  scenes.  Ee  stammered  fright- 
fiilly — ^this  was  the  chief  of  them  ; 
and  this,  added  to  his  strong 
Neapolitan  accent,  would  have 
made  him  unendurable  had  he 
played  a  character  of  any  promi- 
nence ;  but  as  the  notary,  the  judge, 
or  the  apothecary,  appearing  only  in 
a  brief  scene  or  two,  he  made  great 
merriment  with  his  hesitating  and 
yet  pompous  stupidity. 

Tartaglia  is  properly  very  large 
and  very  fat,  with  a  defiant  ex- 
pression which  covers  the  most 
enormous  cowardice.  Beltrani,  of 
Verona,  said  to  have  been  his 
creator,  dressed  him  in  a  g^reen 
jacket  with  a  few  yellow  stripes, 
short  green  pantaloons,  and  a  great 
white  collar ;  his  face  was  always 
beardless,  and  his  head  bald.  To- 
day, however,  he  wears  a  large 
white  periwig  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  three-cornered 
hat  and  the  coat  of  the  same  period, 
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tity  of  coal  for  a  distance  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty-eight  miles  by  railway, 
b!&  it  has  done  to  extract  it  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ! 

No  man  conversant  with  me- 
chanics will  allow  that  the  natural 
and  inseparable  peril  of  conveying 
a  hundred  tons  of  minerals  by  rail- 
way for  sixty-eight  miles  is  in  any 
way  comparable  to  that  which  the 
miner  has  to  &ce  in  order  to  bring 
the  mineral  to  the  surface.  Four 
million  tons  of  minerals  were  con- 
veyed on  the  Taff  Vale  line  in 
1875  without  a  fatal  casualty.  Yet 
there  are  the  figures  before  us.  It 
follows  that  some  great  disregard 
of  mechanical  law  is  involved  in 
our  method  of  conveyance  by  rail- 
way. Can  we  now  doubt  that 
such  disregard  is  mainly  evinced 


by  attempting  to  conduct,  over 
the  same  lines  of  nil,  or  over 
the  same  stations,  junctdons,  cxosfi- 
ings,  inclines,  and  points  of  inter- 
section  of  trskffic  (where  the  great 
bulk  of  railway  casualties  occur), 
the  two  incompatible  streams  of 
passenger  and  mineral  traffic  ?  The 
present  mixed  system  costs  ns,  on 
an  approximate  computation,  a 
human  life  for  every  156,000  tons 
of  minerals  conveyed  by  our  rail- 
ways.  As  &.r  as  the  servanU  of 
the  companies  are  concerned,  the 
annual  number  of  reported  casual. 
ties  has  more  than  doubled  in  four 
years.  At  what  profit^  or  at  what 
loss,  to  the  proprietors  of  our  rail- 
ways this  perilous  traffic  is  carried 
on  is  an  independent  and  a  veiy 
serious  question. 

P.  R.  COSDBK,  C.E. 
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tame  varied  g^reatl j,  thongh  he  was 
always  distmgaislied  by  the  hump- 
back, the  protaberant  belly,  and 
the  immense  nose  of  to-day;  he 
was  now  clothed  in  gaudy  yellow, 
red,  and  blue;  now  entirely  in 
white  (always  a  faYOurite  costume 
with  Italian  jesters)  ;  sometimes  he 
would  wear  a  cocked  hat,  sometimes 
an  almost  flat  cap  of  many  colours ; 
now  and  then  a  long  nondescript 
head-dress  something  like  a  night- 
cap; even  his  half-mask  and  his 
stick  he  did  not  always  carry ;  yet 
he  always  stood  apart  from  the 
crowd  of  jesters,  even  in  Naples, 
where  he  least  resembled  our  Eng- 
lish Punch,  who  has  perhaps  pre- 
served the  characteristics  of  the 
original  Roman  Ma^ccus  more  closely 
than  any  other  of  his  descendants. 

It  must  be  said,  though,  that 
Pulciuella  differa  in  several  re- 
spects from  Punch.  He  is  not 
nearly  so  cruel  as  the  old  rascal  of 
our  pappet-shows ;    he  is    slower 


generally  in  his  movements  and 
speech,  having,  indeed,  in  some 
Italian  cities  an  indolent,  sleep;  | 
delivery,  which  gives  a  fresh  poim 
to  his  bitter  sayings;  with  less 
active  wickedness,  he  has  the  sddL  j 
tional  vice  of  laziness,  of  which  no 
one  ever  accused  our  energetic 
wielder  of  the  wooden  weapon. 

At  heart,  though,  Palcinella  is 
Punch  as  essential! j  as  onr  English 
clown  is  the  original  Italian  Arlec- 
chino,  our  Bobadil  the  Gapitano. 
Italy  is  the  native  land  of  the 
masks,  and  all  other  countries  tre 
her  imitators.  The  con  juror  of  tbe 
country  fair,  the  cheap-jack  of  the 
village-green,  even  tho  showmac, 
whose  Pan-pipes  and  drum  proclaim 
the  coming  of  Punch  and  Judy— 
purveyors  of  wit  and  practicarfiui 
for  uncultivated  minds — are  humble 
cousins  of  the  same  family  as  the 
masks  of  Italian  eztemporaneons 
comedy. 

Edwabd  Bose. 
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rthe  news  that  a  great  battle  had 
been  fought  by    English    sol- 
diers, not  on  some  distant  Asian  or 
Indian  field,   bat  in  the  very  heart 
of    onr   island,  in  which  the  killed 
and  wounded    amounted  to    more 
than    seven   thousand  men,    were 
flashed  through   the  wires   of  the 
telegraphy    the   intelligence  would 
stir  the  nation  to  the  very  heart. 
It     would    produce    a    temporary 
stupor.     It  would  take  hours  before 
we  could  realise  the  magnitude  of 
the    loss.     But  when  calm  had  to 
some   extent    returned,  and   when 
the  most  cruel  doubts  of  personal 
anxiety  had  been  solved,  one  general 
and    widespread  feeling    would  be 
common  to  us  all.     We  should  ask 
— supposing  victory  to  have   been 
on  our  side — what  object  had  been 
secured   by  the   carnage  ?     What 
was   the  practical,    material    gain, 
every  man  would  inquire,  for  which 
so  much  sufiPering  had  been  bravely 
encountered  ?     And  in  making  such 
an  inquiry  it  would  not  be  of  money 
that  we  should  think.     It  would  not 
be  of  territory,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  preservation  of  the  unstained 
sanctity  of  our  native  soil  was  con- 
cemed.      It  would  rather  be  ques- 
tioned what  was  the  gain  to  the 
national      honour ;     impersonating 
under  that  phrase  the  defence  of 
our  land,  our  homes,  and  our  fami- 
lies, and  the  rolling  back,  at  least 
to  a   very  distant  future,   of  the 
black  menace  of  war. 

Some  feeling  of  this  kind  must 
have  attended  on  the  arrival  of 
tidings  of  the  events  of  that  brief 
and  glorious  campaign,  fought  early 
in  the  present  century,  which 
secured  to  England,  and  to  a  great 
extent  to  Europe,  forty  years  of 
peace.  The  British  and  Hanoverian 
troops  engaged   in   the   battle  of 


Waterloo  had  2,432  killed  and 
9,528  wounded  on  that  hardly  con- 
tested field.  At  Quatre  Bras  Wei- 
lington  lost  350  killed  and  2,380 
wounded.  Thus  we  may  say,  in 
round  numbers,  that  the  price  of 
blood  paid  by  England  for  the  effort 
which  finally  crushed  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  3,000  lives  and  the  laceration 
of  12,000  men.  This  was  the  price 
we  paid  for  a  repose  of  forty 
years.  The  rate,  thus  calculated, 
if  spread  over  the  ensuing  period 
for  which  protection  was  obtained 
by  the  prestige  of  that  great 
battle,  would  be  only  75  deaths  and 
300  other  casualties  per  annum. 
Fierce  as  was  the  sixuggle,  and 
noble  as  was  the  stand,  the  penalty 
does  not  seem  disproportionate  to 
the  result  obtained. 

The  concentration  of  suffering  is 
the  feature  which  most  powerfully 
affects  the  imagination.  Thus  the 
account  of  a  fierce  battle  affects  us 
more  than  that  of  a  war  in  the  course 
of  which,  though  really  a  larger 
amount  of  casualties  may  have  oc- 
curred, there  have  been  no  brilliant 
or  critical  passages  of  arms.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  battles  of  peace. 
When  we  hear  of  sudden  loss  of 
life  and  limb  in  a  colliery  explosion 
or  in  a  railway  collision,  we  are 
affected  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  same  number  of  casualties,  if 
spread  out  over  a  period  of  days  or 
of  weeks,  affects  us  only  with  a 
comparative  feebleness  of  impres- 
sion. But  many  a  thoughtful  man 
will  rub  his  eyes,  and  be  inclined  to 
ask  *  What  is  the  gain  attendant  on 
so  cruel  a  loss?'  when  he  is  told 
that  the  actual  number  of  persons 
killed  was  1,290,  and  of  those 
wounded  5,75S>  being  7,045  in  all, 
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IB  the  conrse  of  the  ordinary  ^vork- 
ing  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1875.  The  pro- 
portion between  killed  and  wonnded 
does  not  very  materially  differ  in  the 
two  cases ;  the  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle  being  42,  and  those  on  the 
railway  lines  44,  to  every  ten  killed 
on  the  spot. 

It  is  trae  that  the  loss,  heavy  as 
it  is,  is  not  qnite  half  so  severe  as 
that  which  occurred  during  those  four 
days  of  June  181 5  to  which  we  have 
referred.  But  the  former  is  an  an- 
muilVist,  Not  only  so,  but  it  seems  to 
be  an  increasing  list.  The  last  General 
Beport  made  by  Captain  Tyler  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  dwells  chiefly  on 
that  class  of  railway  accidents  which 
is  the  smallest  in  point  of  number ; 
and  gives  no  comparison  of  the 
total  sum  of  casualties  year  after 
year.  But  we  can  gather  from  its 
statements  that  the  casualties 
amongst  officers  and  servants  of 
railway  companies  or  of  contractors, 
which  were  3,603  in  1874,  had  risen 
*o  413^3  ill  1875-  S'rom  another 
source  we  have  ascertained  that  the 
average  number  of  railway  servants 
killed  and  wounded  per  annum  in 
the  years  1872, 1873, 1874,  and  1875 
has  been  2,990.  This  great  in- 
crease of  casualties  is  a  subject 
of  more  importance  to  the  nation, 
although  it  may  less  immediately 
appeal  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
traveller,  than  that  reduction  in  the 
number  of  passengers  killed  from 
causes  beyond  their  own  control 
which  is  so  prominently  put  forward 
on  the  first  page  of  Captain  Tyler's 
report  as  to  give  something  of  the 
coul^ur  de  rose  to  that  document, 
unless  it  be  more  carefully  studied 
than  is  the  wont  of  most  general 
readers. 

The  maintenance  of  the  internal 
communications  of  this  country,  so 
far  as  they  depend  on  the  service 
of  the  locomotive,  is  effected  by  a 
large  body  of  picked  men,  of  whom 
it  may  be  said,  with  justice,  that  they 


both  require  and  evuioe  tbe  ^om- 
sion  of  as  high  an  orderof  intelkctt^ 
and  moral  merit  as  can  be  beld  to 
characterise  any  army  m  the  vorli 
As  fiEir  as  actually  lookiiig  detth  in 
the  face  goes,  it  is  only  on  tbe  eve  of 
some  great  battle  thai  tbeexped&. 
tion  of  the  soldier  k  neoessanh 
more  fatal  than  that  of  tbe  laiiwiT 
engine-driver,  guard,  or  poi&kiuui 
The  demands  made  on  ike  xanm 
watchfulness  of  the  hAkst  ne  :v- 
comparably  more  cbostantjiavuT- 
ing,  and  prolonged  than  is  tk  case 
with  the  soldier.  The  mUm  Rg- 
nalman  is  on  sentiy  dntj  for  Un, 
twelve,  fourteen,  or  even  fioiteen 
hours  at  a  time,  discharging  a  dntr 
more  arduous  and  more  responslbk 
than  that  of  the  three  or  four  ktmiv 
of  the  patrol  of  an  armed  sentir. 
The  individualising  of  lespoib}- 
bility  is  far  greater  in  tbe  case  d 
the  railway  servant  than  in  M  ?t 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  armjr.  It 
is  out  of  this  army  of  peace  tkt  ^ 
annual  loss,  which  has  ascoided  in 
four  years  frcHu  2,032  to  4,383,  la* 
to  be  supplied. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  English  public  to  grasp 
this  very  ugly  fact  without  the  ex- 
pression of  a  loud  demand  fo: 
information  as  to  what  is  Ae  na- 
tional gain  secured  by  tiis  coKtlj 
annual  hecatomb.  It  is  e«y  to  re- 
ply to  such  a  question  bymagoificeit 
generalities,  to  speak  of  4e  fifty- 
eight  millions  pfer  annum  earned 
by'  the  railway  companies,  and  d 
the  fiir  greater  amoant  of  annnal 
production  which  has  been  stimn- 
iated  and  fostered  by  tbe  spread  0. 
the  railway  system.  All  that  istme, 
but  it  is  irrelevant.  Theqnestoni^ 
not—*  Can  we  afford  to  pay  a  ^ 
of  7,000  killed  and  wonnded  per 
year  fbr  thd  maintenance  of  onr 
railway  system? '  but  *  Wbat  is  it 
in  tiie  conduct  of  onr  railway  sys- 
tem which  causes  so  heavy  a  li^t  o^ 
ahnual  casualties?'  and,  tbat  as- 
certained, 'What  is  tiie  gain,fii^ 
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to  the  nation,  and  seeondly  to  the 
proprietors  of  railways,  secured  by 
that  particular  featare  of  the  rail- 
way system  ? ' 

It  IS  obvious  to  every  mechanic 
that  one  very  potent  cause  of  danger 
exists,  and  is  developed  in  various 
degrees,  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  cause  is 
the  fact  that  streams  of  traf&c  run- 
ning at  different  velocities  are  con- 
ducted over  the  same  lines  of  rail. 
In  ahnost  all  cases  of  collision  the 
immediate  cause  is  the  contact  of 
a  rapidly  moving  train  with  a  train 
or  portion  of  a  train  which  is  more 
alowly  moving,  or  which  is  at  rest. 
Such  a  casualty  as  the  meeting  of 
two  engines  on  the  same  line  is  now 
comparatively  rare.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  an  occur- 
rence ought  to  be  made  practically 
impossible,  and  hedged  x^und  by 
the  severest  penalties.  In  1875, 
out  of  164  collisions,  7  were  be- 
tween meeting  engines  or  trains,  91 
were  collisions  between  following 
trains,  or  at  stations  and  junctions. 
Neither  the  report  of  Captain  Tyler, 
nor  the  returns  included  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  same,  throw  much 
light  on  any  direct  attempt  to  classify 
the  accidents  according  to  their 
main  causes.  Detailed  causes  are 
abundantly  specified ;  but  this  very 
minuteness  of  detail  tends  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  anyone  who 
seeks  to  prosecute  such  a  serious 
inquiry  as  that  which  we  are  now 
attempting.  The  various  tables 
annexed  to  the  report  include  a  re- 
turn of  broken  axles,  occupying  38 
pages,  and  a  return  of  broken 
tires,  filling  46  pages ;  but  no  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  killed  and 
-wounded  per  railway.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  'Abstract  of  the  acci- 
dents which  have  been  reported  on 
by  the  inspecting  officers  of  the 
department  during  the  year  1875, 
classified  according  to  the  class  of 
each  accident,  and  the  causes  to 
which  it  nray  be  attributed.'     This 


table,  however,  contains  ^  train  ac- 
cidents '  alone ;  and  thus  excludes 
that  &r  larger  number  of  casualties 
which  are  directly  caused  by  the 
interference  of  different  streams  of 
traffic,  but  which  are  only  mur- 
derous to  individual  safferers,  and 
not  injurious  to  the  carriages  or  the 
engines.  Even  in  this  table  the  per- 
sonal  injuries  are  not  totalled.  We 
are  thus  restricted,  as  far  as  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  go,  to  the  very  limited  field  of 
inquiry  into  train  accidents  proper 
— ^that  is  to  say,  to  the  causes  of  1,206 
out  of  the  7,045  casualties  reported 
to  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
gallant  officer  who  drew  up  the 
report  in  question  to  leave  any 
doubt  on  the  most  important  part  of 
the  whole  question  he  discussed. 
Parliament  has  prescribed  the  forms 
of  returns  to  be  made  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  But  it  may  well 
be  held  to  be  the  case  that,  in  the 
discussions  which  preceded  the  pre- 
paration of  the  parliamentary  sche- 
dules, every  effort  was  used  by  the 
various  counsel  for  the  railway 
companies  to  secure  such  forms 
as  should  give  the  very  minimum  of 
information  as  to  the  profitable 
character  of  any  part  of  the  com- 
plex business  of  the  companies. 
And  when  the  English  are  com- 
pared with  the  French,  the  Indian, 
or  even  many  of  the  American 
returns,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  companies  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  attaining  that  object. 
The  relative  cost  and  earning  of 
the  mineral  traffic,  for  example,  is 
a  matter  on  which  the  Government, 
the  public,  and  the  shareholders  are 
up  to  this  moment  absolutely  in  the 
dark. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  very  re- 
stricted field  of  investigation  af- 
forded by  Captain  Tyler's  report,  we 
find  the  train  accidents,  as  they  are 
called,  vary  in  number  from  i  to  25 
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on  the  various  railways  on  whioli 
they  occurred.  Absolute  number, 
howerery  tells  us  little.  There 
was  one  accident  on  the  North  and 
South-Westem  Junction,  and  one  on 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Eailways.  But  the  length  of  the 
first  line  is  5  miles,  and  that  of  the 
latter  465  miles.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
so  much  the  length  of  each  line  into 
which  we  have  to  inquire,  as  into 
the  amount  and  character  of  its 
traffic.  The  number  of  passengers 
who  were  carried  over  the  five 
miles  of  line  is  not  given.  The 
number  of  passenger  journeys  over 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
in  1875  ^^  8,219,000.  But  even 
this  statement  is  inadequate  as  a 
basis  of  comparison.  We  ought  to 
know  not  only  the  number,  but  the 
average  length  and  other  details,  of 
these  passenger  journeys,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  definite  statistical  results. 
Here  the  foreign  accounts  are  all 
luminous,  the  English  accounts 
hopelessly  obscure. 

Even  thus,  certain  featares,  indis- 
tinct indeed,  but  highly  suggestive, 
stand  out  from  the  darkness  of  the 
report.  The  number  of  passenger 
journeys  on  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  in  1875  ^^^ 
44,829,000.  That  on  the  Metro- 
politan Boilway  was  nearly  as  large, 
43,614,000.  The  average  length  of 
each  journey,  it  is  true,  is  not  given. 
But  as  the  receipts  from  the  former 
were  1 7^  times  those  from  the  latter, 
the  length  of  the  respective  average 
journeys  may  be  assumed  to  be  ap- 
proximately in  that  proportion.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  at  the  first 
glanceas  if  thenumber  of  twenty-five 
accidents  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  gave  a  greater  expectation 
of  safety  than  the  two  accidents  on 
the  Metit)politan  line.  But  another 
element  has  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  average  interval  between  the 
trains  is  a  more  important  question, 
as  regards  safety,  than  the  number 
of  passengers  conveyed,  or  than  the 
length  of  a  passenger  journey. 


The  crowding  of  the  passeLge: 
traffic  on  the  rails  may  be  to  somj 
degree  indicated  by  the  intervali 
between  the  trains.  According  m 
the  elaborate  and  excellent  analvs 
published  by  Mr.  W.  Fleming,  nude 
the  title  of  The  Index  to  the  Bo? 
way  System^  the  average  intend 
between  the  trains  on  the  Metrop.< 
litan  line  is  7  minutes,  while  that :: 
the  London  and  North- Western  li: 
is  24  minutes.  Even  this  bj  u 
means  fairly  represents  the  ast 
for  the  traffic  of  the  Metropoliti: 
is  crowded  into  a  smaller  number 
hours  than  that  of  the  London  el 
North- Western,  on  which  line  ti 
nightly  activity  is  far  greater  tb:j 
on  the  shorter  urban  railway.  1 
very  rough  comparison  of  theft 
data  shows  how  far  superior  is  tl- 
result  of  the  working  of  the  Metr> 
politan  line  as  far  as  safety  is  co:- 
cemed,  even  on  the  assumptif* 
that  the  danger  increases  in  p?- 
portion  as  the  margin  between  il 
trains  decreases.  In  point  of  fait 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  b 
creases  in  a  much  more  rapid  prc- 
gression. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway,  i 
doubt,  carries  a  far  lai^er  propor- 
tion  of  passengers  free  from  any 
accident  than  is  the  case  on  anj 
line  of  a  mixed  traffic.  The  trains, 
indeed,  follow  one  another  with  a 
perilous  rapidity;  but  the  speed 
of  the  following  trains  is  approxi- 
mately equal.  The  suneral  traffic 
on  this  line  is  of  the  very  smallest 
proportionate  amount;  only  23  per 
cent,  of  the  total  receipts  being  de- 
rived from  this  source.  We  there- 
fore find  in  fact,  what  we  might 
anticipate  from  theory,  that,  where 
the  two  descriptions  of  business  are 
mixed,  the  maximum  of  safety  in 
railway  travelling  coincides  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  mineral 
traffic. 

We  may  obtain  more  tangible 
results  by  another  process.  If  ^^ 
divide  the  total  number  of  passen- 
ger journeys  on  any  line  by  the 
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length  of  that  line,  we  obtain  a 
rate  of  passenger  traffic  per  mile. 
It  is  tme  that  this  rate  is  not  an 
absolnte  unit  for  comparison,  in- 
asmuch as  the  len^  of  the  jonr- 
neys,  as  before  remarked,  is  not 
g^ven.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  mode  of  calcnlation  inclndes,  in 
an  approximately  truthful  manner, 
the  element  of  time.  And,  as  the 
great  majority  of  casualties  occur  at 
stations  and  junctions,  it  is  rather  to 
the  number  of  stoppages  than  to  the 
length  of  line  between  the  several  sta- 
tions, that  the  degree  of  risk  attaches. 
For  these  reasons  it. would  seem 
that  a  comparison  between  the  rate 
of  traffic  per  mile  carried  on  any 
line,  and  the  number  of  casualties 
which  occur  in  the  conduct  of  such 
traffic,  must  be  highly  instructive. 
If  it  be  complained  that  the  results 
are  not  absolutely  accurate,  the 
reply  is,  that  they  are  the  most 
precise  at  which  the  accounts  given 
by  the  companies  allow  the  investi- 
gator at  present  to  arrive. 

The    seyen  thousand    casualties 
occurring     in     1875     ^^^^    taken 
place,   to    use  round  numbers,   in 
the  running  of   200,000,000   ia*ain 
miles,   of  which  nearly  half  were 
run  by  passenger  trains,  and  rather 
more  than  htdf  by  either  goods  or 
mineral  trains.     The  actual  weight 
of  the  500,000,000  passengers  con- 
veyed is   about  one-sixth  of   that 
of  the    200,000,000  tons  of  goods 
and  minerals  conveyed — the  latter 
item,  minerals,  being  rather  more 
than  double  the  weight  of  all  other 
merchandise    taken    together,    as 
well  as  being  probably  carried,  on 
the  average,  for  greater  distances. 
As  to  the  average  weights  of  the 
respective  trains,  the  English  com- 
panies furnish  no  information  what- 
ever.   On    the    principal    French 
railways  the  average  weight  of  a 
goods  train  is  2*32  times  that  of  a 
passenger   train.     On    the    Indian 
railways,  where  the  passenger  traffic 
is   proportionately  very  large,  the 
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average  goods  train  weighs  2*12 
times  as  mnch  as  the  average  pas- 
senger train.  On  the  French  lines 
the  weight  of  passengers  is  5*5  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  weight  of  the 
passenger  trains.  On  the  Indian 
lines  it  is  1 1 '8  per  cent.  The  net 
weight  of  goods  on  the  French 
lines  is  38*5,  and  on  the  Indian 
lines  is  32*7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  goods  trains,  including 
vehicles  and  load. 

If  we  apply  fig^ures  taken  from 
the  average  of  the  above  statistical 
details  to  the  English  railways,  we 
shall  find  that,  while  the  passenger 
traffic  may  be  represented  by  the 
figure  of  400,000,000  tons  gross, 
the  ffoods  traffic  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  of  200,000,000 
tons,  and  the  mineral  traffic  by 
that  of  400,000,000  tons  gross* 
The  relative  bulk  of  these  dif« 
ferent  branches  of  traffic  is  thus 
to  some  extent  indicated.  But  the 
immediate  point  we  have  in  view  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  conveyance 
of  the  400,000,000  gross  tons  of 
mineral  traffic  interferes  with  the 
safety  of  the  500,000,000  pas- 
sengers. The  point  where  we  are 
now  left  in  the  dark  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  length  of  the 
average  passenger  jonmey  and  the 
distance  to  which  minerals  or  goods 
are  conveyed.  The  only  authority 
who  throws  much  light  on  this 
subject  is  M.  de  Franqneville,  to 
whose  patient  researches  into  the 
regime  of  our  public  works  we  are 
so  much  indebted.  This  author 
estimates  the  average  length  of  a 
passenger  journey  in  England  at 
8'68  miles,  and  the  average  distance 
for  which  a  ton  of  merchandise  is 
conveyed  at  36  miles.  Taking 
these  figures,  we  find  that  a  pas- 
senger traffic  of  3,472,000,000 
ton-miles — that  is,  of  tons  of  gross 
weight  of  train  and  passengers 
conveyed  for  one  mile — has  to  keep 
its  place  on  the  rails  together 
vdth    7,200,000,000    ton-miles    of 
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The  Battles  of  Peace. 


[June  1877 


tity  of  coal  for  a  distance  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty-eight  miles  by  railway, 
ab  it  has  done  to  extract  it  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ! 

No  man  conversant  with  me- 
chanics will  allow  that  the  natural 
and  inseparable  peril  of  conveying 
a  hundred  tons  of  minerals  by  rail- 
way for  sixty-eight  miles  is  in  any 
way  comparable  to  that  which  the 
miner  has  to  &ce  in  order  to  bring 
the  mineral  to  the  surface.  Four 
million  tons  of  minerals  were  con- 
veyed on  the  TaflP  Vale  line  in 
1875  without  a  fatal  casualty.  Yet 
there  are  the  figures  before  us.  It 
follows  that  some  great  disregard 
of  mechanical  law  is  involved  in 
our  method  of  conveyance  by  rail- 
way. Can  we  now  doubt  that 
such   disregard  is  mainly  evinced 


by  attempting  to  conduct,  over 
the  same  lines  of  rail,  or  over 
the  same  stations,  junctions,  croGs- 
ings,  inclines,  and  points  of  inter- 
section of  traffic  (where  the  great 
bulk  of  railway  casualties  occor), 
the  two  incompatible  Btreams  of 
passenger  and  mineral  traffic  ?  The 
present  mixed  system  costs  us,  on 
an  approximate  compntation,  a 
human  life  for  every  156,000  tans 
of  minerals  conveyed  hj  our  nil. 
ways.  As  &r  as  the  servanta  of 
the  companies  are  concerned,  ^ 
annual  number  of  reported  casoai- 
ties  has  more  than  doubled  in  fo&r 
years.  At  what  profit,  or  at  what 
loss,  to  the  proprietors  of  our  raO- 
ways  this  perilous  iaraffic  is  curried 
on  is  an  independent  and  a  very 
serious  question. 

F.  R.  COHDER,  C.K 


Erratum 

Id  the  May  number,  page  588,  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  article  on 
should  be  Josiah  (not  Joseph)  Gilbert. 
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